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OP 

THE  RIGHT  HON, 


SIR   ROBERT   PEEL,   Bart. 


SPAIN— THE  FRENCH  AMBASSADOR. 

Mabch,  14,  1842. 

Sim  KoBEBT  Pbcl  (inrepljr  tosome  questions  pat  by  Mr:  Sheil,  as  to  whether 
the  Eaii  of  Aberdeen  Lad  wnttea  to  Madrid,  expressing  his  concurrence  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  French  goyemment,  in  reference  to  the  course  it  had  pursued  with 
it'gard  to  the  presentation  of  M.  Salvandy's  credentials,  and  whether,  if  the  noble 
earl  had  acted  in  that  manner,  he  had  afterwards  expressed  any  different  opinion) 
stated  that  he  cordially  concurred  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  lament- 
ing that  any  necessity  should  arise  for  making  reference  in  that  House  to  debates  and 
dUcosaoDS  in  popular  assemblies  in  other  countries.  In  order  that  he  might  properly 
explain  the  course  pursued  by  the  British  govemmentf  with  respect  to  the  matter 
alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  enter  a  little 
into  detail  Whatever  opinion  the  government  might  have  entertained  or  expressed 
OD  the  subject,  it  had  not  had  the  slightest  practical  influence  on  the  course  pursued 
by  the  Spanish  government  with  reference  to  M.  Salvandy.  That  government  had 
ukeQ  its  course  on  its  own  sense  of  duty  before  the  opinion  of  the  British  government 
WAA  received  at  Madrid.  The  question  was  then  disposed  of,  and  therefore  the  expres* 
!»ioa  of  the  opinion  of  the  British  government  had  had  no  practical  bearing  on  it. 
M.  Salvandy,  the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  was  accredited  by  the  King  of  the 
French  to  Queen  Isabel.  The  British  government  heard  with  g^reat  regret  that,  at 
a  critical  period,  a  difference  of  opinion  was  likely  to  arise  between  the  governments 
of  France  and  Spun,  that  might  lead  to  the  interruption  of  all  diplomatic  intercourse. 
The  British  government,  therefore,  felt  it  to  be  their  duty,  actuated  by  a  sincere  feeling 
of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  to  tender  their  advice  to  the  Spanish  government 
^th  respect  to  that  possible  cause  of  difference.  There  had  recently  been  in  Spain 
an  attenpt  on  the  palace  of  the  Queen — an  attempt  to  seize  her  Majesty's  person. 
There  had  been  considerable  excitement  and  disturbance  in  some  of  the  provinces  of 
^paio.  The  sense — the  deliberate  sense,  in  his  opinion — of  the  people  of  Spain,  was 
in  favour  of  the  existing  government,  and  this  had  given  energy  to  the  government, 
and  enabled  them  entirety  to  suppress  those  attempts.  The  British  government, 
however,  thought  it  would  be  unfortunate  for  Spain  if,  shortly  after  this  excitement, 
the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  France  and  Spain  should  be  suspended.  The 
British  government  had  very  recently  made  proposals  to  the  northern  courts, 
pvtieolarly  to  Austria,  earnestly  recommending  that  they  should  recognise  the 
ezi^ttag  government  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  stability  to  that  government, 
lad.  throagh  that,  to  encourage  the  P^plo  to  apply  themselves  to  those  pursuits  of 
iadostiy  and  ofdinary  occupanons  or  lire,  for  which  a  state  of  tranquillity  was  so 
£ivoanUil0;aad.th6  British  soveroment  entertained  serious  apprehenatom  that  if 
Ue-V<Nb.  IV. 
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there  should  be,  on  the  ground  on  which  they  feared  it  might  take  place,  an 
interruption  of  the  diplomatic  relations  between  France  and  Spain,  their  efforts  to 
procure  the  recognition  of  the  existing  government  might  fail.  The  British 
government,  therefore,  expressed  an  opinion  to  the  government  of  Spain,  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  reconcile  this  difference.  The  question  arose  on  the  59th  article  of 
the  constitution,  which  declared  that  the  regent  should  exercise  all  the  authority  of 
king,  in  whose  name  the  acts  of  government  should  be  published.  The  British  govern- 
ment suggested  to  the  government  of  Spain,  that  it  might  be  possible  that  an 
arrangement  of  the  following  nature  should  be  made,  which  should  reserve  to  the 
regent  of  Spain  the  whole  of  the  authority  which  that  constitution  intended  to  de- 
volve on  him,  and  yet  respect  the  royal  dignity  in  a  matter  which  the  British 
government  thought  riffht  to  consider  one  of  ceremony  and  etiquette  rather  than  of  a 
substantial  character,  fhe  British  government,  therefore,  suggested  an  arrangement 
of  this  nature: — M.  Salvandy  being  accredited  to  the  queen,  and  not  to  the  regent, 
the  British  government  proposed  that  the  letters,  of  which  M.  Salvandy  was  the 
bearer,  should  be  delivered  to  the  queen  in  the  presence  of  the  regent ;  but  that  any 
act  of  authority  connected  with  the  reply  to  those  letters  should  be  performed  by  the 
regent,  and  that  any  answer  delivered  in  the  name  of  the  queen  shonid  be  delivered 
by  the  regent.  The  course  thus  suggested  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  pursued 
in  the  cases  of  Greeee  and  of  Brazil,  when  the  sovereigns  were  minors.  In  the  cose 
of  Greece,  letters  of  credence  were  delivered  to  the  infant  sovereign  in  the  presence  of 
the  regent,  and  handed  by  the  king  to  the  regent.  In  the  case  of  Brazil,  the  regent 
issued  a  decree,  requiring  the  letters  of  credence  of  foreign  ambassadors  to  ba  de- 
livered to  him  in  the  absence  of  the  king.  This  assumption  on  his  part  was  resisted 
by  the  courts  which  had  accredited  ministers  to  Brazil,  and  an  arrangement  was 
made,  bv  which,  in  that  case,  the  letters  were  delivered  to  the  regent  in  the  presence 
of  the  kmg.  But  before  the  advice  tendered  by  the  British  government  could  be 
received  by  the  Spanish  government,  the  latter  acted  on  their  own  construction  of 
the  constitution  of  Spain.  He  believed  that,  in  giving  that  construction  to  the  article 
of  the  constitution,  they  acted  with  perfect  sincerity.  The  government,  and  he  be- 
lieved the  Cortes,  resolved,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  that  the 
queen  should  receive  the  letters  of  credence,  and  even  that  acts  of  ceremony  should 
be  performed  by  the  regent.  The  British  government  never  questioned  the  perfect 
right  of  the  Spanish  government  to  place  its  own  construction  on  the  constitution ; 
and,  as  he  had  before  stated,  the  Spanish  government  had  given  its  construction  and 
acted  upon  it,  before  the  advice  of  the  British  government  had  reached  Madrid.  The 
British  government  had  suggested  a  different  construction  of  the  article  of  the  con- 
stitution, solely  from  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Spain,  and  because 
they  were  apprehensive  of  those  results  which  had  subsequently  taken  place;  but  they 
never  questioned  the  perfect  right  of  the  Spanish  government  and  authorities  to 
decide  the  question  for  themselves.  They  were  the  supreme  authority  on  the  point, 
and  the  advice  of  the  British  government  was  offered  before  the  construction  of  the 
article  of  the  constitution  by  the  Spanish  authorities  was  known.  With  the  con- 
struction given  by  them  to  their  own  constitution  no  other  party  had  a  right  to 
?uarrel ;  but  the  opinion  of  the  British  government  had  never  changed  on  this  subject. 
(e  knew  not  on  what  authority  the  right  lion,  gentleman  opposite  said,  that  Senor 
Gonzales  had  stated  that  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
British  government  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  article,  that  the  act  of 
ceremony  on  receiving  the  credentials  might  be  performed  by  the  queen.  This  was 
the  suggestion  offered  by  the  British  government,  in  ignorance  of  the  interpretation 
that  might  have  been  put  on  it  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  the  report — a  news- 
paper report,  he  believed,  of  an  allegation  said  to  be  made  by  Senor  Gonzales,  that 
the  opinion  of  the  British  government  had  undergone  a  change,  was  without  founda- 
tion and  incorrect.  Having  given  this  answer  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and 
admitting  that  he  had  drawn  a  just  distinction  with  reference  to  his  question,  he 
trusted  that  the  House  would  in  future  abstain,  as  far  as  possible,  from  referring  to 
what  transpired  in  angry  debates  either  in  the  Cortes  or  the  Chamber  of  Deputies; 
for  nothing  had  a  greater  tendency  to  excite  constant  recriminations. 
Aftfr  a  short  conversation  the  subject  dropped. 
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CORN  BILL.— BURDENS  ON  LAND. 
Mabch,  14, 1842. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  read  for  the  House  to  go  into  committee  on  the  Corn- 
ifflportation  bill.  On  the  question  being  put,  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
chair,  Mr.  Ward  proposed  the  following  motion : — '*  That  a  select  committee  be 
•ppoiDted,  to  inquire  whether  there  are  any  peculiar  burdens  that  specially  aflfect  the 
Unded  interest  of  this  country,  or  any  exemptions  enjoyed  by  that  interest,  and  to 
iscertatn  their  nature  and  extent." 

^n  R.  Fmel  :  I  wish.  Sir,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  time  at  which, 
sod  the  eireomstances  under  which,  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  is 
made.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  fourteenth  night,  we  have  been  kept  in  discussion 
upon  the  Corn-law,  and  as  yet  we  have  not  been  allowed  to  go  into  committee. 
Tliere  are  seme  hon.  members  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  who  differ  from  this 
bill,  who  object  to  the  principles  of  this  bill,  who  are  adverse  to  the  details  of  this 
bill  and  yet  who— seeing  the  large  majorities  by  which  it  has  been  affirmed  in  this 
House,  and  considering  that  the  sense  of  the  House  has  been  fairly  and  fully  taken, 
—considering,  also,  that  the  trade  of  the  country  in  general,  and  the  com- trade  in 
partieiikr,  is  affected  and  embarrassed  by  continual  deky — ^seeing,  also,  that  this  bill 
is  ■dmitted  to  be  a  great  improvement  of  the  law,  seeing  that  it  is  admitted  to  be  a 
eoDstdcrable  mitigation  of  the  existing  evils,  derived  from  the  present  state  of  the  law 
--baTe  eome  to  the  conclusion,  consistently  and  most  wisely  as  I  think,  that  the 
■ease  of  the  House  having  been  so  unequivocally  'manifested,  the  sooner  the  advan- 
tsg«s  of  the  bill  are  reaped  the  better.  The  question  for  them  to  consider  is,  whe- 
ther there  be  any  prospect  of  overruling  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  this  House,  and 
if  there  be  not,  whether,  upon  a  comparison  of  evils  and  advantages,  it  is  wise  to  go 

00  with  a  protracted,  and  in  the  end,  useless  discussion.  The  hon.  member  had  the 
vhole  of  last  sesaion  to  consider  his  proposal :  he  knew  the  Corn- law  must  come 
under  disenssioQ,  he  had  full  and  ample  opportunity  for  proposing  his  committee, 
yet  he  permits  us  to  have  thirteen  nights  of  discussion,  five  of  which  were  upon  a 
Mibjeet  identioal  with  the  present — the  preference  of  an  absolute  repeal  over  the 
proposal  of  the  gOTemment--and  yet,  on  the  fourteenth  night,  the  hon.  gentleman 
mnes  forward  and  proposes,  that  the  whole  proceeding  on  the  Corn -law  be  sus- 
pended, antil  his  committee  shall  have  made  their  report.  What  I  call  upon  the  hon. 
gentleman  to  do  is,  to  adhere  to  his  own  notice.  The  object  of  giving  these  notices 
was  not  to  mislead.  The  object  is  to  instruct  the  House,  and  to  inform  it  of  the 
natore  of  the  motion  which  it  is  intended  to  bring  forward.  But  here  the  hon. 
fftntleman,  who  has  been  spending  his  time  in  ransacking  hustings  speeches — who 
bas  been  looking  over  all  the  debates  of  1834,  after  thirteen  nights  of  debate,  with 
the  GouDtty  ezpeeting  that  the  House  will  at  last  decide  what  is  to  be  the  law  regu- 
lating the  importation— here  the  hon.  gentleman  comes  down  and  occupies  our  time, 
not  with  reference  to  the  existing  debate,  but  with  a  recitation  and  comparison  of  all 
that  the  Dnke  of  Buckingham  has  said,  all  that  I  have  said,  and  all  that  other  per- 
■oDs  have  said,  in  the  year 'l  834.  And  this,  the  hon.  gentleman  thinks,  will  satisfy 
tbe  impatie&ee  of  the  country !  This,  he  thinks,  will  afford  a  gratification  to  the 
people,  who  are  anxious  to  have  the  question  settled  and  the  law  determined  I  He 
tttitfiei  tbeeotrotry  and  gratifies  the  people,  not  by  discussing  the  question  properly 
before  the  House,  but  by  leisurely  reviewing  the  proceedings  which  took  ^lace  six 
or  leven  years  ago.  I  ask  the  hon.  gentleman,  who  has  given  so  much  time  and 
atteation  to  this  subject,  at  least  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  his  motion  shall  be. 

1  eamedAwo  to  the  house  to-night,  expecting  that  he  would,  at  all  events,  adhere  to 
the  motion  of  which  be  had  given  notice.  That  notice  of  motion,  no  doubt,  is  a 
perfectly  legitimate  and  fair  one.  It  was  in  these  terms :— ^*  On  the  motion  that 
Mr.  SpeakiR'  do  leave  the  chair  to  go  into  committee  on  the  Corn-importation  bill, 
to  move,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  impose  any  duty  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  until  this  House  shall  have  inquired  whether  there  are  any  special  burdens 
peeuliariT  alfireting  the  landed  interest  of  this  country,  or  any  special  exemptions 
eojoyed  bjr  that  interest,  and  shall  have  ascertained  their  nature  and  extent.** 

Aamiiug  to  that  motion,  the  issue  fairly  brought  before  us  ia  this— shall  the 
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Corn -importation  bill  be  postponed  till  this  committee  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
would  appoint  shall  have  concluded  its  inquiries  and  made  its  report  ?  I  ask  the 
hon.  gentleman  to  stand  by  his  own  notice,  and  bring  that  question  to  issue.  I  ask 
him  to  claim  leave  of  the  House  to  withdraw  the  motion  with  which  he  concluded 
his  speech,  and  adhere  to  that  of  which  he  gave  notice.  Let  me  understand,  as  I 
have  a  right  to  understand,  whether  the  House  of  Commons  is  now  of  opinion  that 
the  Corn -importation  bill  shall  be  pursued  to  its  completion,  or  whether  it  shall  bo 
suspended  indefinitely,  until  the  hon.  gentleman's  committee  shall  have  reported. 
I  ask  the  noble  lord  who  sits  on  the  hon.  gentleman's  right  hand,  whether  it  be  not 
consistent  with  the  usages  of  parliament,  that  I  should  ask  the  hon.  gentleman  to 
adhere  to  the  motion  of  which  notice  was  given  upon  the  paper  ?  The  hon.  gentle- 
man originally  gave  notice  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee.  It  was  competent 
to  him  to  renew  that  notice.  But,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  alters  the  terms  of  his 
motion,  and  expressly  joins  issue  with  me,  as  to  whether  I  will  assent  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  or  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  the  question,  that  no 
Corn-law  shall  pass  until  a  committee  of  inquiry  shall  have  reported  as  to  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  any  special  burdens  upon  the  land.  I  say  that,  con- 
sistently with  fairness,  and  with  all  the  usages  of  parliament,  he  ought  to  bring 
forward  the  motion  of  which  he  gave  notice.  He  had  ample  time  to  consider  hi  j 
course,  and  determine  what  it  should  be  before  he  placed  his  notice  upon  the  order 
paper.  It  is  something  perfectly  novel  for  the  hon.  gentleman  to  give  a  specific 
notice  of  motion — not  to  offer  one  word  of  intimation  to  those  opposite  to  him  of  his 
intention  to  change  that  motion — to  make  the  whole  of  his  speech  without  saying 
that  he  had  altered  his  mind,  and  then,  at  the  close  of  a  long  address,  quietly  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Speaker,  not  the  motion  which  the  House^  from  his  notice,  ex- 
pected from  him,  but  another  motion  of  a  very  different  character.  I  will  not  now 
stop  to  inquire  whether,  in  this  stage  of  our  proceedings,  it  is  fitting  or  not  that  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  consider  this  question.  But  this  I  say,  that  I  for 
one  will  not  consent  to  a  suspension  of  the  Corn-importation  bill  until  such  a  com- 
mittee shall  have  been  appointed,  and  have  made  its  report.  I  separate  the  question 
of  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  appointing  a  committee,  from  the  question  of  whether 
this  bill  shall  be  suspended  or  not  suspended.  The  appointment  of  a  committee, 
considered  by  itself,  may  be  proper  or  not  proper,  but  I  maintain  it  is  not  proper  if 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  this  bill.  Depend  upon  it,  you  will  not  carry 
public  opinion  and  public  favour  with  you,  in  the  attempt  to  pursue  this  course  of 
obstruction  and  delay.  You  knew  last  session  of  die  intention  of  the  government  to 
.  deal  with  this  question.  I  never  taunted  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  for  not 
stating  exactly  what  were  the  burdens  upon  the  land  which  he  regarded  as  a  justifi- 
cation of  his  proposal  for  placing  a  fixed  duty  of  Ss,  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn.  What  I  said  was  this,  that  the  noble  lord  would  labour  under  the  same 
difficulty  as  I  did,  in  specifying  the  exact  amount  of  burden  upon  the  land,  in  con- 
sideration of  which  he  proposed  to  give  a  protection  of  Ss,  I  was  challenged  to 
show  why  a  maximum  of  20«.  was  necessary  to  protect  the  landed  interest.  I  said, 
that  that  objection  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  any  specific  amount  of  protection 
that  might  be  proposed,  whether  fixed  org^raduated.  I  rested  the  claims  of  the  land 
to  protection,  not  upon  its  peculiar  burdens  alone,  but  upon  other  grounds.  I  said, 
that  protection  to  the  produce  of  the  soil  had  been  afforded  for  the  last  150  years — 
that  laree  capital  had  been  invested  on  land  under  that  system  of  protection — and 
that  notning,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  could  be  more  unwise,  than  to  risk  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  interests  embarked  in  agriculture,  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the 
protection  which  had  so  long  been  afforded  to  them,  under  which  the  existing 
relations  of  society  had,  in  a  great  degree,  been  formed,  and  in  reliance  upon  which, 
80  much  wealth  had  been  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  You  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  differ  from  me  in  that  view,  and  to  tell  me,  that  my  opinions  are 
mistaken.  I  said,  that  another  ground  for  affording  protection  was,  to  insure  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  and  such  a  growth  of  domestic  produce,  as  should  prevent  the 
risk,  the  imminent  risk,  as  I  thought,  if  all  protection  were  discontinued,  of  placing 
the  country  in  a  position  of  entire,  unqualified  dependence  upon  foreign  countries 
for  a  supply  of  corn.  To  make  insurance  against  such  a  calamity,  I  said,  I  thought 
it  necMsary  to  oontioue  protection  to  a  certain  extent  to  cor  domestic  agrioolture. 
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I  said,  also,  that  I  firmly  believe,  tl^at  there  are  special  and  peculiar  burdens  affect- 
ing tlM  land,  as  compared  with  the  other  great  interests  of  the  country.  The  hon. 
giotlemtn  (Mr.  Ward)  scoffs  at  the  notion  of  tithes  being  a  burden  upon 
the  land,  and  expresses  his  astonishment,  that  any  man  on  this  side  of  the  House 
should  be  weak  and  absurd  enough  to  suppose,  that  tithes  have  really  anything  to  do 
with  the  burdens  borne  by  the  landed  interest.  The  hon.  gentleman  may  be  a  very 
great  authority  upon  matters  of  political  economy,  but  I  must  observe,  that  there  are 
ethers,  nearly  equal  to  him,  perhaps,  who  have  entertained  a  very  different  opinion 
upon  this  question  of  tithes  and  their  relation  to  the  land.  They  wrote,  perhaps,  in 
times  comparatively  barbarous,  and  their  names,  perhaps,  may  not  be  so  eminent  as 
that  of  the  hon.  member;  but  Adam  Smith,  for  one,  expressly  declares,  that  he 
regards  tithes  as  constituting  a  burden  upon  the  land.  The  superior  intelligence  of 
the  hoD.  gentleman  may  induce  him  to  discard  the  notion,  and  to  discard  it  with 
contempt ;  but  Adam  Smith  was  certainly  weak  enough  to  look  upon  tithes  as  a 
burden  iq)0D  the  soiL  Adam  Smith  expresses  himself  in  these  words ; — **  Taxes 
cpoQ  the  produce  of  land  are,  in  reality,  taxes  upon  the  rent;  and,  though  they  may 
be  originally  advanced  by  the  farmer,  are  finally  paid  by  the  landlord.  When  a 
censio  portion  of  the  produce  is  to  be  paid  away  for  a  tax,  the  farmer  computes,  as 
Tell  as  he  can,  what  the  value  of  this  portion  is,  one  year  with  another,  likely  to 
aaiouQt  to;  and  he  makes  a  proportionable  abatement  in  the  rent  which  he  agrees  to 
psT  to  the  landlord.  There  is  no  farmer  who  does  not  compute  beforehand  what  the 
church  tithe,  which  is  a  land-tax  of  this  kind,  is,  one  year  with  another,  likely  to 
amount  to.*' 

But  the  hon.  gentleman  says — ^^  There  has  been  a  commutation  of  tithes  of  late 
Tears,  which  alters  the  whole  question,  because  formerly,  the  amount  of  tithe  was 
uncertain,  and  varying  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  quantity  of  produce, 
whereas,  it  is  now  comparatively  fixed  and  certain :  therefore,  whatever  the  opinion 
in  former  times  may  have  been,  it  is  now  clear,  that  tithes  no'  longer  constitute  a 
burden  upon  the  land.'' 

it  may  be  so,  but  Adam  Smith  differs  from  the  hon.  gentleman  upon  this  point 
bUo,  for  Adam  Smith  distinctly  says : — ^'  When,  instead  either  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  produce  of  the  land,  or  of  the  price  of  a  certain  portion,  a  certain  sum  of 
mtmty  is  to  be  paid,  in  full  compensation  for  all  tax  or  tithe,  the  tax  becomes,  in  this 
ca^,  exactly  of  the  same  nature  with  the  land-tax  of  England.  It  neither  rises  nor 
tj^y.i  with  the  rent  of  the  land.  It  neither  encourages  nor  discourages  improvement. 
Ttie  tithe,  in  the  greater  part  of  those  parishes  which  pay  what  is  called  a  modus  in 
lifu  of  all  other  tithe,  is  a  tax  of  this  kind." 

I  must  say,  when  in  any  country  you  throw  the  whole  burden,  or  the  great  part 
(f  the  harden,  of  maintaining  the  Established  Church,  upon  the  land,  if  you  collect 
(hkt  burden  by  an  uncerttdn  rate,  varying  with  the  produce  of  the  soil,  it  acts,  no 
dvubt,  as  a  greater  discouragement  to  agriculture,  than  if  it  were  commuted  to  a 
D'tius  or  fixed  sum.  It  is  clear  that  the  commutation  of  such  an  uncertain  tax  as 
tit  tie,  iQto  j^  gj^^  QQ^  definite  sum,  must  operate  as  a  great  benefit  to  the  land — a 
great  encouragement  to  the  improved  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  an  increased 
stimulant  to  the  application  of  capital  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  I  do  not  deny 
that ;  but  I  say,  that  Adam  Smith  and  Mr.  Ricardo,  both  of  them,  distinctly  declare, 
tbat  tbey  consider  tithes  a  burden  upon  the  land.  There  cannot  be  a  question  as  to 
what  the  opinions  of  those  writers  were  upon  the  point.  Mr.  Ricardo  says : — *'  If 
the  importation  price  of  wheat  was  60^.  a  quarter  in  England,  and  it  was  6O9.  a 
quarter  on  the  Continent,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  burden  of  tithes,  wheat  was 
ruined  In  Engkind  to  70s.  a  quarter,  a  duty  of  lOs,  ought  also  to  be  imposed  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn.*' 

Tliesc  were  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Ricardo.  They  may  be  entirely  wrong,  but  they 
c^^nly  differ  very  much  from  those  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  I)onH  let  the  hon. 
g^tleman  suppose,  that  three  or  four  days  will  settle  this  question  in  committee.  I 
«m  not  now  saying,  whether  it  may  be  proper  or  not  to  appoint  a  committee  for  the 
I'Qrpose  of  inquiring  into  the  burdens  of  the  land;  but  this  I  may  say,  that  as  far  as 
1  have  had  any  commnnication  with  the  landed  interest,  thev  have  evinced  no  appro- 
hen«ioDsas  to  the  result  of  such  an  inquiry  as  that  proposed  in  the  hon.  gentleman*^ 
ori^ul  notice  of  motion.    I  confine  myself  to  that  original  motion,  because  it  is  the 
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only  one  that  the  hon.  g^tleman  can  properly  hring  under  the  notice  of  the  House. 
The  landed  interest,  as  far  as  I  have  communicated  with  them,  have  not  told  me, 
that  they  thought  it  essential  to  their  interests  that  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  peculiar  burdens  borne  by  them  should  be  absolutely  precluded ;  but  I 
assure  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  such  an  inquiry  would  be  of  rather  longer  con> 
tinuance  than  be  appears  to  think.    Coming  here  himself,  and  laying  down  his  dicta 
as  an  authority  upon  the  subject,  he  will  be  met  by  others  who  may  differ  from  him, 
and  whose  opmions,  though  opposed  to  his  own,  may  yet  be  regarded  as  worthy  of 
some  consideration.    I  for  one  am  not  prepared  to  be  governed  by  all  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  arrived  upon  this  subject     The  question, 
'*  What  is  the  exact  amount  of  the  special  burden  imposed  upon  the  land  f  is  in  my 
estimation  an  extremely  difficult  one  upon  which  to  form  an  accurate  opinion.     It 
is  a  question  which,  according  to  my  Tiew  of  it,  must  be  determined  rather  upon 
general  reasoning,  than  upon  the  positive  dicta  of  any  twelve  or  fifteen  gentlemen 
who  may  be  formed  into  a  committee  to  consider  of  it.    Tithe,  church-rates,  in 
short,  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Church,  is  im- 
posed upon  the  land.    I  do  not  deny  that,  in  towns,  a  very  considerable  sum  is 
raised  towards  the  support  of  the  church  in  the  form  of  church-rates ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  land  pays  a  very  full  proportion  of  the 
amount  which  is  levied  generally  for  the  payment  of  church-rates.     That,  of  coui^ 
would  be  one  subject  of  inquiry  before  a  committee.    Another  subject  of  inquiry 
would  be,  how  the  stock  and  profits  of  trade  were  now  allowed  to  escape  the  pay- 
ment of  poor-rates?     Because  there  (San  be  no  doubt  that  the  original  policy  of  the 
law  was,  that  stock  in  tmde  and  the  profits  of  trade  should  contribute  equally  with 
the  land  to  the  support  of  the  poor.     It  was  found  so  difficult,  however,  to  collect  a 
fair  and  proper  quota  of  the  rate  from  stock-in-trade  and  the  profits  of  trade,  that 
you  passed,  not  m^ny  months  since,  an  act  directly  at  yariance  with  the  original 
object  of  the  law,  relieving  trade  from  this  contribution  to  the  poor-rates,  and,  of 
course,  placing  the  burden  upon  the  land.    I  believe  that  of  late  years  there  has 
been  a  more  equal  apportionment  of  the  poor-rate;  but  if  I  take  the  whole  of  the 
contribution  now  made  for  relief  of  the  poor,  I  think  I  shall  still  find,  I  do  not  say 
in  what  proportion,  but  certainly  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  is  levied  upon 
the  land.    I  do  not  think  that  my  hon.  friend  meant  to  insist  upon  it,  that  the  return 
of  1826  afibrded  an  exact  view  of  the  relative  proportion  in  which  the  different 
interests  of  the  country  contributed  to  this  burden  at  the  present  moment    But  I 
will  tell  you  what  the  relative  proportion  was  in  1826.    The  proportion  levied  from 
the  land  in  that  year  was  ;£4,523,000;  from  dwelling-houses,  £1,788,000  {  from 
mills,  factories,  &c.,  £255,000.    As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  quote  this  as  an  exact  in- 
dication of  what  the  proportion  is  now ;  but  I  still  think,  if  you  refer  to  the  original 
policy  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  you  will  find  that  the  sum  contributed  from  other 
sources  is  proportionately  far  less  than  that  contributed  by  the  land.    Looking  to 
other  burdens  that  bear  upon  the  land,  I  know  that  there  are  many,  who  contend, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  their  argument  is  true,  that  these  burdens  are  borne,  not  by 
the  land  itself,  but  by  the  consumer  of  the  produce  derived  from  the  land.     This 
argument  has  been  specially  applied  to  the  article  of  barley.    The  revenue  derived 
from  barley,  including  the  malt-tax  and  the  duty  upon  spirits,  may  be  taken  at 
£10,000,000  a-year.     I  know  that  the  consumer  pays  a  very  large  proportion  of  that 
amount  of  taxation ;  but  1  know  also  that  in  manufactures  the  doctrine  is  this :  if 
you  have  a  duty  upon  any  particular  article  of  manufacture,  you  diminish  the  con- 
sumption of  that  particular  article.     I  am  constantly  told  (and  I  am  going  to  act 
upon  the  principle  in  some  degree),  "  reduce  the  duty  upon  any  article  of  great 
consumption,  and  the  consumption  of  that  article  will  increase.**    True ;  and  if  I 
were  to  reduqe  the  duty  on  barley,  I  should,  no  doubt,  promote  the  consumption  of 
it ;  but  what  I  contend  is  this :  if  I  levy  a  duty  amounting  to  nearly  £10,000,000  a-year 
upon  one  particular  article  of  agricultural  produce,  although  it  is  perfectly  true  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  that  duty  is  borne  by  the  consumer,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate what  proportion  falls  upon  the  consumer,  and  what  proportion  upon  the  land.  It 
would  be  most  difficult  to  determine  wheie  the  land  ceases,  and  where  the  consumer 
b^ns,  to  pay  this  tax.    I  say,  then,  that  I  cannot  prove  to  you,  as  you  call  upon  me   j 
to  do,  what  is  the  exact  and  preciseamount  of  thespecial  burdens  imposed  upon  the  land. 
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It  wooid  require  a  wiser  man  eyen  than  the  hon.  member  for  Sheffield,  to  perform  such 
&dat)r.  Admitting^  that  commerce,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  injured  by  the  protection 
giren  to  hmd,  yet  if  a  minister,  whoseesthejusticeof  continuing  that  protection,  is  called 
upon  to  state  preosely  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  particular  and  special  burdens 
which  render  such  a  protection  justifiable,  he  will  find  himself  in  a  Tery  embarrassing 
and  difficult  situatioo.  You  say,  "  If  these  special  burdens  exist,  define  them — 
specify  them — ^let  us  know  what  they  are.''  I  tell  you  that  that  is  very  difficult,  and 
after  all  the  research  of  a  committee,  I  believe  it  would  be  very  difficult  still.  These 
are  the  general  impressions  under  which  I  speak ;  but  they  are  distinct  considerations 
from  the  present  question,  which  is  thi?,  shall  I  postpone  indefinitely  the  Corn-im- 
portation bilU  until  the  committee  proposed  by  the  hon.  gentleman  shall  have  made 
it^  report  ?  Perhaps  the  hon.  gentleman  will  say,  *'  I  only  propose  a  committee, 
and  if  the  landed  interest,  as  you  say,  are  not  afraid  of  inquiry,  why  should  that 
cummittee  be  opposed?'*  It  is  true  that  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  his  original  notice 
of  motion,  pointed  only  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  but  in  his  speech 
of  this  evening  he  talks  of  that  committee  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  passing 
of  the  Corn-importation  bill ;  and  speaking  of  the  labours  of  the  committee,  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  appointed,  he  says,  '*  It  may  be  a  very  tedious  business."  Foreseeing 
thi5, 1  ask  the  House  to  decide  upon  the  question  before  it,  as  practical  men,  ac- 
i]aaiiited  with  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  country.  I  ask  what  the  country 
would  think  of  me,  if  I  were  to  sav  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  *^  I  think  this  is  a  very 
reasonable  motion.'*  I  have  been  for  a  long  time  considering,  not  this  question  only, 
but  all  the  questions  which  I  brought  forward  the  other  night,  connected  with  the 
fintoce  and  commerce  of  the  country.  I  have  endeavoured  to  suggest,  with  respect 
to  aU  of  them,  as  fair  and  practical  a  settlement  as  I  could.  What  would  the  country 
think  of  me,  if  I  now  said,  '*  Here  is  a  very  plausible  motion  for  inquiry,  brought  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  member  for  Sheffield  ?  I  will  leave  the  com  trade,  I  will  leave 
the  landowners,  the  tenantry,  all  men  who  derive  their  income  from  the  sale  of  corn 
or  the  production  of  corn,  in  a  state  of  utter  uncertainty,  and  go  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Sheffield  into  an  inquiry  which  ma^  possibly  terminate  some  three 
sessions  hence.^*  I  leave  it  to  the  country  to  decide  whether  my  objection  to  the 
faoD.  gentleman's  motion  is  not  a  reasonable  one.  To  that  motion  I  shall  certainly 
give  my  decided  opposition. 

The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  115,  and  the  House  went  into 
committee,  several  clauses  were  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 


INCOME  TAX~MACHINERY. 
March  15,  1842. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Baring  submitted  a  series  of  questions,  relative  to  the  machinery  to  be 
ernployed  in  the  collection  of  the  proposed  Income-tax. 

Sia  R.  Pekl:  Sir,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  put  to  me  seven  questions,  to 
vliicfa  he  requires  an  answer.  As  I  stated  to  the  House,  I  shall  bring  forward  a 
measure  embracing  the  general  principles  which  I  have  already  disclosed,  and  on 
vhich  the  present  government  proposes  to  found  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  eDoriDocia  deficiency  which  has  been  occasioned  by  the  disproportion  which  has 
heen  suffered  to  accrue  between  the  revenue  and  expenditure.  In  the  bill  for  raising 
fhe  property- tax,  there  are  about  218  clauses;  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  thinks 
it  coDvenieot  for  me  to  state,  in  answer  to  his  question,  what  is  the  general  purport 
of  (hoseckuises.  Consistently  with  my  public  duty,  I  do  not  feel  I  could  give  an 
answer  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  without  entering  into  explanations  which  cannot 
^  properly  made  in  replug  to  a  single  question,  or  a  series  of  questions.  The 
Hotise,  I  am  sore,  must  feel,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  any  one  who  labours 
under  the  responsibility  of  proposing  a  great  measure  to  parliament,  and  upon  which 
i^  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  intentions  of  the  government  should  be  kept 
P^eetiy  secret,  as  regards  its  operation  on  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
^'i^cmti,  to  disclofe  tlra  principal  provisions  of  his  scheme  in  an  imperfect  shape 
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before  parliament.  The  records  of  whole  proceedings  of  the  old  property-tax  com- 
missioners were  destroyed  by  a  vote  of  this  House.  Almost  all  the  officers  employed 
under  it,  have  ceased  to  exist.  I  do  not  deny  the  importance  of  the  matter  to  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman^s  question  applies,  and  I  think  the  machinery  under  the 
roposed  tax  a  question  of  grave  consideration.  But  it  is  the  first  privilege,  as  I 
old  it,  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  in 
detail  the  provisions  of  an  all*  important  measure  of  this  nature.  It  is  perfectly  open 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  debate  this  question  on  Friday ;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
fitting  that  I  should  explain,  in  answer  to  a  mere  question,  what  are  the  general 

f  revisions  of  a  bill,  so  complicated  as  one  for  levying  a  tax  of  this  nature  must  be, 
must,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  decline  answering  the  question  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman. 

In  reply  to  Viscount  Hovdck,  Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  the  noble  viscount  and  every 
hon.  gentleman  would  have  the  fullest  opportunity,  during  the  progress  of  the  bill, 
of  discussing  the  matter,  if  the  machinery  should  appear  to  them  unsatisfactory,  or 
so  unsatisfactory  as  to  constitute  a  fatal  objection  to  the  measure.  Acceding  to  the 
preliminary  resolution  would  not  bind  the  noble  viscount  to  support  every  part  of 
the  bill.  He  was  sure  the  House  would  not  expect,  in  reference  to  a  bill  which 
might  contain  about  218  clauses,  any  member  should  be  bound  to  all  the  details. 
He  would,  at  the  earliest  period,  whenever  there  was  an  opportunitv  of  entering  into 
an  explanation  (but  not  in  answer  to  a  question),  state  to  the  Ilouse  the  general 
principle  on  which  he  proposed  the  machinery  should  be  constructed.  He  would  do 
so  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  the  comments  that  might  be  made  by 
various  hon.  gentlemen,  but  not  when  he  was  limited  to  a  mere  answer  to  a  question. 
He  apprehended,  that  Mr.  Pitt  made  his  explanations  in  the  committee  on  the  biU, 
and  not  in  answer  to  questions.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  would  be  at  perfect 
liberty  to  ask  for  details  on  Friday  next ;  but  how  was  it  possible  for  him  to  enter 
into  explanations  of  the  sort  reouired,  in  answer  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  seven 
questions,  as  to  who  were  to  be  the  commissioners,  what  powers  they  were  to  exercise, 
what  officers  of  excise  or  other  department  were  to  collect  the  tax,  what  powers  each 
were  to  have,  and  so  forth  ? 

Conversation  at  an  end. 


THE  INCOME  TAX. 
Mabch  18,  1842. 


The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. — 
Sib  Robebt  Feel  spoke  as  follows : — I  can  assure  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John 
Russell)  that  the  notice  he  has  given,  of  his  intention  to  offer  a  determined  opposi- 
tion to  my  proposal,  has  not  in  the  slightest  degree  disappointed  or  disconcerted  mo. 
Notwithstanding  the  silence  of  the  other  night — notwithstanding  the  calmness  with 
which  my  proposition  was  received — notwithstanding  the  declaration  that  my  pro- 
posal should  be  considered  as  a  whole,  I  felt,  that  in  the  attempt  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  this  country  had  been  involved  by  the  financial  administration  of 
the  late  government,  I  felt,  that  whatever  efforts  I  might  make,  whether  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  loans,  whether  by  the  imposition  of  taxes  upon  the  income  and  property 
of  the  country,  whether  by  burdens  upon  the  working  classes,  by  means  of  taxes  on 
articles  of  consumption,  1  had  not  undertaken  an  easy  task  ,*  but  I  was  confident 
that  my  chief  opponents  would  be  those  who  had  involved  the  country  in  difficulties. 
But  you  (speaking  to  the  opposition)  shall  not  divert  the  attention  of  the  country 
from  the  real  pomt  at  issue.  This  is  no  question  of  ^otc  </«  Cologne;  this  is  no 
(question  of  colonial  asses.  Never  did  I  see  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  F.  Bar- 
ing) so  much  excited  as  he  was  upon  that  subject.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  never 
felt  half  the  indignation  at  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  country  that  he  exhibited 
at  the  imposition  of  a  differential  duty  upon  colonial  asses  as  compared  to  foreign 
asses.  He  contemplated  with  the  calmness  of  a  philosopher,  year  by  year,  an  in- 
creasiDg  deficiency  in  the  public  finances ;  but,  to  propose  a  differential  duty  of  Qd, 
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upon  s  eolonial  ass,  excited  .the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  a  pitch  of  indignation.  But 
t&f  question  to  be  considered  is  this — the  financial  administration  of  the  country  and 
of  India  having  been,  for  five  or  six  years,  in  the  hands  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite, 
in  what  position  is  the  country  placed  ?  The  time  has  arrived  (again  speaking 
to  the  opposition)  when  your  tampering  with  saving-banks,  and  with  5  per  cent, 
upon  Customs  duties,  must  be  abandoned,  and  some  decided  and  vigorous  effort 
most  be  made  to  equalise  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  country.  You  say 
that  joa  will  submit  to  future  and  onerous  taxation,  when  you  are  convinced -of 
iti  necesaty,  in  order  to  urodu^e  that  equalisation.  Well,  upon  the  actual  ex- 
penditure you  will  be  callea  to  make  in  the  course  of  this  year,  there  is  a  deficit  of 
i3,000,000.  It  has  become  necessary,  since  I  last  addressed  the  House  on  this  subject, 
to  send  additional  reinforcements  to  India,  in  consequence  of  the  policy  you  have 
pursued  with  r^anl  to  that  country ;  and  it  will  be  my  duty,  in  order  to  adopt 
the  measures  which  are  requbite  for  vindicating  the  honour  of  the  British  arms,  to 
propose  to  parliament  increased  military  estimates,  in  addition  to  those  which  I 
have  already  submitted.  The  actual  deficit  is  ;£2,570,000.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  F.  Baring)  has  seemed  delighted  at  an  error  he  supposed  he  had  discoTcred 
m  my  estimate.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said  he  had  been  fishing,  and  that 
be  bad  fished  with  great  success,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  was  about  to  offer 
me  a  large  sum,  of  which  I  was  not  aware.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said  I 
bid  calculated  an  actual  deficiency  of  ;£2,569,000,  while  he  had  discovered  that 
it  wooU  only  amount  to  ^£2,469,000,  making  a  difference  of  £100,000;  and  he 
taunted  me  with  my  arithmetical  inaccuracy  in  exhibiting  such  a  blunder  in  my 
calculations.  This  sum  of  j£100,000  I  thought  it  necessary  to  provide,  though  I 
could  not  enter  much  into  detail  on  the  subject,  to  meet  any' deficiency  which 
miarht  arise  on  special  emergency.  But  I  must  deprive  myself  of  the  consolation 
Kbieh  the  right  hon.  fisherman  has  offered  me,  for  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  the 
result  will  be,  that  I  shall  have  an  actual  deficiency  to  provide  for  to  the  amount  of 
£:3,(  100,000.^  I  presume  that  a  provident  man,  in  calculating  his  expenditure  for 
tbe  year,  will  take  into  account,  not  merely  the  actual  payments  for  which  he  has 
to  proride,  bnt  any  special  expenses  he  may  be  called  upon  to  meet.  I  said,  there- 
fore, that  I  calcniated  the  cost  of  the  expedition  to  China — which,  in  pursuance  of 
tbe  policy  of  tbe  late  government,  we  have  undertaken  to  carry  on,  I  trust,  even 
with  additional  vigour — I  calculated  the  cost  of  that  expedition,  for  the  year  ending 
April,  1843,  would  be,  at  the  very  least,  j£l,300,000.  I  proposed  merely  to  include  in 
the  estimates  a  vote  of  ^00,000,  because,  I  thought  it  might  only  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  actual  payment  of  that  amount  in  the  course  of  the  present  year ; 
bat  £800,000  of  expenditure  is  thus  left  unprovided  for,  and  add  that  sum,  sup- 
TiMog  the  actual  deficit  should  amount,  not  to  £2,570,000,  but  to  £3,000,000  in  the 
ourse  of  the  year,  to  the  amount  which  must  be  demanded  for  the  service  of  the 
eosuiogyear,  and  you  bring  up  the  clear  net  deficiency  to  £3,800,000.  I  think  that 
estimate  will  not  be  questioned.  How,  then,  is  this  deficiency  to  be  supplied  ?  All 
appear  to  concur  in  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  provided  for  by  an  addition  to  the 
rrtenoe  of  the  country.  Sir,  I  vrish,  in  the  face  of  that  deficiency,  to  incur  a  further 
d<rfifieocy.  I  wish,  for  the  sake  of  public  policy,  for  the  sake  of  removing  burdens 
which  press  upon  the  springs  of  manufacturing  industry  and  commercial  enterprise, 
to  add  to  the  existing  deficiency.  If  it  be  politic  to  abolish  altogether  prohibi- 
tioDs^if  it  be  politic  to  reduce  prohibitory  duties — if  it  bo  politic  to  mitigate  the 
dnties  npoo  certain  articles  of  consumption,  and  upon  certain  raw  materials  which 
FDter  into  every  commercial  enterprise — 1  allude  to  such  articles  as  timber — and  if 
that  policy  be  approved  of  and  adopted,  a  fresh  addition,  roust  be  made  to  the 
d^Bcitof  the  year  of  from  £1,000,000  to  £1,200,000,  leaving,  therefore,  a  total 
deficiency  of  revenue,  as  compared  with  ex))enditure,  for  the  ensuing  year,  of  not 
leH  than  £4,800,000.  I  explained  to  the  House,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  mode  in 
which  I  propose  to  meet  this  deficiency.  I  propose  to  levy  a  tax  upon  tbe  income 
f>f  the  country — apon  the  income  of  persons,  all  of  whom  I  cannot  call  rich,  but 
the  greater  number  of  whom  are  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances,  and  this  tax 
ai-on  the  property  and  income  of  the  country  will  produce  the  sum  of  about 
•f-U<H),00O.  If  my  facU'be  admitted  as  to  the  extent  of  the  deficiency— if  the 
poiie;  of  remoriog  prohibitions,  of  mitigating  prohibitory  duties,  and  of  reducing  the 
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amoant  of  duty  upon  certain  great  articles  of  commerce,  be  allowed,  the  defi« 
ciency  thus  produced  must  be  met  in  some  manner;  and  the  question  at  issue  be- 
tween the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  and  myself-— the  question  which  will  decide 
the  financial  policy,  as  it  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  government — ^is,  whether  my 
advice,  or  that  of  the  noble  lord  shall  be  taken — whether  I  shall  be  permitted  to 
make  this  attempt  to  relieve  the  country  from  embarrassment,  or  whether  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  nation  shall  be  restored  to  the  hands  of  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  difficulties  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  How  does  the  noble  lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  propose  to  raise  this  deficiency  of  ;£4, 800,000  ?  He  says,  that  if 
I  had  proposed  any  other  tax,  I  should  have  had  his  cordial  support.  Does  the  tax 
upon  coals  afford  me  any  striking  indication  of  that  cordial  acquiescence,  when  the 
noble  lord  has  stated,  that  I  may  not  only  expect  his  determined  opposition  to  the 
Income-tax,  but  also  to  the  tax  upon  coals  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite, 
(Mr.  F.  Baring)  has  questioned  the  policy  of  increasing  the  tax  on  spirits,  and  has 
said,  that  he  entertains  opinions  most  adverse  to  such  a  measure.  How  I  shall  fare 
with  regard  to  the  stamp  duties  in  Ireland,  I  know  not ;  but  I  see  a  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Shell)  preparing  for  opposition  to  that  branch  of  my  proposal.  [Mr. 
Shiel:  I  said  nothing.]  It  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman does  not  threaten  me  with  opposition ;  but  I  do  not  think,  from  the  indica- 
tions I  have  perceived,  that  I  have  a  right  to  entertain  very  sanguine  anticipations, 
that  if.  Instead  of  resorting  to  a  tax  on  the  income  of  the  country,  I  had  revived 
the  tax  upon  leather,  or  salt,  or  any  of  the  articles  from  which  duties  have  been  re- 
moved, I  should  have  received  very  cordial  support  from  hon.  gentlemen  opposite. 
The  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  has  intimated,  that  he  will  submit  resolutionii  to 
the  House  in  opposition  to  my  measure.  Those  resolutions  will,  of  course,  involve 
the  consideration  of  the  Corn-laws  and  of  the  sugar  duties.  The  noble  lord  will 
agwn  propose  his  fixed  duty  on  com,  as  a  means  of  ndsing  the  public  revenue ; 
and  it  will  be  for  the  House  to  determine,  whether  they  will  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  property- tax,  or  impose  a  fixed  duty  of  8«.,  or  a  lower  amount,  upon  corn, 
in  order  to  improve  the  finances  of  the  country.  Those  right  hon.  gentlemen  who 
are  political  supporters  of  the  noble  lord,  and  who  tell  me,  that  by  the  scale  of  duties 
I  propose,  I  am  ruining  Irish  agriculture,  and  destroying  the  hopes  of  the  growth  of 
oats  in  Ireland,  will  have  to  decide  whether  they  prefer  the  noble  lord's  scheme  to 
that  which  I  contemplate,  for  the  noble  lord  proposes  to  reduce  the  protective  duty 
upon  Irish  produce,  below  that  which  it  now  enjoys,  anticipating  a  supply  of 
vevenne  from  a  fixed  duty  on  com.  With  respect  to  sugar,  I  admit  that  it  is  a  sub- 
ject perfectly  open  to  consideration.  The  noble  lord  will  be  acting  in  coBsbtency 
with  the  opinions  he  has  before  expressed,  if  he  proposes  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
foreign  sugar,  in  the  hope  that  a  revenue  may  be  derived  from  that  source.  What 
other  suggestions  the  noble  lord  may  make  for  improving  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  I  cannot  conceive.  I  am  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  course  which 
has  beM8n  pursued  with  respect  to  the  reduction  I  propose  to  make  in  the  timber 
duties.  I  certainly  thought  it  was  a  prevailing  opinion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House,  that  there  was  no  more  onerous  impost  than  that  upon  foreign  timber. 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  result  of  that  impost  is  not  merely  to  diminish  the  sup- 
plies from  the  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic — not  merely  to  prevent  us  from 
availing  ourselves  of  an  extensive  market  for  a  considerable  portion  of  our  manu< 
factures,  but  it  has  also  been  contended,  I  believe,  that  the  operation  of  the  tax  is  to 
give  a  preference  to  inferior  timber,  as  compared  with  good,  and  to  lead  to  the 
purchase  of  a  comparatively  bad  article  at  a  high  price.  The  proposal  I  make  is,  to 
attach  a  nominal  duty  to  Canadian  timber,  and  to  make  as  great  a  reduction  in  the 
duties  on  foreign  timber  imported  into  this  country  as  is  consistent  with  a  just 
protection  to  the  produce  of  our  own  dominions.  The  loss  of  revenue,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  be  considerable ;  but  I  reconcile  myself  to  that  loss  from  the  conviction 
that  when  you  deal  with  articles  of  extensive  consumption,  or  the  raw  materials 
of  manufacture,  it  is  on  the  whole  good  policy  to  make  such  a  reduction  as 
will  insure  to  the  consumer  the  full  benefit  of  that  reduction.  I  have  read  treatises 
on  this  subject,  edited  by  hon.  gentlemen  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  noble 
lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell),  who  have  held  office  in  connection  with  the  party 
by  which  the  noble  lord  is  supported,  and  who  have  always  been  coosidered  high 
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inlboritict  in  reference  to  financial  and  commercial  matters.  I  certainly  think 
that  the  publications  of  Sir  Henry  Pamell  are,  on  many  points,  entitled  to  consider- 
able weight;  bat  I  have  freqnentiy  heard  them  appealed  to  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Home,  as  almost  conclusive  declarations  in  matters  of  commercial  policy.  That 
lion,  baronet  has  expressed  this  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  duty  on  timber  ,-^ 
^'The  doty  on  timber  affects  and  injures  industry  in  a  ^reat  Tariefy  of  ways,  in  con- 
scouesce  of  its  being  so  much  used  in  buildings,  ships,  machinery,  &c/' 

He  then  goes  on  to  say,  '*  That  countries  possessing  forests  in  the  vicinitv  of 
DsngaUe  rivers,  have  great  advantages  over  others  not  so  circumstanced,  and  by 
kjiog  a  duty  on  timber,  you  still  further  increase  those  advantages.  It  would 
appear  as  if  it  were  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  a  continued  successful  competi- 
tioD  with  foreign  shipbuilders,  that  you  should  admit  foreign  timber  free  of  all  duty.** 

**Tbat,  however  (be  adds),  might  be  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  revenue  ;**  and  he 
goes  on  to  state  that  the  particular  measure  he  proposed  was  this : — that,  in  place 
of  the  preKttt  duty,  it  should  be  reduced  to  £1  10«.  per  load  ;  and  that,  thereby,  he 
calculated  the  revenue  would  b4  considerably  increased,  because  then,  nearly 
tbe  whole  of  the  foreign  timber  consumed  would  pay  a  duty  o^  £\  10«.,  instead  of  a 
small  poition  paying  £2  15«.,  and  the  remainder  only  10«.  His  proposal  was,  to 
bnpose  a  daty  of  SOt.  on  foreign  timber,  and  of  10».  on  that  from  our  colonies ; 
and  the  duty  I  propose,  firom  5th  April,  1843,  is  2^«.  on.  foreign  timber,  30^.  on 
(ieab,  sad  on  colonial  timber  only  a  nominal  duty.  [Mr.  Labouchere:  That 
proposition  was  made  when  the  revenue  was  abundant.]  Perhaps  the  right  hon. 
gratlemsn  would  wish  me  to  impose  an  additional  duty  on  foreign  timber.  Why, 
that  was  the  policy  of  the  late  government ;  but  I  leave  the  House  to  judge 
which  is  the  wisest  policy— if  you  can  afford  it,  to  encourage  the  importation  of 
foreign  and  Canadian  timber  at  the  duties  I  recommend,  or  to  lay  a  duty  of  50«.  on 
f&rdgn  timber,  and  of  20f .  on  Canadian  timber.  If  Sir  Henry  Parnell  be  right,  I 
eaoDot  help  thinking  that,  if  your  object  be  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  springs 
of  iodoatiy— upon  tbe  ship-builder,  the  landowner,  the  builder  of  manufactories, 
or  tbe  boikler  of  cottages  and  houses  of  every  description — it  is  hardly  possible  for 
;oQ  to  make  a  reduction  of  duty  upon  any  article  of  consumption  whicn  will  give 
racb  ^rett  and  general  asustance  as  the  duty  on  timber,  the  facility  in  the  im- 
pfrtstion  of  which  will  be  so  extensively  increased.  If  you  can  do  this  without 
iojaitiee  to  the  colonial  timber  merchant,  you  will  have  accomplished  a  most  impor- 
tant benefit.  With  respect  to  coffee,  also,  I  am  surprised  at  the  comments  made 
on  the  other  side,  on  my  proposed  reduction  of  duty.  I  thought,  after  the  evidence 
Ubn  before  tbe  import  duties  committee,  showing  the  gpradual  increase  of 
consumption — after  the  testimony  given  by  coffee-house  keepers  in  London,  as  to 
the  hnmenae  importance  which  the  labouring  classes,  attach  to  the  cheapness  of 
r»ffee— I  did  not  expect  to  hear  from  tlie  noble  lord  a  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of 
Bcrifieing  revenue  for  the  sake  of  increasing  consumption.  For  this  purpose,  in 
addition  lo  the  deficiency  caused  by  expenditure,  I  am  willing  to  incur  the  risk 
''f  further  deficiency  by  a  remission  or  duty,  making,  as  I  before  stated,  the 
totil  defideocy  to  be  supplied  amount  to  ;£4, 300,000.  I  do  not  deny  the  objections 
that  enst  to  a  tax  upon  Income :  I  expected  to  hear  it  said,  that  it  is  a  novel 
pf^^poaitioo  in  time  of  peace;  but  let  roe  ask,  is  there  any  man  who  can  be  deceived 
by  aueb  pbnsible  but  fallacious  observations P  It  is  public  necessity  which  justifies 
the  tai,  whether  imposed  in  time  of  peace  or  of  war.  In  time  of  peace,  too  1  To 
call  this  a  tSme  of  peace.  Because  you  have  not  the  cannon  actually  booming 
io  yoor  can,  yoo  wisely  arrive  at  tbe  conclusion  that  we  are  living  in  a  time 
^  peve.  fievate  your  vision  until  it  can  embrace  your  Indian  terntory ;  look 
^  the  wir  yon  have  been  carrying  on  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Indus.  I  say 
OfAhing  of  the  policy  of  the  course  you  have  pursued  there,  but  can  a  country 
(BfBffed  m  such  a  vrar  flatter  itself  that  it  is  at  peace  P  Look  again  at  your  Syrian 
expedition  of  last  year,  and  concurrently  with  that,  the  costly  hostilities  carried  on 
n  China.  Have  yon  been,  and  are  you  now,  in  that  state  of  profound  tranquillity 
vbidi  entitles  you  to  call  it  peace  f  Mark,  then,  all  these  sources  of  expenditure,  and 
trii  De  if  you  are  not  in  a  condition  which  excepts  the  present  from  the  ordinary 
t^  sad  justifies  a  resort  to  the  Income-tax,  and  to  the  objections  and  ioconveni* 
»6ca  to  whidi  I  knaw  it  is  liable?    The  noble  lord  says,— ''Do  not  impose  the 
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Income-tax,  t>ecause  you  will  show  foreign  nations  that  the  resources  of  this 
country  are  exhausted.*' 

I  say,  never  mind  what  may  be  the  impression  upon  foreign  countries.  Do  that 
which  you  beh'eve  to  be  just — that  which  you  think  consistent  with  sound  policy — 
and  let  foreign  nations  think  what  they  will.  If,  in  a  time  of  peace — a  time  of 
European  peace— you  have  a  large  deficiency  to  supply,  and  consider  It  more 
just  that  the  affluent  classes  shall  supply  it,  rather  than  pressing  upon  the  poor  by 
taxing  articles  of  consumption,  adopt  that  course,  and  do  not  be  afraid  of  what 
foreign  countries  may  think  of  your  resources.  If  foreign  countries  misapprehend 
and  mistake — if  they  print  paragraphs  in  newspapers,  to  show  that  England  is  in  a 
condition  of  financial  embarrassment — what  difference  can  that  make  in  your 
real  situation  ?  The  time  will  come  when  they  will  discover  their  error ;  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  act  no  unworthy  as  well  as  unwise  part,  but  disregard  all  such  conse> 
quences  as  to  what  others  may,  for  the  moment,  think  of  your  condition  and 
resources.  If  you  do  what  is  just,  and  so  far  what  is  politic,  depend  upon  it,  after 
mists  have  cleared  away,  perhaps,  in  a  little  week,  foreign  countries  will  arrive  at  a 
more  fair  conclusion,  and  if  their  opinion  be  of  so  much  importance,  they  will  then 
admire  you  for  making  exertions  corresponding  with  the  necessity  of  the  occa- 
sion. In  order  to  prevent  erroneous  notions  on  their  part,  will  you  consent  to 
pursue  a  course  which  .you  know  to  be  neither  just  nor  politic  f  With  such  a 
deficiency  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  it  better  then  to  call  upon  the  income  of  the 
country  to  supply  it,  or  to  tax  articles  of  general  consumption  ?  There  is  no  alterna- 
tive. In  order  to  raise  four  millions  of  revenue,  does  any  man  think  there  is  any  al- 
ternative ?  You  want  four  millions  for  the  service  of  the  present  year,  but  to  try  experi- 
ments on  the  commercial  tariff  of  the  country  will  not  furnish  the  money,  and  does 
any  man  mean  to  tell  me  that  there  is  any  middle  course  between  imposing  a  tax  upon 
property  and  laying  taxes  upon  articles  of  consumption?  Certainly,  you  may  say,  I 
will  resort  to  a  house-tax;  but  I  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Pitt  adopted  that  course  in  1797, 
and  found  the  burden  so  great,  and  the  evasions  such,  that  in  the  next  year  he  re- 
sorted to  a  property- tax.  Mr.  Pitt,  wishing  to  affect  the  property  of  the  country, 
produced  a  plan  by  which  the  assessed  taxes  paid  at  a  preceding  period,  should 
be  considered  the  test  of  property.  He  tried  to  obtain  a  10  per  cent.  Income-tax 
by  that  criterion ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it,  and  my  belief  is,  that  a 
house- tax  would  be  much  more  unjust  in  its  operation  than  an  Income-tax.  The 
objection  to  the  Income-tax  is,  that  it  is  inquisitorial.  I  do  not  deny  the  objection ; 
but,  apart  from  that,  I  feel  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  taxes  that  can  be  imposed  :  3  per 
cent.,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  procure  the 
supply,  and  I  make  the  proposition  from  a  firm  conviction  that  it  will  be  infinitely 
less  onerous  and  more  just  than  any  other  tax.  Moreover,  I  have  the  strongest  per- 
suasion that  if  my  general  proposal  be  received  by  the  House,  the  actual  sum  each 
man  will  contribute  will  be  exceedingly  small.  If  my  whole  plan  be  adopted,  there 
will  be  a  diminution  in  the  cost  of  living  which  will  repay  to  the  contributors  of  the 
Income-tax  a  large  portion  of  the  money  they  are  called  upon  to  advance.  Take 
the  case  of  a  man  of  j£5000  a  year :  he  will  contribute  £150,  and  it  is  my  fixed  be- 
lief that  he  will  receive  back,  in  cheapness  of  living,  the  greater  part  of  tlie  sum  he 
pays.  My  settled  opinion  is,  that  the  burden  will  be  less  than  that  arising  from  any 
other  tax  we  could  devise,  l^he  noble  viscount  (Viscount  Howick)  states  the  case 
of  a  man  who  has  only  £15S  per  annum ;  but,  wherever  you  draw  the  line,  there 
must  be  some  hardship ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  it  is  impossible  to  propose 
a  tax  which  will  not  be  liable  to  an  objection  of  that  kind.  But  even  in  the  case  of 
a  man  of  i^l50  or  £200  a  year,  I  entertain  the  most  confident  hope  that  the  reduced 
cost  of  articles  of  consumption  will  enable  him  to  pay  the  tax  without  inconvenience. 
Suppose  the  noble  viscount  were  to  take  a  window-tax  instead,  there  must  be  an  ex- 
emption of  houses  under  a  certain  number  of  windows :  seven  windows  might  have 
to  pay,  and  six  windows  be  free  from  the  impost ;  but  still  a  line  must  be  drawn, 
and,  where  it  is  drawn,  there  will,  of  necessity,  be  hardship ;  the  rule  must,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  be  arbitrary  and  inconsistent  with  the  strict  principles  of  reasoning.  I 
do  trust,  however,  that  this  tax  will  not  be  condemned  upon  individual  cases  of 
hardship,  but  that  the  House  will  rather  attend  to  genend  results,  and  fairly 
consider  whether  any  other  tax,  equally  just,  can  be  found,  which  will  be  equally 
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efec  taal  in  raising  the  required  supply  for  the  public  exigency.  I  said,  on  a  former  day, 
tnat  I  would  aTail  myself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  giving  a  full  explanation  of 
(he  maehiaery  for  the  collection  of  the  tax,  and  I  assure  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
tbat  when  I  refused  to  answer  the  question  he  put  to  me  the  other  day,  it  was  from 
a  strong  impression  that  I  could  not,  in  answering  a  question,  give  a  full  and  satis- 
factoiT  explanation.  I  thought  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to  reserve  myself  to  a 
tioie  when  I  could  go  into  all  the  details.  The  period  since  the  Income-tax  was 
imposed,  is  eonsidera^le ;  I  know  that  I  speak  to  many  who  are  aware,  from  practical 
experienee,  or  from  being  conversant  with  financial  subjects,  of  the  principles  applied 
to  the  eoUeetion  of  the  tax ;  but,  in  order  to  make  the  matter  intelligible  to  those 
who  may  not  be  so  well  acquainted  with  it,  I  must  necessarily  refer  to  some  points 
well  known  to  such  as  have  made  the  subject  their  study.  I  shall  now  propose  to 
adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  the  collection  of  this  tax,  the  machinery,  speaking  generally, 
applied  by  that  act  brought  in  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  then  Lord  Henry  Petty,  in  the 
year  1806,  under  the  administration  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Grey ;  and  a  refer- 
ence to  that  act  will  show  any  hon.  gentleman,  who  may  wish  to  ascertain  it  with 
precision,  the  general  mode  which  1  propose  to  adopt  for  the  collection  of  this  tax. 
The  property  tax  was  collected  and  assessed  by  that  act,  and  it  will  be  collected  and 
assessed  now  under  the  general  regulation  applicable  to  the  collection  and  raising  of 
the  assessed  taxes,  and  the  land -tax.  There  are  in  each  county  in  England,  certain 
pefsoos  known  by  the  name  of  the  commissioners  of  land-tax.  Those  commissioners 
of  the  land-tax  will  be  empowered,  and  required  to  appoint,  speaking  generally, 
from  their  own  body,  hut  they  will  not  be  limited  in  the  selection  to  themselves, 
certain  commissioners,  to  be  called  commissioners  for  general  purposes.  Those 
commissionera  for  general  purposes  will  have  to  select  others,  to  be  called  additional 
coaifflisaoners.  Those  additional  commissioners  were  not  limited  in  the  act,  but, 
genenlly,  two  were  appointed,  and  those  two  had  the  charge  of  the  assessment  on 
property.  I  need  not  enter  into  the  mode  in  which  bank  stock,  East-India  stock, 
aod  stock  in  other  public  companies,  will  be  assessed,  hut  I  may  say,  generally,  that 
I  abail  adhere  to  the  provisions  of  the  old  law.  As  far  as  the  interference  of  the 
government  is  concerned,  the  duty  will  be  placed  under  the  general  superintendence 
crf  the  office  of  stamps  and  taxes,  and  their  officers,  as  far  as  they  are  available,  in  all 
the  duties  connected  with  the  mode  in  which  the  tax  is  to  be  levied.  The  local 
cofflmitfioners  will  appoint  assessors,  who  will  deliver  at  a  certain  time  blank  forms 
within  the  districts  for  which  they  act,  with  minute  instructions  how  they  are  to  be 
filed  op.  Every  person  will  have  to  make  an  accurate  return  of  the  property 
dtrived  from  land,  from  the  rents  of  houses,  and  from  other  property  included  in 
icbedule  A.  With  respect  to  the  profits  derived  from  trade,  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  1806  I  propose  to  retain,  and  the  income  will  be  returned  on  an  average  of 
the  three  years  preceding ;  but,  of  course,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  special  pro- 
vision for  those  instances  in  which  the  trade  shall  not  have  been  carried  on  for  three 
years,  which  I  need  not  now  detail.  The  general  principle  will  be,  to  estimate  the 
pro6ts  CO  ao  average  of  the  three  years.  With  respect  to  the  income  derived  from 
profewiona,  theyr  are  to  be  calculated  upon  the  profit  of  the  preceding  year.  I  really, 
•Sir,  b^eve,  that  the  chief  difficulty  will  arise  from  the  income  in  schedule  D,  the 
bcome  derived  from  trades  and  professions.  I  believe  it  is  with  respect  to  that  in- 
eome,  the  inquisitorial  power  is  mainly  objected  to.  With  respect  to  incomes  de- 
rived from  the  public  funds,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  this  inquisition,  the 
amoont  is  easily  ascertained,  and  few  who  have  this  property,  will  deprecate  the 
mode  of  asoertainlng  it.  Under  an  act,  too,  recently  passed — 1  refer  to  Mr.  Poulett 
Serape*8  Act — the  valuation  of  land  is  tolerably  weU  known.  It  will,  then,  be  gen- 
erally conceded,  that  the  chief  force  of  the  objection  as  to  the  inquisitorial  nature  of 
the  aasessment,  will  apply  to  income  derived  from  trade,  and  to  professional  income. 
h  then,  pfropose,  that  the  return  shall  be  sent  to  the  assistant-commissioners,  and 
that  it  should  be  accessible  to  the  surveyor  acting  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
With  respect  to  the  additional  commissioners,  there  will  be  various  regulations,  and 
th^  wfll  be  sworn  to  secrecy.  The  return  is  to  be  sent  to  them  sealed  up,  it  is  to 
be  inspected  by  them,  and  it  will  be  competent  for  them,  or  for  the  surveyor  acting 
CA  the  part  of  the  government,  to  make  a  surcharge  on  that  assessment.  Then,  as 
the  law  stood  io  tM  year  1806,  ao  appeal  against  the  surcharge  could  be  made  to 
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the  head  of  the  general  body  of  commissioners,  called  the  commissioners  for  general 
parposes.  They  will  hear  the  appeal,  and  have  the  power  of  demanding  precise  in- 
formation  as  to  the  nature  of  the  property.  I  hope,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  retain 
that  provision,  because  the  policy  of  the  law  hitherto  has  been,  with  respect  to  the 
assessed  taxes,  and  it  was  the  principle  with  respect  to  the  property  tax,  not  to 
make  the  collection  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  government,  because  it  was  thought 
more  consistent  with  constitutional  law,  to  entrust  the  amount  to  local  parties,  and 
that  those  who  may  have  the  confidence  of  their  neighbours  shall  be  employed  fur 
this  purpose.  I  propose,  Sir,  to  leave  the  provision  of  the  law  in  this  respect  uo. 
touched.  Although,  however,  it  is  more  consistent  with  former  usage  to  employ 
local  parties  in  each  neighbourhood  to  collect  the  tax,  yet  a  great  objection  has  been 
raised  to  their  sitting  in  appeal  on  the  aflPairs  of  their  immediate  neighbours.  It  has 
been  peculiarly  objected  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  produce  before  their  neighbours,  or 
those  who  might  stand  towards  themselves  in  the  relation  of  friends,  or  of  personal 
or  political  enemies,  these  accounts,  and  divulging  to  them  their  true  state.  I  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  appoint  other  persons,  and  to  give  an  option  to  the  parties.  I 
propose  that  the  tax-office  should  appoint  a  certain  number  of  persons,  to  be  named 
special  commissioners,  and  I  propose  that  these  special  commissioners  shall  have  all 
the  powers  of  hearing  appeals  which  the  commissioners  for  general  purposes  pos- 
sessed under  the  act  of  1806.  I  propose  that  the  party  shall  have  full  power  of  going 
before  the  committee  of  general  purposes,  if  they  so  pleased,  but,  if  they  preferred  it, 
the  appeal  miffht  be  heard  by  the  special  commissioners  under  the  control  of  the  go- 
vernment,  and  appointed  by  the  tax-office,  which  commissfoners  will  be  sworn  to 
secrecy.  I  propose,  then,  that,  at  the  option  of  the  partv,  the  appeal  may  be  heard 
by  these  special  commissioners.  The  decision  that  these  special  commissioners 
may  come  to,  will  of  course  be  final.  It  has  not  appeared  to  me  necessary  to  extend 
this  option  beyond  those  who  make  returns  from  property  included  in  schedule  D, 
When,  Sir,  I  am  stating  this,  of  course  I  reserve  to  mvself  the  right  to  alter  it. 
There  is,  I  fear,  a  disposition  to  blame  the  government  if  they  make  any  alteration 
in  the  proposals  they  submit  to  the  House.  I  trust  that,  with  respect  to  minute 
matters,  after  seeing  a  variety  of  persons,  the  House  will  not  make  it  a  subject  of 
reflection,  if,  having  a  great  subject  to  deal  with,  I  may  alter  the  details ;  I  am  sure 
that  in  matters  of  principle  there  will  be  little  for  me  to  alter,  but  in  matters  of  de- 
tail, I  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of  making  use  of  any  information  I  may  receive,  in 
order  to  form  a  satisfactory  arrangement  upon  this  subject,  and  full  power  of  making 
any  alteration  which  I  may  be  satisfied  is  consistent  with  public  policy.  Then,  Sir, 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  Include  in  the  new  act  some  provisions  which  are  not  in  the  ohi 
act  of  1806 ;  I  hope  to  be  enabled,  with  respect  to  parties  who  have  been  once  in  the 
returns,  whether  in  respect  to  the  income  from  trailes  on  an  average  of  three  years, 
or  to  the  profits  of  professions  for  one  year,  to  make  an  arrangement  by  which  they 
may  be  able  to  compound  for  their  assessment.  I  am  sure  that  every  endeavour 
ought  to  be  made  to  guard  t^ainst  evasion,  since  one  great  objection  to  the  Income- 
tax  is,  that  it  will  fall  with  peculiar  severity  upon  those  who  are  determined  to  act 
honestly.  We  ought  to  endeavour,  if  we  can,  to  avoid  entailing  peculiar  severity 
on  any  one;  if  tliis  act  and  if  this  Income-tax  is  to  pass,  we  ought  to  give  every  ad- 
vantage to  the  honest  man,  and  to  use  every  prevention  against  fraud  or  evasion.  I 
hope  to  be  enabled  to  introduce  some  provision  which  will  make  one  return  endure 
for  the  whole  time  of  the  act.  I  do  not  say  4hat  in  all  cases  it  ought  to  be  obligatory 
on  the  office  of  stamps  and  taxes  to  admit  a  composition  ;  but  when  they  believe 
that  the  person  as  assessed  is  properly  taxed,  I  think,  that  vidth  some  such  addi- 
tion as  the  £5  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  taxes,  we  can,  by  some  mode  or  other,  make 
some  easy  provision  to  enable  the  tax  to  be  payable  once  for  all.  In  making  this 
statement,  I  do  not  bind  myself  to  all  the  speciad  provisions.  ,  I  think  that  we  may 
have  recourse  to  some  things  which  may  be  a  great  improvement,  without  acting 
with  any  undue  severity.  The  House,  therefore,  will  see,  that  these  are  two  main 
provisions  in  this  act  which  are  not  in  the  other.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  appeal  to 
the  local  commissioners  shall  be  objected  to,  as  leading  to  a  diselosure  of  private 
affiurs,  I  propose  to  give  as  an  option  of  which  the  party  may  avail  himself,  to  go 
before  the  special  commissioners  appointed  by  the  government,  sworn  to  secrecy, 
who  may  hear  all  parties,  and  determine  the  appeal.    And,  in  the  second  place,*  I 
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propose,  if  possible,  that  facilities  shall  be  given  for  compounding  for  the  payment  of 
tbe  tax,  that  composition  to  endure  for  the  whole  period  of  three  years.  I  believe, 
Sir,  that  I  have  now  answered  the  question  put  to  me  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  present  establishment  of  the  stamps  and  taxes  will  be 
Mificidot  for  the  additional  duties  I  impose  on  them.  All  I  say  is,  that  every  effort 
(Kill  be  made,  in  the  appointment  of  additional  officers,  that  their  general  character 
«Hafl  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  integrity  with  which  they  shall  perform  their 
(ijties,  and  every  endeavour  shall  be  made  to  prevent  a  permanent  increase  or  en* 
cQoibraoce  upon  the  country^  of  officers,  who,  I  trust,  will  be  employed  for  a  merely 
teiBporary  purpose.  There  is  only  one  other  provision  proposed  by  me  on  which  I 
wish  to  touch.  It  was  included  in  one  of  the  acts  relating  to  the  property-tax,  I 
thtolL  tbe  act  of  ]  806.  Many  persons  did  object  to  payment  to  the  collectors  of  the 
rams  due  from  them  on  account  of  the  property- tax ;  it  was  said  that  although  there 
ir»  no  inquiry  as  to  the  property,  it  was  still  painful  to  some  that  a  person  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  should  be  privy  to  the  payment,  from  which  they  might 
iofer  the  return  that  had  been  made  of  the  amount  of  the  property.  I  propose  that 
t  party  wishing  to  make  a  payment  may  do  so,  without  giving  his  name,  into  the 
Bjnlc  of  England,  on  account  of  the  property-tax.  That  was  a  provision  in  the  act 
of  Lofd  Orenvillef  and  I  might  refer  to  that.  I  hope  that  as  the  branches  of  the 
Bank  of  England  have  become  numerous,  that  as  the  ramifications  of  the  Bank  of 
England  become  more  extended  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  parties  may  have 
the  advantage  of  making  these  payments  with  infinitely  greater  ease  than  if  the  place 
of  payment  was  eonfined  to  the  principal  office  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  London. 
A  qoestioo.  Sir,  was  put  to  me,  respecting  terminable  annuities,  and  I  was  asked 
vbether  I  proposed  any  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  terminable  annuities  as 
compared  with  ineomes  derived  from  stock.  Now,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  make  any  such  reduction.  The  proposal  which  I  make  is  a  proposal  for  a 
til  on  tiie  inccmie  of  this  country  ;  and  if  I  once  begin  to  make  a  distinction  with 
respect  to  different  kinds  of  income,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should 
abaodon  the  Income-tax.  If  the  Bank  of  England — if  the  owners  of  terminable  an- 
Roities  were  to  be  exempted — if  a  distinction  were  to  be  made  in  favour  of  those  who 
sre  fompiratively  wealthy  and  affluent,  I  think  that  I  could  easily  slTow  that  the  re- 
m't<«too  mnst  be  made  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  hon.  gentlemen  may  perhaps 
U  incHned  to  think.  If  there  is  to  be  an  Income-tax  at  all,  it  must  be  uniformly 
U)d  upon  all  income,  and  in  no  case  whatever  can  I  allow  a  distinction  to  be  drawn. 
Therefore,  whatever  inconvenience  I  may  suffer  from  it  in  argument,  I  am  bound 
^■^'  to  admit  the  justice  of  an  alteration  of  the  bill  with  respect  to  terminable  annu- 
itiff.  With  regard  to  them,  there  was  no  distinction  made  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1798 — no 
ci^rioctJOQ  was  made  in  the  act  of  1606.  I  am  aware  that  the  terminable  annuities 
l*^at  that  time  a  much  longer  period  to  run  ;  but  still  the  principle  is  the  same, 
aad  the  tax  was  laid  on  terminable  annuities.  At  that  time  there  were  also  exche- 
quer aonnities,  and  which  were  then  in  much  the  same  position  as  are  the  terminable 
samiities  now.  1'he  tax  I  propose  is  3  per  cent,  upon  income,  and  from  that  tax  no 
nraitfioo  or  reduction  can  be  made  on  account  of  any  class  who  are  thought  at  all 
c'^petent  to  pay  it.  1  now  leave  this  Question  with  the  House.  The  noble  lord 
iflteods,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  to  ask  by  vote  for  the  determination  of  the  House, 
vH  I  hope  that  that  determination  will  be  expressed  at  as  early  a  period  as  is  con- 
r>ttai  with  the  due  deliberation  on  so  important  a  matter.  By  your  vote  upon  this 
netsufe,  yon  will  express  yonr  opinions  of  the  whole  financial  policy  of  the  year, 
an<i  bj  that  vote  the  oetermination  of  the  question  in  whose  hands  the  government 
t/f  this  cottDtry  riiall  be  placed.  If  the  House  thinks  it  desirable  to  support  the 
principle  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  and  the  measures  which  he  proposes 
—if  it  tbioka  that  by  imposing  a  fixed  duty  u|)on  corn,  and  by  reducing  the  duty  on 
f'jrttfni  sugar,  it  will  meet  the  difiiculties  by  which  the  country  is  at  present  sur- 
ni  mded — If  it  adopts  these  prineiples,  and  rejects  those  which  I  have  reoommended, 
then  the  adndnistration  <'f  the  affairs  of  government  will  again  change  hands. — But, 
fiT  nyaelf,  I  am  not  prepared  now — considering  the  question  of  slavery,  considering 
t^4^  prospects  of  supply,  the  condition  of  our  colonies,  and  the  other  important  points 
«hi<*h  crowd  tbemsdves  upon  one's  mind  in  reviewing  subjects  of  such  general  in- 
tovat— eoanderiog  all  these  things,  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  advise  a  remission  of 
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the  duties  apon  foreign  sngar,  and  not  being  so  prepared,  I  cannot  advise  a  rem! 
of  the  duties  on  the  sugar  of  our  own  colonies.  The  more  I  look  at  this  que^ 
the  more  I  consider  the  amount  of  the  sum  to  be  raised,  the  more  confident 
that  the  best  measure  now  to  be  adopted  is  to  resort  to  a  tax  upon  inconae  rather 
to  impose  a  tax  upon  those  articles  of  excise  and  customs  to  which  I  have  ref^ 
and  upon  which  an  abatement  of  the  duties  has  of  late  years  been  made«  1  b< 
that  such  an  attempt  would  far  more  disturb  the  application  of  capital  and  the  < 
atioDs  of  active  industry,  than  will  a  call  upon  each  individual  to  pay  £3  out  of  ^ 
;£100.  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  the  great  mass  of  the  lower  classes  iwill 
sider  the  voluntary  determination  of  parliament  to  accept  for  themselves,  and  tc 
pose  upon  the  wealth  of  the  country  this  tax  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  its  bur 
— I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  it  will  be  generally  hailed  on  the  part  of 
country,  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  determination  of  the  upper  classes  to  bear  their 
share  of  taxation.  Although  I  adlnit  that  the  tax  may  press  with  additional  sere, 
on  account  of  the  uncertain  nature  of  profits,  on  that  property  which  is  derived  i 
trade  and  professions,  yet,  when  I  consider  that  one  of  Uie  main  objects  of 
measure  is  to  reduce  th6  duties  upon  the  raw  materials  of  production,  and  that  s 
a  reduction  will  give  the  best  chance  for  a  revival  of  commerce,  I  cannot  but  t] 
that  the  measure  will  work  for  the  especial  advantage  of  those  who  are  conoe 
with  the  trade  of  the  country.  As  to  those  who  hold  land,  or  those  who  derive  t: 
incomes  from  professions,  I  have  a  confident  expectation  that  by  reducing^  the  i 
of  living  I  shall  compensate  tliem  for  a  great  part  of  their  burden,  but  if  I  mny 
offer  them  that  advantage — yet,  if  by  consenting  to  such  a  burden,  instead  of  thn 
ing  it  upon  the  articles  of  consumption,  they  diminish  the  embarrassments  of  t) 
country,  and  take  from  those  who  are  disposed  to  agitate  the  public  miad  the  toe 
of  creating  discontent  and  disunion — if  they  efiect  this,  surely  the  compensation  tl 
will  receive  will  be  ample.  I  hope  that  my  expectations  as  to  the  revival  of  ti\ 
in  three  years  will  not  be  disappointed — that  my  anticipations  as  to  the  terapori 
character  of  this  tax  will  be  realised.  Then,  when  that  happy  time  arrives,  wl 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  dispense  with  this  tax,  then  shall  we  find  a  revival  of  ca 
merce  and  of  industry,  and  then  shall  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  contemplatinj 
people  contented  and  united,  from  the  proof  they  will  have  received  that  those  in  t 
highest  stations,  and  those  who  are  comparatively  affluent,  are  prepared,  in  a  cri 
of  commercial  and  financial  difficulty,  to  bear  their  full  portion  of  any  charge  wbi 
the  exigencies  of  the  country  may  render  necessary. 

The  right  hon.  baronet  concluded  by  moving  the  following  resolution : — 

'*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that,  towards  raising  the  sup] 
granted  to  her  Majesty,  there  be  chai^ged  annually,  during  a  term  to  be  limited,  t 
several  rates  and  duties  following,  that  is  to  say : — 

'*  For  and  in  respect  of  the  property  in  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditamet 
and  for  and  in  respect  of  every  annuity,  pension,  or  stipend,  ])ayable  by  her  MajesI 
or  out  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  for  and  in  respect  of 
interest  of  money,  annuities,  dividends,  and  shares  of  annuities,  payable  to  any  pers 
or  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  companies  or  societies,  whether  corporate 
not  corporate;  and  for  and  in  respect  of  the  annual  profits  or  gains  arising  or  a 
crning  to  any  person  or  persons  whatever,  resident  in  Qreat  Britain,  from  any  kh 
of  property  whatever,  whether  situate  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere,  or  from  stipci 
or  any  annuities,  allowances,  or  from  any  profession,  trade,  or  vocation,  whetli 
the  same  shall  be  respectively  exercised  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere ;  and  for  ai 
in  respect  of  the  annual  profits  or  gains  arising  and  accruing  to  anjr  person  or  pe 
sons  not  resident  within  Great  Britain,  from  any  property  whatever  in  Great  Britai 
or  from  any  trade,  profession,  or  vocation,  exercised  in  Great  Britun  ;  for  eveiy  20 
of  the  annual  value  or  amount  thereof,  7d, 

•*  For  and  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditamcn 
(other  than  a  dwelling-house  occupietl  by  a  tenant  distinct  from  a  farm  of  lands),  f< 
every  20«.  of  the  annual  value  thereof,  d|£{.** 

Debate  adjourned. 
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Mabch  23,  1842. 

I  R.  Temu,  on  this,  the  third  night  of  the  debate,  spoke  as  follows : — Sir,  after 
ments  that  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  three  nights^  debate,  upon  the 
which  I  made  for  relieving  the  country  from  its  financial  difficulties,  I  must 
feel  some  anxiety  to  reply  to  some  of  the  observations  that  have  been 
(teil  against  it ;  and  I  must  first  remark  on  the  objection  taken  to  the  course  I 
\  ponaed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Liskeard.    I  was  told  by  him  in  the  course  of 
I  ereatog,  that  having  no  confidence  in  the  abstract  merits  of  the  measure  I  had 
Dght  forward,  and  being  unable  to  support  it  by  argument,  I  had  resorted  to 
ITS  calculated  to  excite  party  feeling,  and  had  sought  that  aid  from  party  exci te- 
at which  I  could  not  hope  to  find  in  reason  and  in  argument.     Sir,  I  refer  for  my 
lication  against  that  charge  to  all  those  hon.  gentlemen  who  heard  me  make  my 
'iX  statement.     I  ask  whether,  when  I  detailed  to  the  House  the  causes  of  the 
J  diffleulties,  and  proposed  my  remedy  for  them,  it  was  possible  £or  any  man 
i  studioQsly  to  abstain  from  every  topic  of  a  party  nature.     It  was  necessary  for 
i  to  refer,  among  other  causes  of  expenditure,  to  the  China  war,  and  to  the  war 
t  of  the  Indus,  but  in  referring  to  those  causes  of  increased  expense,  did  I  not 
UB  from  entering  into  any  political  subject  that  could  be  considered  likely  to 
oke  diseossion  of  a  party  nature  ?     But,  Sir,  when  on  a  following  night,  I  had 
\  Tindlcaie  the  course  which  I  had  pursued,  I  stood  in  a  very  difiereot  position. 
^  I  the  first  night  I  had  been  told  that  my  proposition  should  be  considered  as  a 
Jrbole;  there  was  an  admission  of  the  ffreat  financial  embarrassment,  and  I  was  told 
ftat  my  proposition  should  be  regarded  with  no  party  feeling,  that  it  should  be  dis- 
Jtottsed  altogether  on  its  abstract  merits ;  and  1  appeal  to  those  who  recollect  the 
fteennd  nighfs  debate,  whether  any  measure  could  be  attacked  in  a  manner  more 
l^rtakiDg  of  party  spirit  ?    As  I  said  on  a  former  occasion,  I  had  foreseen  much 
lippositioo,  and  I  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  vindicate  my  measure;  and  when  I 
■'did  vindicate  it,  having  been  thus  provoked,  was  it  not  natural  that  I  should  remind 
iboM  who  attacked  my  measure,  that  they  and  their  policy  had  been  the  chief  cause 
of  the  difficalties  in  which  the  country  was  placed  ?    And  really.  Sir,  wishing,  though 
I  do  not,  to  discuss  the  subject  in  the  temper  in  which  it  has  been  begun,  I  must 
say,  that  a  speech  of  greater  bitterness  I  never  heard,  than  that  which  fell  from  the 
rigrht  hoo.  gentleman,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     Why,  Sir,  was  it  not 
uid  that  I  had  maintained  the  sugar  duties,  not  because  I  was  convinced  of  the 
policy  of  maintaining  them,  but  because  I  wished  to  preserve  my  consistency — that 
1  would  not  propose  any  measure  that  could  unfavourably  afiect  my  own  political 
po«iiion  ?   Is  it  not  true,  that  not  one  word  was  said  against  the  present  measure  when 
ii  wns  first  proposed  ?    Was  it  not  a  measure  in  respect  to  which  I  received  tiie 
tbsunuioe  that  it  should  be  calmly  and  deliberately  considered  ?     Did  not  the  noble 
Wd  and  the  ri|^ht  hon.  gentleman  state,  that  the  subject  was  one  to  which  they  had 
fiveo  great  consideration — that  it  was  one  which  had  necessarily  occupied  their 
itteotion?     And  yet  they  can  now  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  a  more 
onjiift,  a  more  inquisitorial,  a  more  oppressive  measure,  could  never  have  been  pro- 
fHrtod  by  any  minister.     Why  could  they  not  arrive  at  that  conclusion  on  the  first 
pight?    Of  course,  in  reviewing  their  financial  difficulties,  the  subject  of  a  tax  upon 
iMOfM  most  have  come  under  their  notice  and  consideration,  and  they  might  have 
Wq  as  well  prepared  on  the  first  night  as  on  the  second,  to  declare  their  conviction 
that  a  tax  npon  income  was  an  unjust,  inquisitorial,  and  oppressive  measure.     I  must 
isjf  therefore,  that  I  spoke  on  the  second  evening  rather  under  the  impression,  that 
tiKr  attack  ui)  my  measure  was  not  dictated  by  that  spirit  of  calm  inquiry  in  which 
the  noble  lord  had^  promised  that  it  should  be  examined,  such  as  guides  philosophers 
in  the  ekset,  hot  partook  much  more  of  the  character  of  a  meeting  at  the  reform 
club.    Theiefore,  whatever  might  have  been  my  wishes  on  first  proposing  the 
mcakore,  yet,  after  the  assurance  I  then  received,  after  the  manner  in  which  I  opened 
tlK  proposal,  and  after  the  manner  in  which  I  and  the  measure  were  assailed,  then, 
indeed,  I  did  that  which  I  always  will  do— I  vindicated  to  the  best  of  niy  power  the 
niCMre  which  I  had  introduced,  and  the  motives  which  had  influenced  me  in  intro- 
<lurinff  it    Sir,  I  must  say  I  was  surprised  that  this  measure  of  the  Income-tax 
tboald  have  been  deoouDced  by  the  leaders  of  the  party  opposite,  without  reference 
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the  duties  apon  foreign  sugar,  and  not  being  bo  prepared,  I  cannot  advlsQ  a  rerois:  '- 
of  the  duties  on  the  sugar  of  our  own  colonies.  The  more  I  look  at  this  quesU 
the  more  I  consider  the  amount  of  the  sum  to  be  raised,  the  more  confident  an  . 
that  the  best  measure  now  to  be  adopted  is  to  resort  to  a  tax  upon  income  rather  tha 
to  impose  a  tax  upon  those  articles  of  excise  and  customs  to  which  I  have  referred  j 
and  upon  which  an  abatement  of  tlie  duties  has  of  late  years  been  made.  I  believ  | 
that  such  an  attempt  would  far  more  disturb  the  application  of  capital  and  the  oper- 
ations of  active  industry,  than  will  a  call  upon  each  individual  to  pay  £S  out  of  ever> 
;£100.  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  the  great  mass  of  the  lower  classes  will  con- 
sider the  voluntary  determination  of  parliament  to  accept  for  themselves,  and  to  im- 
pose upon  the  wealth  of  the  country  this  tax  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  its  burdens 
— ^I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  it  will  be  generally  hailed  on  the  part  of  the 
country,  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  determination  of  the  upper  classes  to  bear  their  fair 
share  of  taxation.  Although  I  adinit  that  the  tax  may  press  with  additional  severity, 
on  account  of  the  uncertain  nature  of  profits,  on  that  property  which  is  derived  from 
trade  and  professions,  yet,  when  I  consider  that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  this 
measure  is  to  reduce  thd  duties  upon  the  raw  materials  of  production,  and  that  such 
a  reduction  will  give  the  best  chance  for  a  revival  of  commerce,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  measure  will  work  for  the  especial  advantage  of  those  who  are  connected 
with  the  trade  of  the  country.  As  to  those  who  hold  land,  or  those  who  derive  their 
incomes  from  professions,  I  have  a  confident  expectation  that  by  reducing  the  cost 
of  living  I  shall  compensate  them  for  a  great  part  of  their  burden,  but  if  I  may  not 
offer  them  that  advantage — yet,  if  by  consenting  to  such  a  burden,  instead  of  throw- 
ing it  upon  the  articles  of  consumption,  they  diminish  the  embarrassments  of  their 
country,  and  take  from  those  who  are  disposed  to  agitate  the  public  mind  the  means 
of  creating  discontent  and  disunion — if  they  effect  this,  surely  the  compensation  they 
will  receive  will  be  ample.  I  hope  that  my  expectations  as  to  the  revival  of  trade 
in  three  years  will  not  be  disappointed — that  my  anticipations  as  to  the  temporary 
character  of  this  tax  will  be  realised.  Then,  when  that  happy  time  arrives,  when 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  dispense  with  this  tax,  then  shall  we  find  a  revival  of  com- 
merce and  of  industry,  and  then  shall  we  have  the  satbfaction  of  contemplating  a 
people  contented  and  united,  from  the  proof  they  will  have  received  that  those  in  the 
highest  stations,  and  those  who  are  comparatively  affluent,  are  prepared,  in  a  crisis 
of  commercial  and  financial  difficulty,  to  bear  their  full  portion  of  any  charge  which 
the  exigencies  of  the  country  may  render  necessary. 

The  right  hon.  baronet  concluded  by  moving  the  following  resolution : — 

**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that,  towards  raising  the  supply 
granted  to  her  Majesty,  there  be  chained  annually,  during  a  term  to  l^  limited,  the 
several  rates  and  duties  following,  that  is  to  say  :•— 

*'  For  and  in  respect  of  the  property  in  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
and  for  and  in  respect  of  every  annuity,  pension,  or  stipend,  ])ayable  by  her  Majesty, 
or  out  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  for  and  in  respect  of  all 
interest  of  money,  annuities,  dividends,  and  shares  of  annuities,  payable  to  any  persoa 
or  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  companies  or  societies,  whether  corporate  or 
not  corporate ;  and  for  and  in  respect  of  the  annual  profits  or  gains  arising  or  ac- 
cruing to  any  person  or  persons  whatever,  resident  in  Qreat  Britain,  from  any  kind 
of  property  whatever,  whether  situate  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere,  or  from  stipend 
or  any  annuities,  allowances,  or  from  any  profession,  trade,  or  vocation,  whether 
the  same  shall  be  respectively  exercised  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere ;  and  for  and 
in  respect  of  the  annual  profits  or  gains  arising  and  accruing  to  anv  person  or  per- 
sons not  resident  within  Great  Britain,  from  any  property  whatever  m  Great  Britain, 
or  from  any  trade,  profession,  or  vocation,  exercised  in  Great  Britain  ;  for  every  20;. 
of  the  annual  value  or  amount  thereof,  7d, 

**  For  and  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments 
(other  than  a  dwelling-house  occupied  by  a  tenant  distinct  from  a  farm  of  lands),  for 
every  20s,  of  the  annual  value  thereof,  S^c?.** 

Debate  adjourned. 
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JT  *  March  23,  1842. 

.<    Sia  R.  PcBi*.  on  this,  the  third  night  of  the  debate,  spoke  as  follows : — Sir,  after 
tie  oommeots  that  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  three  nights*  debate,  upon  the 
-troposai  which  I  made  for  relieving  the  country  from  its  financial  difficulties,  I  must 
laturally  feel  some  anxiety  to  reply  to  some  of  the  observations  that  have  been 
directed  against  it ;  and  I  must  first  remark  on  the  objection  taken  to  the  course  I 
Q^we  pursoed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Liskeard.    I  was  told  by  him  in  the  course  of 
this  CTeninff,  that  having  no  confidence  in  the  abstract  merits  of  the  measure  I  had 
brought  forward,  and  being  unable  to  support  it  by  argument,  I  had  resorted  to 
ta>pic8  eaksulated  to  excite  party  feeling,  and  had  sought  that  aid  from  party  excite- 
meat  which  I  could  not  hope  to  find  in  reason  and  in  argument.     Sir,  I  refer  for  my 
▼indication  against  that  charge  to  all  those  hon.  gentlemen  who  heard  me  make  my 
financial  statement.     I  ask  whether,  when  I  detailed  to  the  House  the  causes  of  the 
present  dlffiealties,  and  proposed  my  remedy  for  them,  it  was  possible  £or  any  man 
more  stodioiuly  to  abstain  from  every  topic  of  a  party  nature.     It  was  necessary  for 
me  to  refer,  among  other  causes  of  expenditure,  to  the  China  war,  and  to  the  war 
west  of  the  Indus,  bnt  in  referring  to  those  causes  of  increased  expense,  did  I  not 
abstain  from  entering  into  any  political  subject  that  could  be  considered  likely  to 
provoke  discussion  of  a  party  nature?     But,  Sir,  when  on  a  following  night,  I  had 
to  vindicate  the  course  which  I  had  pursued,  I  stood  in  a  very  difierent  position. 
On  the  first  night  I  had  been  told  tnat  my  proposition  should  be  considered  as  a 
whole;  there  was  an  admission  of  the  great  financial  embarrassment,  and  I  was  told 
that  my  proposition  should  be  regarded  with  no  party  feeling,  that  it  should  be  dis- 
cussed altogether  on  its  abstract  merits ;  and  I  appeal  to  those  who  recollect  the 
second  night*s  debate,  whether  any  measure  could  be  attacked  in  a  manner  more 
partaking  of  party  spirit  F    As  I  said  on  a  former  occasion,  I  had  foreseen  much 
opposilion,  and  I  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  vindicate  my  measure;  and  when  I 
did  vindicate  it,  having  been  thus  provoked,  was  it  not  natural  that  I  should  remind 
thoaee  who  attacked  my  measure,  that  they  and  their  policy  had  been  the  chief  cause 
of  the  diflBculties  in  which  the  country  was  placed  ?    And  really.  Sir,  wishing,  though 
1  do  not,  to  discuss  the  subject  in  the  temper  in  which  it  has  been  begun,  I  must 
say,  that  a  speech  of  g^reater  bitterness  I  never  heard,  than  that  which  fell  from  the 
ri>?ht  hon.  gentleman,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     Why,  Sir,  was  it  not 
said  that  I  had  maintained  the  sugar  duties,  not  because  I  was  convinced  of  the 
policy  of  maintaining  them,  but  because  I  wished  to  preserve  my  consistency — that 
I  would  not  propose  any  measure  that  could  unfavourably  afiect  my  own  political 
position  P   Is  it  not  true,  that  not  one  word  was  said  against  the  present  measure  when 
It  was  first  proposed?    Was  it  not  a  measure  in  respect  to  which  I  received  the 
assurance  that  it  should  be  calmly  and  deliberately  considered  ?     Did  not  the  noble 
lord  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  state,  that  the  subject  was  one  to  which  they  had 
given  great  consideration — that  it  was  one  which  had  necessarily  occupied  their 
attention  ?    And  yet  they  can  now  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  a  more 
unjust,  a  more  inqnisitorial,  a  more  oppressive  meaaure,  could  never  have  been  pro- 
posed by  any  minister.     Why  could  they  not  arrive  at  that  conclusion  on  the  first 
Dtghi?    Of  course,  in  reviewing  their  financial  difficulties,  the  subject  of  a  tax  upon 
iocome  most  have  come  under  their  notice  and  consideration,  and  they  might  have 
been  as  well  prepared  on  the  first  night  as  on  the  second,  to  declare  their  conviction 
that  a  tax  upon  income  was  an  unjust,  inquisitorial,  and  oppressive  measure.     I  must 
say,  therefore,  that  I  spoke  on  the  second  evening  rather  under  the  impression,  that 
the  attack  on  my  measure  was  not  dictated  by  that  spirit  of  calm  inquiry  in  which 
the  noble  lord  had^  promised  that  it  should  be  examined,  such  as  guides  philosophers 
in  the  closet,  but  partook  much  more  of  the  character  of  a  meeting  at  the  reform 
dub.    Theiefore,  whatever  might  have  been  my  wishes  on  first  proposing  the 
measure,  yet,  after  the  assurance  I  then  received,  after  the  manner  in  which  I  opened 
the  proposal,  and  after  the  manner  in  which  I  and  the  measure  were  assailed,  then, 
indeed,  1  did  that  which  I  always  will  do — I  vindicated  to  the  best  of  my  power  the 
measure  which  I  had  introduced,  and  the  motives  which  had  influenced  me  in  intro- 
ducing it     Sir,  I  must  say  I  was  surprised  that  this  measure  of  the  Income-tax 
sboold  have  been  denounced  by  the  leaders  of  the  party  opposite,  without  reference 
I8&-V0U  IV. 
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to  the  pablic  exigency  or  necessity.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  it  denounced  as  an 
odious  and  unjust  measure — one  which  no  minister  ought  ever  to  have  propo»cil. 
Because  I  remember  perfectly  well,  that  among  those  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  party  opposite,  those  whose  attention  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  matters  of 
finance,  direct  declarations  have  been  left  upon  record,  that  seeing  the  nature  of  our 
taxation,  seeing  its  tendency  to  press  upon  labour  and  upon  the  articles  which  form 
the  necessary  consumption  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  a  Property-tax  might 
be  resorted  to  with  advantage  during  a  peace.  I  have  heard  them  with  my  own 
ears  deliver  that  opinion.  1  heard  Lord  Althorp  give  that  opinion  distinctly.  Sir 
Henry  Parnell  left  it  on  record ;  and,  at  a  period  when  no  such  financial  difficulty 
existed,  as  now  exists,  for  tlie  sole  purpose  of  relieving  the  articles  of  general  eon- 
sumption  in  the  country,  and  the  productive  industry  of  the  country  from  the  pressure 
of  taxation,  Mr.  P.  Thomson,  Lord  Althorp,  Mr.  Hume,  Sir  H.  Parnell,  all  declared 
in  favour  of  a  Property-tax.  The  principle,  therefore,  of  a  Property-tax  during 
peace,  were  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  actioflr  from  philosophical  and  not  from  party 
views,  would  not  be  denounced  with  quite  so  much  sternness  as  has  been  evinced  on 
the  other  side.  Then,  Sir,  I  am  told  that  I  have  not  established  any  neceittity  for  a 
Property- tax.  Let  me  pass  in  review  the  chief  objections  that  have  been  nrgetl 
against  my  course  and  against  the  measure.  I  am  told,  first,  that  I  have  established 
no  sufficient  financial  necessity  for  the  imposition  of  a  Property-tax  in  time  of  peace ; 
and  here  I  must  fairly  own  that  I  am  now  making  an  appeal,  not  so  much  to  gen- 
tlemen opposite,  as  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  country,  on  which  I  rely  fur 
ultimate  support— that  deliberating  class  who  are  enabled  to  form  a  just  judgment 
of  the  financial  difficulties  in  which  we  are  now  placed,  and  of  the  inevitable  con«e- 
quences  that  must  attend  our  permitting  them  during  peace,  to  proceed,  without 
making  any  attempt  to  check  their  progress,  and  I  a^  them  maturely  to  consider, 
whether  I  did  not  establish  such  a  financial  necessity  as  calls,  at  least,  for  some  very 
decisive  measure.  It  is  proved,  that  there  has  been  an  increasing  deficit  during 
the  last  six  years,  and  that  during  the  last  four  years  that  deficit  has  been  rapidly 
increasing.  I  include  in  my  calculation  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1845, 
because  there  has  been  no  complaint  of  my  estimate  for  the  year,  and  I  am  there* 
fore  entitled  to  assume  that  it  is  correct.  It  is  shown,  that  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1840,  there  was  a  deficit  of  income,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure,  of  £1,487,000; 
that  in  1841,  there  was  a  deficit  of  £1,851,000;  that  in  1842,  there  was  a  deficit  of 
£2,334,000;  and  that  on  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1843,  there  will  be  a 
deficit  of  £2,573,000.  It  is  proved  that  up  to  the  5th  of  April,  1843,  on  a  com- 
parison of  your  income  with  your  expenditure,  and  including  tho  deficiencies  of  the 
year,  you  will,  in  the  twenty -sixth  year  of  peace,  have  accumulated  during  six  years 
a  fresh  debt  of  £10,000,000.  It  is  proved  that,  for  the  present  year,  your  expendi- 
ture will  exceed  your  income  by  £2,500,000,  taking  the  expenditure  as  voted  upon 
the  estimates,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  deficit  cannot  be  less  than  £3,500,000, 
for  I  shall  have  to  submit  an  estimate  for  a  reinforcement  of  our  troops  in  India,  and 
we  shall  have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  China  expedition  for  the  current  year.  Why, 
that  fact  alone,  is  enough  to  establish  a  case  of  considerable  financial  difficulty.  I, 
at  the  same  time,  reminded  you  of  the  position  of  a  great  branch  of  your  empire  in 
another  hemisphere.  I  asked  you  to  remember  the  position  of  Indian  finance.  I 
reminded  you  that  Indian  finance  had  followed  the  course  of  the  finances  at  home; 
that  in  1836,  you  began  with  a  great  surplus;  that  in  1841,  you  had  ended  with  a 
great  deficit ;  that  in  1836,  you  found  a  surplus  of  £1,500,000  at  least ;  that  by  1840, 
you  found  a  deficit  of  £2,300,000,  and  by  1841,  a  deficit  of  £2,400,000;  that  the 
Indian  government  were  now  raising  £2,000,000,  at  5  per  cent.  I  asked  you  to 
remember  that  ere  long  your  credit  might  be  required  to  be  brought  in  aid  of  Indian 
credit,  should  any  gp-eat  reverses  or  difficulties  arise;  and  I  said,  also,  that  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  wise  course  to  abstain  from  incurring  doubt,  and  to  maintain  the 
public  credit  here,  by  showing  a  determination  to  raise  the  necessary  supplies  im- 
mediately. Those  were  the  proofs  I  adduced,  in  order  to  show  that  there  ensted  a 
financial  necessity.  Sir,  if  I  had  not  felt  a  full  confidence  in  the  spirit  and  in  the 
resources  of  this  country,  I  might  have  shrunk  from  developing  the  truth ;  but  it  is 
because  I  do  know  the  country  has  within  itself  energy  and  resources  sufficient  to 
overcome  all  its  difficulties,  that  I  at  once  met  the  difficulty,  and  on  that  ground  I 
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■ 
wodd  not  conceal  the  truth  from  the  public.  I  say  nothing  whatever  as  to  the 
prospecu  in  India.  I  have  received  no  provocation  to-night  to  enter  into  that  sub- 
ject, sod  I  wish  to  adhere  to  the  example  set  me  by  the  otiier  side,  and  say  nothing 
u  to  our  policy  and  prospects  on  the  western  side  of  the  Indus.  I  must,  however, 
say,  that  I  take  no  desponding  view  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  India.  I  have  just  the 
same  confidence  that  I  have  always  had  in  the  valour  and  energy  of  England,  already 
80  gloriomly  displayed  in  that  great  field  of  exertion ;  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  those 
exertioiis  will  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty,  and  will  soon  repair  our  tempo- 
rary disasters.  Bat  I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Lambeth,  the  other  night,  was 
rather  too  hasty,  in  saying  that  he  should  refuse  his  assent  to  any  measure  whatever 
that  might  be  necessary  to  adopt  for  the  reparation  of  those  disasters.  *^  Not  one 
ihiUuig  of  the  looome-tax,"  said  the  hon.  member,  "  shall,  with  my  consent,  be 
applied  to  the  war  in  Affghanistan."  I  shall  not,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  present 
occasion,  enter  into  any  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  present  state  of  things  there, 
bat  I  do  trust  the  House  will  suspend  their  decision  until  there  has  been  a  full 
iavettigatioo,  and  tbat  they  will  not  only  consider  the  policy  that  undertook  that 
var,  bat  that  they  will  also  suspend  their  judgment  upon  the  policy  which  ministers 
think  it  necessary  to  adopt,  as  British  life  has  been  sacrificed  to  a  great  extent, 
and  acrifieed  by  gross  perfidy  and  violation  of  solemn  engagements.  The  hon. 
gentleman  says,  tbe  Affghans  are  engaged  in  a  battle  for  their  independence,  and, 
he  adds,  that  he  holds  me  responsible  for  the  Affghanistan  expedition.  Sir,  I  beg 
leave  to  say,  that  when  I  first  beard  of  the  expedition  across  the  Indus,  I  had 
the  greatest  doubts  of  its  good  policy  or  the  extension  of  our  empire  in  India.  I 
acquiesced  in  the  views  of  that  gallant  and  distinguished  officer.  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes,  who  has  fallen  a  victim  to  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  his  country,  and  who 
has  left  on  record  his  opinion,  that,  *^  to  attempt  to  restore  Shah  Soojah  to  the  throne 
from  whence  he  had  been  expelled  in  1809,  was  a  measure,  the  failure  of  which 
voald  entail  upon  us  disgrace  and  disaster."  I  read  that  passage,  and  I  said  at 
tbe  time,  that  the  attempt  to  force  Shah  Soojah  on  the  throne  of  Affghanistan  very 
mach  reiembled  what  our  policy  would  have  been,  had  we  attempted  to  force  Charles 
X.  upon  the  throne  of  France.  Shah  Soojah  had  been  expelled  ifrom  the  throne,  and 
bis  personal  character  was  held  in  the  utmost  contempt  by  those  over  whom  we  had 
eompolsorily  placed  him  to  rule.  Sir,  it  appears  to  me,  that  at  a  period  when  the 
policy  of  tbe  country  is  determined  on,  and  when  ten  thousand  men  may  be  required 
to  aaert  oar  power  in  India,  the  hon.  gentleman  should  not  presume  that  we  were 
nawilling,  powerful  as  we  are,  to  carry  out  the  military  policy  of  the  country.  The 
position  of  affairs  is  now  very  different  to  what  it  was  before  the  Affghan  expedi- 
tion ;  yon  mighty  at  the  outset^  remonstrate,  but  it  is  not  now  wise  to  damp  the  spirit 
tnd  anionr  of  tbe  troops  by  such  observations.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I  must 
disclaim  for  myself,  and  for  those  with  whom  I  act,  all  responsibility  for  the  expe- 
dition beyond  the  Indus.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  original  policy  which 
dictated  that  expedition,  we  will  take  such  steps  as  we  conceive  British  honour  now 
requires,  with  as  much  good  faith  and  energy  as  if  the  expedition  had  originally  been 
i  part  of  oar  own  policy.  To  revert,  however,  to  our  financial  position.  I  have 
shown  that  a  deficit  of  £10,000,000  has  been  incurred  during  the  last  six  years; 
the  deficit  of  India  is  nearly  £5,000,000  on  the  expenditure  of  the  last  two  years 
alone;  and  I  submit  it  to  the  deliberate  judgment  and  decision  of  those  who  hear 
iM,  vbether  it  be  not  absolutely  necessary  to  make  some  great  exertion  to  rescue 
oQrielves  from  such  a  financial  difficulty  ?  But  the  next  question  is,  what  shall  be 
the  nature  of  that  exertion?  I  think  the  great  majority  of  the  House  admits  that 
ve  have  made  out  the  existence  of  the  necessity  for  the  exertion.  It  is  a  mere  delu- 
nou  to  uy  that  this  is  not  the  time  for  such  a  measure.  I  do  not  say  I  propose  the 
IneoQe'tax  because  of  the  war  in  Affghanistan,  or  because  there  is  a  war  in  China, 
but  I  say  that  we  should  review  our  financial  position  regarding  those  two  wars,  as 
cuMs  of  increased  expenditure,  which  certainly  of  themselves  would  not  justify  the 
couFK  proposed,  but  which,  combined  with  other  causes  of  increasing  expenditure,  do 
tooenrreotly  eootribute  with  them  to  form  such  a  cause  as  justifies  some  great 
exertion  or  other.  Then,  what  shall  that  exertion  be  ?  I  am  told  that  the  budget 
of  lest  year  was  anflficient  to  relieve  it  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  if  the  budget 
of  iait  jear  bad  hem  carried  by  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Commons,  there  would 
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still  have  arisen  a  necessity  for  some  such  exertion  as  I  now  propose.  The  budget 
of  last  year  calculated  an  increase  upon  the  sugar  duties  of  £700,  COO  to  arise  from 
the  proposed  admission  of  foreign  sugar.  That  amount  has  been  realized  bj  the 
unexpected  importation  of  sugar  from  the  East  Indies,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  article.  As  nearly  as  possible,  the  sum  which  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman calculated  upon,  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar,  has  by 
these  means  been  obtained.  With  respect  to  the  duty  on  com,  it  is,  of  course, 
very  difficult  to  form  any  estimate  of  what  it  might  produce.  The  noble  lord 
calculated  that  the  same  number  of  quarters  would  be  admitted  at  an  8«.  fixed  duty, 
as  had  been  admitted  at  6s,  Sd,  and  at  Is.  On  this  subject  it  is  very  difiicult  to 
form  an  opinion,  but  I  cannot  conceive  on  what  grounds  the  noble  lora  argues  that 
the  same  quantity  would  be  brought  in  at  an  Ss.  duty  as  has  been  imported  at 
a  duty  of  1*.  But,  now,  with  respect  to  timber.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit, 
that  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  with  regard  to  timber  would,  bad 
it  been  adopted,  have  produced  a  larger  amount  to  the  revenue  than  that  which 
I  snhmit  to  the  House.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  proposed  to  reduce  the  dis- 
criminating duty  on  Baltic  timber  by  5«.,  keeping  the  duty  at  56^.,  and  to  continue 
the  discriminating  duty  between  foreign  and  colonial  timber  to  the  extent  of 
S0«.,  by  imposing  a  new  duty  of  10«.  on  timber,  the  growth  of  the  Canadas,  thus 
leaving  the  duty  on  colonial  timber  at  20^.,  and  that  on  foreign  timber  to  50s,  Now, 
I  admit,  that  this  alteration  would  have  produced  a  larger  amount  of  revenue,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  am  prepared  to  contend,  if  the  country  can  make  any  remission  of 
taxation,  that  there  is  not  a  single  article  in  the  tarifi^  upon  which  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  would  tell  with  greater  eflect  in  encouraging  the  industry  of  the  country,  than 
the  article  of  timber.  I  say,  therefore,  that  I  am  surprised  at  the  hostility  which 
has  been  shown  to  my  proposition  by  the  other  side  of  the  House.  Gentlemen 
opposite  profess  a  great  respect  for  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume.  Now,  what  does 
Mr.  Deacon  Hume  say  on  the  subject  of  a  reduction  of  the  timber  duties  ?  He  tells  you 
that — **  if  the  country  could  afford  to  give  up  the  whole  amount  of  the  timber  duty, 
there  is  not  one  other  article  to  which  I  would  sooner  give  perfect  freedom  from  duty 
in  this  country  than  wood.  We  possess  iron  and  coal,  and  we  have  not  got  wood, 
and  our  case  would  be  complete  with  the  three.  We  act  towards  wood,  as  France 
acts  towards  iron.'* 

Sir,  the  ancient  policy  of  this  country  was  to  encourage  the  importation  of  timber, 
at  a  nominal  or  a  very  small  duty,  as  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Deacon  Hume.     Up 
to  1795,  in  the  midst  of  war,  the  whole  duty  on  foreign  timber  was  only  6«.  8d.  the 
load  of  cubic  feet ;  the  governments  of  that  day  considering  wood  in  the  light  of  a 
raw  material  entering  into  almost  every  species  of  manufactures,  and  consequently 
deeming  it  expedient  that  a  low  duty  should  be  imposed.     It  was  not,  therefore,  until 
the  hottest  of  the  war  that  wood  was  subjected  to  increased  taxation.     Why  then.  Sir, 
is  not  my  proposal  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  principles  of  our  taxation?  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  is  calculated  to  benefit  the  consumer,  and  confer  a  greater  benefit 
on  him  than  he  could  obtain  from  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.     I 
again,  then,  repeat  my  conviction,  that  if  I  can  secure  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the 
country,  and  reduce  the  timber  duty,  I  shall  do  more  to  restore  activity  in  our  trade 
and  commerce,  and  to  benefit  the  population  of  the  country  generally,  than  by  any 
single  measure  that  I  could  propose  to  parliament.     And  before  hon.  gentlemen 
decide  on  this  point,  I  wish  they  would  read  the  evidence  given  before  a  committee 
of  this  House,  with  respect  to  fisheries.     They  will  find,  by  reference  to  the  reports 
of  the  committees  on  import  duties,  in  1805  and  in  1840,  that  our  fishermen  are 
represented  to  be  subject  to  very  great  disadvantages  in  consequence  of  the  existence 
of  this  timber  duty.     I  would  refer  gentlemen,  especially,  to  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  John  Mitchell.     Let  them  attentively  consider  what  he  says,  as  to  the  superi- 
ority of  the  dwellings  of  the  humbler  classes  of  Norway  to  those  of  our  own  country, 
arising  solely  from  the  cheapness  of  wood.    Then,  again,  I  would  ask  gentleman  to 
read  the  evidence  as  to  ship-building.     They  will  find  it  stated,  under  that  head,  that 
the  timber  duties  are  acting  most  injuriously  to  the  interests  of  our  ship-builders, 
and  that  even  the  trade  of  the  country  in  ship-building  is  leaving  us,  on  account  of 
the  existence  of  these  duties.     Therefore,  I  say,  that  although  under  my  proposition, 
BO  much  may  not  be  got  for  revenue,  yet  the  redaction  of  the  duty  on  colonial  timber 
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to  1  nominal  amount,  and  the  redaction  of  the  duty  on  foretgn  timber  from  55s,  to 
SOf..  is  one  of  the  b^t  measures  for  the  consumer,  the  shipbuilder,  and  the  country 
geoemlly,  that  it  would  almost  be  possible  for  me  to  propose.     But,  Sir,  it  is  said 
by  bon.  gentlemen  opposite,  that  I  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  state  of  our  finances, 
and  that  I  hold  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  mode  of  redeeming  lost  ground  but 
bv  the  imposition  of  an  Income-tax.     Now,  I  say  no  such  thing.     I  have  all  along 
said,  that  I  believed  the  energies  of  the  country  are  not  exhausted,  and  that  they  only 
require  time  to  revive.    I  could,  had  I  so  pleased,  have  gone  back  to  articles  from 
which  the  taxes  have  been  removed,  or  have  imposed  additional  taxes  on  what  is 
already  taxed.    But  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  add  to  the  extra  5  per 
cent,  imposed  last  year  upon  articles  of  customs  and  excise.    The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  question  of  revenue  to  be  derived  from 
a  duty  on  com.     He  also  adopt^  a  very  triumphant  tone  in  referring  to  the  amount 
received  from  sugar.     Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  the  right  hon.  gentleman  can  be 
permitted  to  take  credit  to  himself  for  the  additional  amount  derived  from  sugar. 
That  additional  duty  was  received  from  sources  which  were  quite  unexpected,  and 
vhich  certainly  do  not  bear  out  the  position  that  any  credit  attaches  to  the  right  hon. 
gvDtlem&n  therefrom.     Sir,  I  will  take  the  revenue  of  last  year,  and  strike  off  the 
soms  received  upon  com  and  sugar.      The  right  hon.  gentleman  levied  an  addi- 
tional daty  of  5  per  cent,  on  articles  of  customs  and  excise.     Noi^,  deducting  the 
amooots  received  on  com  and  sugar,  I  find  that  the  revenue  from  these  sources  in 
1840,  was  £17.532,000.   In  1842,  after  the  imposition  of  the  additional  duty  of  5  per 
cent.,  the  revenue  was  £17,906,000;  but  the  sum  ought  to  have  been  £18,409,000, 
if  the  right  hon.  gentleman^s  expectations  of  the  proceeds  from  his  additional  5  per 
cent,  had  been  satisfactorily  realised.     From  this  I  infer,  that  with  respect  to  cus- 
toms a&d  excise  duties,  we  have  almost  arrived  at  the  limits  of  taxation,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  lay  on  any  further  duties.     Well,  then,  Sir,  if  I  go  back  to 
other  articles,  on  which  duty  is  or  was  received,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  might 
hare  obtained  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  an  additional  duty,  or  to  the 
reimposition  of  a  duty  not  now  existing.     But  I  think,  that  it  is  more  just  at  once 
to  resort  to  a  Property-tax  than  to  seek  to  reimpose  such  burdens.    I  take  the  case 
or»alt  and  leather.     Now,  I  have  no  doubt  a  large  revenue  might  be  derived  from 
either  of  these  sources,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  also,  that  a  large  revenue  might  have 
been  derived  from  a  duty  upon  beer.     But  I  do  say,  that  I  consider  it  more  just  and 
more  politic  to  meet  the  difficulty  at  once,  by  proposing  a  tax  upon  incomes,  than  by 
mmng  indirect  taxes,  which  entail  a  heavy  expense  in  collecting,  and  which  cannot 
be  imposed  without  greatly  'disturbing  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country. 
The  scheme  I  propose  is  certainly  liable  to  neither  of  these  objections.    I  solve  the 
difficulty  by  the  Income-tax,  at  the  same  time  that  1  relieve  the  consumer  by  re- 
dueiog  the  taxation  upon  articles  of  general  consumption.  Now,  the  chief  objections  to 
DT  scheme  have  been  enumerated  by  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  the  member  for 
Ij»keard.    The  first  objection  of  that  hon.  gentleman  was  a  curious  one.     He  object- 
ed to  the  tax,  because  the  people  would  be  enabled  to  see  what  was  taken  out  of 
their  pockets.     Now,  this  is  exactly  so.    An  Income-tax  is  very  sensibly  felt  in  its 
operation.     Taxes  on   articles  do  not  come  home  so  directly — a  tax  on  salt  or 
^'«r,  for  instance,  would  by  no  means  be  felt  so  sensibly.     But  then  I  am  certainly 
varpriaed  to  hear  this  sort  of  ai^ument  urged  on  the  other  side,  where  it  has  always 
hitberto,  I  believe,  been  held,  that  the  people  ought  to  know  exactly  what  they  were 
oiled  upon  to  pay.     But  then.  Sir,  it  is  said,  that  the  public  credit  is  shaken  by  my 
prupositjon.    Nom,  certainly  I  see  no  such  effect.     I  look  at  the  state  of  the  public 
funds,  and  I  find  that  since  my  proposal  was  made,  nothing  has  at  all  occurred 
pnseutiog  any  indication  that  the  public  credit  of  the  country  is  shaken.     Then  the 
ofzt  objection  is,  that  a  tax  upon  incomes  has  a  great  tendency  to  drive  people  from 
£ogiaod.    Why,  has  not  the  present  system  of  taxation  a  tendency  to  drive  people 
out  of  the  country  quite  as  great  as  the  Income-tax?  What  is  there  at  present  to 
pretest  the  great  landed  proprietors  of  this  country  from  living  abroad,  and  from 
thereby  escaping  the  effects  of  both  direct  and  indirect  taxation?  But  what  I  propose 
11,  that  those  classes  should  be  subjected  to  a  direct  contribution  to  the  revenue,  and 
^m  that  eontribation  I  apprehend  they  cannot  possibly  escape.     At  least,  then,  ray 
icheoie  has  this  advantage,  that  I  call  on  him,  who  chooses  either  for  his  amusement 
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or  pleasure  to  travel  abroad  and  evade  taxation  on  consumption  at  home,  to  contri- 
bute  his  fair  proportion  towards  the  revenue  of  this  country.  But  I  do  even  more, 
I  offer  an  inducement  for  the  absentees  to  return.  I  propose  by  the  amended  tariff 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  in  this  country,  which  has  hitherto,  with  a  certain  class 
at  least,  been  the  reason  for  residence  abroad.  I  expect,  that  the  result  of  the  new 
tariff  will  be  to  reduce  the  cost  of  articles  of  consumption  in  this  country;  and  let 
me  ask,  will  not  this  have  a  tendency  to  induce  absentees  to  return  ?  I  say  it  will.  If  by 
removing  prohibitory  duties,  and  reducingthescaleof  duties  generally,  I  reduce  the  cost 
of  living,  I  contend,  that  instead  of  driving  capital  out  of  the  country,  the  general  ten- 
dency of  my  measure  will  be  to  induce  absentees  to  return,  and  insuring  their  remaia- 
ing  when  once  they  come  back.  The  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Bath,  and  also 
the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Liskeard,  have  addressed  themselves  to  what 
they  style  the  gross  injustice  of  this  tax.  They  say,  they  are  content  a  tax  should 
be  imposed  on  property,  but  they  object  to  its  imposition  on  incomes — that  is  to  say,  to 
its  being  derived  from  parties  whose  receipts  arise  from  professions  or  trades.  [Mr. 
Roebuck :  I  objected  to  the  rate  being  the  same  on  the  two  species  of  income.]  That  ob- 
jection cannot,  I  am  afraid,  be  removed.  The  hon.  gentleman  did  not  object  to  the 
inquisition,  and  he  made  no  objections  to  the  disclosure  of  the  amount  of  an  income. 
The  hon.  gentlen)an  was  singular  in  that  opinion,  for  every  one  else  who  spoke  on 
the  same  side  with  the  hon.  gentleman  have  contended  that,  with  regard  to  incomes 
derived  from  trade  or  professions,  the  tax  is  most  objectionable,  and  that  not,  be  it 
remembered,  so  much  on  account  of  the  amount  of  the  tax  itself,  as  on  account  of 
the  inquisition  it  establishes.  The  objection,  therefore,  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, the  member  for  Bath,  is  not  that  which  has  been  urged  by  the  great  body  of 
those  who  have  addressed  the  House  upon  the  subject.  Now,  Sir,  when  I  really  look 
at  the  object  of  this  tax,  I  cannot  admit  the  force  of  that  objection  against  it.  And 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  it  would  be  fair  or  just  to  impose  the  whole,  or, 
at  all  events,  the  greater  portion  of  this  tax  upon  incomes  derived  from  land  alone. 
And,  Sir,  I  am  not  singular,  in  entertaining  that  opinion.  Lord  Althorp  also  held 
the  same  opinion,  and  expressed  it  in  the  following  terms : — '^  Much  has  been  said 
about  a  Property-tax,  and  he  believed  that  on  that  point  he  differed  considerably  from 
his  friends  about  him.  Still  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  to  grant  relief  to 
the  productive  population  by  a  reduction  Bf  taxes,  and  to  impose  a  Property-tax  to 
meet  the  deficiency  thus  occasioned,  would  be  a  very  good  measure.  That  was  his 
own  individual  opinion.  The  gallant  general  (General  Gascoyne)  might  perhaps 
say,  that  his  present  opinions  were  inconsistent  with  his  former  opinions,  and  he 
would  admit  that  it  might  seem  to  many  that  he  was  inconsistent.  But  the  country 
was  now  in  a  situation  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  was  formerly  placed,  and 
he  would  say  to  the  landowner,  that  if  a  Property- tax  of  10  per  cent,  were  imposed, 
he  would  be  the  gainer,  because  he  thought  that  the  landowner,  in  consequence  of 
the  existing  distress  and  the  large  sums  which  he  was  obliged  to  advance  for  the 
mdntenance  of  the  poor,  lost  considerably  more  than  10  per  cent,  on  his  rents.'' 

Such,  then,  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Althorp  upon  the  subject  of  a  Property-tax. 
But  now.  Sir,  what  again  is  the  object  of  this  tax  which  I  propose  ?  It  is  simply  to 
call  upon  all  persons  of  a  certain  income  to  make,  for  a  limited  period,  out  of  that 
income,  a  contribution  for  the  public  good.  It  is  contended  that  it  is  unjust  to  tax 
all  incomes  at  the  same  rate,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  distinction  made  between 
the  kind  of  income  and  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived.  But,  Sir,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  if  the  exemptions  which  have  been  suggested  were  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
this  tax  would  be  altogether  inefficient.  I  think  a  tax  so  assessed  had  better  not  be 
imposed  at  all.  And  let  me  ask  the  House  what  tax  ever  was  imposed  that  was  not 
objected  to,  on  account  of  its  inequality  ?  What  was  the  beeMax— the  house-tax — 
the  window- tax — what  were  the  assessed  taxes,  when  first  imposed  ?  Are  all  these 
taxes  just  in  every  one's  eyes  ?  Must  not  all  taxes — direct  or  indirect—bear  un- 
equally upon  those  who  pay  them  ?  Take  the  case  of  the  professional  man.  I  think 
the  professional  man  might  urge  good  arguments  against  the  justice  of  the  assessed 
taxes.  I  show  you  that  the  owner  of  what  you  call  permanent  capital  has  the 
greatest  facilities  for  evading  the  tax.  He  can  remove  to  the  Continent,  and  draw 
his  income  as  he  requires  it ;  but  the  professional  man — the  lawyer  for  instance,  or 
the  medical  man— is  compelled  to  remain  in  this  oountry,  and  to  submit  to  the 
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indirect  taxation  which  premls.  All  indirect  taxation  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
produce  iojustice,  and  I  have  ever  thought  that  the  chief  argument  relied  on  in 
opposition  to  the  taxation  of  articles  of  consumption  was,  that  if  beer,  or  any  other 
sueb  article,  were  exposed  to  it,  the  tax  always  operated  unjustly.  You  say  that 
income  derived  from  fixed  jjroperty  ought  to  be  made  subject  to  the  tax  I  propose, 
but  diat  income,  drawn  from  professional  exertion  and  the  operations  of  trade,  ought 
nut  to  be  taxed,  partly  owing  to  the  inquisitorial  nature  of  the  tax  itself,  and  partly 
from  the  nature  of  such  property.  But  is  it  meant  that  the  oflScer  on  half- pay 
should  contribute  to  the  tax,  and  that  the  physician  of  £9,000  or  £10,000  a  year 
sliould  not  ?  Ton  say  that  terminable  annuitants  ought  not  to  pay  the  same  rate  as 
landed  proprietors ;  but  would  you  say  that  a  widow  who  has  a  jointure— a  fixed 
sum  per  annum — which  terminates  with  her  life — would  you  say  that  she  should  pay 
the  same  amount  ?  Again,  with  regard  to  life  interests  in  estates^  is  there  to  be  no 
difference  between  an  estate  in  fee- simple  and  a  life  interest  in  a  landed  estate  ?  If 
1  have  a  life  interest  in  an  estate  that  has  to  pass  to  a  distant  relative  who  feels  no 
particular  interest  in  me,  is  it  to  be  calculated  what  my  interest  in  such  estate  may 
be?  If  I  compare  my  position  with  that  of  a  man  holding  his  property  in  fee-simple, 
and  who  can  charge  it  as  he  pleases,  surely  there  is  a  vast  difierence  in  the  com- 
pvatiTe  value  of  our  interests;  and  I  say  again,  that,  looking  to  the  Income-tax  as 
a  measore  that  would  have  to  be  resorted  to  in  time  of  war,  and  looking  at  the 
necessity  of  imposing  perhaps  a  10  per  cent,  tax,  rather  than  resorting  to  a  system 
of  borrowing  and  funding,  it  would  be  much  better  to  abandon  it  altogether,  rather 
than  make  a  lai^  number  of  exemptions.  Or,  suppose  I  am  endeavouring  to  make 
a  provision  for  my  wife  and  children  out  of  my  life  interest,  do  you  say  that  I  am  to 
be  equally  taxed  in  that  case  ?  Then,  what  will  you  do  with  the  clergy  ?  If  your 
principle  is  to  be  adopted,  the  clergy  must  all  be  exempt  from  taxation.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  they  must.  How  is  a  clergyman  difierently  situated  from  an  annuitant 
fw  a  term  of  years  ?  He  has  a  certain  income,  which  he  holds  for  his  life,  with  cer- 
tain onerous  duties  to  perform.  The  property  is  an  enduring  one,  but  his  interest  in 
it  is  odIj  a  life  interest.  Take  the  case  of  two  brothers.  Suppose  one  brother 
invests  £5,000  in  the  funds,  and  receives  his  3^  per  cent.,  and  that  the  other  pur- 
chafes  a  living,  making  a  higher  interest  for  his  money,  am  I  to  make  a  reduction 
in  this  case  ?  [A  voice,  "  Yes."]  The  hon.  member  says,  yes ;  then  I  say  if  I  am 
to  make  that  calculation  in  every  case,  I  had  much  better  abandon  the  system 
ilt'>gelher.  For  to  do  so  would  be  virtually  abandoning  the  principle  of  making 
e;frj  man  contribute  in  accordance  with  his  means.  Suppose  I  buy  an  annuity 
from  an  insarance-office,  or  suppose  the  case  of  a  single  man,  who,  wishing  to  enjny 
a  laiTge  income,  sinks  the  whole  of  his  money  in  the  purchase  of  an  annuity,  am  I  to 
^  with  him  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ?  [Mr. 
B«;buck  assented.]  Well,  thenVI  must  say,  that,  after  these  admissions  of  the  hon. 
a'ul  learned  member,  which  I  have  been  anxious  to  draw  from  him,  and  as  to  which 
I  knew  be  vas  far  too  logical  a  reasoner  not  to  acknowledge  the  connection  of  each 
cf  these  cases  with  the  other — ^if  you  are  to  proceed  upon  tne  principle  he  lays  down, 
then  I  say  that  the  inquisition  under  his  plan  will  be  ten  times  worse  than  that  I 
propose  under  the  present  system.  I  do  hope  that  I  have  now  stated  all  the  grounds 
(»Q  «hicb  I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  you  establish  this  tax,  you  ought  not  to  make  any 
criemptions.  Upon  these  grounds  I  have  proposed  this  plan.  I  never  said  I  should 
make  do  modification  in  the  details;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  stated  the  modifications 
^iih  respect  to  the  mode  of  collection  which  I  was  willing  to  adopt ;  but  I  do  again 
dttlare,  that  with  respect  to  the  main  principle — namely,  the  levying  of  7d.  per 
P"und  on  incomes  above  £150,  I  must  urge  it  upon  the  adoption  of  the  House, 
{earing  exceedingly  the  consequences  of  abatements  and  exemptions  of  the  nature 
that  have  been  stated  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  Then,  Sir,  I  am  told,  another 
S^t  objection  to  this  tax  is,  that  it  encourages  perjury  and  fraud ;  but  I  should  like 
i|>  kooir  what  is  the  tendency  of  indirect  taxation.  I  should  like  to  know  what  is 
lue  teudezicy  of  excise  duties.  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the  tendency  of  all  the 
*^eisc  r^iations  as  to  distilleries.  Taxation,  I  take  it,  is  inevitable.  Taxes  we 
»u»lbafe.  Sir,  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath,  that 
Dothioj  can  be  more  frivolous  or  absurd  than  the  extreme  sensitiveness  as  to  what  a 
Otta*t  loeone  may  be.    I  believe  tliat  a  very  good  estimate  is  usually  formed  of  the 
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state  of  men^s  circumstances  by  those  who  care  about  inquiring  into  other  men^s 
property,  and  the  state  of  their  credit.  There  is  a  keen  and  quick  instinct  in  such 
parties,  which  enables  them  to  ascertain,  without  much  difficulty,  what  their  neigh- 
bours, or  those  with  whom  they  may  happen  to  have  dealings,  are  worth,  and  as  to 
the  terrors  of  the  inquisition,  which  I  propose,  into  men's  private  affairs,  it  is  mere 
folly,  if  men  will  only  act  honestly,  and  make  bond  fide  returns.  Sir,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  tremendous  consequences  apprehended  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  will  follow  the  disclosure  which  will  be  required  to  be  made,  and  I  cannot 
suppose  thfit  any  one  will  subject  himself  to  inconvenience  or  embarrassment  by 
being  guilty  of  a  fraud  of  this  kind  for  the  sake  of  £3  or  £4.  For  my  own  part,  I 
entertain  a  higher  opinion  of  the  integrity  and  fair  deali  ng  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  than  to  suppose  that  an  advantage  of  such  an  amount  as  £2  \Ss.  in  the 
£100,  could  operate  as  a  temptation  to  perjury  or  fraud ;  but,  at  all  events,  as  I 
said  before,  whatever  may  be  the  inconvenience  attending  direct  taxation,  depend 
upon  it  tiiat  it  is  better  tlian  resorting  to  that  description  of  indirect  taxation  which 
leads  to  smuggling,  and  affords  equal,  if  not  greater,  temptation,  for  fraud  and 
perjury.  Sir,  I  say,  as  I  have  already  staled,  that  I  do  not  propose  an  Income-tax 
for  the  mere  and  single  purpose  of  making  good  the  deficiency,  hut  that  I  propose 
it  concurrently  with  meeting  the  deficit  in  the  revenue,  to  enable  me  to  make 
extensive  alterations  in  our  tariff.  There  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  to  undervalue  the  changes  I  propose  making  in  our  tariff;  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  hon.  member  for  Bmtnn — and  no  one  is  better  informed  on  the 
subject  than  that  hon.  gentleman — does  not  join  with  those  who  have  evinced  such 
a  disposition ;  for  he  says,  candidly  and  fairly,  that  the  alterations  in  the  duties 
which  I  pro{>ose,  are  not  only  extensive  but  important.  He  undoubtedly  says,  I 
have  omitted  corn  and  sugar ;  but,  in  every  other  respect,  he  admits  that  the 
changes  I  propose  are  calculated  to  encourage  the  industry,  the  trade,  and  commerce 
of  the  country ;  and  on  these  grounds  bears  his  testimony  to  the  value  of  these 
changes.  Now,  what  are  the  changes  which  I  propose,  and  what  is  the  exact  posi- 
tion in  which  I  stand  ?  I  am  met  by  conflicting  statements  from  all  sides ;  and  the 
hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Sheffield  says,  that,  though  I  remove  prohibitions 
with  respect  to  the  import  of  cattle,  that  sucn  a  change  will  be  of  no  advantage,  be- 
cause cattle  cannot  be  bought  on  the  Continent.  But  it  is,  I  think  it  will  be,  acknow- 
ledged, impossible  for  me  to  proceed  on  such  a  supposition.  Well,  but  what  is  it 
I  do  ?  Why,  I  permit  both  salt  and  fresh  meat  to  come  in ;  but  what  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  says  is,  that  even  though  I  do  so,  it  will  be  of  no  advantage  to 
the  consumer  in  this  country,  because  no  foreign  cattle  can  be  obtained,  and  that 
the  calves  are  not  yet  born.  Sir,  I  hope  that  hon.  friends  of  mine  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  who  have  expressed  some  alarm  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  have  attended  to 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  as  to  the  demand  for  cattle  on  the 
Continent  absorbing  the  supply.  From  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman^s  showing, 
it  is  clear  that  these  apprehensions  are  groundless,  and  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted, 
that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  can  do  no  more  than  I  have  done — that  is,  to 
increase  the  facilities  for  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle.  It  is.  Sir,  I  think,  unne- 
cessary to  look  at  the  demand  for  cattle  in  France,  or  any  other  country,  but  if  we 
merely  advert  to  the  number  of  cattle  sold  in  Smithfield  alone  during  the  last 
year,  and  if  we  found  that  as  many  as  167,000  oxen  were  sold  in  Smithfield  in  a 
single  year,  I  think  the  impossibility  of  bringing  foreign  cattle  into  competition  with 
the  superior  animals  of  this  country,  must  be  admitted :  and,  with  such  a  fact  before 
them,  I  must  say  that  I  consider  the  apprehensions  of  my  hon.  friends  altogether 
groundless.  Now,  with  respect  to  salt  meat,  will  not  the  admission  of  salt  meat  afford 
great  facilities  to  commerce,  at  least,  as  regards  the  fitting  out  of  ships  ?  Great  frauds 
have  been  practised  with  respect  to  the  provisioning^of  ships.  The  uniform  practice 
was  to  take  the  salted  foreign  meat  out  of  bond,  giving  a  sort  of  guarantee  that  it  should 
be  landed  in  a  foreign  port,  but  it,  nevertheless,  is  applied  to  provisioning  the  ship. 
The  danger  of  a  serious  interference  with  fresh  meat  is  very  absurd.  I  do  not  over- 
rate the  benefits  to  be  derived  in  the  cheapening  of  provisions ;  but  I  do  think  those 
persons  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  nho  entertain  apprehensions  on  this  subject,  greatly 
overrate  the  evil  consequences  that  may  result  from  permitting  foreign  meat  to  be 
brought  into  the  London  market.    I  propose  to  remove  every  prohibition,  then,  on 
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anides  of  proTision.  Look,  again,  at  what  I  propose  on  the  article  of  foreign  wood.  I 
have  rrdnced  to  almost  nominal  amounts  the  duties  on  foreign  woods.  I  believe,  that 
the  conseqoeoce  will  be,  that  new  establishments  will  grow  up  in  this  country  for 
the  DBsaufacture  of  articles  of  furniture.  We  labour  at  present  under  very  great 
disadvantages  in  competing  with  foreigners  in  this  respect.  It  will,  therefore,  be  a  very 
great  advantage  to  have  the  duty  on  foreign  woods,  so  materially  reduced.  I  reduce  the 
duty  on  every  article  of  foreign  wood,  with  one  exception ;  and  I  trust,  that  by  a 
treaty  with  Brazil,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  reduce  the  duty  on  that  article  also— I  mean 
the  article  of  rosewood.  But  then  I  am  fold,  you  should  not  proceed  on  this  principle 
— ^yoQ  should  proceed  on  the  principle  of  remitting  the  duty  upon  articles  of  foreign 
prodnctioD  \n  every  case,  entirely  regardless  of  what  a  foreign  country  may  do.  I  am 
Dot  altogether  prepared  to  say,  that  it  may  not  be  good  policy  to  buy  at  the  cheapest 
market,  without  reference  to  the  conduct  of  other  nations.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  us  if  we  could  get,  when  we 
make  a  reduction  in  our  own  duties,  a  corresponding  advantage  in  return.  We  have 
etery  right  to  ask  for  it.  For  instance,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  this  country 
to  receive  tlie  brandy  of  France  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  I  think  its  consumption 
froold  be  Tety  great.  I  believe  France  would  derive  great  advantages  from  a 
remission  of  the  duty ;  but  it  is  quite  clear,  that  France  would  derive  as  great  advan- 
tage by  permitting  the  introduction,  at  a  moderate  duty,  of  the  manufactures  of 
Sheffield,  and  I  hope  the  people  of  France  will  feel  that  to  buy  cheap  goods  at  Shef- 
field, would  Itself  be  of  great  advantage ;  but  to  act  conjointly,  with  reciprocal  advan- 
tages, would  be  better  still.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  rembsion  of  the  duty  on 
timber,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  abstractedly,  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  to 
buy  cheap  timber  in  the  Baltic,  but  I  am  sure  there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  our 
goods  in  Norway  and  Sweden ;  and  I  do  hope,  that  those  countries  which  are  con- 
cerned in  the  Prussian  league  will  be  convinced  of  the  benefit  of  the  mutual  inter- 
change of  csommodities,  and  that  Sardinia,  Brazil,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  will  see 
the  advantage  of  a  great  reduction  of  duties.  That  a  reduction  of  duty  should  take 
place  in  foreign  countries  cannot  be  denied  ,*  that  to  give  every  access  to  the  manu- 
factures of  this  country  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  them,  I  am  ready  to  prove, 
and  therefore  I  object  to  precipitate  reductions  of  duty  here,  without  attempting  to 
obtain  an  equivalent  corresponding  reduction  of  duty  on  our  own  articles.  That  is 
the  ground  upon  which  I  proceed.  Look,  again,  at  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
oils,  on  drugs,  on  resin,  on  all  those  articles  which  constitute  the  raw  material  of 
manufactures.  Who  will  be  injured  by  that  reduction  ?  Look,  again,  at  the  re- 
dactioo  in  skins  and  fnrs.  I  remit  the  duty.  What  is  the  effect  of  maintaining  it 
■o  high  as  at  present?  It  sounds  like  a  prohibitory  duty;  but  it  does  not  act  so. 
What  is  the  use  of  maintaining  a  30  per  cent,  prohibition,  when  the  smuggler  will 
rndertake  to  deliver  the  article  at  an  increase  on  its  cost  price  of  10  per  cent,  ? 
The  advantage  of  the  high  duty  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  smuggler.  Conse- 
qaeotly,  the  moderate  reduction  of  these  prohibitory  duties  will  be  a  positive  advan- 
tage to  the  manufacturer,  for  it  will  enable  him  to  know  exactly  and  at  once  what 
he  has  to  compete  with.  Take,  again,  the  article  of  gloves ;  it  is  quite  impossible 
In  prevent  the  foreign  import  of  such  an  article,  because  the  smuggler,  while  the 
prokubntory  doty  exists,  will  find  the  means  of  evading  the  law.  I  also  repeal  the 
duty  on  mannfactured  leather, — on  shoes  and  boots.  In  short,  look  through  the 
whole  of  this  tariff,  and  I  venture  to  say  it  roust,  if  the  House  sanctions  it,  tend 
greatly  to  reduce  the  cost  of  consumption.  An  hon.  friend  of  mine  has,  within 
these  few  days,  informed  me  that  the  union,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  guardians, 
have  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  the  work-house,  20  per  cent,  cheaper  this 
year  than  the  contract  of  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  prices  an- 
tieipated  from  the  new  tariff.  On  the  other  hand  it  seems  that  those  who  have 
hitherto  produced  those  articles  in  this  country  will  be  injured  by  the  alteration ;  but 
if  yoo  make  a  great  rednction,  not,  I  would  say,  in  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates, 
hot  in  the  cost  of  living,  on  account  of  which  the  poor-rates  have  been  kept  high, 
those  parties  will  derive  considerable  assistance  from  that  reduction.  I  may  observe, 
here,  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  years  to  increase  the  poor-rates  on 
account  of  the  high  prices  of  provisions.  With  respect  to  the  colonial  question,  an 
hi«.  geatienuui  taanted  me  with  the  determination  to  urge  all  these  propositions, 
wiihont  altcratioo,  merely  because  I  have  a  majority.      But,  because  I  am  in 
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possession  of  a  majority,  I  am  inclined  to  listen  to  any  reasonable  propositions  of 
amendmeot.   In  propounding  an  extensive  commercial  tariff  of  ihis  kind,  embracing 
1,200  articles,  I  do  not  deny  that  some  improvements  may  be  suggested ;  and  if,  on 
reviewing  the  proposals  I  have  made,   I  shall  be  convinced  that  I  have  laboured 
under  an  error,  no  sense  of  shame  shall  deter  me  from  at  once  consenting  to  modify 
the  proposition.     This,  however,  I  must  say,  I  have  paid  great  attention  to  what 
has  been  said  during  these  debates,   and  I  have  not  heard  anything  which  has 
convinced  me  that  what  I  have  proposed  is  not  a  very  great  advantage.    If  the 
reduction  of  duties  on  the  raw  material,  and  on  articles  half-manufactured,  and 
speaking  generally,  if  the  great  principle  of  the  tariff  be  adopted,  I  have  a  \ery 
confident  hope  that  it  will  tend  to  the  improvment  of  trade.  [Viscount  Howick;  You 
retain  the  principle  of  differential  duties  ?]     If  the  noble  viscount  will  allow  me,  I 
will  explain  that  in  due  time.     I  cannot  say  that  there  ought  to  be  no  differential 
duties  between  the  produce  of  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries.     Nay,  more,  I 
must  say,  that  if  you  look  properly  at  the  relations  between  yourselves  and  the  colo- 
nies, you  must  consider  your  colonies  entitled  to  be  put  on  a  different  footing  from 
foreign  countries,  and  that  it  is  only  perfectly  fair  to  give  to  articles  of  colonial  pro- 
duction a  preference  in  your  markets  over  articles  the  produce  of  foreign  countries. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  even,  that  you  ought  to  carry  the  principle  of  assimilation,  if 
you  can,  so  far,  as  to  consider  the  colonies  an  integral  part  of  the  empire  for  all  com* 
mercial  purposes.    I  think  the  application  of  a  discriminating  duty  on  colonial  articles, 
as  compared  with  foreign,  to  be  founded  on  sound  principles.    1  he  arguments  whicU 
have  seemed  to  make  a  great  impression  against  this  doctrine  have  not  convinced  me. 
This,  I  say,  that  where  a  colonial  and  foreign  article  enters  into  competition,  when 
the  article  is  not  produced  in  this  country,  there  the  differential  duty  tells  in  favour 
of  the  consumer.     Suppose  there  are  only  two  producers,  the  foreigner  and  the  co- 
lony, and  that  the  article  is  not  at  present  one  of  colonial  produce,  such  as  that  on 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  been  so  facetious,  Eau  de  Cologne.    There  the 
differential  duty  may  introduce  fraud — that  is  a  fair  subject  for  consideration — but 
in  respect  to  the  preference  of  the  colonial  to  the  foreign  article,  the  establishment 
of  the  differential  duty  will  tell  in  favour  of  the  consumer  here.     That  is  a  principle 
upon  which  we  have  been  long  acting.     That  was  the  principle  on  which  you  admitted 
rough  rice  from  the  west  coasts  of  Africa  on  more  favourable  terms  than  from  Ame- 
rica, and  brought  us  into  difficulty.    The  equalisation  of  theprev  iously  discriminating 
duties  on  East  and  West-India  rum  and  sugar,  proceeded  on  this  principle;  thediu 
ferential  duty  on  timber,  on  com,  on  sugar,  proceeded  on  this  principle ;  and  I  will 
undertake  to  show  you  that,  so  far  from  this  being  a  new  principle,  there  are  at  this 
moment,  sixty  or  seventy  articles  and  more,  on  which  this  principle  is  acted  upon. 
In  reference  to  those  articles  which  are  bondfde  the  produce  of  our  colonies,  I  will 
admit  that  a  differential  duty  ought  to  be  maintained,  considering  the  disadvantages 
under  which  our  colonies  labour,  as  to  the  introduction  of  our  manufactures ;  but, 
as  to  the  application  of  a  differential  duty  in  every  case  to  the  colonies,  I  shall  reserve 
to  myself  the  full  opportunity  of  considering  the  question,  and  if  I  sliall  think  the 
reasons  assigned  for  an  alteration  of  the  tariff  in  this  respect  valid,  I  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  making  that  alteration.     With  respect  to  the  duty  on  tobacco,  the  produce 
of  the  East  Indies,  I  should  wish  also  to  reserve  to  myself  a  full  opportunity  of 
considering  the  objections  that  have  been  urged  to  my  proposition,  and  I  shall  not 
have  the  slightest  difficulty,  if  I  see  reason,  to  make  any  alteration.    Sir,  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  other  point  on  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  make  any  obser- 
vations.    I  am  quite  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  which  I  and  those  with 
whom  I  act  have  undertaken;  there  are  many  of  these,  and  not  merely  in  reference 
to  the  tariff.     It  is  imposible  to  deny  that  on  our  accession  to  office,  we  found  many 
difficulties  before  us.     We  found  war  in  the  north-west  of  India — we  found  the 
Chinese  excited  to  hostilities  against  this  country — we  found — I  deeply  regret  to  say 
it—a  spirit,  I  will  not  call  it  hostility,  but  of  jealousy,  existing  between  France  and 
this  country, — a  spirit  which  has  arisen  of  late  years,  and  which  is  deeply  to  be  de- 
precated.    It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  good-will  which  had  previously 
for  some  years  existed  between  this  country  and  France  should  be  revived — a  good 
understanding — ^an  amicable  relation  between  this  country  and  France,  and  the  in. 
creased  commercial  intercourse  between  them,  is  obviously  of  the  utmost  importance, 
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but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  felt  that  no  concessions  inconsistent  with  the  honour  or 
vel£tfe  of  this  country  ought  at  any  time  to  be  made»  even  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing so  desirable  an  end.  As  the  causes  of  disunion  are  now  removed,  as  the  five 
powers,  in  respect  to  the  £)astern  question,  or  acting  in  concert,  with  united  counsels, 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  good  feeling  which  before  existed  between  us  and  France 
viill  be  completely  revived.  I  think  it  impossible  to  deny  that  we  found  our  relations 
with  the  United  States  in  an  unsatisfactorv  state,  there  having  been  for  a  long  series 
of  Tears  unsettled  causes  of  disunion,  which  we  are  doing  our  best  to  bring  to  a 
satisfactory  determination.  Above  all,  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  found 
the  finances  of  this  country  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition;  and  it  has  been  our  duty 
to  apply  ouraelyes  to  the  proposal  of  those  measures  which  we  conceived  to  be  the 
be»t  ealcolated  to  replace  those  finances  on  a  sound  and  proper  basis.  It  has  been 
made  a  charge  against  me,  that  I  declared  that  the  measure  for  the  imposition  of 
the  loeome-taz  is  not  only  proposed  with  the  whole  authority  of  the  government,  but 
tiiat  it  is  a  measure  in  which  the  fate  of  the  government  is  involved.  On  this  point 
I  might  have  thought  it  almost  unnecessary  to  have  made  any  declaration.  Is  it 
to  be  supposed  possible  that  I  could,  in  the  present  state  of  the  sdSTairs  of  this  country, 
propose  such  a  measure  as  that  which  I  have  proposed,  without  considering  the  fate 
of  the  government  involved  in  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  it?  To 
hsTe  made  such  a  declaration  appears  to  me  to  be  scarcely  necessary.  I  do  propose 
it—I  speak  not  of  minor  details,  but  of  the  measure  itself,  as  the  basis  of  the  finan- 
cial and  eommerciar  policy  of  the  country;  and  as  a  measure  which  I  never  could 
ksve  consented  to  propose  if  I  did  not  manifest  my  conviction  of  its  necessity  by 
n^kiog  my  fate  as  a  minister  on  it.  The  more  I  consider  the  subject,  the  more 
(l<^ply  am  I  convinced  that  this  measure,  and  the  measures  which  accompany  it,  are 
m  t-iy^ary  for  the  welfare  of  this  country.  I  relinquishefl  office  in  1835,  because  I 
r^uld  not  consistently  acquiesce  in  a  principle  which  I  felt  to  be  not  founded  in  jus- 
tice. I  propose  now  a  great  measure,  and  if  the  House  of  Commons  should  overrule 
nr  proposal,  I  shall  retire  with  perfect  content,  and  with  the  consciousness  that  I 
have  discharged  the  duty  I  owe  to  my  country,  by  proposing  a  measure  which  has 
been  characterised  by  one  of  my  opponents  as  a  bold,  as  a  direct,  as  an  honest  mea- 
sure. If  the^e  be  the  characteristics  of  it,  it  is  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
time.  This  is  a  period  in  which  you  do  require  that  the  measures  proposed  should 
be  bold,  direct,  and  honest.  The  measure  may  be  rejected  now.  The  attempts 
which  are  made  to  dissatisfy  those  interests  whom  I  am  supposed  to  have  affected — 
to  unite  them  in  opposition  to  this  Income-tax,  may  possibly  prevail.  I  doubt  it. 
I  doubt  whether  there  will  not  be  on  the  part  of  the  country  a  conviction,  that  the 
time  is  come  when  a  vigorous  exertion  must  be  made — that  the  time  is  come  when 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  property  that  property  should  bear  the  burden.  My  opinions 
may  be  overruled,  and  yet  I  have  a  confident  belief  that  what  occurred  in  1835  may 
occur  again;  and  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time— after  making  ineffectual 
■tteiDpts  to  repair  the  deficiency  by  other  means — by  resorting  to  indirect  taxation, 
it  will  be  ultimately  acknowledged  that  the  measure  which  I  now  propose  is  founded 
on  reison  and  justice,  and,  though  once  rejected,  ought  to  be  adopted.  But  my  con- 
viction is  that  you,  acting  in  consonance  with  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  country, 
vill  DOW  adopt  the  measure,  and  that  you  will  thereby  give  a  proof  to  foreign  coun- 
tries— not  that  our  resources  are  exhausted — but  that  you  will  not  draw  delusive 
distinctions  between  times  of  war  and  times  of  peace,  but  construe  the  times  accord- 
ir>g  to  their  necessities ;  and,  disregarding  plausible  statements,  you  will,  in  a  great 
finincial  exigency,  adopt  a  bold,  a  direct,  and  an  honest  measure,  which,  so  fur  from 
hnog  misconstrued  by  foreign  countries,  will  be  hailed  by  them  as  a  proof  that  the 
SDcieat  vigour  and  energy  of  this  people  are  yet  alive,  and  that,  whatever  the  diffi- 
cidties  they  may  be  placed  in,  tbey  are  ready  to  triumph  over  them  by  the  power  of 
till!  vigour  and  that  energy. 

After  several  divisions,  the  question  that  the  Chairman  do  report  progress,  was 
*?T«ed  to;  the  House  resumed.    Committee  to  sit  again  on  Monday,  Apru  4. 

April  4,  1842. 

la  reply  to  a  qoestton  by  Mr.  J.  Duncombe — 

Sia  R.  Pmsl  said,  the  iioo.  gentleman  had  asked  him  whether  it  had  ever  crossed 
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his  mind  to  po!if  pone  the  consideration  of  the  tariff,  after  he  should  have  obtained  the 
sense  of  the  House  in  favour  of  an  Income-tax.  Without  hesitation,  he  would 
answer  that  question  by  saying,  that  it  never  had  crossed  his  mind  tonio  any  such 
thing.  Some  little  delay  had  been  found  necessary  before  bringing  on  the  discussion 
of  the  tariff,  but  he  was  sure  the  House  would,  when  the  matter  was  explained, 
readily  acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  that  delay.  Many  important  interests  would  be 
seriously  affi^cted  by  the  alterations  proposed,  and  it  was  considered  but  just  to  g\\e 
the  parties  an  opportunity  to  have  the  subject  duly  weighed  before  the  measure  was 
introduced,  in  order  that  the  tariff  might  undergo  such  changes  as  circumstances 
seemed  to  demand.  He  had  great  hope  that,  on  Monday  next,  he  should  be  able  to 
introduce  the  tariff  so  amended ;  and  he  thought  he  could  state  with  confidence  that 
it  would  be  considered  by  an  immense  majority  of  the  House  that,  in  the  amended 
tariff,  they  had,  in  all  its  essentials,  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  original  tariff. 
The  delay  between  this  and  Monday  arose  solely  from  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  hear  the  statements  of  those  affected  ;  still  he  was  justified  in  saying 
none  of  the  alterations  would  be  considered  as  a  departure  from  the  general  primi- 
pie  of  the  measure.  He  trusted  that  because  of  these  few  days'  delay,  the  Hou»e 
would  not  refuse  its  consent  to  this  preliminary  resolution  on  which  to  found  his 
measure  for  an  Income-tax.  It  was  very  important  that  he  should  have  leave  to 
bring  in  the  bill,  in  which  the  details  and  machinery  of  the  measure  would  be  dis- 
tinctly set  forth.  The  amended  tariff  must  be  in  possession  of  the  House  before  they 
would  be  called  on  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill.  If  then  the  House 
should  consider  that  there  was  any  departure  from  the  general  principles  of  the  tariff, 
after  passing  this  resolution,  it  would  be  perfectly  open  to  the  House  to  withhold 
its  assent  to  the  seccmd  reading  of  this  measure,  and  reject  it  altogether.  With 
respect  to  the  delay  of  a  few  days,  he  had  already  stated  that  such  a  notion  had 
never  entered  into  his  head  as  that  imputed  to  him  by  the  hon.  gentleman's  obser- 
vations opposite.  It  was  quite  clear  that  by  the  general  reduction  of  the  duties  he 
had  proposed,  an  important  auestion  arose  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  Income-tax. 
The  proposed  reduction  in  the  duties  would  involve  a  sum  of  £1,000,000  or 
£1,200,000;  under  which  circumstances  a  little  delay  might  not  be  considered  an- 
advisable.  He  thought  that  hon.  gentlemen  could  not  accuse  him  of  entert^ning 
any  such  notion  as,  when  endeavouring  to  get  the  House  to  pass  this  Income-tax,  at 
the  same  time  to  be  voluntarily  engaged  us  a  party  to  the  postponement  of  the  tariff. 
He  had  acted  throughout  with  the  most  perfect  good  faith,  and  he  did  not  think  by 
the  short  postponement  of  the  tariff,  that  they  had  any  reason  whatever  for  refusing 
their  consent  to  this  preliminary  resolution,  which  was  necessary  to  have  passed,  to 
form  a  foundation  for  the  introduction  of  the  bill.  The  House  should  bear  in  mind 
that  it  would  have  the  fullest  opportunity  of  recording  their  dissent  against  the 

Srinciple  of  this  bill  in  its  future  stages.  The  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for 
(onmouth,  had  said,  that  the  proposition  of  an  Income  tax  had  met  with  universal 
execration.  Now  his  (Sir  R.  PeeFs)  impression  was  totally  and  entirely  different. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  considered  that  the  proposition  had  been  received  with  general 
and  universal  approbation  throughout  the  kingdom.  He  would  not,  however, 
quarrel  with  the  hon.  gentleman  on  this  subject ;  but  he  begged  to  assure  the  House 
that,  from  the  numerous  communications  ^hich  had  been  made  to  him,  be  thought 
there  was  a  very  strong  and  general  impression  among  the  commercial,  manufactur- 
ing, and  trading  communities,  since  the  commercial  tariff  and  commercial  policy  of 
the  country  was  made  known,  that  they  hoped  to  derive  the  greatest  advantages 
from  the  passing  of  the  measure,  which  would  conduce,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
interests  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  After  having  delayed  proceeding  with  the 
measure  until  after  the  holidays,  in  oHer  that  that  tremendous  burst  of  indignation 
which  had  been  anticipated  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  might  be  allowed  to  have 
effect,  every  opportunity  had  been  given  for  this  tremendous  demonstration.  And 
if  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  were  satisfied  at  this  loud  explosion  of  public  indignation 
on  the  subject,  he  could  assure  them  he  was  equally  well  satisfied.  They  could  then 
approach  the  consideration  of  the  question  with  mutual  satisfaction,  as  each  party 
had  gained  their  end. 

.The  House  then  went  into  committee,  and  the  first   resolution  was   read  and 
agreed  to.      The  chairman  having  read  the  second  branch  of  the  resolutloo,  a 
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dt<€ai»oo  ensaed  as  to  whether  the  first  resolution  had  beeo  agreed  to  or  not,  several 
h'^n.  members  protesting  that  they  were  not  aware  the  resolution  had  been  put  from 
tbe  chair.    • 

Sib  IL  Pkkl  :  I  hope  the  House  will  bear  in  mind  the  two  speeches  which  have 
JQst  been  delivered  on  this  subject ;  I  mean  the  speech  of  my  hon.  friend  who  has  just 
sat  dowo  (Mr.  Hope  Johnstone,)  and  that  of  the  other  hon.  gentleman,  the  member 
for  Fiotbtuy,  (Mr.  Wakley.)  The  latter  gentleman  seems  to  hint  that  favour  was 
sboiro  to agrieultaral  income,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  political  opponents; 
sad  spoke  of  mmours  being  afloat,  that  the  present  proposition  was  brought  forward 
for  that  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  my  hon.  friend  behind  me  (Mr.  Johnstone) 
eooteods,  that  ft  is  unjust  to  the  agricultural  tenants  to  assume  that  their  income 
ought  to  be  estimated  at  one  half  the  rental,  and  denies  that  such  is  the  case,  as 
regtrds  that  class  of  persons  in  Scotland.  I  hope  that  the  conflicting  opinions 
eootsioed  in  these  two  speeches  will  serve  to  convince  the  House  that  it 
MB  the  intention  of  government  to  attempt  to  deal  out  an  equal  measure  of  jus- 
dee  to  all  parties.  I  can,  at  all  events,  assure  those  hon.  gentlemen,  and  also  the 
lIooM,  which  I  hope  will  support  me  in  carrying  through  the  measure  successfully, 
that  in  making  the  proposition  there  was  no  intention  to  conciliate  any  political 
parties  in  the  country,  the  only  object  being  to  deal  as  fairly  as  possible  between  the 
prodacer  and  the  consumer.  I  am  relieved  by  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
l^losbory,  from  some  difficulty  which  I  might  have,  in  answering  various  communi- 
caiioDs  I  have  received,  the  whole  tenor  of  which  was,  that  the  proposed  financial 
scheme  went  wholly  in  favour  of  the  manufacturer,  and  dealt  with  much  injustice  by 
the  sfrieultarists.  It  will  afford  some  satisfaction  to  the  parties  so  complaining,  to 
iKarfrom  the  hon.  member  for  Finsbury  that  there  will  be  no  material  reduction  in 
the  price  of  corn,  and  that  upon  this  point  the  agricultural  classes  are  labouring 
iffider  a  delusion.  The  statements  of  the  hon.  gentleman  are  so  completely  different 
from  tbe  communications  which  I  have  received,  that  I  owe  him  some  acknowledge- 
DeDt  for  assisting  me  to  dispel  the  alarm  which  existed  on  the  part  of  the  agricul- 
tural body.  Tbe  bon.  gentleman  dwelt  strongly  upon  the  favour  which  the  proposi- 
tJoD  conferred  upon  tbe  agriculturists,  as  compared  with  the  manner  in  which  it 
would  operate  upon  manufacturer),  and  the  hard." hip  to  which  those  latter  would  be 
sobjecied  by  a  scmtiny  into  their  trade.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement  made  to 
tbe  government  on  the  {>art  of  the  farmers  with  respect  to  the  proposed  financial 
plao.  This  document  states  that  they  have  never,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
CATourable  years,  made  a  profit  on  their  farms,  including  the  interest  of  their 
^pital,  nearly  equal  to  half  their  rents,  and  that  for  the  last  six  years  there 
tias  been  a  succession  of  bad  crops,  which  has  made  the  return  for  their 
labuur  and  ontlay  very  inadequate.  They  conclude  by  saying,  that  they  do  not 
obj«ct  to  an  Income-tax,  that  they  are  quite  willing  to  pay  their  fair  proportion 
^^  tlie  necenarv  burdens  of  the  State,  and  that  all  they  desire  is,  that  they  should 
not  be  dealt  with  according  to  an  arbitrary  rule,  difierent  from  that  applied  to 
Mber  branches  of  the  community,  and  which,  in  their  own  individual  case,  they 
think  would  be  attended  with  injustice,  affecting  not  only  themselves  but  the  public 
it  Urge.  The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  says  I  am  unjust  to  the  agricultural  interest. 
Tu  vhst  part  of  them  is  that  observation  meant  to  apply  ?  [Mr.  Wallace :  To  my 
''«n  coQotry.]  Oh  !  to  voor  own  country  only.  The  manner  in  which,  in  former 
P^nods,  tbe  Income-tax  has  been  applied  to  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
^i*beeo,  by  calculating  the  profits  of  the  farmer  on  a  certain  proportion  which  they 
^ve  beoi  assumed  to  bear  to  the  rent.  That  proportion  I  reduce  from  three-fourths 
ifi  DDc-half,  from  a  perfect  conviction  that  the  rent  of  the  farmer  has  been  raised  in 
propQrttoD  to  his  profits,  and  because  I  do  believe  that  reduction  to  be  consistent  with 
jMicc.  I  am  qnite  willing  to  adroit,  that  there  are  circumstances  in  respect  to 
^<^:LiDd,  which  may  make  some  difference.  There  are  modifications  in  the  act  of 
1^06,  which  apply  to  the  Scottish  farmers.  Allowances  were  made  to  them  on  account 
<>f  the  exemption  of  the  land  from  the  payment  of  tithe.  There  are  also  circumstances, 
1  ail  ready  to  admit,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  county  and  local  charges  are  borne  in 
Injrlsnd and  Scotland,  which  require  some  consideration.  All  I  can  state  is,  that  I 
«i«h  to  pat  the  Scotdsh  farmer  as  nearly  as  may  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the  £ng- 
iiab  brmer,  wbi^  is,  I  think,  demanded  by  justice.    I  apprehend  the  peculiarity  of 
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the  case  is,  that  local  charges  in  that  country  being  generally  borne  by  the  landlord, 
and  in  England  by  the  tenant,  that  constitutes  a  reason  why  a  difference  was  made 
in  the  former  act ;  and  X  readily  admit,  that  it  would  not  be  quite  fair  to  tax  the  te- 
nants of  the  two  countries  in  precisely  the  same  ratio.  With  respect  to  the  general 
question  of  imposing  this  tax,  I  find  throughout  the  country,  as  I  have  said  io  the 
course  of  this  evening,  a  strong  sense  of  the  necessity  of  some  vigorous  exertion  for 
the  restoration  of  the  national  finances.  I  find  also,  I  must  say,  that  interest  felt  in 
the  maintenance  of  public  credit,  which  induces  all  parties  to  come  forward  with 
cheerfulness,  and  take  their  share  in  the  burdens  which  may  be  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  imposing  taxes,  I  must  say,  I  think  it 
nighly  creditable  to  this  country  that  there  is  a  generally  prevailing  inclination  to 
make  an  exertion  for  the  maintenance  of  national  honour  and  good  fiuth.  I  must 
say  also,  of  the  agricultural  interest  in  particular,  that  I  have  found  among  them  the 
greatest  willingness  to  bear  their  part  of  taxation,  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
the  prevalence  of  that  feeling  will  ensure  ultimate  success  to  this  attempt  to  equalise 
the  expenditure  with  the  income  of  government.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I  must 
say,  that  concurrently  with  that  general  acquiescence,  there  is  on  the  part  of  every 
interest  in  the  country  a  universal  desire  to  remonstrate  against  any  interference  with 
them,  each  saying  that  they  are  the  part  of  the  community  which  is  most  hardly 
treated  by  the  tax.  The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  says,  for  instance,  that  there  is  do 
reduction  in  the  protection  to  articles  of  food,  corresponding  with  the  reduction  which 
I  propose  in  articles  of  manufacture.  It  was  impossible  for  me,  in  dealing  with  in- 
terests  so  extensive  and  so  complicated,  not  to  anticipate  that  I  should  receive 
remonstrances  of  that  kind.  But  the  consolation  which  I  and  my  colleagues  have 
is  this — the  consciousness  that  in  dealing  with  those  interests  we  have  attempted  to 
do  justice,  and  not  to  conciliate  support.  The  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Mao- 
Chester  said  at  one  time  that  he  was  perfectly  convinced  this  tax  would  be  a  permanent 
one,  and  at  another  time  he  said  he*was  perfectly  convinced  the  outcry  against  it 
would  be  so  great  that  a  repeal  must  immediately  take  place.  He  said  I  had  pro- 
mised a  repeal  of  the  tax  at  the  end  of  five  years.  I  begged  to  remind  him  of  what 
I  really  did  say.  I  said  I  thought  a  fair  experiment  could  not  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  tariff  in  less  than  five  years ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  proposed  that  the  duration 
of  the  tax  should  be  limited  to  three  years,  and  I  reserved  to  parliament  the  full 
power  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  tax  should  be  continued.  That  was  the 
statement  I  made ;  but  I  am  perfectly  certain,  if  the  tax  should  receive  that  strong 
opposition  with  which  I  am  threatened  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  and  if  the 
general  sense  of  the  country  be  decidedly  against  it,  that,  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
parliament  will  be  unwilling  to  continue  it ;  but  if  no  such  aversion  to  it  should  be 
manifested,  then  I  must  say,  I  hope,  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  three  years,  par- 
liament will  consent  to  the  continuance  of  it  for  such  a  period  as  the  public 
exigencies  may  require,  and  it  will  be  for  parliament  itself  to  determine  the  leng^th 
of  that  period  on  a  comparison  of  the  advantages  of  the  tax  with  its  inconveniences. 
Feeling  every  confidence  that  the  reduction  which  I  propose  in  the  protective  duties 
will  afford  ample  scope  to  the  development  of  the  energies  of  the  community,  I 
entertain  the  hope,  that  unless  circumstances  not  now  foreseen  should  arise,  there 
may  be  an  opportunity  of  putting  an  end  to  this  tax  at  the  expiration  of  the  pericnl 
of  five  years  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  I  have  a  very  strong  impression  that  its 
imposition  in  the  meantime  will  be  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  whole  country. 
With  respect  to  the  reduction  of  the  protective  duties  on  com,  I  have  always  said 
that  I  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  protection  on 
manufactured  articles.  I  propose  a  reduction  of  the  protection  on  all  articles,  almost 
indiscriminately,  on  corn  and  provisions,  as  well  as  on  manufactured  goods.  I  enter- 
tain now  the  confident  belief  that  there  will  be,  from  the  combined  result  of  all  these 
measures,  that  which  I  think  will  be  highly  desirable  to  this  country, — a  reduction 
in  the  general  expenditure  of  the  people  on  articles  necessary  to  their  subsistence  and 
to  their  comforts.  We  shall  then  hold  out  an  increased  temptation  to  gentlemen  to 
remiun  at  home,  instead  of  spending  (heir  money  abroad.  I  entertain  the  confident 
belief  that,  speaking  generally,  there  will  be  on  account  of  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  living — a  reduction,  be  it  observed,  in  the  benefit  of  which  the  agriculturist  will 
participate  equally  with  the  manufacturer  and  the  labourer — a  pecuniary  saving^  in 
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the  amonnt  of  weekly,  monthly,  and  annual  expenditure,  which  will  compensate,  very 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  for  those  sums,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  individuals 
are  called  upon  to  contribute  on  account  of  the  tax  of  3  per  cent,  on  their  incomes. 
Sir,  I  hope  that  this  House,  ader  having  discussed  the  subject,  will  come  to  the 
coiclu^oa  which  I  have  formed,  and  which  further  reflection  jias  confirmed,  that 
the  present  sitnation  of  the  country  does  require  a  vigorous  exertion  to  be  made,  and 
that  the  House  will  consent  to  enable  us  to  make  the  experiment  of  restoring  our 
fioineM  to  prosperity,  by  a  tax  on  the  income  of  the  country.  If  they  resolve  on  an 
Income-tax,  then  I  hope  they  will  adopt  the  principle  of  that  Income-tax  which  has 
beeo  in  forx^  in  former  years.  I  hope  they  will  feel,  that  there  can  be  no  distinction 
expedient  in  time  of  peace,  in  respect  of  the  nature  of  the  income  taxed,  which  might 
not  be  appealed  to  in  time  of  war ;  and  in  establishing  an  Income-tax  for  a  limited 
tinoe,  I  hope  tbej  will  take  special  care  not  to  establish  any  precedent  which  would 
hive  a  tendency  to  impair  the  efliciency  of  that  instrument  which  you  may  be  com- 
pelled to  call  into  action  in  time  of  war,  and  on  which  your  chief  reliance  may, 
perisaps,  be  placed,  for  enabling  you  to  make  the  income  of  the  country  in  time  of 
war  in  some  degree  correspond  with  its  expenditure.  I  trust  the  House  will  never  lose 
sight  of  the  importance  of  keeping  this  principle  uninfringed,  and  if  an  Income-tax 
is  to  be  taken,  whether  in  time  of  peace  or  of  war,  I  hope  the  country  will  see  the 
justice  of  a  proposal  to  subject  the  income  of  Individuals  to  equal  taxation.  If,  in 
time  of  peace,  you  make  exceptions  in  favour  of  persons  holding  a  life  interest,  or 
holding  oflSces,  I  do  say  you  will  be  establishing  a  precedent  to  which  in  time  of  war 
an  ap^al  may  be  made  with  equal  justice.  I  should  be  inclined.  Sir,  to  doubt  the 
policy  of  an  Income-tax  at  all,  if  you  could  not  have  resort  to  it  without  establishing 
a  prraedent  which  might  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  consequences. 

Lord  John  Russell  having  replied,  the  second  and  third  resolutions  were  agreed  to, 
and  the  House  resumed ;  report  to  be  brought^p  on  Thui*sday. 
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The  House  in  Committee  on  the  9th  clause,  relating  to  the  averages.  Mr. 
Childere  moTed  the  following  clause,  in  substitution  of  clause  29: — **That  from  the 
pa^Mng  of  this  bill  up  to  the  1st  day  of  May,  1843,  the  duty  to  be  paid  on  the 
impTirtation  of  foreign  com  shall  be  regulated  by  the  averages  of  those  towns  only 
which  have  hitherto  made  returns  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  9  Geo.  IV. ;  but 
that  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May,  1843,  the  duty  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
averages  of  ail  the  towns  named  in  the  schedule  attached  to  the  present  bill,  unless 
parliament  shall  in  the  meantime  otherwise  direct." 

SiE  R.  PEar.  said,  that  the  hon.  member  opposite  appeared  to  wish  that  the  existing 
towns  should  be  retained/ and  yet  he  proposed  to  leave  out  the  only  clause  by 
which  any  towns  whatever  could  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  measure.  If  the 
object  of  the  hon.  member  were  to  keep  the  law  as  it  now  existed,  with  reference  to 
the  towns  at  which  averages  were  to  be  taken,  why  did  he  not  move  in  accordance 
with  such  a  purpose?  If  he  aimed  at  keeping  the  law  unaltered,  the  mode  he 
Vnik  of  doing  so  was  extraordinary.  [Mr.  Childers  proposed  omitting  all  the  words 
io  the  present  clause  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  another  form  of  words.]  The 
ainth  danse  was  the  portion  of  the  bill  which  the  hon.  member  proposed  to  leave 
out  altogether.  He  begged  the  House  to  observe  what  was  proposed  to  be  enacted 
by  this  part  of  the  bill ;  the  clause  ran  in  these  words : — *^  And  whereas  it  is  neces- 
vary,  for  regulating  the  amount  of  such  duties,  that  effectual  provision  should 
be  made  for  ascertaining  from  time  to  time  the  average  prices  of  British  corn;  be  it 
therefore  enacted,  that  weekly  returns  of  the  purchases  and  sales  of  British  corn 
^hall  be  made,  collected,  and  transmitted,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  directed,  in  and 
from  the  cities  and  towns  named  in  the  schedule  of  cities  and  towns  annexed 
to  this  act.'' 

Now,  by  the  nroposition  of  the  hon.  member,  it  was  intended  to  get  rid  of  the 
Aversgei  altogether;  in  that  be  could  not  acquiesce.    In  support  of  his  argument 
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the  hon.  member  said,  that  when  the  price  of  corn  was  66Jt.  or  67s.  no  duty  whatever 
ought  to  be  charged,  aud  that  her  Majesty^s  governmeat  in  bringing  forward  the 
present  measure  ought  to  have  so  modified  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  that  no  duty 
slionld  be  chargeable  at  a  price  of  65s,  or  66s.  Surely  that  doctrine  was  fatal  to 
tlie  principle  of  a  fixed  duty,  for  the  supporters  of  a  fixed  duty  would  impose  a  tax 
of  8«.  or  lOs.  at  all  'periods,  and  in  every  state  of  the  market ;  the  Ss.  duty  was  a 
penalty  attaching  to  the  importation  of  corn  under  all  circumstances.  The  hon. 
member  was  of  opinion  that  the  importation  of  com  should  be  free  when  the  price 
rose  to  66s.;  the  government  measure  provided  that  it  should  be  so  when  the 
price  rose  to  7^. ;  but  the  fixed  duty  scheme  would  lay  on  a  tax  of  Ss.  or  10«. 
even  when  the  price  was  as  high  as  73«.,  or  at  any  price  whatever;  that  certainly 
must  be  the  effect  of  a  fixed  duty.  [Mr.  Childers  said,  that  under  the  plan  of  a 
fixed  duty,  corn  would  never  reach  to  such  a  price  as  72«.J  But  suppose  that  it 
should  reach  such  a  price,  what  did  hon.  members  say  to  that  ?  Could  they  deny 
that  if  it  reached  78«.,  the  fixed  duty  would  be  the  same  as  if  the  price  were  only  53«.  ? 
That  in  a  certain  state  of  things  it  would  never  reach  7Ss.  was  a  mere  matter  of 
speculation,  which  it  was  very  easy  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  member  opposite  in 
order  to  assist  him  in  getting  out  of  the  dilemma  in  which  he  had  placed  himself. 
With  respect  to  the  additional  towns  at  which  the  averages  were  to  be  taken,  it 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  addition  of  them,  or  their  being  wholly  omitted, 
wonld  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  corn  ;  the  addition  would  not  raise  the 
averages,  it  would  make  the  system  more  just.  It  had  been  said  on  the  other 
side,  that  frauds  were  practised  in  both  ways — were  practised  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  prices,  and  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  them.  On  that  he  should 
observe,  that  he  had  multiplied  towns  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fraud,  l^ut 
then,  the  hon.  member  contended,  that  one  fraud  balanced  another,  and  that  the 
system,  in  its  working,  righted  itself.  The  House  surely  would  not  say  that 
one  injustice  ought  to  set  against  tftiother.  He  did  not  say,  that  the  frauds  Tvere 
confined  to  one  side,  they  might  be  found  on  both,  but  he  trusted  that  the  effect  of 
the  measure  which  he  introduced,  would  be  to  prevent  sudden  fluctuations.  Much 
had  been  said  of  the  frauds,  but  he  entertained  no  doubt  that  they  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated;  admitting,  however,  that  some  frauds  had  been  practised,  be  relied 
upon  the  gradual  decline  of  the  duty  to  prevent  their  continuance,  and  there  migrht 
be  many  Siults  in  the  system,  besides  the  frauds.  He  had  been  asked,  why  he  had 
selected  the  towns  contained  in  the  schedule;  to  that  his  reply  was,  that  he  had 
selected  those  towns  in  fifteen  of  the  chief  agricultural  and  manufacturing  districu. 
If  the  object  was  to  ascertain  what  were  the  real  prices  of  corn,  the  obvious  mode  of 
accomplishing  that  object  could  not  be  any  other  than  to  select  the  principal  corn 
markets  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  true,  that  he  had  proposed  to  continue  the  Income- 
tax  for  three  years,  then  to  cease,  unless  parliament  should  otherwise  determine  ;  but 
that  could  form  no  reason  for  adopting  the  principle  of  the  hon.  member  for  one 
year,  unless  altered  by  parliament.  He  therefore  adhered  to  the  pro|)osition  be  hatl 
made  as  it  now  stood.  • 

After  a  short  discussion,  Mr.  Childers  signified  his  intention  of  not  dividing  the 
House  till  the  29th  clause  came  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Aglionby  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  baronet  whether  any  new  expenses 
would  be  incurred  by  the  addition  to  the  number  of  towns  from  which  the  averages 
were  taken,  and  whether  it  would  not  cause  an  increase,  in  some  shape  or  another, 
in  the  salaries  of  the  excise  officers  ? 

Sir  Robert  Peel: — I  am  quite  sure  that  if,  in  procuring  a  correct  acconnt  of 
the  averages,  any  reasonable  expanses  are  incurred,  the  House  will  be  willing  to 
provide  fur  those  expenses.  Therefore  I  do  not  urge  it  as  a  strong  ai^uraent  in 
favour  of  the  proposed  alteration  that  there  will  be  any  saving  of  the  public  money 
produced  by  the  change.  There  will,  however,  be  such  a  saving,  more  particularly 
when  certam  existing  interests  expire.  The  expen.se  of  collecting  the  averages  is 
at  present  about  £7,000  a  yc^r.  Now,  I  think  that  if  excise-officers  can  assist  in 
performing  the  duty,  the  public,  by  whom  they  are  employed,  have  a  fair  claim  upon 
their  time.  I  do  iioi  think,  therefore,  that  these  new  duties  will  lead  to  any  addi> 
tional  expenses  in  the  way  of  compensation.  But,  however  this  compensation 
may  be  awarded,  the  expenses  of  collecting  the  averages  will,  on  the  whole,  be 
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U\%  aoder  tbe  new  system  than  under  the  old.  I  must  say,  after  the  statement  made 
bj  the  boo.  geotlemao,  about  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  Carlisle  market,  my 
opioion  of  tbe  judgment  of  Carlisle  purchasers  will  n  o  be  higher  than  it  has  pre- 
viously been.  Of  course,  were  the  qualities  of  the  two  bushels  of  wheat  different, 
tbe  boo.  gentleman  wodd  have  stated  it.  We  are,  therefore,  informed,  that 
while  one  bushel  of  a  given  article  was  sold  for  Ss.  4d,^  another  bushel,  within  a 
few  Ttrds  of  it,  brought  10«.  [Mr.  Aglionby  :  That  was  the  case.]  Well,  then, 
it  appeara  that  porchasers  in  Carlisle  market,  having  the  sacks  open,  paid  lOtt,  a 
bu>fael  for  wheat,  while  within  ten  yards  they  could  buy  an  article,  the  quality  of 
which  was  equal,  for  3#.  4d, 

Mr.  Agiionby  begged  to  explain  that  there  was  a  difference  in  quality.  What  he 
wished  to  show  was,  that  in  the  same  district  the  quality  of  corn  was  so  totally 
difereDt,  that  one  bushel  brought  only  Ss,  4^.,  while  another  fetched  lOf. 

Sir  R.  Peel :  Oh,  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  understood  the  hon.  gentleman  to 
mean  that  tbe  qualities  were  the  same,  and  that  in  the  same  market  the  price  of 
roro  was  subject  to  that  great  variation,  and  we  did,  of  &>ur8e,  think  it  most  ex- 
traordinary that  so  great  a  difference  of  price  should  prevail  between  articles  equal 
io  quality.  With  respect  to  fraud  on  the  averages,  I  think  that  under  certain 
(tmuDstaoces  it  has  oeen  practised  to  some  extent,  more  extensively,  probably, 
(iiring^  tbe  last  three  or  four  years  than  previously,  and,  if  there  be  any  ^eat  and 
fodden  variation  in  tbe  duty,  these  frauds  or  combinations  with  a  view  to  influence 
prices  would  increase.  I  use  the  term  fraud  as  it  has  been  before  applied  to 
these  trsmactions,  though  I  cannot  myself  give  them  exactly  that  designation. 
Tbey  are,  in  fact,  speculations  entered  into,  with  a  view  to  gaining  a  profit.  The 
extent  of  these  frauds  I  likewise  think  has  been  exaggerated.  Its  existence  I  do 
&'4  deny,  but  it  has  not  been  committed  to  the  extent  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  in  addressing  his  constituents.  My  opinion  is  that,  as  was 
TCfT  justly  remarked  by  the  noble  lord  (Worsley),  tbe  addition  of  140  new  towns 
from  which  retams  of  the  averages  are  to  be  made,  will  not  operate  as  a  complete 
prereotion  of  frauds ;  but  the  a<ulition  of  these  towns  will  have  a  further  tendency 
t3  preveat  frauds  of  another  kind — not  that  of  diminishing  the  duQr  by  raising  the 
f  rice,  but  the  fraud  of  raising  the  duty  and  diminishing  the  price,  which  has  been  prac- 
ti^  when  large  quantities  of  com  have  been  sold  and  narted  with  for  the  advantage 
( f  hig:h  datiea.  I  do  not  think  it  is  correct  to  state  that  the  price  of  com  always  varies 
.r>  proportion  to  tbe  difference  in  quality;  but  the  quality  isdoubtless  a  material  element 
n  determining  the  price.  I  should,  I  believe,  be  able  to  show  that  in  counties  which 
vt  Dot  great  com  producers,  prices  are  higher  than  in  those  where  the  best  wheat  is 
r^own.  Io  Staffordshire,  for  instance,  an  inland,  manufacturing  county,  far  removed 
fri^  the  influence  of  operations  in  foreign  corn,  the  price  is  higher  than  in  the  best 
wheat-growing  counties.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  leara,  that  in  Essex  or 
N'lrthamptonshtre  the  price  of  corn  was  higher  than  in  Kent,  a  maritime  county, 
«ith  the  advantage  of  a  fine  soil.  Much  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  fact,  tliat 
the  wheat  in  the  Liverpool  market  is  of  an  inferior  description,  but  let  it  not  be 
Tofgotteo  that  the  greater  the  influence  of  those  towns,  the  general  t^ule  of  which 
19  in  the  inferior  description  of  wheat,  the  more  diminished  will  be  the  influence 
''f  tboie  whose  trade  lies  in  inferior  wheat,  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  elsewhere. 
Ao  hon.  gentleman  has  produced  two  samples,  one  of  Scotch  and  the  other  of 
l^^ogiirii  wheat.  Now,  if  this  (pointing  to  a  parcel  before  him)  be  a  fair  speci- 
0^0  fif  Scotch  wheat — and  some  indignation  would,  perhaps,  be  expressed 
4t  its  being  called  so — I  would  again  remind  you  that  the  more  ^ou  increase  the 
influence  St  the  good  wheat  upon  the  average,  the  more  you  diminish  that  of  the 
isrerior;  and  tbe  more  you  increase  the  influence  of  the  inferior  the  more  you  di- 
aiobh  that  of  the  superior.  And  I  must  say,  the  introduction  of  the  new  towns 
':I1  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  superior  article.  In  order 
fuUj  to^  carry  out  perfectly  the  principle  of  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  he  ought 
I.I  ttqvan  that,  in  half  the  towns,  the  old  inspectors  should  be  retained  for  a  year, 
io  onW  to  ascertain  fairly  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  increased  vigilance  of 
tbe  wise. officers.  I  do  hope  that  on  the  whole  the  House  will  concur  with  govern- 
n-cnt,  IB  codeavooring  to  make  the  machinery  as  perfect  as  they  can,  and  sanction  the 
«Uit»oa  of  tbe  new  towns  to  the  places  from  which  the  averages  are  to  be  collected. 

in-voL.  IV. 
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Clauses  to  the  26th  were  agreed  to. 

Lord  Worslej  proposed  that  the  word  "ten'^  be  inserted,  instead  of  six,  in 
Clause  27. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  various  propositions  on  this  point  had  been  submitted  to  the 
government.  Some  desired  to  extend  the  period  to  eight  weeks,  some  to  ten,  others 
to  twelve,  whilst  certain  persons  would  even  prolong  it  to  fifteen.  After  carefully 
considering  these  suggestions,  the  impression  on  his  mind  certainly  was,  that  the 
proposed  extension  of  time  would  not  operate  as  a  check  on  fraud ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  speculator  would  derive  an  advantage  from  the  ability  to  pour  in  com 
for  a  more  extended  period.  He  had  also  formed  the  opinion,  that  the  alteration 
would  operate  injuriously  to  the  consumer,  bj  keeping  up  the  duty  at  a  time  wfaen 
the  necessities  of  the  country  required  an  importation  of  com;  and  further,  he 
thought,  that  it  would  act  injuriously  to  tlie  producers,  by  subjecting  them  to  a 
competition  at  lower  rates  for  a  more  considerable  period  tlian  at  present.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  he  could  not  but  think  that  it  would  be  safer  to  adhere  to  the  six 
weeks,  as  proposed  in  thS  bill  now  before  them.  He  could  mention  instances  where 
the  extended  period  would  have  a  very  injurious  operation,  but  as  this  was  a  ques- 
tion of  detail,  on  which  it  was  for  the  committee  to  decide,  he  would  content 
himself  with  the  statement  he  had  made  of  his  reason  for  adhering  to  the  system 
now  existing. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question  that  the  blank  be  filled  up  with  the  word 
*'8ix:"  Ayes  242;  Noes  37;  Majority  205. 

The  schedule  as  amended  was  agreed  to.  The  House  resumed.  Report  to  be 
brought  up  on  the  next  day. 


COPYRIGHT. 
:Apbil6,  1842. 

Viscount  Mahon  moved  the  recommittal  of  this  bill.  The  House  having  gone 
into  Oommittee,  clauses  1  and  2  were  agreed  to.  On  the  3rd  clause  being  read, 
Mr.  Macaulay  moved  an  amendment,  to  the  eflect,  **  That  the  copyright  of  every 
book  should  endure  for  the  term  of  forty-two  years,  or  for  the  natural  life  of  the 
author." 

Sia  RoBBBT  Pbbl  did  not  wish  to  give  a  vote  without  stating  generally  the  opinion 
to  which  he  had  come  upon  the  arguments  he  had  heard  upon  the  subject.  He  had 
always  felt  great  doubts  upon  it.  He  had  not  hitherto  given  a  vote  upon  the 
question,  but  had  resolved  to  listen  with  great  impartiality  to  the  arguments  on  both 
sides,  and  then  to  form  his  own  conclusion  upon  those  arguments.  His  impression 
hitherto  had  been,  that  with  respect  to  the  vast  minority  of  cases,  the  existing  pro- 
tection was  sufficient.  There  might  be  oases  with  regard  to  works  of  authors,  in 
which  some  additional  protection  ror  literature  might  l^  necessary.  He  had  always 
listened  with  favour  to  that  suggestion  which  proposed  that  in  special  cases  excep- 
tions might  be  made ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  great  and  distinguished  men,  where  a 
peculiar  hardship  might  arise  if  the  term  of  the  copyright  were  not  extended,  some 
public  authority  should  have  the  power  to  extend  it.  Taking  that  view  of  the  case, 
he  had  moved  for  a  return  of  the  cases  in  which  the  Privy  Council  had  extended 
patent  rights.  As  there  appeared  to  be  a  tolerably  general  acquiescence  as  to  the 
principle  upon  which  the  House  ought  to  proceed,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
legislative  measure  on  the  subject,  he  should  not  press  the  views  upon  which  he 
hsul  hitherto  felt  inclined  to  act.  Having  heard  the  speeches  of  his  noble  friend  and 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Macanlay),  he  thought  the  argument  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  as  to  a  preference  to  be  given  to  a  certain  period  of  forty-two  yeari^, 
or  the  life  of  the  author,  was  an  argument  which  carried  conviction  with  it.  The 
later  works  of  an  author  were  usually  superior  to  his  earlier  productions,  as  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Macaulay)  had  established,  by  reference  only  to  the  two  names 
of  Dryden  and  Pope;  it  was  in  the  latter  works,  that  the  public  had  most  interest. 
At  the  same  time  he  admitted  the  weight  of  the  argument  founded  upon  the  neces* 
sity  for  an  author  to  provide  for  his  family  after  deiUb,  and  on  this  account  he  should 
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be  glad,  if  possible,  to  combine  the  two  propositions,  and  besides  the  forty-two  years 
of  the  ameodment,  to  give  an  author*s  family  a  right  for  seven  years  after  his  death. 
If,  howerer,  the  question  were  only  between  the  proposition  of  his  noble  friend  and 
tiie  amendment  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  must  vote  for  the  latter. 

Amendment  carried.  Lord  Mahon  then  moved  the  insertion  of  the  words,  '^  and 
for  the  farther  term  of  seven  years,  commencing  at  the  time  of  the  authors  death.'* 
Agreed  to,  as  were  also  the  clauses  to  14,  and  Uie  House  resumed. 
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Apbil  7,  1842. 

Od  the  motion  that  this  bill  be  read  a  third  time,  Mr.  Cobden  rose  and  moved 
the  following  amendment : — **  That  inasmuch  as  this  House  has  repeatedly  declared, 
br  its  votes  and  the  reports  of  its  committees,  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
parUamcot  to  regulate  the  wages  of  labour  in  this  country,  it  is  inexpedient  and 
uojast  to  pass  a  law  to  regulate,  with  a  view  to  raise  unnaturally,  the  prices  of  food.*' 

Sis  Robkbt  Pebl  assured  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Cobden;  that  he  had  listened 
to  him,  upon  that  occasion,  as  upon  all  others,  with  great  attention,  and  though 
he  differed  from  him  in  the  conclusions  which  he  drew,  he  could  not  impute  to 
iiim  any  imfaimess  in  the  manner  of  advancing  his  views.  He  hoped,  however, 
after  the  lengthened  discussion  which  this  question  had  already  undergone,  that  the 
boo.  gentleman  would  not  think  him  guilty  of  disrespect  if  he  abstained  from 
entering  at  large  upon  a  topic  which  would  necessarily  have  the  effect  of 
op«Diog  the  whole  subject  of  the  Corn-laws  again.  The  hon  gentleman^s  argu- 
ment went  to  this,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  duty  whatever  upon  the  importation  of 
foreign  com,  that  the  whole  of  the  duty  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  that  corn, 
under  all  circumstancee,  should  be  admitted  duty  free.  That  was  plainly  the 
Hon.  geDtleman*s  object,  because  the  terms  of  his  resolution  applied  as  strongly 
gainst  the  principle  of  a  fixed  duty,  as  against  the  principle  of  a  sliding- scale. 
No  gentleman,  therefore,  who  thought  that  a  fixed  duty  was  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  our  domestic  agriculture,  would  be  at  liberty  to  vote  in  favour  of 
tbis  aaendment.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  proposed  law  would  have  the  effect  of 
facilitating  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  and  of  contributing  to  regulate  its 
price.  At  any  rate,  by  taking  away  the  sudden  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of 
doty,  it  would  diminish  the  chances  of  great  gains  being  made  by  mere  speculators 
tod  gamblers  in  com.  The  hon.  gentlenwn,  therefore,  could  not  justly  charge 
liim  with  showing  any  disposition  to  conciliate  the  interest  of  tliose— -parties 
vith  whom  be  had  no  concern — whose  political  opinions  he  knew  nothing  of, 
and  by  the  promotion  of  whose  interests  be  could  not  gun  any  advantage. 
Tbe  question  iaad  been  so  fully  debated  on  previous  occasions,  that  he  was  sure  the 
Home  would  excuse  him  for  not  going  wther  into  the  subject  on  the  present 
wcasion.  He  had  proposed  a  modification  of  the  law — a  modification  which  he 
believed  a  beneficial  one,  and  which,  he  trosted,  was  now  about  to  receive  the 
i^ctioQ  of  the  House.  He  hoped  that  the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  consider  it 
disrespectful  to  himself,  nor  the  House  to  them,  if,  referring  to  the  statements 
vhifih  be  made  when  the  general  question  was  before  the  House,  he  now  stated  that 
he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  discussion  in 
r?wl  to  the  particular  proposal  of  the  hon.  Rentleman. 

Tite  ameodment  was  n^^tived,  and  the  bill  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  French  then  moved  the  following  question : — ^'  That  so  much'  of  this  act,  as 
ftllowt  the  importation  into  Ireland  of  flour,  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  any 
tonagn  coontry,  or  of  any  British  possession  out  of  Europe,  shall  not  commence 
^  take  cieet  until  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  six  calendar  months  from  the 
I»assiDg  hereof.*' 

Sir  R.  Peel:  I  propose  to  submit  all  the  agricultural  interests  in  this  country 
tri  immediate  competition  whh  foreign  produce,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  there 
•bould  be  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Ireland.  I  will  take  the  case  of  oats.  Com- 
plaiats  have  been  made,  that  the  duty  I  proposed  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  Irish 
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oats  from  foreign  competition,  but  still  oats  are  to  be  open  to  foreign  competition, 
and  no  lapse  of  time^is  to  be^iven  to  the  grower  to  secure  his  interests.  Nay,  more, 
— I  think  be  should  not  possess  any  such  advantage ;  and  because  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  this  law  should  be  brought  into  operation  at  once,  and  in  all  cases, 
unless  where  some  special  or  peculiar  reason  for  a  different  course  may  exist,  I 
doubt  whether  the  application  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  even  if  granted,  would  benefit 
Ireland,  although  he  says  that  hitherto  the  Irish  millers  have  enjoyed  a  monopoly  in 
grinding  flour  for  exportation.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that  we  are  going  to 
admit  foreign  flour  at  lower  rates  of  duty,  and  consequently,  that  the  Irish  millers 
can  no  longer  expect  to  possess  the  advantage  they  have  heretofore  had  of  the 
English  markets.  The  hon.  gentleman  seems  to  be  alarmed  as  to  the  import  uf 
flour  from  the  United  States,  but  those  who  sit  near  him  can  tell  him  that  he  has 
no  ground  for  alarm,  and  that  the  increase  of  flour  from  the  United  States  will  not 
more  than  correspond  with  the  remission  of  the  duty.  I  should  be  subjecting  roy> 
self  to  the  imputation  of  partiality  if  I  were  to  except  one  interest,  when,  by  my  bill, 
I  am  subjecting  every  other  agricultural  interest  to  competition  with  the  foreigner. 
I  must  oppose  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member ;  for,  in  a  measure  which  con* 
cerns  so  many  interests,  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of 
one  particular  interest. 

Question  negatived.  Mr.  Wakley  then  moved  a  clause,  which  was  brought  up  and 
read  a  first  time.     On  the  motion  that  it  be  read  a  second  time, 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  the  proposition  required  a  great  deal  of  consideration.  The 
clause  would  have  no  eflect  in  preventing  the  use  of  bad  food.  The  other  nigbt» 
two  specimens  of  com  had  been  produced,  which  had  been  sold  in  the  London  mar- 
ket on  the  same  day ;  one,  of  a  sample  of  very  superior  com,  had  been  sold  at  80^., 
the  other,  a  very  inferior  sample,  had  been  sold  at  36«.  The  eflect  of  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  be  to  exclude  that  inferior  sample,  and 
those  two  specimens  had  been  each  an  extreme.  The  eflect  of  the  clause  would 
be  very  considerable  upon  the  averages.  If  he  were  to  select  the  finest  bashel  of 
corn  he  could  find,  and  sold  it  in  the  market,  he  would  have  the  opportunity^ 
under  this  clause,  of  excluding  all  the  com  from  the  returns  of  sales,  which  did 
not  amount  to  a  third  of  that  price.  He  might  not  sell  this  bond  fide  ;  but,  if  it 
were  stated  to  be  sold,  that  was  to  govem  the  market.  This  was  really  opening  a 
wide  field  for  speculation.  If  they  were  to  attempt  to  lay  down  such  a  nile  as 
that,  aU  com  sold  below  30«.  or  below  40«.,  should  not  enter  into  the  averages, 
the  effect  might  be  calculated ;  but  to  say  that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  sell  a  bushel  of  corn,  so  selected  and  picked  out,  and  that  he  should  thereby 
exclude  all  the  returns  of  corn  sold  that  was  not  a  third  of  that  price,  was  opening 
a  wide  field  for  fraud.  If  the  highest  priced  corn  sold  did  not  fetch  more  than 
70«.,  then  a  very  low-priced  com  would  be  admitted;  but  if  a  fair  specimen  of 
com  were  sold,  which  brought  90s.  or  ]00«.,  such  low  priced  com  could  not  be 
admitted.  Such  a  clause  would  produce  the  g^reatest  uncertainty,  and  with  such  a 
power  as  this  given  for  influencing  the  averages,  the  most  injurious  eflects  might  be 
produced. 

This  motion  was  also  negatived,  and  the  bill  passed. 
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SiB  Robert  Peel  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  bringing  up  of  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Lord  John  Russell,  after  vindicating  the  policy  of  the  late  government,  moved  a 
resolution,  showing  the  amount  of  taxes  which  had  been  repealed  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  last  war,  and  deprecating  the  proposed  measure,  which  it  described  as 
most  objectionable  in  its  inquisitorial  nature,  unequal  in  its  pressure,  not  called  for 
by  public  necessity,  and  therefore  not  advisable. 

A  long  and  animated  debate  ensued,  and  during  the  cheers  and  counter-cheers 
which  followed  an  impressive  and  eloquent  speech  from  Mr.  Sheil,  Mr.  Brotherton 
moved  the  adjoumment  of  the  debate. 
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Bir  R.  Ped  rase,  and  was  about  to  address  the  House  when  he  was  interrupted 
bj  cries  of  ^'adjoarn,**  and  it  was  intimated  that  the  acyoumment  of  the  debate  had 
been  moved* 

Sir  R.  Peel :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  ask  whether  or  not  any  motion  was  made 
before  I  rote? 

The  Speaker  said,  that  Mr.  Brutherton  iuid  moved  the  acyoumment  of  the  debate. 

Sr  R.  Peel :  I  wish,  Sir,  to  speak  to  the  main  question.  I  can,  of  course,  speak 
to  the  question  of  adjournment,  but  I  rose  after  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  under  the 
impression  that  no  motion  had  been  made  previously.  I  was  about  to  address  my- 
self, therefore,  to  the  rosin  question. 

The  Speaker  siud,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Salford  rose  and  moved  the  adioum- 
ment  immediately  after  the  right  hon.  member  had  concluded  his  speech,  and  he  put 
the  question  as  soon  as  possible.  When  the  right  hon.  baronet  rose  to  speak,  he  asked 
the  boo.  member  for  Salford  if  he  persevered  in  his  motion,  and  the  hon.  member 
auwefed  in  the  affirmative. 

Sir  R.  Peel:  If  I  address  myself  to  the  main  question,  it  may  look  like  evasion, 
altboDgb  I  presume  I  could,  consistently  with  oider,  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
main  qoestion ;  but  I  should  have  to  all^  that  I  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
tbat  the  House  ought  not  to  adjourn.  If  in  doing  that  I  could  be  supposed  to  show 
a  bid  precedent,  or  if  it  would  appear  that  by  that  course  I  should  be  guilty  of 
erasion,  I  will  not,  in  the  position  that  I  stand,  condescend  to  any  such  evasion.  ^  I 
tberefon^ask  you,  Sir,  whether  I  ought  in  strictness  to  confine  myself  to  the  question 
of  adjournment  P 

The  Speaker  said,  that  of  late  years  it  had  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  adhere 
striedy  to  the  question  of  adjournment  under  such  circumstances. 

Sir  R  Peel :  Sir,  if  I  am  in  order,  if  I  am  not  chargeable  with  evasion,  or  any  bad 
precedent— I  will  then  speak  to  the  main  question.  With  unabated  confidence  in 
the  ezpedieney  and  in  the  necessity  of  the  proposal  which  I  have  made,  I  call  on 
the  House  and  upon  the  country  to  take  an  energetic  and  decided  step,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reseuiDg  this  country  from  the  calamity  and  disgrace  which  a  continued 
indiiiereoee  to  and  oonnivance  at  our  financial  difficulties  are  calculated  to  produce. 
You  rest  your  opposition  to  this  measure  upon  double  grounds.  You  say  that  I 
<^tablt»h  no  sufficient  nec^ity  to  warrant  the  proposal  which  I  have  made,  but 
Tou  alio  say,  tbat  even  if  the  circumstances  of  the  country  were  such,  as  to  call  for  a 
(iedded  step,  some  other  course  should  be  pursued  than  resorting  to  direct  taxation ; 
aod  you  charge  roe  with  exaggerating  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  this  measure.  Now,  I  shall  again  repeat  to  you  and  to  the 
eonctry,  what  the  real  position  of  this  country  is  vrith  respect  to  financial  difficulties. 
1  fay  this,  that  in  the  year  1836  (the  Melbourne  ^vernment  having  been  restored 
to  office  in  1835),  you  came  into  the  administration  of  the  finances^  of  two  great 
empires  under  the  dominion  of  her  Miyesty,  one  of  which  was  this  United  Kingdom, 
aodtheotber  thegreat  empire  in  the  East,  where  100,000,000  of  subjects  are  subjected 
to  our  sway.  [Confusion;  cries  of  *' divide.*']  I  hope.  Sir,  that  I  may  be  allowed  to 
rn)ceed  in  the  performance  of  my  public  duty,  and  in  vindicating  myself  against 
tbe  charge  of  overrating  the  financial  difficulties  which  we  have  to  meet.  In  1836, 
yAi  had  the  administration  of  the  afiairs  of  two  great  empires,  and  the  finances 
vhich  yott  had  to  administer  were  then  iu  this  condition.  In  this  country,  there 
wsf  a  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  of  £1,376,000,  and  in  India,  there  w^s  a 
sarplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  of  £1,556,000.  You  entered,  therefore,  on  the 
perfonnanee  of  your  duties^  with  a  net  surplus  in  the  finance  of  the  two  empires  of 
£3.000,000  of  income  above  expenditure.  How  have  you  left  it  ?  Am  I  overrating 
difficohieB.  Well,  you  found  in  that  year  (1836)  a  surplus  of  revenue  of  £3,000,000, 
tiKi  yoo  left  a  defieit  of  £5,000,000,  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1842.  The 
tiosneial  deficit  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  that  year  is  £2,570,000,  and  the  deficit 
retenue  of  India  for  the  year  ending  at  that  period  is  £2,430,000.  Therefore  I  am 
juMiied  in  stating  that  you  found,  when  you  came  to  administer  those  finances,  a 
lorplus  of  revenue,  amounting  to  £3,000,000,  and  in  the  year  on  which  you  quitted 
f^f&re,  yim  left  a  defieit,  which  it  is  my  duty  to  attempt  to  supply,  of  no  less  than 
£^,000,000.  The  difference  between  the  finances  oi  the  country,  therefore,  from 
the  time  yoo  undertook  the  charge  of  those  finances,  until  you  quitted  office,  is 
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against  the  country,  and  against  its  credit,  £8,000,000.  If,  then,  I  have  substan- 
tiated that  difference,  and  the  existence  of  that  deflciencr,  have  I  overrated  the 
necessities  of  the  country?  You  do  not  believe,  perhaps,  that  the  financial  difficul- 
ties of  India  will  recoil  upon  you ;  but  if  you  think  so,  I  shall  convince  ^ou  that  the 
time  is  approaching  when  you  will  know  by  experience  that  such  a  position  on  your 
part,  cannot  be  maintained.  You  commenced  in  1836,  in  a  time  of  peace,  with  a 
surplus  of  £3,000,000,  and  notwithstanding  that,  you  have  left  the  country  with 
the  present  deficiency  of  £5,000,000.  Sir,  there  was  a  minister  of  this  country  who, 
in  speaking  of  the  financial  afiairs  of  it,  delivered  this  opinion — *^  To  enter  upon  the 
financial  year  with  a  deficiency  of  £1,000,000,  was  what  he  hoped  no  minister  of 
this  great  nation  would  ever  consent  to,  and  no  House  of  Commons  would  ever 
sanction.  The  necessary  consequence  of  such  a  proceeding  would  " — ^this  minister 
was  speaking  of  a  deficit  of  only  £1,000,000, — "  The  necessary  consequence  of  such 
a  proceeding  would  be,  to  make  the  faith  of  the  country  suspected  at  home,  to 
diminish  its  reputation  abroad,  and  to  place  us  in  such  a  situation,  as  would  neces- 
sarily deprive  us  of  the  high  and  noble  position  which  we  had  hitherto  held  among' 
the  nations  of  the  world."  » 

The  minister  who  delivered  those  sentiments,  in  speaking  of  the  deficit  of  a  single 
million,  is  reported  to  have  been  Lord  John  Russell.  You  began  with  a  surplus :  you 
acknowledge  that  the  existence  of  a  surplus  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
public  credit.  Propbsals  are  made,  which  find  most  eloquent  advocates,  for  the 
remission  of  taxation.  You  had  then,  I  say,  a  surplus  amounting  to  a  million  and  a 
half.  A  proposal  was  made  to  reduce  taxation — ^taxation,  too,  bearing  injuriously 
on  the  lower  classes — bearing  injuriously  on  the  industry — ^bearing  injuriously  also 
on  the  property,  of  the  country  :  but  the  minister,  sensible  of  the  evil  of  having  a 
deficiency  in  the  revenue — of  having  a  deficiency  for  a  single  year  of  a  single 
million,  in  the  amount  of  his  income  to  meet  his  expenditure,  told  you,  that  no  min- 
ister fit  to  govern  this  g^cat  country  would  commence  his  financial  year  with  a 
deficit ;  for,  if  he  did,  he  would  diminish  the  security  of  credit  at  home,  and  the 
respect  due  to  the  country  abroad,  and  would  thus  deprive  ns  of  that  high  station 
which  we  had  so  long  enjoyed  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Now,  when  I 
present  to  you  a  deficit  of  £3,000,000,  in  your  expenditure  at  home,  and  show  you 
that  yon  have  a  deficit  of  £2,500,000,  in  addition,  in  another  hemisphere,  yon  tell 
me  that  I  am  over- rating  the  difficulties  of  the  country.  And  I  tell  you,  that  that  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  conniving  at  such  a  state  of  things  as  you  have  for  some 
time  past  been  enduring.  And  then  you  tell  me  in  turn,  that  after  having  incurred 
an  enormous  national  debt  to  the  amount  of  £800,000,000  there  is  no  g^reat  harm 
in  making  to  that  debt  the  small  addition  of  £2,000,000  more.  Do  not  deceive 
yourselves — do  not  attempt  to  deceive  others,  by  such  pretences :  be  not  deterred  from 
making  the  exertions  which  the  occasion  requires ;  for  if  you  are,  then  will  the 
prophecy  of  the  noble  lord  be  fulfilled,  that  the  credit  of  the  country  will  be  sus- 
pected, and  you  will  descend  with  inconceivable  rapidity  from  your  present  high 
and  exalted  sution.  '<  Oh,  but  we  have  met  with  no  disaster,*'  say  the  hon.  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side.  No  disaster !  When  had  you  before,  in  the  whole  cycle 
of  your  history,  any  disaster  like  that  which  had  befallen  you  in  Aflghanistan  ?  A 
disaster,  which  I  admit  is  not  irreparable-*a  disaster,  which  I  trust  will  be  speedily 
rcpiured  by  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  your  counsels,  and  by  the  gallant  exertions  of 
your  armies :  but  when  did  you  ever  read  in  the  history  of  England  of  such  a  whole- 
sale slaughter  as  that  which  has  recently  befallen  your  forces,  and  which  a  single 
individual  has  escaped  to  narrate.  His  letter  has  appeared  in  all  the  newspapers. 
Here  is  what  that  individual  writes : — *'  My  life  has  been  saved  in  a  most  wonder, 
ful  manner,  and  I  am  the  only  European  who  has  escaped  from  the  Cabul  army  (al- 
though  we  have  heard  of  two  having  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
they  will  be  spared).  Two  natives  only  have  reached  this  place,  making,  with 
myself,  three  persons  out  of  an  army  of  13,000." 

Do  you  yet  know  the  whole  extent  of  your  loss  in  Affghanistan  P  Have  yon  not 
lost  10,000  men  since  the  commencement  of  your  operations  in  that  country  P  The 
loss,  I  again  say,  is  not  irreparable ;  every  effort  ought  to  be  made,  and  every  effort 
shall  be  made,  to  restore  it.  And  shall  we  not  have  the  means  of  doing  so  P  How 
can  we  judge  of  the  moral  effects  of  these  occurrences  P    Recollect  what  efforts  it 
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ottj  be  necoasary  for  yoa  to  make  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  that  great  empire, 
which  depends  lees  upon  your  physical  force,  tnan  upon  the  moral  power  which  you 
cxerdae  over  its  numberless  inhabitants.  If  some  decisive  effort  must  be  made  for 
the  rescue  of  the  troops  who  are  still  left  in  Affghanistan—- if  some  strenuous  measures 
mu»t  be  taken  for  the  reparation  of  that  great  disaster — if  some  glorious  feat  of  arms 
must  be  achieved  for  the  retrieval  of  that  temporary  slur  which  has  been  cast  upon 
jour  eommanders  and  your  forces— if  that  must  be  done,  cannot  you  perceive  the 
positive  necessity  of  your  making  here  at  home  some  vigorous  exertions  for  the  sake 
of  ^opporttng  government  in  those  eibrts  which  you  admit  that  it  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite that  the  government  should  take.  Have  I  said  enough  to  convince  you  that 
tite  difficulties  under  which  we  now  labour,  and  which  we  are  bound  speedily  to 
remove,  may  require  on  your  parts  great  exertions — I  mean  great  exertions  both  in  a 
militaiy  and  in  a  financial  point  of  view ;  and  shall  I  receive  as  a  sufficient  answer 
to  my  statement,  an  extract  from  the  Queen's  speech  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  stating  that  we  have  no  European  war  to  dread  ?  Because  dangers  are  at  a 
distance,  may  we  safely  disregard  them  ?  With  these  disasters  before  us,  let  us  now 
proceed  to  consider,  what  is  the  measure  to  which  this  country  will  resort  in  order 
to  meet  them,  or  what  is  the  measure  which,  when  proposed  by  government,  it  will 
conseot  to  adopt !  There  is  now  a  deficit  of  three  millions  in  your- expenditure  at 
home.  Do  you  entertain  any  sanguine  hope  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  in 
the  present  complexion  of  your  affairs,  you  can  by  any  reduction  in  your  estimates 
or  your  establishments,  accomplish  a  saving  to  that  amount  ?  I  do  not  think  that 
&ay  man  is  sanguine  enough  to  entertain  such  an  idea.  I  also  think  that  your  de- 
^ciency  is  not  a  temporary  deficiency.  Now,  if  you  are  determined  not  to  resort  to 
direct  *tazatioo,  are  you  prepared  to  submit  to  an  indefinite  kmount  of  indirect  tax- 
ation as  a  substitute  for  it  ?  I  have  proposed  to  you  a  tax  on  income,  from  which  all 
persons  whose  income  is  less  than  j£l50  a  year  are  to  be  exempt.  I  propose  to  you 
a  tax  which  has  hitherto  been  reserved  for  time  of  war,  but,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
CoTentry  justly  observed,  it  would  be  mere  miserable  political  pedantry,  to  insist  that 
war  was  the  only  necessity  in  which  an  Income-tax  would  be  justifiable.  The  ques- 
tion really  is,  whether  the  political  necessity  is  of  such  magnitude  and  urgency  as 
jostifies  its  imposition.  Now,  the  noble  lord  proposes,  as  a  substitute  for  that 
iocoroe-taz,  the  budget  of  last  year.  Now,  the  noble  lord  never  could  have  proposed 
that  substitute  under  the  notion  that  war  was  the  only  cause  which  could  justify  the 
imposition  of  an  Income-tax.  The  noble  lord  could  never  have  thought  that  there 
might  not  be  a  political  necessity  in  time  of  peace, — and  I  speak  not  only  of  an 
European  peace,  but  of  a  general  peace,— when  all  the  political  horizon  was  unde- 
fsccd  by  a  cloud — in  which  an  Income-tax  might  not  be  perfectly  justifiable.  Because, 
ID  the  year  1838,  when  Lord  Althorp  was  beaten  upon  the  malt-tax,  and  when  a 
propoal  was  made  for  the  repeal  of  the  bouse  and  window-tast.  Lord  Althorp  pro- 
loosed,  and  the  noble  lord  supported,  an  abstract  resolution  to  this  effect,  that  if  a 
dirfieit  in  the  revenue  were  caused  by  that  resolution,  the  only  alternative  to  which 
the  government  could  resort  would  be  a  property-tax.  Yes  I  a  property-tax.  That 
was  the  ex.pedient  proposed  by  the  government  of  which  the  noble  lord  was  a  member, 
for  the  purpose  of  dissuading  the  House  of  Oommons  from  reducing  the  house  and 
window-tax.  The  property-tax  was  allied  with  an  Income-tax,  and  in  the  resolution 
it  was  stated,  not  that  you  would  resort  to  the  sugar  duties — not  that  you  would  re- 
ion  to  the  timber  duties — not  that  you  would  resort  to  the  corn  duties — but  that 
year  only  alternative  was  a  property  and  an  Income-tax.  When  a  great  party  sup- 
ported that  resolution,  is  it  possible  either  for  you  who  were  its  leader,  or  for  you 
who  were  its  members,  now  to  turn  round  and  tell  me  that  a  property- tax  is  not  a 
JQstifiable  tax  in  time  of  peace?  Could  I,  after  reading  what  Sir  Heni^  Farnell, 
your  chairman  of  a  finance  committee,  has  placed  upon  record  in  his  different 
tinaodal  works — eould  I,  after  reading  the  opinions  of  Lord  Althorp  and  of  Mr.  P. 
Thomson,  upon  that  occasion,  believe,  that  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  my  present 
prapoial,  I  should  be  exposed  to  this  determined  opposition  from  the  different  members 
of  the  late  administration  ?  *^  Oh,'*  said  the  noble  lord,  *^  you  might  have  had  re- 
coone  to  other  measures  of  taxation ;  you  might,  for  instance,  have  placed  a  legacy- 
doiy  upon  real  property.*'  Suppose  that  I  had  argued  with  myself  thus:—**  Let  me 
coaidder  die  propriety  of  imposing  a  legacy-duty  on  real  property.    If  1  propose 
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it,  sliall  I  have  the  support  of  the  late  government?^  Well,  what  do  I  find  upon 
record  in  the  debates  of  the  year  1840,  on  that  very  proposition  which  the  noUe  lord 
now  suggests  that  I  might  have  brought  forward  ?  I  find  his  own  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  the  year  1840,  using  this  language: — "  My  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Home) 
says,  that  instead  of  taking  the  taxes  as  I  propose,  the  government  ought  to  have 
moved  a  legacy-duty  on  r^  property.  I  will  not  go  into  the  details  or  the  modes 
in  which  my  hon.  friend  proposes  to  put  that  tax  on,  because  my  objection  is  to  the 
principle  of  the  tax." 

That,  I  repeat,  was  the  language  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  year 
1840.  Supposing,  then,  that  I  had  now  brought  forward  this  measure,  and  had 
calculated  upon  the  imposition  of  a  legacy-duty  on  real  property  as  one  of  the  means 
of  meeting  the  deficiency  for  the  present  year,  should  I  not  have  been  met  imme- 
diately with  the  suggestion  that  the  property <tax  would  be  a  much  more  expedient 
tax  to  propose  ?  Should  I  not  have  been  told  that  the  late  Chancellor  of  tne  Ex- 
chequer had  placed  on  record  his  opposition,  not  only  to  the  detiul,  but  also  to  the 
principle  of  the  measure?  The  noble  lord,  I  repeat,  suggests  two  measures  in 
lieu  of  mine-— one  for  the  remission  of  the  duties  upon  com,  another  for  the  impo- 
sition of  a  legacy-duty  on  landed  property.  [An  hon.  member :  An  increase  of  the 
assessed  taxes.]  Ay,  and  an  increase  of  the  assessed  taxes.  I  hope  that  my  agri- 
cultural friends,  who  have  been  described  by  the  noble  lord  this  evening  as  having 
heads  partaking  of  the  heavy  nature  of  the  clay  which  they  cultivate,  will  not  for- 
get the  nature  of  these  three  proposals.  And  here  I  may  be  permitt^  to  step  aside 
for  a  moment,  and  ask,  if  I  had  spoken  in  such  terms  of  any  manufacturing  oppo- 
nents of  mine — ^if  I  had  used  such  language  of  any  of  the  manufacturers  who  speak 
disparagingly  of  me,  what  would  have  been  said  of  my  arrogance  and  presumption  ? 
If  I  had  spoken  of  any  class  of  men  as  the  noble  lord  spoke  of  the  agricultural 
class,  which  has  offended  him,  I  wonder  what  would  have  been  the  terms  of  reproach 
heaped  upon  me  for  the  use  of  such  contumelious  language  ?  I  confess  that  1  mm 
surprised,  when  I  hear  from  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  that  my  agricultural 
friends  feel  it  necessary  to  vindicate  themselves,  because  they  have  given  me  their 
support.  At  one  time,  they  are  charged  with  having  broken  the  pledges  which  they 
gave  to  their  constituents ;  and  yet  the  sound  of  that  chai^  is  scarcely  extinct, 
when  I  am  told,  as  I  was  in  the  debate  last  night,  that  in  bringing  for- 
ward my  new  Corn-law,  I  had  considered  exclusively  the  advantage  of  the 
agricultural  interest*  Did  you  not,  when  I  brought  this  Corn-law  forward, 
receive  it  with  insult  and  derision  ?  Why,  you  cannot  charge  me  with  being  sub- 
servient to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  chaige  the  agricuitural 
interest  in  this  House  with  having  forfeited  all  the  pledges  which  they  gave  to  their 
constituents  on  the  hustings,  because  they  were  too  subservient  to  me.  These  two 
charges  are  inconsistent  with  each  other.  I  repeat  again,  that  the  only  relief  pro- 
posed for  the  country  by  the  noble  lord  consists  of  a  fixed  duty  of  Ss,  on  com,  an 
increase  of  the  assessed  taxes,  and  an  imposition  of  a  legacy  duty  on  real  property. 
First  of  all,  with  regard  to  a  fixed  duty  of  8«.  on  com.  fiut  that  tax  has  already 
been  negatived  by  the  House,  and  must  at  all  times  be  a  precarious  source  of  revenue ; 
for  in  case  of  a  favourable  harvest,  no  com  would  be  imported,  and  there  would  then 
be  no  revenue  at  all.  I  come  now  to  consider  the  expediency  of  increasing  the 
assessed  taxes.  What  increase  is  it  that  you  would  propose?  You  have^tdy 
increased  them  10  per  cent.  I  much  doubt  whether  a  great  deal  might  not  be  said 
in  favour  of  a  property-tax  as  against  an  in(»rease  in  the  assessed  taxes.  If  it  be 
objected  to  a  property-tax,  that  it  diminishes  the  comforts  of  the  poor  by  reducing 
the  fund  for  their  employment,  I  think  I  can  show  that  assessed  taxes  are  liable  to 
the  same  imputation ;  and  when  the  noble  lord  proposes  to  resort  to  assessed  taxes, 
as  a  me^ns  of  supplying  this  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  I  think  1  could  show  him 
that  every  addition  he  made  to  assessed  taxes  would  be  more  prejudicial  in  its  effect 
on  the  labouring  and  industrious  classes  than  a  property-tax.  But  observe,  if  you 
choose  to  supply  your  revenue  by  assessed  taxes,  how  are  you  to  exempt  certain 
parties — proKSsiooal  men  for  instance  ?  You  charge  against  a  property-tax  that  the 
income  from  professions  is  rated  under  it  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  applied  to 
the  profits  of  manufacture,  or  the  interest  of  capital.  Increase  the  assessed  taxes, 
and  then  parties  would  be  liable  to  the  same  charge.    You  do  not  allow  them  to  go 
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free  of  the  boiue-tmx,  the  window-tax,  or  any  other  assessed  tax,  which  it  may  be 
asserted  (as  in  the  case  of  the  professional  roan)  to  their  respectability  to  be  rated 
to.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  higher  you  raise  the  assessed  taxes,  the 
greater  yon  nuke  the  temptation  to  auit  this  country.  Here  is  a  great  proprietor, 
of  iM,000  or  ^£60,000  a  year.  Tax  nis  house  20  per  cent.,  and  you  cannot  prevent 
his  ck«nig  it,  and  yon  thus  add  an  additional  teroptation  to  repair  to  a  foreign 
capital,  wlMre  he  finds  himsdf  free  from  assessed  taxes.  Bv  the  measure  I  propose, 
I  reach  Mm  by  means  of  an  Income-tax.  I  touch  his  landed  property  through  the 
ioterfention  of  his  tenantry ;  and  if  he  have  no  tenants,  I  affect  him  through  the 
faods.  He  may  go  abroad,  but  he  is  subjected  to  the  charges  he  ought  to  bear  in 
meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  country.  But  tax  his  windows,  or  his  nouse,  and  he 
will  dismiss  his  establishment,  and  reduce  the  demand  for  productive  labour,  by  going 
to  Milan,  Rome,  or  Paris.  The  noble  lord  will  not  touch  him  there ;  but  I  shall. 
The  noUe  lord,  however,  will  visit  eleigymen  and  widows,  and  all  those  who  have 
not  the  means  of  travelling,  with  his  impost.  And  just  in  proportion  as  he  creates 
eocoongement  to  go  abroad  by  an  exemption  from  the  tax,  does  he  press  more 
set erely  on  thoee  who  remain  at  home,  and  cannot  relieve  themselves  from  contri- 
bating  to  the  necessities  of  the  state.  But  the  noble  lord  would  resort  to  his  old 
Doetnnn  of  the  timber  duties,  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue.  What  does 
the  boo.  member  for  Coventry,  who  is  as  free  from  the  mere  trammels  of  party  as 
any  man  in  this  House— what  does  the  hon.  member  for  Coventry  state  upon  that 
sobjeet?  He  has  said  distinctly  that  he  approves  of  my  proposal  with  respect  to 
timber  more  than  of  the  proposal  of  the  noble  lord.  Now,  if  there  be  any  article 
vhich  enters  more  into  the  common  consumption  of  the  people  than  another,  and 
▼hich  ottght  if  possible  to  be  exempted  from  taxation,  it  is  this  very  article  of  timber. 
The  proofs  which  I  have  had  laid  before  me  of  the  effects  which  the  cheapening  of 
timber  wonld  produce  in  the  encouragement  of  local  improvements,  and  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  building  of  bridges  and  of  piers,  are  so  convincing  and  overwhelming, 
that  it  b  almost  impossible  to  resist  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  duties  on  timber. 
^Vhat  increased  sources  of  employment  will  not  the  measure  open  to  the  manufactur- 
ing classes  P  We  hear  of  the  distress  of  the  shippiog  interest— of  the  immense 
importance,  commercially  and  politically,  of  reviving  the  prosperity  of  that  interest. 
How  can  we  do  so  more  effectiudly  than  by  facilitating  the  purchase  of  timber  f  If 
▼e  enable  the  ship-builder  here,  to  compete  with  the  ship-builder  abroad,  to  how 
many  men  shall  we  not  g^ve  employment  r  What  vast  sources  of  maritime  strength 
msy  we  not  expect  to  accrue  to  us.  Has  not  the  high  price  of  timber  been  a  great 
impediment  to  the  construction  of  houses  P  Has  it  not  affected  the  very  mode  of 
building P  What  has  been  its  influence  upon  the  construction  of  cottages?  Now, 
1  desire  to  know  from  the  noble  lord  opposite,  and  I  be^  to  ask  hon.  members  gene- 
rally, wliether  any  one  who  has  looked  at  the  reports  laid  before  this  House,  can  for 
a  mooent  donbt,  that  the  alteration  in  the  timber  duties  can  prove  otherwise  than  a 
giest  boon  to  the  people  of  Ireland  P  I  take  the  cottages  of  the  poor  in  Ireland.  I 
uk  any  hon.  member  who  has  read  the  evidence  laid  before  the  House  on  that  sub- 
ject to  say,  if  that  evidence  does  not  contain  the  strong^t  possible  proof  that  no  want 
is  more  severely  felt  in  Ireland  than  the  wont  of  timber  P  The  high  duty  also 
operates  most  injuriously  upon  Britbh  flshermen.  Owing  to  the  better  construction 
«f  their  boats,  the  foreign  fishermen  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  fishing  in  deep  seas. 
Redaoe  the  price  of  timW,  and  you  at  once  enable  our  flshermen  to  compete  with 
then,  and  thos  give  the  means  of  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men.  An  hon. 
oember  opposite  savs,  we  oug^it  to  make  Canada  an  integral  part  of  the  empire ;  and 
immediatrfy  after,  he  pnmosed  that  we  should  put  an  additional  duty  on  timber,  the 
prodnee  of  that  colony.  I  purpose  that  Canadian  timber  shall  enter  into  fair  com- 
petition  with  the  timber  of  this  country,  whilst  I  retain  a  dnty  of  dO«.  upon  Baltic 
timber,  which  I  hope  will  be  sufficiently  protective  of  that  of  Canada.  By  adopting 
ny  pniposition  with  respect  to  timber,  we  shall  increase  the  demand  for  productive 
iodostry,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  indirectly  increase  the  revenue.  I  admit 
that  the  cfllect  of  my  measure  vrill  be  to  cause  an  immediate  loss  of  revenue,  and  that, 
00  the  contrary,  an  increase  of  revenue  would  probably  result  from  the  adoption  of 
the  ooUe  loni*s  plan ;  but  still  I  tliink  that  mine  is  superior  to  that  of  the  noble 
lonL   Now«  with  respect  to  sugar,  the  noble  lord  mistakes,  if  he  supposes  that,  when 
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the  fiunnen  have  been  agitated  and  disturbed,  but  T  feel  convinced  that  the  appre- 
hensions caused  by  the  tariff  are  greatly  overcharged.  I  cannot,  and  do  not  wish  to 
deny,  that  g^reat  reductions  are  proposed  by  it ;  but  though  I  do  not  now  mean  to 
enter  further  into  detail  upon  the  subject,  I  must  again  declare  my  conviction,  that 
these  reductions  will  be  productive  of  great  advanti^ee  to  the  agricultural,  as  well  as 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes.  Well,  Sir,  I  presume  the  noble  lord  will 
not  quarrel  with  the  relaxations  proposed  upon  the  import  duties  on  coffee.  These 
relaxations  are  to  the  amount  of  £100,000  yearly.  That,  however,  will  be  allowed 
to  be  a  fair  proposition.  [An  hon.  member :  ^^  Oh,  oh  T']  I  try.  Sir,  to  maintain 
my  temper,  amidst  the  various  and  conflicting  attacks  that  are  made — the  embarrass- 
ing positions  in  which  hon.  gentlemen  would  wish  to  place  me.  But  when  I  am 
met  by  these  free-traders,  who  have  been  always  clamouring  for  free- trade — who 
say,  you  ought  to  remove  these  prohibitions — who  say,  the  manufacturing  interest 
wants  no  protection — when,  upon  my  proposing  to  make  reductions,  I  am  met  by 
these  persons  with  the  argument,  that  I  have  selected  certain  unfortunate  men  as  the 
victims  of  free- trade — this  b  a  height  of  inconsistency  which  cannot  well  be  sur- 
passed. I  am  told  by  these  free-traders  that  my  reductions  are  needless — that  I 
might  have  retained  the  respective  duties  of  lOd,  and  6d.  And  this  is  said  after  all 
we  have  heard  about  the  great  increase  in  the  consumption.  After  the  proofs  that 
have  been  offered  that  the  beverage  is  superseding  all  others,  is  it  fair,  after  these  state- 
ments, to  tell  me  now  that  I  may  as  well  have  retained  the  lOJ.  and  5d.  duties,  and 
prevented  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  £100,000  ?  Again,  with  reference  to  the  duties 
on  timber,  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  a  gentleman  whose  opinions  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
profess  to  hold  in  so  much  reverence,  said  that  timber  was  a  raw  material  of  surpass- 
ing importance  to  this  country,  and  that  our  conduct  with  regard  to  it  was  like  the  iblly 
of  France  in  excluding  iron.  He  said,  you  have  coal,  you  have  iron,  and  you  want  only 
wood,  to  possess  all  the  elements  for  being  one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  on  the 
&ce  of  the  earth;  and  after  this  declaration  of  opinion,  joined  to  the  sentiments 
professed  by  so  many  gentlemen  opposite,  I  am  now  to  be  told,  that  the  relaxation 
of  the  timber  duties  is  a  needless  sacrifice.  So  it  is  with  respect  to  other  articles 
included  in  the  tariff.  Allusions  of  this  kind,  of  his  hon.  friend,  had  been  made  to 
them,  not,  I  trust,  merely  in  a  factious  spirit,  but,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  feigning 
the  advantage  in  debating  the  Income-tax.  But  I  believe  that  the  good  sense  and 
discrimination  of  the  people  of  this  country  will  approve  of  the  steps  we  have  taken 
for  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  articles  of  subsistence  and  raw  materials  used  in 
manufactures.  These  are  the  principles  upon  which  I  propose  the  present  measure 
to  the  House,  and  on  which  it  is  my  intention  to  submit  the  other  measures  which 
I  have  announced.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  said,  that  the  measure  is  full  of 
ineoualities.  But  I  would  ask,  what  rigorous  and  comprehensive  measure  of  taxation 
could  be  proposed,  without  being  liable  to  the  same  charges  P  You  must  eitlier 
resort  to  direct  or  indirect  taxation.  It  is  but  a  comparison  of  evils.  I  have  never 
denied  that  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience,  arising  from  the  inquiries  that  must  be 
instituted  into  the  properties  of  men,  is  unavoidable  from  the  imposition  of  an 
Income-tax.  You  may  modify  or  mitigate  the  inconvenience,  but  you  are  bound  to 
give  the  honest  as  much  security  as  you  can,  that  they  do  not  have  to  pay  more  on 
account  of  the  misconduct  of  the  dishonest.  A  certain  degree  of  inquisitorial  scru- 
tiny is,  therefore,  inseparable  from  an  Income-tax.  But  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
admits,  that  if  a  tax  be  levied  on  realised  property  it  should  be  levied  on  income  also. 
He  will  not  consent  to  separate  income.  Those,  however,  who  are  in  favour  of  a 
tax  on  realised  property,  cannot  consistently  vote  for  the  noble  lord^s  motion,  and  as 
his  resolution  is  pointed  as  much  against  a  tax  upon  realised  property  as  against 
income,  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  paints  in  such  glowing  and  eloquent  colours 
the  position  of  the  man  labouring  for  subsistence  by  the  exercise  of  his  intellect,  and 
on  whom  my  proposition  would  call  for  a  contribution  proportioned  to  his  income, 
I  would  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman  whether  his  sympathy  would  not  be  equally 
called  forth  on  behalf  of  such  a  man  by  the  imposition  of  a  house  or  window  tax  ? 
If,  Sir,  I  possessed  the  eloquent  imagination  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  I  could 
point  out  m  equally  glowing  terms  the  position  of  such  a  man,  reduced  to  the  melan- 
choly alternative  of  avoiding  the  window-tax  by  closing  up  his  windows,  or  of  paying 
the  law  out  of  his  scanty  income — I  might  paint  that  man*s  misery  when  he  saw  his 
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cHUtcq  sitting  round  htm,  and  no  alternative  but  either  to  submit  to  the  impost,  or 
toinjare  the  l^tb  of  those  he  loved  by  closing  the  windows,  shutting  out  the  light 
of  diy,  and  the  access  of  air.  An  eloanent  man  might  draw  these  pictures  of  hard- 
skip  with  respect  to  any  tax  that  could  be  imposed.  But  suppose  I  had  submitted 
a  pUn  of  increased  assessed  taxes.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  to  the  noble  lord,  that 
the  coQseqaence  of  that  increase  might  lead  to  severe  privation.  But  if  I  offer  to 
ill  the  incomes  of  men,  such  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  described,  and  I  call 
upon  a  mtn  for  a  contribution  which,  if  that  income  amount  to  £S00  will  be  rather 
□ore  tfaan  £8,  and  if,  in  lieu  of  that,  I  can  present  him  with  the  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  living,  that  I  shall  compensate  him  for  the  full  amount  of  his  contribution  I 
iefv  upon  him — ^if  I  can  give  him  cheaper  food,  if  I  can  give  him  cheaper  furniture, 
if  I  can  give  him  articles  of  comparative  luxury  at  a  cheaper  rate — which  is  the  best 
proposal  for  relief — that  I  should  ask  for  him  to  contribute  £8,  and  that  I  should 
restore  £10  by  means  of  the  diminished  cost  of  living,  or  that  I  should  enable  the 
rich  ouui  to  escape  the  impost  by  going  abroad,  and  leave  him  who  must  necessarily 
reiiiain  at  home  subject  to  increased  taxation  ?  I  do  not  deny  the  disadvantages  of 
rlreomstaDees,  but  feeling  the  necessity,  not  only  on  account  of  our  political  neces- 
sities, which  I  will  not  exaggerate,  but  which  I  say  are  reparable,  which  I  am  cer- 
tain the  spirit  and  energy  of  this  country  will  repair,  but  which,  in  order  to  repair 
speedily,  will  require  great  exertion  from  you,  I  call  upon  you  to  make  that  exertion, 
utd  the  first  step  you  take  towards  recovery — the  first  demonstration  of  your  willing- 
ness, will  be  half  the  victory.  If  yon  are  afraid  to  submit  to  sacrifices — ^if  you  paint 
in  glowing  colours  the  miserable  condition  of  those  who  are  to  pay  taxes— if  you  say 
it  is  better  to  go  on  on  the  present  system,  increasing  the  debt  a  little  more,  funding 

at  91 Why  are  the  3  per  eents  at  91  ?    Who  has  made  them  91  ?     Public  credit  is 

bi^fa — the  funds  have  risen— and  say  you,  '*  You  can  have  a  loan  easily  now.**  Oh, 
Ton  miserable  financiers !  [Laugliter  and  cheers.]  I  beg  pardon,  if,  in  the  heat  of 
debate,  1  have  used  a  word  that  may  give  offence.  But  the  funds  are  high,  because 
Tou  have  shown  a  disposition  not  to  resort  to  a  system  of  loans  in  a  time  of  peace, 
'fbe  fonds  have  risen ;  but  throw  out  my  Inaome-tax,  and  ask  for  a  fresh  loan  to 
corer  your  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and  you  will  see  the  force  of  the  argument, 
tiiat  because  the  funds  are  at  91,  you  may  wait  a  little  longer  and  have  a  loan.  No, 
that  will  depress  the  funds — ^that  will  prove  a  visionary  scheme — and  have  the  effect 
of  siokiog  the  funds.  Funds  are  high  while  you  maintain  public  credit,  and  all  our 
disasteis  may  be  repaired,  while  there  is  a  conviction,  that  vou  are  willing  to  meet 
yoar  difficulties.  The  noble  lord  taunted  me  and  others  who  have  expressed  their 
intentioa  to  support  me,  because  I  said,  in  proposing  these  measures,  not  only  that 
I  proposed  them  with  the  cordial  concurrence  of  my  colleagues,  and  with  their  united 
responnbility,  but  I  said,  what  was  superfluous  perhaps,  that  the  decision  of  the 
liflose,  on  the  great  outline  and  principle  of  those  measures,  must  necessarily  decide 
the  fate  of  the  administration.  And  would  it  not  be  perfectly  legitimate  for  men 
vbo  difihr  on  various  points,  and  entertain  doubts  on  several  questions,  seeing  that 
the  fate  of  great  interests  are  involved,  if  they  have  confidence  in  a  government,  to 
demonstrate  that  confidence,  by  waiving  their  private  opinions,  and  giving  their  sup- 
port to  that  government  whose  principles  they  generally  approve,  but  from  whose 
indiTidoal  measures  they  may  differ  in  some  respects,  thinking  it  better  in  this  crisis 
ofafiktrs  to  trust  them,  than  men  who  are  at  least  unfortunate  if  not  incompetent? 
That  would  be  a  justifiable,  a  wise,  and  a  patriotic  course  of  action.  I  said  not  too 
maeh  when  I  said,  that  upon  the  fate  of  these  measures  the  existence  of  the  govern- 
ment depended.  I  believe  it  will  be  more  for  the  interest  of  the  monarchy — more 
for  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  executive  government — more  for  the  credit  and 
character  of  public  men,  that  being  defeated  on  great  measures  like  these,  we  should 
eommtt  to  others  the  responsibility  of  conducting  public  affairs,  than  that  we  should 
take  aoother  course,  that  of  going  on  year  after  year,  dragging  out  a  miserable  exist- 
eoee— going  on  adopting  the  measures  of  our  opponents.  [Cheers  from  the  Oppo- 
ntion.]  Why,  what  measures  have  you  proposed?  Is  this  Income-tax  yours P 
Bave  we  meddled  with  the  savings-banks  r  llave  we  proposed  5  per  cent,  upon 
the  coitoma,  and  10  per  cent,  upon  the  assessed  taxes?  Have  we  taken  your  Corn- 
Uw,  or  yoor  sugar  duties,  or  your  timber  duties  ?  What  does  the  taunt  mean,  then  ? 
What  one  particnhur  measure  have  you  to  boast  of?     '*  But  you  have  adopted  our 
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principles,*^  say  you.  WhoD  did  yoa  avow  them  ?  In  the  import  duties  ?  Sui 
you  take  no  credit  for  the  import  duties.  The  committee  on  the  import  di 
was  moved  for  by  a  gentleown  who,  as  he  is  not  now  a  member  of  the  House,  1 1 
name,  Mr.  Hume ;  and  when  my  noble  friend,  the  member  for  Monmouth,  sj 
what  the  object  of  the  committee  was,  Mr.  Hume  explained,  that  it  was  to  exao 
the  effects  of  our  Customs  duties  on  imports,  and  the  matter  was  passed  over  wiU 
a  single  word  being  said.  Therefore,  with  respect  to  the  principles  of  commo 
policy,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  should  claim  for  themselves 
exclusive  monopoly  in  re^rd  to  free-trade,  and  taunt  any  member  who  dara 
trespass  on  their  manor  with  interfering  with  private  property,  is  an  assumption 
at  all  justified  by  the  facts.  The  proposals  of  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  were 
brought  forward  in  the  meridian  of  their  strength,  but  at  least  at  a  time  when  ti 
had  previously  declared,  that  they  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  this  House.  N< 
as  I  agree  in  the  opinions  which  were  expressed  with  truth  and  power,  that  th 
may  be  various  opinions  on  governments — that  some  may  prefer  a  monarchi 
government  and  some  an  aristocratic  government,  but  that,  as  it  was  truly  said 
Lord  Melbourne,  the  worst  government  that  can  exist  is  that  which  has  not  strenj 
to  carry  the  great  measures  it  proposes,  but  must  live  by  the  sufferance  and  forj^ 
ance  of  their  opponents— cordially  concurring  in  that  opinion — I  speak  not  of 
sures  on  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  a  right  to  exercise  its  judgment,  but 
measures  of  men  in  a  minority,  and  measures  to  carry  which  the  government  i 
think  it  essential  to  the  public  welfare — I  feel  myself  justified  in  avowing,  in  rei 
ence  to  this  particular  question,  that  I  do  think  it  infinitely  better  for  the  pul 
interest,  that  if  this  House  is  of  opinion,  that  this  measure  is  fraught  with  injusti 
and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted— in  that  case,  the  House  of  Commons  ought  ^ 
repose  its  confidence  in  those  who  may  have  other  measures  to  devise,  which  thl 
House  may  think  better  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  more  consonanl 
with  the  wishes  of  the  country. 
Debate  adjourned. 


INCOME-TAX— FIRST  READING. 
April  18,  1842. 

Sib  Robert  Pbbl  brought  in  the  Income-tax  bill.  On  the  question  being  put 
that  it  be  read  a  first  time,  Lord  John  Russell  rose,  and  after  reiterating  his  objections 
to  the  measure,  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  first  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  The  noble  lord  had  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him,  in  the discharj^e 
of  his  public  duty,  to  take  the  very  unusual  course  of  resisting  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  which  he  had  brought  in,  in  conformity  with  the  resolution  of  the  House.  The 
chief  part  of  the  argument  upon  which  the  noble  lord  justified  that  unusual  course 
of  proceeding  had  been  rather  general — a  sort  of  argumenttim  ad  hominemy  addressed 
personally  to  him;  and  in  which  the  noble  lord  very  fairly  and  candidly  said,  that 
having  had  some  difficulty  in  discovering  any  valid  anJ  sufficiently  satisfactory 
arguments  against  this  bUl,  he  had  done  him  the  honour  of  referring  to  a  speech  made 
by  him  in  the  year  1833,  in  which  he  found  the  arguments  against  a  property-tax 
much  stronger  and  much  better  put  forward  than  any  that  he  had  yet  heard.  He 
confessed  that,  up  to  this  period,  he  had  thought  that  all  the  arguments  advanced 
against  the  present  proposed  Income-tax  were  exceedingly  weak  and  inefficient,  and 
he  did  not  think,  when  the  circumstances  under  which  the  speech  of  1833  was  made 
were  considered,  that  the  noble  lord  had  much  strengthened  his  case  by  referring  to 
what  he  then  said.  When  an  authority  was  quoted,  it  was  always  of  great  impor- 
tance to  refer  to  the  period  and  to  the  circumstances  under  which  that  authority 
spoke.  When  he  stated  his  strong  objection  to  the  imposition  of  an  Income-tax  in 
1833 — objections  the  force  of  which  he  felt  at  the  present  moment — what,  at  that 
time,  was  the  financial  position  of  the  country?  According  to  the  statement  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  there  was  then  a  net  surplus  of  £1,500,000.  Lord 
Althorp  proposed  a  considerable  remission  of  taxes  upon  articles  of  consumptioo, 
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tnntiDg  to  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  extent  of  about  ^£1,000,000.  The  immediate 
to  the  revenue  would  be  greater;  but  Lord  Altborp  csEdculated  upon  an  increase 
t consumption  which  would  make  up  a  part  of  the  deficiency,  and  that  the  total  loss 
u  he  would  sustain  by  the  proposed  reduction  of  taxes  would  still  leave  him  a  net 
^|uplos  of  about  j£5 16.000.  That  was  the  financial  position  of  the  country  when 
•T  It  was  called  upon  to  deliver  an  opinion  upon  a  projected  tax  upon  property  and 
•-^me.  Proposals  were  made  to  reduce  the  malt-tax,  the  house- tax,  and  the  window- 
hx;  and  it  was  proposed  to  impose  a  property- tax  by  way  of  commutation  for  the 
^^use-tax  and  the  window-tax.  Ue  decidedly  objected  to  the  imposition  of  a  property- 
^  to  effect  that  commutation.     And  even  now,  if  the  exchequer  were  in  possession 

fcslllplus  of  j£500,000,  and  a  proposition  were  made  to  reduce  the  malt- tax,  the 
e-tax,  and  the  window-tax,  and  to  substitute  in  lieu  of  them  a  property-tax,  ho 
Eoald  offer  to  such  a  proposition  the  most  strenuous  opposition.  He  stated  in  1833, 
at  the  house-tax  and  the  wi  udow-tax  partook  of  the  nature  of  aproperty- tax,  and  that, 
iTiog  at  that  time  a  surplus  of  ;^00,000,  he  would  not  consent  to  the  imposition 
•f  I  (Ureet  property-tax — which  he  admitted  to  be  open  to  many  objections — with 
ihe  Tiew  of  relieving  tlie  country  from  a  corresponding  amount  of  chaige  upon  houses 
aud  windows.  Wltat  was  the  course  which  he  took  in  1833  f  Lord  Altborp  had  lost 
the  malt-tax.  Lord  Altborp  asked,  what  course  bethought  ought  to  be  pursued? 
He  replied,  ^*  you  may  rely  upon  my  support  in  the  maintenance  of  the  pubhc  credit; 
Aad  if  yon  come  down  to  rescind  the  vote  by  which  you  have  lost  half  the  malt-tax, 
voa  may  depend  upon  my  support,  in  utter  oblivion  of  all  political  considerations.*' 
lie  felt  it  to  be  bis  duty,  under  any  circumstances,  to  maintain  the  public  credit. 
lie  aocordisgly  voted  with  Lord  Altborp  in  rescinding  the  resolution  of  the  House 
vith  respect  to  the  malt-tax,  and  assisted  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  in  uphold- 
iDg  the  public  credit  And  he  begged  to  tell  the  noble  lord,  that  it  was  mainly  in 
consefnenceof  the  assurance  so  derived  from  him  that  Lord  Altborp  took  the  strong 
&Qd  decided  melfcsure  of  calling  upon  the  House  to  rescind  the  vote  it  had  previously 
given  upon  the  subject  of  the  malt -tax.  What  was  the  vote  in  reference  to  a 
property-tax  that  Lord  Altborp  at  that  time  asked  him  to  join  him  upon  ?  It  was 
proposed  to  take  off  part  of  the  malt- tax,  and  part  of  the  house- tax  and  window- tax. 
Lord  Althorp  met  that  proposition  by  another  proposition.  If  the  malt-tax,  the 
houw-tax,  and  the  window-tax,  were  reduced,  this  was  the  way  in  which  Lord  Althorp 
proposed  to  make  up  the  deficiency  that  would  be  occasioned  in  the  revenue— all  this, 
be  it  observed,  was  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and  when  the  onlv  g^und  for  the 
propoatioo  was  one  of  financial  emergency — this  was  the  way  in  which  Lord  Althorp 
proposed  to  proceed: — '^  that  the  deficiency  of  the  revenne  which  would  be  occasioned 
by  a  reduction  of  the  tax  on  malt  to  10«.  a  quarter,  and  by  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  on 
booses  and  windows,  could  only  be  supplied  by  the  substitution  of  a  general  tax  on 
property,  and  would  occasion  an  extensive  change  in  our  whole  financial  aystem, 
which  would  at  present  be  inexpedient.*^ 

Four  days  after  Lord  Althorp  moved  that  amendment,  he  gave  his  vote  in  favour 
of  Lord  Althorp^s  proposition.  When  the  noble  lord  referred  to  his  opinbn,  with  re- 
ipcct  toIrclandL,he  haadone  himaninjuatice  in  quoting  only  a  part  instead  of  the  whole 
of  tbeopinion  be  had  expressed.  He  was  willing  to  admit  that  Ireland  had  no  claim 
u>  an  exemption  from  a  property  tax  to  which  England  and  Scotland  were  subject; 
bot  his  reason  for  exempting  it  now  was,  because  there  was  no  machinery  in  Ireland, 
by  whieli  such  a  tax  could  be  collected.  He  proposed,  however,  to  raise  a  correspond* 
ing  sam,  by  an  additional  amount  of  taxation  upon  stamps  and  spirits.  From  those 
nureea,  the  latter  of  which  partook  in  some  degree  of  the  nature  of  a  property- tax, 
be  calculated  upon  obtaining  an  equivalent  for  a  general  property- tax  in  Ireland. 
When  the  noble  lord  charged  him  with  having  changed  his  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject uf  the  property- tax,  perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  fair  if  he  had  read  the 
'^piirions  wbicfa  he  expressed  on  toe  occasion.  His  words  were  these : — ^^  He  repeated, 
ibat  the  repeal  of  the  half  of  the  malt  duty  carried  with  it  the  repeal  of  the  whole; 
tod  if  the  whole  duty  were  repealed,  and  the  house  and  window-tax  were  repealed, 
tbey  would  not  be  able  to  satisfv  the  public  creditor;  for  it  was  a  perfect  delusion  to 
«ipp086  that  the  deficiency  could  be  made  up  by  increased  consumption  and  by  a 
redoctioo  of  expenditure.  The  only  alternative,  then,  was  a  property-tax,  to  which 
be  was  deddedly  opposed.  He  would  not  pledge  himself  beyond  the  present  occasion ; 
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but  he  would  say  that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  at  the 
present  period  of  the  session,  either  a  property  or  an  Income-tax  would  be  a  great 
calamity.*' 

Those  were  the  opinions  which  he  expressed  in  1833,  admitting  the  inquisitorial 
character  of  the  tax,  and  objecting  to  it,  by  way  of  commutation  for  other  taxes,  at 
a  time  when  there  was  a  clear  surplus  of  j£l,500,000  in  the  exchequer.    But  he 
asked  whether  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  country  were  not  now  ao  dif- 
ferent as  to  justify  him  in  taking  a  different  view?   The  noble  lord  said,  that  the 
Income-tax  was  one  that  would  excite  discontent,  and  even  disgust,  in  the  country, 
as  soon  as  it  should  come  into  actual  operation.     He  admitted  that  it  was  not  likely 
to  be  popular.    But  if  he  were  to  encounter  so  much  of  disgust,  dissatisfaction,  and 
unpopularity — if  he  were  to  be  met  by  all    the  difficulties  and  obstructions  which 
the  noble  lord  had  pointed  out,  and  some  of  which,  perhaps,  he  could  himself  foresee 
— ^what  reason  could  he  have  in  proposing  a  measure  which  would  bring  these  conse- 
quences upon  his  head,   except  a  firm  belief  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
maintain  the  i>ublic  credit,  and  a  conviction  that  that  credit  could  not  in  any  way 
be  so  well  maintained,  or  in  a  way  so  little  oppressive  to  the  country  generally  as  by 
a  property -tax.    The  noble  loitl  said,  that  there  was  no  such  pressing  necessity  which 
warranted  the  imposition  of  a  property-tax.     Why,  at  the  end  of  the  present  year  the 
deficiency  upon  the  last  six  years  would  not  he  less  than  j£l  0,000, 000;  and  upon  the 
current  year,  ending  April,  1843,  the  deficiency,  exclusive  of  any  expenditure  that 
might  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  course  of  events  in  India,  the  deficiency  would 
be  at  least  £3,000,000.     In  addition  to  that,  he  calculated  upon  a  loss  of  ;gl, 200,000, 
from  the  reductions  proposed  upon  the  tarifi\  so  that  the  gross  deficit  for. which  he 
should  have  to  provide  would  not  be  less  than  j^,200,000.    After  all  that  had  been 
stated  in  the  course  of  the  long  and  protracted  debates  upon  the  subject,  he  owned 
he  could  not  see  how  he  was  to  raise  such  an  amount  of  revenue  as  would  enable  him 
to  meet  that  large  deficiency,  without  having  recourse  to  such  a  tax  upon  income 
as  that  which  he  now  proposed.     Considering  that  they  might  confidently  expect  that 
the  revival  of  trade  and  additional  consumption  would  enable  them  to  relieve  the 
country  from  this  tax,  he  thought  thev  would  much  less  disturb  the  industry  of  the 
country  and  the  application  of  capital,  by  imposing  a  tax  on  property,  than   by 
trying  to  revive  the  taxes  on  such  articles  as  salt,  malt,  and  leather,  which  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  all  those  whose  condition  they  were  so  anxious  to  improye. 
He  was  firmly  of  opinion  that  he  was  consulting  the  interest  and  security  of  those 
who  owned  property,  by  the  imposition  of  a  property-tax,  far  more  than  he  would 
have  done  had  he  subjected  the  great  masses  of  the  working  classes  to  indirect  tax- 
ation.    Considering  the  manner  in  which  property  had  accumulated,  and  considering 
the  emergency  in  which  the  country  was  placed,  he   felt  that  he  was   perfectly 
justified  in  the  proposal  which  he  had  made,  to  raise  a  deficit  of  £4,200,000,  from  the 
incomes  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  and  from  the  profits — for  where  no  profits  were 
made  there  would  be  no  taxation — of  those  engaged  in  trades  and  professions,  and  he 
felt  firmly  convinced  that  his  proposal  was  not  only  consistent  with  justice,  but  also 
with  the  interests  of  those  by  whom  property  was  possessed.    He  believed,  that 
among  the  consumers  there  was  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  his  proposals,  and 
a  conviction  that  by  the  alterations  proposed  in  the  tariff  they  would  be  compensated 
for  the  inconvenience  to  which  the  tax  would  subject  them.     Notwithstafiding  the 
opinion  which  he  formerly  expressed,  and  which  he  still  retained — that,  with  a  sur- 
plus of  £1,500,000,  an  Income-tax  would  be  most  unjust;    and  not  denying  its 
inequality  or  its  inquisitorial  character— still,  from  the  result  of  the  debates,  and  from 
the  communications  which  he  had  received  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  he  was 
confirmed  in  the  strong  opinion  which  he  had  previously  entert^ned  when  he  opened 
the  question  to  the  House-— that  his  proposal  at  the  present  emeigency  was  both  called 
for  and  just.     He  had  not,  in  discussing  the  question,  travelled  beyond  the  limits 
which  the  noble  lord  had  prescribed.  He  had  confined  himself  to  answering  the  speech 
of  the  noble  lord,  particularly  that  part  of  it  having  a  personal  reference.     He 
thought  it  inconvenient  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  at  the  present  moment  in 
respect  to  the  tariff.    He  thought  he  should  be  able  to  show,  when  the  proper  time 
came,  that  they  might  confidently  rely  on  a  reduction  of  price  on  the  articles  of 
subsistence,  and  that  that  reduction  could  be  made  consistently  with  the  promotion 
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of  tlie  interests  of  the  prodacer  as  well  as  of  the  consumer.     He  would,  however, 
take  the  present  opportunity  of  stating,  that  he  should  propose  two  modifications 
in  the  mcssare,  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  ohjections  made  in  the  course 
of  the  debate.     One  was,  in  reference  to  the  position  of  tenants  in  Scotland,  which 
had  been  stated,  and  truly  stated,  to  be  differing  from  the  position  of  tenants  in 
Eoglaxid.    The  tenant  in  Scotland  was  not  subject  to  any  payment  on  account  of 
tithes,  nor  was  he  subject  to  any  of  those  payments  which  in  England  usually  fell 
00  the  occupjing  tenant,   but  which,  in  Scotland,  were  borne  by  the  landlord; 
and  this  was  the  reason  why,  in  the  act  of  1806,  a  distinction  was  made — apparently, 
bat  not  io  reality — in  favour  of  the  occupying  tenant  in  Scotland.     He  wished   to 
place  the  tenant  in  Scotland  on  the  same  footing,  or  as  nearly  as  it  was  possible  on 
the  same  footing,  in  this  respect,  as  the  tenant  in  England.     If  the  English  tenant 
occQpies  land,  tithe-free,  he  will  be  entitled  to  a  deduction  of  one-eighth  from  the 
amoant  of  assessment.     That  was  clearly  a  deduction  to  which  the  tenant  in  Scot- 
land was  entitled.     Again,  supposing  the  landlord  of  the  English  tenant  paid  the 
Oiiial  charges,  and  this  he  almost  universally  did,  the  tenant  in  that  case  would  be 
entitled  to  a  remission.    When  he  came  to  compute  the  amount  of  these  deductions, 
be  found  that  substantial  justice  would  be  done  by  charging  the  Scottish  tenant  on 
about  one- third,  instead  of  one-half,  of  his  rent,  making  him  liable  for  2^d.  instead 
of  $d.  In  the  pound.    He  believed  that  this  would  place  the  tenantry  in  the  two 
countries  on  nearly  the  same  footing.     He  thought  it  better  to  do  this  than  to  call 
on  the  tenant  in  Scotland  to  make  a  return  of  the  amount  of  his  exemptions.     In 
r^rd  to  the  other  modification  which  he  had  made,  he  was  aware  that  one  great 
objection  to  the  tax  was  its  inquisitorial  nature.     It  was  said,  and  said  with  great 
force,  that  it  was  unfair  to  subject  the  trader,  or  any  other  person  liable  to  contri- 
bution  nnder  schedule  D,  to  the  inquisition  established  by  the  act  of  1806 ; 
and  it  was  further  said,  and  no  doubt  justly  enough,  that  the  case  of  a  trader 
or  of  a  professional  man  differed  from  that  of  the  landed  proprietor  or  of  the 
person  possessing  funded  property,  whose  incomes  were  generally  very  well  known. 
The  arrangement  which  he  proposed  to  make  respecting  the  property  in  schedule 
D,  was  to  leave  the  act  of  1806,  in  reference  to  this  point,  as  he  found  it — namely, 
to  permit  those  who  preferred  it  to  go  before  a  local  commissioner,  appointed  by 
parties  independent  of  the  government ;    but  in  case  any  one  objected  to  go  before 
tbe  local  authority,  and  this  might  happen  where  the  commissioner  was  a  competitor 
io  trade  or  a  rival  in  manufactures,  or  where  the  disclosure  of  a  person ^s  income 
before  a  particular  commissioner  might  be  prejudical  or  vexatious — ^if,  then,  any 
pernio  otgected  going  before  the  local  commissioner,  it  was  proposed  to  give  the 
party  the  option  of  either  doing  so  or  of  sending  a  return  of  his  income  to  a  sworn 
cifficer,  the  inspector  of  stamps.    He  proposed,   also,   that  surcharges  should  be 
brought  before  thaAfficer,  with  an  appeal  to  a  special  commissioner,  and  that  any 
penon  should  have  the  option  of  disclosing  his  affairs  to  a  special  commissioner 
appointed  by  government,  with  the  same  power  as  tbe  other  commissioners.     He 
bad  attempted  to  reconcile  as  far  as  possible  these  two  objects,  the  impartial  and 
j'lst  imposition  of  the  tax,  and  the  prevention  of  evasion  and  fraud ;    he  sought  to 
spplr  a  remedy  to  those  special  evils,  which  were  alleged  to  arise  from  an  inquisi- 
torlu  examination  of  the  concerns  of  the  trader  or  professional  man.    He  hoped 
that  he  had  removed  at  least  some  part  of  the  objection  by  the  remedy  which  he  had 
prripoaed.     His  belief  was,  notwithstanding  the  predictions  of  the  noble  lord  the 
niasber  for  London,  respecting  the  disgust  with  which  the  tax  would  be  hereafter 
viewed,  and  the  unpopularity  which  would  visit  those  who  had  proposed  it, — not- 
withstanding this  prediction,  he  must  say,  that  there  were  indications  throughout 
the  eountrv  generallv  of  a  strong  prevalent  impression  that  the  maintenance  of 
pobfic  credit  required  the  adoption  by  parliament  of  some  vigorous  and  decisive 
course — his  belief  was,  that  among  those  parties  who  possessed  property — and  he 
•poke  of  property  embarked  in  trade  or  manufactures,  as  well  as  property  of  a  more 
permanent  character — among  such  persons  he  believed  there  was  a  strong  prevailing 
oplciao,  that  if  they  were  to  raise  £4,200,000  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
F'tiblic  eredit,  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with  justice,  as  well  as  policy,  to  impose 
the  burden  on  property,  rather  than  to  curtml  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  those 
who  coasdtated  the  great  mass  of  the  working  classes.    He  would  not  enter  any 
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further  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  He  did  not  know  whether  the  noble  loni 
oppoute  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  present  occa- 
sion or  on  the  second  reading.  If,  considering  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  ihe 
discussion,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  immense  importance  to  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  country,  that  the  sense  of  parliament  should  be  ascertained  and 
the  question  settled — if  the  llouse,  considering  all  these  things,  should  think  it  ad  vis* 
able  to  make  a  temporary  relaxation  of  those  rules,  which  confined  their  discussions 
on  this  subject  to  two  days  in  the  week,  he  would  willingly  propose  to  devote  more 
than  two  days  to  the  consideration  of  the  Income-tax  and  the  tariff.  ' 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  word  '^  now*'  stand  part  of  the 
question.  Ayes,  285 ;  Noes,  188;  majority,  97.  Bill  read  a  first  time;  to  be  read  a 
second  time. 


income-tax. 

Apbil  29,  1842. 


On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  House  went  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  Income-tax  bilL 

Upon  schedule  D  being  put,  Mr.  Roebuck  moved  the  amendment  of  which  he 
had  given  notice— that  inst^  of  the  word  ^^sevenpence,"  the  words  "threepence- 
halfpenny '*  be  inserted  in  the  clause. 

Sib  Robebt  Pbbl:  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down  (Mr.  V.  Snuth)  would  vote  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.and  leamedmemberforBath,becausehesayB,  that  whenever  you  can  do  justice  jou 
must  do  it ;  but  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the  cases  of  trades  and  of  pro- 
fessions, and  there  is  a  peculiar  aggravation  of  the  injustice  which  pervades  this 
bill,  in  respect  of  professions,  which  does  not  apply  to  trades.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman,  therefore,  should  make  a  distinction  between  trades  and  professions,  and 
^ould  propose  that  they  should  be  made  subject  to  different  rates  of  taxation.  And 
it  will  be  no  answer,  according  to  the  view  which  he  has  taken,  that  there  will  be  a 
difficulty  in  doing  so ;  for  there  will  be  no  gpneater  difficulty  than  that  with  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath  has  to  contend ;  and  it  is  dear  that,  accord- 
ing  to  his  principles,  he  cannot  support  the  motion  of  that  hon.  and  learned  meoa- 
ber,  but  that  he  should  rather  strive  to  apply  a  rule  to  professions  different  from  that 
which  he  would  apply  to  trades.  I  thmk,  however,  without  goiuK  any  further 
into  this  point,  that  we  should  on  this  occasion  confine  ourselves  to  the  discussion 
of  the  question,  whether  it  would  be  just,  according  to  the  principles  on  which  this 
House  usually  acts,  and  fitting,  as  regards  the  interests  of  the  public,  that  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  according  to  the  source  from  which  the  tax  is  to  be  deriyed. 
And  I  will  first  observe,  with  regard  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for 
Taunton,  that  I  concur  with  him  both  in  the  vote  which  he  is  about  to  give,  and 
on  the  general  grounds  upon  which  that  vote  will  rest.  The  right  hon.  gentleraan 
assumes,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  House  is  right  in  imposing  an  Income, 
tax,  and  he  says  that  if  that  be  a  just  and  an  expedient  course  to  take,  there  should 
be  no  exemption  on  account  of  any  supposed  difference  with  regard  to  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  income  of  the  person  taxed.  I  differ  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
in  this ;  and  I  retain  the  opinion  which  I  originally  expressed,  that  if  you  have  to 
raise  three  and  a  half  or  four  millions  of  money,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  there  is  no  manner  in  which  it  can  be  raised  with  less  of  embarrassment  or  in- 
convenience to  the  community  than  by  imposing  a  tax  upon  income.  I  repeat  that  I 
retain  the  opinion  which  I  have  always  expressed,  and  that  all  the  discussions  which 
I  have  heard  upon  the  subject,  have  only  confirmed  my  impression,  that  on  the 
whole,  there  is  no  other  course  by  which  the  same  end  could  be  attained,  and  less 
of  injustice  done.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath,  in  referring  to  this  part 
of  the  subject,  has  alluded  to  the  maxims  laid  down  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  with  regard 
to  the  principles  of  taxation.  Those  maxims  are — *'  The  subjects  of  every  state 
ought  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  government,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
according  to  their  respective  abilities;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which 
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the?  respectively  eojoj  under  the  protection  of  the  state.  Secondly,  the  tax  which 
eaeh  iodiTidnal  u  bound  to  pay,  ought  to  be  certain  and  not  arbitrary.  Thirdly, 
efciy  tiz  ODgbt  to  be  levied  at  the  time,  or  in  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay  it.  Fourthly,  every  tax  ought 
to  be  80  contrived  as  both  to  take  out,  and  to  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  as  little  as  possible,  over  and  above  vrbat  it  brings  into  the  public  treasury 
eftbe  state.*' 

From  these  nuudms  a  recent  writer  has  drawn  this  conclusion,  that  there  is  not 
one  of  those  maxims  taken  on  the  whole,  or  scarcely  any  part  of  any  one  of  them  taken 
distioctly,  which  a  tax  on  income  does  not  more  fully  confirm  than  any  tax  of  any 
other  description ;  and  tluit  writer  refers  to  these  propositions  for  the  purpose  of 
abowiog  that  the  tax  on  incomes  is  more  just  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  and 
particularly  to  the  great  consuming  classes,  than  those  taxes  which  are  derivable  from 
aaj  other  source.  And  I  must  say,  that  if  we  had  attempted  to  levy  this  amount  of 
tues,  dther  oo  articles  of  consumption,  by  an  increase  of  the  window-tax,  or  of  the 
Assessed  taxes,  or  by  a  house- tax,  the  particular  class  which  would  have  been  peculiarly 
sabjeet  to  the  additional  burdens  to  be  imposed,  would  have  consisted  of  those  persons 
wbo  derive  their  incomes  from  professional  employment^  and  I  say  again,  that 
this  Inoome-taz  has  this  advantage  over  all  other  taxes,  that  the  wealthy  man 
cannot  escape  its  operation  by  withdrawing  himself  from  this  country,  for  whether 
he  reaains  here,  or  absents  himself  altogether  from  this  country,  so  long  as  he 
derives  his  income  from  this  country,  he  is  still  open  to  the  operation  of  the  tax. 
With  regard  to  the  particular  exemption  sought  to  be  established  by  this  motion, 
I  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Taunton,  and  I  caunot  help 
thinking,  that  whatever  course  that  right  hon.  gentleman  may  take — whether  it  be  a 
popular  or  an  unpopular  course — it  is,  under  all  circumstances,  only  that  line  of 
conduct  which  is  dictated  to  him  by  purely  conscientious  motives.  I  will  now 
address  myself  to  the  aiguments  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath.  He 
spoke  very  warmly  on  the  great  responsibility  which  devolves  on  me,  individually, 
OQ  aecoont  of  the  decision  to  which  I  have  come  on  this  subject.  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  and  learned  member,  that — when  I  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion  that  a  particular 
course  b  the  just  course  for  me  to  take — with  regard  to  amount  of  responsibility 
vhich  devolves  on  me,  I  am  prepared  to  undertime  it  all,  for  I  think  that  it  is  a 
rNpoosibility  which  I  ought  to  bear.  Now  the  hon.  and  learned  member  agrees 
with  me  that  the  Income-tax,  subject  to  those  modifications  which  he  has  stateu,  ij>, 
oo  the  whole,  the  most  just  impost  which  could  be  adopted.  I  make  the  proposition  as 
it  now  stands  before  the  House,  and  he  does  not  propose  to  remedy  anv  one  of  the 
erils  alleged  against  the  tax  on  account  of  its  inquisitorial  nature.  [Mr.  Roebuck: 
We  have  not  come  to  that  yet.]  Speaking  of  the  hon.  and  leamea  member  s  pro- 
pQAitioo,  the  inqnisition  into  the  incomes  derived  from  trades  and  professions  must  equally 
take  place,  wiiether  the  amount  to  be  levied  be  Sid.  or  7c/.  in  the  pound;  and  the 
iaqtiisition  ao  much  complained  of,  would  be  only  aggravated  under  this  new  pro- 
positioft,  because  the  same  objectionable  mode  of  ascertaining  the  income  of  a 
person  must  be  put  into  operation  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a  smaller  sum  than 
would  be  nused  under  my  proposition.  His  motion,  therefore,  has  not  for  any  part 
of  iti  object  Uie  application  or  a  remedy  for  this  alleged  defect,  but  his  proposal  is 
oaoply  tola,  tiiat  other  incomes  being  subject  to  taxation  to  a  certain  amount,  the 
income  derived  from  trades  and  professions  shall  only  pay  one-half.  I  object  to 
that  proposition,  because  1  tlunk  that  an  adherence  to  the  plan  brought  forward  by 
the  government  would  work  less  injustice  than  would  be  produced  by  such  a  system 
being  adopted.  We  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  income  of  the  country  to  enable 
U3  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  but  at  the  same  time  we  seek  to  make 
an  abatement  in  the  cost  of  articles  of  consumption,  in  the  hope  to  benefit  all 
classes,  but  more  especially  those  classes  of  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  is 
the  advocate.  The  other  night  the  hon.  and  learned  member  appeared  to  view  the 
i'^stice  of  my  proposal  in  a  different  light,  and  he  argued  that  if  you  could  make  any 
distinctaon  whatever,  it  ahould  be  on  account  of  the  permanency  of  the  tenure  of 
property;  for  when  I  went  on  to  show  the  difierence  in  respect  of  real  property,  as 
to  the  permanency  of  tenure,  he  said,  that  in  every  case  he  would  make  a  propor- 
tionate abatement.     That  is  not  his  proposal  now;  I  understand  the  justice  of 
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what  he  said  then.  I  can  understand  your  sayings  that  in  respect  of  all  income, 
from  whatever  source  derived,  we  should  look  to  the  duration  of  the  interest  of 
the  holder  of  it,  and  subject  all  persons  to  a  proportionate  tax.  The  hon.  member 
says  now,  ^'I  will  leave  the  income  arising  from  real  property  subject  to  the  In- 
come-tax, but  I  will  take  one  particular  species  of  income  which  shall  be  exempt 
from  it/*  But  what  has  the  hon.  member  done?  He  has  agreed  to  schedule  A 
being  passed;  he  has  agreed  that  '*  for  all  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  or 
heritages,  in  Great  Britain,  there  shall  be  charged  yearly,  in  respect  of  the  property 
thereof,  for  every  20*.  of  the  value  thereof,  the  sum  of  sevenpence."  He  has  not 
proposed  any  distinction  to  be  drawn  according  to  the  duration  of  such  income ; 
but  he  says,  *^  I  will  take  the  case  of  the  fee-simple  of  an  estate  being  vested  in  a 
particular  person,  and  I  will  compare  the  value  of  the  income  arisine  from  such 
estate,  with  an  income  derived  from  the  professional  exertions  of  a  man;"*  but  I  say 
the  hon.  member  is  not  at  liberty  to  do  so.  He  has  not  proposed  to  say  to  the 
owners  of  an  estate  in  fee-simple,  *^  You  can  sell  your  estate  for  twice  the  ralue  for 
which  you  would  sell  it  if  you  possessed  only  a  life-interest  in  it,  and  therefore 
a  distinction  shall  be  m^de  in  your  case,  and  the  person  enjoying  only  a  life-in- 
terest shall  pay  less  tax  than  you;  but  the  hon.  member  says,  **  No  matter  what 
your  interest  may  be  in  landed  property,  all  owners  of  such  property  shall  be 
subject  to  an  equal  rate  of  taxation."  The  hon.  and  learned  member,  then,  has 
subjected  the  owner  of  an  estate  in  fee-simple,  and  he  who  has  only  a  life-interest  in 
an  estate,  in  like  manner,  to  an  Income-tax  of  7d,  in  the  pound,  without  making 
any  distinction  as  to  the  difference  of  the  tenure  of  their  respective  properties — he 
has  subjected  the  occupying  tenant  to  the  Income-tax,  without  any  reference  to 
the  nature  of  his  tenure — nay,  he  has  taken  the  man  who  holds  his  property  at  the 
will  of  his  landlord,  who  is  subject  to  be  turned  out  of  possession  by  a  six  months* 
notice — whose  iu(iome  depends  upon  his  landlord's  will,  and  upon  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  season — who  has  no  permanent  holding  of  his  property,  and  whose  tenure 
is  not  half  so  good  as  that  which  the  surgeon,  or  physician,  or  the  lawyer,  possesses, 
in  respect  of  his  income  —  he  has  said  to  the  occupying  tenant,  *^You  shall 
pay  according  to  an  assumed  rate  of  profit;  your  profits  shall  be  assumed  to  be 
equal  to  one-half  your  rent;*'  but  then,  without  reference  to  the  uncertainty  of  that 
profit,  or  of  the  tenure,  the  hon.  member  has  said  to  him,  '*  You  shall  contribate  to 
this  tax  at  the  rate  of  S^d,  in  the  pound** — he  has  said  that  the  holder  of  a  terminable 
annuity  should  pay  7c/.  in  the  pound — he  has  determined,  without  raising'  any 
Question  at  all,  that  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  sunk  £10,000  in  the  pur- 
cnase  of  an  annuity  for  life,  he  shall  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  7d.  in  the  pound ;  and  yet 
he  now  seeks  to  draw  this  distinction  in  favour  of  persons  whose  position  I  may 
say,  without  hesitation,  is  far  more  fortunate  than  that  of  many  of  those  to  whose 
taxation  upon  the  full  scale  he  has  offered  no  objection.  If  the  test  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  is  a  good  one,  let  him  go  into  the  market  and  ask  what  is 
the  value  of  the  various  incomes  to  which  I  nave  alluded,  and  let  him  apply  his 
test  in  reference  to  the  answer  which  he  will  receive.  Then,  by  a  future  scn^ule, 
I  am  about  to  subject  the  holders  of  office,  without  any  exemption,  to  the  payment 
of  a  tax  of  sevenpence  in  the  pound.  All  clerks  in  public  offices,  all  those  holding 
office  during  pleasure,  are  to  be  required  to  pay  a  tax  of  7d,  in  the  pound  on  their 
incomes.  If  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  of  incomes  were  to  prevail  at  all  in 
the  consideration  of  the  question,  I  should  think,  from  the  experience  of  late 
years,  that  holders  of  high  political  offices  were  entitled  to  some  mvour.  But  it  is 
proposed  that  all  those  who  arc  in  this  position,  who  have  devoted  all  their  abilities 
to  the  public  service  in  the  various  civil  departments  of  the  State,  shall  be  called 
upon  to  contribute  7d.  in  the  pound  on  their  income,  equally  with  the  holders  of 
property  in  fee- simple.  I  will  take  the  case  of  all  military  officers  receiving  half- 
pay,  or  receiving  full-pay  and  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties:  it  is 
proposed  to  subject  them  to  this  payment  of  7d.  in  the  pound  on  the  amount  of  tho 
income  which  they  may  derive  from  their  exertions  in  the  public  service ;  and  then 
I  say,  if  you  do  subject  incomes  of  this  kind,  so  different  in  their  tenure  from  those 
arising  from  fixed  property— if  you  do  subject  the  clergyman  of  £300  a  year,  who 
holds  property  which  is,  no  doubt,  of  a  permanent  character,  namely,  his  tithes,  and 
his  living,  but  whose  tenure  of  it  is  most  precarious — if  you  do  subject  him  who 
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refeiTCs  an  iocome,  with  importaDt  professional  duties  attached  to  it,  to  a  tax  of  Id,  in 
the  poQod^ — reriewiDg  all  these  cases,  1  contend  that  there  is  more  of  justice  in  sub- 
JMtuig  the  professional  man  and  the  person  whose  income  is  derived  from  trade  to 
this  tax,  than  if  I  continued  all  these  classes  subject  to  the  Income-tax,  but  said 
tlut  with  respect  to  trades  and  professions  there  should  be  an  exemption.     [Viscount 
llowick:  An  exemption  is  not  asked  for.]     No ;   but  an  abatement  of  one-half  is 
asked  for,  resting  on  an  entirely  arbitrary  rule.    If  you  ask  me  what  would  be  the 
p^jblic  impression,  if  I  gave  way  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member, 
I  most  say  that  I  think,  that  if  I  subjected  the  widow,  with  a  jointure  only  enduring 
fur  her  life,  the  holder  of  aterminableannuity,  the  clergyman, the  admiral,  the  general, 
and  all  those  other  classes  to  which  I  have  referred,  to  an  equal  amount  of  duty  with 
the  holder  of  property  in  fee-simple, — but  should  now  take  the  wealthy  physician,  the 
lav^yer  making  a  la]*ge  professional  income,  and  the  great  banker  of  London,  and  relieve 
them  from  their  liability,  my  opinion  is,  that  the  public  impression  would  be,  that  this 
lloose  would  be  guilty  of  great  injustice  in  sanctioning  such  a  course  to  be  adopted. 
If  trade  has  been  unproductive,  we  do  not  seek  to  tax  it  upon  any  assumption  of 
mfit.    If,  on  the  average  of  the  last  three  years,  the  employment  of  capital  m  trade 
b^  been  accompanied  by  no  return,  an  exemption  from  payment  will  be  the  conse- 
qoeooe.    The  levy  is  to  be  taken,  in  most  cases,  where  the  trade  has  continued  for 
more  than  three  years,  upon  the  rate  of  profit  derived  from  the  income  of  the 
trader  during  the  preceding  three  years.    Allowances  and  deductions  are  made  in 
these  instances,  where  I  must  say,  none  are  made  with  respect  to  the  landed  inte- 
re«ts.    In  the  cases  of  professional  men  deriving  an  income  of  from  £2000  to 
^^4000  per  annum  from  their  exertions,  whether  they  be  physicians  or  lawyers,  I 
apprehend  that  they  have  as  great  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  tranquillity 
rf  the  poblie  credit,  as  many  of  those  classes  who  would  be  supposed,  by  their 
immediate  connections  with  the  country,  to  be  more  particularly  desirous  for  the 
rUtbility  of  onr  institutions.    So,  also,  in  case  of  persons  engaged  in  trade,  who 
are  as  deeply  interested  in  the  due  support  of  the  credit  of  the  country,  at  least, 
25  naval  or  military  officers.   Therefore  it  is  that  I  contend  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  is  not  carrying  out  those  great  principles  for  which  he  contends,  but  which 
1  admit  to  be  incapable  of  execution;  because,  in  order  to  effect  such  an  object, 
T(>Q  must  have  an  inquisition  ten  times  more  rigorous  than  that  which  is  proposed. 
As  I  have  already  said,  I  do  not  <?onsider  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber a  joBt  one;   if  I  am  to  have  the  Income-tax — and  I  will  not  now  stop  to 
e^/nsider  whether  it  is  a  proper  tax  or  not,  because  the  principle  has  already  been 
adopted  by  the  House — ^it  does  appear  to  me,  that  it  is  both  just  tfnd  manifestly  ex- 
pedient that  all  descriptions  of  incomes  should  be  subjected  to  it;  whether  it  be  a 
liiye  of  war  or  peace  makes  no  difference  whatever;   there  is  no  distinction  in  this 
CUM  with  regsnl  to  the  period  at  which  the  tax  is  to  be  imposed.     My  right  hon. 
fneod,  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  said  truly,  that  there  was  no  clamour 
noised  against  the  application  of  this  tax  to  professional  incomes  during  the  war;  and 
I  »ay,  there  was  none,  because  it  was  felt,  that  to  raise  such  a  question  would  have 
heen  to  attempt  to  introduce  an  unjust  distinction.    If  the  distinction  is  unjust 
io  the  time  of  peace,  it  is  clearly  equally  so  in  the  time  of  war.    If  the  income  deriv- 
able from  trade,  on  accoant  of  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  ought  to  contribute  less  to 
the  State  tlian  the  income  derived  from  land,  what  reason  is  there  why  that  rule 
ihotild  not  hold  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace?    If  you  admit  this 
principle,  yon  will  establish  a  principle  which  you  must  admit  in  time  of  war, 
and  you  will  admit  that  the  taxation  which  existed  in  1803  and  1806  was  unjust. 
And  whatever  may  be  the  emergency  or  necessities  of  the  country  in  time  of  war, 
TOO  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  tax  landed  property  at  12  per  cent.,  and  professional 
incomes  at  6  per  cent. ;  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  you  must  tax  landed  property  at 
1*0  per  cent,  in  time  of  war;  and  incomes  derivable  from  professions  at  8  or  10  per 
^i-ui.    Nay,  I  can  show  good  reasons  why  such  a  distinction  should  be  drawn 
ii  time  of  war  rather  tlum  in  time  of  peace.    The  tendency  of  war  is  to  increase 
(he  value  of  landed  property.    That  effect  was  certainly  produced  during  the  last 
«ir;  and  war  also  has  a  tendency  to  depress  commercial  enterprise,  and  to  interfere 
n  th  tlie  profits  of  trade.    If  it  be  just  to  make  this  distinction,  then,  in  time  of 
p>4ice,  it  IS  equally  8o  in  time  of  war.    It  is  quite  clear  that,  if  the  justice  of  the 
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principle  now  ^rged  be  admitted,  upon  some  future  occasion  it  wiU  be  said,  '*  True, 
vou  want  twenty  millions,  and  you  must  raise  it  by  an  Income-tax;  but  if  it 
be  unjust  to  subject  us  to  tbe  burdeo,  raise  tbree-fourtbs  on  land  and  one-fonrth  on 
us.*'  And,  therefore,  I  think  that  tbe  establishment  of  such  a  principle  as  that 
which  is  contended  for  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member,  is  open  to  more  objections 
than  that  which  is  based  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  nominal  equality  of  taxation. 
The  amount  of  duty  now  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  is  ^d,  in  the 
pound,  but  he  leaves  the  question  open  to  the  consideration,  whether  that  contribu- 
tion be  just  or  not.  He  claims  for  his  proposition  that  it  will  do  "  rough  justice,^ 
but  there  may  be  parties  in  the  time  of  war  who  will  think  it  desirable  to  smooth 
down  his  injustice,  by  still  further  removing  the  liabilities  to  the  imposition  of 
which  he  consents.  When  I  consider  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  of  this  case — 
that  if  I  call  on  any  particular  interest  to  part  with  its  protection — if  I  abolish  the 
prohibitions  on  the  introduction  of  the  proauce  of  foreign  countries  competing  with 
England,  it  is  in  the  belief  that  I  am  m  the  course  of  passing  financial  and  com- 
mercial measures  to  benefit  the  trading  classes  of  the  community  of  England, 
whose  decline  must  be  accompanied  with  that  of  other  classes,  and  that  1  still 
believe  that  the  first  efibct  of  that  commercial  tariff  will-  be  to  benefit  those 
who,  in  the  first  instance,  derive  their  property  from  trade.  I  believe  there  will 
be  no  persons  who  will  derive  more  benefit  from  these  measures  than  those 
who  are  necessarily  resident  in  this  country ;  and  I  hope,  and  trust,  and  believe, 
that  they  will,  in  the  diminished  cost  of  living — not  merely  in  the  articles  of  pro- 
duce of  this  country,  but  from  the  general  effect  of  the  tariff  in  respect  of  the  manu- 
factured articles  of  other  countries,  derive  advantages  which  will  aflbrd  an  ample 
compensation,  even  to  members  of  professions  and  trades,  for  a  great  part  of  the 
reduction  which  I  shall  make  in  their  incomes,  in  asking  them  to  pay  out  of  any 
of  their  incomes  amounting  to  £300  per  annum,  as  little  as  £S  in  three  years.  And 
it  is  on  these  grounds  that  I  must  adhere  to  the  proposal  which  I  originally  made, 
wliich  I  believe  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  justice  than  the  principle  inyolvcd  in 
the  amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath,  and  I  am  not  to  be 
deterred,  from  any  fear  of  the  responsibility,  from  a  firm  adherence  to  that  which  I 
believe  to  be  most  consonant  with  justice,  and  most  for  the  public  benefit. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question  that  the  blank  be  filled  with  **  threepence 
halfpenny;"  Ayes,  112;  Ncjes,  258;  majority,  146. 

Schedule  D  agreed  to.  Schedule  E  was  then  put,  and  Sir  C.  Napier  moved  the 
insertion  of  the  following  words; — "And  except  the  pay-oflBcers  under  the  rank  of 
general  and  flag  officers,  whose  incomes  are  derived  solely  from  their  senrices,  and 
not  receiving  pensions,  either  for  wounds  or  good  service,  and  are  not  pud  as  Queen^s 
aides-de-camp,  which  shall  be  exempted.  ^ 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  Sir,  no  person  can  have  a  higher  respect  for  the  army  and 
navy  than  I  have,  nor  can  any  one  entertain  a  deeper  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  services 
which  they  have  performed  towards  this  country,  nor  have  a  stronger  confidence 
that  when  called  upon,  upon  future  occasions,  they  will  emulate  the  fame  which 
they  have  already  gained  on  all  past  occasions.  No  one  can  more  deeply  regret  the 
necessity  of  the  imposition  of  this  tax ;  but,  inasmuch  as  there  is  to  be  a  tax  of  this 
description  to  be  generally  imposed  upon  all  incomes  above  £160  a-year,  I  do  not 
think  It  would  be  just  to  take  a  particular  class  and  exempt  them  from  the  oper- 
ation of  if.  I  must  say,  that  the  gallant  officer  behind  me  (Captain  Carnegie)  has 
given  the  proposition  a  support  worthy  of  his  profession — and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  would  not  wish  to  be  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  a  tax  which  all  other  classes  must  suffer  under.  I  think,  then,  that  my 
gallant  friend  has  correctly  stated  the  feelings  of  the  officers  of  his  service  apon  this 
subject.  The  question  is  not  now  what  the  hon.  and  gallant  officer  the  member  for 
Brighton  has  stated,  as  to  whether  or  not  a  sufficient  emergency  has  arisen  to  -war- 
rant the  imposition  of  this  tax,  the  House  being  in  committee  now  upon  the  subject, 
we  must  assume  that  that  emergency  has  arisen,  and  that  the  imposition  most  be 
applied.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  met,  I  do  not  think  a  particular  class  ought  to 
be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Income-tax. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question  that  the  words  be  added:  Ayes,  32 ;  Noe«, 
195;  majority,  163.    Schedule  agreed  to.  House  resumed.    Committee  to  sit  a^ain. 
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Mat  2, 1842. 

HoiMe  in  cominittee  on  the  Income-tax  bill.  On  claafle  4  being  proposed,  Mr. 
Hume  stated  that  he  objected  to  the  clause  as  it  stood,  but  be  knew  it  would  be 
Deedkss  to  bring  forward  any  amendment,  for  government  had  determined  that  the 
bill  should  pass,  and  he  admitted  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  that  it  should  do  so  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Sib  R.  Pjebl  aaid,  that  he  had  heard  with  the  greatest  satis&etion  tlie  opinion  of 
the  boo.  member  for  Montrose,  in  respect  to  the  advantage  of  their  being  enabled, 
St  as  eariy  a  period  as  they  could,  consisteiftly  with  their  performance  of  their  public 
durr,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  tariff.  He  thought  it  right  that 
measures  of  such  importance  should  undergo  the  serious  consideration  of  the  House, 
la  regard  to  those  motions  for  adjournment,  he  had  never  complained  that  they 
offered  any  un&ir  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  present  measure.  At  the  same 
tiroe,  he  must  say,  that  during  Uiose  discnssions,  he  entertained  the  strongest  opinion, 
formed  on  the  representations  made  to  him,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  to 
setde,  Bs  soon  as  they  conld,  the  commercial  state  of  the  country.  That  uncer- 
tainty removed,  he  thought  there  was  every  prospect  of  increased  trade,  and  a  greater 
demand  for  labonr.  Since  the  hon.  member  had  admitted  that  the  House  had 
marked  its  sense  of  the  principle  of  the  present  measure,  he  trusted  that  hon.  gentle- 
men oppodte  woald  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  as  little  delay  as  possible 
should  take  place,  in  regard  to  the  details  and  machinery  of  the  bill.  In  regard  to 
the  ohjeetioD  luged  by  the  hon.  member  against  the  present  cUuse,  he  thought  it 
votdd  be  liable  to  great  exception,  if  government  had  proposed  to  supersede  the  local 
iuthorities;,  and  to  appoint  officers  of  their  own.  If  the  principle  recommended  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  was  a  good  one  for  the  present  tax,  it  would  also  Im 
a  good  one  for  the  assessed  taxes.  Now,  the  government  proposed  to  take  the  land- 
tax  commiasSoners  as  they  found  them.  The  bill  contained  two  principles  in  regard 
to  the  collection  of  the  tax.  In  the  first  place,  the  tax  would  he  collected,  and  the 
scmtioy  made,  by  local  authorities,  but  inasmuch  as  it  was  said,  that  many  parties 
voold  object  to  the  scrutiny  being  made  by  local  authorities,  the  bill  gave  them  the 
p<jwer  of  going  before  the  local  authorities,  if  they  thought  fit  to  do  so,  but  if  they 
objected  to  this,  they  had  the  option  of  going  before  the  special  commissioners, 
appointed  by  government  There  would,  therefore,  be  a  local  and  a  government 
tribanal,  and  the  party  aggrieved  could  go  before  either  of  them.  It  was  more  con- 
Kittat  to  leave  the  local  tribunals  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  and  those  of 
the  got emment  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  If  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose 
▼as  of  opinion  that  the  land-tax  commissioners  should  be  abolished,  that  was  a  sub- 
ject for  general  consideration,  but  not  one  to  be  effected  under  a  temporary  act.  He 
Tepr  much  doubted  whether  they  could  constitutionally  abolish  altogether,  those 
privilegsi  which  the  counties  had  of  assessing  themselves,  and  of  collecting  the  tax 
br  meuis  of  load  authorities.  He  would,  however,  reserve  his  opinion  on  that  point, 
bat  be  conld  not  aoouiesce  in  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose,  and 
be  hoped  be  bad  said  enough  to  convince  him  that  it  was  not  desirable. 

'"  '*^JL*"  ^^'  ^^'^chere, — 

Sir  flL  Peel  said,  he  waa  sure  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  would  not,  on 
c'^Qsidcration,  chaige  him  with  the  intention  to  impose  upon  the  House,  any  such 
daresK,  as  that  to  which  he  hacf  referred.  He  should  not  even  have  alluded  to  the 
delay  that  had  taken  place,  but  that  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose,  had,  under  the 
lofloence  of  a  sense  of  public  duty,  stated  the  necessity  of  discussing  the  proposed 
uteratioos  in  the  tariff,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  He  said,  at  once,  that  he 
hid  beard  that  declaration  of  the  hon.  member  with  satisfaction,  and  admitted,  that 
^l*'*  ^^  highest  importance  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  that  they 
v^^Hild  be  enabled  to  take  time  for  the  full  consideration  of  the  Uriff ;  and  that,  at  as 
^7  a  period  as  possible,  consistent  with  their  due  eonsideration,  the  (question  should 
be  settled.  He  did  not  by  that  imply  that  any  hon.  member  had  interposed,  or 
vhbcd  to  interpose,  any  unnecessary  delay,  and  to  relieve  the  mind  of  the  hon.  gen- 
^*^atto,  be  was  prepared  to  declare  that  the  interval  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
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introduction  of  the  tariff,  bad  had  this  advantage :  that  it  had  enabled  the  govern- 
ment to  hold  intercourse  with,  and  receive  communicatione  from,  persons  connected 
with  commerce,  who  would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  alterations,  and  the  informa- 
tion so  obtained  had  been  found  most  valuable  in  completing  the  tariff.  There  were 
three  or  four  calculations  which  were  not  yet  concluded ;  but  be  might  say,  that  the 
measure  was  so  far  completed,  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  enter  into  the  discus- 
sion of  it,  as  soon  as  the  report  of  the  committee  upon  the  Income-tax  should  have 
passed. 

Mr.  B.  Wood  wished  to  know,  whether  the  government  had  taken  his  proposition 
into  consideration — that  a  party  should  be  allowed  to  set  off  his  losses  under  one 
schedule,  against  his  gains  under  another  ? 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  the  time  for  bringing  up  the  clause  of  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
not  yet  arrived.  The  proper  occasion  for  bringing  the  subject  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House  would  be  after  the  bill  hful  gone  through  committee.  For  his 
own  part,  he  had  only  to  say,  that  he  adhered  to  his  promise,  and  had  given  it  bis 
fullest  consideration,  and  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  he  had  found  such  ejections  to 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for 
him  to  give  to  it  his  sanction.  The  government  were  of  opinion,  after 
maturely  considering  the  matter,  that  the  proposal  would  give  opportunities  for  the 
commission  of  the  most  extensive  frauds,  and  it  wras  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
against  that  inconvenience,  that  they  had  introduced  the  bill  in  its  present  shape. 

A  great  number  of  clauses  were  agreed  to.  •  Afler  rule  3,  in  schedule  C,  had  been 
disposed  of,  Mr.  Baring  moved,  as  an  addition,  the  insertion  of  words  to  the  effect, 
that  property  in  the  funds,  &c.,  belonging  to  foreigpiers,  should  be  exempted  from 
the  tax. 

Sir  R.  Peel  was  quite  ready  to  take  the  advice  of  the  hon.  member,  and  consider 
maturely  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  his  own  character,  as  well  as  for  the 
character  of  the  House  and  country,  to  exempt  foreigners,  not  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  from  the  tax  which  was  now  proposed.  He  was  quite  ready  to  consider  that 
question.  Let  the  House  consider  what  the  amount  was,  which  they  expected  to 
gain  from  this  source.  It  was  calculated  that  the  sum  would  be  between  X  10,000 
and  £30,000.  Really,  that  sum  was  so  trifling  that  if  they  should  be  induced  to 
commit  an  act  of  the  slightest  injustice  towards  any  body  of  men,  it  would  hardly 
have  been  worth  while  to  do  so  for  so  small  an  amount.  The  principal  arguments 
which  had  been  advanced  by  the  two  hon.  members  who  had  aiddressed  the  House 
in  favour  of  the  motion,  had  been  based  on  the  former  practice  of  parliament, 
and  the  dicta  of  Mr.  Fox.  Now,  what  were  the  dicta  of  Mr.  Fox  P  He  (Mr.  Fox) 
said,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  upon  which  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation subsisted,  to  give  to  the  Crown  the  property  of  foreigners,  in  adaition  to 
that  derived  from  those  whom  we  represent ;  and  how  could  her  Migesty  thank  her 
good  and  loyal  subjects  for  their  benevolence,  when  the  grant  would  not  be  wholly 
from  themselves,  but  partly  from  foreigners  ?  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  we  could  not  tax 
foreigners  who  were  not  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  What  did  the  bill  say  on  this 
subject?  He  would  refer  to  schedule  D.  It  says — '^  Upon  the  annual  profits  or 
gains,  arising  or  accruing  to  any  person  residing  in  Great  Britain,  for  any  kind  of 
property  whatever,  whether  situated  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere,  upon  any  profes- 
sion, trade,  employment,  or  vocation,  whether  the  same  shall  be  respectively  carried 
on  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere,  there  shall  be  charged  yearly,  for  every  20f .  of  the 
amount  of  such  profits  or  gains,  the  sum  of  7<f." 

He  thought  it  would  appear  clear,  from  what  he  had  just  read  to  the  House,  that 
they  had  acted  upon  the  constitutional  doctrines  of  Mr.  Fox.  Foreigners  were  not 
exempt  from  this  tax  imposed  on  all  mortgaged  property.  If  they  had  property 
invested  in  railroad  speculations,  the  profits  were  deducted  from  the  expenses ;  but  ff 
they  held  property  in  the  British  funds,  then  it  was  said  they  ought  to  be  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  any  deduction,  and  to  tax  their  property  under  these  circum- 
stances was  declared  to  be  a  great  and  flagrant  act  of  injustice.  This  was  to  be  the 
only  exception,  it  was  only  to  be  viewed  as  unjust  when  applied  to  money  invested 
by  foreigners  in  the  English  funds.  On  what  account,  he  would  ask,  was  it  so  un- 
just ?.  Did  the  public  records  or  acts  of  parliament  make  any  distinction  between 
British  subjects  and  foreigners  ?    There  was  no  clause  in  any  act  of  parliament  to 
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exempt  fomn^rs  from  any  of  the  responsibilities,  or  privileges,  wbicb  result  from 
loftDB  granted  to  the  State.  The  British  funds  were  as  open  to  the  foreigner  as  to 
the  subjects  of  this  eountry ;  they  were,  in  fact,  open  to  the  whole  world,  aad  every 
iodiTidQal^  wiUiout  any  distinction  of  countxy,  may  derive  all  the  protection  which 
the  British  fnnds  oflered.  It  was  well  known  that  the  English  funds  had  lately  been 
adviiieing,  and  although  he  had  no  doubt  that  several  circumstances  had  contnbuted 
to  that  event,  still  it  was  a  fact,  that  since  the  Income-tax  had  been  proposed  fur  the 
idoptJoD  of  parliament,  the  funds  had  risen  4  per  cent.  Now,  what  was  the  fact 
with  reference  to  the  English  funds  ?  The  foreigner  had  the  advantage  of  relieving 
himaelC  if  he  thought  proper,  by  removing  his  money  from  the  British  funds,  under 
certainly  very  favourable  circumstances.  He  had  the  option  of  doing  so  at  this 
time,  if  he  wished  to  escape  the  Income-tax.  The  foreigner  saw  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  government,  to  increase  the  value  of  funded  property,  not  by  having  recourse 
to  fresh  loans*  bat  by  making  a  great  sacrifice  to  meet  the  financial  embarrassments 
of  the  State.  It  did  appear  unjust  to  him,  that  the  foreigner  should  derive  the  sole 
sdTSDtage  which  resulted  from  this  national  sacrifice,  and  should  not  contribute  his 
share  towards  the  exigencies  of  the  country.  He  thought  the  natural  consequences 
of  not  incurring  any  additional  public  debt,  would  be  considerably  to  enhance  the 
poblic  credit.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
(Mr.  F.  Barine)  would  exempt  all  foreigners,  not  being  resident  in  any  part  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions,  from  this  tax.  He  would  like  to  know  whether  foreigners 
resident  in  any  of  our  colonial  possessions,  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  in  Canada, 
were  to  be  exempted  ?  What  constituted  residence,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
right  hon.  member,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer?  He  said, — *'  The  annui- 
tiei,  dividends,  and  shares,  bond  fide  belonging  to  any  person  not  being  a  subject  of 
her  Majesty,  and  not  being  resident  in  Great  Britain,  or  elsewhere,  within  the  domin- 
ioDs  of  her  Majesty,  daring  such  time  as  the  same  shall  continue  the  property  of 
soch  person,  and  such  person  shall  not  be  resident  in  Great  Britain,  or  elswbere, 
withio  the  dominions  of  her  Majesty,  as  aforesaid ;  provided  that  such  annuities, 
dividends,  or  shares,  shall  have  been  h(m&  fide  the  property  of  such  person,  on  the 
22Dd  of  April,  1S42,  and  shall  be  duly  claimed  and  ascertained  in  the  manner  here- 
ioafter  mentioned.** 

Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  exempted  foreigners  from  the  tax  during  the  war,  upon 
p<^itieal  and  prudential  reasons,  and  totally  without  relation  to  any  fU)stract  consiuer- 
atioDs  of  justiee.  He  was  quite  aware  that  the  sum  to  be  derived  from  the  taxation 
of  stock  held  by  foreigners  would  be  venr  inconsiderable,  but  he  also  felt  that  there 
was  00  valid  claim  for  exemption.  A  full  consideration  of  justice  to  all  had  led  him 
to  impose  a  tax  upon  all.  The  foreigner  had  purchased  into  our  funds,  because  of 
the  seeority  which  it  offered  him — that  property  was  now  more  valuable  in  conse- 
qaence  of  the  sacrifices  which  the  people  of  England  was  about  to  make,  and  it 
wcmld  be  very  unfair  that  he  should  go  wholly  free  from  taxation  while  the  English- 
tfian  bore  it  patiently. 

The  eommittee  divided  on  the  question  that  the  words  proposed  by  Mr.  Baring  be 
idded: — Ayes,  40;  Noes,  203;  majority,  163.     House  resumed;  committee  to  sit 
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Id  the  debate  ttflsing  upon  the  presentation  of  the  National  Petition,  coupled  with 
Mr.  T.  Daiieombe*8  motion,  '*  That  the  petitioners  be  heard  by  themselves  or  their 
conoBel  at  the  bar  of  the  House"— 

8ii  RoBKBT  PuL  spoke  as  follows :— Sir,  I  hope  I  should  have  been  exposed  to 
Bo  miseonstmction  if  I  had  remained  silent,  yet,  from  the  course  which  this  debate 
bts  tsien,  I  am  unwilling  to  expose  myself  to  the  hazard  of  a  misconstruction,  or  to 
shrink  from  the  daty  of  declaring  boldly  and  decidedly  my  opinions  on  the  subject 
^  this  petition.  Until  I  heard  the  construction  put  upon  its  prayer  by  the  hon. 
^cotleoMa  (Mr.  T.  Dunoombe),  I  thought  there  bad  been  two  propositions  to  be 
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considered  by  the  House, — not  quite  consistent  or  compatible  it  is  tnie,-^-bot  still, 
on  ^e  fbce  of  the  document  there  appeared  to  be  two  proposals.  The  one  that  I 
should  admit  the  petitioners  to  be  heard,  in  order  that  they  might  state  their 
g^evance^  by  their  counsel  or  agents,  while  the  other  appeared  to  be  an  ImperatiTe 
demand  that  I  should  immediately,  and  without  consideration,  pass  into  a  law  erery 
demand  that  is  contained  in  the  charter.  Sir,  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  advantage 
of  the  charter  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  my  vote.  If  the  question  of  the  eharter 
be  not  before  us,  I  am  ready  to  give  my  vote  against  hearing  the  petitioners  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  support  of  their  all^^tions.  I  shall  give  this 
vote  on  various  grounds.  First,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  cannot  be  convinced  of  the 
policy  of  acceding  to  the  prayer  of  this  petition.  I  come  to  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Leicester  has  already  come — the  foregone  conclusion,  that 
those  demands,  if  complied  with,  would  be  mischievous  to  the  petitioners  themselves; 
and  having  come  to  that  conclusion,  I  think  it  more  just  and  more  respectful  to  tell 
them  that  I  do  not  intend  to  accede  to  their  petition,  than  to  give  them  a  delusive 
hearing,  which  I  know  can  have  no  useful  result.  Why,  Sir,  what  does  the 
hon.  member  for  Finsbury,  the  colleague  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  tell  me,P  That 
on  the  result  of  my  decision  with  respect  to  the  hearing  of  the  petitioners  will 
depend  either  awakened  hope  or  fearful  despondency.  Well,  I  will  not  awaken 
hope  by  countenancing  expectations  which  I  know  must  end  in  disappointment. 
The  hon.  gentleman  says  he  wishes  to  pledge  me  to  nothing,  he  only  wishes  me  to 
hear  the  grievances  detailed.  But  he  asks  me  to  hear  the  allegations  of  the 
petitioners,  and  those  all^ations  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  whole  constitution  of  this  country,  and  the  whole  frame  of  society. 
The  petition  tells  mo  that  it  is  wrong  to  maintain  an  Established  Church — it  says 
that  ^9,000,000  of  money  are  annually  abstracted  from  the  people  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  church.  The  petition  tells  me  that  the  people  of  Ireland  are 
entitled  to  the  repeal  of  the  union.  The  petition  draws  a  most  invidioas  com- 
parison  between  the  expenses  of  the  Sovereign  and  those  of  a  lalxmrer.  I  say  the 
petition  is  altogether  an  impeachment  of  the  constitution  of  this  country,  and  of 
the  whole  frame  of  society.  And  how  am  I  to  gratifv  the  demands  of  the 
petitioners?  Hear  them  at  the  bar!  Why,  if  I  hear  them,  let  me  hear  them 
effectually.  But  is  it  an  effectual  hearing  to  permit  four  or  five  persons  on  their  be- 
half to  make  speeches  at  the  bar  of  the  House  P  Are  those  speeches  to  be  relied 
upon  ?  Suppose  the  speeches  at  the  bar  failed  of  producing  an  effect,  and  a  demand 
were  then  naade  for  an  inquiry,  should  I  refuse  it,  or  suspend  the  whole  public  busi- 
ness  of  the  country*  in  order  that  the  bulk  of  these  allegations  might  be  ascertained 
as  to  the  policy  of  an  Established  Church,  and  a  repeal  of  the  union?  Is  not  that 
the  only  effectual  way  in  which  the  petitioners  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  their  gprievaoces  ?  and  is  it  for  the  advantage  of  the  petitioners  them- 
selves that  I  should  suspend  thepublic  business  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  this  subject  ?  What  is  the  petition  ?  If  I  had  a  doubt,  which  I 
have  not,  upon  this  subject,  strange  as  it  should  seem,  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Bath  would  have  convinced  me  that  the  greatest  absurdity 
ever  committed  would  be  to  enter  into  an  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  allegations  in 
this  petition — a  petition  which  does  not  represent  the  sentiments  of  those  who 
sigUMt  it — a  petition  that  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  judgment  and  good 
sense  of  the  3,000,000  of  petitioners,  but  which  has  been  imposed  upon  them  by  a 
cowardlv  demagogue  whom  the  hon.  gentleman  knows,  and  whose,  personal  know- 
ledge of  his  character  entitles  him  to  speak  of  him  with  disrespect  and  contempt. 
I  teke  the  description  of  the  petition  from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
himself^  and  could  I  admit  the  framer  of  this  petition,  a  person  so  described  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman — a  man  who  has  perverted  to  his  own  evil  purposes 
the  minds  of  the  respectable,  intelligent,  industrious,  honest,  labouring  classes 
of  this  country,  to  the  bar  of  this  House,  for  he  no  doubt  will  be  the  person  selected 
to  defend  the  allegations  of  this  trashy  petition  which  he  has  drawn  up.  without 
being  a  party  to  the  continuance  of  that  delusion  under  which  they  kbour?  It  is 
into  the  allegations  of  the  petition  that  the  hon.  member  for  Flnsbury  asked  me 
to  go;  and  the  allegations  of  the  petition  have  been  described  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  the  member  for  Bath.  When  I  refer  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition. 
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wheB  I  r^er  to  tbe  character  of  him  who  is  said  to  be  its  author,  when  I  refer  to 
Che  certaiB  eonseqaences  of  raising  expectations  which  I  know  I  mast  disafipoint, 
I  most  say  I  tMnk  I  am  acting  more  respectfully  and  more  justly  towards 
tbe  pedtioners  in  refusing  at  once  to  aceede  to  their  demands,  than  by  giving 
Hum  a  delnsiYe  hearing  at  the  bar  and  afterwards  telling  them  they  have  made 
DO  iinpressiott  whatever  on  my  mind.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath  has 
dfseribed  tbe  character  of  the  people  of  England.  He  said,  that  in  other  countries 
of  Europe  the  appeal  was  to  force,  while  in  this  country  the  appeal  was  to 
law.  He  said,  the  labouring  classes  possessed  the  physical  force,  which  if  they 
▼ere  inclined  to  enforce  it  would  overpower  every  opposition;  but  they  were 
coQtrolled  b^  their  good  sense  and  by  their  willing  obedience  to  the  law,  for  which 
thej  entertained  respect.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  pointed  to  the  decrepit 
coostaUe  going  into  the  midst  of  a  crowd  and  seizing  a  powerfnl  man ;  the  officer  of 
the  hiw  was  unresisted :  and  although  his  prisoner  was  a  person  of  much  superior 
strength,  he  evinced  a  willing  submission  to  authority,  and  the  people  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded  ofiVred  no  opposition;  but  what  nerved  the  arms  of  the  constable? 
1H17  it  was  tbe  tacit  influence  of  the  law,  that  stood  behind  him.  And  what  had 
given  that  influence  to  the  law?  What,  but  the  conviction  that  it  is  just  ?  Do  you 
betieve  that  if  the  people  of  this  country  were  in  the  condition' described  in  this 
memoria),  which  declares  that  *^  This  House  has  by  unconstitutional  means  created 
ao  Qcbearable  despotism  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  a  degrading  slavery  on  the  other,'*— 
if  that  was  a  just  representation  of  the  people  and  the  constitution  of  England, 
would  that  law  which  backs  the  decrepit  constable  possess  the  authority  and  infln- 
enoe  it  now  exercises?  Do  you  think  the  people,  of  whom  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  has  given  such  a  description,  would  have  that  respect  for  the  law  they 
now  entertain,  if  they  did  not  feel  that  that  law  which  guarantees  property,  which 
secures  liberty,  is  a  law  eqnallv  for  the  poor  and  the  rich?  What  description  was 
given  of  the  people  of  England  by  the  other  hon.  member  for  Finsbury  ?  He  said, 
**I  have  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Europe;  I  have  had  opportunities  of 
obMrving  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  abroad,  and  comparing  it  with  our 
borne  population,  and  1  defy  you  to  find  a  more  intelligent,  a  more  prudent,  a  more 
bflepoident,  or  a  more  high-spirited  race  than  the  people  of  England. " 

I  grant  it;  but  I  ask  him  what  has  formed  thefr  character?  Is  it  to  the  bricks 
sml  stones  of  their  houses  that  we  must  attribute  their  character?  No,  it  is  to  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  a  free  country.  The  hieh -minded,  independent  character 
of  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  spoke,  has  been  formed  under  those  laws 
aod  insdtuUons  of  which  this  petition  contains  the  impeachment.  And  if  it  were 
true  thai  we  lived  in  a  state  of  despotism  on  the  one  hand,  or  degrading*  slavery  on 
tbe  other,  the  people  of  this  country  would  never  have  that  respect  for  authority,  nor 
would  they  deserve  the  character  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  given 
tbem.  I  did  not  understand  the  right  hon.  member  for  Edinburgh  to  state,  that 
the  people  of  this  country  were  of  a  sanguinary  disposition ;  and  that  if  we  admitted 
tbem  to  power,  spoliation  of  property  would  be  the  result,  but  that  there  would 
be  great  danger  if  they  consented  to  the  prayer  of  this  petition,  so  prepared  by 
a  dedgning  and  cowaraly  demagogue — adopting  the  description  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman ;  or,  if  this  be  a  Ubel  npon  the  petitioners,  how  can  the  hon.  and 
leaned  gentleman  maintain  that  those  wno  have  been  parties  to  a  petition  so  full 
of  trash  and  delusion,  might  not  in  other  instances  fall  victims  to  other  designing 
demagogues,  who  may  say  to  them,  "  Now  vou  are  possessed  of  power,  now  you  have 
tbe  means  of  exercising  it,  and  you  are  a  degraded  and  cowardly  race  if  you  do  not 
enforee  your  own  terms?**  I  do  not  believe  they  would  at  once  yield  to  such  delu- 
nons;  but  what  security  can  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  give,  that  having  been 
deluded  once,  tbe  petitioners  would  not  be  deluded  again  ?  I  understood  the  right 
^»  member  for  Edinburgh  to  argue,  that,  if  you  make  an  alteration  in  your  consti- 
tution upon  principles  like  those  laid  down  in  this  petition — which  states  that  public 
fahh  ought  not  to  be  maintuned,  and  that  the  public  creditor  should  not  be  paid, 
because  debts  were  incurred  by  parliament  without  due  authority,  for  the  support  of 
wan  which  were  unjust — which  affirms  that  the  possession  of  the  land  is  a  mono- 
poly—that  machinery  is  a  monopoly — ^if  you  allow  the  petitioners  to  come  to  your  bar, 
to  adfoeate  an  altemdon  of  the  constitution  on  those  principles,  you  will  be  exciting 
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lio|)es  and  expectations  which  you  cannot  realize  without  leading  to  confusion, 
and  which  you  cannot  disappoint  without  danger.  1  understood  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  argue  that  anarchy  and  confusion  must  arise  from  that  state  of 
things,  because  there  would  be  no  security  for  property :  and  that,  in  fact,  uncer- 
tainty and  spoliation  of  property  must  necessarily  arise.  But  I  did  not  understand 
him  to  affirm  of  the  people  of  England  that  they  were  of  a  sanguinary  and 
barbarous  disposition,  and  inclined  to  possess  themselves  of  the  property  of  others. 
On  account,  then,  of  the  delusion  which  must  arise  from  granting  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  I  cannot  accede  to  this  motion.  If  I  am  told  that  the  charter  is  involved — 
if  I  am  now  deciding  the  question  of  universal  suffrage,  annual  parliaments,  and 
vote  by  ballot,  I  am  content  to  rest  the  issue  upon  that  ground  also.  I  believe 
that  universal  suffrage  will  be  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  mixed 
monarchy  under  which  we  live — I  believe  that  mixed  monarchy  is  important  in 
respect  to  the  end  which  is  to  be  achieved  rather  tlian  in  respect  to  the  means  by 
which  it  is  gained — that  end  I  understand,  to  be  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of 
the  people;  but  in  a  country  circumstanced  like  this,  I  will  not  consent  to 
substitute  mere  democracy  for  that  mixed  form  of  government  under  which  we  live, 
and  which,  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  has  secured  tor  us  during  150  years  more  of 
practical  happiness  and  of  true  liberty  than  has  been  enjoyed  in  any  other  country 
that  ever  existed,  not  excepting  the  United  States  of  America,  not  excepting 
any  other  countrv  whatever.  We  may  be  suffering  severe  privation.  I  deeply  re- 
gret it,  I  sympathise  with  the  sufferers,  I  admire  their  fortitude,  I  respect  their 
patieQce,  but  I  will  not  consent  to  make  these  momentous  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion, with  the  certainty  that  I  shall  afford  no  relief  to  the  present  privation  and  suf- 
fering, with  the  certainty  only  that  I  shall  incur  the  risk  of  destroying  that  constitu- 
tion, which,  I  believe,  if  you  will  permit  it  to  remain  untouched,  will  secure  to  your 
descendants  as  it  has  secured  to  you  and  your  ancestors,  those  blessings  which  you 
will  never  find  in  any  rash  or  precipitate  changes,  however  plausible  in  speculation 
they  may  appear  to  be. 
Tlie  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  236. 
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Mat  10,  1842. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  introducing  the  above  measure  to  the  House,  spoke  to  the 
following  effect : — I  was  in  hopes  that  I  should  have  been  enabled  to  make  any 
statement  I  have  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  commercial  tariff,  after  the 
House  had  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Customs*  Duties*  Acts.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  it  will  be  for  general  convenience  that  my  statement  should  precede  any 
extended  dbcussion  of  the  subject ;  and  as  the  noble  lord  and  other  hon.  members 
have  given  notice  of  motions  which  I  apprehend  they  intend  to  bring  on  before  the 
House  resolves  itself  into  the  committee,  I  have  no  option  but  to  make  my  statement 
on  the  motion  for  reading  the  order  of  the  day.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  my  wish 
to  anticipate,  in  what  I  have  to  say,  the  debates  which  will  probably  take  place  upon 
the  motions  which  individual  members  have  inserted  in  the  votes.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  will  be  better,  as  far  as  I  can  do  so  consistently  with  my  duty,  to  avoid  enter- 
ing into  the  consideration  of  particular  points.  I  rejoice  that  we  have  now  arrived 
at  that  period  when  we  can  enter,  as  I  trust  we  shall,  seriously  and  continuously 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  tariff.  I  am  aware  that  much  public  inconvenience  has 
necessarily  resulted  from  the  delay  that  has  unavoidably  occurred.  At  whatever 
period  this  subject  was  introduced,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  there  shoidd  be 
a  considerable  interval  between  the  first  proposition  of  the  plan  submitted  by  govern, 
ment,  and  the  consideration  of  it  by  the  House  in  its  perfected  form.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  not  be  understood  that  I  am  complaining  of  delay,  or  that  impediments 
have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  discussion ;  such  a  delay,  I  say,  was  inevitable  from 
the  nature  of  the  question,  and  I  am  sure  all  who  hear  me  will  feel  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  government  to  avoid  communications  beforehand  with  parties  personally 
interested.  It  would  have  been  impossible  in  those  communications  to  have  avoided 
indicating  something  of  the  intentions  of  ministers,  and  thus  private  parties  with 
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vhooi  the  eommonicatioDs  had  been  held  would  have  had  an  advantage  over  their 
competitors.  We  had,  therefore,  no  alternative  bat  to  make  our  proposition,  in  the 
first  instance,  without  the  advantage  of  private  information ;  and  after  it  was  made, 
partieB  had  a  fair  right  to  be  heard  in  respect  of  the  contemplated  important  changes 
ID  oar  eofflmerdal  system  affecting  their  pecuniary  interests.  I  trust,  therefore, 
that  there  has  been  some  compensation  for  the  evil  of  delay  necessarily  belonging 
to  a  proposal  of  this  nature,  and  that  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  to  those 
whosse  partial  and  indiTidual  interests  are  affected,  maturely  to  consider  the  whole 
scope  of  the  plan  of  her  Majesty^s  goyemment,  and  fairly  to  consider  whether 
they  will  not  find  ample  compensation  for  the  loss  they  may  sustain  in  their  special^ 
oecapations  and  private  interests,  in  the  general  advantages  which  we  may  hope^ 
▼ill  arise  out  of  the  measure  in  contemplation.  The  House  has  before  it,  in  the 
pipers  recently  printed,  the  existing  rates  of  duty  on  the  import  of  foreign  articles ; 
it  has  alio  before  it  the  amount  collected  under  those  existing  rates ;  it  has  before 
it  the  original  proposition  submitted  by  her  Maiesty*s  government  for  the  ameiid- 
meot  of  the  commercial  tariff  of  the  empire ;  and  lastly,  it  has  before  it  the  corrected 
proposal,  and  consequently  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  one  with  the  other. 
A  jodgment  may  thus  be  formed  of  the  intended  modifications,  and  a  satis- 
&ctory  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  temper  and  spirit  in  which  this  great 
arrangement  has  been  undertaken  by  her  Majesty^s  servants.  I  think  it  will  and 
tnu£t  be  evident  to  all  who  have  compared  our  first  proposal  with  our  last,  that  no 
oodtte  inflaences  have  been  allowed  to  operate  upon  the  minds  of  ministers.  In 
tiie  course  of  the  discussions  I  was  repeatedly  assured  that  I  should  not  be  able  to 
resist  the  influence  of  interested  parties.  I  appeal  to  the  first  proposal  of  govern- 
meot  and  to  the  last,  and  I  leave  it  to  any  impartial  man  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  have  been  introduced  from  unworthy  and  improper  motives.  I  think  it 
will  be  seen  that,  whether  the  parties  were  powerful  or  weak,  if  they  had  reason  on 
their  side  in  favour  of  a  modification,  that  modification  has  been  made.  If  powerful 
parties  have  suggested  alterations  without  reason,  it  will  be  manifest  that  these  altera- 
tloD<i  have  been  resisted ;  if  weak  and  unprotected  parties  submitted  their  claims  to 
t  farther  consideration  of  some  portion  of  the  original  proposition,  those  parties, 
tliongfa  weak  and  unprotected,  have  had  a  fair  hearing,  and  if  fayour  has  been  shown 
to  any  one  it  is  to  those  who  are  weak  and  unprotected.  I  shall  ayoid  as  far  as  I  can 
lay  reference  to  specific  subjects  to  be  separately  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  and  I  will  state  what  is  the  generid  scope  and  purport  of  the  commer- 
eisl  arrangement  ministers  have  found  themselves  called  upon  to  recommend. 
The  general  object  of  it  is  to  simplify  the'  existing  law.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  eiisting  law  is  in  many  respects  obscure  and  inconsistent,  and  that  there 
>re  doties  applicable  to  particular  articles  which  are  not  reconcilable  with  principle. 
Ib  the  year  1787  Mr.  Fitt  consolidated  the  custom  laws,  and  during  the  war,  ac- 
coniiog  to  the  degree  of  financial  pressure,  it  was  the  practice  occasionally  to  raise 
the  customs*  duties  indiscriminately,  with  a  view  to  revenue  merely,  and  without 
coDsidering  the  general  results  it  might  produce.  I  think  that  a  great  part  of  the 
toomalies  and  inconsistencies  of  our  present  tariff  arises  from  that  practice  of  an  in- 
<i':$mminate  per  centage  being  applied  to  various  articles.  In  1825  the  customs*  laws 
apio  came  under  the  consideration  of  parliament,  and,  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Imkisson,  many  important  changes  were  made.  I  may  here  remark  that  I  wish  to 
claim  for  the  present  goyernment  no  undue  share  of  credit  for  the  proposal  they  have 
niade,and  I  am  bound  to  admit,  that  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  attention  of  the 
Hoase  was  called  to  the  subject  was,  when  the  committee  on  importations  was  ap- 
P^oted,  in  the  year  1839.  I  do  not  say  that  if  time  had  permitted  the  investigation 
might  not  have  been  more  general  and  the  result  more  complete,  but  I  never  did  at 
the  time,  and  I  do  not  now,  wish  to  depreciate  the  labounf  of  that  committee,  or  to 
deny  that,  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  state  of  the  tariff  and  im- 
portation duties,  it  established  a  claim  to  public  gratitude.  We  have,  therefore, 
applied  ourselves  to  the  imperfections  in  the  tariff,  in  order  to  make  it  clear  and  in- 
telligible, and  as  far  as  possible  consistent,  which,  of  itself,  without  reference  to  the 
smoant  of  duty,  is  certainly  a  great  public  object.  Speaking  generally,  we  have 
3iM>  ioagbt  to  remoye  all  prohibitions — all  absolute  prohibitions — ui)on  the  import 
•f  Ibrdga  articles,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  duties  which  are  so  high  as  to 
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be  prohibitory  to  such  a  scale  as  may  admit  of  fair  competition  with  domestic  pro- 
duce.   In  cases  where  that  principle  has  been  departed  from,  and  prohibitory  duties 
maintained,  there  we  justify  our  departure  from  the  rule  by  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  case :  but  the  general  rule  has  been  to  abolish  proliibitions  and  to  reduce  pro- 
hibitory duties  wiihio  the  range  of  fair  competition.    With  respect  to  raw  materials 
which  constitute  the  elements  of  our  manufactures,  our  object,  speaking  greaerally, 
has  been  to  reduce  the  duties  on  them  to  almost  a  nominal  amount     In  half- manu- 
factured articles,  which  enter  almost  as  much  as  the  raw  material  into  our  domestic 
manufacture,  we  have  reduced  the  duty  to  a  moderate  amount ;  and  with  regard  to 
completely  manufactured  articles,  our  design  has  been  to  remove  prohibition,  and  to 
reduce  prohibitory  duties,  so  that  the  manufactures  of  foreign  countries  may  enter 
into  a  fair  competition  with  oiu*  own.     I  still  entertain  that  confident  belief  and  ex- 
pectation which  I  expressed  on  first  intimating  the  intentions  of  government  as  to 
this  tariff,  that  the  general  result  of  it  will  be,  if  adopted  by  the  House,  materially 
to  diminish  the  charge  of  living  in  this  country.    If  you  say  to  me  that  we  do  not 
make  sufficient  reductions  on  particular  commodities,  which  are  material  items  in 
the  expenditnm  of  a  private  family,  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  it,  as  far  as  relates  to 
individual  articles ;  but  I  speak  of  the  general  efiect  of  the  tariff  as  proposed  by  her 
Majesty^s  government.     If  there  be  any  truth  in  tiie  principles  either  of  trade  or  of 
aridimetic,  I  contend  that  its  inevitable  effect  must  be  to  give  great  advantag'es  to 
all  classes  of  consumers,  and  to  make  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  present  cost  of 
living  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  living  in  other  countries.    Taking 
the  reductions  on  raw  materials,  on  half-manufactured  goods,  and  on  manufactured 
goods,  1  am  persuaded  that  the  general  result  will  be  to  make  a  considerable  saving 
in  the  expenses  of  every  family  in  the  kingdom.    1  am  quite  aware  that  in  this  case, 
and  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  great  reduction  on  articles  of 
general  demand  without  affecting  some  special  and  particular  trade.     If  I  am  told 
that  we  have  dealt  with  too  many  articles,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
taken  only  a  few,  my  answer  is,  that  there  is  this  important  advantage  in  dealing 
generally  with  the  whole,  that  while  we  do  in  some  quarters  a  partial  iujury,  even 
Uiere  by  our  other  reductions  we  make  a  corresponding  compensation.    I  wiU  now 
take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  some  of  the  reductions  pro- 
posed by  her  Majesty^s  government,  and  I  will'  first  advert  to  an  article  regarding 
which  a  great  benefit  will,  I  apprehend,  be  conferred  upon  agriculture,  I  allude  to 
elover-seed.    In  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle,  upon  the  improved  system  of 
agriculture,  this  is  a  most  important  item ;  and  at  the  present  duty  of  20s,  per  cwt., 
such  has  been  the  demand  for  foreign  clover-seed,  that  the  amount  of  revenue  pro- 
duced by  it  in  1840  was  no  less  than  £141,000.    Clover-seed  is  produced  in  some  of 
the  southern  counties  of  England ;  but  Scotland  and  some  of  our  northern  coaaties, 
are  endrely  dependent  upon  an  extrinsic,  if  not  a  foreign  supply.    We  propose  to 
reduce  the  duty  from  20<.  to  10*.  per  cwt. — that  is  to  say  100  per  cent. ;  and  I  deeply 
regret  that  in  making  this  reduction,  some  injury  will  be  inflicted  on  those  districts 
which  haye  hitherto  partially  supplied  the  demand  for  clover-seed,  and,  indeed,  in 
consequence  of  the  high  duty,  have  had  a  comparative  monopoly.     Our  regret  has 
been  overruled  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  which  is  proved  by  the  lai^  importation 
of  clover*seed  in  1840,  yielding  j£l41,000,  and  by  lowering  the  duty  we  propose  to 
facilitate  the  importation  of  the  article  which  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  agri- 
culturists of  the  north.    The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  grass-seeds ;  there  may  be 
in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  a  partial  failure,  and  we  may  be  able  to  procure  a  supply 
of  a  better  article  from  the  continent,  and  is  it  not  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  agri- 
culture to  promote  th*e  introduction  of  what  is  in  some  sort  to  be  looked  upon  in  the 
light  of  a  raw  material  ?    We  have,  therefore,  reduced  the  duty  from  20$.  per  cvrt. 
to  5s.  per  cwt.  on  grass-seeds.    Take,  again,  onions.    [Laughter].    Gentlemen  may 
laugh ;  but  let  me  tell  them  that  the  onion  is  a  vegetable  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  vast  body  of  the  community ;  and  if  there  should  be  a  partial  failure  of  this  seed, 
it  is  most  desirable  that  we  should  have  the  means  of  procuring  it  from  the  continent. 
The  duty  at  present  hU,6d.  per  lb.,  an  amount  that  encourage^  smuggling;  and 
we  recommend  so  considerable  a  reduction,  that  no  doubt  particular  and  interested 
parties  have  been  greatly  but  unnecessarily  alarmed.    We  propose  to  reduce  the  duty 
of  1«.  6d.  per  lb.  to  £1  per  cwt.    Then  as  to  linseed,  hempseed,  and  other  oil  seeds. 
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theelniigeof  doty  will,  of  course,  be  of  advantage  to  the  crusben  in  this  conntry, 
aod  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  foreigner.  On  these  seeds,  we  reduce  the 
duty  fmn  one  shilling  to  one  penny  per  quarter.  The  article  is  one  of  great  im- 
portiaoe;  and  the  same  character  may  be  given  to  that  to  which  I  shall  next  advert : 
I  meu  foreign  woods  for  furniture  and  for  dyeing.  The  duty  on  foreign  woods  has 
mgcd  fnm  SO  to  100  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  article,  and  to  the  high 
uBomit  i«,  I  believe,  to  be  attributed  the  recent  great  and  injurious  change  in  this 
kingdom  in  respect  to  cabinet-making.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
greiter  ddll  might  be  shown  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  than  in  thb.  I 
oumoteoDoeive  a  country  possessing  greater  advantages  of  consummate  skill  and  in- 

a  for  supplying  other  countries ;  but  what  has  been  the  consequence  of  the  high 
,  I  kaow  that  there  have  been  cases  where  mahogany  has  been  imported  into 
Engjaod,  exported  to  the  eontinent,  and  reimported  into  England  in  the  shape  of 
faniitan  on  the  payment  of  20  per  cent.  duty.  This  may  seem  extraordinary,  but 
tlie  &et  b  so,  and  g^reat  advantages  must  be  the  result  of  lowering  the  duty  on 
voods,  and  I  do  not  in  the  least  tikspair  by  the  reduction  of  that  duty,  and  theen- 
eooragnMnt  of  competition  among  the  skilful  mechanics  of  this  country^  to  bring 
about  inch  improvements  in  the  manufaetnre  of  furniture,  that,  instead  of  importing 
it  is  at  pneseot  from  France  and  Germany,  we  shall  manufacture  largely  for  export, 
and  that  by  our  own  excdlent  mechanics,  will  outstrip  all  their  foreign  competitors. 
It  is  iBBpiMiible  to  deny  that  of  late  years,  whether  from  this  cause  alone  or  others, 
ooajoiotiy,  the  manafocture  of  furniture  has  been  very  much  transferred  from  this 
eouDtiy  to  France  and  Germany.  So  much,  then,  for  the  reduction  of  duty  on  wood 
for  tfe  pupose  €i  ornamental  furniture.  By  the  by,  I  must  not  overlook  another 
ToyimportuiteonsMevation  with  reference  to  this  point — I  mean  the  great  advantage 
that  will  arise  geoendly  from  the  reduction  ofth^  duty  on  mahogany.  It  has  of  late 
jrcsrs  been  discovered  that  this  article,  which  hitherto  has  been  exclusively  devoted 
to  fonitare  and  ornamental  purposes,  might  most  advantageously  be  applied  to 
porpoffCB  of  ship>building.  It  has  peculiar  properties  for  resisting  the  dry  rot,  and 
if  the  price  were  redact,  it  might  most  extensively  be  employed  in  some  parts  of 
ibipi.  If  I  did  not  wish  to  avoid  entering  too  much  into  detail,  I  could  give  examples 
of  the  eftcts  that  will  be  produced  by  the  very  material  reductions  proposed  in  the 
tiotiei  npoo  dyewoods;  but  that  must  be  obvious  to  every  man  at  all  conversant 
vitb  the  dwle  of  the  country.  There  is  no  part  of  the  tariff  in  which  we  make 
B»re  important  alterations  than  in  that  which  relates  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
<>rei.  Whether  I  speak  of  iron,  lead,  or  copper,  in  my  opinion  great  advantage  to 
tbe  eommeree  and  manufiictures  of  this  country  will  result  from  permitting  the  entry 
of  thsie  important  articles  at  much  more  diminished  rates  of  duty  than  at  present. 
Let  me  take  the  ease  of  copper.  At  present  you  cannot  import  and  smelt  foreign 
»pper  for  internal  use.  Tou  have  greater  advantages  than  any  other  country  pos- 
<^Mei  with  tespeet  to  coal — you  have  it  at  a  cheaper  rate ;  and  you  can  apply  that  coal 
vitb  great  advantage  to  the  smelting  of  foreign  copper;  but  when  it  is  smelted  yoa 
cttsol  make  ose  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  home  manufacture,  and  you  send  it  to  France 
tt>d  Beigiaiir  to  be  rolled  and  manufactured.  What  is  the  consequence?  Why,  that 
tboieteignconntries  can  come  into  the  markets  of  Europe,  undersell  you  in  copper 
^iB^ted  bj  your  eoal,  in  bolts  for  tbe  fastening  and  copper  for  the  sheathing  of  ships, 
>Bd  b  a  variety  of  other  articles  made  of  brass  and  copper,  giving  in  many  instances 
<Aihe  foreign  niaoufiicturer  the  advantage  of  £10  per  ton  in  respect  to  copper  smelted 
vitb  jour  eoaL  In  France  and  Belgium,  I  believe  I  state  tbe  fact,  the  price  of 
>^ted  copper  has  been  lees  by  j£lO  per  ton  than  in  this  country;  and,  as  I  said 
^^^1  ships  can  be  fastened  and  coppered  on  tbe  continent  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
tbaa  in  this  country.  As  a  decisive  proof  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  reducing 
die  duty  on  manufactured  copper,  I  may  mention  that  the  effect  of  the  tariff  has 
>h«idjr  been,  in  France  and  Belgium,  to  reduce  the  price  of  copper.  In  confirmation« 
I  nay  refer  to  something  that  passed  in  this  country  last  winter.  A  foreign  power 
**s  dcitrons  of  entering  into  a  contract  for  building  several  steam-ships,  an  appli- 
eatJoB  was  made  to  parties  in  this  country;  the  only  objection  to  entering  into  the 
'ostnet  WIS  the  expense  of  copper  fastening,  and  coppering  the  vessels,  as  well  as 
^  tbe  copper  boilers.  A  drawback  on  the  amount  of  copper  so  to  be  employed  was 
adttdlbr,  or  that  it  should  be  imported  duty  free.    Of  course  it  was  impossible  to 
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concede  this  point,  and  it  was  stated  tliatthe  contract  must  on  this  account  be  trans- 
ferred to  Rotterdam,  or  to  some  port  of  Belgium.  I  believe  that  that  coune  was 
not  taken,  and  that  the  acceptance  and  fulfilment  of  the  contract  is  suspended  until 
the  decision  of  this  House  is  known.  There  is  every  gpround  for  thinking  that  the 
expected  reduction  in  the  price  of  copper  will  enable  the  parties  in  this  contract,  to 
execute  the  contract  which  otherwise  must  be  transferred  to  some  porta  of  the  con- 
tinent. From  copper,  I  proceed  to  another  important  element  of  our  manufactures 
— I  mean  oils  and  extracts.  The  domestic  manufacture  of  this  country  has  of  late 
years  been  exposed  to  comparative  disadvantage,  in  consequence  of  the  price  of  oils, 
and  of  these  no  one  is  more  valuable  for  the  purpose  than  spermaceti  oil.  The  pre- 
sent duty  on  spermaceti  oil,  train  oil,  and  blubber,  is  £26  12«.  per  ton,  and  we 
propose  to  reduce  the  duty  on  train  oil  and  blubber  to  £6  per  ton,  and  upon  sper- 
maceti oil  to  £15  per  ton.  Tims  we  shall  introduce  the  produce  of  the  American 
fisheries  into  competition  with  the  produce  of  our  own  fisheries,  and  prevent  the 
price  of  oil  in  this  country  from  reaciiing  an  extraordinary  or  extravagant  amount. 
1  hope.  Sir,  that  in  stating  these  details,  I  am  not  needlessly  detaining  the  House; 
I  want  to  establish  by  proof  a  position,  of  the  truth  of  which  I  feel  confident,  that 
the  general  result  of  this  tariff,  if  adopted  by  the  House,  will  be  to  give  new  life, 
and  activity  to  commerce,  and  to  make  a  reduction  to  those  charges  which  are  now 
incurred  by  residence  in  this  country.  A  very  short  time  since  the  price  of  sper- 
maceti oil  in  this  country  was  from  £60  to  ;£70  per  ton;  but  lately,  I 
think  in  1839  or  1840,  it  had  risen  to  £95,  and  even  to  £111,  per  ton,  and  the 
effect  was  a  great  diminution  of  the  consumption.  The  manufacturer  who  required 
that  oil  had  no  alternative  but  to  consume  olive  or  other  vegetable  oils,  which  did 
not  answer  his  purpose  so  well,  or  to  pay  an  extravagant  price  for  spermaceti  oil,  I 
mean  extravagant  as  compared  to  the  price  of  that  oil  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  no  oils  that  can  be  substituted  for  it  without  disadvantage {  vegetable  oils  have 
not  the  quality  that  is  valuable  in  spermaceti  oil,  and  yet  we  have  had  to  carry  on  a 
formidable  rivalry  with  the  United  States  in  some  branches  of  manufacture  with  the 
disadvantage  of  having  to  pay  Bs.  or  8s,  6d.  per  gallon  for  oil  which  in  America  is 
sold  for  Ss,  9d,  or  4s,  per  gallon — a  difference  of  about  100  per  cent.  The  reduction 
of  duty  we  propose,  under  this  head,  while  it  will  prove  highly  beneficial  to  manu- 
factures, will  not  injuriously  affect  the  capital  employed  in  that  important  branch  of 
our  commerce,  the  sperm  fishery.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  take  a  secu- 
rity, that  when  sperm  oil  bears  the  price  it  has  reached  uf  late  years,  there  should  be 
some  competition  with  the  produce  of  other  countries,  which  will  reduce  the  price 
within  moderate  limits ;  anu  I  do  not  believe  it  possible,  when  the  price  is  reasonable 
in  this  country,  that  the  Americans  can  infiict  any  injury  on  the  British  fisheries. 
From  oils  I  pass  to  dye-stuffs  and  drug^,  and  this  point  is  materially  connected  with 
the  adulteration  of  medicines.  In  respect  to  dye-stuffs,  without  entering  into  minute 
details,  I  may  state  generally  that  the  present  amount  of  duty  on  those  articles 
imported  is  so  great  as  to  lead  to  extensive  smuggling.  Very  recently,  a  person  who 
had  smuggled  a  quantity  of  nux  vomica  compounded  with  the  custom4iouse,  and  paid 
^1,000,  to  escape  the  rigour  of  the  law.  The  effect  of  imposing  an  excessive  duty 
has  been  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  to  lead  to  an  illicit  importation  of  the  article. 
On  the  proposed  change  in  the  duty  on  timber,  I  believe,  we  are  to  have  a  separate 
discussion — a  difference  of  opinion,  I  know,  has  been  expressed  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  reduction  of  the  duty  on  that  article.  For  my  part,  I  must  say,  that  the 
more  I  consider  the  subject,  the  more  firmly  I  hold  the  opinion  that  we  are  about  to 
confer  an  important  benefit  on  the  consumer  by  the  relinquishment  of  a  certain 
amount—a  very  great  amount,  I  admit,  of  revenue.  Here  I  may  be  allowed  to 
support  my  views  by  a  dictum  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  who  observed,**  we  have  abun- 
dance of  untaxed  coal;  abundance  of  untaxed  iron;  we  only  want  abundance  of 
untaxed  wood,  in  order  to  be  provided  cheaply  with  the  three  great  primary  raw 
materials  of  employment  and  industry." 

That  was  the  opinion,  shortly  expressed,  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  with  respect  to  the 
great  advantages  of  a  reduction  of  duty  on  this  article.  I  am  afnud  we  cannot  confer 
on  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  untaxed  wood ;  I  wish  we  could ;  but  a  total  reduction  of 
duty  would  be,  1  think,  unwise.  To  admit  an  unlimited  competition  with  thecolonies 
in  an  article  of  so  much  importance  to  them,  would  I  think  be  a  course  open  to  grave 
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oljeetioii.  But  the  arraDgement  ultimately  to  import  colonial  timber  free  from 
dirtjr*  will  keep  in  cheek  any  demand  which  might  be  made  upon  you,  in  the  event  of 
▼our  being  disposed  to  afford  additional  facilities  for  the  importation  of  Baltic  timber. 
I  am  avare  that  it  la  objected  to  my  plan — that  it  will  occasion  a  loss  to  the  revenue 
of  i600.000;  hot  I  do  not  know  any  article  In  which  a  reduction  of  price  will  be  more 
nsefoL  These  are  the  principal  raw  materials  or  elements  of  manufactures  in  respect 
to  wbieh  great  redactions  have  been  made ;  and  I  have  stated  some  instances  of  the 
benefit  which  will,  I  think,  arise  to  trade  from  the  plan  I  have  brought  forward.  I 
DOW  spproaeh  the  consideration  of  a  reduction  of  duty  on  articles  of  foreign  manu- 
&cdire.  We  propoee,  speaking  generally,  to  appl^  an  amount  of  duty  not  exceeding 
20  per  cent,  to  soch  articles.  There  may  be  particular  exceptions  in  cases  where  it 
has  been  shown  that  such  a  duQr  would  be  productive  of  injury,  as  I  have  before 
Mated,  the  exceptions  will  be  found  to  be  in  favour,  where  favour  b  shown  at  all,  of 
the  weak  and  unprotected  interests.  But  the  general  rule  is  to  establish  a  maximum 
doty  of  20  per  cent.  At  the  present  moment,  the  duties  imposed  on  articles  of 
foreign  manu&cture  are  as  high  in  amount  as  they  were  during  the  war.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  consistent  and  uniform  consideration  of  the  amount 
of  those  daties,  and  they  have  remained  as  they  stood  at  the  time  when  they  were 
originally  laid  on.  An  objection  has,  I  know,  been  taken  by  some  gentlemen  to 
the  proposed  reduction  on  articles  of  this  class.  It  is  said,  that  in  making  that 
redoctioo,  and  inviting  the  competition  of  foreign  manufacturers,  we  have  begun  at 
the  wrong  end ;  that  we  ought  to  have  dealt  more  largely  with  the  Corn-laws — 
thst  weoo^ht  to  have  reduced  to  a  greater  degree  the  duties  on  articles  of  provisions ; 
and  that  it  is  not  just  or  wise  to  reduce  the  duties  on  foreign  manufactures  until 
socb  alterations  have  been  made.  It  is  said,  that  we  are  subjecting  the  manufacturers 
of  this  eoQDtry  to  competition  with  labour  which  can  be  had  on  the  continent  on 
more  &votuaUe  terms,  and  that  we  are  bearing  with  undue  hardness  on  that  interest. 
Now,  I  wish  to  consider  fairly  the  force  of  that  objection.  My  answer  to  that  is,  in 
the  first  plaee^  that  we  have  reduced  in  a  very  material  degree  the  price  of  the  neces- 
fanes  of  life.  I  will  take  the  article  of  com.  The  duty  on  the  import  of  foreign 
wheat  daring  the  present  week  is,  I  think,  ISs,  per  quarter.  If  the  old  law  had  been 
Etill  in  force,  it  would  have  been  about  27«.  [Interruption.^  I  shall  be  much  obliged 
to  hon.  gentlemen  if  they  will  allow  me  to  proceed  without  interruption  in  the 
MUenent  which  it  is  my  duty  to  make.  I  say,  there  has  been  a  very  material 
redoctioii  in  the  duties  on  the  import  of  foreign  com,  and  that  anv  man  who  will 
compsre  the  duties  payable  this  day  on  foreign  oats,  barley,  and  wheat,  with  those 
vhich  would  have  been  payable  if  the  old  law  had  been  in  force,  must  admit  that 
there  has  been  a  veiy  great  diminution.  I  will  now  take  the  article  of  meat. 
What  do  we  find  to  be  the  existing  law  in  respect  to  the  importation  of  meat? 
Why,  with  the  exception  of  the  duty  on  course  salt  beef,  we  find  foreign  fresh  meat, 
ordightly  salted,  subject  to  absolute  prohibition.  It  caunot  be  imported  at  all. 
We  find  also  that  fresh  pork  is  equally  subject  to  absolute  prohibition.  Now,  the 
proposal  which,  afler  full  consideration,  her  Majesty*s  government  have  come  to  is, 
that  foreign  ooeat  shall  be  admitted  into  this  country  subject  to  a  duty  of  Ss,  per  cwt. 
We  find  lard,  an  important  article  in  the  consumption  by  the  poor,  ana  also  important 
to  oaaufiietures,  now  subject  to  a  duty  of  Ss.  per  cwt.  We  propose  to  subject  it  to 
a  doty  of  2s.  We  find  at  present  salted  meat  subject  to  a  duty  of  12tf.  the  cwt.,  we 
propose  to  reduce  it  to  Bs.  the  cwt.  We  find  ham  subject  to  a  duty  of  £1  Ss.,  we 
propose  to  reduce  it  to  a  100  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  I4s.  With  respect  to  live  animals 
—namely,  oxen,  cows,  calves,  and  sheep,  we  find  them  now  subject  to  a  duty 
sfflounting  to  an  absolute  prohibition.  We  propose  to  admit  them  at  rates  of  duty 
vhxeh  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  considerably  too  low,  but  which,  I  trust,  I  shall 
he  ahle  to  show  are  not  so ;  for  although  the  rates  we  have  affixed  will  give  a  security 
a^rsiBst  ao  extravagant  increase  of  pnce  of  meat,  at  seasons  when  cattle  are  scarce, 
}et  I  fed  confident,  that  by  the  removal  of  absolute  prohibition,  and  by  the  substi- 
tatioo  of  a  reasonable  duty  oif  live  animals,  as  well  as  on  fresh  meat,  the  general 
isterests  of  the  country  will  be  benefited,  at  the  same  time  that  the  agricultural 
iaterest  wiH  have  no  reason  whatever  to  complain.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  confident 
that  that  great  interest  will,  together  with  all  the  other  interests  of  the  country, 
derive  benefit  from  the  proposed  alteration.    I  think  I  have  now  established  the 
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proportion  I  lafd  down — namely,  that  with  respect  to  the  great  leading  articles  of 
consumption,  wheat,  living  animals  and  fresh  meat,  but  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  two  latter,  her  Majesty^s  government  have  proposed  a  measure  that  will  effect  a 
very  important  reduction  in  the  price  to  the  consumer.  I  will  now  take  the  article 
of  fish.  We  find  the  importation  of  foreign  salmon  prohibited  altogether.  We 
propose  a  duty  of  10 s,  per  cwt.  on  foreign  salmon,  thus  getting  rid  of  the  prohibition. 
Indeed,  in  every  case,  we  have  removed  prohibition,  and  substituted  a  duty.  I  am 
aware  that  this  proposal,  with  respect  to  salmon,  has  excited  alarm  among  persons 
having  important  interests  in  the  salmon  fisheries.  An  invidious  distinction  has 
hitherto  been  made  in  respect  to  duties  imposed  on  foreign  fish :  those  fish  which 
formed  an  article  of  consumption  with  the  rich  were  admitted  free  of  duty ;  but  fish 
consumed  by  the  poor  have  been  prohibited,  or  only  admitted  at  a  high  rate  of  duty. 
I  will  take  a  fish  in  which  the  poor  are  most  interested — I  mean  herrings.  A  par- 
ticularly important  change  has  been  proposed  in  respect  to  foreign  herrings. 
['*  Hear.^^]  I  am  almost  doubtful,  considering  the  importance  which  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman attaches  to  this  part  of  the  tarifi^,  whether  I  am  to  construe  that  ^*  hear  **  into 
a  sign  of  approbation  or  of  dissent,  because  I  have  certunly  received  the  strongest 
remonstrances  against  this  proposed  reduction  in  respect  to  herringSi  from  that  part 
of  the  country  with  which  the  hon.  gentleman  is  connected.  At  present,  all  foreien- 
cured  fish  are  prohibited.  We  propose,  that  foreign-cured  fish  shall  be  imported  at 
a  duty  of  2«.  the  cwt.  I  will  read  a  statement  which  has  been  made  to  me,  in  a 
letter  from  Scotland,  with  respect  to  herrings : — "  Norway  (the  writer  says)  prepares 
about  as  many  herrings  as  we  do.  They  go  to  the  Baltic,  and  the  herrings  cost  them 
there  about  7s.  6d.  to  8«.  per  barrel:  ours  cost  us  from  18«.  to  20tf.  per  barrel.  I 
presume,  the  Norwegian  herrings  may  be  landed  in  Ireland  at  1 U.  to  12«.  per  barrel ; 
while  ours  cannot  be  taken  there  for  less  than  from  20s,  to  22s,  a  barret.  I  am  a 
free  trader  in  every  other  respect ;  but,  with  respect  to  herrings,  I  caution  you  against 
applying  the  general  rule  to  them." 

I  give  you  that  as  a  sample  of  the  general  postscript  which  is  attached  to  every 
communication  her  Majesty *s  government  have  received  respecting  every  other 
article  in  the  tariflf.  Now,  I  do  not  share  in  the  apprehension  entertuned  by  this 
doubting  correspondent ;  and  I  cannot  help  appealing  to  him  that  unless  he  can 
convince  me  that  I  shall  be  doing  injnrv  to  the  working  classes  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
by  enabling  them  to  obtain  herrings  for  10«.  a  barrel,  for  which  they  are  at  present 
paying  20tf.,  I  do  not  quite  agree  that  I  am  absolutely  wrong  in  the  change  I  now 
propose.  But  my  wish  is  to  encourage  the  native  fishermen,  and  enable  them  to 
compete  with  foreign  fishermen.  Why  should  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of 
Scotland  be  enabled  to  cope  with  the  Norwegian  fishermen,  in  supplying  Ireland 
with  herrings  P  I  say,  reduce  the  duty  on  timber, — enable  them  to  build  boats  in 
which  they  may  navigate  rougher  watem,  and  traverse  more  distant  seas ;  and  then 
they  will  be  quite  capable  of  competing  with  foreign  fishermen.  Their  bravery  is 
as  great,  and  their  skill  is  as  great.  Let  them  have  the  means  of  obtaining  as  strong 
vessels  as  other  fishermen,  then  new  scenes  will  be  open  to  them,  and  fresh  stimulus 
will  be  given  for  exertion.  But  to  effect  this,  you  must  reduce  the  cost  price  of  the 
materials  with  which  they  work;  but,  above  all, you  must  reduce  the  duty  on  timber. 
This  will  enable  the  British  fishermen  to  compete  successfully  with  the  Norwegian 
in  supplying  the  north  of  Ireland  with  fish.  With  respect  then  to  the  article  of 
fish,  I  think,  after  what  I  have  stated,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  her  Majesty^s  govern- 
ment have  made  some  important  alterations.  Now  I  come  to  vegetables,  and  to 
those  which  chiefly  come  into  the  consumption  of  the  working  classes.  I  find  the 
duty  on  onions  is  now  Ss.  per  bushel;  we  pro})ose  to  roduce  it  to  6 J.  We  find 
potatoes  subject  to  a  duty  of  2s.  per  cwt.,  amounting  almost  to  a  prohibition. 
During  the  last  winter,  I  received  from  the  north  of  England  and  from  Scotland 
many  representations  upon  the  subject  of  the  supply  of  this  article.  Great  alarm 
was  felt  respecting  it  during  the  prevalence  of  the  wet  weather.  The  price  of  potatoes 
appeared  to  be  very  low  and  reasonable,  but  it  was  said  that  the  cause  of  that  reduced 
price  was  the  apprehensions  that  were  felt  that  the  potatoes  would  not  keep,  and  they 
were  therefore  forced  into  the  market  Considerable  apprehensions  were  at  that  time 
entertained  in  Lancashire,  and  throughout  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland,  in 
respect  to  the  supply  of  the  potatoes  failing,  and  urgent  representations  were  made  to 
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thegoferament  apon  the  subject,  some  parties  even  suggesting  that  an  order  in  council 
ihodd  be  issued  to  permit  the  importation  of  sound  foreign  potatoes,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a  deficient  supply.  I  believe  that  those  apprehensions  were  not  altogether 
weD  foonided,  but,  considering  the  importance  of  the  article,  I  think  a  duty  of  28.  a  cwt. 
imoants  to  a  prohibition.  It  is  at  all  events,  considerably  too  high,  and  a  very 
mstcral  reduction  ought  to  be  jnade.  I  now  pass  from  vegetables  to  the  article  of 
riee.  Biee  b  an  article  which  may  be  made  a  most  material  element  in  the  subsist^ 
ewe  of  die  people  of  this  country.  It  is  a  most  wholesome  and  useful  article  of 
food.  The  duty  at  present  on  foreign  rice  is  £l  per  quarter ;  we  propose  to  reduce 
it  to  7#.  per  quarter.  I  now  come  to  a  vegetable,  in  respect  to  which  some  notice 
has  been  taken  in  this  House,  and  questions  have  been  put  upon  it — I  allude  to 
hops.  It  appears  in  the  printed  tariff  tnat  no  alteration  in  the  duty  is  to  be  proposed. 
I  suted  on  a  former  occasion  that  the  consideration  of  this  question  was  encom- 
passed with  many  diflSculties,  on  account,  first,  of  the  mode  in  which  the  duty  was 
mtsuA,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  cultivation  of  the  plant ;  and  next,  on 
aceottDt  of  the  time  when  the  arrangement  for  making  alteration  occurred.  I 
vished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  communicating  further  with  the  parties  who 
possessed  the  requisite  local  knowledge  with  respect  to  these  points ;  and  I,  there- 
fore, was  anxious  to  suspend  legislation  upon  this  important  article  until  I  had  the 
opportooity  of  having  a  full  communication  with  them.  That  full  communication 
lias  taken  place,  and  her  Majesty  government  have  formed  their  decision  with  re- 
spect to  the  course  it  was  fitting  for  them  to  pursue.  Considering  the  great  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  seasons,  particularly  in  their  application  to  the  production  of  this 
article— ooDsidering  the  great  variations  in  the  amount  of  the  supply,  and  the  high 
price  it  bears,  as  compared  to  the  price  of  other  productions— considering  auo 
the  great  importance  of  this  article  as  entering  mto  that  which  constitutes 
the  beverage  of  the  people — I  mean  beer  and  ale— considering  all  these  things, 
I  do  thiok  that  Uie  present  great  duty  upon  hops  is  extravagantly  high.  And 
iltboQgfa  I  should  be  most  unwilling  in  this,  as  in  any  other  interest,  rudely  to 
derange  the  existing  application  of  capital,  or  bring  about  distress  which  would 
itact  upon  other  parts  of  the  community,  still  her  Migesty^s  government,  after 
eooMderiDg  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  article,  and  the  alterations  in  its  price, 
think  that  some  security  ought  to  be  taken  against  those  exorbitant  prices  which 
haT«  obtained  in  some  years  by  reason  of  the  high  prohibitory  duty  now  imposed. 
The  present  duty  on  Imps  is  £8  11«.  per  cwt.  After  having  gpven  the  subject  full 
cfxuidefation,  we  are  of  opinion,  contrary,  I  fear,  to  the  impressions  of  many,  and 
ooatruy,  certainly,  to  the  remonstrances  which  her  Miyesty*s  government  have  re- 
Cfivcd  on  the  subject — but  still,  acting  upon  one  uniform  principle  with  respect  to 
this  twit^we  are  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  propose  to  parliament  a  considerable 
redaction  of  the  present  duty  upon  this  important  article.  We  therefore  propose  to 
ndoce  the  dnty  of  £8  11«.  now  levied,  to  £4  10^.  per  cwt.  The  effect  of  this 
alteration  will  be,  not  to  injure  or  check  the  cultivation  of  hops,  but  to  afford  a 
8c«arity  agunst  the  extravagant  price  which  that  article  sometimes  reaches  in  this 
(<>aotry  irtien  the  supply  is  deficient.  Having  enumerated  these  various  articles 
CO  whith  alterations  are  proposed  to  be  made,  I  maintain  that  it  cannot  be  justly 
sieged  that  her  Majesty*s  government  have  not  made  very  material  reductions,  with 
^f^eel  to  the  price  of  articles  which  constitute  the  subsistence  of  the  people  of  this 
coantfy.  Take  the  whole  tariff,  and  not  any  one  individual  article,  like  the  Corn- 
la  vi,  and  then  can  you  deny  that  a  material  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  cost  of 
raitenaooe,  and  that  we  are  justified  on  that  account  in  calling  on  the  manufac- 
turer to  sabmit  to  a  reduction  of  those  duties  which  are  supposed  to  constitute 
hi!  protection  ?  Now,  in  my  opinion,  there  are  very  material  errors  in  the  gen- 
nil  opinion  with  respect  to  the  comparative  cost  of  living  in  this  country  and 
p^gn  countries;  and  you  will  find,  if  yon  institute  a  comparison,  narticu- 
^ly  with  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  on  the  continent,  tnat  the 
f^t  of  living  of  skilled  manufacturers  in  those  towns  is  very  nearly  as  great  as 
ia  this  eoontry.  I  will  take  the  case  of  Brussels  as  an  instance.  A  letter  has 
1^  iddreMea  to  her  Majesty's  government,  by  a  most  intelligent  and  respected 
iodividoal,  and  who  is  at  the  present  moment  the  representative  of  her  Majesty  at 
the  com  of  Brussels.    That  gentleman  was  not  invited  to  express  any  opinion  on 
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the  subject,  but,  no  doubt  considering  the  great  interest  that  is  now  taken  in  this 
country  respecting  these  matters,  he  was  induced  to  make  some  observations  upon 
the  subject.    He  says : — 

"  Brussels,  May  3,  1842. 
"  My  Lord, — In  the  attempt  so  frequently  made  to  establish  a  comparison  between 
conditions  essentially  dissimilar,  that,  namely,  of  the  working  man  in  England 
and  of  a  man  of  the  same  class  on  the  continent,  it  very  commonly  happens  that 
no  allowance  is  made  for  the  municipal  or  *  octroi '  duties,  which  in  the  greater 
number  of  c&^tes  press  heavily  upon  the  latter.  The  paper  which  I  have  the  honour 
of  enclosing  will  show  your  lordship  what  the  town  dues  amount  to  at  Brussels 
upon  some  of  the  gfreat  articles  of  consumption,  and  will  prove,  at  the  same  time, 
that  these  heavy  charges  have  all  but  doubled  during  the  ten  years  intervening 
between  1830  and  1840.  Upon  cattle  the  duties  leviable  on  entering  the  town  are 
in  some  cases  quite  as  high  or  higher  than  those  paid  upon  crossing  the  frontier. 
Thus  a  beast  imported  from  Holland  would  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  20f.  on  arriving 
at  Belgium,  and  to  a  fresh  duty  of  24f.  on  passing  the  gates  of  Brussels. 

"  To  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  K.T.,  &c." 

This  is  the  communication  furnished  by  a  gentleman  well  qualified  to  speak  upon 
the  subject ;  and,  therefore,  in  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  price  of  arti- 
cles in  England  and  upon  the  continent,  you  must  be  guided  in  your  conclusions 
not  only  by  the  customs*  duties,  but  also  by  the  municipal  duties  of  the  several 
towns.  But  supposing  that  the  answer  which  I  have  given  upon  the  question  of 
reduced  prices  of  the  articles  of  consumption  should  not  be  entirely  satisfactory, 
yet  there  is  another  and  an  exclusive  ground  on  which,  iodependently  of  that  ques- 
tion, I  vindicate  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  articles  of  foreign  manufacture.  I  say 
that  these  high  duties  are  a  mere  delusion ;  that  they  do  not  constitute  a  protection  to 
the  British  manufacturer,  and  that  in  looking  at  those  duties  for  protection  he  rests 
entirely  upon  a  fragile  and  faithless  support.  The  check  to  their  operation  is  the 
smuggler.  It  is  a  mere  delusion  to  tell  the  home  manufacturer  that  you  levy  a  duty 
of  35  and  40  per  cent,  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactured  articles,  if  he 
is  robb^  of  that  apparent  protection  by  the  importation  of  the  same  articles  in  an 
illicit  way,  consequently  I  tnink  I  could  conclusively  show  that  there  is  no  reduc- 
tion proposed  with  respect  to  foreign  manufactures,  which  I  cannot  vindicate  on  this 
single  and  exclusive  ground,  that  the  duty  remains  at  last  as  high  as  you  can 
possibly  levy  it  without  calling  in  the  interference  of  the  smuggler.  In  order  to 
remove  all  uneasy  feeling  from  the  mind  of  the  British  manufacturer,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House  I  will  read  an  important  and  band  fide  letter,  written  by 
a  very  extensive  smuggler.  I  will  read  it  because  I  wish  to  give  the  House  a  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  delusiveness  of  maintaining  high  protecting  duties  upon  foreign 
manufactures.  This  letter  is,  of  course,  not  addressed  to  me,  but  I  can  guarantee  it 
to  be  a  honA  fide  letter,  addressed  by  a  man  of  largpe  means  and  large  capital,  in  a 
regular  way  of  business  as  a  smuggler,  who,  I  believe,  has  daily  intercourse  with 
persons  in  this  great  city: — It  is  dated  at  the  end  of  December,  1841,  and  after 
offering  his  services  in  supplying  goods  to  certain  persons,  he  adds, — 

"  I  am  also  able  to  forward  to  you,  every  week,  blondes  and  laces  (I  mean  articles 
manufactured  at  Lille,  Arras,  Caen,  Chantilly,  &c.)  at  a  veiy  low  premium,  by  the 
indirect  channel.  The  goods  would  be  delivered  in  London  the  same  week  of  the 
reception  here,  by  a  sure  and  discreet  individual.  My  means  are  always  free  of 
losses  and  damages,  or  I  would  not  nse  them.  Here  follow  the  prices  at  which  I 
might  at  present  undertake  the  passage : — 

Per  Cent. 
Blondes,  by  pieces,  accordmg  to  value     .....        9 

Blonde  veils,  according  to  vdne 8  or  8^ 

Laces  (Lille  ditto) 8  or  8^ 

Silk  gloves 11  to  12 

Kid  gloves 12  to  13 

And  generally  all  silk  goods,  as  gros  de  Naples,  satins,  gros  des  Indes,  gros  de 
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Park  jewellery.  &c^  for  which  articles  prices  would  he  to  be  determined,  but  cer- 
taiolj  a  great  deal  uoder  your  custom-house  duties/ 

OiD  there  be,  I  ask«  a  more  irresistible,  a  more  tangible,  or  a  more  positive  proof 
that  you  are  not  conferring  a  benefit  upon  the  manufacturer  by  imposing  a  duty  on 
artieles  of  forrigu  manufacture  so  high  as  to  afford  a  premium  to  the  smuggler,  who 
^ets  sjstematiealiy  your  laws  at  demmce?  Is  it  not  dear  that  it  is  a  positive  ad- 
vaotage  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  that  he  should  know  the  extent  of  foreign 
eoopetition  he  haa  to  meet  ?  Is  it  not  to  his  interest  that  he  should  be  fully  and 
opealx  aware  of  it,  and  not  be  subject  to  an  illicit,  unseen  competition,  against  which 
he  eaa  adopt  no  protection  ?  There  are  no  parties  with  whom  I  have  had  more  in- 
tereoane,  or  whose  case  has  called  for  more  serious  attention  on  my  part,  and 

00  the  pert  of  my  colleagues,  than  the  case  of  a  class  of  persons  unsupported  by  any 
great  interest,  but  which  has  been  brought  under  our  notice  in  a  way  which  quite 
entitled  them  to  consideration — I  mean  those  parties  who  are  concerned  in  the  manu- 
facture of  straw  plat.  They  are  mostly  women  and  children ;  and  liye  in  certain  con- 
tised  districts  of  the  country.  The  present  duty  on  strawplatis  17«.  a  cwt.  We  propose 
a  redaction  <^  the  duty  to  58.,  but  we  have  been  induced,  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
presentatioo,  to  increase  the  duty  upon  the  import  of  the  foreign  manufactured 
article  to  7«.  6€2.  a  cwt.,  in  the  hope  that  these  parties  will  be  enabled  still,  by  the 
eiercise  of  their  ingenuity  and  skill,  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer.    But 

1  vish  to  coDvincse  them  of  the  delusiveness  of  the  security  which  they  ask  for.  The 
present  duty  on  the  raw  material,  that  is,  foreign  straw,  not  platted,  is  one  penny  per 
cTt  The  duty  on  the  same  article,  if  platted  before  it  is  imported,  is  I7s.  per  cwt. 
Now  this  platted  straw  is  so  light  an  article  that  it  affords  great  facilities  for  smug- 
glifig  it  into  this  country.  I  will  give  the  House  a  proof  of  thb.  This  small  bundle 
wbidi  I  hold  io  my  hand  is  straw  (the  right  hon.  baronet  exhibited  it),  the  raw 
material  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  the  plat,  and  is  subject  only 
to  a  duty  of  IdL  the  cwt.  on  its  introduction  into  this  country.  The  foreign  platted 
straw,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  17«.  6d,  per  cwt.  But  tliis  is 
apparently  a  bundle  of  the  unplatted  straw.  Now,  observe  (said  the  right  hon. 
l^net,  and  he  then  began  very  deliberately  to  remove  from  one  end  of  the  small 
roll  of  straw,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  straw-bonnet  shops  of  this  metropolis,  short 
pieces  of  the  tame  matenal,  and  having  done  so,  he  drew  forth  a  parcel  of  foreign 
maoo^tured  platted  straw),  that  it  is  upon  this  (continued  the  right  hon.  baronet) 
that  a  duty  of  17«.  6d,  per  cwt  is  imposed  in  order  to  give  protection  to  the  home 
Basofaetorer  I  Now,  this  is  important,  in  order  to  show  how  delusive  is  the  protection 
vhieh  this  duty  really  affords  against  the  importation  of  the  manufactured  article. 
This  is  a  bondfale  illustration  of  the  delusiveness  of  these  high  protecting  duties,  and 
a  eooclnsive  proof  how  little  benefit  is  derived  to  our  domestic  manufactures  from 
imports  which  can  be  so  easily  evaded.  Now,  these  are  the  general  grounds  upon 
which  I  vindicate  the  reduction  of  duties  upon  foreign  manufactures.  I  do  so  upon 
a  doable  ground ;  first,  by  showing  that  we  have  made  such  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  as  to  justify  us  in  reducing  those  duties ;  and,  secondly, 
bj  showing,  that  the  existing  rate  of  duty  is  so  high,  that  it  affords  no  protection 
whatever.  I  dare  say,  by  stating  the  amount  of  the  reduction  which  I  propose  in 
some  of  the  articles  of  foreign  produce,  hoping  thereby  to  reduce  the  rate  of  living 
m  this  country,  I  have  caused  some  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  producers  of  similar  com- 
noditiesin  England.  I  speak  chiefly  now  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tioQ  of  cattle,  and  in  the  supply  of  meat.  I  wish  to  address  myself  more  particularly 
to  that  claas,  for  I  never  felt  more  confidence  than  I  do  now,  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
ihow,  that  the  removal  of  prohibition  in  the  case  of  cattle,  and  the  reduction  of  duty 
00  the  importation  of  foreign  meat,  are  not  only  perfectly  justifiable,  but  demanded 
by  a  true  consideration  not  only  of  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  but  of  the 
agrieoltural  interest  itself.  It  is  quite  an  error  to  suppose  that  any  class  derives 
iti>aotage  by  a  high  rate  of  living  in  this  country.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no 
inaa,  whatever  article  he  may  produce,  but  must  derive  a  great  advantage  from  a 
imerai  reduction  of  prices.  The  particular  article  which  he  himself  consumes  may 
abide  at  the  same  price,  and  not  fall  under  the  general  rule  of  reduction,  and  in  re- 
«pect  to  that  particular  article,  he  may  be  exposed  to  some  suffering  and  loss ;  but 
be  must  is  r^pM  to  the  general  articles  of  consumption,  share  in  the  benefit  of  the 
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reduction  which  the  prices  of  those  articles  undergo.  I  will  take,  as  an  illustration 
of  my  ai^ument,  the  case  of  the  poor-rates.  Within  the  last  four  years  the  cost  of 
the  articles  of  subsistence  has  been  hiprh.  It  is  said,  and  I  believe  justly  said,  that 
the  poor-rates  fall  with  peculiar  seventy  upon  the  landed  interest.  The  profits  of 
tradesmen  in  the  towns  which  were  originally  contemplated  to  be  subject  to  that 
impost,  have  of  late  years  been  free  from  it,  by  the  effect  of  a  temporary  law,  and 
those  rales  now  fall  with  peculiar  severity  upon  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land. 
Let  us  see  how  the  cost  of  the  articles  of  subsistence  affects  those  rates.  It  appean, 
that  the  '*  amount  of  moneys  levied  under  the  denomination  of  poorVrate  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  in  1837,  was  £5,294,000;  1838,  £5,186,000;  18dl>,  £5,613,000; 
1840,  £6,014,0(>0."  This  shows  that  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  money  levied  on 
account  of  poor's-rate  is  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  price  of  provisions.  I 
am  quite  aware  that  in  some  cases  these  prices  have  lately  been  reduced.  1  know 
that  there  has  Been  a  general  apprehension,  and,  indeed,  a  general  panic,  on  the 
subject  of  the  importation  of  live  cattle.  It  has  been  constantly  represented  to  roe 
that  the  panic  existed,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  argue  against  it,  whether  well  or  ill- 
founded — and  to  so  prevailing  a  feeling,  great  deference  ought  to  be  shown.  I 
venture  to  differ  from  that  statement;  I  do  not  think  it  a  part  of  the  duty  of  any 
government  to  defer  to  a  panic  which  they  consider  unfounded ;  much  less  do  I  con- 
sider it  consistent  on  the  part  of  the  real  friend  of  the  agricultural  interest  of  this 
country  to  show  a  deference  to  unjustifiable  apprehensions.  To  defer  to  sound  argu- 
ment— to  defer  to  justifiable  apprehensions — is  the  duty  of  every  government;  but 
to  concede  to  a  panic  which  you  believe  to  be  ill-founded,  would  be  inconsistent  with 
a  wise  and  statesmanlike  course,  and  would  be  inviting  persons  who  were  the  sub- 
jects of  those  unfounded  fears  to  rest  their  hopes  upon  high  prohibitory  duties,  which 
would  indeed  be  resting  upon  an  unstable  foundation.  But  no  steps  which  I  could 
take  could  guard  against  the  panic  which  has  existed.  I  admit  it  has  existed.  But 
let  me  observe  that  some  portion  of  the  reduction  which  has  taken  place  in  the  price 
of  cattle  must  not  be  attributed  to  the  nanic.  There  must  be,  at  this-  time  of  the 
year,  a  reduction  of  price.  It  is  inevitable,  because  there  is  a  large  supply  of,  and  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  fodder.  The  whole  extent  of  the  reduction,  therdbre,  niust 
not  be  connected  with  the  panic.  But  if  persons  will  insert  advertisements  in  news- 
papers, offering  to  supply  the  best  meat  from  Hamburgh  and  other  places  at  SeL  per 
lb.,  and  if  parties  will  not  inquire  into  the  truth  of  it,  but  will  take  it  for  granted, 
and  will  sell  their  cattle  in  conseoucnce,  I  cannot  help  it.  A  little  inquiry  would 
have  shown  at  once  how  impossible  the  thing  must  be.  A  house  with  a  fine  German 
name,  at  Hamburgh,  is  represented  as  offering  to  supply  meat  at  Sd,  per  lb.  Now, 
the  slightest  exertion  would  have  discovered  that  no  such  house  exists  at  aU.  If  it 
does  exist  there,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  the  house  which  so  offers  to  supply  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  the  countrjr  with  meat  aiSd.  a.  lb.,  is  at  present  paying  6(L  a 
lb.  for  it  in  Hamburgh.  My  belief  is,  that  interested  parties,  pretending  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  poor  manufacturing  classes,  have  inserted  these  advertisements,  having 
a  knowledge  of  the  prevailing  panic,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  those 
who,  by  their  fears,  are  brining  their  cattle  into  the  market  But  I  trust  thai  the 
delav  which  has  taken  place  m  bringing  forward  this  measure  has  tended  to  produce 
a  calmer  and  soberer  judgment  on  the  subject,  and  that  this  cattle-panic  is  of  itself 
fast  dying  away.  I  have  read  an  account  of  some  recent  occurrences,  particularly  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  which  leads  me  to  think  that  those  who  expected 
to  purchase  cattle  at  a  very  reduced  price  will  be  disappointed :  and  that  sounder 
notions  are  entertained,  with  respect  to  the  price  of  cattle.  But,  in  aiguing  this 
question  of  cattle,  I  am  not  about  to  say  there  will  be  no  reduction  of  price — ^I  am 
not  going  to  contend,  that  by  admitting  foreign  cattle,  and  foreign  meat,  tlmt  at  no 
period  there  will  be  any  competition  or  reduction  of  price.  But  what  I  muntain,  and 
what  I  am  about  to  establish,  is  this,  that  the  price  of  cattle  and  meat  in  this  country 
has  been  unduly  high — extravagantly  high — and  that  if  we  can  efibct  a  reduction  of 
price,  we  ought  to  effect  that  reduction.  I  shall  show  you,  that  your  apprehensions 
are  unfound^ — that  there  will  be  no  such  material  fall  (I  cannot  effect  that)  in  the 
price  of  cattle,  as  will  affect  the  price  of  land,  or*  in  any  way  disturb  the  rdations 
which  now  exist  between  landlord  and  tenant.  But  X  am  able  to  establish,  by 
conclusive  proof,  that  you  ought  to  seek  security,  if  you  can,  against  the  extxava- 
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rant  inioe  of  meat  In  this  conntry,  and  whiob  may  arise  from  a  defecUve  supply, 
eaoMd  by  applications  of  capital  to  other  agricultural  productions,  and  still  more 
br  the  disorders  which  liate  prevailed  among  the  cattle,  and  which  have  much 
diffliotdied  stock.     Supposing  any  man,  some  twenty  years  since,  any  grazier,  for 
iosttoce,  had  been  told  what  was  to  happen  with  respect  to  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Sopposing  I  had  told  him,  fifteen  years  ago,  what  was  then  the  produce  of  those 
two  parts  of  the  em{nre,  and  had  foretold  to  him  the  wonderful  discovery  of  steam, 
the  fsdlity  with  which,  from  Aberdeen,  and  other  parts,  enormous  quanUties  of 
csttle  coaki  be  brought  to  London  ;  and  what  would  be  the  increase  of  the  produce 
in  Ireland  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.     I  apprehend  that  the  English 
^ndtr  would  have  felt  a  panic  twice  as  great  as  the  panic  which  has  now  been  felt, 
and  he  would  have  said  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  contend  against 
th«  competition  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.      I  am  quite  ready,  to  admit,  that 
«iih  respect  to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  there  was  this  diflference,  that  they,  being 
rtrts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  entitled  to  import  cattle.     ['*  Hear,  hear !  n     But 
tiie  hon.  gentleman  who  cheers  me,  will  not  deny  that  the  10,000  head  of  cattle, 
broogbt  from  Aberdeen  and  from  Ireland,  would  have  just  the  same  efifect  in  de* 
presriog  the  English  market  as  if  the  same  quantity  of  cattle  had  been  imported 
from  a  foreign  country.    That  is  my  argument.    I  am  not  saying  that  foreign  conn- 
tries  have  an  equal  right  with  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  import  cattle,  and  on  the 
»ne  fsvonrable  terms.    My  argument  is,  that  this  great  and  unexpected  increase 
of  importation  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  would  produce  the  same  depressing  efibct 
npoo  the  British  market  as  if  the  increase  had  come  from  Hamburgh.     I  say,  there- 
fore, that  if  twenty  years  since  we  had  told  the  English  glazier  what  would  be  the 
extent  of  importation  at  the  present  moment,  from  improvements  in  agriculture  and 
nsvigatioo  and  other  causes,  he  would  have  imagined  that  the  price  of  cattle  in  the 
borne  market  wonld  be  so  reduced  that  he  would  have  no  chance  of  success  against 
Mch  eomp^etition.    Yet,  notwithstanding  this  competition,  the  price  of  cattle  and 
Dwtt  has  increased,  and  the  price  of  meat  is  still  increasing  to  an  extent  which 
dewrves  our  most  serious  attention.    As  a  proof  and  illustration  of  this,  I  will  take 
(be  navy  contracts  for  fresh  meat  that  have  been  made  within  the  last  four  or  five 
Tears.    I  find  that  in  1835  the  navy  contracts  for  fresh  meat  were  taken  at  35s.  and 
a  frsetion  per  ewt. ;  the  price  rose,  in  1838,  to  41 «.  per  cwt,  in  1840  to  46«.,  and  in 
1841  it  had  increased,  from  35s.  in  1835,  to  49«.  per  cwt.    This,  be  it  remembered, 
bas  occurred,  notvrithstanding  the  increased  imports  of  cattle  from  Ireland  and  Scot- 
Isad.    I  vrin  now  refer  to  the  contract  prices  of  meat  for  Greenwich  Hospital.    In 
l^  the  contracts  were  taken  at  40«.  a  cwt. ;  and  I  must  observe  that  the  proba- 
bility b  that  that  institution  is  supplied  with  a  superior  description  of  meat.     I  find 
tbat  the  price  rose  fnim  40».  in  1835,  to  5Ss.  in  1841.     Again,  I  find  that  contracts 
for  iQpplies  of  meat  for  shipping  were  made  in  Leadenhall  market  in  1835  at  36s. 

rr  ewt,  and  contracts  of  the  same  kind  were  taken  there  in  1841  at  48s.  per  cwt. 
wiD  now  take  pork — I  mean  salt  pork  for  the  navy — and  I  beg  the  House  to  recol- 
lect thai  this  increased  price  of  provisions  tends  materially  to  swell  the  navy  estimates. 
I  find,  in  1885,  that  the  contract  price  of  salt  pork  for  the  navy  was  £4:  14 :  8  per 
titfce,  and  In  1841  the  price  had  risen  to  £7 :  3 :  5.  This  had  not  been  a  sudden 
ri^  hot  it  gradually  took  place  during  the  intermediate  years.  In  1835,  the  price 
^ru£i\4$.  the  tierce ;  in  1838,  it  had  risen  to  £6  14s. :  in  1839,  to  £S  1  Is. :  in  1840, 
to  i6  14#. :  and  in  1841,  to  £7 :  3 :  5.  To  show  how  this  affects  the  public  I  will 
nkr  to  Greenwich  Hospital.  The  meat  alone  for  Greenwich  Hospital  for  the  con- 
nintption  of  the  inmates  of  that  institution,  though  there  was  no  increase  in  the 
SQibberof  its  inmates,  cost  £4,420  more  in  1841  than  it  did  in  1835.  It  appears 
aim  that  the  total  increase  of  the  household  expenses  of  that  institution  was  j£l 2,000 
ni  1S41  over  tbat  in  1835.  If  such  an  advance  continued  to  take  place  in  the  price  of 
meat,  the  anthoritiea  of  the  hospital  stated  that  they  should  find  some  diflScultv  in 
making  their  present  revenue  sufficient  I  have  surely  now  said  enough  to'  show 
tiiat  notwithstanding  the  great  importation  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  there  has  been 
s  continuous  increase  in  the  price  of  meat,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  open  the  ports 
of  the  kingdom  to  a  foreign  supply.  Is  not  the  fact  of  such  a  continuous  increase  in 
prire  eonclnsive  proof  that  soraetning  shall  be  done ;  and  does  it  not  suggest  the  appre- 
WndoD  that  the  popolation  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  supply  r    I  am  aware 
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that  it  has  been  said  that  the  price  of  cattle  has  much  increased  of  late  years,  and 
has  been  occasioned  by  another  circumstance ;  it  has  been  asserted  that  it  has  arisen 
because  a  disorder  has  prevailed  among  cattle.    Now,  I  would  ask,  is  not  this  very 
circumstance  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  meet  such  a 
case,  and  that  there  should  be  not  an  absolute  prohibition,  but  a  moderate  duty  which 
will  enable  you  to  go  to  the  places  where  wholesome  cattle  are  to  be  met  with,  that 
you  may  have  the  means  of  increasing  your  supply  when  the  home  supply  is  deficient. 
The  amount  of  duty  which  I  propose  in  the  resolutions  before  the  House  is  a  penny 
a  pound  on  fresh  meat,  or  on  meat  slightly  salted,  and  £l  a  bead  on  oxen.     I  appre- 
hend that  the  chief  objection  which  is  entertained  i^ainst  this  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  directed  against  the  new  duty  of  £l  a  head  on  cattle  in  the  place  of  the 
present  prohibition.    There  is  an  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  domestic  producer 
of  cattle.    Now,  before  I  can  assent  to  any  apprehension  of  danger  of  this  kind, 
I  should  ask  the  House  to  look  to  the  extent  of  that  portion  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  from  which  a  supply  of  cattle  can  be  obtained.    Com,  it  must  be  admitted, 
can  be  obtained  from  almost  every  place  where  it  is  produced ;  it  suffers  no  decrease 
in  substance,  and  no  deterioration  in  quality,  how  great  soever  may  be  the  distance  of 
transport,  and  it  can  be  as  well  importod  from  Odessa  or  North  America  as  from  the 
Baltic  or  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  continent.     In  the  importation  of  corn,  we  are 
subject  to  competition  in  the  home  market  from  the  supply  obtained  from  all  Europe, 
and  even  America.    But  is  there  the  same  chance  of  competition  with  respect  to  a 
supply  of  foreign  cattle.    Let  me,  in  the  first  instance,  separate  the  case  of  lean 
cattle  from  that  of  fat  cattle.    I  think  that  I  can  prove  satisfactorily  to  every  sen- 
sible grazier  that  there  can  be  nothing  but  advantage  to  him  from  the  importation 
of  lean  cattle.     I  think  I  can  show,  too,  that  in  no  occupation  have  the  profits  been 
reduced  in  so  great  a  degree  of  late  years  as  in  the  fattening  of  lean  cattle.    I  admit 
that  this  trade  in  cattle  has  been  carried  on  with  great  advantage  from  certain  paru 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  but  I  could  show  that  there  has  been  such  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  lean  cattle  in  this  country  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  feeder  to 
realise  any  profit  from  fattening  them,  and  that  the  importation  of  lean  cattle  from 
the  continent  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  him.    I  have  made  inquiries  on 
this  point,  and  have  ascertained  from  several  of  the  most  experienced  and  eminent 
graziers  in  the  country,  that  of  late  years  the  profit  is  reduced  to  nothing,  and  the 
feeding  would  cease  altogether  were  it  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  manure.    There- 
fore, by  admitting  the  importation  of  lean  cattle,  I  shall  be  conferring  a  benefit  not 
onlv  on  the  community,  but  on  that  body  of  agriculturists  who  are  engaged  in  pro- 
viding cattle  for  the  supoly  of  the  market.    But  then  I  may  be  asked,  why  not  apply 
the  duty  according  to  the  weight  of  the  cattle  imported  ?    My  reply  is,  that  the 
application  of  any  such  principle  would  defeat  the  object  which  I  have  just  alluded 
to.    It  must  be  recollected  that  the  weight  of  that  description  of  cattle,  which  I  think 
will  be  most  largely  imported — namely,  the  large  lean  cattle — is  very  great.     The 
lai^  lean  ox,  which  would  afford  a  profit  to  the  grazier  to  fatten,  would  weigh  much 
more  than  the  small  fat  cattle  which  are  likely  to  be  imported.    By  adopting  this 
principle,  then,  of  imposing  the  dutv  by  weight,  you  would  be  discouraging  the  im- 
portation  of  large  lean  cattle,  the  mttening  of  which  might  become  such  a  large 
source  of  profit  to  the  grazier ;  and  1  say,  therefore,  that  the  advantages  will  be  very 
great  in  applying  the  duty  in  the  manner  I  propose.    Now,  let  me  refer  to  the  danger 
which  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  importation  of  fat  cattle.     I  think  that  I  can  show 
in  an  equally  satisfactory  manner  as  I  have  done  in  the  former  case  that  the  appre* 
hensions  which  arc  entertained  on  this  point  are  entirdy  without  foundation.    From 
what  countries  is  the  danger  from  competition  in  the  importation  of  fat  cattle 
likely  to  arise  ?    Now  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  foreign 
cattle  would  be  enhanced,  not  so  much  by  the  amount  of  duty  on  the  importation  as 
the  distance  and  expense  of  carriage  from  the  countries  from  which  the  cattle  would 
be  brought.    No  one,  I  suppose,  will  argue  that  there  is  much  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  competition  that  would  arise  from  the  importation  of  cattle  from 
Spain  and  Portugal.    I  do  not  suppose  that  a  single  ox,  fat  or  lean,  will  cross  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  for  our  markets.    I^t  us  next  take  France,  and  see  whether  there  is 
any  danger  likel;*  to  arise  from  the  importation  of  foreign  catUe  from  that  country. 
If  any  hon.  gentleman  would  take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  he  would  AimI  that  the 
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fn^j  of  ealde  has  for  some  time  io  France  been  rapidly  falling  short  of  the 
deonod  of  the  population.  With  respect  to  France,  I  can  refer  to  documents  which, 
I  ihok,  will  poTe  my  case  most  satisfactorily.  I  shfdl  refer  the  House  to  the  ac- 
enrate  statistical  information  which  is  prepared  on  this  and  other  subjects  in 
that  eooatvy.  I  sayt  then,  that  I  can  show  that  there  is  no  danger  to  be  appre- 
headed  from  France.  Supposing,  that  the  rich  pastures  of  France  could  pour  in  a 
iQp^j  of  hi  cattle  to  an  unlimited  amount,  there  would,  I  admit,  be  some  ground 
fora^rebension;  hot  what  are  tbe  facts  of  the  case?  During  late  years,  France 
b»  been  an  importing  country  of  cattle,  and  not  an  exporting  country.  I  find 
thai  b  1840 — and  I  have  similar  returns  for  sevend  years  back,  and  th^  vary 
littJe  is  to  the  general  result,  there  were  12,519  cattle  exported  from  France, 
and  39,000  cattle  imported  into  it.  I  will  now  take  sheep — and  manv  of  these 
mmak  are  exported  by  being  sent  across  the  frontier  into  countnes  where 
prices  are  dearer — and  I  find  that  92,000  were  exported  in  1840,  but  during  the 
s&meyear  13^000  were  imported  into  France.  The  result  is,  that  for  the  last 
tvdve  or  fiAeen  years  the  importation  of  cattle  and  other  animals  into  France  has 
grestly  exceeded  the  amount  of  exports.  In  respect  to  cattle,  then,  France  is  an  im- 
f-ortijig  ooontry ;  and  yet  even  with  this,  I  think  I  can  show  that  the  supply  of  meat 
there  has  not  been  equal  to  the  demand,  nor  to  the  wants  of  the  increasing  popula- 
tioB  of  the  country.  I  will  now  take  the  prices  in  France,  and  show  that  there  has 
been  a  great  riae  in  prices  of  late  years  in  that  country.  We  will  begin  as  so  far 
back  as  1832.  In  that  year  the  average  price  of  beef  in  the  eighty-six  chief  towns 
orFranee  was  7^d.  per  kilogramme,  and  in  1839  it  had  risen  to  9id. ;  and  in  the  same 
f«riod  tbe  average  price  of  mutton  in  those  eighty-six  towns  rose  from  7 id,  in  1822, 
to  ^d.  io  1839.  In  Paris  there  had  been  a  much  greater  increase.  In  1822  the 
(rice  of  all  aorta  of  meat  there  was  S^d.  per  kilogramme,  and  in  the  chief  market 

00  tbe  lOtfa  4^  March,  1841,  the  price  had  risen  to  liJ.,  being  an  increase  of  62  per 
ceot.  from  1622  to  1841.  I  will  give  the  prices  in  Paris  of  oxen  in  difierent  years. 
In  1822  the  price  of  an  ox  was  296  francs,  or  about  j£l2 ;  in  1839,  392  francs,  or  £15 
It^.;  and  in  1841,  459  francs,  or  ;£19.  Is  any  danger  to  be  apprehended  of  a  sup- 
ply of  ibiogn  cattle  from  France,  in  which  the  price  of  oxen  has  risen  within  a 
icv  yean  froin  ^12  to  £\9?  In  France  too  as  in  England,  notwithstanding  the 
tcmber  of  foreign  cattle  that  has  been  imported,  the  price  has  risen,  so  that  it  is 
ekar  that  tbe  aupply  is  not  sufficient  for  tbe  consumption  of  France.  I  find  that 
(he  average  eoosumption  of  meat  in  that  country,  between  1812  and  1816,  was  in 
'he  ratio  of  70.51  for  each  individual ;  but  during  the  years  1837  and  1640  the  ratio 
vu  repraMoted  by  48.12.  I  think  then  that  I  have  shown  that  there  is  no  danger 
to  be  appfebemlfid  from  competition  with  France,  for  here  is  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
■Kat,  aad  yet  a  diminution  in  the  consumption,  while  the  country  is,  I  hope,  in  a 
»tate  of  prosperity,  and  that  bein^  the  state  of  thing?,  there  is  consequently  no  danger 
to  be  appivheiided  from  a  great  importation  from  France.  With  respect  to  Belgium 
uir  mtniita'  there  when  he  noticea  the  alarm  that  was  felt  in  this  country  on  the 
f^ihlBet,  thongiit  it  his  duty  to  write  to  the  government,  and  his  words  were : — *'  I 
'observe  aome  alloaioiis  in  the  English  papers  with  respect  to  the  price  of  meat,  and 

1  tee  it  slated  that  it  can  be  imported  from  foreigpa  countries  into  England,  and  sold 
at  tbe  rale  ofM.  per  lb.  It  is,  however,  clear  this  supply  cannot  come  from  Belgium, 
diccc  the  price  here  is  just  twice  as  high." 

There  is  then  a  great  delusion  in  supposing  that  meat'  can  be  imported  from  Bel- 
fpom  aad  aold  in  England  at  any  such  low  prices.  I  apprehend  that  Holland  is  not 
a  eooBtry  from  which  we  need  fear  any  great  importation.  There  is  no  fresh  land 
there  for  enltivatioD.  Spain  is  out  of  the  question.  The  Prussian  League  is,  with 
rspeet  to  cattle,  an  importing  and  not  an  exporting  country.  The  only  danger, 
tha^  is  Iraai  Holatdn  and  Jutland.  But  the  cost  of  the  conveyance  of  an  ox  by 
Ra  (torn  either  of  thoae  conntriea  is  greater  than  from  Aberdeen.  Remember,  also, 
iheeooiaioaa  increase  of  snpply  of  cattle  from  Ireland,  and  that  it  \ias  not  lowered 
tSe  priees,  and  then  compare  Uolstein  and  Jutland  with  Yorkshire,  and  ask  your* 
kIvss,  Is  there  any  prospect  of  a  competition  which  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
ttT««s  of  English  agrieolturists  ?  If  you  can  make  some  reduction  in  price — if  you 
can  take  any  security  against  the  exorbitant  price  of  meat,  yon  will  be  conferring 
a  gnat  advantage  on  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  even  on  the  agriculturisu 
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themselves.  Bat  the  extent  of  the  area  of  the  countries  which  can  come  in  competi- 
tion with  them  is  so  comparatively  small,  and  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  bringiog 
'  cattle  here  from  over  the  sea  are  so  great,  that  they  need  fear  no  foreign  competition. 
Next  compare  the  quality  of  the  meat.  Your  meat  is  far  superior  to  the  meat  of  the 
continent.  When  you  hear  that  meat  is  4d.  per  lb.  on  the  continent  and  7d.  in 
London,  you  can  draw  no  safe  inference,  unless  you  also  compare  the  quality  of 
both.  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  this  country  yet  exporting  fatted  cattle.  1  believe 
that  improvements  in  science,  and  the  application  of  chemical  processes  to  agri- 
culture, may  produce  such  results  that  you  may  be  an  exporting  country.  In 
confirmation  of  the  opinion  which  I  have  just  expressed,  I  can  refer  to  the  au- 
thority of  a  document  drawn  up  by  a  minister  of  France,  in  which  he  names  tiiis 
country  amongst  others  as  one  from  which  France  could  derive  a  supply  of  cattle. 
Again,  your  mutton  is  so  much  superior  to  that  to  be  obtained  on  the  continent, 
tluit  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  instead  of  this  country  importing  any 
mutton,  we  shall  export  it  largely  to  the  continent.  Indeed,  at  this  moment,  I  be- 
lieve legs  of  mutton  are  continually  taken  from  Hull  to  Hamburg  for  consumption  in 
the  latter.  The  great  advantage  that  I  look  to  as  being  likely  to  arise  from  the  im- 
portation of  cattle,  is  that  it  may  establish  a  check  against  inordinate  prices,  and  on 
this  principle  I  vindicate  the  course  proposed  to  be  taken  by  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment in  the  reduction  of  the  duty.  It  has  been  said,  why  not  impose  your  duty 
according  to  the  weight  or  value  of  the  animal  imported?  But  I  say,  it  cannot  be 
done  with  advantage  to  the  farmer  and  the  consumer?  I  have  already  shown,  that 
no  such  extent  of  import  will  take  place  under  the  mode  proposed  by  the  government, 
as  will  prove  injurious  to  the  agriculturist,  and  I  have  also  shown  the  advantages 
that  will  arise  to  the  English  grazier  from  the  importation  of  lean  cattle.  I  have 
also  shown  other  reasons  that  operate  to  prove,  that  the  course  that  we  propose  to 
take  is  the  most  convenient  one  that  can  be  adopted.  In  addition,  I  ma^  observe, 
that  every  foreign  country  which  imports  cattle,  and  imposes  a  duty  on  it,  follows 
the  plan  which  we  recommend,  and  lays  the  tax  on  each  head  of  cattle.  Through- 
out the  states,  forming  the  Prussian  League,  foreign  cattle  are  not  admitted  by  the 
payment  of  an  od  valorem  duty,  or  on  their  weight,  but  the  duty  is  levied  on  each 
animal.  In  France,  there  is  an  import  duty  of  20f.  on  each  head  of  cattle;  in 
Belgium  also  I  find  a  duty  of  20f.  applied  to  all  cattle.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  thstj 
no  reduction  of  price  will  result  from  my  proposition,  I  should  be  sorry  if  that  to  i 
small  d^pree  were  not  to  be  the  case ;  but  looking  at  the  state  of  this  metropolis-^ 
looking  at  the  great  importance  of  a  fair  and  reasonable  supply  of  meat — and  looking 
at  the  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  steam  navigation,  I  cannot  think  itj 
has  derived  as  much  benefit,  in  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  meat,  from  them  as  1^ 
oiig^t,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  derive  no  benefit  from  the  proposed  rednctioni 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if,  by  the  operation  of  this  paH 
of  the  measure,  the  price  of  meat  be  reduced  in  London,  1  should  consider  such  re4 
suit  a  public  benefit.  I  have  laid  on  a  duty  of  £1  per  head  on  cattle,  because  I  eon  J 
sider  the  limited  area  of  the  countries  that  can  compete  with  us,  and  the  cost  oi 
conveying  cattle  bv  steam,  and  various  other  circumstances,  throw  so  many  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
to  our  home  supply,  and  that  sufficient  protection  remains  for  the  grazier.  Is  th^ 
House  aware  that  in  London  alone  there  were  slaughtered  every  year  not  less  UistJ 
between  170,000  and  180,000  cattle,  and  this  is  independent  of  all  the  slaughtereij 
meat  sent  up  to  the  I^ondon  market.  What  an  immense  quantity  of  cattle  must  comtj 
in,  then,  to  make  any  perceptible  reduction  in  the  prices!  But  is  it  likely  thai 
10,000  fat  cattle  will  come  in  ?  I  do  not  apprehend  that  any  one  believes  thaj 
10,000  additional  cattle  will  be  taken  to  Smith  field  from  abroad  in  the  course  o 
the  year ;  and  if  that  number  were  to  be  taken,  would  it  make  any  very  materia 
difierenee  in  the  price  ?  I  believe,  that  the  general  annual  consumption  of  cattle  ir 
England  is  between  13,000,000  and  15,000,000.  Is  there,  then,  any  just  ground  foi 
their  apprehension.  In  my  mind  the  reasons  are  decisive  for  applying  to  this  qiies- 
tion  the  principles  on  which  we  have  proceeded  in  framing  the  other  parts  of  tb( 
tariff.  I  beg  the  House  to  reclloect  the  extraordinary  increase  that  has  taker 
place  in  the  amount  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  imported  into  this  country  froti 
Ireland  within  the  last  few  years.    In  1826,  the  number  of  cattle  imported  frou 
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IreUod  WW  63,000,  and  in  1840  the  number  was  120,000.  The  nnmber  of  sheep 
imported  from  Irdand  in  1825  was  72,000,  and  the  number  increased  to  193,000  in 
IS40,  The  number  of  swine  imported  from  Ireland  in  1825  was  65,000,  and  in 
IW  the  nainber  was  384,000.  Now,  notwithstaoding  this  enormous  increase  in 
tiie  impoits  from  Ireland,  it  has  not  produced  the  slightest  effect  in  the  reduction 
of  tfaepriee  of  meat;  on  the  contrary,  the  priees  of  all  kinds  of  meat  have  gone  on 
nang  for  the  last  jfew  years.  Taaing  this  circumstance  into  consideration,  and 
sopposiDg  that  tbov  were  no  extensive  importation  of  meat  or  cattle,  and  looking 
also  to  the  constant  and  continued  increase  of  our  population,  is  there  any  cause  for 
akrm  or  consternation  on  the  part  of  the  graziers  ?  In  adopting  the  step  which  I 
DOW  recommend  to  the  Honse  on  the  part  of  the  government,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
(ieeknng  that  by  adopting  it  we  are  taking  a  security  against  an  exorbitant  price  of 
oest  in  thnes  of  scarcity.  I  can  illustrate  the  view  by  what  takes  place  with  respect 
to  horses.  There  is  at  present  a  duty  of  £1  a  head,  on  the  importation  of  horses, 
and  at  that  rate  the  smallest  pony  and  the  most  valuable  charger  may  be  imported. 
Xow  look  at  the  price  of  horses  in  some  parts  of  the  con  tinent.  Compare  the  Norman 
borse-a  beaattfiil  animal— compare  the  price  in  France  with  the  price  of  a  horse 
of  the  same  quality  in  this  country.  Why  has  there  not  been  an  importation  of  them 
into  this  eiNUitry  ?  You  only  levy  a  duty  of  £l  upon  all  horses,  and  yet  the  amount 
of  doty  pud  on  the  importation  of  horses  has  not  been  more  than  £400  per  annum  for 
^eral  jeais  past  But  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  Why,  that  during  this  time  we 
liSTf  been  an  exporting  country  for  horses.  I  take  the  year  1 839, 1  find  that  389  horses 
vere  imported  into  this  country,  which  paid  a  duty  of  £1  a  head;  but  during  the 
ftmeyear,  1,330  horses  were  exported.  In  1840  the  number  of  horses  imported, 
vjij^OS,  the  number  exported  was  2,275,  and  in  1841,  the  number  imported  was 
339,  sod  the  number  exported  was  4,538.  I  should  rejoice  were  the  same  circum- 
stioces  to  take  place  with  respect  to  cattle,  and  that  we  became  an  exporting  country. 
My  hopes  are  strong  on  this  point,  and  I  do  not  despfur  of  seeing  the  day  when,  by 
the  craptoyment  of  capital,  and  the  application  of  chemical  science  to  agriculture, 
ve  Bbdl  baveao  far  improved  the  breed  of  our  cattle  as  to  be  enabled  to  export  them 
u  well  as  borsea.  The  cost  of  a  horse  is  great  in  this  country  compared  with  the 
rriee  in  foreign  countries,  and  yet  we  have  been  able  to  compete  with  other  countries 
tiT  the  superiority  of  our  horses ;  and  I  know  no  natural  or  unnecessary  reason  why 
ve  sbonld  not  be  able  to  supply  cattle  as  well  as  horses.  These,  &ien,  are  the 
ennmds  on  which  the  measure  of  her  Majesty's  government  has  been  framed.  I 
^Mpe  thai  in  the  observations  which  I  have  addre^ed  to  the  House,  that  I  have  so 
^  latislted  the  mind  of  my  hoo.  friend  (Mr.  Miles)  as  to  induce  him  to  drop  the 
uBciidnieBt  of  which  he  has  given  notice.  At  any  rate,  if  he  persists  in  pressing  it, 
1  am  prepared  to  meet  it,  and  shall  bflfer  it  a  respectful  but  decided  resistance.  And  I 
shall  certttnly  be  corious  to  know  the  arguments  upon  which,  considering  the  gra- 
doil  bat  vapid  rise  of  price  in  this  country,  and  the  limited  alteration  proposed  in 
the  tanff~l  shall  listen  with  interest  to  the  arguments  by  which  he  sup[M>rt8  the 
B^cessity  for  an  inereaaed  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle.  I  dee|ily  regret 
f iiat  the  tariff  proposed  by  her  M^jesty^s  government  should  have  had  nndue  advan- 
tage taken  of  it  by  pretended  sympathisers  with  the  supposed  sufierers  to  raise  a 
paoie  relatiog  to  iL  I  have  a  sincere  and  cordial  respect  for  the  interests  which 
sppreheaded  that  they  would  be  afiected  by  it,  and  I  have  therefore  felt  it  my  duty 
to  enter  into  these  details.  Subsequent  consideration  and  free  communication  with 
&U  partiea  have  confirmed  the  government  in  the  opinion  that  these  measures  will  be 
^tended  with  mat  public  advantage — that  they  will  produce  general  advantage  to 
all  classes,  ineloding  the  agricultural  class,  by  the  reduction  which  we  propose  to 
riake  in  foreign  meat  and  cattle,  and,  above  all,  the  removal  of  that  complete  pro- 
Kihitica  wftneh  we  found  when  we  approached  the  subject.  Not  wishing  to  enter  upon 
&>  qnescion  which  has  been  adopted  by  Parliament — ^I  mean  the  question  of  the 
C'>m-law»->wishiog  to  postpone  the  question  of  sug^,  till  the  alteration  of  which 
(henobklord  has  given  notice  comes  nnder  discussion — ^not  wishing  to  prejudice 
that  qoestsoQ  by  an  imperfect  reference  to  it,  I  have  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which 
i  r<M« — namely,  to  state  the  general  scope  and  object  of  the  commercial  arrangements 
j^ropoaed  by  hw  Majesty's  government,  and  to  vindicate  those  points  which  have 
tMa  aiaat  ioljeeaed  to  animadversion.    I  know  that  many  gentlemen  who  are 
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strong  advocates  for  free-trade,  may  consider  that  I  have  not  gone  far  enough.  I 
believe  that  on  the  general  principle  of  free-trade,  there  is  now  no  great  difiereDce 
of  opinion,  and  that  all  agree  in  the  general  rule  that  we  should  purchase  in  the 
cheapest  market,  and  sell  in  the  dearest.  [Cheers.]  I  know  the  meaning  of  that 
cheer.  I  do  not  now  wish  to  raise  a  discussion  on  the  Corn-laws,  or  the  sugar  duties, 
which  I  contend,  however,  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  I  have  stated  the 
grounds,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  why  I  consider  these  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  and  I  will  not  g^  into  the  question  now.  I  know  that  I  may  be  met  with  the 
complaints  of  gentlemen  opposite,  of  the  limited  extent  to  which  I  have  applied  the 
general  principle  to  which  I  have  adverted  to  these  important  articles.  I  have  felt 
satisfied  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  apply  such  important  changes  as  I  have  heard 
suggested  to  these  important  interests.  I  thought,  after  the  best  consideration  that 
I  could  give  to  the  subject,  that  if  I  proposed  a  greater  change  in  the  Corn-laws 
than  that  which  I  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  I  should  only  aggra- 
vate the  distresses  of  the  country,  and  only  increase  the  alarm  which  prevailed 
amongst  important  interests.  I  think  that  I  have  proposed,  and  the  legislature  has 
sanctioned,  as  great  a  change  in  the  Corn-laws  as  was  just  or  prudent,  coDsidering 
the  engaffements  existing  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  also  the  large  amount 
of  capital  which  has  been  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  think  that  we  have  made  as  great  a  change  as  was  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  I  shall  postpone  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
sugar  duties  unti^  the  noble  lord  regularly  comes  forward  with  the  motion  of  which 
he  has  given  notice,  and  I  shall  then  be  ready  to  state  the  reasons  which  have  in- 
duced her  Majesty's  government  to  adopt  the  course  which  they  have.  It  is 
impossible,  in  dealing  in  general  with  such  immense  and  extensive  interests,  to 
proceed  always  by  a  strict  application  of  the  general  principle,  for  in  such  cases  it 
IS  of  the  utmost  importance  to  proceed  with  caution.  I  believe  that  the  true  friend 
to  general  principle  will  argue,  that  it  is  not  expedient  or  proper  to  propose  such  a 
change  as  would  produce  so  much  individual  injury  as  to  cause  general  complaint, 
and  excite  a  strong  sympathy.  I  contemplate  the  matter  in  the  same  point  of  view, 
as  this  question  was  contemplated  by  a  distinguished  statesman,  now  no  more,  with 
whom  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  act  in  1825.  That  eminent  man  then  proposed  to 
make  some  changes  in  the  commercial  and  colonial  policy  of  the  country,  but  the 
proposition  which  he  brought  forward  in  1825,  was  not  so  extensive  as  that  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  House.  Those  measures  bad  my  cordial 
siip[K)rt  and  concurrence.  Mr.  Huskisson,  when  he  brought  them  forward,  prefaced 
his  speech  with  these  observations : — ^*  I  am  not  anxious  to  give  effect  to  new  prio- 
ciples,  where  circumstances  do  not  call  for  their  application ;  feeling  as  I  do,  from  no 
small  experience  in  public  business — and  every  day  confirms  that  feeling — how  much, 
in  the  vast  and  complex  interests  of  this  country,  all  general  theories,  however  incon- 
trovertible in  the  abstract,  require  to  be  weighed  with  a  calm  circumspection,  to  be 
directed  by  a  temperate  discretion,  and  to  be  adapted  to  all  the  existing  relations  of 
society  with  a  careful  hand,  and  a  due  regard  to  the  establishments  and  institutions 
which  have  grown  up  under  those  relations." 

These  I  think  are  just  and  profound  and  wise  opinions,  and  in  the  temper  in  which 
Mr.  Huskisson  acted,  I  and  my  colleagues  have  attempted  to  remodel  and  simplify 
the  tariff,  by  removing  the  prohibition  on  some  articles,  and  by  the  reduction  of 
duty  on  others,  and  we  have  proceeded  with  such  care  and  caution  as  to  produce  as 
small  an  amount  of  individual  suffering  as  was  compatible  with  the  end  in  view.  I 
regret  any  suffering  that  may  be  inflicted  on  any  parties,  but  if  we  admitted  the 
principle  of  putting  off  the  question  on  that  account,  I  fear  that  we  should  have  to 
postpone  the  consideration  of  all  such  questions  to  an  indeinite  period.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  general  result  of  this  and  the  other  measures  will  be  ample  compensa- 
tion for  any  individual  suffering  that  may  be  inflicted,  and  that  the  general  result  of! 
the  whole  will  be  to  increase  the  demand  for  the  employment  of  industry,  and  which 
would  also  increase  the  means  of  the  people  to  command  the  comforts  and  nec^saries 
of  life.  We  have  made  this  proposal  at  a  time  of  very  considerable  financial  em* 
barrassment,  but  in  doing  so,  we  have  set  an  example  in  Europe,  we  have  declared 
that  we  will  not  seek  to  improve  our  finances  by  increasing  the  duties  on  imports. 
Amidst  all  our  finandal  difficulties,  we  have  trusted  to  other  means  for  replenishing 
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the  dcheqaer.  Id  the  (ace  of  all  tfaese  difficulties,  we  have  come  forward  wilh  a  pro- 
posal  greatly  reduciog  the  restrictions,  and  imposts  on  foreign  articles.  I  deeply 
regret  to  have  it  to  say,  that  other  enlightened  communities  have  not  acted  upon  this 
priodple.  We  have  reserved  many  articles  from  immediate  reduction,  in  the  hope  that 
ere  long,  we  may  attain  that  which  we  consider  just  and  beneficial  to  all, — namely, 
increised  facilities  for  our  exports  in  return.  At  the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  say, 
titatit  is  for  the  interest  of  this  country  to  buy  cheap,  whether  other  countries  will  buy 
cheap  from  us  or  no.  We  have  a  right  to  exhaust  all  means  to  induce  them  to  do  justice, 
bat  if  they  persevere  in  refusing,  the  penalty  is  on  us,  if  we  do  not  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market  But  I  believe  firmly,  that  the  example  which  England  is  now  setting,  will 
nkimately  prevail.  The  countries  I  speak  of  may  hope  to  retrieve  their  financicd  diffi- 
CQldes  by  the  adoption  of  a  difierent  course  from  that  which  we  pursue ;  they  may 
think  to  increase  the  revenue  by  increasing  the  imposts  on  foreign  manufactures, 
bot  they  may  rely  on  it  they  will  here  be  met  by  that  very  influential  corrective  of 
bigb  duties — the  smuggler.  They  can  rest  only  on  one  of  two  measures  to  correct 
the  evib  arising  from  high  duties — ^they  must  either  resort  to  such  an  extensive 
establishment,  that  it  will  eat  up  all  the  profits,  or  if  they  neglect  this,  and  merely 
ifflpoae  exorbitant  duties,  without  keeping  up  an  exorbitant  establishment,  they  will 
find  that  almost  the  entire  demand  for  the  various  articles  will  be  supplied  by  smug- 
gten,  and  those  things  will  be  introduced  by  an  illicit  trade,  which  their  imposts  pre- 
heat the  introduction  of  legally,  and  with  advantage  to  themselves.  If  you  look  at 
the  ooQotries  in  which  high  protection,  prohibitory  protection  is  kept  up,  you  will 
gradually  find  the  people  of  those  countries  more  and  more  comparing  our  example 
sod  the  results  of  it,  with  the  principle  acted  upon  amongst  themselves  and 
the  results  of  it.  Take  Spain,  for  instance,  where,  as  Mr.  Huskisson,  among  others, 
ha4  pointed  oat,  protective  prohibitory  duties  existed  in  their  most  extensive 
form;  what  had  been  the  efiect  of  this  system  there?  Eternal  conflicts  on  the 
frootier,  and  no  revenue.  I  regret,  I  say,  that  in  other  enlightened  countries  there 
is  not  as  yet  evinced  a  disposition  to  follow  the  example  which  we  are  now  setting : 
ftod  I  very  much  regret  to  see  any  thing  of  this  illiberal  spirit  in  the  United  States, 
bat  I  at  the  same  time  feel  that  the  people  of  those  states  are  too  enlightened  not  to 
lee  that  oar  example  ought  to  be  follow^,  and  that  they  will,  ere  long,  take  care  that 
it  is  followed.  In  Russia,  attempts  have  been  made,  at  most  enormous  and  unpro- 
fitable expense,  to  introduce  manufactures ;  but  I  am  sure  that  before  long  the 
great  peeoniary  loss  sustained  in  that  country,  by  these  attempts  to  force  manufac- 
turei,  will  bring  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  people  of  their  futility.  I  feel  certain 
that  the  example  of  England  adopted  at  this  time  of  commercial  and  financial  diffi- 
cal^->-oar  determination  to  pursue  one  path  in  the  right  course,  will  operate  on 
foreign  nations ;  but  if  we  find,  that  our  example  is  not  followed — if  we  find  that, 
iofitaid  of  reducing  the  duties  on  our  manufactures,  they  resort  to  the  impolicy 
of  increasing  them,  still  this  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  operate  as  a  discouragement 
tA  ns  to  act  on  the  principles  which  we  believe  to  be  sound, — those  principles  which 
will  not  only  be  immediately  profitable  to  us,  but  the  example  of  which  will  ultimately 
ensure  that  general  application  of  them,  which  will  confer  reciprocal  benefit  both 
OD  oanelves  and  on  all  those  who  are  wise  enough  to  follow  it. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  order  of  the  day  was  read  for  the  House  resolving 
itself  ioto  committee  on  the  Customs*  Duties  Acts. 

On  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  ch^r — Major  Vivian  rose 
to  move  ^*  for  any  additional  details  which  may  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Meek  to 
the  government,  relative  to  the  importation  of  agricultural  produce,  salt  provisions, 
^M  or  any  passage  or  passages  wnich  may  have  been  suppressed.** 

1^  Worsley  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  Robert  Feel  said*  as  the  House  is  now  somewhat  more  full  than  when  I 
made  my  statement  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  evening,  I  will  refer  to  what  I  then 
stated.  *  I  stated  what  was  the  fact,  that  for  several  recent  years  a  gradual  advance 
had  taken  place  in  the  price  of  provisions.  I  took  the  year  1835,  when  I  said 
<listiiietly  that  the  price  of  meat  and  pork  was  at  its  lowest  point,  and  I  showed  that 
from  1835  to  1840,  a  progressive  increase  of  price  had  taken  place — I  stated  that  at 
tlte  aame  time  a  considerable  increase  had  taken  place  in  the  price  of  cattle 
imported  from  Ireland.    I  stated,  that  taking  the  prices  at  Greenwich  Hospital  in 
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1840,  as  cumpared  with  1835,  the  difference  of  price  in  meat  alone  made  a  difference 
in  the  cost  of  that  establishment  for  that  year  of  not  less  than  £4000.  I  then  took 
the  price  of  proyisions  in  France  and  Belgiam  and  this  country,  and  I  argued,  from 
the  gradual  and  progressive  advance  in  the  price  of  provisions  in  those  countries 
that  there  were  no  grounds  for  the  apprehensions  that  were  entertained  in  some  part 
of  the  country,  that  the  price  of  cattle  would  be  materially  lessened  by  importation 
from  those  countries.  With  respect  to  Holstein  and  Jutland,  I  admitted  that  there 
might  be  some  supply,  but  that  there  was  no  probability  of  such  an  increase  as  would 
have  any  serious  effect  on  the  price  of  provisions  in  this  country— seeing  that  within 
the  last  six  years,  notwithstanding  the  facilities  afforded  by  steam  navigation,  the 
prices  of  meat  in  most  of  the  public  establishments  had  progressively  incrnised 
durinff  each  of  these  years.  Seeing  that  this  had  taken  place,  I  stated  that  I 
thought  the  time  was  come  when  competition  with  respect  to  live  animals  and 
meat  might  be  safely  permitted.  This  was  the  statement  which  I  made  to  the 
House  with  respect  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  ]iarticular 
motion  before  the  House,  I  must  say,  that  there  must  have  been  somewhere  or  other 
a  gross  breach  of  trust.  These  papers  were  printed  solely  for  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  whole  of  the  material  information  was  extracted  from  them,  and 
given  to  the  House.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  it  might  be  remarked  that 
Mr.  Meek  was  never  alluded  to,  and  the  measures  proposed  by  the  government 
were  at  variance  with  the  information  furnished  by  Mr.  Meek.  But  supposing  that 
those  papers,  containing  information  procured  by  a  servant  of  the  government  for 
the  service  of  the  government,  contained  information  given  by  an  individual  who 
said,  that  he  would  communicate  all  the  information  in  his  power,  but  he  did  not 
wish  to  have  his  name  made  public.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  does  the  House 
think  that  it  would  have  a  right  to  compel  the  government  to  disclose  the  name  of 
that  individual.  The  government  gave  the  House  all  the  information  they  pos- 
sessed; they  gave  the  House  all  the  facts;  and  as  to  the  suppression  of  particular 
passages,  the  char^  is  altogether  without  foundation.  We  g^ve  you  the  prices  of 
meat  at  Hamburgh — we  gave  you  the  prices  taken  for  the  navy  contracts — we  gave 
you  every  thing  material-— but  a  gentleman  officially  connected  with  the  Victualling 
office  makes  an  observation  with  respect  to  the  expediency  of  taking  the  contracts 
for  the  navy  from  other  countries;  and  does  the  House  think  that  we  ought  to  give 
this  communication,  intended  for  the  government  alone?  W^ell,  then,  take  the  case 
of  an  individual  supplying  information  for  the  use  of  the  government,  requesting 
that  his  name  might  not  be  disclosed.  Would  it  not,  I  ask,  be  a  breach  of  all  confidence 
to  disclose  the  name  of  that  individual  ?  We  have  given  you  all  the  information 
with  reference  to  the  tenor  of  the  measures  we  have  proposed.  We  have  given  you 
the  price  of  the  contracts,  and  you  may  have  the  navy  contracts  if  you  think  it 
necessary;  but  I  think  it  would  be  going  too  far,  when  a  gentleman  connected  with 
the  Victualling  office  makes  a  suggestion  to  the  government,  that  tlie  government 
should  be  called  upon  to  communicate  that  information  to  the  House.  There  is  the 
other  case  of  an  individual  communicating  information  to  the  government,  under  the 
assurance  that  his  name  will  not  be  disclosed,  and  I  say  that  if  the  House  compels 
us  to  give  this  information  there  is  an  end  to  all  confidence.  We  have  withheld 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  information  contained  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Meek.  We 
have  given  you  all  the  facts.  In  the  exercise  of  our  discretion  we  have  withheld 
particular  passages,  which  I  maintain  we  were  justified  in  doing,  I  say,  then,  consi- 
dering that  there  has  been  a  gross  breach  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  somebody  in 
giving  to  the  hon.  member  information  intended  for  the  government,  I  trust  that 
the  House  will  not  compel  the  government  to  give  information  that  has  been  so 
presented  to  them. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chiur. 
Ayes,  219;  Noes,  152;  majority,  67. 

The  House  went  into  committee,  pro  formd,  and  resumed,  committee  to  sit  again. 

M^T  13,  1842. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  was  read  for  going  into  Committee  on  the  Customs*  Acts. 
On  the  question  being  put  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair — 
Viscount  Howick  moved  the  following  resolution,  *^  That  in  making  a  new  ammge* 
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oest  of  the  customs*  duties,  it  is  Dot  eipedient  to  inopose  different  rates  of  duty  upon 

tiie  same  articles  when  imported  from  foreign  countries  or  from  British  possessions, 
iouj  case  where  no  such  difference  now  exists ;  and  that  in  those  cases  in  which 
sitch  a  difference  already  exists,  it  is  not  expedient  that  it  should  be  increased." 

Six  RoBEBT  Pkbi.  : — I  was  in  hopes,  until  I  heard  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
gcntleiDaii  (Mr.  Baring)  that  the  object  of  the  noble  lord  was  to  save  us  the  trouble 
afid  delay  of  a  discussion  on  details,  and  that  we  were  to  get  rid  of  further  discussion 
bj  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  on  the  general  principle  of  the  tariff,  as  far  as  the 
difierential  duties  between  articles  the  production  of  the  colonies  to  those  produced 
iQ  forei^Q  countries  were  concerned ;  but  1  am  afraid,  from  the  speech  of  the  right 
Imo.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down,  that  the  object  of  the  noble  lord  will  not  be 
sc^mplished,  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  tells  us  that  when  we  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  tariff,  then  we  must  go  into  the  consideration  of  these  minute  articles. 
Xow,  I  confess  I  thought,  from  the  indignation  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
gave  vent  with  respect  to  medlars,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  promote  discussion  on 
d^is  oa  the  present  occasion.  I  thought  that  the  noble  lord  had  given  notice  of 
mis  motion  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  right  hon.  gentleman  from  a  difficulty, 
for  if  the  noble  lord  had  not  given  notice  of  his  motion,  the  division  must  have  been 
taken  on  some  individual  article  of  the  tariff.  That  article,  the  first  in  the  list, 
wriiild  have  been  colonial  asses,  which  so  greatly  excited  the  right  hon.  ^gentleman's 
bdigoation  the  other  night— and  he  would  have  had  no  alternative  but  to  try  this 
{Treat  question  on  the  subject  of  imposing  a  duty  of  Is.  Sd,  a-head  on  colonial  asses. 
I  certaioly  thought  that  the  noble  lord  had  brought  forward  his  motion  by  way  of 
^pmi  (monun  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  I  think  we  shall  do  better  by  folio w- 
ia^  the  example  of  the  noble  lord,  and  discussing  the  question  of  principle  rather 
than  bj  entering  into  these  details,  which  I  should  have  been  disposed,  nevertheless, 
to  treat  in  a  ^tter  temper  than  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  exhibited  with  regard 
to  the  sabject  of  medlars,  but  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be,  with  better  judgment, 
resened  for  an  earlier  period  of  the  evening,  if  we  are  to  enter  upon  them  at  all.  The 
right  bon.  gentleman  explained  to  those  hon.  members  who  did  not  hear  the  early 
put  of  the  diseossion,  the  nature  of  the  motion  made  by  the  noble  lord  (Lord  How- 
if't),  bat  I  protest  against  the  correctness  of  the  exposition  given  by  the  right  hon. 
^esilemao.  And  I  beg  those  hon.  gentlemen  who  were  not  present  and  did  not  hear 
tlie  early  part  of  the  debate,  to  hear  my  version  of  the  noble  lord's  motion.  It  is 
cehher  more  nor  leas  than  this : — ^^  That  in  making  a  new  arrangement  of  the  cus- 
trW  duties  it  is  not  expedient  to  impose  different  rates  of  duty  ^pon  the  same  arti- 
cl^  when  ifflported  from  foreign  countries  or  from  British  possessions  in  any  case 
vhere  oo  such  difference  now  exists ;  and  that  in  those  cases  in  which  such  a  differ- 
«Qee  already  exists,  it  is  not  expedient  that  it  should  be  increased.*' 

That  is  the  question.  We  are  required  to  lay  down  an  abstract  proposition  that 
'*  i«  not  desirable  to  raise  in  any  case  the  duty  on  a  commodity,  the  produce  of  foreign 
(vootries,  above  the  duty  on  the  same  article  produced  in  a  colony.  We  are  to  lay 
^'j^u  that  as  a  principle.  We  are  not  merely  to  correct  an  error  committed  with 
rj^pe«t  to  an  individual  article,  but  we  are  to  lay  this  down  as  a  principle  of  leg^sla- 
tioo,  that  the  difference  is  not  to  be  increased.  But  what  is  the  principle  for  which 
'iie  noble  lord  contends  P  The  principle  is  this  :  that  you  shall  treat  your  colonies, 
without  discrimination,  as  foreign  countries  in  this  respect.  The  noble  lord  will  not 
deoj  that  such  is  the  proposition  for  which  he  contends.  But  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
naa  and  his  friends,  when  in  office,  did  not  adhere  to  this  rule.  **  True,"  replies  the 
H^ht  hoo.  gentleman,  *'  there  were  slight  exceptions.  There  was  rough  rice  and  bees'- 
va  from  Sie  western  coast  of  Africa:'*  And  what  account  does  the  right  hon.  gen- 
^mea  give  of  the  motive  which  induced  them  to  take  this  course  ?  He  says,  **  If 
jnna  confer  a  benefit  on  the  natives  of  Africa,  it  would  be  by  encouragfing  their 
trade.  Oive  them  the  benefit  of  differential  duties,  and  you  will  encourage  their  at- 
tention to  domestic  industry ;  and  you  cannot  confer  a  greater  benefit  on  a  country 
lise  Africa  than  by  encouraging  the  natives  to  devote  themselves  to  industry.*'  But 
V  bat  becomes  of  the  argument  of  the  noble  lord  about  inflicting  injury  on  our 
(oloflies?  The  noble  lord  says,  **  You  only  disturb  the  application  of  capital ;  and, 
ii'der  a  notion  of  conferring  a  benefit,  you  are  inflicting  future  injury."  What 
Q  joaaity  waa  it»  then,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  rough  rice  on  the  coast  of  Africa? 
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J  840,  as  compared  with  1835,  the  difference  of  price  in  meat  alone  made  a  difference 
Id  the  cost  of  that  establishment  for  that  year  of  not  less  than  £4000.  I  then  took 
the  price  of  proyisions  in  France  and  Belgium  and  this  country,  and  I  argued,  from 
the  gradual  and  progressive  advance  in  the  price  of  provisions  in  those  countries 
that  there  were  no  grounds  for  the  apprehensions  that  were  entertained  in  some  part 
of  the  country,  that  the  price  of  cattle  would  be  materially  lessened  by  importalion 
from  those  countries.  With  respect  to  Holstein  and  Jutland,  I  admitted  that  there 
might  be  some  supply,  but  that  there  was  no  probability  of  such  an  increase  as  would 
have  any  serious  effect  on  the  price  of  provisions  in  this  country — seeing  that  within 
the  last  six  years,  notwithstanding  the  facilities  afforded  by  steam  navigation,  the 
prices  of  meat  in  roost  of  the  public  establishments  had  progressively  increased 
durinff  each  of  these  years.  Seeing  that  this  had  taken  place,  I  stated  that  I 
thought  the  time  was  come  when  competition  with  respect  to  live  animals  and 
meat  might  be  safely  permitted.  This  was  the  statement  which  I  made  to  the 
House  with  respect  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  particular 
motion  before  the  House,  I  must  say,  that  there  must  have  been  somewhere  or  other 
a  gross  breach  of  trust.  These  papers  were  printed  solely  for  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  whole  of  the  material  information  was  extracted  from  them,  and 
given  to  the  House.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  it  might  be  remarked  that 
Mr.  Meek  was  never  alluded  to,  and  the  measures  proposed  by  the  government 
were  at  variance  with  the  information  furnished  by  Mr.  Meek.  But  supposing  that 
those  papers,  containing  information  procured  by  a  servant  of  the  government  for 
the  service  of  the  government,  contained  information  given  by  an  individual  who 
said,  that  he  would  communicate  all  the  information  in  his  power,  but  he  did  not 
wish  to  have  his  name  made  public.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  does  the  House 
think  that  it  would  have  a  right  to  compel  the  government  to  disclose  the  name  of 
that  individual.  The  government  gave  the  House  all  the  information  they  pos- 
sessed; they  gave  the  House  all  the  facts;  and  as  to  the  suppression  of  particular 
passages,  the  charge  is  altogether  without  foundation.  We  gave  you  the  prices  of 
meat  at  Hamburgh — we  gave  you  the  prices  taken  for  the  navy  contracts — we  gave 
you  every  thing  materials-hut  a  gentleman  officially  connected  with  the  Victualling 
office  makes  an  observation  with  respect  to  the  expediency  of  taking  the  contracts 
for  the  navy  from  other  countries;  and  does  the  House  think  that  we  ought  to  give 
this  communication,  intended  for  the  government  alone?  Well,  then,  take  the  case 
of  an  individual  supplying  information  for  the  use  of  the  government,  requestuig 
that  his  name  might  not  be  disclosed.  Would  it  not,  I  ask,  be  a  breach  of  all  confidence 
to  disclose  the  name  of  that  individual  P  We  have  given  yon  all  the  information 
with  reference  to  the  tenor  of  the  measures  we  have  proposed.  We  have  given  you 
the  price  of  the  contracts,  and  you  may  have  the  navy  contracts  if  you  think  it 
necessary;  but  I  think  it  would  be  going  too  far,  when  a  gentleman  connected  with 
the  Victualling  office  makes  a  suggestion  to  the  government,  that  the  govemmeDt 
should  be  called  upon  to  communicate  that  information  to  the  House.  There  is  the 
other  case  of  an  individual  communicating  information  to  the  government,  under  the 
assurance  that  his  name  will  not  be  disclosed,  and  I  say  that  if  the  House  compels 
us  to  give  this  information  there  is  an  end  to  all  confidence.  We  have  withheld 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  information  contained  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Meek.  Wc 
have  given  you  all  the  facts.  In  the  exercise  of  our  discretion  we  have  withheld 
particular  passages,  which  I  maintain  we  were  justified  in  doing,  I  say,  then,  consi- 
dering that  there  has  been  a  gross  breach  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  somebody  in 
S'ving  to  the  hon.  member  information  intended  for  the  government,  1  trust  that 
e  House  will  not  compel  the  government  to  give  information  that  has  been  so 
presented  to  them. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair. 
Aywy  219;  Noes,  152;  mi^rity,67. 

The  House  went  into  committee,  pro  farmA,  and  resumed,  ooounittee  to  sit  again. 

Mat  13, 1842. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  was  read  for  going  into  Committee  on  the  Customs*  AeU. 
On  the  question  being  put  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair — 
Viaoount  Howiok  moved  the  following  resolution,  ■*  That  in  making  a  neir  arrange- 
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meat  of  the  customs*  duties*  it  is  not  expedient  to  impose  differeDt  rates  of  daty  upon 
the  game  arCides  when  imported  from  foreign  countries  or  from  British  possexioosi 
ill  m  cue  where  no  such  difference  now  exists ;  and  that  in  those  cases  In  which 
aj]£h  a  diSereooe  already  exists,  it  is  not  expedient  that  it  should  be  increased." 

Su  RoBEBT  IhatL : — I  was  in  hopes,  until  I  heard  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
TeotiemaD  (Mr.  Baring)  that  the  object  of  the  noble  brd  was  to  save  us  the  trouble 
iod  delaj  of  a  discussion  on  details,  and  that  we  were  to  get  rid  of  further  discnssioo 
br  the  inotioo  of  the  noble  lord  on  the  general  principle  of  the  tariff,  as  far  as  the 
difereotisl  duties  between  articles  the  production  of  the  colonies  to  those  prodoeed 
is  forn^  countries  were  concerned ;  but  I  am  afraid,  from  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  gaitkman  who  has  just  sat  down,  that  the  object  of  the  noble  lord  will  not  be 
teromplbbed,  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  tells  us  that  when  we  enter  into  the 
Ci'jik  of  the  tariff,  then  we  must  go  into  the  consideration  of  these  minute  articles. 
.Xow,  I  confess  I  thought,  from  the  indignation  to  which  the  right  hon.  geotleoian 
give  Teot  with  respect  to  medlars,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  promote  discussioo  on 
dftalb  on  the  present  occasion.  I  thought  that  the  noble  lord  had  given  notice  of 
u.b  motion  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  Uie  right  hon.  gentleman  from  a  difficulty, 
for  if  the  noble  lord  had  not  given  notice  of  his  motion,  the  division  must  have  been 
tik«fl  on  some  individual  article  of  the  tariff.  Tliat  article,  the  first  In  the  list, 
T  dd  bsve  been  colonial  asses,  which  so  greatly  excited  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
isdigoAtion  the  other  night — and  he  would  have  had  no  alternative  but  to  tiy  this 
erest  question  on  the  subject  of  imposing  a  duty  of  U.  ^d.  a-faead  oo  colonial  asses. 

1  certainly  thought  that  the  noble  lord  had  brought  forward  his  motion  by  way  of 
i'f'Otu  ataorum  for  the  rig^t  hon.  gentleman.  I  think  we  shall  do  better  by  follow- 
:r^  the  example  of  the  noble  lord,  and  discussing  the  question  of  principle  rather 
*  jan  by  entering  into  these  details,  which  I  should  have  been  disposed,  nevertheless, 
to  treat  in  a  ^tter  temper  than  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  exhibited  with  regud 
U;  the  sabject  of  medlars,  but  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be,  with  better  judgment, 
nwrrcd  for  an  earlier  period  of  the  evening,  if  we  are  to  enter  upon  them  at  alL  The 
right  hoo.  gentleman  explained  to  those  hon.  members  who  did  not  hear  the  eariy 
\  in  of  the  discussion,  the  nature  of  the  motion  made  by  the  noble  lord  (Lord  How- 
i'i).  bat  I  protest  against  the  correctness  of  the  exposition  given  by  the  right  hon. 
e^ikmui.  And  I  beg  those  hon.  gentlemen  who  were  not  present  and  did  not  hear 
t:i«  early  part  of  the  debate,  to  bear  my  version  of  the  noble  lord^s  motion.  It  Is 
ititber  more  nor  less  than  this : — ^*  That  in  making  a  new  arrangement  of  the  cos* 
t'tu*  dalles  it  is  not  expedient  to  impose  different  rates  of  duty  upon  the  same  arti- 

1^  when  imported  from  foreign  countries  or  from  British  possessions  in  any  case 
vuere  oo  such  difference  now  exists ;  and  that  in  those  cases  in  whidi  such  a  differ- 
•^ee  aJreadv  exists,  it  is  not  expedient  that  it  should  be  increased.** 

Thst  b  the  question.  We  are  required  to  lay  down  an  abstract  proposition  that 
>•  ii  Qot  desirable  to  raise  in  any  case  the  duty  on  a  commodity,  the  produce  of  foreign 
"/lotries,  above  the  duty  on  the  same  article  produced  in  a  colony.  We  are  to  lay 
«'  VQ  that  as  a  principle.  We  are  not  merely  to  correct  an  error  committed  witn 
'^pwt  Ut  an  individual  article,  but  we  are  to  lay  this  down  as  a  principle  of  kgislar 
^00,  that  the  difference  is  not  to  be  increased.  But  what  is  the  principle  for  which 
•>  noble  lord  contends  ?  The  principle  is  this :  that  you  shall  treat  your  colonies, 
*itiiOQt  discrimination,  as  foreign  countries  in  this  respect.  The  noble  lord  will  not 
i  sy  that  such  b  the  proposition  for  which  he  contends.  But  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
noQ  and  his  Inends,  when  in  office,  did  not  adhere  to  this  rule.  ^  True,**  replies  the 
r  rht  boo.  gentleman,  '*  there  were  slight  exceptions.  There  was  rough  rice  and  bees'- 
'«u  from  Sie  western  coast  of  Africa:'*  And  what  accoimt  does  the  right  hon.  gen- 
VowB  give  of  the  motive  which  induced  them  to  take  this  course?  He  says,  '*  If 
t  ^j  can  confer  a  benefit  on  the  natives  of  Africa,  it  would  be  by  encouraging  their 
tnde.  Give  them  the  benefit  of  differential  duties,  and  you  will  encourage  tbdr  at- 
irtdou  to  domestic  industry ;  and  you  cannot  confer  a  greater  benefit  on  a  country 
'iirr  .Vfrica  than  by  encouraging  the  natives  to  devote  tl^selves  to  industry.*'  But 
'  >^  becomes  of  the  argument  of  the  noble  lord  about  inflicting  injury  on  our 

^.oai€s  ?    The  noble  lord  says,  **  You  only  disturb  the  application  of  capital ;  and, 

2  ier  a  nodoo  of  conferring  a  benefit,  you  are  inflicting  future  iojiiry.**  What 
.  ioanity  was  it,  tbeSf  to  encoorage  the  growth  of  rough  rice  on  the  coast  of  Africa? 
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If  the  noble  lord's  principle  were  correct,  there  was  no  humanity  in  giving  peei  ^ 
encouragement  and  facilities  to  African  produce.  Humanity  ought  to  ha?e  dicta, 
the  establishment  of  the  same  rate  of  dutv  on  the  productions  of  Africa  and  those 
foreign  countries.  But  the  great  principle  of  the  noble  lord,  on  which  the  House 
to  decide  to-night,  is,  whether  it  be  just,  with  respect  to  all  articles  the  prcxluce 
your  colonies,  that  the  same  rate  of  dut^  should  apply  as  applies  to  articles  the  p: 
duce  of  foreign  countries  ?  If  that  principle  be  correct  there  is  an  end  of  your  colon 
system.  The  noble  lord*s  argument  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  our  colonial  conn< 
tion.  Is  it  just  to  say  to  the  colonies,  *^  You  shall  import  British  articles  on  a  nu 
favourable  footing  than  those  of  foreign  nations  ?''  You  are  at  the  present  mona< 
passing  an  act  through  the  House  giving  to  British  manufacturers  advantages  in  i 
colonial  markets^you  restrict  commercial  intercourse  with  the  colonies  by  prevei 
ing  them  from  choosing  their  markets.  Would  it  then,  I  ask^  be  just  to  mlj  to  t 
colonies,  **  You  shall  admit  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  on  more  favoural 
terms  than  the  produce  of  foreign  countries,  but  Great  Britain  shall  give  your  pi 
duce  no  preference  whatever?"  Yet  that  is  the  principle  for  which  the  noble  lo 
contends.  Then,  would  the  noble  lord  do  awav  with  the  privileges  which  Briti 
manufactures  enjoy  in  the  colonies  ?  If  he  would,  let  me  ask  him,  why  would 
miuntain  the  colonies  at  all  ?  The  colonies  are,  according  to  the  noble  lord,  to  ha 
the  uolitnited  right  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market.  This  country  ought  to  show  : 
preference  to  colonial  produce.  If  you  think  fit,  for  purposes  of  revenue,  to  la) 
duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  any  articles  coming  from  Russia  or  France,  in  that  caf 
according  to  the  noble  lord^s  orinciple,  you  ought  indiscriminately  to  lay  the  sac 
rate  on  articles  the  produce  of  a  colony.  Be  it  so ;  but  let  me  ask  the  noble  lor 
why  we  should  be  at  the  expense  of  defending  these  colonies  ?  The  noble  lord  sa) 
'*  See  what  results  followed  in  the  United  States  by  abolishing  these  distinctio! 
since  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  established — since ^he  system 
privilege  and  protection  has  been  abolished  ?'*  Be  it  so ;  but  why  retain  Uie  coloni 
if  we  are  to  derive  no  advantage  whatever  in  respect  to  commercial  intercourse — i 
advantages  to  navigation — no  exclusive  privileges  for  British  shipping  P  Why  abai 
don  these  advantages,  whether  real  or  supposed,  and  then  garrison  Canada  wii 
15,000  men  ?  The  noble  lord's  principle  is  to  let  the  colonies  govern  themselves,  ai 
declare  their  separation  from  this  country ;  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  our  connecti< 
with  the  colouies  can  be  of  no  possible  advantage  if  we  incur  all  the  obligations ' 
defence,  but  in  every  other  respect  place  them  on  the  footing  of  fordgn  countrie 
It  appears  to,me  that  the  colonies  can  be  nothing  but  an  onerous  obligation  to  th 
country,  if  the  principle  of  the  noble  lord  be  true.  The  noble  lord  says  that  M 
Huskisson*s  principles  were  adverse  to  the  course  now  pursued.  What!  Mr.  lliij 
kisson,  who  proposed  that  Canada  should  be  allowed  to  sell  her  com  in  the  Britii 
market  at  a  fixed  duty  of  5«.  With  the  noble  lord*s  resolution  in  force  it  would  hai 
been  impossible  for  Mr.  Huskisson  to  have  applied,  as  he  did,  his  principle  to  tl 
sugar  of  the  Mauritius,  lowering  the  duty  on  it  to  10«.  the  cwt.  It  would  have  befi 
impossible  for  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  1826  or  1827,  to  have  equaltaed  the  duty  on  tt 
sugar  of  the  Mauritius  and  that  produced  in  the  West  Indies,  if  the  House  of  Con 
mons  had  determined  to  act  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  noble  lord.  Whi 
did  Mr.  Huskisson  say  with  respect  to  the  Last  Indies  ?  Mr.  Huskisson  complainti 
of  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  in  refusing  to  our  manufactures  the  privilege 
which  had  been  given  to  other  manufactures.  Mr.  Huskisson  intimated  that  thet 
were  two  articles,  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  of  which  we  might  derive  i 
abundant  supply  from  our  own  colonies.  Mr.  Huskisson  said,  ^*  We  could,  he  w^ 
satisfied,  soon  be  abundantly  supplied  with  tobacco  from  the  East  Indies,  by  wii 
and  prudent  inducements  held  out  to  induce  its  improved  cultivation.**  The  rice  i 
India  would  soon  (indeed  it  was  already  doing  so)  usurp  the  place  in  our  list  of  ill 
ports  which  that  of  Carolina  had  held.  In  other  articles  the  same  change  woul 
soon  be  observed.  With  reference  to  cotton,  that  raw  article  so  essential  in  our  m 
staple  trade,  it  was  only  necessary  to  give  its  culture  in  India  the  same  encounig<^ 
ment  and  protection  which  the  indigo-trade  had  obtained  to  ensure  its  cultivatisi 
with  equal  success,  and  the  growth  of  as  good,  as  durable,  and  as  fine  an  article.  Ti 
result  would  soon  be,  that  the  cotton  of  India  would  rival  and  supplant  the  cottM 
of  the  western  world,  as  the  indigo  of  India  already  excelled  that  of  Guatemals,  i 
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itr.ch  it  was  formerly  so  mach  inferior,  and  would  still  have  continued  so  but  for  the 

.iicial  encooragemeDt  afforded  to  it. 

Therefore,  for  the  noble  lord  to  contend  that  Mr.  Huskisson  was  the  patron 
I  the  prindple  that  colonial  articles  in  all  cases  should  be  subjected  to  the  dutv  to 
rhich  foreign  arUcles  were  exposed,  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  fact,  lake 
ae  case  in  India.  You  have  ruined  the  cotton  manufactures  of  India  by  the  im- 
portation of  your  own.  You  insist  upon  India  receiving  it  upon  most  favourable 
;rais  to  yourself.  If  India  attempted  to  get  a  revenue  by  subjecting  your  cotton 
lanufactures  to  a  duty  you  would  take  means  to  prevent  it.  But  you  contend 
t)at  your  cotton  manufactures  shall  be  introduced  into  India  with  great  advantage, 
i  compared  with  the  manufactures  of  other  states ;  and  that  the  produce  of 
odia  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  to  which  the  produce  of  foreign  states  is 
iibject.  Is  there  any  justice  in  that  arrangement  ?  Will  the  noble  lord  be  pre- 
ared  in  contending  for  this  principle  to  subvert  altogether  the  colonial  interests  P 
kre  you  prepared,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  your  manufactures  in  the  colo- 
ie$,  to  inust  upon  your  manufactures  being  introduced  at  lower  rates  than  the 
lanufactures  of  other  countries  ?  I  put  it  to  any  rational  man  who  is  actuated  by 
quitable  principles,  whether  it  could  be  justly  concurrent  with  the  maintenance  of 
be  advantages  which  you  derive  from  those  colonies  to  contend  that  colonial 
iTvjdnce  shall  have  no  advantage?  It  would  be  altogether  inconsistent.  You 
lave  told  your  colonies  that  you  will  maintain  your  connexion  with  them ;  you 
lave  pledged  yourself  to  the  Canadas  to  nuuntain  your  connexion  with  them ;  and 

should  deeply  regret  if  the  House  of  Commons  should  propose  either  one  or 
be  other  of  these  alternatives — either  to  tell  the  Canadas  that  ^'  There  must  be  no 
istioction  in  favour  of  British  manufactures;  you  are  at  liberty  to  introduce 
**rench  goods  and .  the  manufactures  of  other  countries  on  terms  equally  advanta- 
'eous  with  those  on  which  British  articles  are  imported  ;**  or  to  take  this  other  and 
till  more  impolitic  course,  and  say,  **•  We  insist  upon  your  introducing  British  goods, 
fid  upon  depriving  you  of  the  discretion  of  carrying  on  intercourse  with  other 
ouotries  In  the  cheapest  manner — ^namely,  by  the  ships  of  other  countries;  but,  with 
espect  to  the  introduction  of  your  goods,  they  must  be  introduced  upon  the  same 
Dotiog  as  French  and  other  foreign  articles.**  Why,  sir,  to  use  such  language  as 
btss  and  to  adopt  such  a  course  as  this  now  suggested,  would  place  us  in  that  situa- 
ion  with  our  colonies  that  nothing  but  physical  force  could  enable  us  satisfactorily 
0  maintain  any  longer  the  connection.  Sir,  again  I  must  repeat  that  I  cannot 
nswer  for  the  justice  with  which  every  subject  is  treated,  with  respect  to  those 
iOO  or  700  articles  set  forth  in  the  tariff.  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  answer  for  the 
•i^tice  of  all  thoee  discriminating  duties.  If  the  course  you  mean  to  pursue  be  this 
-^oamely,  to  put  us  to  the  proof  with  respect  to  every  article  here  described — if  you 
Mke  ooe  article  with  the  sum  of  6d.  attached  to  it,  and  say  "  here  I  put  it  to  you 
Jb  defend  this  article  at  6d.,  and  this  other  which  is  marked  at  9<i.**  I  say,  Sir,  that 
>y  adopting  such  a  course  of  proceeding  towards  us,  we  should  find  it  utterly  im- 
>v>«ible  to  give  any  satisfaction.  Hon.  members  must  consider  the  complicated 
'el^&tionship  of  this  country.  They  must  consider  the  immense  extent  of  capital 
«hich  is  involved — they  must  consider  the  enormous  extent  of  our  colonial  empire, 
ind  the  extensive  field  of  our  commerce.  With  these  considerations  they  must  be 
aware  ai  the  danger  that  would  naturally  arise  by  any  attempt  at  legislation  which 
wr>ijld  rashly  shake  the  foundations  of  the  empire.  Vou  must  decide  on  the  whole 
of  those  financial  and  commercial  measures.  And  you  must  look  to  the  practical 
T9n\t»  vrbich  were  likely  to  follow.  We  have  donc^  all  that  a  wise  and  prudent 
i^bvemment  could  do  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  thi/  question.  We  have  made  an 
efort  to  restore  the  finances  of  the  country  and  relieve  the  spirit  of  industry.  I 
%i>peal  to  your  justice  to  decide  upon  these  measures  as  a  whole,  rather  than  to 
lacrifiee  tne  grand  object  we  have  in  view  by  descanting  upon  its  minute  parts,  in 
rt^pect  to  which  I  confess  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  g^ve  satisfactory  and  con- 
ri'wve  proofii  In  favour  of.  If  this  House  should  assent  to  this,  I  shall  still  hope 
tint,  as  the  course  we  have  pursued  has  been  hitherto  approved  of,  and  as  the  House 
im  already  decided  upon  the  general  principles  involved  in  the  noble  lord*s  amend- 
tiient,  we  shall  be  stilt  allowed  to  carry  out  our  objects  without  being  called  upon  to 
icoount  ta^  every  item  of  the  taxifL  The  amendment  of  the  noble  lord  cannot  be 
164— Vol.  IV. 
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entertained,  for  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  create  that  alarm  tbroaghoat  India,  the 
Canadas  and  the  whole  of  our  colonial  empire,  which  such  a  proposition  was  s»o 
well  calculated  to  do{  for,  by  adopting  it,  you  would  be  only  proclaiming  the  prin- 
ciple that  they  should  be  treated,  in  respect  to  colonial  intercourse,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  upon  no  more  advantageous  terms,  than  we  should  treat  the  foreigner. 
This  was  but  a  unilateral  course,  which,  in  justice  to  our  own  interests,  as  well 
as  those  of  our  colonies,  we  cannot  think  of  pursuing.  [Viscount  Howick :  I  urged 
it  against  any  great  alterations  being  made.]  Why,  I  would  ask,  is  not  the  whole 
of  the  noble  lord^s  principle  this — that  it  must  be  desirable  to  maintun  the  duties 
with  respect  to  the  produce  of  the  colonies  and  that  of  other  countries  on  the  same 
footing.  The  noble  lord  stated  that  you  were  doing  an  injuiy  to  the  colonies  by 
supporting  their  permanent  interest~4iis  principle  was  this,  that  colonial  produce 
ought  not  to  be  introduced  on  a  more  favoured  footing  than  that  of  foreign  countries. 
The  noble  lord  said,  the  system  we  pursued  on  this  subject  was  vicious.  I  am  now 
protesting  against  that  unqualified  and  exceptionless  doctrine — ^namely,  that  you 
ought  to  treat  Canada  in  respect  to  colonial  and  commercial  intercourse  on  the 
same  footing  as  other  countries.  If  such  a  proposition  be  entertained,  there  is  an 
end  at  once  to  our  colonial  empire,  and  to  maintain  it  will  only  be  to  place  a  useless 
burden  on  ourselves.  If  you  sanction  this  proposition,  then  you  ought  also  to  say, 
let  the  colonies  assert  their  own  independence,  and  provide  for  their  own  nuduten- 
ance. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that  the  Chairman  do  leave  the  chur :  Ayes, 
281 ;  Noes,  108;  majority  173. 

The  House  went  into  Committee,  and  resumed;  the  chairman  reported  progress, 
and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again. 


CUSTOMS  ACTS-THE  TARIFF— CATTLE. 
Mat  23,  1842. 

The  House  in  Committee.  On  the  first  resolution  being  proposed, — Mr.  Miles 
moved  as  an  amendment — *'  That  the  duties  to  be  levied  on  all  live  stock  imported 
from  foreign  countries  for  the  purposes  of  food,  be  taken  by  weight*' 

Sir  R.  Pebl  :  I  was  very  desirous  to  be  able  to  confine  my  observations  to  the 
particular  subject  now  under  discussion — whether  it  be  wise  to  remove  the  prohibi- 
tion which  now  exists  on  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  and  meat—r^'ubstituting  a 
moderate  duty.  But  the  noble  lord  has  invited  a  discussion  on  other  points — the 
Corn-laws,  and  the  sugar  duty.  With  regard  to  the  sugar  duty,  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  that  question ;  and  I  shall  then  state  why  we  think  that 
there  are  reasons  which  except  sugar  from  the  application  of  the  general  principles 
of  the  tariff.  As  to  the  Corn-laws,  any  one  would  have  inferred  from  the  speech  of 
the  noble  lord,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that,  under  all  circumstances,  and  without  any 
qualification,  the  people  of  this  country  should  have  a  command  of  the  cheapest  food; 
but  I  take  it  that  the  noble  lord,  the  author  of  an  8«.  duty,  must  himself  impoi^e 
some  restriction  on  that  principle  for  which  to-night  he  seems  inclined  to  contend. 
He  must  admit  that,  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  not  expedient  without  reference 
to  other  considerations  that  the  people  should  have  the  cheapest  food ;  because  other- 
wise his  principle  will  be  entirely  at  variance  with  his  own  proposal  of  an  8#.  duty 
on  wheat.  The  noble  lord  must  admit  either  that  there  are  special  burdens  in 
agriculture  which  justify  that  duty,  or  that  it  is  desirable  to  give  some  protection  to 
domestic  agriculture ;  and  the  question  then  between  me  and  tlie  noble  lord,  is  not 
a  question  of  principle — it  is  a  question  of  degree.  I  propose  a  graduated  duty.  The 
noble  lord  proposes  a  fixed  duty ;  but  in  vindication  of  his  Ss.  fixed  duty,  the  noble 
lord  must  contend  against  the  principle  which  he  has  put  forward  to-night,  taken 
without  qualification  or  exception ;  and  I  therefore  appeal  to  the  noble  lord's  assis- 
tance in  support  of  my  graduated  scale.  I  do  not,  however,  now  wish  to  revive  the 
discussion  on  the  Corn*Taw ;  but  I  thought  that  the  noble  lord  had  charged  me  with 
deladine  the  farmers;  and  had  said,  that  if  I  had  put  forward  any  such  proposition 
before  ue  last  eleotiooi  the  agricultural  constituencies  would  not  have  unplled  an 
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opinioD  30  strongly  in  my  favour ;  but  now  the  noble  lord  contends  that  I  have  shown 
Qodae  fafour  to  the  farmer,  and  have  proposed  a  Corn-law  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  the  tariff.  Surely,  it  is  impossible  for  the  noble  lord  to  contend,  that 
I  have  deceived  the  farmer  by  holding  out  false  expectations  of  protection,  and,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  that  I  have  shown  him  undue  favour.  I  come  now  to  this  particular 
propQsitioo ;  I  am  afraid  that  unless  I  am  able  to  apply  myself  to  the  particular 
proposab  as  they  are  made,  there  can  be  no  prospect  of  bringing  these  discussions  to 
a  close;  and  I  wiU,  therefore,  limit  myself  to  the  single  point,  whether  it  be  expe- 
dient to  continue  the  existing  prohibition,  or  to  impose  the  duty  proposed  by  the 
goTemment ;  and  I  discuss  the  question  with  my  hon.  friend  with  perfect  freedom 
iod  eandour;  I  entirely  differ  from  him  in  opinion  upon  this  subject ;  but  I  am  not, 
OD  that  account,  insensible  to  or  ungrateful  for  the  support  which  I  have  received  in 
respect  to  my  proposal  of  an  Income-tax.  Yes !  I  have  received  from  the  agricultural 
body,  diis  session,  most  valuable  and  generous  support  of  the  proposals  which  I  have 
made;  and  the  differences  which  may  .exist  between  us  cannot  disturb  my  grateful 
seoM  uf  their  assistance;  and,  no  doubt,  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  some  who 
ttow^  express  dissent.  I  luive  not  the  least  fear  that  the  differences  of  to-night  will  con- 
tiDue  beyond  to-night.  I,  however,  now  maintain  my  own  opinion ;  it  seems  to  me 
that  tbe  interests  of  the  country  do  require  that  the  prohibition  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  cattle  shooid  be  removed,  and  I  think  that  the  proposal  which  I  have  made 
will  benefit  all  classes  of  the  community.  When  I  spoke  last,  there  was  a  prevalent 
tpprebeosion  and  alarm  at  the  proposal  which  I  had  made.  I  then  said,  that  it  was 
not  oNisistent  with  the  part  of  a  true  friend  of  the  agriculturists  to  assume,  that 
that  panic  was  well-founded ;  the  reason  which  I  gave  for  not  acting  on  those  appre- 
beosioos,  was  my  belief  that  it  would  be  found,  before  we  got  to  the  end  of  the  tariff, 
that  those  apprehensions  were  at  an  end;  and  the  communications  which  I  have 
received  from  the  country  prove  the  correctness  of  that  impression.  I  think  I  may 
tay  that  the  panic  has  already  passed  away.  I  said  at  that  time  that  the  then 
diminution  in  the  price  of  cattle  was  attributable  to  other  concurrent  causes,  as  the 
price  of  fodder;  and  I  Ml,  besides,  very  confident  that  when  the  sober  judgment  of 
the  country  was  applied  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  those  apprehensions 
woold  give  way  to  the  natural  consequences  of  that  sober  judgment  Now,  I  have 
looked  into  a  country  paper,  and  the  country  papers  afford  a  very  good  indication 
of  the  feeling  of  the  country,  and  I  take  this  account  which  is  a  report  from  Liver^ 
pool  :—(*  Tbe  price  of  cattle  is  still  rising;  there  was  a  large  supply  in  the  market; 
but  the  prices  were  very  high ;  we  stated  a  fortnight  ago,  that  the  diminution  in 
price  was  the  oonseqoence  of  a  mere  panic,  and  would  not  continue.'* 

If,  then,  I  had  acted  on  the  panic,  I  should  have  been  left  in  the  lurch  by  the  panic. 
I  wiQ  now  read  another  extract : — 

'^LiVBBPooL,  Monday^  May  16. 
*'We  have  had  rather  a  large  supply  of  cattle ;  but  the  prices  are  very  high;,  beef 
6^^  to  7<f.;  mutton  Id.  to  1\dy 

Now  the  price  of  beef  and  mntton  being  Id,  and  1\d,  at  Liverpool,  I  put  it  to 
every  intdlimot  gentleman  in  this  House,  whether  it  is  right  to  continue  the  present 
prohibition  r  Why  do  I  take  Liverpool?  Because  Liverpool  is  the  port  into  which 
the  Irish  supplies  enter.  Now,  supposing  twenty  years  since  any  one  had  said  to  a 
Liverpool  man,  "  Look  at  the  present  supply  of  Irish  cattle,  I  will  tell  you  what  it 
vili  be  twenty  years  hence,"  wouldn't  his  natural  answer  have  been,  ^^  Why,  the 
Knglish  graziers  will  be  ruined.*'  In  1820,  the  number  of  cows  and  oxen  brought 
from  Ireland — lam  not  sure  whether  into  England  or  Liverpool  only — was  16,966 ; 
aod  oa  an  average  of  the  last  ^y^  years,  there  have  been  brought  from  Ireland  into 
the  port  of  Liverpool  alone  472, 200  cows  and  oxen,  or  upon  an  average  about  94,400 
ip  each  year.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  enormous  increase  on  the  prices  ? 
»So  far  from  tbe  English  grazier  being  injured,  the  prices  have  risen,  notwithstanding 
that  huge  increase.  Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  wise  to  continue  the  present 
pn>bibitaon ?  Are  we  not  bound  to  look  for  a  wider  area  whence  to  draw  our  supply  ? 
Take  the  avenge  of  tbe  five  years  preceding  the  last  five,  and  the  importation  into 
I'iverpool  from  Ireland  was  54,800;  compare  that  with  the  average  of  the  ^ve  fol- 
^^na%  yetni  which  was  94,400;    aod  do  not  these   facts  suggest  important 
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considerations  ?  Is  it  not  a  just  and  almost  necessary  inference,  that  the  population 
is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  supply  ?  Whence,  then,  is  our  supply  to  come  ? 
Look  at  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  ana  the  States  of  the  Grerman  C'onfederation — 
their  population  is  sixty-five  millions  of  inhabitants ;  they  require  cattle  for  their  ow  n 
supply  of  food ;  they  are  all,  I  believe,  importing  countries,  and  in  each  of  them  I 
am  saraAd  the  price  of  cattle  and  meat  is  rising,  and  the  consumption  increasing  in 
proportion  to  the  population.  The  noble  lonl  says, — "At  one  time  you  contend 
you  ought  to  remove  the  prohibition,  and  at  another  time  you  say  it  will  not  materially 
atfect  the  price  of  meat  in  this  country.'* 

I  roust  say  that  I  wish  it  would  reduce  the  prices,  for  I  consider  the  price  of 
meat  too  high.     I  take  this  proof  of  it : — Take  Liverpool.     I  see  that,  by  the  great 
improvements  in  steam  navigation,  there  are  forwarded  large  supplies  of  cattle  from 
Aberdeen,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland  into  Liverpool,  and  yet  I  see  no  benefit  in  that 
great  community  from  such  extensive  importation.     On  the  contrary,  I  see  a  pro- 
gressive rise  in  the  price  of  food.     I  say,  then,  that  that  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  removing  the  prohibition,  and  conclusive  of  the  policy  of  wideDing  the 
supply.     If  you  tell  me  there  is  great  alarm — a  great  panic  in  the  markets,  1  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  think  that  alarm  unfounded.     But  what  I  admit  to  be  the  chief 
benefit  from  this  alteration  is  this,  that  we  are  taking  a  new  security  against  the  con- 
stant progressive  rise  of  the  price  of  food  in  consequence  of  the  diminutioD  of  the 
supply  in  this  country,  and  the  consequent  rise  of  price  of  foreign  cattle,  I  think 
tliat  the  foreigner  will  be  ready  to  part  with  his  cattle  at  a  diminution  of  price  of  25 
per  cent.    At  the  same  time,  I  am  obliged  to  sav,  that  when  I  consider  the  countries 
of  Europe  from  which  cattle  can  be  introduced,  I  find  them  so  few  that  I  cannot 
think  there  will  be  any  great  diminution  in  the  price  of  meat.     Three  things  are 
always  put  out  of  consideration,  and  those  are — the  quantity  of  cattle,  the  quality  of 
the  meat,  and  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  in  increas- 
ing the  price  of  meat  upon  the  continent.     Depend  upon  it,  you  cannot  open  the 
markets  of  this  country  without,  in  some  degree,  raising  the  pnce  of  meat  m  other 
countries;  and  when  my  hon.  friend  refers  me  to  the  prices  of  4d,  and  Sd.  perpound, 
he  must  recollect  that  those  are  the  prices  with  this  prohibition  and  with  the  £nglt>h 
markets  closed  to  the  foreigner ;  but  if  you  open  the  English  market  the  necessary 
consequence  will  be  some  rise  in  the  price  abroad.     But  always  bear  in  mind  the 
quality  of  the  meat,  and  don't  think  that  meat  at  4d.  per  pound  in  Hamburg  or  Ht>l- 
stein,  if  such  be  the  price,  is  such  meat  as  that  at  Sd.  per  pound  in  Liverpool  or 
London.     The  things  are  perfectly  difiereut.     Meat  of  an  equal  quality  with  that 
which  we  consume  in  London,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  any  place  on  the  continent 
could  supply  at  a  less  price  than  6^.  instead  of  4d,    I  cannot,  however,  bat  think 
that  there  will  be  advantage  from  this  free  intercourse,  by  the  improvements  in  our 
breed  of  cattle  in  this  country.    I  was  very  much  stnick  with  an  account  of  a  meeting 
at  which  the  hon.  member  for  Berkshire  was  present,  I  believe  last  year,  of  that  most 
useful  institution,  founded  mainly  by  Lord  Spencer,  and  with  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  connected — I  mean  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.     I  read 
this  morning,  the  account  of  what  passed  at  that  meeting,  which  I  wul  quote  to  the 
House: — **Sir  Francis  A.  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  informed  the  council  that  he  had  at 
length  succeeded,  through  the  agency  of  his  friend,  the  celebrated  geologist  and 
writer  on  fossil  fishes,  Professor  Agassiz,  in  obtaining  possession  of  a  breeding  stock, 
which,  for  the  last  twenty- three  years,  since  his  first  visit  to  Switzerland,  he  had 
been  most  desirous  to  secure  for  this  country ;  and  that  four  of  the  finest  bulls  that 
Switzerland  could  produce  were  on  their  way  to  England,  and  would  arrive  to  the 
consignment  of  Mr.  Hanbury,  banker,  in  Lombard -street,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
Sir  Francis,  in  describing  this  stock,  remarks,  *  1  certainly  never  saw  more  beautilul 
cattle  than' the  Swiss,  not  even  in  Yorkshire,  and  they  combine  both  milking  and 
fattening  qualities,  which  is  an  immense  advantage;  the  proof  of  the  first  is  their 
being  the  cows  which  in  Lombardy  are  only  bought  for  making  Parmesan  cheese : 
and  1  hope  that  the  shapes  of  the  animals  now  sent  will,  to  the  best  judges,  prove 
that  they  possess  the  latter  quality  by  their  perfect  shapes.'    Professor  Acnssiz  not 
beinff  limited  in  price,  procured  for  Sir  Francis  Mackenzie  four  of  the  finest  and 
handsomest  young  bulls  that  Switzerland  could  produce ;  and  dthough  the  Professor 
considers  the  outlay  already  too  large  in  effecting  this  object,  Sir  Francis  eacpressed 
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the  coDYietioii  he  felt  that  he  should  be  rewarded  if  the  blood  was  found  to  do  good 
to  oar  English  breeds,  by  crossing  them.'* 

It  is  a  great  advantage,  then,  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  in  this  country,  to  have  an 
nohinited  access  to  the  cattle  of  the  continent;  and  with  our  skill  and  application  of 
diemieal  science  to  agriculture,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  if  this  intercourse  with  the 
eootineot  be  admitted,  there  will  be  great  benefit  resulting  from  it.  I  look  back  and 
find  tbat  scarcely  a  year  has  passed  without  many  applications  having  been  made  to 
the  treasury,  to  permit  bulls  and  other  animals  of  yarious  breeds  to  be  imported  from 
psrts  of  the  continent.  In  one  or  two  cases,  permission  was  given  ;  but  it  is,  I 
Dfed  hardly  say,  a  very  different  thing  to  do  this  by  a  mere  exercise  of  favour  against 
tlw  law  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  and  to  provide  for  regular  access,  on  the  part  of  our 
agneulturists,  to  the  best  continental  breeds.  But,  with  the  spirit,  the  industry, 
and  the  enterprise  of  the  Britbh  farmer,  I  believe  we  should  speedily  find  ourselves 
thoroughly  able  to  compete  with  any  country  as  to  the  supply  of  cattle.  The  only 
question  then  remaining  is,  whether  the  duty  shall  be  fixed,  or  according  to  weight  ? 
Sorely  a  strong  proof  of  the  propriety  of  imposing  a  fixed  duty  is,  that  it  is  adopted 
in  all  foreign  countries,  admitting  importation  of  live  stock.  In  Austria,  the  duty 
on  an  ox  b  8#. ;  in  Belgium,  it  is  10«. ;  in  France,  £2;  in  Germany  15«. ;  in 
Holland,  £\  3s,  4d, ;  the  same  reason  applying  in  those  countries  as  in  this,  if  any 
valid  reason  there  be,  for  preferring  a  duty  levied  according  to  weight.  And  let  the 
Ucxise  mark  this.  My  hon.  friend  will  avoid  saying  what  duty  by  weight  he  would 
wish.  Would  he  desure  one  of  2«.  6d,  per  cwt  r  No ;  he  of  course  does  not  deny 
that  he  wishes  a  higher  degree  of  protection  than  I  propose ;  and  he  would  doubt- 
less desire  a  duty  of  6«.  or  St,  per  cwt. ;  but  he  abstains  from  naming  any  duty ;  he 
win  not  ventare  to  specify  the  amount  per  cwt.  he  wishes.  But,  then,  I  say  that 
this  ought  to  be  fully  explained,  before  you  proceed  to  vote  for  any  abstract  proposi- 
tion. My  hon.  friend  should  really  tell  us  what  is  the  practical  purport  of  his 
proposal,  otherwise  it  would  be  a  mere  delusion  voting  upon  his  motion.  Of  course 
he  thinks  that  £1  per  head  is  not  a  sufficient  protection,  and  he  desires  a  higher  one ; 
bat,  then,  I  think  that  unless  we  clearly  comprehend  his  practical  intention,  many 
members  may  be  entrapped  into  a  vote ;  for  there  are  those,  I  can  well  understand, 
who  wooki  rather  have  2$.  6d.  per  cwt.  as  the  duty  than  £l  per  head.  In  that 
case,  observe  that  an  ox  weighing  4  cwt.  would  only  pay  10«.  duty — a  result  which 
mi^ht  not  entirely  tend  to  diminish  the  "  panic"  of  the  farmers,  nor  to  answer  the 
o(^  of  my  hon.  friend.  My  hon.  friend  wishes  really  for  an  increase  of  protection, 
«bich  would  involve  the  interposing  of  greater  difficulties  to  the  admission  of  food 
f«^r  the  people,  for  he  should  not  forget  that  the  levying  of  the  duty  by  weight 
woidd  create  such  an  unavoidable  delay  and  trouble  at  landing,  as  would  materially 
retard  and  obatruct  the  importation  of  stock  on  any  terms  arranged.  On  that 
eroond  I  oppose  it.  My  belief  is,  that  the  duty  of  £1  per  head  will  be  sufficient. 
I  stated  that  to  a  deputation  of  agriculturists,  who  waited  upon  me  to  press  their 
arguments  in  favour  of  higher  protection.  To  their  demand  I  could  not,  I  cannot 
aceede;  for  I  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  commnnity  require  that  there  shall  be 
a  diminution  of  the  protective  duty.  I  have  a  deep  impression,  a  firm  conviction, 
that  populaxion  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  supply  of  provision  in  this 
cumitry,  and  that  no  advantage  can  be  derived  by  the  agriculturists  from  keeping 
op  higher  duties  than  I  propose.  My  hon  friend  inde^  i^aid,  fattening  of  cattle 
pndoeed  in  this  country  no  profit.  Why  not?  Is  it  not  because  in  certain  districts,  pro- 
dudogkan  eattle,  the  most  enormous  prices  are  charged  for  them,  so  that  the  profit 
of  Eatteniog  b  done  away  with  ?  What  then  we  want  is,  to  bring  in  a  competition, 
which  may  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  lean  cattle.  As  to  fat  cattle  fetching  £25  or 
i30  a  head,  consider  the  difficulties  of  bringing  them  from  foreign  poru :  reflect 
that  the  firdght  cannot  be  inconsiderable,  could  hardly  be  below  £2  a  head,  and 
woald  probably  be  augmented.  Consider,  too,  the  inevitftble  risk  of  a  sea- passage, 
and  remember  that  there  can  be  no  insurance  against  the  ds^nage,  though  there  may 
be  Bgaiast  Uie  entire  loss  of  cattle  thus  transported  across  the  sea ;  all  these  things 
give  a  real  nractieal  protection,  over  and  above  the  duty.  My  interests  are  con- 
nected with  the  w^are  of  agriculture,  but  I  should  be  ready,  I  trust,  to  sacrifice  all 
penooal  imerest,  even  if  I  imagined  injury  to  myself  would  be  the  consequence  of 
the  mcamre  I  propose ;  but  I  r^y  can  assume  to  myself  no  such  credit,  for  I 
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believe  that  agriculture  will  derive,  not  injury,  but  advantage,  from  that  measurei 
persuaded  as  I  am  that  the  effect  will  be,  that  while  on  the  one  hand  all  the  unoect'S- 
sary  odium  attaching  to  agricnltural  protection  will  be  avoided,  the  establishment 
of  a  regular  but  mmierate  supply  from  the  continent  will  keep  prices  at  a  more 
equal  rate  here  and  abroad,  and  on  a  level  in  this  country,  more  consistent  with  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community.  I  am  therefore.  Sir,  compelled,  though  with! 
regret,  to  differ  entirely  from  my  hun.  friend ;  I  am  so  firmly  persuaded  that  justice 
to  consumers  requires  the  establishment  of  increased  facilities  for  the  admission  of 
food,  and  that  the  measure  is  by  no  means  adverse  to  the  best  interests  of  the  agri- 
culturists themselves,  that  I  can  make  no  concession.  I  must  adhere  to  my  ori^nal 
proposition,  which  I  trust  the  House  will,  by  a  large  majority,  support*  tltus  putting 
an  end  to  uncertainty  and  alarm,  and  passing  a  measure  which  I  do  believe  will  be 
as  beneficial  to  the  agriculturists  as  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Mr.  MiWs  proposition  was  negatived  by  a  migority  of  267. 

Mat  24, 1842. 

Honse  in  Committee.  On  the  qnestion  that  the  duty  on  oxen  and  bulls  be  20». 
per  head  from  foreign  countries,  and  lOs.  per  head  from  British  possessions :  Mr. 
Miles  proposed  that,  in  lieu  of  a  duty  of  20«.  per  head  for  oxen  and  bulls,  there  be 
levied  a  duty  of  5s,  6d  per  cwt.  He  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  right  hon.  baronet 
would  accede  to  this  alteration,  all  the  alarm  of  the  agricultural  body  would  be  at 
an  end. 

Sir  Robebt  Pjsxl  derived  great  consolation  from  the  declaration  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  that  if  he  would  adopt  a  9s,  4d.  duty,  instead  of  an  8«.,  he  would  remove 
ail  the  apprehensions  of  the  agncultural  body,  as  far  as  meat  was  concerned.  He 
could  not  have  been  far  from  the  mark,  therefore,  as  to  meat.  If  live  cattle  only 
weighed  four  cwt,  after  deducting  the  two-fifths,  the  hon.  gentleman's  proposal 
would  only  raise  the  duty  2«.,  and  although  of  course  the  duty  would  be  higher  for 
heavier  cattle,  he  would  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  why  he  could  not  consent  to  his 
proposal.  He  thought  that  the  du^  he  proposed  npon  meat  and  cattle  was  ample 
and  sufScient.  He  thought  that  if  lean  cattle  had  a  free  admission,  the  agricultural 
body  would  derive  a  great  advantage.  As  far  as  lean  cattle  was  concerned,  the 
duty  of  £l  was  sufficient,  and  the  agriculturists  would  have  a  right  to  complain  if 
he  flung  upon  them  only  fat  instead  of  lean  beasts.  The  hon.  gentleman^s  duty 
would  discountenance  the  importation  of  the  heavier  sorts  of  lean  beasts,  which  afibrded 
the  least  profit  to  the  farmers.  With  respect  to  fat  beasts  it  was  not  the  amount  of 
duly  but  the  distance,  the  small  area  from  which  a  supply  could  be  obtained,  and 
the  difficulty  of  transport  to  this  country  that  was  the  real  protection.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  his  hon.  fnend  would  not  think  it  disrespectful  to  his  opinion  if  be 
adhered  to  his  own  proposal. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Pusey,  who  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee. — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  it  was  admitted  by  his  hon  friend  the  member  for  So- 
mersetshire that  it  was  very  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  protection 
which  should  be  given  between  live  and  dead  cattle,  he  therefore  fixed  upon  oift  sum 
of  5s,  6d.  for  pigs,  sheep,  oxen,  and  cows;  and  if  so  great  a  judge  found  it  difficult 
to  say  what  the  amount  of  protection  should  be,  he  did  not  believe  that  a  committee 
of  the  most  consummate  graziers  could  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  on  the  subject 
It  appeared  to  him  that  it  was  for  the  House  to  decide  for  itself  upon  the  matter 
of  its  general  judgment.  If  he  yielded  to  the  suggestion  of  his  hon.  friend,  be  should 
be  eqiudly  obliged  to  g^ve  way  to  parties  interested  in  other  articles.  Why  not,  for 
instance,  have  a  select  committee  upon  the  subject  of  the  proposed  redaction  of  dutv 
on  spermaceti  oil  P  or  upon  the  subject  of  the  proposed  reduction  of  duty  on  seed, 
to  see  that  the  duty  on  one  seed  was  just  equivalent  to  that  on  another?  The  House 
ought  to  consider  first  v^ether  it  was  fit  that  prohibition  should  be  removed,  and  if 
they  were  satisfied,  then,  from  their  general  information  and  judgment,  they  should 
impose  such  a  duty  as  would  do  justice  to  the  producer  and  to  the  consumer;  if  they 
attempted  a  more  definite  plan  thev  would  fisil.  By  consenting  to  the  present  motion 
he  would  be  involved  in  endless  difficolty  and  delay,  and  his  hopes  of  a  speedy  pro- 
gress with  the  tariff  would  be  disappointed,  because  he  must  consent  to  committees 
on  many  other  of  the  1,100  articles  m  the  tariff. 
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Kr.  ViUiera  followed,  and  moved  that  the  blank  in  the  resolution,  which  it  was 
proposed  should  be  filled  up  with  twenty  shillings,  be  filled  up  with  one  shilling. 

Sir  R.  Peel :  The  course  the  noble  lord  intends  to  pursue,  almost  induces  me  to 
relrain  from  making  any  statement  with  regard  to  the  particular  province  of  Russia 
to  wfaich  the  noble  lord  has  alluded.  The  noble  lord  charges  us  with  having 
increaaed  the  apprehensiuns,  and  added  to  the  alarm  which  already  prevailed  in  the 
eomitry,  by  stating  the  immense  amount  of  com  that  would  be  imported  from  a  pro- 
vince of  Russia  into  our  markets.  Just  let  me  remind  the  noble  lord  and  the 
eommittee  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  The  noble  lord,  or  the  late  government, 
appoints  as  a  commercial  agent  at  St.  Peter8bui*gh  a  gentleman  well  able  to  afibrd 
commereial  information  to  this  country.  The  late  government  volunteered  to  get 
eorreel  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  supply  of  com  that  could  be  derived  from 
£r»reign  countries.  Their  consul,  appointed  on  aoconnt  of  his  commercial  qualifica- 
ticHis,  informs  the  government  that  38,000,000  of  quarters  of  wheat — ^he  begged  pardon 
— of  com,  could  he  brought  from  a  certain  provmce  of  Russia.  Her  Majesty  ^s  late 
government  were  then  intent  upon  an  alteration  of  the  Corn-laws;  and  though,  of 
course,  they  bad  read  that  inforoiation,  still  tliey  had  never  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  ioquire  of  their  informant — this  commercial  agent — ^upon  what  -basis  thb 
piece  of  information  was  founded.  They  never  put  that  question,  but  they  had 
pfintcd  lor  the  information  and  instruction  of  parliament  and  the  country  the  state- 
ments they  had  derived  from  such  a  high  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  capabilities 
of  Roam  as  their  commercial  agent  or  consul.  This  information  was  in  their  pos- 
MSKion  for  several  months,  and  yet  he  was  the  first  person  to  say,  that  it  was  a  most 
ftstoondin^  statement ;  and  accordingly  he  asked  if  there  was  not  an  error  on  the 
i^ny  Iboe  of  it.  On  reference  to  the  original  despatch,  it  was  founded,  that  the 
3^1,000,000  quarters  of  corn  appeared,  not  in  figures,  but  at  length,  in  the  hand- 
vriti]^  of  the  consul  himself.  And  there  it  remained,  without  any  attempt  on  the 
Ute  government  to  clear  up  the  manifestly  apparent  mistake ;  and  then  the  noble 
lord  charges  us  widi  continuing  this  mistake,  which  originated  with,  and  was  derived 
from  their  information.  Now,  he  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  noble  lord  was 
more  responsible  for  those  exaggerated  apprehensions  of  which  the  noble  lord  spoke, 
for  the  printing  and  circulating  this  information  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  until 
be  and  the  government  with  which  the  noble  lord  was  connected  found  out  the  mis- 
take, and  then,  when  it  was  pointed  out,  they  wrote  to  their  consul  to  ask  if  his 
information  was  correct. 

The  emnmittee  divided,  on  the  question  that  the  blank  be  filled  up  with  the  words 
'*  One  Sfailling.*'--Aye8,  44;  Noes,  209;  majority,  165. 

On  the  main  question  being  again  put, — Major  Vivian  moved,  ^'  That  the  duty  on 
eattk,  oieat,  and  other  provisions  mentioiied  in  the  tariff,  imported  from  the  Canadas, 
be  equal  to  the  import  duties  from  other  foreign  countries.'* 

Sir  R.  Peel  doubted  whether  the  hon.  gentleman  had  been  happy  in  the  article  on 
vhich  be  bad  thought  fit  to  bring  forwaid  this  question ;  for  it  was  on  the  question 
of  the  doty  on  oxen  that  the  committee  were  then  deliberating,  and  he  did  not  con- 
ceive that  there  conld  possibly  be  any  danger  of  importation  of  oxen  from  the  banks 
of  the  Miaaisiippi.  The  same,  of  course,  with  respect  to  fresh  meat.  To  be  sure, 
be  had  seen  a  haunch  of  venison  brought  from  that  country,  but  it  was  not  quite  in 
a  state  in  whieh  he  should  have  liked  to  venture  upon  it.  He  did  not  think  that  it 
was  Deceesanr  to  ^o  into  the  principle  of  the  hon,  gentleman's  proposed  alteration. 
The  Hooae  had  discussed  the  principle  very  fully  a  short  time  ago ;  they  had  al- 
lowed this  boon  to  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and  he  did  not  see  why  they  should  not 
ftUow  it  to  the  Canadas ;  for  he  did  not  see  any  great  ground  of  apprehension  that 
there  would  be  any  such  influx  of  meat  from  that  country  as  the  hon.  gentleman 
teemed  to  apprehend.  The  hon.  gentleman,  however,  said  there  would  be  no  boon 
to  the  Canadas,  becauFC,  he  said,  they  had  no  cattle  there  at  present;  but  if  cattle 
conkl  he  fed  there  so  as  to  be  converted  into  salt  meat  for  exportation  to  this  country, 
then,  he  thought,  that  would  be  a  benefit  to  Canada.  It  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
eolooiat,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  consumer  also ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  the 
effect  with  respeet  to  the  quantity  likely  to  be  imported  would  be  such  as  need  give 
riac  to  any  apprehensions.  Therefore  he  trusted  that  the  House  would  feel,  that  it 
was  BOi  WM  to  acoade  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  whose  object,  as  he 
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apprehended,  was,  to  raise  the  amount  of  duty  on  all  these  articles  of  stock  imporied 
from  the  colonies  to  the  same  height  as  if  they  came  from  foreign  countries. 

In  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  C.  Buller  and  Viscount  Ilowick — 

Sir  R.  Peel  remarked,  that  where  there  existed  such  differences  of  opinion,  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  of  what  would  be  the  real  operation  of  the 
tariff.  He  believed  the  noble  lord  would  admit,  that  spring  corn,  and  not  wheat, 
was  chiefly  used  in  the  feeding  of  cattle.  He  had  been  in  the  first  instance  told,  that 
the  protection  given  to  spring  com  was  disproportioned  to  that  which  was  given  to 
wheat ;  but  the  argument  of  the  noble  lord  went  to  show,  that  it  would  be  more 
beneficial  to  the  agricultural  interest  if  less  protection  were  given  to  spring  com.  It 
now  appeared  that  he  had  been  wise  in  giving  that  less  amount  of  protection  to 
spring  com,  and  he  hoped  that  this  would  be  treasured  up  by  those  agriculturists 
who  dealt  in  spring  com.  According  to  the  argument  made  by  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  East  l^merset,  the  other  ni^ht,  he  ought  to  say  to  the  members  for  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  *^  Don*t  be  at  all  afraid  of  the  importation  of  barley  and  oats,  for 
the  hon.  member  for  Somerset  says,  they  will  only  come  in  in  the  shape  of  fat  cattle 
and  pigs.**  But  how  did  the  trade  with  Ireland  confirm  that  argument  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Somerset?  Not  at  all;  for  it  appeared,  on  the  contrary,  that  this 
economical  mode  of  importing  barley  and  oats  in  the  shape  of  fat  cattle  had  not  taken 
effect.  Simultaneously  with  the  importation  of  the  largest  quantity  of  fat  cattle  from 
that  country  there  had  been  the  importation  of  the  lurgest  quantity  of  oats. 

Major  Vivian  ultimately  withdrew  his  motion ;  the  blank  for  the  duty  on  colonial 
cattle  was  ordered  to  be  filled  up  with  **  ten  shillings,'*  and  the  remaining  items  were 
agreed  to. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  articles  of  fish,  fruit,  &c.,  a  number  of 
items  were  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed,  Committee  to  sit  again. 


INCOME-TAX— THIRD  READING. 
Mat  30,  1842. 

Sib  Robebt  Pebl  moved  the  third  reading  of  the  Property-tax  bill,  when  Mr. 
Sharman  Crawford  moved  as  an  amendment  a  resolution,  having  for  its  object  a  more 
full  and  fair  representation  of  the  people. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  trusted,  that  the  hon.  member  would  not  charge  him  with  any 
want  of  respect  if  he  declined  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this  motion,  which  the 
hon.  member^s  speech,  however,  held  out  every  inducement  to  do.  He  thought  that 
much  more  favourable  occasions  could  have  been  adopted  for  proceeding  with  a 
proposition  for  a  change  in  our  representative  system.  The  hon.  gentleman,  on  his 
former  motion  on  this  subject,  stated  very  strong  opinions  that  that  House  did  not 
represent  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  system  of  representation  was 
defective.  The  hon.  gentleman  s  motion,  which  involved  the  main  principle  of  his 
resolution  of  that  night,  had  already  been  fully  discussed.  The  proposition  which 
was  now  made  was  even  of  a  more  extensive  character  than  that  made  on  a  former 
occasion,  for  the  hon.  member  now  declared  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  was  incapable  of  performing  its  functions,  and  that  the  only  step 
they  ought  to  take  was  immediately  to  resolve  upon  an  extensive  reform  in  the  re- 
presentation. If  the  House  was  not  at  liberty  to  impose  an  Income-tax,  they  were 
hardly  competent  to  reform  the  tariff,  and  were  not  capable  of  performing  any  of  the 
constitutional  functions  which  had  been  assigned  to  it.  It  the  House  was  unfit  to 
impose  this  measure,  there  was  no  other  act  which  they  could  justly  perform.  He 
was  very  much  afraid  that  the  hon.  gentleman^s  motion  would  go  to  the  extent  of 
declaring,  that  the  House  could  not  even  reform  itself.  In  short,  all  the  functions 
of  legislation  must  be  stopped  until  this  reform  took  place.  He  thought  that  this 
would  be  most  unwise  in  the  present  state  of  the  country.  He  had  already  stated 
the  substantive  objections  he  entertained  to  the  proposition  on  a  previous  occasion, 
and  he  would  not  then  repeat  them.  He  thought  also,  that  it  would  be  most  inex- 
pedient to  discuss  the  question  of  parliamentaiy  reform  on  a  motion  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  Income-tax  bilL    He  trusted  that  the  hon.  member  would  not  think 
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that  his  ahshuning  to  say  any  more  on  the  present  occasion  arose  from  any  want  of 
respect. 

Ameodment  negatiyed.  Question  again  pnt  that  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time, 
Mr.  F.  T.  Baring  rose,  and  was  proceeding  to  bring  forward  an  amendment,  when 
Sir  R.  Peel,  who  had  jast  previously  been  called  out  of  the  House  by  Sir  J.  Graham, 
rose,  amidst  loud  cries  of  *^  hear,"  and  addressed  the  House  in  the  following  words, 
at  lent  as  nearly  as  we  could  collect  them,  for  the  right  hon.  baronet's  excitement 
well  nigh  OTerpowered  his  utterance : — Whatever  may  be  the  inconvenience  to  the 
public  service  resulting  from  delay,  yet  still  I  think  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  my 
duty,  with  my  position,  and  I  feel  certain  that  it  would  be  unsatisfactory  to  the 
House,  were  I  not,  after  what  I  have  just  heard,  to  propose  that  the  consideration  of 
the  question  now  before  us  be  postponed.  I  ought  to  premise,  that  the  information 
I  have  received  is  so  imperfect  that  I  must  repeat  it  with  great  distrust  as  to  the  en* 
tire  accnracy  of  it ;  but,  since  I  came  into  the  House,  information  has  reached  me 
that  an  attempt  has  been  made  on  her  majesty's  life — an  attempt  which  a  merciful 
Frovidenee  has  rendered  abortive ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  assassin  is 
now  in  custody ;  and  he  will,  consequently,  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  be  sub- 
jected to  an  examination.  Under  these  circumstances — [Mr.  0.  Wood :  Is  the  Queen 
quite  safe?]  Perfectly  so.  I  would,  under  these  circumstances,  suggest  that  we  do 
DOW  adjourn,  and  if  this  proposal  be  agreed  to,  the  debate  can  be  renewed  to-morrow. 
My  noble  friend  the  member  for  Dorsetshire,  has  received  a  pledge  of  precedence  for 
his  moCum  to-morrow  at  five  o'clock,  but  immediately  after  that  is  disposed  of,  the 
right  hoQ.  gentleman's  amendments  can  be  taken.  At  present  I  do  not  think  that, 
our  feelings  being  naturally  all  so  excited,  we  could  pay  proper  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject; and  I  therefore  would  suggest  that,  not  only  out  of  respect  to  our  Sovereign, 
but  from  our  inability,  under  the  circumstances,  to  pay  the  requisite  attention  to  the 
question  before  ns,  it  will  be  better  to  postpone  the  oebate,  and  I  therefore  move,  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Lord  John  Russell  briefly  seconded  the  motion,  and  the  House  adjourned. 

On  the  next  day  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 


SUGAR  DUTIES. 
Jure  3,  1842. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved,  **That  towards  raising  the  supply 
granted  to  her  Mijestv,  the  several  duties  on  sugar  and  molasses  now  payable  shaU 
be  further  eootinued.' 

Mr.  Labouehere  'moved  as  an  amendment,  '*  That  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  be 
reduced  to  30«.  per  cwt.,  and  on  colonial  sugar  to  20f.  per  cwt. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  discussion  which  ensued — 

Sim  RoBKVT  PasL  said  it  was  quite  evident  that,  if  this  debate  were  permitted  to 
proceed,  there  would  be,  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  a  considerable  dmee  of 
heat  and  asperity,  quite  inconsistent  with  the  calmness  of  deliberation.  He  thought 
it  was  his  duty  to  prevent  that  by  rising  to  counsel  moderation  in  the  combined 
phalanx  of  his  opponents,  and  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  come  to  this  practical  conclusion,  that  by  far  the  safest  course  they  could 
pursue  would  be  to  vote  for  the  proposition  of  her  Majesty's  government,  and  leave 
the  qucssioii  in  the  hands  in  which  it  ouffht  to  be.  It  was  penectly  evident,  that  to 
adopt  any  rival  proposition  would  produce  no  satisfaction  whatever.  He  did  not 
fpeak  against,  bat  he  voted  against  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bath,  for  he 
f<*lt  that  calm  reason  was  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  the  principles  it  embodied. 
The  hon.  member  for  Montrose  announced  his  wish  to  maintain  our  colonial  depen- 
deocicB,  bat  said,  that  his  object  was  to  see  each  colony  paying  for  itself.  He 
apprehended  that  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath  to  admit 
these  eoloniee  to  an  unlimited  competition  with  slave  possessing  colonies,  was  not 
the  way  to  ensure  that  object.  The  hon.  member  said,  that  if  the  weavers  of  Lan- 
cashire were  asked  what  benefit  they  derived  from  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar,  they 
wooki avoMdly  say,  "None."    But  he  put  it  to  the  hon.  member,  whether  that 
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was  the  test  by  which  any  great  question  affecting  the  country  was  to  be  decided  ? 
If  he  asked  a  Lancashire  weaver  what  benefit  be  derived  from  Jamaica,  and  that  his 
reply  was  '^  None,"  ought  that  to  induce  him  to  abandon  JamaicaP  Was  the  hoo. 
gentleman  prepared  to  test  the  advantages  derived  from  our  connection  with  India 
in  the  same  manner  ?  Or,  should  we  abandon  our  colonial  dependencies  altogether 
upon  the  assurance  of  a  distressed  weaver  of  Lancashire,  that  he  was  not  aware  thai 
any  benefit  was  conferred  upon  this  country  by  those  dependencies  ?  If  that  were 
the  principle  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  it  was  quite  clear,  that  in  order  to 
conform  to  it,  we  must  resolve  our  power  into  the  narrow  limits  of  our  own  re- 
sources, and  try  what  England  could  do  against  the  world,  after  having  atMrndoned 
all  those  dependencies  which  she  had  established  to  her  glory.  It  was  not  merelj  a 
material  or  pecuniary  benefit  that  was  to  be  regarded  in  the  loss  of  our  colonies. 
England  was  governed  by  higher  considerations,  and  could  never  be  guilty  of  such 
ingratitude,  such  a  breach  of  faith,  as  to  forsake  those  dependencies  that  she  had 
fostered  and  protected.  He  asked  whether  the  government  was  not  entitled  to  de- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  House  upon  the  subject.  The  proposal  was,  that  the 
existing  duties  should  continue  for  one  year  longer.  He  was  referring  to  the  annual 
vote  upon  the  sugar  duties,  which  did  not  prevent,  but  compelled  the  consideration 
of  the  question  in  another  year.  The  question,  then,  upon  which  the  sense  of  the 
House  would  be  taken  was,  whether  or  not  the  sugar  duties  should  continue  for 
auother  year?  He  asked,  whether  the  government  had  taken  a  course  respecting 
the  commercial  tariff  of  the  country  which  disentitled  it  to  the  support  and  confi- 
dence of  the  House.  It  was  said,  that  all  minor  interests  were  sacrificed,  but  that 
where  any  great  political  interest  intervened,  there  was  deference  and  submission. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  government  was  fairly  chargeable  with  such  partiality. 
Much  had  been  said  about  the  West- India  interest,  and  it  was  said  that  the  govern- 
ment supported  a  monopoly  out  of  deference  to  it,  but  certainly  nothing  could  equal 
the  folly  of  a  government  that  could  act  improperly  and  unjustly  for  the  purpose 
of  conciliating  the  support  of  the  West-Indian  interest.  In  the  unreformed  parlia- 
ment the  West-Indian  interest  may  have  been  powerful,  but  the  Reform  bill  struck 
a  great  blow  at  that  interest ;  and  he  believed  that,  in  point  of  political  influence, 
no  interest  at  the  present  moment  was  weaker  than  that  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
noble  lord  had  spoken  of  the  tariff  as  if  the  consumer  in  this  country  would  derive 
no  advantage  from  it.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  it  did  nothing  material  with  re- 
spect to  meat.  He  would  only  remind  the  noble  lord,  that  he  had  been  ten  years 
in  office,  and  had  never  proposed  any  alteration  in  the  tariff.  The  noble  lord  did 
bring  forward  a  sort  of  Ss,  duty  on  com ;  but  during  the  whole  ten  years  that  he 
remained  in  office,  did  he  ever  intimate  his  intention  of  reducing  the  duty  on  foreign 
cattle  or  provisions?  In  reference  to  the  measure  which  he  had  introduced,  he 
knew  that  the  apprehennons  entertained  regarding  it  were  grea£ly  exaggerated ;  but 
he  had  held  no  equivocal  language  on  the  subject.  The  price  of  meat  was  high ;  but 
he  had  always  said  that  there  were  physical  difficulties  which  constituted  a  protec- 
tion to  the  meat  of  this  country,  and  which  would  prevent  any  great  reduetion  in 
its  price.  When  he  heard  that  the  i^iprehensioos  were  so  great,  that  the  price  of 
cattle  had  fallen  25  per  cent.,  he  thought  it  was  time  to  interfere.  He  adverted  to 
this,  because  the  noble  lord  had  talked  of  his  fearing  to  offend  a  powerful  interest, 
and  he  wished  to  contrast  the  course  which  he  had  pursued  with  that  of  the  late 
government — a  course  in  which  he  ran  greater  risk  than  any  minister  ever  ran, 
and  he  saw  that  nearly  a  hundred  of  those  members  who  had  given  him  their  con- 
fidence were  un  this  particular  point  prepared  to  vote  against  him,  and  he  thought 
that  in  adhering  to  his  resolution  he  had  given  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  prepared 
to  incur  the  risk  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  people.  He  contrasted  that  course 
with  the  one  pursued  by  the  noble  lord.  The  noble  lord  might  say,  that  he  bad 
great  reforms  in  contemplation.  But  when  the  noble  lord  brought  forward  his  pro- 
posal for  a  fixed  duty  in  com,  there  was  not  a  whisper  of  any  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  the  other  articles  of  provisions.  The  noble  loni  now  produced  a  proposition  in 
reference  to  the  sug^  duties  different  from  that  produced  last  year,  and  the  noble 
lord  surely  would  not  blame  those  who  attacked  and  negatived  that  proposition 
which  now  appeared  not  to  be  a  perfect  Minerva,  sprung  at  once  from  the  brain  of 
Jupiter.    The  present  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  womd  eauae  a  loss  to  the  re- 
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Tenne  of  from  £600,000  to  £600,000.  The  faoii.  member  for  Weymouth  Memed 
to  think  that  a  reduction  of  }  J.  in  the  price  of  sugar,  would  be  a  small  matter ;  but 
if  they  argued  against  a  reduction  because  it  was  small,  they  would  never  have  any 
redoction  in  the  tariff.  But  viewing  the  matter  abstractedly,  these  small  savings  con- 
stituted great  savings  on  the  whole.  Each  small  saving  would  tell  u|)on  another 
small  saTing,  and  therefore  they  would  propagate  themselves.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  said,  that  they  ought  to  take  off  this  tax,  because  it  was  a  burden  on 
the  people.  If  they  took  that  as  a  principle,  he  would  venture  to  say  that  there 
would  be  a  deficit  even  with  the  Income-tax,  of  £2,000,000.  He  had  no  doubt, 
if  he  were  asked  the  question,  whether  he  would  think  it  right  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  wool,  if  he  looked  at  the  question  abstractedly,  he  would  say  that  he  did.  If 
he  were  asked  the  same  question  as  to  the  duty  on  cotton  wool,  he  would  probably 
give  the  aaroe  answer.  If  they  raised  a  duty  of  £600,000  from  sugar,  which  thev 
onght  to  sacrifice,  they  would  lose  £800,000  on  wool  and  cotton  wool.  If  he  took 
the  exeiae  duty  on  glass,  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  there  was  not  one  article 
the  reduction  of  dutj  on  which  would  confer  such  great  benefit  on  the  people.  So 
of  every  duty,  if  he  looked  at  it  simply  and  abstractedly,  he  must  give  way  to  the 
arguments  for  a  reduction.  But  in  the  present  instance,  and  with  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  produce  of  the  Income-tax,  he  could  not  agree  to  the  loss  of  £600,000 
in  the  revenue,  to  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  }«/.  a  pound,  although  he  admitted  that 
the  benefit  of  the  reduction  would  be  considerable.  With  respect  to  the  West 
Indies,  particularly,  he  thought,  that  no  steps  ought  to  be  taken  without  consider- 
ing attendTcly  the  state  of  the  interests  of  the  West  Indies,  and  seeing  how  far  they 
were  alfected  by  our  fiscal  regulations.  He  had  grave  doubts  whether  our  West 
ladia  colonies,  in  which  we  had  suppressed  slavery  altogether,  could  compete  with 
colonies  in  which  slavery  did  exist.  That  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume« 
who  was  for  earrring  the  principles  of  free- trade  as  far  as  any  man.  Mr.  Hume 
was  of  opinion  that  the  principle  of  free>trade  did  not  apply  to  this  case.  '^  I 
cannot  conceive,**  said  Mr.  Hume,  ^*  that  havioe  thirty  years  ago  abolished  the 
slave- trade,  and' having  now  abolished  slavery  itself,  that  any  question  of  free- trade 
can  arise  between  Jamaica  and  Cuba.  Cuba,  with  an  abundance  of  fresh  and  rich 
toil,  not  only  having  the  advantage  of  employing  slaves — whatever  it  may  be^~but 
notoriottdy  importing  the  enormous  amount  of  40,000  or  50,000  slaves  every  year, 
having,  in  fact,  the  slave-trade  and  slavery ;  and  as  the  laws  of  this  country  deprive 
the  planter  of  Jamaica  of  that  means  of  raising  his  produce,  I  consider  the  question 
as  one  taken  out  of  the  category  of  free- trade.'* 

Such  was  the  evidence  of  Mr.  D.  Hume,  given  before  the  Import  Duties*  com- 
mittee. What,  however,  veas  the  present  state  of  the  trade  ?  In  the  year  1840,  the 
average  price  of  sugar  was  49<.  \d,  per  cwt.  In  1841,  the  average  price  was  39«.  7d, ; 
and  in  1842,  the  average  price  was  38«.  2d.  And  what  had  been  the  price  during 
the  last  month  P  d7«.  Sd,  Observe,  there  had  been  a  continued  reduction  in  the 
price  of  sugar.  Then  as  to  the  consumption.  Last  year,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
tress of  the  country,  there  had  been  the  greatest  consumption  that  had  been  ever 
known,  not  greater  in  reference  to  the  population,  but  greater  altogether.  There 
were  more  than  4,000,000  cwt.  of  sugar  consumed  in  this  country  last  year.  But 
the  main  gioond  on  which  he  opposed  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
the  same  on  which  he  opposed  the  motion  of  last  year.  He  did  not  l^lieve  that  the 
honour  and  character  of  this  country  would  be  maintained  if  they  were  to  make  a 
reduction  in  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar,  without  making  any  attempt  to  obtain  an 
equivaleot  concession  from  the  growers  of  that  sugar.  They  were  in  a  peculiar 
atuati<m  at  the  present  moment  as  to  slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  Their  efforts  on 
the  coast  of  Afirica  had  unfortunately  failed,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  expedition  of  the 
two  veMds  sent  out  last  vear  was  concerned.  They  had  been  told  last  year,  *'  You 
may  reSaz  the  duties  on  foreign  sugar,  in  the  expectation  of  other  and  more  efficient 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery.'*  What  were  their  hopes  now  F  What  was 
the  state  of  our  relations  with  that  great  country,  France,  which  had  recently 
refused  to  ratify  a  treaty  signed  with  its  own  consent?  Imputations  had  been 
thrown  out  agunst  France  upon  this  point,  and  we  ought  not  lightly  to  take  any 
step  to  abate  the  confidence  of  the  world  in  our  disinterested  motives.  If.  then,  there 
a  ore  proof  that  last  year  the  consumption  of  sugar  was  greater  than  in  any  pieced- 
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ing  years,  if  for  the  purpose  of  mere  pecuniary  benefit,  and  after  the  sacrifioea  they 
had  made,  they  now  permitted  the  negroes  of  the  Brazils  and  of  Cuba  to  come  into 
this  country  without  making  an  attempt  to  put  down  the  slave-trade  and  slavery, 
their  motives  would  not  be  attributed  to  that  high  principle  which  was  now  ascribed 
to  them.  He  would  say,  make  the  attempt  with  those  countries  from  which  the 
supply  was  to  be  obtained.  The  sugar-growing  countries  were  theauelves  in  a  pe~ 
culiar  situation  at  the  present  moment  There  was  a  growing  feeling  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  slavery  was  attended  with  great  danger.  In  Cuba,  in  the  Americ&o 
States,  and  in  the  Brazils,  there  was  a  great  ferment  in  the  public  mind,  not 
merely  as  to  the  slavery,  but  also  as  to  the  slave  trade;  some  from  benevolent 
motives,  but  some  from  interested  fears.  Let  them  look  at  the  great  example  they 
bad  set,  and  let  them  see  what  must  be  the  inference  which  would  be  drawn  from 
their  conduct.  The  example  we  had  set  as  to  the  slavery  trade  had  produced  ita 
effects.  It  was  impossible  that  there  should  be  this  feeling  existing  in  the  North 
and  South  American  States  without  seeing  that  slavery  itself  stood  in  a  very  pre- 
carious position.  The  same  feeling  had  grown  up  in  the  Brazils,  and  the  same 
feeling  was  now  spreading  in  Cuba.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  a  naval 
officer  of  Cuba,  dated  6th  April,  1842,  in  which  he  said  that  he  could  not  hear  of 
any  vessels  fitting  out  at  the  Havannah  for  the  slave-trade;  he  understood  that  there 
was  great  anxiety  as  to  the  probability  of  a  general  emancipation,  in  which  case  it 
was  evident  that  the  greater  the  number  of  slaves  imported,  the  more  embarrassment 
there  would  be  when  the  time  came  for  the  emancipation.  That  was  the  feeling^  in 
Cuba,  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  entertained  such  a  feeling,  was  it  not  likely 
to  prevail  in  the  Brazils;  and  if  it  prevailed  in  the  Brazils,  was  it  not  likely  to  prevail 
among  the  intelligent  community  of  the  United  States?  He  said  then  that  they 
ought  to  be  doubly  cautious  how  they  acted.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said  that  if 
we  made  this  relaxation,  we  should  be  able  to  speak  to  other  countries  with  greater 
authority:  that  is,  if  they  admitted  Brazilian  sugar  at  a  duty  of  dO«.  instead  of  63«., 
we  should  be  able  to  speak  with  greater  authority  to  other  countries.  What?  after 
encouraging  the  embarking  of  great  capital,  !did  the  right  hon.  gentleman — as  was  well 
put  by  his  right  hon.  friend  the  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade  in  his  very  able 
speech, — did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  think  that  in  three  years  from  the  change  we 
should  be  able  to  speak  with  greater  authority  to  the  sugar-gprowing  or  slave-holding 
countries  ?  Did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself  pursue  that  course  with  respect 
to  taxes  ?  Was  it  not  his  boast  that  they  would  not  enter  into  a  treaty  without  a 
stipulation  as  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  legalization  of  a  right  of 
search  ?  Texas  wished  to  have  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  we  said,  ^^  We  wSl  not 
enter  into  treaty  with  you  unless  you  will  abolish  the  slave-trade,'*  and  as  a  guarantee 
of  their  sincerity  they  assented  to  the  right  of  search.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
did  not  establish  his  commercial  relations  by  treaty  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
ask  them  to  assent  to  the  right  of  search;  no, — ^he  said,  **  We  are  ready  to  enter 
into  the  treaty,  but  we  exact  as  a  condition  that  you  should  assent  to  the  right  of 
search."  [Mr.  Labouchere:  That  was  a  new  country.]  No  doubt  it  was  a  new 
country;  but  the  principle  was  the  same,  and  if  the  principle  were  good  let  itbegenerally 
applied.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  '*  let  this  country  take  the  advantages  of 
our  commercial  relations,  and  you  will  be  able  to  prove  to  Texas,  that  unless  she  gives 
the  right  of  search  these  advantages  will  be  lost.  ,  Now  with  respect  to  France,  did 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  conduct  his  negotiations  with  that  country  upon  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  now  advocated  ?  Did  he  say  to  France,  **•  We  will  reduce  the  duties 
on  wine  and  brandy,  and  then  we  shall  feel  ourselves  entitled  to  reductions  of  duties 
on  our  manufactures  ?*"  He  had  not  taken  that  course,  but  he  had  said,  '^You 
have  concessions  to  make  which  are  of  g^eat  importance  to  our  manufactures;  we 
have  concessions  to  make  of  great  importance  to  you  in  respect  of  your  cultivation  of 
the  vine;  we  insist  upon  it  that  these  reciprocal  concessions  shall  be  simultaneously 
made."  And  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  took  that  course  with  regard  to  Texas  and 
France,  did  not  the  right  hon.  gentleman  think  that  be  should  be  better  able  to 
negotiate  with  slave-holding  parties,  and  attach  conditions  favourable  to  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  to  concessions  of  duty  on  foreign  sugar  ?  The  noble  lord  had 
repeated  the  argument  which  had  been  used  last  year;  that  if  tobacco  and  cotton 
were  allowed  to  come  in,  sugar  also  ought  to  be  permitted  to  be  imported.    Su^ar 
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vas  a  new  eoncession ;  but  surely  the  noble  lord  would  not  deny  that  there  was 
somethingin  the  cultivation  of  sugar  which  tookit  entirely  out  ofthe  same  cat^ory  with 
thuie  other  articles  to  which  he  had  referred.  He  had  been  very  ranch  struck  with 
tlic  opinioD  expressed  by  Sir  Lionel  Smith  in  reference  to  the  introduction  of  labour 
into  the  Mauritius.  Sir  Lionel  Smith  said,  that  he  was  charged  with  a  want  of 
sympathj  for  those  engaged  in  the  cultiTation  of  the  sugar  caue;  but  he  declared 
that  he  had  seen  too  much  of  the  consequences  entailed  upon  those  engaged  in  that 
labour  to  view  its  cultivation  with  any  thing  but  horror.  There  was  something, 
therefore,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-plant  peculiarly  destructive  to  human  life, 
uxi  he  thought  that  to  open  the  market  of  this  country  at  the  present  time,  to  allow 
the  iotrodnetion  of  the  produce  of  the  sugar-gprowers  of  Cuba  and  Brazils,  without 
any  stipolatioD  for  the  advantage  of  the  negro,  would  be  to  detract  from  the  character 
of  this  eoantry,  and  to  lower  it  in  the  estimation  of  foreign  nations.  There  were 
parties  in  all  these  countries,  and  contests  were  going  on  between  them.  There  were 
parties  in  favour  of  slavery,  and  parties  averse  to  it«  Should  we  then  show  a  desire 
to  foster  the  present  practice  of  slavery  ?  Should  we  do  any  thing  to  raise  a  presumption 
that  oar  motives  had  not  been  disinterested?  Should  we  do  any  thing  to  excite  a 
belief  that  in  TOting  the  sum  of  £20,000,000  for  extinguishing  the  curse  of  our 
colonial  system,  we  had  been  actuated  by  any  other  than  just  principles  and  disin- 
terested feelings,  or  should  we  allow  it  to  be  said,  that  we  were  now  actuated  by  no 
higher  Tiews  than  the  procurement  of  a  relaxation  of  these  duties?  His  own 
opioion  waa,  that  if  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  adopted,  the 
present  infioence  of  this  country  would  be  materially  abated,  and  that  we  should  be 
unable  to  make  anj  continued  exertions  in  favour  of  any  progress  in  this  great  cause 
— exertions  on  which  the  final  abandonment  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  extinction 
of  slavery  itself  most  materially  depended. 
The  original  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  adjourned. 
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Jdmx  6,  1842. 

In  the  discussion  on  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
better  discovery  of  bribery,  at  the  election  of  members  of  parliament. 

Six  R.  Pxel  said :  Sir,  I  shall  give  my  cordial  support  to  the  motion  of  the  noblo 
lord  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  prevent  the  practice  of  bribery,  and  to  facilitate 
the  exposure  of  that  offence  after  it  has  been  committed.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
there  are  three  defects  in  the  present  law  with  respect  to  the  examination  of  witnesses. 
The  first  is  the  case  in  which  an  election  committee  is  appointed  at  the  instance  of 
ao  iDdiTidaal,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  an  individual  right.  lo  that  case  the 
individual  having  no  other  object  than  to  muntain  his  own  personal  right,  when  the 
enforeement  of  Uiat  right  becomes  desperate,  or  the  expense  of  maintaining  it  is 
Ekely  to  be  so  considerable,  that  his  private  fortune  would  be  injured,  he  has  every 
motive  for  withdrawing  from  the  contest.  That  consideration  leads  to  compromises, 
several  alleged  instances  of  which  we  have  heard  of  in  the  course  of  the  present 
icssioo.  Now,  I  do  think  there  ought  to  be  a  remedy  for  this,  and  that  a  com- 
mittee having  been  appointed  for  the  adjudication  of  an  individual  right,  that 
coaunittee  ought  to  have  the  power,  and  ought  to  be  compelled  as  a  duty,  to  report 
to  the  House  that  the  inquiry  had  been  broken  off  on  account  of  circumstances 
which  the  eommittee  might  set  forth,  and  that  it  considered  the  public  interest 
recjuLred  that  the  inquiry  should  be  conducted  at  the  public  charge.  I  apprehend 
that  tlie  noble  lord's  measure  vrill  have  for  its  object  the  providing  an  effective  remedy 
for  this  defeet.  There  may  be  cases,  too,  in  which  electors,  though  aware  of  bribery 
and  oorruptioa  having  taken  place,  fear  to  call  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  in  consequence  of  the  expense ;  and  in  such  cases  no  committee  would  be 


ioquirie 
trying  i|iietti«iis  of  individual  right  from  individuals  to  the  public,  wherp  such 
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inquiries  would  otherwise  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  at  present ;  but  where^  fram 
sorae  such  circumstances  as  those  which  I  have  pointed  out,  the  inquiry  which  the 
public  interest  demands  would  not  otherwise  be  made,  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
that  the  public  should  institute  the  inquiry,  and  that  electors  should  have  due  pro- 
tection in  such  inquiries.  In  cases  where  such  an  examination  should  be  instituted, 
and  it  should  be  found  that  the  sitting  members  were  unduly  returned,  I  should  sug'- 
gest  that  where  the  opposing  candidates,  by  the  determination  of  the  committee, 
were  shown  to  have  had  the  majority  of  bond  fide  votes,  that  the  seat  should  not  be, 
as  was  proposed,  declared  void ;  but  that  the  opposing  candidates,  so  placed  in  a 
majority,  should,  as  in  the  rule  already  observed,  be  declared  the  sitting  members. 
I  think  it  of  great  importance  that  members  in  affording  facilities  for  candidates, 
who  have  not  succeeded  to  petition,  should  take  care  not  to  transfer  the  onus  of 
proseeiitin^  an  individual  right  from  the  individual  to  the  public.  When  the  public 
interest  is  involved  in  the  question — when,  for  instance,  the  question  arises,  wbether 
a  boroogh  should  be  disfranchised,  or  some  public  example  should  be  made  on 
account  of  bribery— in  a  case  like  this,  it  is  quite  right  that  the  public  should  take 
charge  of  conducting  the  inquiry,  and  bear  the  expense  of  it ;  but,  then,  you  must 
be  careful,  that  by  being  too  ready  to  transfer  the  expense  to  the  public,  you  do  not 
altogether  do  away  with  the  inducement  to  the  individual  to  prosecute  hb  own 
rights.  I  do  not  say  the  public  have  no  concern  in  the  question  as  to  who  shall 
have  the  seat.  Wliat  I  say  is,  that  if,  without  due  precaution,  you  promote  petitions 
to  be  prosecuted  at  the  public  expense,  the  effect  will  be  that  unsuccessful  candi- 
dates may  incite  electors  in  their  interest  to  present  petitions  in  cases  when  such 
petitions  would  otherwise  never  be  heard  of.  The  opportunities  or  temptations  thus 
presented  for  attempting  to  get  a  seat  in  the  House  through  the  means  of  election 
petitions  would  bo  a  serious  evil,  and  I  hope  the  noble  lord  provides  for  it. 

Lord  J.  Russell  was  understood  to  say,  that  when  the  petition  was  prosecuted  at 
the  public  expense,  and  the  sitting  member  unseated,  the  election  should  be  declared 
void. 

Sir  R.  Peel :  In  that  case  there  certainly  would  not  be  so  much  temptation.  But 
then,  if  it  appeared  clearly  by  the  result  of  this  inquiry  that  a  majority  of  the  electors 
was  in  favour  of  the  unsuccessful  candidate,  would  you  in  that  case,  make  a  new 
election  necessary  ?  Suppose  it  be  proved  to  your  satisfaction  that  a  certain  indi. 
vidual  ought  to  have  been  elected,  would  it  be  just  to  make  the  election  void,  and 
have  recourse  to  a  new  election  ?  I  do  not  understand,  exactly,  how  the  noble  lord 
means  to  deal  with  such  a  case.  With  the  principle  of  his  motion  I  cordially  concur 
— and  I  trust  he  will  see  that  it  is  in  no  unfriendly  spirit  I  throw  out  this  remark. 
It  b  of  the  greatest  importance  that  you  should  not  lightly  promote  petitions  at  the 
public  expense,  relieving  candidates  from  the  charge  attending  the  prosecution  of 
their  individual  right.  There  is  one  other  consideration  with  respect  to  this  branch 
of  the  subject.  You  ought  not  to  subject  members  honestly  and  fairly  returned,  to 
annoyance  and  vexation,  on  account  of  the  facility  given  to  the  prosecution  of 
petitions.  You  ought  not  to  subject  a  member,  who  has  firmly  refused  to  participate 
m  bribery,  and  who  has  obtained  his  seat  through  perfectly  honest  means — ^you 
ought  not,  indeed  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust,  to  sul^ect  this  man  to  the  annoyance 
and  expense  of  defending  his  seat.  At  present  you  subject  the  party  prosecuting  the 
petition  to  enter  into  recognizances.  But  if  you  provide  that,  on  a  petition  against 
the  return  of  a  member  merely  signed  by  a  certain  number  of  electors,  it  shall  bo 
proceeded  with  at  the  public  expense ;  that,  no  doubt  will  be  very  efficient  in  causing 
petitions  to  be  pres  nted  when  corruption  has  taken  place ;  but  take  care  that  you 
do  not  subject  members  honestly  returned,  to  vexations  to  which  an  honest  man  will 
not  submit.  Now,  you  take  a  certain  number  of  voters — ^you  say  six — as  the 
number  by  whom  the  petition  must  be  signed.  Take  the  case  of  a  member  who  has 
said  he  would  not  owe  his  election  to  bribery,  and  whose  friends  have  done  all  la 
their  power  to  prevent  it.  Yet  we  all  know  what  a  stimulus  to  the  getting  up 
petitions,  the  heats  and  animosities  of  elections  are.  [Lord  J.  Russell  would  require 
recognizances  from  the  petitioning  party.]  I  wish  to  be  understood  that  I  speak 
for  honest  men,  who  are  honestly  returned ;  and  if  you  wish  members  to  be  fairly 
returned  to  this  House,  you  should  not  subject  honest  men  to^  prosecution  which 
would  operate  as  so  great  a  diacoaragement  against  coming  forward  as  candidates 
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V  to  deprive  the  House  of  the  seirices  of  many  wlio  are  most  useful  as  members.  I 
do  hope,  therefore,  that,  in  {acilitating  petitions,  you  will  not  subject  honest  men  to 
these  dbcottragements.  The  other  defect  which  I  wish  to  allude  to,  is  the  diffi- 
culty, so  iar  as  the  boroughs  are  concerned,  of  obtaining  results  satisfactory  to 
parliament  and  the  public.  We  appoint  a  committee  of  inquiry ;  the  committee 
reporu  theeaiatence  of  systematic  bribery ;  the  inquiry  goes  to  the  Lords,  and  is  not 
proeeeded  with  during  that  session.  In  the  mean  time,  the  feelings  which  led  to  the 
l^ueatatioa  of  the  petition  have  died  away.  The  electors  meet :  they  say,  why 
ifaoiiki  we  proeeed  with  this  ?  Shall  we  not  be  charged  by  posterity  with  causing 
the  disfnuieliisement  of  the  borough  ?  and  is  it  not  much  better  to  withdraw  the 
eridoiee  ffom  the  House  of  Lords  P  Again,  two  or  three  most  important  witnesses 
eumined  before  the  committee  of  this  House  may  be  dead,  or  gone  oyer  sea, 
wheo  the  case  ia  proceeded  with  by  the  Lords,  so  that  the  House  may  have  a  differ- 
ent evidenee  from  this.  I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  if  the  law  be  left  as  it  is,  the 
Lords  wiU  not  in  soch  a  case  be  unwilling  to  concur  in  positive  disfranchisement, 
except  upon  evidence  heard  at  their  own  bar.  I  understand  the  noble  lord  means  to 
provide  a  jmnt  tribunal,  consisting  of  members  of  both  Houses,  before  which  these 
iiMjutries  should  be  entered  on ;  and  if  the  law  be  framed  so  that  both  the  Lords  and 
CV>oimon6,  in  a  clear  case,  would  be  satisfied,  the  House  of  Lords,  whose  legislative 
power  I  nnderatand  the  noble  lord  to  leave  in  full  force,  would  consent  to  the  step  of 
disfraochisepaent ;  I  believe,  that  supposing  the  House  consent  to  the  measure,  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  to  the  Crown  the  nomination  of  the  tribunal  than  to  give 
h  lo  parliament,  as  it  appears  more  likely  that  the  Crown,  acting  under  the  advice  of 
responsible  advisers,  would  make  an  appropriate  selection ;  especially  when  it  is 
ocMttidered  that  there  may  be  differences  in  parliament  from  election  reasons,  and  a 
committee  constituted  under  such  influences  could  hardly  produce  a  good  result. 
Though  the  course  is  somewhat  novel,  there  is,  I  think,  something  analogous  in 
Kast  lodiao  jorisdietion,  and  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  to  the 
Crown  the  appointment  of  a  certain  number  of  members.  The  noble  lord*s  proposi- 
tioo  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  the 
bill  of  1834,  which  was  sent  down  from  the  Lords.  It  is  much*  less  cumbrous,  and 
ve  have  seen.  Sir,  by  recent  experience,  the  good  effect  of  leaving  nominations  in 
eertiun  caace  to  rest  with  the  chair,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  character  of  the 
iodividaal  who  occupies  it,  instead  of  referring  them  to  majorities  of  the  House. 
For  these  reasons.  Sir,  I  approve  of  the  noble  lord*s  bill  more  than  that  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  With  respect  to  the  observations  of  an  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
(the  member  for  Montrose),  as  to  the  see-saw  decisions  of  committees,  though,  by 
adopting  a  definite  rule,  you  might  avoid  these  see-saw  decisions,  I  doubt  much 
whether  this  is  a  principle  by  which  questions  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  decided.  To 
the  retrospective  provisions  of  the  noble  lord's  bill,  I  shall  give  my  cordial  support. 
With  reapeet  to  Newcastle,  for  instance,  I  hope  that  it  will  be  carried  into  effect, 
aod  that  a  clause  will  be  contained  in  the  bill,  by  which,  though  the  noble  lord^s  bill 
may  not  receive  the  royal  assent  these  two  months,  any  person  taking  money  at  the 
Iff  roaeldng  elections,  whether  it  be  taken  in  the  shape  of  <*  market- money,*^  or  in 
■ay  other  way,  shall  be  liable  to  punishment.  The  law  with  respect  to  bribery 
anJ  treating  is  certainly  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  I  hardly  know  what  the 
law  relating  to  treating  is  now.  It  will  be  a  difficult  point  to  define  between 
the  mere  Innocent  conviviality  between  friends  and  actual  corrupt  treating, 
when  yoQ  eome  to  apply  penalties  and  declare  what  practices  are  corrupt.  If  you 
make  a  law  making  it  corruption  for  a  candidate  to  give  a  dinner  to  an  elector, 
either  before  or  after  the  election,  this  would  prevent  tilting;  but  would  it  not, 
if  possible,  be  still  worse  to  trench  so  much  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject  as  to  inter- 
fere in  that  way?  Bribery, in  the  way  of  treating,  exists,  I  think,  to  a  very  gpreat  extent, 
lo  the  boroaffh  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  as  I  believe  in  every  borough 
in  the  kingoom,  the  electors  are  in  the  habit  of  having  a  dinner.  A  number  of 
wealthy  in£viduals  sit  down ;  and  I  do  think  it  hard  that  if  two  hundred  gentle- 
men meet  for  this  purpose,  it  being  impossible  that  all  the  electors  should  sit 
down  together,  the  rest  of  the  constituency  should  be  prevented  meeting  if  they  please 
sod  dining  together.  But  here  again,  I  fear,  it  must  be  admitted  that  though  such 
dhuMfv  do  not  operate  as  bribery  on  the  electors,  they  may  do  so  on  the  publican. 
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Therefore  it  will  be  difficult  in  boroughs  of  a  limited  size  and  particular  desert pt 
to  discriminate  between  hospitality  and  corrupt  practices.  There  is  another  pcj 
to  which  attention  should  be  called, — I  mean  the  payments  made  for  the  conveyai 
of  electors  to  the  poU.  It  is  very  doubtful,  at  this  moment,  what  is  the  1 
in  respect  to  that  point.  Some  committees  of  this  House  will  say  that  it  is  leg^aj 
give  reasonable  refreshments  to  the  electors,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  decl^ 
that  it  is  perfectly  allowable  on  the  part  of  a  candidate  to  pay  the  expenses 
the  conveyance  of  electors  to  the  polling  places.  [jDissent.]  At  least  I  i 
under  the  impression  that  election  committees  of  this  House  have  determii 
that  a  candidate  might  legally  pay  for  reasonable  refreshment  for  his  voters,  t 
for  their  conveyance  to  the  place  of  polling.  [^' Mr.  C.  Wynn:  No. ''J  J 
right  hon.  friend  may  be  right.  But  I  never  yet  passed  through  a  town  ia  whd 
there  was  a  contested  election,  that  I  did  not  see  a  number  of  carriages  always  u 
vided  at  the  expense  of  the  candidates  for  the  conveyance  of  their  voters.  And  1 
be  the  case  that  electors  will  not  take  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  exercise  of 
Taluable  privilege  they  possess,  to  induce  them  to  come  to  the  poll,  unless  they  bJ 
the  means  provided  them  of  doing  so,  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  any  sudden  «J 
violent  interference  with  the  existing  practice  in  that  respect,  will  very  materiJ 
diminish  the  number  of  voters.  To  say,  therefore,  that  on  no  account  shall  the! 
pensesof  conveyance  or  reasonable  refreshment  be  paid  on  the  part  of  the  candidal 
would  be,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  the  number  ot  electors  voting  at  each  elect! 
eonsiderably  less — thus  practically  diminishing  the  amount  of  the  elective  franchii 
On  the  other  hand,  l  am  sensible  that  if  it  were  made  legal  to  pay  sm 
charges,  the  permission  might  be  made  a  cloak  to  cover  a  far  worse  degree 
corruption  than  now  prevails,  and  which  carried  to  excess,  would  be  neitl^ 
more  nor  less  than  the  grossest  bribery.  Now,  Sir,  I  think  that  the  noble  lord 
perfectly  right  in  proposing  that  every  species  of  direct  payment,  as  between  tl 
voter  and  the  candidate,  should  be  held  as  bribery;  whether  that  pajrment  be  ms 
under  the  pame  of  *'  market-money,*^  of  *^  head-money,**  or  of  treating  in  genera 
be  the  amount  7<.  Sd.^  to  one  class  of  electors,  10^.  to  another,  or  £1  to  anothe 
I  am  perfectly  ready  to  support  that  proposition.  But  after  this  shall  have  be< 
done  I  am  afraid  that  we  will  leave  the  law  on  other  points  connected  with  tl 
question,  on  treating  for  instance,  and  on  various  other  classes  of  expenses,  tl 
same  as  we  found  it.  In  every  borough  there  are  certain  individuals  who  tal 
A  lead  in  all  political  matters,  and  who  altogether  influence  the  electors  in  the 
respective  places.  Now,  I  believe  that  if  these  influential  persons  of  both  parti< 
in  boroughs  set  their  faces  against  bribery,  and  came  to  an  understanding  I 
discourage  all  unnecessary  expenses,  they  would  do  a  great  deal  more  towards  tfa 
suppression  of  the  evils  complained  of  than  all  the  acts  of  the  legislature.  Thes 
practices  have  prevailed  so  long  that  I  do  not  expect  a  great  deal  could  be  don 
towards  their  suppression  at  once;  and  I  consider  that  the  extinction  of  them  mu! 
be  the  eflbct  of  time  and  better  habits.  I  do  not  wish  to  underrate  the  advantage  c 
law  in  this  respect.  I  believe  that  the  noble  lord  has  struck  at  the  root  <i 
bribery  in  this  bill;  but,  though  the  committees  of  this  House  have  shown  hither! 
an  almost  total  absence  of  party  feeling  and  a  fixed  determination  to  put  dovi 
bribery,  I  think  at  the  same  time  that  the  exposure  of  the  practices  made  necessar 
some  preliminary  proof.  I  do  not,  therefore,  underrate  the  law,  but  I  think  tlui 
good  example  and  improved  habits  will  more  effectually  lead  to  the  diminution  o 
bribery — its  extinction  I  scareely  look  for-— than  any  legislative  enactment  whatever 
and  I  do  hope  that  the  leading  men  of  the  country  wiU  set  their  faces  so  effectusll] 
against  it,  that  after  the^next  general  election,  come  when  it  may,  there  shall  U 
little  or  no  cause  to  complain  on  the  score  of  bribery. 
Leave  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
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JuKB  14,  1842. 

The  House  in  Committee  on  the  Customs'  Acts. 

Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  that  the  duty  per  ton  upon  coals,  culm,  and  cinders,  Id 
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f  -fciga  ships,  should  be  4«. ;  in  British  ships,  not  small,  2#. ;  and  on  small  coal  or 

i^oed,  U. 

-^^Iscoant  Howick  proposed  an  amendment,  negativing^  the  government  proposition. 

-  fSiK  RoBBKT  PaEL  Said,  the  prevailing  feeling  on  my  mind,  in  the  course  of  this 

-Ibate,  has  been  one  of  nomixed  satisfaction  that  I  have  secured  the  Income-tax ;  for 

mi  would  have  been  the  position  of  the  government,  since  so  great  an  opposition 

Imade  to  this  duty  on  coal,  if  we  had  proposed  to  raise  three  millions  by  taxes  oo 

'keks  of  consumption  ?    That  was  the  alternative  which  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J. 

VMell)  pointed  to  in  his  memorable  resolution  on  the  Income-tax,  in  which  he  tried 

':  i  gither  aa  many  followers  as  possible  under  his  banner.     The  noble  lord  stated, 

.  kt  up  to  the  year  1836,  twenty- three  millions  of  taxes  had  been  repealed,  and 

f  be  did  not  directly  say,  ^^Levy  some  of  those  taxes  again,"  the  meaning  of  the 

feifefence  was,  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  revive  some  of  them  than  to  have 
>arseto  a  direct  Income-tax.    Suppose  I  had  been  credulous  on  this  subject, 
pose  I  bad  said  I  had  better  give  op  the  Income-tax,  and  try  my  hand  at  the 
Mvai  of  taxes  on  consumption.     Why,  the  tax  on  coal  was  one  which  was  repealed, 

^ certainly  the  opposition  which  has  been  shown  to  my  raising  j£  130,000  out  of 
millions  by  means  of  it,  makes  me  rejoice  that  the  Income-tax  is  beyond  the 
{rasp  of  that  opposition.  When  I  see  the  right  hon.  gentleman  warmed  to  such  a 
legree  oo  this  point,  what  would  he  have  been  if  I  had  attempted  to  raise  the  amount 
f  revenue  indirectly?  He  says,  that  the  proposition,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is 
•finitely  better  than  the  original  one.  If  so,  it  cannot  be  bad.  That  which  is  not 
fcd  most  be  on  the  road  to  perfection.  Here  is  a  proposition  supported  by  the  coal 
Me,  not  universally,  perhaps,  but  pretty  generally.  [Viscount  Uowick :  A  large 
^dy  opposed  It.]  When  a  public  meeting  is  called,  and  agrees  that  a  duty  of  Is. 
]  small  coal,  and  2s.  on  other  coal,  is  satisfactory  to  them,  it  may  be  taken  as  their 
keaoing,  that  the  proposition  is  not  so  bad,  and  they  are  ready  to  support  it.  It 
Inog  desirable  to  supply  a  deficiency,  and  being  in  want  of  revenue,  we  make  this 
*ropositioo.  Compare  it  with  any  other  indirect  taxation.  The  right  hon.  gentle* 
nan  himself  says,  that  our  proposition  is  infinitely  better  than  the  other ;  and  we 
save  the  consent  of  the  parties  interested.  Then,  as  to  the  compromise  which  has 
keen  spoken  of,  and  which  I  really  thought  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  going  to 
tefer  to  the  committee  of  inquiry — so  little  was  I  aware  of  any  compromise,  that  on 
fbturday  I  met  my  right  hon.  friends  at  the  Board  of  Trade  to  consider  the  whole 
eoal  trade,  to  examine  the  information  received  from  foreign  consuls,  from  gas  com- 
panies, and  steam  navigation  companies,  and  I  did  not  then  understand  that  I  was  a 
fartv  to  any  eompromise.  I  thought  myself  then  as  free  to  propose  any  duty  I  might 
tliiok  fit  as  OD  the  first  day  of  the  session.  I  did  not  know  in  what  manner  the  par- 
tis to  this  resolution  meant  to  vote,  nor  did  I  feel  myself  bound  as  to  the  course  I 
ihould  pnnoe.  I  can  believe  that  the  coal-owners  might  ask  what  progress  the  gov- 
miment  had  made  in  the  tariff— that  they  would  find  that  it  had  adhered  to  and 
rarried  all  its  propositions  by  large  majorities — that  they  might  ask  if  it  adhered  to 
tlip  4s.  duty  oo  coal,  would  that  not  be  carried  too  ?  And  they  might  state  that  they 
thoQgfat  a  2«.  dnty  might  be  accepted,  as  it  would  not  check  the  export.  I  can  be- 
lieve that  they  would  not  imagine  that  the  government  would  abandon  the  coal 
<iutyaitogeUier;  but  would,  on  the  19th  head  of  the  tariff,  adhere  to  its  original 
proposition  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  done  in  the  eighteen  others.  It  would  be 
s  ^reat  refleetion  on  their  understandings  had  I  thought  otherwise.  I  was  no  party 
to  any  eompromise ;  but  supposing  I  had  been,  we  were  acting  for  great  interests ; 
tod  were  we  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  obtaining  information  P  Has  not  the 
n?ht  hon.  gentleman  himself  tried  to  ascertain  what  propositions  would  be  pala- 
-ible  to  certain  parties  ?  In  the  timber  duties  I  entered  into  a  compromise  vdth  the 
|«on.  member  for  Lambeth.  I  heard  what  the  custom-officers  could  state ;  and  I  did 
infer,  that  if  his  proposition  did  not  cause  a  loss  of  revenue,  that  it  would  not  be  met 
by  violent  opposition.  Is  this  improper  ?  There  is  no  use  in  seeing  deputations,  if 
*e  cannot  say  to  the  parties  making  a  new  proposition,  ^^  How  many  of  you  agree 
in  this  ?  and  if  we  accede  to  it,  do  you  withdraw  your  opposition  ?  "  I  saw  the  noble 
lord  (Lord  Howick)  and  the  member  for  South wark  on  this  subject.  Suppose  they 
bad  tiud  we  think  a  4s.  duty  too  much,  and  that  2s,  6J.  is  enough.  I  should  have 
sikad  what  were  the  opinions  of  other  parties.  And  he  would  have  told  me  the 
165— Vol.  IV. 
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Dpi [11  no  of  the  trade.  These  negotiations  are  essential  to  settle  taxes  conoeming  cum- 
nierce.  Mlmt  took  place  last  night  ?  The  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Liverpool, 
biu]  g'iren  notice  that  he  should  move,  that  the  duty  on  what  is  called  naturaliised 
eoS^  should  he6d.;  we  had  consultations  on  the  subject,  and  we  did  not  accede 
to  his  proposal,  and,  without  a  single  minute^s  notice,  he  altered  his  proposition  to 
Td.^  only  Id.  less  than  the  duty  on  foreign  coffee.  It  appears,  that  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Ho  wick)  went  over  to  my  noble  friend,  (Viscount 
Sandcin,)  and  said,  that  he  would  vote  for  a  duty  of  7d,,  but  he  could  not  vote  for  a 
duty  ot6d.  We  never  beard  of  this — the  noble  lord  made  a  compromise  in  coffee 
btit  lie  would  have  no  compromise  on  coals.  When  we  determined  on  proposing  a 
driferent  duty  on  coal,  I  immediately  came  down  to  the  House,  and  gave  notice  of  it. 
Thi?  j^overoment  would  be  subjected  to  nightly  defeats,  if  members  gave  notice  of  one 
motion,  and  then  confederated  for  the  puq)ose  of  making  another.  All  the  ne^- 
liationa  oti  the  coal  duties  were  published  in  the  Newcastle  papers,  all  iiersons  ioter- 
eflted  were  codsulted,  and  this  is  the  concealment  which  it  is  said  we  have  practiced. 
I  never  made  any  compromise.  Yesterday  I  was  at  liberty  to  make  any  pro- 
position, aud  I  can  prove  by  written  documents,  that  I  did  not  know  how  my  bon. 
friend  intended  to  vote.  I  now  come  to  the  question  itself.  We  mast  never  lose 
F%ht  of  the  deficiency  of  revenue,  and  we  have  imposed  a  duty  on  an  article  which  we 
think  is  fnirly  sul^ject  to  it.  It  is  an  article  not  capable  of  reproduction ;  one  which 
this  country  possesses  in  greater  abundance  than  any  other.  I  do  not  say  that  in 
order  to  suppress  foreign  manufacture,  the  export  should  be  checked,  but  that  hav- 
ing a  great  natural  advantage  in  the  possession  of  this  article,  do  not  let  us  lose  the  op* 
port  u  nhy  of  raising  some  revenue  from  it.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Baring)  has 
reft^rred  (o  the  argument  I  used  against  his  5  per  cent,  duties,  and  he  makesaconfideoC 
pri-fUt^tiun  that  this  duty  will  greatly  prevent  the  export  of  coals.  I  will  tell  him  the  rea- 
sons why  r  think  it  will  not.  Theexportof  coals  was,  in  the  year  1836, 9 1 6,000  tons; 
and  in  1838,  it  amounted  to  1,813,300  tons.  This  is  a  strong  indication  that  tiie 
artti^le  would  bear  a  small  duty,  and  I  doubt  whether  a  2s,  and  U,  duty  will  have 
any  effect  in  reducing  the  exports.*  Every  town  on  the  continent  is  now,  or  about  to 
be,  Itghted  trith  coal  gas,  and  the  English  coal  is  peculiarly  adapteii  fur  that  purpose. 
It  wBM  Mr.  Warburton*s  opinion  (and  I  suppose  his  opinion  still  has  some  weight  in 
llie  l]ou»e)  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  export  coal  too  freely;  and  Dr.  Buekland 
participates  in  that  opinion.  This  coal  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  foreign  manu- 
iactures,  for  lighting  with  gas,  and  for  steam  navigation.  It  is  said  that  foreign 
eotmtri^'ft  vt  ill  be  indignant  at  our  levying  this  duty.  Our  position  is  a  peculiar  oue ; 
^e  (rtnAy  furnish  foreign  countries  with  our  coal,  and  when  they  have  it  they  extract 
fljt  much  revenue  as  possible  from  it  I  will  read  to  the  House  an  account  of  the 
duties  they  levy  on  coals. 

TUB  IMPOBT  DUTT   ON   GOALS   IRTO 

Other  countries    •    .  11    8 

United  States 6    8 

Brazil 8    0 

Denmark 3    0 

Sweden 2    0 

Prussia 3    0 

Hamburgh      •     1^  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
Russia Free 


T  do  not  think  then  that  ours  is  a  very  extravagant  proposition,  when  it  is  cod> 
eidered  that  upon  all  exported  coal  foreign  countries  have  the  whole  advantage,  and 
take  all  the  revenue.  Kvery  country  feels  the  advantage  to  be  so  great,  as  not  onl/ 
tn  take  the  coal,  but  to  levy  a  revenue  on  it.  This  is  not  an  article  of  human  industry, 
like  iflk— the  supply  is'  limited,  and  is  it  unreasonable  that  when  otlier  eountrie9 
e<»ti!4ider  it  a  subject  of  revenue  that  we  should  partake  in  it  P  There  may  ba  coal 
mjtiej  JD  Belgium,  but  take  a  geological  map  of  Germany  and  Franee,  and  compare  tba 
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etriKKiHeroiu  strata  of  France  and  England.  There  is  not  a  single  mine  in  the  northern 
and  western  districts  of  France,  and  in  the  whole  superficial  surface  onl^  a  two- 
hnodredth  part  C4)iitains  strata,  while  in  England,  one-twentieth  does.  In  the  south  of 
Fraoeetiiere  are  smsll  coal  mines,  and  great  alarm  has  been  experienced  lest  they  should 
be  worked;  bat  eren  if  they  were,  I  should  not  think  it  a  misfortune,  for  in  the  greater 
part  of  France  the  supply  must  be  derived  from  this  country.  In  Nantes,  where  there 
is  s  foy  heavy  import  duty,  the  whole  of  the  coal  which  is  consumed  comes  from  this 
eountiy.  Supposing  that  an  import  duty  of  Ss.  was  levied  in  France,  I  do  not  think 
that  coaotry  could  be  jealous  of  our  laying  a  2«.  duty  on  the  export.  I  cannot 
Me  the  iojnstiee  or  unreasonableness  of  such  a  proposition.  With  respect  to  there 
beiDgadlflereiicein  the  price  charged  in  the  small  coal,  purchased  for  domestic 
maoQ&etorw  and  for  export,  if  you  go  to  the  coal  pits  vou  are  asked  the  purpose 
for  wiiich  it  is  inquired,  and  2«.  a  ton  more  is  charged  for  that  which  is  used  fur 
domestic  purposes.  I  will  now  read  to  the  House  a  letter  which  I  have  recently 
received  oo  this  subject  from  a  person  engaged  in  the  coal  trade.  [**  Name,  name.*'] 
lean  tssQie  boo.  gentlemen  that  this  is  a  bona  fide  letter;  but  I  hope  I  shall  not 
be  ealkd  upon  to  subject  the  party  to  injury  by  a  disclosure  of  his  name.  The  rigiit 
boo.  bsronet  then  read  a  letter  to  the  following  effect: — *'  I  this  morning  received 
joor  letter,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  these  facts  being  made  known.  The  coal- 
ovnen  of  Newcastle  and  Durham  have  refused  to  sell  me  small  coals,  except  fur 
exporlation;  and  a  short  time  since  certain  parties  refused  to  send  me  200  tons  of 
foian  eosls  unless  they  were  screened  before  shipping,  it  being  alleged  that  it  was 
cofltnry  to  their  custom  to  do  so.** 

There  certainly  are  mysteries  in  the  coal  trade  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  develop, 
there  is  fometbing  in  its  regulations  which  I  confess  I  cannot  understand ;  but,  cer- 
tahilT,  there  is  a  general  impression  among  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  that 
&  bibber  price  is  ^manded  lor  small  coals,  if  intended  to  be  used  for  domestic  manu- 
factures than  if  intended  for  exportation,  making  full  allowance  for  the  increased 
jabotff  io  washing  and  screening  them.  I  speak  of  coals  of  the  same  quality.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  tluit  that  is  a  rather  unfair  disadvantage  to  which  our  manufacturers  ' 
vesnbjeet.  I  cannot  speak  positively  of  the  effect  of  this  proposed  export  duty; 
b&t  I  think  at  all  events  that  any  regulations  must  be  defective  which  would  subject 
oir  (iomeatic  manufacturers  to  disadvantage  as  compared  with  foreign  manufactu- 
'na.  I  will  not  trouble  the  House  with  minute  calculations  at  this  late  hour.  No 
daty  can  be  imposed  on  any  article  without  subjecting  trade  to  some  inconvenience; 
^at  1  trost  that  under  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  present  time,  seeing  the  great 
Ksaaeial  exertion  which  the  House  has  been  called  upon  to  make,  recollecting  that 
t Ail  is  a  duty  which  is  levied  by  every  foreign  country,  and  hearing  also  in  mind 
tbit  oar  proposal  is  supported  by  a  large  majority  of  the  coal  owners,  I  hope  the 
lioQsewill  sanction  our  amended  proposal,  and  not  compel  us  to  forego  that  financial 
*^{'ply  which  we  hope  to  derive  from  a  moderate  duty  on  coals — ^a  duty  which  we 
(n»t  will  not  have  the  effect  of  injuring  either  the  shipping  or  the  commercial  interests 
^cbU  ooantry. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question  that  the  proposed  wonls  and  duty  stand 
part  of  the  schedule: — ^Ayes,  200;  Noes,  67;  majority  133.  Proposition  carried. 
^t  of  the  resolutions  agreed  to;  and  the  tariff  finally  passed  through  committee. 


CAPTAIN  WARNER'S  INVENTION. 
JuKB  21,  1842. 

In  reply  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who  wished  to  know  what  steps  had  been  taken 
^Mrd  to  Captain  Warners  invention, — 

8ti  RoBssr  Pjbbi.  stated  that  he  was  very  sorry  the  gallant  commodore  had  brought 
Icrvinl  this  satgect.  Since  the  last  mention  of  this  subject  three  weeks  ago,  appli- 
(itiooshad  been  made  by  several  individuals  to  have  personal  interviews  vrith  him 
^^ihetahject  ci  destructive  inventions,  which,  they  stated,  were  entitled  to  the 
^tnoiteoostderatiott  on  the  part  of  the  state.  He  did  not  wish  to  say  any  thing  in 
SmgNiMBt  of  O^itaui  Wamer*s  invention,  bnt  he  would  give  his  own  version  of 
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bi.^  transactions  with  Captain  Warner.  Shortly  after  his  appointment  to  office,  he 
had  a  private  opportunity  of  seeing  jthe  extraordinary  effects  produced  by  Gaplain 
Warner's  invention,  and.  he  signiB^  that  he  wa^  willing  in  the  regular  aathoristtl 
way  to  have  experiments  made  with  the  discovery;  that  he  thought,  however,  it 
rested  either  with  the  Admiralty  or  the  Board  of  Ordnance  to  judge  of  the  iovention, 
for  that  he  himself  was  wholly  incompetent  to  form  a  judgment  upon  it;  that  he 
must  remit  to  the  heads  of  those  departments  the  charge  of  instituting  experimeDts 
of  thb  kind.  He,  therefore,  wrote  to  Sir  George  Murray,  the  Master-general  of  the 
Ordnance,  to  request  him  to  name  two  officers  to  whom  no  possible  exception  could 
be  taken — who  had  the  most  professional  knowledge  and  the  greatest  praclicai  skill 
10  gunnery,  and  every  thing  respectioe  the  destruction  of  human  life.  He  had  also 
stated,  that  thinking  it  unreasonable  that  Captain  Warner  should  be  put  to  any  ex- 
pense  in  the  course  of  conducting  the  experiments,  he  would  consent  that  the  expense 
should  be  borne  by  the  public.  He  asked,  then,  the  House,  whether  or  not,  knowing 
the  number  of  similar  applications  that  had  been  made,  and  might  be  made,  be  could 
have  taken  any  better  course  ?  The  two  gentlemen  whom  Sir  George  Murray  ^ad 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  experiments  were  Sir  Howard  Douglas  and 
Sir  T.  Hastings,  and  he  would  appeal  to  any  person  conversant  with  thoae  subjects 
whether  more  suitable  parties  could  be  selected  ?  Captain  Warner  had  certainh 
suggested  that  Lord  Hardwicke  or  some  otlfer  gentleman  should  be  added,  but  he 
had  objected  to  this  as  quite  unnecessary.  He  certainly  had  not  undertaken  to  pa) 
any  sum  of  money  whatever  beyond  the  expense  of  the  experiment;  what  he  said  was 
let  the  experiment  be  made,  and  we  can  then  judge  of  the  value  of  it.  This  was  not 
an  experiment,  the  real  value  of  which  could  be  tested  in  a  small  pool  of  water,  am 
under  prepared  and  advantageous  circumstances ;  experiments  must  be  mode  on  i 
large  scale  and  under  adverse  circumstances,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  what  wouk 
be  the  effect  of  the  invention  when  wind  and  weather  were  against  it.  For  the  rest, 
if  he  were  to  give  way  to  all  the  suggestions  of  all  the  persons  who  thought  them 
selves  in  possession  of  a  valuable  discovery,  in  war,  in  finance,  in  commerce,  in  ever; 
possible  branch  of  art  and  science,  there  would  not  be  a  guinea  at  the  eommand  o 
the  treasury  for  any  other  purpose. 
Subject  dropped. 


WAR  IN  AFFGHANISTAN. 
June  23.  1842. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Baillie  moved  for  **  Copies  of  the  correspondence  of  Sir  Alczandc 
Bumes  with  the  Gjvernor-general  of  India  during  his  mission  to  Cabul  in  tiii 
years  1837  and  1838 ;  also  copies  of  the  correspoqdence  of  the  Governor-general  < 
India  with  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  with  the  secret  committee  r 
the  East- India  Company,  from  the  1st  day  of  September,  1837,  to  the  1st  day  « 
October,  1839,  relative  to  the  exi)edition  of  Affghanistan." 

A  long  debate  ensued,  towards  the  close  of  which — 

Sir  Robbat  Peel  said,  the  question  upon  which  the  House  is  now  called  upon  t 
diHride  is,  whether,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  this  country,  and  of  our  relatioo 
with  Affghanistan  and  India,  it  is  desirable  that  the  papers  for  which  the  hon.  gentU 
man  has  moved  should  be  produced.  I  form  my  judgment  on  this  subject  solely  wit 
reference  to  the  consideration  of  what  is  best  for  the  public  interests.  1  forj:< 
all  party  considerations,  all  political  differences;  and  the  single  consideration  whici 
influences  me  is  this — what  in  tlie  present  position  of  Indian  affairs  is  the  wise 
course  for  this  Ilouse  to  pursue  ?  I  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  will  not,  ui  d« 
present  circumstances,  promote  the  public  interests  to  produce  the  papers  fur  whic 
the  hon.  gentleman  has  moved.  As  an  illustration  of  my  meaning,  I  will  dire! 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  our  present  relations  with  that  great  power  whose  coi 
duct  has  excited  considerable  apprehension — I  allude  to  Russia.  Full  esplanatioi 
were  demanded  by  her  Majesty's  late  government  with  regard  to  certain  transactioi 
on  the  part  of  Russian  agents,  and  those  explanations  were  frankly  afforded  l| 
thu  government  of  Russia.     1*he  papers  containing  those  explaoationa  have  be< 
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laid  OD  the  table  of  the  Hoase;  and  I  may  observe  that,  however  suspicious  may  have 
been  tlie  conduct  of  Russian  agents,  and  I  admit  that  that  conduct  warranted  some 
s3!^Rcian,  and  that  it  required  explanation — there  has  been,  on  the  part  of  the 
Riudan  government,  a  distinct  disavowal  of  that  conduct;  one  of  the  aeents  has 
been  recalled,  and  a  positive  assurance  has  been  given,  on  the  part  of  the  £mperor, 
that  be  has  do  wish  to  disturb  British  supremacy  in  India,  and  that  he  desires 
U>  maintain  with  us  a  good  understanding  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Persia. 
These  sentiments,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  .Russia,  were  conveyed  to  us  by 
Coont  Nesselrode  and  Count  Pozzo  di  fiorgo.  The  noble  lord  opposite,  in  a 
letter,  dated  December  20,  1838,  referring  to  the  communications  made  by  Count 
Nesselrode  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  j^ovemment  said,  that  the  despatch  communi- 
cated by  that  nobleman  expressed  the  desire  of  the  Russian  government  to  co-operate 
vith  the  government  of  this  country  in  reference  to  Persian  affairs.  The  despatch 
eoDtains  the  most  full  and  complete  assurance  on  this  point;  and  the  papers 
prodoced  by  the  noble  lord  state,  that  her  Majesty *s  government  accept  as 
eatir^y  aatislaetory,  the  declarations  of  the  imperial  government  that  it  does  not 
harbour  any  design  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  When  the 
noble  lord  stated,  that  her  Majesty^s  government  accepted  as  satisfactory  the  decla- 
ration of  the  imperial  cabinet,  it  must  be  inferred,  that  the  noble  lord  placed  con- 
fidence in  that  declaration.  As  far  as  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  conduct  of  that 
^reat  power,  its  acts  have  been  in  entire  conformity  with  the  declarations  to  which 
I  hate  referred.  No  act  has  been  done  by  Russia,  with  reference  to  her  relations 
with  Persia,  and  especially  with  reference  to  our  relations  with  Afighanistan,  since 
the  reeeptioQ  of  the  recent  disastrous  accounts,  which  I  have  not  every  reason  to 
believe  is  in  strict  and  precise  conformity  with  the  declarations  of  her  Majesty *8 
govemment.  T^hatever  may  be  the  conduct  of  Russia,  I  believe  that  the  governments 
of  England  and  of  India  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  protect  themselves.  I  do  not 
think,  that  we  are,  as  a  nation,  dependent  on  the  co-operation  and  good  faith  of 
Kossta  or  of 'any  other  power;  but  it  is  right  to  bear  testimony  to  the  facilities  we 
have  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  the  good  faith  observed  by  Russia,  and  to  declare 
pobliely  in  the  face  of  Europe,  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  power  could  have  acted 
vith  more  strict  good  faith  and  more  friendly  feeling  than  have  been  evinced  by  Russia 
vith  refereoee  to  Persia  and  Aflghanistan.  A  most  cordial  understanding  subsists  at 
tiis  moment  between  the  government  of  this  country  and  the  government  of  Russia. 
With  reference  to  this  subject,  and  founding  my  opinion  on  practical  evidence, 
I  «iU  venture  to  say,  that  Russia  is  prepared  to  give  proof  of  her  good  wishes,  and 
of  her  desire  to  promote  the  maintenance  of  British  supremacy  in  India.  This  being 
the  case,  can  I  reconcile  it  with  the  public  interests  to  bring  forward  papers  which 
might  have  reference  to  a  diff^erent  state  of  things?  If  there  be  such  evidence  of 
good  faith — such  proof  of  cordial  good- will — would  it  be  wise  in  us  to  dbturb  this 
good  feeling  by  producing  documents  which  might  intimate  the  existence  at  a  former 
period  of  a  different  state  of  things?  I  do  not  think,  that  in  the  present  state  of  our 
rektioos  with  A%hanistan,  the  production  of  the  papers  for  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man has  moved  would  promote  the  public  interests;  and,  looking  solely  and 
singlv  to  public  interests,  I  must  oppose  the  motion.  The  same  principle  upon 
whttfa  I  have  acted  with  regard  to  the  production  of  these  papers  must  also  regulate 
my  course  with  regard  to  this  discussion.  I  stand  in  a  position  very  different  from 
tbat  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  proposed  this  motion.  I  am  an  actor  in  these  scenes, 
charged  with  great  responsibility,  and  desirous  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  satisfactory 
coBciusioo  ;  and  I  think,  as  the  representative  of  her  Majesty^s  government  in  this 
House,  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  enter  fully  and  unroservedly  into  a  discus- 
sion on  this  question.  What  are  the  circumstances  under  which  I  should  address 
t)w  House  ?  We  are  accquainted  with  the  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  our 
tniops  at  Ghnzoee,  but  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  fate  of  the  garrison  of  that  fort. 
We  are  also  id  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  position  of  our  troops  in  Candahar. 
U  this  then  a  time  at  which  a  minister  of  the  Crown  can  enter  into  a  full  and  unro- 
bed statement  on  these  subjects?  I  mvf  at  the  same  time  observe,  avoiding  all 
discussion  as  to  matters  on  which  caution  is  necessary,  that  I  cannot  entirely  concur 
«ith  the  hon.  ^ntleman  in  his  views  of  Indian  affairs.  Whatever  Lord  Castlereogh 
cnay  haTe  lod  m  1820 — whatever  may  have  been  the  embarrassments  of  the  finaiicca 
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ht  India  at  furmer  periods,  which  it  has  been  able  to  recover,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  question  of  Indian  finance  is  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance.     Sir, 
1  made  00  exaggerated  gtatenaent  with  respect  to  India;    I  am  afraid  I  said  nothing 
more  than  is  strictly  borne  out.    I  look  at  the  last  official  account  which  has  been 
nncide  up,  and  which  I  believe  rests  on  the  highest  authority;  and  I  find  that  in  183^ 
the  tndmn  gov^rmment  hod  a  surplus  revenue  of  £1,500,000,  which  was  reduced  in 
18:jG  to  £1,100,000;  that  waa  reduced  to  £650,000  in  1837  and  1838;  to  £238,000 
in  1833  ttnd  1839;  and  in  1839  and  1840  the  change  was  from  a  surplus  revenue  to 
a  deceit  uf  £2,414,000;    in  1840  and  1841  to  a  deficit  of  £2,324,000.    The  expense 
of  the  annual  charge,  including  the  interest  of  the  debt,  was  in  1835,  £15,766,000.    I 
believe  the  hon.  geiitleman  (Mr,  Mangles)  will  find  that  the  total  charges,  including 
the  interest  of  the  dfbt,  in  1B39  and  1840,  amounted  to  £18,615,000,  and  in  1841  to 
£10,339,000.     1  am  afraid  that  my  right  hon.  friend  will  find,  that  that  is  the  state 
of  Indian  finance;  and,  considering  the  importance  of  equalising  the  income  with 
the  expenditure  In  a  state  of  general  peace,  recollecting  that  in  India  there  is  no 
Incomc-ttuc  to  resort  to.  and  from  what  sources  taxation  must  there  be  derived,  how 
hardly  it  must  press  upon  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  what  efiect  it  must  have  on 
your  tiold  of  Indian  opinion,  1  cannot  help  thinking,  that  Indian  finance  at  the  pre- 
sent  time— whatever  may  be  the  case  at  other  times — is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  interest. 
And  when  I  »oe  a  gradual  ailvancein  expenditure  from  £15,700,000  to  £19,300,000; 
and  within  the  period  of  fieven  years  a  surplus  of  £1,500,000  converted  into  a  deficit 
of  £2,4UO,000,  notwirhstauding  the  strong  views  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  I  still  adhere 
to  my  opinion^  that  Indian  finance  is  not  in  that  satisfactory  state  he  described.    Now, 
with  rei!pect  to  the  advance  of  our  power  in  India,  I  don*t  understand  the  hon  gentle- 
man's (ftlr,  IkiillieV)  argumeiit.     He  speaks  of  the  valour  and  success  of  our  forces. 
at  the  same  time  he  leaves  the  policy  of  our  advancing  untouched.     The  right  hon. 
gentleman  refers  to  the  policy  of  hanging  some  persons.     I  don*t  understand  the 
applkation  of  this  circumstance  to  the  subject  under  discussion.     From  the  known 
humanity  of  my  nuble  friend,  I  am  certain  that  such  rigorous  examples  were  per- 
fectly justifiable;    but  the  bearing  of  that  argument,  and  what  it  has  to  do  with  the 
poiicy  of  our  advancing  across  the  Indus  I  don*t  see.    And  vrith  respect  to  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Indian  empire  to  extend  itself,  1  am  afraid  there  is  much  tmth  in  the 
observationi  that  between  civilised  nations  and  nations  very  much  their  inferiors, 
there  is  a  great  tendency  in  the  former  to  extend  their  empire  in  order  to  give  secu- 
rity to  what  they  pos^^ess.     But  still  you  cannot  push  that  argument  indefinitely; 
ynu  must  always  inquire  whether  the  policy  of  any  war  is  advisable.     I  presume 
you  cannot  pni^li  that  argument  so  far  as  to  justify  the  expedition  against  Khiva,  or 
the  occupation  of  Bokhara^     The  policy  of  each  particular  war  must  always  rest  on 
it.'  own  special  grounds ;  and  the  policy  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  refers 
wm't  vindicate  the  general  principle  of  the  universal  extension  of  oar  dominion. 
On  a  former  occasion,  I  deprecated  the  declaration  of  the  hon.  gentleman  that  he 
would  not  vote  a  single  shtiling  to  push  the  war  in  Afighanistan.    I  deprecated  that 
as  tno  ha<)ty  a  decision.     On  the  other  hand,  I  don^t  wish  to  pledge  myself  that 
Lord  Aocklond's  policy  must  be  strictly  adhered  to^that  must  havo  reference  to 
the  ci]>erience  we  acquire  in  the  intervening  period,  and  on  the  change  of  circum- 
stances  that  have  occurred.     I  wish  to  give  no  opinion  whatever.     Considering'  the 
distance  we  are  from  that  country,  the  uncertainty  we  labonr  under  as  to  events,  it 
is  unwUe  to  pledge  ourselves  to  any  particular  course  respecting  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  Atfghauistat),     I  trust,  Uiat  in  any  course  that  her  Majesty's  government 
may  pui^ue,  they  wlEl  not  forget  to  insure  that  the  honour  of  the  Britiiih  arms  shall 
be  fully  maintained,  and  that  no  instances  of  gross  treachery  and  perjury  shall  pass 
altogether  unpuoiahed.  With  respect  to  this  disaster — I  will  not  conceal  my  opinion, 
it  \s  a  great  military  dfsaster ;  but  we  are  strong  enough  to  repair  it.     It  is  not  a 
diij^ai^ter  to  shake  our  dominion  in  India.  It  is  impossible  to  see  the  examples  of  valour 
and  fortitEtde  which  this  di^a^iter  has  called  forth,  and  permit  ourselves  to  despair. 
Is  it  pnfi^ible  to  thii^k  of  the  persevering  valour  and  endurance  of  Sir  R.  Sale, 
ami  i  mii<it  say,  to  witne^j^  the  heroism  of  that  laiiy  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much, 
and  to  think  of  the  eli^'ct  of  rhat  example,  and  permit  ourselves  for  one  moment 
to  ho  c^si  down  and  dispirited  ?     Our  reverses  are  great,  but  they  are  not   worse 
thiiu  reverses  we  have  met  with  before;  and  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the 
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prored  valoar  and  fortitude  of  the  British  arms  that  these  disasters  will  be  so  far 
repaired  that  th«j  will  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  shake  the  confidence  of  the 
people  of  England  in  onr  snpremacj,  in  which  I  trust  their  confidence  will  never 
be  shaken.  As  I  said,  I  proposed  to  avoid  the  expression  of  any  opinion;  but  I 
caonot  but  acquiesce  in  the  fairness  of  the  quotation  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has 
Dsde  of  mj  former  statement.  The  right  hon.  ffentleman»  referring  to  my  declara- 
tion on  the  Queen^s  Speech,  in  1839,  observed,  that  all  I  said  on  that  occasion  was, 
*'  I  viewed  the  proceedings  in  India  with  great  anxiety.*'  I  don't  think  any  public 
man  speaking  on  such  a  declaration — considering,  of  course,  that  subsequent  events 
were  quite  unknown— ever  showed  more  foreboding  as  to  the  consequences  of  the 
policy  then  pursued.  I  am  afraid,  I  did  not  limit  myself  to  expressions  of  anxiety. 
Oq  this,  the  first  intimation  of  the  policy  of  Aifghanistan,  the  words  I  made  use  of 
were—"  He  would  next  advert  to  a  subject  of  far  deeper  interest,  to  a  question 
which  had  for  too  long  a  time  escaped  the  attention  of  that  House — to  the  subject  of 
the  British  empire,  and  the  Britisn  interests  in  India.  When  they  considered  the 
immeose  importance  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  from  war, 
sod  of  teaching  them  the  arts  of  peace,  and  when  they  contemplated  tiie  evil  conse- 
quences of  a  great  financial  expenditure,  imposing  the  necessity  for  an  additional 
taxation,  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  he  could  not  consider  thb  question  without  the 
greater  anxiety.*' 

That  was  on  the  policy  of  this  war.  I  said,  referring  to  part  of  the  statement  of 
the  Gorernor -general,  that — ^*The  Governor-general  confidently  hopes  that  the 
Schah  will  be  speedily  replaced  on  his  throne  by  his  own  subjects  and  adherents ; 
and  when  once  he  shall  be  secured  in  power,  and  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
Affghanistan  established,  the  British  army  will  be  withdrawn.  Now,  he  should 
require  that  the  fullest  information  should  be  laid  before  the  House  on  this  subject. 
Here  was  a  sort  of  guarantee  given  by  the  Governor-general,  that  the  British  army 
would  not  be  withdrawn  until  Schah  Soojah-ool-Molk  should  be  restored.  That 
priDce  was  deposed  from  his  throne  in  1809,  and  had  been  kept  out  of  it  ever 
Hoce,  thouich  on  one  occasion  he  had  endeavoured  to  recover  his  authority,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  20,000  men,  and  failed.  Yet  this  was  the  prince  whom  the 
Britiah  gowemment  in  India  was  about  to  restore  by  the  aid  of  an  immense  and 
nio»t  expenatwe  militaTy  force,  and  when  restored,  no  doubt,  another  British  force 
woohi  be  required  to  keep  him  on  the  throne.  The  principle  was  the  same  in  the 
attempted  restoration  of  the  Schah  Soojah  as  it  would  be  in  the  attempt  to  restore 
Charles  X.  to  the  throne  of  France,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Schah  had  been 
thirty  yean  dispossessed  of  his  throne." 

This  was  what  I  stated  in  1839.  I  think  I  can  hardly  be  charged  with  having 
expressed  perfect  satisfaction  with  the  proceeding  which  had  taken  place.  At 
least,  I  think  that  in  1839,  before  the  events  which  haye  since  occurred  were 
kaows,  I  sufficiently  showed,  that  I  had  g^reat  misgivings  not  to  say  more,  of 
what  might  be  the  event  of  the  policy  which  was  then  under  consideration.  The 
ri^t  hon.  gentleman  says  that,  after  giving  notice  of  a  motion  on  this  subject,  I 
abtsined  from  pressing  it;  but  I  don't  think  that  fact  is  quite  conclusive  against 
me,  or  that  it  justifies  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  saying  that  I  then  approved 
of  the  pdiey  of  the  late  government  in  this  matter.  After  you  had  decided  finally 
on  the  ooorte  you  wo^d  adopt — after  you  had  determined  to  support  Schah  Soojah 
on  the  throne  of  Affghanistan,  and  after  a  considerable  time  bad  elapsed— and  con- 
ndering  thai  this  determination  had  been  taken  with  respect  to  a  policy  to  be 
pursued  at  a  distance  of  so  many  thousand  miles  from  this  country — I  think  it  will 
be  apparent  to  eyery  noprejudiced  person  that  there  might  have  been  reasons  for  not 
preMiBg  that  motion  which  would  not  apply  to  the  case  of  measures  carxying  on 
Mirer  home  and  under  other  circumstances.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  says,  also, 
that  I  seeonded  a  vote  of  thanks  from  this  House  to  Lord  Keane.  I  certainly  did 
Mcond  that  motion;  but  nothing  could  be  more  distinct  from  approbation  of  the 
policy  of  the  war  than  the  terms  I  then  used.  The  moment  of  success  was  not  a 
time  at  whieh  it  would  have  been  fitting  to  have  gone  into  the  question  of  that 
peficy;  bat  even  in  the  moment  of  success  I  was  careful  not  to  say  anything  to 
imply  ear  approbation  of  the  military  policy  of  the  Indian  government.  Then,  with 
n^^to  tlMpreiefti  time,  I  quite  admit  that  this  is  not  the  moment  to  make 
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positive  exprcesions  of  opinion  with  respect  to  that  policy.  Even  now,  I  have  not 
expresFf  d  a  n^ore  strr^og:  opinion  than  I  expressed  then.  I  should  think  that  I 
violated  mj  duty  aft  a  tninister  of  the  Crown  if  I  had  not  at  once  stated  to  the  House 
Tbut,  looking  to  contilderations  of  public  policy,  and  whilst  a  treaty  is  pending^,  I  had 
determinetl  not  to  produce  the  papers  for  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  moved. 
The  same  con  fiide  rat  ions  of  public  policy  also  prevent  roe  from  entering  upon  the 
dfi^cussion  of  the  general  question,  and  oblige  me  to  confine  myself  strictly  to  the 
Hmits  which  I  have  marked  out. 

The  mcitioQ  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  66. 


DISTRESS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
July  1,  1842. 

Uti  the  Order  of  the  Day  being  moved  for  going  into  Committee  of  Supply — Mr. 
"NVullace  nioved  n  series  of  resolutions,  relative  to  the  very  large  amount  of  distress 
existing  in  the  country* 

Bia  Robert  Peiil  said : — Sir,  however  various  may  be  the  opinions  of  gentlemen 
on  dif[Wrent  sides  of  the  House,  with  respect  to  the  commercial  policy  of  the  coun- 
try— howc?or  various  their  opinions  respecting  the  measures  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  fi>r  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  distress  which  all  of  us  admit,  to  be  too 
extensive— stUL  I  trust  no  gentleman  present  will  feel  inclined  to  give  his  vote  with- 
out at  tend!  Dg  to  the  proposal  which  he  is  called  upon  to  sanction  by  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Greenock.  Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  the 
proposal  Is.  Iti  most  of  ttie  first  five  paragraphs  of  the  hon.  member^s  motion,  but 
more  especially  in  that  portion  of  them  which  relates  to  the  patience  and  fortitude 
with  which  the  people  have  borne  their  sufierings,  1  entirely  concur;  but  then  I  come 
to  the  siiih  paragraph t  which  contains  a  proposal  to  which  the  assent  of  the  Hou!« 
h  invited,  and  it  is  a  proposal  to  which  the  House  must,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  sake 
of  its  credit  and  character,  give  close  attention  before  it  decides.  It  is  to  this  efiect : 
*'  That  an  humble  address  he  presented  to  her  Majesty,  praying  that  her  Majesty 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  refuse  her  consent  to  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  un- 
til a  diligent  and  searching  inquiry  shall  be  instituted  into  the  causes  of  the  anpre- 
cedented  di^treissi  existio^  at  present  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  thereafter  until  her 
^rajesty  and  this  Hou^e  shall  have  been  assured  by  her  ministers  that  effectual  means 
are  >;ecured  to  provide  sustenance  for  the  unemployed  and  their  destitute  families. 
until  their  suSerings  shall  be  terminated  by  a*  demand  for  their  industry  and  wages 
for  their  labour." 

Now,  Sir,  what  a  shabby  way  is  this  of  evading  any  discussion  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  country  1  I  am  now  speaking  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  up  to  this  moment  no 
not  ice  lias  ever  been  placed  upon  the  books  for  any  inquiry  into  the  distresses  of 
the  cfvuntry-  Even  to  night  such  an  inquiry  is  not  asked  fur;  the  House  is  only 
usked  to  concur  io  praying  her  Majesty  not  to  consent  to  the  prorogation  of  parliament 
until  a  seareiiing  inquiry  shall  have  been  instituted  into  the  causes  of  the  distress. 
Sir,  if  any  sucli  inquiry  were  desirable  or  necessary — if  the  hon.  member  for  Greenock 
thinks  that  sitch  an  inquiry  could  be  brought  to  any  useful  or  practicable  result — why 
has  he  not  c-illed  the  attention  of  the  House  to  it  long  before  this  time?  But  you 
are  called  upon  not  to  he  contented  with  merely  resisting  any  prorogation  imtil  tliis 
diligent  and  searching  incpdry  shall  have  been  nmde.  In  what  mode  is  this  inquiry  to 
be  made  ?  Are  you  to  inquire  by  evidence  at  the  bar  into  the  causes  of  the  distress  ? 
If  into  suc'h  a  complicated  inquiry  the  hon.  member  wishes  to  lead  you,  let  me  ask 
when  would  it  he  completed  ?  How  is  it  to  be  conducted  ?  Or  are  we  to  have  a 
select  cotumittee  ?  We  really  know  nothing  of  what  are  the  intentions  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  {  he  ha9  carefully  evaded  all  explanation  on  these  points,  and  the  Hou.«e 
js  literally  in  the  dark  concerning  them.  JBut,  even  afler  the  diligent  and  searching 
inqtiiry  into  the  causes  of  the  distress,  you  are  to  have  no  prorogation  I  Yon  are  to 
have  nci  prorogation  of  the  parliament  until  her  Majesty  and  this  House  have  been 
assured  by  her  ministers  that  efiectual  means  are  secured  to  provide  sustenance  for 
tlie  unemployed  and  their  destitute  families, — until  their  sufferings  shall  be  terminated 
by  a  (^newed  demand  for  their  industry  and  increased  wages  for  their  labour.     \^  e 
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are  not  ealled  apOD  to  create  a  demand  for  their  industry  by  a  revival  of  commerce ; 
CO,  bat  to  provide  sosteoaoce  to  all  in  distress  for  an  indefinite  period.  Now,  Sir, 
let  me  ask  what  does  that  mean  ?  what  is  it  but  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
KotfesbonMigh  in  another  shape  ?  It  is  the  very  same  in  substance,  and  I  should 
like  moch  to  know  who  will  undertake  to  discover  the  remedy;  and  after  all,  her 
Majesty  and  this  House  is  to  be  contented  with  the  assurance  from  the  government, 
— "  Uotil  her  Majesty  and  this  House  shall  have  been  assured  by  her  ministers  that 
efftictoal  means  are  secured  to  provide  sustenance,*'  &c. 

What  government  could  undertake  to  give  such  an  assurance  ?  The  hon.  mem- 
ber clearly  means  that  we  are  to  provide  sustenance  for  the  people.  Again  let  me 
B5k  whether  that  is  not  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough,  against 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Greenock  voted  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the 
House  on  the  Corn-laws,  I  do  hope  it  will  never  affirm  such  a  proposition  as  to  call 
npon  her  Mijesty  not  to  prorogue  the  parliament  until  a  time  whicn  is  left  indefinite 
io  the  resolution.  The  hon.  member  has  not  shown  that  it  would  be  either  wise  or 
prodeot  in  the  House,  or  consistent  with  its  character,  to  encourage  expectations 
which  can  nerer  be  realized ;  and,  as  I  understand  the  hon.  member  for  Whitehaven 
means  to  vote  for  the  inquiry,  I  confess  I  am  astonished  that  a  gentleman  of  his 
knowledge  and  experience  should  sit  in  this  House  until  this  day,  the  1st  of  July, 
without  ever  having  mooted  the  question  before,'  if  he  now  thinks  it  of  such  impor- 
taace.  The  hon.  member  is  going  to  give  his  vote  for  the  motion  although  he  sat 
down,  moch  to  my  surprise,  without  intimating  any  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
dirtma  or  soggesting  any  remedy.  Surely  a  mercantile  and  intelligent  gentleman 
like  him  b  as  able  to  see  and  judge  of  the  causes  and  the  remedy  as  her  Majesty^s 
goTerameot;  he  can  form  as  correct  a  judgment  upon  them,  and  perhaps  more  so, 
than  we  can.  Well,  then,  was  it  not  surprising  that  he  should  sit  down  without 
offering  one  word  to  us  or  the  House  in  the  way  of  suggestion  ?  [Mr.  Attwood  :  I 
am  not  the  doctor.]  The  hon.  gentleman  takes  exactly  my  course — he  is  not  res- 
ponsible, and,  therefore,  he  will  not  prescribe.  I  undertook  the  responsibility.  I 
was  called  in,  and  her  Majesty^s  gOTcmment  have  taken  the  responsibility  upon  them- 
selves, and  with  the  utmost  frankness  we  have  proposed  our  remedies.  All  the  hon. 
gentleman  will  do  is  to  attend  a  consultation  of  doctors,  but  he  will  offer  no  opinion 
of  his  own.  We  have  taken  the  responsibility  upon  ourselves,  and  we  have  proposed 
those  nseaaores  which  we  thought  best  calculated  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the 
country.  The  hon.  member  for  Whitehaven  thinks  it  absurd  to  expect  any  relief 
from  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws ;  in  that  he  is  ready  to  give  a  decided  opinion  against 
the  prescription  offered  by  others.  The  hon.  member  thinks  that  we  are  wrong  in 
relixiDg  the  restrictions  of  commerce.  Now,  will  he  propose  to  increase  the  restric- 
tions on  trade  ?  [Mr.  Attwood :  No.]  The  hon.  gentleman  will  not  alter  the  Corn- 
laws,  and  he  is  wiinst  any  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  trade,  neither  will  he 
increase  them ;  Uien,  what  are  the  remedies  he  would  propose  ?  Does  the  hon. 
gentleman  consider  that  any  commercial  intercourse  on  the  part  of  this  country  with 
forrign  nations  is  desirable  ?  I  think  the  praise  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  clearly  shows  his  opinion  to  be,  that  we  ought  to  refuse  to  pur- 
chase from  any  foreign  country  articles  which  we  can  ourselves  produce.  How  far 
will  the  boo.  gentleman  push  these  principles  ?  If  he  pushes  them  to  their  full 
extent,  he  vrill  annihilate  all  commerce.  Commerce  is  merely  the  interchange  of  the 
prodactions  of  different  countries,  and  if  there  be  no  interchange,  commerce  will 
ctaw  to  exist.  It  may  be  advisable  to  relax  restrictions  with  caution ;  but,  as  I 
Qoderstand  the  principles  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  he  would  push  to  its  utmost  extent 
the  system  of  restriction  on  the  import  of  all  articles  which  we  are  ourselves  capable 
of  pradocing.  That  might  be  very  well  if  the  hon.  gentleman  could  atlopt  securities 
i^aiasc  the  illicit  introduction  of  those  articles ;  but  the  hon.  gentleman  would  find 
that  his  attempt  to  encourage  native  production  by  a  system  of  high  duties  would  be 
defeated — he  would  find  that  the  revenue  would  diminish,  and  that  domestic  industry 
woold  not  be  protected.  I  suppose  the  hon.  gentleman  would  propose  as  a  remedy 
for  the  cxiatiog  evil,  the  abolition  of  that  law  which  renders  paper  currency  conver- 
tible into  gold -^  a  measure  which  he  has  advocated  on  former  occasions.  He 
disdaima  t£»  Intention  of  advocating  the  re-issue  of  ^1  notes,  and  I  think  it  is  clear, 
though  be  is  not  the  doctor,  that  by  exhausting  his  remedies  he  has  placed  himself 
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ID  this  dileraraa.    He  thinks  that  the  repeal  of  the  Cora^laws  vould  agmivate  the 
prevailing  distress ;  he  considers  that  her  M^esty^s  government  acts  with  great  ini  - 
policy  in  proposing  relaxations  on  commerce ;  he  does  not  advocate  the  impoaitioD  of 
new  commercial  restrictions,  he  is  not  favourable  to  the  re-issue  of  £l  notes,  wul  I 
apprehend,  therefore,  that  he  has  no  other  remedy  to  suggest  than  that  Ceffmed  in 
familiar  language  "the  little  shilling;  *'  making  9d.  or  lOd,  pass  as  a  sbiliinc^,  and 
relieving  those  who  issue  paper  from  the  obligation  to  convert  that  paper  into  ^ohi 
or  the  precious  metals.    I  do  not  believe  the  hon.  gentleman  has  any  other  remedy 
to  propose  than  this.    Indeed,  I  think  I  have  shown  pretty  clearly  that  he  can  have 
BO  other  remedy.    I  am  surprised,  considering  the  loudness  of  his  tone,  that  ho 
shrinks  from  suggesting  his  remedy,  and  that  he  shelters  himself  under  the  propoaal 
for  a  committee  of  general  inquiry  into  the  distresses  of  the  country.    Let  htm  go 
into  that  committee,  let  him  there  meet  tho  advocates  for  the  repeal  of  the  Goro-laws, 
and  if  he  fights  his  battle  for  the  depreciated  standard,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
time  will  be  consumed  before  the  committee  arrive  at  any — not  to  say  an  nnanlmous 
•--conclusion  for  the  recommendation  of  a  practical  measure.    I  now  come  to  the 
arguments  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  who  says  that  he  is  disposed  to  adopt 
a  much  less  hostile  tone  towards  the  government  than  that  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Whitehaven — a  tone  of  hostility  for  which  I  can  hanlly  account,  considering  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  has  supported  the  financial  measures  of  the  government,  and  did 
not  ofier  any  very  vehement  opposition  to  the  tariff.     The  noble  lord  says  that  her 
Majesty's  gdvernment  have,  in  his  opinion,  attached  too  much  importance  to  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  country.     The  noble  lord  thinks  we  ought  to  have  treated 
somewhat  more  lightly  those  difficulties  and  embarrassments ;  considering,  however, 
that  a  deficiency  of  revenue  had  existed  for  five  years,  and  that  that  deficiency  at 
length  amounted  to  j£lO,000,000 ;  it  might  suit  the  noble  lord  to  make  light  of  the 
evil,  but  I  apprehend  the  country  did  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion.    The  noble 
lord  says  that  the  people  have  afibrded  a  gratifying  indication  of  their  public  spirit  by 
cheerfully  acceding  to  the  proposal  of  an  Income-tax.    But  why  have  the  people 
shown  this  cheerful  acquiescence  ?    If  it  be  wrong  to  propose  an  Income-tax  in  time 
of  peace,  what  stronger  indication  of  general  confidence  in  a  government  could  a 
people  evince  than  by  submitting  to  such  a  measure  against  their  own  conscientious 
impressions  ?     Why,  what  must  the  people  have  thought  of  the  late  government,  and 
what  must  be  their  opinion  of  the  present  government,  if — through  distrust  in  one 
administration,  and  confidence  in  the  other — they  are  ready  to  acquiesce,  against 
their  own  opinions,  in  the  imposition  of  an  Income-tax  in  time  of  peace?    Could  a 
stronger  manifestation  be  afibrded  of  universal  confidence  in  a  government?     Is  it 
not  pn>bable  that  the  people  came  to  the  same  conclusion  with  her  Majesty's  govem- 
ment,  that  the  political  cirenmstances  of  the  country  are  such,  that  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  great  public  importance  to  equalize  the  national  revenue  with  the  expenditure — 
that  delay  and  evasion  are  no  longer  practicable,  and  that,  grievous  as  on  Income-tax 
is,  unusual  as  is  the  proposal  of  such  a  measure  in  time  ot  peace,  objectionable  as  is 
the  inquisition  which  it  establishes,  yet  so  convinced  are  the  people  of  this  country 
that  some  vigorous  and  decisive  steps  are  necessary  that  they  willingly  submitted  to  the 
impost ;  and  I  can  tell  the  noble  lord  that  there  is  u  very  prevalent  impression  that, upon 
my  first  proposal  of  an  Income-  tax,  it  was  the  in  ten  tion  of  the  members  of  her  Majesty  *8 
late  government  to  support  the  measure.  That  impression  is  very  prevalent  I  cannot 
know  that  it  is  true,  but  it  is  on  no  light  authority  that  I  state  it.    What  circumstances 
induced  her  Majesty's  late  government  to  change  the  view  they  entertained  on  my 
first  proposal  of  the  measure  I  cannot,  of  course,  understand.    As  her  Majesty's  late 
government  abstained  from  intimating  any  intention  of  opposition  when  1  first  pro- 

Eosed  this  measure,  as  they  said  thev  would  take  time  to  consider  it,  the  people  may 
ave  been  led  to  believe  that — if  the  late  government,  who  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country,  thus  acted^there  must  be  some  good  and 
conclusive  reason  for  the  proposal  of  a  measure  which  was  met  in  the  first  instance 
by  such  faint  indications  of  op|x>sition.  But,  looking  at  the  general  position  of  this 
country,  seeing  that  on  the  nortii-we^t  frontier  of  India  we  were  engaged  in  hostili- 
ties of  doubtful  issue,  ami  subjecting  the  East  India  Company  to  great  expense — 
that,  at  the  same  time,  we  were  involved  in  a  war  with  China,  the  duration  of  which 
it  was  difficult  to  calculate— seeing  that  our  differences  with  America  had  oontioued 
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ibr  seTenl  yean,  and  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  their  early  adjastment — sedng 
that  in  ^nether  conntry,  with  which  her  Majesty*8  late  goTemment  endeayoored  to 
cultiTate  an  intimate  alliance,  there  bad  arisen  feelings  of  jealousy  and  hostility  much 
to  be  deprecated — combining,  1  say,  these  considerations,  the  people  came  to  the  con- 
dusion,  and  in  my  opinion  a  most  wise  one,  that  it  was  desirable  to  make  a  great 
effort  to  equalize  the  revenue  with  the  expenditure,  and  that  in  making  that  effort 
Che  bwden  should  fall  on  the  property  of  the  conntry,  not  upon  those  who  are  chiefly 
occopied  in  its  productiYe  industry.  My  belief  is,  that  it  was  not  an  eztramgant 
degree  of  confidence  in  the  government  which  led  to  the  ready  acquiescence  in  the 
proposal  of  aa  Income-tax,  but  a  deep  and  conscientious  conviction  pervading  the 
eoontiy  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  a  powerful  effort  must  be  made  to  put  an 
eod  to  the  disorder  in  the  finances.  With  respect  to  the  tariff,  the  noble  lord,  by 
bis  admission,  has  gone  far  to  convince  me  that  her  Majesty's  government  have 
poshed  the  principles  on  which  the  tariff  is  founded  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  con- 
sistent with  due  protection  to  existing  interests.  The  noble  lord  says,  ^*  You  have 
reduced  the  duty  on  oil,  on  seeds,  on  ores,  on  timber;  you  have  affected  a  great 
many  interests;  all  I  complain  of  is,  that  you  have  not  carried  your  principle  mnch 
Luther."  Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  cattle.  For  a  long  period  the  complaint  was 
urged,  that  the  commercial  intercourse  of  this  countnr  was  restricted  by  the  operation 
of  the  provision  laws.  It  was  said,  **  True,  you  admit  corn  under  certain  circum- 
stances, but  what  coarse  do  you  pursue  with  respect  to  cattle  and  meat?  There  is 
sn  absolute  monopoly.  Remove  the  restrictions,  and  the  consequence  will  be  a  par- 
tial revival  of  commerce."  Up  to  February,  1842,  however,  no  government  ever 
mentioned  the  article  of  cattle.  The  late  government  will  say,  no  doubt,  that  they 
wonld  have  proposed  an  alteratiofi  with  regard  to  cattle,  for  that  such  an  alteration 
was  consistent  with  their  principles.  I  only  know,  however,  that  I  never  heard  the 
rEstrictions  on  the  import  of  foreign  provisions  mentioned  in  this  House,  except  when 
charges  vrere  made  agunst  the  government  for  not  adopting  some  measure  for  their 
removal.  1  have  proposed  rates  of  duty  which  were  scarcely  objected  to  by  hon. 
pfentlemen  opposite — ^namely,  £1  per  head  on  cattle,  and  Id.  per  pound  on  meat. 
Daring  the  discussions  on  that  subject,  the  noble  lord,  though  he  voted  for  my  pro- 
posal, did  not  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  calculated  to  smooth  my  course.  He  addressed 
himself,  in  plaintive  tones,  to  hon.  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House,  telling  them 
they  had  good  reason  to  complain  of  the  deception  I  had  practised  upon  them;  and 
bis  speeches  had  rather  a  tendency  to  aggravate  the  panic  which  existed  in  the  country, 
sod  which  might  have  produced  most  lamentable  results.  The  noble  lord  complained 
that  no  notice  bad  been  given  of  the  alteration  with  respect  to  cattle,  and  stated  that 
s  great  panic  prevailed  on  the  subject.  He  said,  cases  had  come  to  his  knowledge  in 
vhieh  fiumers  had  bought  cattle,  had  fed  them,  and  had  then  been  compelled  to  sell 
diem  ibr  less  than  the  sum  they  originally  cost.  This  circumstance  shows  that  the 
interietenee  with  such  interests  is  not  unattended  with  practical  evils.  The  panics 
consequent  on  snch  change  are  frequently  productive  of  considerable  hardships  to 
iadividnals;  and  the  farmers  who,  in  consequence  of  the  panic  in  this  case,  parted — 
perfaapa  not  very  wisely — with  their  cattle,  had,  I  admit,  some  reason  for  complaint. 
The  noble  lord  says  that,  disregarding  the  panic,  I  had  the  firmness  to  adhere  to 
lay  principles ;  I  braved  opposition;  and  I  was  eventually  rewarded  by  finding  that 
the  panic  was  unfounded.  But  the  noble  lord  states  that  the  reduction  of  duties  I 
proposed  has  eflected  no  good.  Does  the  noble  lord  think  the  same  result  would 
follow  if  his  proposals  were  applied  to  com  f  Now,  I  ask  the  House  to  judge  of  the 
position  of  the  government.  ()ne  class  of  gentlemen  declare,  that  only  one  remedy 
can  be  effiectual— >the  repeal  of  the  Oorn.law,  and  that  nothing  else  will  avail.  The 
boo.  member  for  Whitehaven,  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  commerce,  says 
that  the  Corn-laws  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  occasion  the  present  distress ;  he  says 
that  commereial  prosperity  has  coexisted  with  the  Corn-laws,  and  that  it  would  be  ab- 
lurd  to  expect  any  relief  from  their  repeal;  he  implies  an  opinion  that  all  com- 
niertial  rsbucations  are  unwise,  and  I  should  have  thought  his  principle  was  this — that 
sdditiooai  protection  should  be  at  once  atfbrded  to  domestic  industry;  and  he  says 
that  the  grand  remedy  for  the  prevailing  distress  is  to  be  determined  by  a  committee 
of  ioqidry,  proposed  \t>  be  appointed  on  the  1st  of  July.  What,  I  would  ask,  has  been 
the  pnettoai  eoone  hsr  Majesty's  government  has  pursued?  We  have  reduced  ihe 
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duties  on  corn  one-half.  At  this  moment  wheat  is  admissible  at  a  duty  of  9f.,  and  if 
the  old  law  had  been  in  existence  the  duty  would,  I  believe,  have  been  ;£1  : 3  :  8. 
This  was  a  practical  measure.  We  proposed  no  vague  committee  of  inquiry,  in  order 
to  devolve  the  responsibility  from  ourselves  upon  the  committee.  We  proposed  a 
practical  measure  in  the  first  instance,  and  we  reduced  the  duties  upon  foreign  coro 
one-half.  Then,  in  order  to  relieve  the  country  from  its  financial  difficulties,  we 
proposed,  and  we  staked  the  existence  of  the  government  on  the  proposal,  to  equalize 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  by  a  direct  taxation.  But  did  we  appropriate  the  whole 
proceeds  of  that  taxation  to  the  payment  of  the  public  establishments?  No;  we  pro- 
posed  to  apply  a  large  portion  of  those  proceeds  to  the  remission  of  duties,  in  order  to 
feed  foreign  commercial  intercourse,  and  we  revised,  almost  without  exception,  the 
whole  commercial  tariff  of  the  country.  It  may  suit  the  purpose  of  some  hon.  gen- 
tlemen opposite  to  undervalue  the  efficacy  of  these  measures,  but  the  hon.  member 
for  Montrose  has  not  pursued  that  course.  lie  has  said  that  he  thinks  the  tariflT  is  a 
measure  creditable  to  those  by  whom  it  was  proposed,  and  that  he  believes  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  will  be  attended  with  great  benefit.  But,  in  revising  the  tariff,  we  did  not  thi  d  k 
it  advisable  to  push  to  too  great  an  extent  principles  which  abstractedly  speaking  nnight 
be  sound ;  or  to  create  a  panic,  and  to  disturb  the  employment  of  capital,  by  too  sud- 
den and  precipitate  changes  in  the  commercial  laws  of  the  country.  My  firm  opinion 
is,  that  we  adopted  a  proper  course.  I  did  not  think  we  could  be  justly  charged  with  an 
evasion  of  our  duty,  or  with  shrinking  from  our  principles.  We  are  blamed  by  some  for 
going  too  far;  by  others  for  not  going  far  enough.  I  ask  von,  however,  to  estimate 
all  the  difficulties  with  which  we  have  had  to  contend,  and  I  think  any  reasonable 
man  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  those  difficulties  have  been  fairly  encountered, 
and  successfully  conqnered.  Then  with  respect  to  the  Corn- laws,  the  motion  before 
the  House  has  no  reference  to  the  repeal  or  modification  of  those  laws.  It  appears 
to  me  that  any  gentleman  who  may  be  desirous  of  a  further  modification  of  the  <Jom<' 
law,  or  of  its  absolute  repeal,  is  called  upon  to  resist  this  motion  for  vague  and  indefinite 
inquiry.  If  he  considers  that  the  Corn-law  ought  to  be  repealed,  it  is  open  to  him 
to  make  such  a  proposition;  but  an  inquiry  of  this  nature  can  only  delay  the  accomplish- 
"*' I  object.     I  earnestly  hope  no  such  proposition  will  be  1 


ment  of  this  object.  I  earnestly  hope  no  such  proposition  will  be  made,  for  I  trust  a 
fair  trial  will  be  given  to  the  law  which  has  recently  been  adopted;  but  if  any  hon.  gentle- 
man contemplates  an  alteration  of  that  law,  it  is  competent  to  him  to  bring  forward  the 
subject  without  voting  for  this  practically  delusive  proposition  of  the  hon  member  for 
Greenock.  I  maintain  the  opinion  which  I  have  formerly  expressed — I  do  not  think  tha*^ 
any  of  the  proposals  I  have  heard  with  respect  to  the  Corn-laws  would  have  the  effect 
of  mitigating  the  distress  under  which  the  country  is  labouring.  I  conceive,  indeed, 
that  by  too  precipitate  a  change  of  such  a  nature,  you  would  involve  the  agricultural 
population  in  distress,  and  thus  add  immeasurably  to  that  suffering  which  already 
prevuls  to  a  lamentable  extent  among  the  commercial  classes.  I  find  that  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  this  country  has  been  co-existent  with  the  laws  restraining 
the  import  of  corn.  I  learn,  on  the  authority  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, that  up  to  1837,  and  for  several  years  preceding,  the  manufacturing  aod 
commercial  interests  of  this  country  had  been  in  a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity, 
and  yet  that  prosperity  was  co-existent  with  laws  which  prohibited  the  free  import 
of  corn.  I  know  the  answer  to  this  will  be,  that  during  four  years  preceding  1837, 
the  price  of  prorisions  in  this  country  was  unusually  low,  and  that  the  lowness  of 
price  had  the  effect  you  anticipate  from  the  import  of  foreign  coro.  But  durine 
those  four  years  no  foreign  corn  was  imported,  and  consequently  you  had  no  demand 
for  the  manufacturing  produce  of  this  country  in  consequence  of  such  importation. 
Your  prosperity  conld  uot,  therefore,  be  dependent  on  that  commercial  intercourse 
which  depends  on  the  import  of  foreign  coro.  But  is  the  importation  of  foreign  corn, 
and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  price  of  food;  necessary  to  enable  you  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  manufacturers?  What  said  the  hon.  member  for  Stockport?  lie 
said  it  was  as  absurd  to  demand  protection  for  the  cotton  manufactures  of  England, 
as  it  would  be  to  demand  protection  for  the  coal  trade  at  Newcastle ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  high  price  of  food  in  this  country,  we  have 
still  contrived  to  outstrip  all  our  competitors  in  the  production  of  cotton.  I  cannot 
deny  the  distress  that  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  country — that  It  is  most  grievous 
in  many  districts  where  there  are  many  cotton  manufactories,  aod  that  it  is  severe  in 
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oriter  Jistricts.  It  is  said  that  a  great  portion  of  the  mills  in  this  country  haye 
Slumped  working ;  that  must  be  true,  of  course,  with  respect  to  some  districts  of  the 
ci»untnr ;  jet  still  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  (I  am  not  citing  this  paper  for  the  purpose 
of  deoyiDg  the  distress  which  prevails,  the  indications  of  which  are  too  manifest), 
when  we  hear  of  this  universal  distress  in  a  manufacturing  district  and  the  immense 
extent  to  which  the  closing  of  mills  has  taken  place,  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  taken 
out  for  home  manufacture,  as  compared  with  last  year,  has  not  diminished.  I  have 
got  from  Liverpool  an  account  up  to  the  24th  of  June  of  the  quantity  of  cotton  taken 
oat  for  maoufiustore,  and  also  of  the  quantity  taken  out  during  the  same  period  last 
/ear.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1841  there  were  464,500  bales  of  cotton  taken  out 
of  the  warehouses  for  consumption.  Now,  I  certainly  did  expect  to  find,  from  the 
statements  that  were  made  of  the  extent  to  which  industry  has  been  paralysed  in  the 
present  year,  as  compared  with  the  last,  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  cotton 
taken  out  for  manufacturing  purposes.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  The  quantity  of 
cotton  taken  oat  in  1841,  for  the  first  six  months,  was  464,500  bales ;  and  the  quantity 
taken  out  for  consumption  up  to  the  24th  of  June,  1842,  was  538,000  bales.  So  that, 
notwithstanding  the  distress  and  the  closing  of  the  mills,  yet  still  the  total  quantity 
of  cotton  taken  out  for  consumption  in  the  first  six  months  of  1842  exceeds  that  taken 
out  in  the  first  six  months  of  1841;  and  I  doubt  if  it  is  not  almost  equal  to  that 
taken  oot  in  the  first  six  months  in  any  preceding  year,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
I  know  that  this  is  no  proof  that  profits  are  not  greatly  diminished,  and  that  distress 
does  not  prevail;  but  still  it  is  a  remarkable  thing,  that  during  the  prevalence  of 
thst  distress  the  quantity  of  cotton  taken  out  has  not  diminished,  but  has  increased 
■s  eompared  with  last  year.  Sir,  I  take,  in  one  respect,  a  more  desponding  view  of 
the  position  of  this  country  than  lion,  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House. 
I  finnly  believe  that,  if  you  repeal  the  Corn-laws,  and  this  should  produce  the  effect 
which  you  anticipate,  that  this  would  not  give  you  a  guarantee  against  the  recur- 
rence of  severe  distress  in  ciertain  districts  of  the  country.  It  is  my  belief,  I  say, 
that  giving  you  the  repeal  of  the  Com -laws,  and  giving  you  the  consequences  you 
anticipate,  yet  such  is  the  condition  of  the  manufactures  (and  particularly  in  this 
eountry},  I  am  afraid  you  must  look  forward  to,  occasionally,  severe  local  distress. 
At  this  momeot,  when  distress  is  so  severe  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  there  are 
sew  mills  in  the  course  of  erection.  [Hear,  hear.]  That  is  a  fact.  The  command 
of  capital  induces  men,  even  during  periods  of  severe  distress,  to  construct  new  miUs, 
snd  to  fill  them  with  new  machinery.  Now,  what  must  be  the  consequence  of  this  ? 
Must  there  not  always  be  in  some  localities  men  of  small  capital,.and  with  imperfect 
naehinery,  yet  still  employing  large  masses  of  the  population,  who  would  find  it 
difficult  to  eoter  into  competition  with  those  who  could  command  capital  and  anply 
it  to  the  construction  of  the  bcit  machinery,  and  that  ultimately  labour  woula  be 
thrown  oat  of  employment  ?  To  resist  the  progress  of  these  improvements  is  impos- 
sible; and  though  there  might  be  a  demand  fur  cotton  manufactures,  yet  there  might 
be  nmultaneously  with  that  demand  the  existence  of  severe  distress  on  account  of 
the  sodden  application  of  new  machinery  to  meet  that  demand.  Sir,  I  wonH  dweU 
on  this.  I  could  prove  it  to  be  the  case,  and  could  show  that  the  immediate  con- 
tcqoeoee  of  the  improvement  of  machinery  and  the  application  of  capital  to  the 
eoDstnaeiioD  of  it,  had  been  productive  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  of  extraordinary 
results — that  the  tendency  of  it  was  to  drive  out  of  employment  adult  male  labour, 
sod  to  substitiite  for  it  the  labour  of  females  and  children ;  and  the  infallible  conse- 
queiiee  is,  that  the  man  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age,  who  up  to  that  period 
of  life  has  been  employed  in  a  cotton  manufactory,  finds  it  difficult  to  turn  his  hand 
to  soy  other  employment.  Now,  you  must  nut  make  the  Corn-laws  responsible  for 
evilsof  that  kind.  It  b  no  impeachment  of  the  invention — the  invention  may  increase 
on  the  whole  the  demand  for  labour,  and  mav  call  into  employment  the  mechanism 
sod  indnstry  of  other  nations ;  the  commercial  prosperity  may  be  great,  yet  in  certain 
districts  of  the  country,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  transfer  a  married  man  and  his 
Isrge  family,  the  progress  of  these  improvements  may  produce  great  distress,  even  in 
timet  whm  there  is  a  great  demand  for  labour ;  and  in  this  state  of  things,  even  with  an 
iocressed  demand  for  your  manufactures,  I  could  not  anticipate  that  absence  of  distress 
sod  wSeriag  on  which  some  hon.  gentlemen  calculate.  You  apply  opprobrious  terms 
to  our  measures  for  alleviating  the  distress.    Yuu  talk  of  '*  begging  boxes/'  and  say 
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that  such  things  ought  not  to  satisfy  the  people.  I  admit  that  it  is  a  much  less  satis- 
factory mode  of  alleviating  the  existing  distress  than  providing  employment,  in  every 
respect.  In  a  social  point  of  view,  I  admit  that  it  is  less  satisfactory  to  the  honest 
feelings  of  those  who  derive  a  miserable  subsistence  from  charity,  than  a  demand  for 
labour  to  enable  them,  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood. 
But  when  the  pressure  comes,  can  any  one  say  that  even  itns  unsatisfactory  mode  of 
relief  ongfat  not  to  be  resorted  to.  And  is  it  wise  to  disparage  such  modes  of  relief, 
and  to  duconrage  such  contributions,  when  you  yourselves  must  feel  that  no  improTc- 
ment — according  to  your  yiews — ^in  your  own  commercial  system  coald  proride 
immediate  relief?  I  was  sornr  to  hear  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Gibson)  say  that 
the  contributions  to  the  Anti -Corn-law  League  were  a  more  legitimate  application 
of  money.  Why,  even  grant  that  the  permanent  effects  may  be  so,  yet  still  I  do 
hope  the  hon.  gentleman  and  those  who  act  with  him-^particularly  after  the  adnais- 
sions  of  to-night,  that  years  must  elapse  before  permanent  relief  can  be  afforded — 
will  consider  the  length  and  extent  of  the  temporary  evil;  and,  if  nothing  but 
temporary  remedies  are  applied,  that  they  will  not  discourage  the  charitable  contri- 
butions of  those  disposed  by  their  liberality  to  administer  this  temporary— I  admit, 
this  unsatisfactory  relief.  Sir,  I  do  give  credit  to  the  patience,  the  high  spirit,  and 
the  forbearance,  with  which  the  people  of  this  country  have  borne  their  distress — 
I  do  believe  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  continue  to  manifest  that  patience ; 
and  I  think  them  entitled  to  a  higher  degree  of  credit  in  consequence  of  the  perse- 
vering efforts  that  are  made  to  inflame  their  minds,  and  proyoke  them  into  disobedience. 
There  are  men,  it  is  perfectly  true,  in  those  parts  of  the  country,  I  have  conclusive 
proofs  of  it,  where  there  is  a  disposition  to  patient  submission  under  distress— there 
are  wicked  men  who  are  attempting  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  exag- 
geration of  their  sufferings  and  privations.  Now,  it  is  quite  right  for  us,  as  legislators, 
to  be  dissatbfled  with  temporary  remedies ;  it  is  quite  right  for  us  to  look  for  the 
permanent  reduction  of  these  evils ;  but  let  us  forbear  from  making  these  statements ; 
It  will  not  answer  any  good  purpose ;  it  will  not  be  for  the  Interests  of  the  people 
themselves ;  it  will  not  Be  for  the  interests  of  society,  in  times  of  severe  suffering  and 
distress,  to  ffoad  those  who  are  the  sufferers  into  disobedience  of  the  law,  which  must 
be  repressed.  Sir,  I  can  only  think  those  entitled  to  still  higher  admiration  who,  io 
despite  of  such  provocation,  continue  to  submit  to  the  law,  and  to  manifest  content- 
ment and  gratitude  for  those  imperfect  modes  of  relief  which  are  obliged  to  be 
substitute  for  more  satisfactory  and  permanent  ones.  While,  on  the  one  band,  this 
increases  our  admiration  for  their  forbearance  and  submission,  at  the  same  time  it 
does  on  the  other  provoke  our  indignation  against  those  who  are  attempting  by  vio- 
lence of  language  to  drive  them  into  courses  which  must  necessarily  end,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  best  interests  of  society  and  of  their  own  interests,  in  leaving'  to 
the  government  no  other  alternative  than  the  firm  repression  of  disobedience  to  the 
law  and  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  country  against  every  effort  to  disturb  it. 
Debate  adjourned. 


LORD  AUCKLAND. 
July  11,  1842. 

SiB  BoBEBT  PafiL :  Sir,  in  rising  to  move  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House 
resolving  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply,  I  wish  to  notice  a  statement  made  by  a 
noble  lord  opposite  (Viscount  Paimerston)  on  the  last  night,  or  the  last  night  but 
one,  when  the  House  met.  That  statement  was  made  with  rdference  to  the  policv  pur- 
sued by  the  late  government  as  to  the  war  in  Afl^hanistan.  The  noble  lord  stated,  that 
her  MAJesty's  present  government  had  suggest^  that  Lord  Auckland  should  remain 
as  Governor-general  of  India,  and  that  application  had  been  made  to  him  by  her 
Majesty's  government  for  that  purpose.  Thence  the  noble  lord  had  inferred  that 
there  was  an  approval  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government  of  the  policy  that 
had  been  pursued  in  India.  Now,  I  must  decidedly  protest  against  any  such  infer- 
ence. In  the  first  place,  I  should  say,  that  if  her  Majesty's  govenuneat  had 
been  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  Lord  Auckland  in  Indisi  it  wa» 
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wt  tlieiice  to  be  inferred  that,  therefore,  they  consented  to  make  themselves  a  party 
(•>  hii  policy.  There  must  be  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  government, 
(nhatever  difierenoe,  in  point  of  political  feeling  might  exist  on  various  subjects,) 
considering  that  Lord  Auckland  had  for  four  years  deyoted  the  whole  of  his  time 
and  attention  to  the  duties  of  bis  office,  to  avoid  doing  anything  which  might  imply 
s  reflection  on  the  person  intrusted  with  the  discharge  of  such  important  duties.  It 
«3s  Dataral  and  generous  to  abstain  from  any  act  that  might  imply  an  unfavourable 
('I>{uioD,  and  migdt  render  still  greater  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  in  which  he 
vas  placed.  I  am  sorry  that  the  noble  lord  should  have  rested  his  information  on 
a  priTste  letter  addressed  from  one  gentleman  to  another ;  and,  as  I  understand  the 
n.atter,  the  communication  was  conveyed  in  a  private  letter  from  Lord  Ellen  borough 
tn  Lord  Auckland.  I  must  confess  I  am  surprised  at  the  noble  lord^s  information, 
e^en  if  the  impression  it  tended  to  excite  were  correct.  I  must  say  1  heard  with  sur- 
prise the  noble  lord*s  statement;  I  was,  however,  at  the  time  unwilling  to  make  any 
refereDoe  to  it,  for  I  did  not  expect  the  introduction  of  the  question  of  the  policy  of 
tbe  war  in  A%haziistan  on  the  third  night  of  the  debate  on  the  resolutions  of  the  hon. 
mefflber  for  Greenock ;  and  I  certainly  am  desirous,  in  a  matter  which  at  all  affects 
tlic  eoodoet  and  character  of  a  Governor-general  of  India  who  was  about  to  return  to 
tbj^  country — I  am  desirous  to  collect  the  best  information  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case 
before  I  offer  any  contradiction  to  the  statement  of  the  noble  lord,  i  certainly  do 
not  reeolleet  having  been  a  party  to  any  proposal  such  as  that  to  which  the  noble 
lord  had  on  a  former  evening  referred ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  noble  lord  had 
faid  that  the  communication  was  conveyed  in  a  private  letter  from  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  to  Lord  Auckland,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  offer  any  contradiction.  As  to 
tiie  letter,  however,  I  can  find  no  such  public  letter;  and  certainly  I  could  add,  no 
snch  proposition  as  that  which  has  been  referred  to  had  been  made  with  the  know- 
ktigeand  sanction  of  the  government;  but  I  knew  the  high  opinion  which  was  en- 
tertained by  Lord  Ellenborough  of  Lord  Auckland— I  knew  that  opinion  was  of  the 
most  generous  kind,  and  in  proof  of  this  I  need  only  refer  to  the  expressions  used  by 
Lord  EUenborough  at  a  dinner  given  to  him  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  India  by 
the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  on  the  3rd  of  November  last.  On  that  oc- 
casion my  noble  friend  spoke  of  Lord  Auckland  in  these  generous  terms  : — *^  lie  felt 
also  that  he  was  about  to  succeed  a  man  who,  in  the  office  of  Gk)veruor- general  had, 
Iw  rejoiced  to  have  this  opportunity  of  declaring,  exhibited  great  practical  ability  in 
tbe  admioistration  of  i^airs.  In  fact,  it  was  a  source  of  great  personal  as  well  as 
imhiie  saticfactioa  to  him,  united  as  he  had  been  with  the  Earl  of  Auckland  in 
former  thnes  by  ties  of  the  closest  friendship,  to  observe  the  indefatigable  industry, 
tbe  great  ability,  and  the  extensive  knowledge  he  had  brought  to  the  investigation, 
elucidation,  and  management,  of  all  the  great  questions  which  had  come  before  his 
gwemment.'* 

That  was  the  public  testimony,  the  generous  testimony,  of  one  political  opponent 
to  another.  I  have  referred  to  my  own  communications  with  the  Board  of  Directors 
on  the  snbject  of  Lord  Auckland.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  answer  for  any  commu- 
aieatioo  wlddi  might  have  been  made  from  Lord  Ellenborough  to  Lord  Auckland  in 
tbe  tame  generous  spirit,  but  these  are  the  facta  of  the  casiB  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain 
tiieia.  Immediately  on  accepting  office  I  made  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  appoint* 
iBeBt  of  tbe  Governor^general  of  India,  and  I  received  from  the  East  India  Board  the 

faihwring  iii»inf|af|rtn  « — 

"ISDIA  PUBLIC  CONSULTATIONS,  JULY  8,  184a 

(XlXinX  BT  TUB  GOTEBXOB-OBVKaAL.) 

''A  requert  from  the  honourable  court  is  conveyed  to  me  by  this  despatch,  that  I 
*>»iikl  not  in  the  ensuing  spring  resign  the  high  office  which  I  have  the  honour  of 
l^^'ldbg  in  India ;  and  to  a  wish  to  this  eflbct,  expressed  in  this  quarter,  in  terms  and 
'B  NitMiaoee  so  boMurable  to  me,  1  can,  under  present  circumstanees,  make  but  the 
one  lasver— that  I  will  not  abruptly  throw  up  the  trust  which  has  been  confided  to 
^  w  >Ppcv  hastily  and  undulv  to  shrink  from  any  important  responsibility  of 
vbieb  it  may  be  suppoeed  that  I  should  be  able  more  easily  to  acquit  myself  than 
c^^  be«ipeeted  from  any  one  new  to  the  carea  and  duties  of  the  Indian  adminis- 
tratioa. 
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**  I  readily,  therefore,  consent  to  postpone  any  immediate  decision  upon  the  time 
frhen  I  may  return  to  England,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  for  the  next  year  I  shall 
serve  in  India,  giving  in  the  course  of  the  year  such  timely  notice  of  my  wishes  and 
intentions  as  public  and  private  considerations  may  seem  to  me  to  require." 

The  consequence  was  that  Lord  Auckland  remained  in  India,  and  that  he  did  so 
at  the  specific  request  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  of  the  Board  of  East  India  Direc- 
tors; and  the  present  government  found  him  remaining  in  India  at  the  express  wish 
of  the  public  authorities  in  this  country.     On  the  1st  of  September  I  found  a  letter 
from  Lord  Auckland.     I  had  made  inquiry  as  to  Lord  Auckland's  intentions,  and  if 
I  had  found  that  that  noble  lord  had  entertained  a  wish  to  retain  the  government  of 
India  longer,  I  never  would  have  advised  the  Grown  suddenly  and  peremptorily  to 
recal  Lord  Auckland,  and  I  should  have  abstained  from  the  exercise  of  power,  re> 
taining,  of  course,  my  own  opinions.     But  I  must  fairly  avow  it,  that  if  it  had  been 
intimated  to  me  that  in  compliance  with  the  public  wish  at  home  Lord  Auckland's 
personal  convenience  should  be  consulted,  and  that  he  intended  to  remain  in  India,  I 
should  have  thought  it  an  act  of  gross  injustice  to  that  noble  lord  if  I  had  advised 
the  Crown  to  dismiss  him.    The  1st  of  September  was  the  date  when  Lord  Auck- 
land's intimations  were  known.     The  next  letter  which  I  found  was  dated  tbe 
7tb  of  April,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  whether  or  not  Lord  Auckland's  intentions 
were  known.     All  was  conceived  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  without  the  slightest 
intention  of  impugning  the  conduct  of  Lord  Auckland.      Lord  Auckland  wrote 
Lord  Ellenborough  a  private  letter,  and  intimated  that  he  was  desirous  to  leave 
India  in  the  June  following,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  desire  not  to  leave  any 
great  measures  unfinished;  that  he  had  no  objection  whatever  to  the  appointment,  but 
the  court  could  not  wish  him  to  go  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  government, 
unless  they  knew  that  Lord  Auckland  had  privately  fixed  the  time  of  his  departure. 
Now  the  appointment  of  the  Governor-general,  it  was  well  known,  was  with  the  Court 
of  Directors,  with  an  understanding  with  the  government.     There  was  no  objection 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Auckland,  be  it  observed,  to  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  but 
the  court  did  not  wish  this  till  Lord  Auckland  should  have  positively  fixed  the  time 
of  his  departure.     Then,  on  the  24th  of  September,  Lord  Ellenborough  wrote  to  me 
in  these  terms : — 

^'  The  chairman  read  to  me  to-day  a  letter  received  from  Lord  Auckland's  bro- 
ther, of  a  tone  similar  to  that  of  the  letter  you  received  from  him.  I  conclude  that 
the  next  mail  will  bring  his  formal  resignation.  His  successor  ought  to  leave  Eng- 
land on  the  4th  of  December,  in  order  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  him  fullj  before 
he  leaves  India,  as  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  this  communication  should 
take  place.  Facts  and  opinions  may,  perhaps,  be  gathered  from  the  records,  but 
without  personal  communication  with  Lord  Auckland  his  successor  will  know  little  of 
the  men  by  whom  his  measures  are  to  be  executed. 

<^  Ellenboboooh.*^ 

And  on  the  8th  of  October  I  proposed,  having  accepted  office  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, that  Lord  Auckland  should  remain  in  India  until  his  successor  should  arrive 
— Lord  Ellenborough  having  accepted  the  government  of  India.  These,  then,  are 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Lord  Ellenborough  might  have  written  a  letter  to  Loid  Auck- 
land in  terms  similar  to  those  which  have  been  publicly  avowed.  He  might  have 
pressed  upon  Lord  Auckland  the  policy  of  remaining  until  his  successor  should  ar- 
rive :  but  it  could  not  be  deduced  from  that  fact  that  Lord  Auckland  was  to  remain 
permanently  the  GoYernor-general.  I  now  pass  from  this  subject,  and  before  I  move 
the  Order  of  the  Day,  I  must  express  what  is  the  position  of  the  government  in  respect 
to  the  votes  of  supply,  the  miscellaneous  and  other  estimates,  and  for  the  China  ser- 
vice. The  House  must  see  tbe  necessity  of  these  votes  being  agreed  to  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  stated  to  the  House  that  the  time  was  fast  approaching,  when  consider- 
able inconvenience  must  arise  to  the  public  service  unless  the  House  were  pleased  to 
assent  to  them.  It  was  then  said  that  tbe  govermrcnt  ought,  at  an  earlier  period, 
to  have  called  attention  to  the  votes  of  supply.  In  answer  to  that  charge,  I  must  re- 
mind the  House  how  the  time  has  been  occupied  by  her  Majesty's  government  in 
respect  to  measures  relating  to  the  financial  ana  commercial  position  of  the  country. 
We  have  sat  eighteen  weeks ;  two  days  a  week  only  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
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(rnreniment  for  part  of  that  time;  but  through  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  Tuesdays 
were  giten  up  to  the  gov^rament.  I  believe  that  if  every  day  had  been  taken  when  her 
Majesty's  government  had  precedence,  there  would  have  been  fifty-four  days.  With 
the  general  concurrence  of  the  House,  I  placed  u^on  every  day's  paper  the  three 
Qeasuies  of  the  Corn-law,  the  Inoome-tax,  and  the  Tariff.  The  House  was  occu- 
pied on  the  Corn-law  sixteen  days,  on  the  Property-  tax  seventeen  days,  on  the  Tariff 
f^arteendays,  making  together  forty-seven  days ;  and  1  am  sure  the  House  must  have 
feit  the  necessity  of  not  interposing  other  measures  until  those  had  passed.  The  tariff 
wts  at  length  happily  concluded,  a^d  came  into  operation  on  Saturday  last,  and  I  hope 
the  returns  of  the  Custom-house  will  show  that  that  measure  has  had  a  favourable  effect, 
if  it  were  only  by  removing  a  suspense  which  has  operated  most  disadvantageously  for 
trade.  We  now  have  to  vote,  with  the  sanction  of  the  House,  the  miscellaneous  and 
China  estimates*  which  are  very  pressing.  There  will  be  a  vote  for  the  service  of  the  East 
kdia  Company  for  the  expenditure  in  China,  which  is  of  urgent  importance  to  the 
gorernment  of  India.  Besides  meett  ng  theextraordinary  expenses  on  account  of  the  war 
ia  A%baoistaii,we  have  had  to  advance  largely*  on  account  of  the  Chinese  loan  opened 
in  India  not  having  turned  out  so  productively  as  was  expected.  A  communica- 
tiua  has  been  made  to  the  Court  of  Directors  to  render  relief  by  their  home  trea- 
sanr,  and  a  communication  has  been  made  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  understanding 
L^  that  a  sum  of  j£800,000  shall  be  advanced  in  payment  of  sums  formerly  advanced 
in  China;  that  the  government  of  India  might  suspend  their  advances  on  hypothe- 
rated  goods,  provided  they  should  abstain  from  drawing  on  the  treasury  of  India  for 
iiX  months,  and  making  an  engagement  to  meet  the  China  expenditure.  The  first 
Tote  to  betaken  will  be  for  China,  and  great  inconvenience  will  arise  to  the  East 
h'lh  Company  and  the  public  service  from  any  delay  in  fulfilling  the  engage* 
meets  which  have  been  made.  With  respect  to  the  miscellaneous  estimates,  I  can 
only  state,  as  might  be  expected,  that  this  is  an  additional  grant,  the  vote  being  made 
from  the  31st  of  March,  one  year,  to  the  3 1st  of  March  the  next  year,  whilst  I  am 
addressing  the  House  now  on  the  11th  of  July.  We  have  abstained  from  applying 
for  these  votes,  but  I  think  it  my  duty  to  state  to  the  House,  that  many  of  these  votes 
are  exhausted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vote  for  criminal  prosecutions  in  Ireland.  The 
guTernment  had  no  alternative  but  making  advances,  and,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, we  have  postponed  payment  as  long  as  we  could.  Great  public  inconvenience 
rnust  Decessarilj  arise  from  any  further  delay,  for  which  I  cannot  be  charged,  and 
shall  not  hold  myself  responsible ;  and  I  therefore  hope,  that  the  House  will  not, 
through  any  courtesy  to  the  government,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  public  interest— I 
hope,  I  repeat,  that  the  House  will  not  sanction  any  unnecessary  delay,  which  will 
hare  the  effect  of  impeding  the  public  business. 

Lord  Palmerston  having  replied, — 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  the  noble  lord  had  read  a  passage  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Ellen- 
N'rough,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  no  appointment  that  could  be  made  could  con- 
vey the  slightest  reflection  or  imputation  on  Lord  Auckland.  Lord  Auckland,  it 
Q^o^t  be  observed,  had  been  asked  to  stay  a  year  after  May,  1840.  And  what  was 
hj^  answer? — *'I  will  readily,  therefore,  consent  to  postpone  any  immediate  decision 
upon  the  time  when  I  may  return  to  England,  for  it  may  be  assumed  that  for  the  next 
yw  I  shall  serve  in  India,  giving  in  the  course  of  the  year  such  timely  notice  of  my 
vishes  and  intentions  as  public  and  private  considerations  may  seem  to  require.'* 

^ell,  on  the  7th  of  September  last,  it  having  become  time  that  some  step  should 
be  ukeo  in  the  matter,  the  government  of  India  was  asked,  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
)*'hat  was  the  answer  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  ? — **  There  is  no  ob- 
jection to  naming  a  successor,  but  the  court  would  not  wish  him  to  go  for  the  pur< 
p<>$e  of  taking  the  government  until  they  know  that  Lord  Auckland  has  positively  fixed 
the  time  of  &  departure." 

lie  need  not  state  to  the  House  that  he  was  not  withholding  any  other  communi- 
cations than  those  he  had  read.  He  had  read  every  thing  bearing  on  the  point  in  his 
P^^^feesstoo,  and  he  could,  therefore,  only  say  again — of  course  nut  undertaking  to  an- 
swer for  what  private  communication  a  roan  of  generous  feeling  like  Lord  Ellen* 
boroogh  might  have  addressed  to  Lord  Auckland, — that  the  House  would  see  he  could 
by  00  possibility  have  been  a  party  to  any  such  communication. 

After  a  short  conversation  toe  Bubject  dropped. 
168-VoL.  IV. 
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REPEAL  OF  THE  CORN-LAWS. 

.   Juj.T  U,  1842. 

On  the  question  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  a  Committee  of  Supply  be   reai 
Mr.  VilUers  moved  as  an  amendment,  '^  That,  previously  to  granting  any  supj 
this  House  should  go  into  Committee,  to  take  into  consideration  the  present   O^ 
law,  with  a  view  to  its  total  repeal."  ^  , 

Sir  Robert  Peei.  said,  I  am  grateful  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  officer  (Sir  O.  1^9'apl 
for  the  expression  of  opinions  so  congenial  to  my  own  feelings,  and  so  coQduciv^ 
my  health.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  admitted  hy  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman,  ^ 
the  question  of  the  Corn-laws  has  been  fully  discussed,  and  that  it  is  unfair  as  wel 
unjust  to  adopt  such  a  mode  of  stopping  the  supplies.  I  am  also  glad  to  bear  the  1^ 
and  gallant  gentleman  add  that  upon  which  I  would  not  venture ;  namely,  that  si 
discussions  are  an  unwarrantable  waste  of  the  public  time.  [Sir  C.  Napier :  I  b 
expressed  my  own  opinion.]  That  may  be  the  case,  but  in  justice  to  the  other  ^ 
of  the  House,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  that  opinion  he  does  not  stand  alone.  l| 
argued  that  the  present  Corn>laws  are  as  objectionable  as  the  preceding ;  and  the  li 
member  for  Ashton  stated,  that  under  the  old  system  corn  was  withheld  until  An^ 
and  September,  when  the  foreign  g^wers  would  introduce  it  in  consequence  of 
duty  falling  to  1^.  The  hon.  gentleman  sud  that  the  same  objection  applies  to 
present  law,  and  added  that  if  T  could  show  him  that  the  present  law  was  more 
vourable  to  the  consumer  than  the  former  one,  I  was  entitled  to  some  credit  for  hav^ 
made  the  change.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have,  however,  though  I  will  not  ^ 
intentionally,  adopted  a  course  which  in  effect  prevents  my  measure  from  having 
fair  trial ;  for  whilst  any  hope  exists  that  parliament  will  be  induced  to  alter  \ 
law,  and  that  corn  might  be  admitted  into  this  country  on  more  favourable  teri\ 
the  measure  can  have  no  fair  trial,  for  the  grain  will  be  held  back.  I  have  quoted, 
a  former  occ&sion,  an  instance,  to  show  that  under  the  existing  law  com  had  come 
not  certainly  in  the  quantity  1  wished,  but  to  a  greater  extent  than  under  the  p^ 
ceding  law.  The  period  to  which  I  alluded  was  the  23rd  of  June,  when  tli^ 
came  in  of  foreign  corn  27,500  quarters,  and  of  colonial  corn  6,000  quartet 
making  in  all  33,500  quarters.  The  hon.  member  for  Liskeard  said,  that  I  ha 
pened  to  light  on  a  lucky  week,  but  in  answer,  I  stated,  that  I  took  the  last  we 
in  the  returns.  I  now,  however,  shall  quote -the  returns  of  a  week  later,  to  she 
that  the  results  are  not  so  unsatisfactory  as  some  hon.  gentlemen  would  have  the 
believed  to  be.  Notwithstanding  the  expectation  which  had  been  held  out  i^ 
specting  an  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  law,  it  appears  by  the  return  for  the  30\ 
of  June,  that,  for  home  consumption,  there  had  been  brought  in  from  the  colj 
nies  5,002  quarters  at  Is.  duty,  and  of  foreign  com  48,112  quarters.  The  who 
of  the  corn  for  home  consumption  amounted  then  to  upwards  of  53,000  quarters.  Thii 
then,  shows  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  law;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  I  ai 
informed  that  the  harvest  has  already  commenced  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  Tl 
consequence  is,  a  fall  of  2*.  in  Mark-lane,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  there 
a  similar  tendency  to  a  decline  of  price.  This  occurred  notwithstanding  the  ei 
pected  alteration  in  the  law,  from  which  arises  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  til 
holders  of  corn  to  keep  it  back.  I  repeat,  then,  that  if,  under  the  existing  impreS 
sion  that  the  law  is  to  be  altered,  such  circumstances  have  occurred,  those  wlj 
hold  back  with  such  an  impression  labour  under  a  great  error,  and  are  likely  to  incii 
a  considerable  loss.  If  they  believed  that  the  price  would  rise  till  corn  would  b 
admissible  at  a  duty  of  U,,  my  belief  is,  that  these  parties  would  have  committed 
great  error,  and  incurred  large  loss.  It  would  evidently  be  most  unwise  to  procee| 
to  condemn  the  law  after  an  experience  of  seven  weeks ;  but,  even  judging  from  thi 
experience  of  seven  weeks,  if  you  choose  to  form  a  judgment  from  so  short  an  in 
terval  as  to  the  effect  of  a  new  act  of  parliament,  I  think  marked  symptoms  o| 
improvement  are  perceptible  within  the  two  last  weeks.  Notices  of  importation 
under  the  existing  law  from  very  remote  parts  of  the  continent,  and  the  pricei 
given  at  which  that  wheat  can  be  imported,  combine  to  show  that  the  unfaToarabl^ 
conclusions  drawn  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  existing  law  are  noj 
founded  on  any  experience  from  which  you  can  draw  a  svSe  inference.     Coosiderio^ 
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tSpactHawliidivBsiiiadeby  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  the  motion  which 
'^  Wea  made  to-nt^ht,  and  the  motion  of  which  the  noble  lord  had  given  noticCf 
I  thitk  fOQ  my  fSurly  infer,  if  the  law  has  not  operated  so  rapidly  or  so  favoarably 
a  B^  have  been  expected,  that  a  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  that  unfavourable 
•?frati0ii,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  expectations  which  these  notices  have  created 
-  tk  aiab  of  the  dealers  that  the  present  arrangement  would  be  disturbed. 
N^ib^  shall  tempt  me  to  extenuate  the  facts  attested  by  the  reports  received  from 
fsnr^  parts  of  the  country  as  to  the  existing  distress.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
ijie  to  it  without  expressing  the  deepest  regret  at  its  existence,  and  the  sincerest 
-u-jBlb?  with  those  who  are  its  unfortunate  victims.  I  say  at  once,  that  if  I  could 
'lyre  tiat  a  material  alteration  of  the  Corn-law  would  produce  any  permanent 
'^'  ^  not  only  I,  but  I  am  sure  those  who  are,  like  myself,  immediately  connected 
rt'i  die  land,  if  they  were  convinced  that  the  Com -laws  were  the  main  cause  of 
u:  &treffi,  and  that  their  repeal  would  give  substantial  and  enduring  relief,  would 
-E'tastly  rdax  our  determination  to  muntain  them.  I  am  afraid  that  the  measures 
.' QDooereial  reform  which  government  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  propose  have  had 
1  ifadowy  to  increase  the  stagnation  of  trade  now  so  severely  felt.  I  think,  that 
■■m  tUte  redoetion  of  the  duties  on  articles  in  respect  to  which  no  difference  of  opin- 
s  prefailed— I  am  not  now  speaking  of  com  or  sugar,  but  of  raw  materials,  on 
•r.cfa  a  redoetion  took  place  with  satisfaction  to  the  great  majority  of  this  House 
-NsT,  I  believe  that  in  these,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  attempt  to  effect 
■ijoal  reforais  is  accompanied  with  present,  although  I  trust,  only  temporary 
■Mran.  I  think  this  view  is  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  the  revenue  returns  for 
i^  list  quarter,  from  which  it  appears,  that  on  several  articles  of  the  Customs 
>^  bd  been  a  fidling-off,  and  on  others  an  increase.  It  may  be  interesting  to  ob* 
''^  tbe  artides  on  which  there  has  been  an  increase  of  revenue,  which  is  a  test  of 
^^  consumption,  and  those  in  which  there  has  been  a  decrease,  a  test  of 
"e-nisbed  consumption.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  article  of  wine.  We  are 
s:v  ragaged  in  negotiating  commercial  treaties  on  that  subject,  and  I  beg  to  say,  we 
^v  thk  day  received  accounts  which  inform  us,  that  we  have  succeeded  in  carry* 
'!  into  complete  effect  the  intention  of  the  noble  lord  and  the  government  which 
••«W  iig  with  respect  to  a  commercial  treaty  with  Portugal.  This  day  we  have 
yi^  vord  that  that  treaty  has  been  signed,  and  negotiations  have  been  set  on 
-'tforoor  amended  tariff^  of  which  I  will  only  say,  that  they  are  proceeding  in 

*  *»-*&ctory  train.  But  one  effect  of  this  negotiation,  and  of  the  prospect  of  a  dimi- 
->>«  of  doty  on  wines  imported  from  Portugal,  as  well  as  of  the  impression 
*"-%  vas  probably  anticipated  on  the  government  and  people  of  Spain,  who 
\?^  be  supposed  to  be  awakened  to  tne  policy  of  entering  on  negotiations 

*  t^.  this  eoontry,  has  necessarily  been  to  paralyze  the  retail  trade  and  lead  to 
1  fajotdied  demand  for  wine,  and  the  holding  back  of  the  stock  on  hand. 
'  ^Je«e  it  will  be  more  reasonable  to  attribute  the  diminution  of  duty  to  the 

<Vt  eiQsed  by  pending  negotiations,  rather  than  to  any  diminished  power  of 
*4(3iDptioQ;  but  the  consequence  has  been  a  falling-off  in  the  duty  on  wine  of 
^  ^tOOO.  The  next  article  in  respect  to  which  a  great  falling-off  of  duty  has 
j[7!  i^^^tt  of  timber.  The  announcement  of  an  intention  to  reduce  the  duties 
]  o^'tic  timber,  and  entirely  to  abolish  the  duty  on  Canada  timber,  has  necessarily 
t'>>Rt^,  as  was  inevitable,  some  stagnation  in  the  trade.  The  hon.  gentleman 
, "^Mtft  re^iroaches  me  with  not  having  made  the  reduction  of  duty  immediately. 

*  ^  tboie  matters  it  is  of  great  importance  not  to  press  too  heavily  on  existing 
l^^'  We  determined  not  to  allow  any  drawback  on  account  of  timber 
'J*K«^  at  the  old  duties.    Urgent  remonstrances  were  made  to  us  as  to  the- 

*  *.^A']al  rafTering,  the  ruin  almost,  which  would  be  inflicted  by  any  hastv  and  pre- 
'•■yf  redactions  of  the  duties  on  timber  by  a  given  day;    and  in  consideration  of 

^^  moonatranoes  we  considered  it  right  to  postpone  the  application  of  the  new 
*'}h  ntber  than  return  to  the  bad  and  objectionable  system  of  drawback.  But, 
!*'<«  eodesfouring  to  do  justice  to  individuals,  we  have  occasionally  improved  the 
'^4«rtifeoen  of  the  revenue  to  some  extent.  It  was  doubted  at  the  time,  whether 
'"^  Dot  have  been  wiser  to  make  an  immediate  reduction;  but  I  think  I  may 
•^^w  to  those  who  were  in  favour  of  the  general  policy  of  the  measure,  and  even 
*^ft«boQ.  member  for  Lambeth  himself,  whether  Revere  ^stress  would  not  have 
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arisen  from  an  immediate  reduction.  One  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  removing 
the  obstacles  which  impede  the  progress  of  sound  and  salutary  reform  is,  to  prove  to 
the  country  that  you  can  eftect  them  without  ruin  to  individuals :  you  will  thus 
make  it  much  more  solid  and  enduring.  In  the  present  case,  the  effect  which  I  have 
noticed  has  no  doubt  occurred  at  a  most  unfortunate  season  of  stagnation  in  trade, 
and  the  loss  of  revenue  on  the  article  up  to  the  5th  of  July  has  hfien  £113,000, 
The  next  articles  on  which  a  loss  has  occurred  are  those  of  brandy  and  rum. 
Here  the  effects  of  the  uncertainty  prevailing  as  to  wine  have  been  felt,  and  there 
has  been  a  loss  of  ;£31,000.  Lei  us  now  look  at  the  chief  articles  on  which  there 
has  been  an  increase,  and  we  shall  find  they  have  been  articles  in  no  way  affected 
by  our  commercial  reforms.  -  Upon  sugar,  on  which  we  avowed  our  intentions,  on 
which  a  reduction  of  duty  in  the  course  of  the  present  session  was  not  expected,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  reveuue  for  the  last  quarter  to  the  amount  of  £\  13,000, 
On  moUsses  there  has  been  an  increase  of  J34,€n(X).  On  cotton-wool,  the  duty  on 
which  I  expressed  great  regret  that  I  could  hold  out  no  hopes  of  being  able  to 
reduce,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  j£96,989.  On  tea,  another  article  with  respect  to 
which  we  expressed  our  intention  to  make  no  change,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
^16,718.  Comparing  the  articles  on  wliich  there  has  been  a  reduction  with  those  on 
which  there  has  been  an  increase,  I  own  I  am  afraid  that  to  the  tariff  itself  is  partly 
attributable  an  increase  of  the  depression  now  so  much  to  be  deplored.  After  tlic 
declaration  I  have  already  made  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  votes  of  money 
for  the  public  service,  of  course,  this  is  not  a  time  to  enter  into  a  prolonged  discussiun 
on  this  subject.  I  have  already,  at  a  former  period  of  the  session,  stated  my  general 
yiewB  on  the  financial  and  commercial  policy  of  the  country.  I  was  charged  the 
other  night  by  the  hon.  member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Gobden)  with  having  attributed 
a  portion  of  the  distress  under  which  the  country  is  now  labouring  to  the.  effect 
which  the  rapid  introduction  of  improvements  in  machinery  produces  among  tiie 
labouring  classes.  I  thought  I  had  done  all  I  could  to  guard  myself  against  being 
supposed  to  hold  the  opinion,  either  that  you  can  impede  the  progress  of  mechanical 
invention;  or,  that  if  you  could  throw  impediments  in  its  way — looking  at  the 
general,  enlarged,  and  permanent  interests  of  the  country — it  would  be  politic  to  take 
any  such  measure;  but  at  the  same  time,  Sir,  I  am  quite  at  liberty,  if  I  entertain 
an  opinion  regarding  the  partial  and  local  operation  of  improvements  of  that  descrip* 
tion;  to  speak  the  truth.  I  stated  my  opinion  that  the  rapid  application  of  improve- 
menu  in  machinery  has  a  tendency,  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  where  there 
is  less  capital  and  where  the  machinery  is  less  improved,  to  throw  men  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  consequently  to  produce  distress.  Take  what  course  you  will  on 
the  Corn-laws,  the  hope  that  a  country  so  artificial  as  this,  the  seat  of  manufactures 
go  extensive,  can  be  exempted  from  partial  suffering  is,  1  fear,  visionary.  The  hon. 
gentleman  said,  that  the  report  made  by  the  assistant  Poor-law  commissioners  who 
went  to  Stockport  was  highly  creditable,  that  their  opinions  were  most  just.  I  am 
not  much  disposed  to  quote  the  opinion  of  Poor-law  commissioners  on  a  subject  of 
that  nature,  however  high  their  character,  however  satisfactory  the  mode  in  which 
their  duties  are  discharged;  but  these  gentlemen  took  the  evidence  of  all  the 
principal  manufacturers  and  residents  in  Stockport  who  were  capable  of  giving 
them  an  opinion,  and  if  the  hon.  gentleman  wishes  for  the  evidence  of  bis  towns- 
men, I  think  he  will  see  I  am,  at  least,  fortified  by  high  practical  authority  in 
stating,  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  rapid  introduction  of  machinery  must  be 
to  cause  partial  distress.  1  will  onote  no  evidence  but  what  is  of  high  anthority 
and  given  by  persons  from  Stockport  itself.  Mr.  Lawtoo,  one  of  the  relieving 
officers  of  the  union,  is  asked — 

*^  Have  the  working  classes  been  in  distress  at  Stockport  during  the  whole  time 
of  your  service,  or  when  did  that  distress  appear  to  begin,  and  what  has  been  its 
progress  up  to  the  present  time?"  He  states — "  There  was  no  gpreat  pressure  in  the 
number  of  applications  for  relief  before  the  year  1638,  excepting  under  such  casual 
circumstances  as  the  break-down  of  a  mill,  or  the  turn-out  of  the  hands,  which  have 
occasionally  occurred.  About  the  end  of  1838,  the  applications  became  more 
frequent.  At  that  time  several  of  the  manufacturers  began  to  introduce  improved 
machinery  into  their  mills,  which  enabled  them  to  reduce  the  number  of  hand«. 
In  aome  cases  one  man  would  be  enabled  to  do  the  work  of  two  by  what  ia  called 
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eouplittg  the  frames.  There  has  been  a  g^radual  increase  of  distress  since  that  year, 
■  DQinber  of  factories  haying  stopped  work  altogetlier,  and  others  having  worked 
ihort  time.  About  the  commencement  of  the  last  quarter,  which  ended  the  25th  of 
December,  1841,  the  applications  increased  in  a  great  degree,  in  consequence  of  the 
stoppage  of  Messrs.  Lanes?  and  Messrs  Oarrs'  mills,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those 
Dov  upon  our  books  were  thrown  out  of  work  at  that  time/' 

The  great  majority  of  the  witnesses  attribute  a  considerable  portion  of  the  evil  to 
the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws,  but  I  am  now  showing  that  the  great  majority  do 
admit  abothat  the  sudden  application  of  capital  to  improve  machinery  must  ever  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  a  diminution  of  manual  labour.  The  hon.  member  says — ^^  Do 
Dotcotutenanoe  the  vulgar  prejudices  entertained  by  the  workmen.^^  I  do  not  want  to 
eoimtenance  them ;  Iwish  to  state  the  truth  as  to  the  matters  in  question ;  and  when 
the  hon.  member  deals  in  such  lavish  abuse  of  those  who  hold  different  views  from  his, 
be  most  allow  ns,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  unfairly  charged  with  countenancing  vul- 
gar prejudices,  to  state  the  truth,  when  we  are  considering  this  important  question, 
whether  the  Com-laws  can  be  assigned  as  the  chief  and  only  cause  of  the  existing 
dlitKss,  and  whether  their  repeal  is  likely  to  prove  a  permanent  remedy.  I  am  re- 
ferring here  not  to  the  opinions  of  speculative  writers  on  the  subject,  but  to  the 
opinions  of  geDtlemen  who  are  his  constituents  and  towmraen,  reconled  in  a 
report,  which  he  says  is  entitled  to  the  highest  credit.  Mr.  R.  M'Lure  in  his  exami* 
QstioQ  IS  asked — 

'*  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  spinning  and 
raving  mills?"  He  states — ^Within  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  reduc- 
tioa  very  generally;  there  is  no  exception  to  that;  if  one  does  it,  another  must.  In 
the  spiooiog  department  we  have  since  December,  1839,  reduced  the  wages  of  labour 
from  2s,  lldL  per  1,000  hanks  to  2«.  M.,  which  has  been  wholly  unconnected  with 
aoj  change  in  the  machinery,  or  any  increase  or  decrease  of  production.  I  have 
nsson  to  believe  that  that  is  about  the  rate  of  reduction  in  the  spinning  department 
throogboQt  the  town;  that  is,  about  30  percent.  The  card-room  hands  and  the 
throstle-room  hands  have  been  reduced  about  7^  per  cent.;  that  is  also  since  Decem- 
her,  1839.  The  weavers*  wages  have  been  rixluced  about  9  or  10  per  cent.  The 
other  hands  connected  with  the  weavers  have  been  reduced  in  about  the  same  prcH 
portion.  I  believe  that  the  rate  of  reduction  in  these  departments  also  has  been  the 
nme  tbronghoat  the  town." 

^*  What  has  led  to  the  larger  rate  of  reduction  in  the  spinning  department  ?-^ 
Principally  the  introduction  of  the  self-aeting  mule,  which  has  been  introduced  into 
Bisnyofthe  mills  in  Stockport  and  the  neighbourhood.  We  have  had  self-acting 
oioleB  in  onr  mill  in  Heaton  Norris  since  1834,  and  have  been  continually  improving 
o'lr  machinery  to  the  present  time,  by  which  means  we  are  doing  with  fewer  handa 
hy  100  for  the  whole  mill  for  the  same  quantity  of  work  than  in  1836,  when  the 
mill  was  first  filled  with  machinery.'^ 

Weil,  but  the  hon.  gentleman  said,  improvements  were  very  slow  in  their  progress, 
snd  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  anybody  to  introduce  the  better  machinery; 
that  pat«Qts  were  taken  out  of  which  no  one  would  avail  himself.  The  witness 
vbofe  eridenee  1  have  quoted  slates  that  they  can  now  get  the  same  (quantity  of  work 
d<ine  by  100  hands  less  than  in  1836,  in  consequence  of  the  machinery  which  has 
hens  introdueed.  I  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  wise  in  government  to  check  the 
n^ension  of  machinery.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  not  the  instrument  which  will 
enable  as  moat  effectually  to  susiain  the  competition  of  foreigners.  I  do  not  say  that 
oitimately  and  permanently  there  will  not  be  a  vast  increase  of  strength  from  ma- 
^ioery.  I  am  conntenaocing  no  vulgar  prejudices,  but  when  in  1841  I  see  that  the 
aime  qoantity  of  work  can  be  done  in  one  mill  by  100  hands  less  than  in  1836,  I 
caooet  help  still  retaining  ray  opinion  that  improvements  in  machinery  must  have 
to  immediate  and  local  effect,  and  it  is  unjust  to  make  such  charges  against  me  when 
1  am  only  with  fairness,  and  1  trust  with  temper,  stating  the  causes  which  must  be 
noght  for  to  aooount  for  the  distress.  The  third  witness  I  shall  quote  is  Mr. 
t'rttttcBdca,  tlie  partner  in  a  well-known  firm  at  Stockport,  selected,  I  presume,  as 
being  the  most  intelligent  and  enlightened.     His  evidence  is  as  follows: — 

*^ArB  you  of  opinion  that  there  has  been  any  falling-off  in  the  home  consump- 
tioQ  of  maoufactores  in  Uiis  country  ? — I  have   no  reason  to  believe  there  has. 
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if  you  look  to  the  whole  of  Great  Bxitidn  and  Ireland.  We  manufactore  entirely 
for  the  home  trade;  and  we  have  not  produced  as  much  as  we  used  to  do,  because 
the  present  rate  of  prices  does  not  remunerate  us.  By  working  short  time  we  lost 
about  three  months  in  1840,  and  more  than  three  months  in  1841.  But  then 
during  the  last  few  years  the  number  of  producers  has  very  much  increased,  and 
I  believe  that  there  has  been  quite  as  much  cotton  actually  consumed  in  the  home 
market  as  ever.  It  must  be  remembered,  as  I  stated  before,  that  there  has  been 
an  immense  increase  in  production.  Owing  to  the  improvements  in  machinery  a 
much  greater  amount  of  goods  can  be  manufactured  in  a  certain  period  of  time  than 
formerly.  By  working  ^1  time,  we  ourselves  could  manufacture  nearly  twenty 
miles  of  calico  a  day;  and  when  you  consider  the  immense  amount  of  steam  power 
employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  this  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  powers 
of  production  which  are  daily  in  (^ration,  and  which  must  have  a  tendeacy  to 
reduce  prices." 

*^  Do  you  think  that  the  laws  affecting  trade  have  contributed  in  any  degree  to 
cause  the  distress  at  present  existing  in  Stockport,  or  in  other  maDufacturing  dis- 
tricts?— I  do  not  think  they  have  had  much  to  do  with  it.  I  am  aware  some  persons 
suppose  that  the  Gom-laws  have  been  the  cause  of  our  present  distress.  I  believe 
that  the  distress  has  arisen  in  a  far  greater  degree  from  the  immense  increase  in  the 
amount  of  capital  which  has  been  employed  in  the  cotton  trade,  and  the  consequent 
unnatural  increase  in  the  production  of  manufactured  goods." 

I  shall  trouble  the  House  with  but  one  more  short  pasi^age  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Forster,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians,  I  believe  a  most  respectable 
person,  who  formed  one  of  a  deputation  with  which  I  had  an  interview  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  who  fills  the  situation  he  now  holds  solely  from  a  sense  of  public  duty. 
He  eays, 

'^  What  has  induced  the  guardians  to  adopt  so  strict  a  practice  in  refereooe  to  re- 
movals?— ^We  think  it,  in  the  long  run,  for  the  interest  of  the  town,  to  remove  all 
those  who  are  burdensome,  and  do  not  belong  to  us,  notwithstanding  the  expense 
which  attends  their  removal.  The  great  improvements  which  have  recently  been 
made  in  the  machinery  of  factories  liave  reduced  the  demand  for  labour;  and  the 
present  prospects  of  trade  are  such,  that  there  is  little  probability  of  the  hands  now 
idle  getting  into  employment  within  a  moderate  period  of  time.  We  have  to  con- 
sider many  conflicting  interests  on  this  point;  it  is  the  apparent  interest  of  the 
manufacturers  and  shopkeepers  to  retain  the  population  here;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
our  own  settled  labouring  population  may  be  benefited  by  reducing  the  supply  of 
hands  under  these  adverse  circumstances;  and  what  weighs  with  us  mainly  is,  that 
the  rate -payers  ought  to  be  relieved,  by  such  means  as  the  law  affords,  from  the 
burden  of  maintaining  those  who  are  no  longer  useful  to  the  town." 

The  hon.  gentleman  spoke  of  ;£30,000  having  been  applied  to  the  erection  of  new 
machinery.  Now,  suppose  some  temporary  cause — the  fire  at  Hambur]gh,  for 
instance — creates  an  unusual  demand  for  some  description  of  goods.  A  person  having 
the  command  of  such  an  immense  mechanical  power  is  enabled  to  supply  the  de- 
mand, and  the  advantage  of  machinery  is,  that  we  can  defeat  foreign  competition  in 
any  market  where  there  is  an  extraordinary  demand.  Compare  the  effect  produced 
by  this  machinery  with  the  condition  of  countries  in  which  there  is  less  machinery 
and  capital,  and  do  not  tell  me  that  there  may  not  be  very  severe  distress  in  certain 
localities  co-existing  with  general  manufacturing  prosperity.  That  was  all  I  saidon 
a  former  night,  that  opinion  I  decidedly  retain,  and  I  fear  that  in  this  country,  even 
when  trade  is  prosperous,  we  must  still  expect  that  tliere  may  be  in  some  districts 
a  great  amount  of  suffering.  The  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Oldham  asked 
me  to  pay  attention  to  his  observations.  1  did  pay  the  utmost  attention  I  could,  but 
I  think  most  hon.  members  must  have  observed,  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  catch 
what  falls  from  the  hon.  member.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  in  1815  the  hand* 
loom  weaver  received  27s.  a  week,  the  price  of  com  then  being  63«.  9d,;  that  in 
1824  the  price  of  corn  was  62^.,  and  the  wages  of  the.handlopm  weaver  had  ialleo 
to  13«.  6^.;  in  1833  the  price  of  corn  was  5d«.,  and  the  wages  had  been  reduced  to 
8«.  a  week,  and  in  1842  they  were  reduced  to  d«.  a  week.  Now,  I  cannot  cooeetve 
that  any  operation  of  the  Corn-laws  can  be  the  main  cause  of  this  extraordinary  fall. 
There  must  be  some  other  cause.     Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  machinery  or 
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eompetitioD  in  prodaciog  this  depression  of  wages  I  know  not,  bat  when  I  compare 
the  pnee  of  eorn  in  1815  with  its  present  price,  and  when  I  look  at  the  vast 
qnantity  of  eotton  imported,  manufactured,  and  exported,  and  retained  for  home 
coDsumpdoD,  —  when  I  consider  the  marvellous  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  purchase  of  the  raw  material,  and  in  manufactured  goods,  and 
when  at  the  same  time  I  look  at  the  rapid  decrease  of  wages,  ^  as  stated  by 
the  bon.  gentleman,  at  the  time  when  manufactures  have  been  increasing  in  a 
most  extraordioaTy  way,  I  cannot,  I  repeat,  attribute  this  diftiinution  of  wages 
mainly  to  the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws.  Here  is  an  account  of  cotton  manu- 
factared  since  1831.  I  have  no  means  of  comparing  the  increase  with  1815; 
bat  sinee  1831  there  has  been  a  most  extraordinary  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
cotton  imported  for  manufacture  and  retained  for  home  consumption,  and  the 
qoantity  of  eotton  goods  exported.  In  1831  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  spun  was 
20^,000,000  Iba.,  and  in  1841  it  amounted  to  337,000,000  lbs.  The  total  quantity 
of  jam  manufisctared  goods  in  1831  was  70,000,000  lbs.,  and  in  1841  it  had  risen  to 
138,000,000  lbs.  Now,  though  it  might  be  that  we  do  not  take  corn  in  exchange 
for  cor  cotton  goods,  yet  the  quantity  of  goods  exported,  for  which  we  receive  some 
cnrt  of  return,  has  been  enormously  mcreased,  comparing  1841  with  1831,  and  with 
WS  alao,  when  the  wages  of  the  artisan  were  so  high,  as  described  by  the  hon. 
gratleman,  and  when  corn  was  about  64«.  a  quarter.  The  increase  of  the  trade,  as 
measored  by  the  imports  and  exports,  has  been  most  extraordinary.  I  was  also 
taonted  by  the  hon.  member  for  Stockport  for  having  referred  to  the  necessity  of 
maintatning  the  public  tranquillity.  However  much  we  may  lament  the  sufferings 
of  the  people,  however  ioadcM)uate  our  measures  may  be  deemed  by  way  of  remedy 
for  the  distress,  yet  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  parties  that  the  government  should 
nuintun  the  public  peace.  I  said  that  the  people  had  shown  unexampled  patience 
to  the  midat  of  their  distresses,  and  I  was  deprecating  appeals  to  their  passions,  and 
the  nse  of  exciting  language.  In  this  feeling  I  should  expect  that  evei^  tnie  friend 
of  the  working  classes  themselves  would  concur.  Reference  was  made  in  the  House 
the  other  night  to  a  handbill  headed  "  Murder,*'  in  large  letters,  and  I  was  glad  to 
hear  the  hon.  gentleman  state  that  he  knew  that  the  members  of  the  Anti-Com-law 
Aicociation  decidedly  deprecated  the  issue  of  handbills  of  that  nature.  I  think,  he 
aid,  he  knew  th^  were  no  parties  to  the  issue  of  the  handbill  in  question ;  that  they 
disconnteoa.nced  it  in  every  manner,  and  had  read  the  expressions  contained  in  it 
with  the  deepest  reg^t.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  declaration  from  the  hon.  gentleman  ; 
at  the  same  time  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  more  effectual  measure  taken  for  the 
porpose  of  manifesting  a  severance  between  disseminators  of  bills  of  this  character 
zed  thoae  who  profess  to  have  the  true  interest  of  the  working  classes  at  heart.  I 
wa«  determined  to  make  no  reference  to  this  handbill  without  information,  but  these 
fiicts  have  been  stated  to  me:  — ^*  The  inflammatory  placard  headed  *  Murder*  continues 
to  be  issued  in  a  shop  in  Market-street,  Manchester.  The  placard  was  still  exhibit- 
in?  on  the  2drd  of  June,  at  No.  22,  Market-street.  Above  the  door  of  this  house 
there  are  printed  the  words,  '  The  d6pdt  for  the  National  Anti-Corn- law  League.* 
The  printer  of  the  placard,  who  is  the  tenant  of  that  shop,  is  the  printer  and  publisher 
for  the  Anti-Com-law  League.  About  four  doors  distant  from  this  ^  d6pdt  *  was  a 
building  in  which  the  Anti-Com-law  League  held  their  meetings.** 

I  am  glad  to  hear  from  the  hon.  member  tiiat  the  members  of  the  Anti-Com-law 
League  express  their  disapprobation  of  the  exhibition  of  this  placard ;  and  I  trust 
^hat  I  have  stated  may  induce  them  to  take  steps  which  may  make  it  impossible  for 
vtj  person  to  attribute  to  them  any  participation  in  appeals  of  this  nature  to  a  suf> 
fering  pc^nilation.  In  the  course  of  these  debates  it  has  been  repeatedly  said  that 
''someUiing  mnst  be  done.  Ijct  the  government  state  what  they  mean  to  propose 
for  the  retief  of  the  people.  We  look  S>r  relief.**  I  advert  not  to  subscriptions ;  but 
I  trost  nothing  will  be  done  that  shall  have  a  tendency  to  check  their  progress.  I 
tnut  the  country  will  still  feel  the  obligation  of  contributing  towards  the  funds  raised 
for  the  porpoae  of  alleviating  the  existing  distress.  Yet  I  am  convinced  that  this  is 
Lo  permanoit  remedy  for  the  distress — it  is  only  a  temporary  provision.  It  effects 
fflocfa  good  by  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  the  "people,  and  I  trust  that  even  those 
who  may  disapprove  of  the  policy  of  the  government  will  do  nothing  ten4ing  to 
damiiiish  the  amount  of  theae  benevolent  contributions.      It  would  be  perfectly 
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consistent  for  persons  to  disapprove  of  the  commercial  policy,  and  yet  not  to  throw  any 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  subscriptions  which  are  being  collected.  I  stated  in 
the  early  part  of  tlie  session  that  my  hope  of  permanent  relief  for  thesalfering  which 
afflicts  the  country  consisted  in  an  extension  of  the  commerco  of  the  country.  I 
stated  also  the  general  principles  on  which  I  thought  that  commerce  ought  to  be 
established.  I  stated,  and  I  am  ready  now  to  repeat  the  statement,  that  if  we  had 
to  deal  with  a  new  society,  in  which  those  infinite  and  complicated  interests  whick 
grow  up  under  institutions  like  those  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live  had  found  no 
existence,  the  true  abstract  principle  would  be  *'  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  and 
to  sell  in  the  dearest."  And  yet  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  apply  that  principle  in  a  state  of  society  such  as  that  in  which  we  live,  without  a 
due  consideration  of  the  interests  which  have  grown  up  under  the  protectton  of  for- 
mer laws.  While  contending  for  the  justice  of  the  abstract  principle,  we  may  at  the 
same  time  admit  the  necessity  of  applying  it  partially;  and  T  think  the  proper  object 
is  first  of  all  to  lay  the  foundation  of  good  laws,  to  provide  the  way  for  gradual  im- 
provements, which  may  thus  be  introduced  without  giring  a  shock  to  existing  interests. 
If  you  do  give  a  shock  to  those  interests,  you  create  prejudices  against  theprincipltn 
themselves,  and  only  aggravate  the  distress.  I'his  is  the  principle  on  which  we 
attempted  to  proceed  in  the  preparation  of  the  tarifif.  I  admit  that  we  have  not  ap- 
plied, and  I  have  stated  the  grounds  on  which  we  abstained  from  applying,  to  the 
great  articles  of  subsistence  the  principle  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market.  I 
frankly  admit  this.  With  respect  to  corn,  I  think  it  possible,  if  you  repealed  all 
protection,  a  present  stimulus  must  be  given  to  manufactnros ;  but  the  time  might 
come  when,  notwithstanding  the  stimulus  given  to  manufactures,  if  the  effect  of  that 
repeal  should  be  to  discourage  domestic  agriculture,  and  render  you  dependent  on 
foreign  supplies,  you  would  repent  of  the  measure  you  had  adopted.  I  do  not  wish 
to  enter  into  this  argument,  but  I  hope  ii  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  did  reduce 
the  duties  on  foreign  com  to  an  extent  which  induced  many  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  to  upbraid  us  with  having  broken  faith  with  the  country  gcntienien,  and  to 
allege  that  I  was  disentitled  to  the  support  of  those  who  placed  me  in  office.  The 
duties  were  reduced  more  than  one-half.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  think  those 
who  disapprove  of  the  law  too  hasty  and  precipitate  in  their  condemnation.  I  think 
it  18  entitled  to  a  fair  trial.  The  period  will  shortly  come  when  it  will  be  subject  to 
that  trial,  ancl  in  the  meantime  1  (ieprccatc  inconvenient  discussions  ]<ke  the  present, 
which  may  have  the  effect  of  retarding  the  attainment  of  an  object  so  desirable. 
With  rcfepect  to  sugar,  no  reduction  has  been  made,  but  the  motive  you  assign  for 
this  is  entirely  without  foundation.  I  utterly  deny  that  we  abstain  from  reducing^ 
the  duty  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  Parliamentary  support  by  giving  undue  vrv-  \ 
tection  to  the  West  Indian  interest.  I  believe  that  that  interest  is  one  of  the  wcuxe^t 
in  the  country;  and  I  deny  that  our  conduct  with  respect  to  sugar  has  arisen  fn»in 
any  unworthy  motives.  To  judge  properly  of  the  measure  intnidueed  by  the  govern- 
ment, alterinpf  the  duties  on  foreign  pro<iuce  with  a  view  to  tlie  relief  of  trade,  yen 
must  look  at  its  whole  effect.  With  respect  to  the  enactments  of  the  tariff  regaid'ing 
cattle,  what  was  stated  by  an  hon.  gentleman  opposite?  lie  Faid  that  three  or  four 
years  ago  he  contemplated  the  same  kind  of  measure,  but  was  told  by  the  then 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  tiiat  it  would  be  considered  revolutionary  by  the 
agricultural  interest.  At  any  rate,  we  propose  a  measure  which,  for  its  reduction 
of  duty,  gave  general  sati:«raction  to  ihosi*  who  ask  for  a  reduction  of  duty  on  agri- 
cultural produce.  At  the  cummenccnient  of  this  year  declarations  were  Ixjin^^ 
constantly  made  about  the  comparative  prices  of  meat  in  this  country  and  ubrtiad. 
There  were  constant  prophecies  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  deal  with  i) c 
monopoly  of  provisions  in  respect  of  cattle  and  meat.  In  respect  to  rice,  potato**?, 
fish,  and  \ariou3  other  articles  of  subsistence,  there  have  been  made  most  extensive 
reductions  of  duty ;  and  with  respect  to  raw  materials  there  was  likewise  a  reduction, 
suf'h  as  the  advocates  of  free-trade  could  scarcely  complain  of.  The  effect  of  all  this 
change  could  not  yet  be  fairly  estimated.  But  then  it  was  asked,  "Do  v»e 
intend  to  do  nothing  else?  We  do  intend,  agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of 
a  committee,  to  permit  the  taking  of  foreign  corn  out  of  bond,  on  substituting 
for  it  in  the  warehouse,  or  delivery  for  exportation,  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
flour  or  biscuit.     With  respect  to  other  countries,  it  will  be  our  endeavour  to 
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estcod  OB  the  true  principles  of  recipitMral  advantage,  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
An  hoQ.  gentleiDan  opposite  asked,  why  have  we  not  meddled  with  the  banking 
lavs?  What  would  have  been  the  advantage  of  such  a  course  P  Every  day  at  the 
disposal  of  the  g^vemroent  has  been  consumed  in  the  consideration  of  the  mea- 
lores  I  have  mentioned,  and  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  scarcely  been  able 
to  (MSi  more  than  the  first  clause  of  the  Poor-law.  What  encouragement  then, 
have  we  to  introduce  a  measure  which,  when  introduced,  ought  to  be  brought  to 
s  practical  ooncluaion  ?  Does  the  hon.  gentleman  think  the  public  advantage  would 
be  eoosnlted  by  tossing  on  the  table  of  the  liouse  a  bill  affecting  the  whole  banking 
ifiterests,  and  leaving  it  unfinished?  Instead  of  affording  relief,  this  would  only  tend 
to  aggravate  distress.  With  respect  to  the  Income-tax,  we  have  been  taunted  with 
having  done  nothing  but  introduce  that  measure.  We  brought  it  forward  as  a  sub- 
stitute in  part  for  other  taxation,  which  we  thought  was  pressing  more  heavily  on 
tbe  industry  of  the  country.  We  introduced  it  because  there  was  an  absolute  defi- 
cioicy  of  revenue,  and  because  we  thought  it  desirable,  in  reference  both  to  the  public 
senrioeand  the  public  4!redit,  that  this  deficiency  should  be  made  up.  I  thought,  and 
the  coontry  thought  so  too,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  to  supply 
the  deficiency;  and  never  did  the  country  respond  with  greater  unanimity  to  the  demand 
vliich  was  niiade  upon  it.  lion,  gentlemen  may  think  the  country  wrong;  but  could 
aoy  government  ever  have  carried  that  measure  against  a  decided  expression  of  public 
opmion?  Instead  of  hostility,  there  has  been  a  decided  expression  of  feeling  throughout 
tbe  country  that  the  deficiency  ought  to  be  supplied;  and  though  I  will  not  contend 
that  an  Income-tax,  or  taxation  of  any  kind,  has  any  other  effect  than  that  of  curtailing 
is  soaie  respeet,  the  amount  of  capital  applicable  to  the  productive  interest  of  the 
Kxuitry,  yet  I  maintain,  that  as  there  was  a  necessity  to  raise  ;£4,000,000,  the  best 
coane  to  pursue  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  was  to  levy  that  amount  on  the 
property  of  the  coontry,  rather  than  on  articles  which  entered  in  to  consumption.  These 
are  the  measures  which,  with  the  consent  of  parliament,  the  government  have  passed. 
A^  1  have  before  said,  the  government  have  entered  into  negotiations  with  other  coun* 
tries.  A  treaty  has  been  satisfactorily  concluded  with  Portugal,  and  treaties  are 
pending  with  other  countries.  I  hope,  now  that  we  have  been  able  to  bring  these 
measures  to  a  conclusion,  with  some  difference  of  opinion  on  this  side  of  the  liouse, 
00  aceount  of  the  alarm  given  to  the  agricultural  interests,  that  they  will  be  allowed 
to  have  a  fair  trial;  and  if  they  do  not  prove  calciilatcHi  to  increase  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  if  they  should  prove  inadequate  to  meet  the  distress  of  the  country,  in 
that  ease  1  shall  be  the  first  to  admit  that  no  adherence  to  former  opinions  ought  to 
prevent  their  full  and  careful  revision;  but  1  hope  that  no  prrcipltate  conclusion  will 
be  come  to  bat  that  a  fair  experiment  will  be  made,  in  order  that  we  may  see  whether 
tbev  have  a  tendency  to  revive  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  to  terminate  that 
jti^aation  which  no  person  in  this  great  community  views  with  deeper  concern 
than  those  who  are  immediately  responaiblc  for  the  government  of  the  country. 

Mr.  YilK^^'s  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  House  went  into  committee; 
several  votes  were  agreed  to,  and  the  llouse  adjourned. 


ELECTION  PROCEEDINGS. 
July  28,  1842. 

Mr.  Roebuck  moved  the  following  resolution,  being  the  first  of  a  series  founded  on 
tli«n;portof  the  Election  Proceedings  Committee: — *^That  the  compromises  of  election 
petitions,  as  brought  to  the  knowl^ge  of  this  House  by  the  report  of  the  Committee 
uQ  election  proceedings,  must,  if  for  the  future  they  be  allowed  to  pass  vrithout  pun* 
i^bioeot  or  censure,  tend  to  bring  this  House  into  contempt  with  the  people,  and 
thereby  seriously  to  diminish  its  power  and  authority.'* 

Kia  RoBBST  Pkel  said :  The  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Bath,  in  the 
ipeech  by  which  he  had  opened  the  present  motion  to  the  House,  stated  that  he  had 
reorived  from  me  a  con^stent  and  decided  support  in  the  former  proposal  he  had 
made  tor  an  inquiry  into  these  transactions.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  made  that 
TiUiog  admission,  and  I  cannot  say,  although  I  know  the  course  I  pursued  on  that 
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occasion  caused  some  dissatUfactioo  and  led  to  some  animadversion,  that,  on  reflect- 
ing  upon  the  matter,  I  see  any  reason  to  regret  that  course.    I  certainly  did  think 
that  the  notoriety  and  development  of  those  proceedings — ^the  public  notification  Uiat 
compromises,  as  they  were  called,  had  taken  place,  should  not  prevent  the  House 
from  instituting  an  inquiry — I  certainly  did  think  that  the  very  inquiry  and  develop- 
ment of  the  facts  of  the  transactions  referred  to,  would  operate  as  a  strong  db- 
couragement  to  their  repetition ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  I  stated  this  much  I  bad  a 
strong  impression  that  it  would  be  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
brand  with  peculiar  censure  those  hon.  members  who  had  been  parties  to  these 
proceedings.     I  felt  that  for  very  many  years  those  compromises  bad  taken  place 
almost  with  the  connivance  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself.     I  felt  that  it  was  no- 
torious such  compromises  were  made,  and  I  think,  whatever  might  be  wrong  in  those 
comprombes,  the  House  of  Commons  itself  ought  to  bear  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  blame,  because  the  fact  being  notorious,  the  House  had  permitted  them  to  pass 
for  years  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  dbcourage  them  or  to  visit  the  parties  to 
them  with  censure ;  and  therefore  when  the  notoriety  of  the  facts  was  such  that  in- 
quiry could  not  be  prevented,  still  my  object  in  consenting  to  that  inquiry  and  these 
proceedings,  was  not,  as  I  avowed  from  th^  first,  to  imply  a  censure  upon  the  indi- 
viduab  mixed  up  in  them,  but  for  the  prevention  of  the  system.    I  thought  not  only 
that  the  appointment  of  a  committee  or  inquiry  would  operate  as  a  strong  discourage- 
ment to  future  compromises,  but  I  was  ready  to  go  further,  and  to  t^e  le^slative 
precaution  against  the  continuance  of  the  practice ;  and  I  also  thought  the  result  of 
.  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  would  be,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for 
Bath  would  move  some  such  resolution  as  this,  namely,  that  it  is  desirable,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disclosure  made  before  the  committee,  of  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
was  chairman,  that  immediate  measures  should  be  taken  bv  parliament  to  correct, 
by  le^slation,  such  a  system  as  had  been  proved  to  ezbt ;  and  it  that  had  been  the  motion 
of  tbehun.  gentleman  the  memberforBath,itshould  have  received  my  support.  Butonly 
last  night  a  bill  (one  of  the  objects  of  which  is  to  prevent  compromises  of  this  kind)  was 
passed  through  committee,  and,  therefore,  it  appears  to  meunnecessary  nowto  pass  reso- 
lutions of  this  kind.     As  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  inquiry,  I  think  the  hon. 
gentleman  the  member  for  Bath  has  been  hardly  dealt  with.  Theappointmentof  theeom- 
mittee  was  the  act  of  the  House  of  Commons — the  House  had  associated  with  the  hon. 
member  for  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry  and  investigation,  eight  other  gentlemea 
of  the  highest  character.    From  this  side  of  the'  House  there  were  selected  Sir  Wil- 
liam Heatbcote,  Mr.  Lascelles,  Mr.  Bramston,  and  Mr.  W.  Miles.    For  two  of  those 
gentlemen  Mr.  £.  Yorke  and  Mr.  Wilson  Patten  were  subsequently  substituted. 
The  report  and  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  thus  appointed  and  selected  I 
consider  to  be  the  report  and  proceedings,  not  of  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for 
Bath,  but  of  the  tribunal  which  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  itself. 
It  is  true,  the  hon.  gentleman  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  but  that  was  the 
act  of  the  committee  which  elected  him  chairman ;  and  therefore,  for  the  whole 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  committee  I  consider  the  select  committee  appointed 
by  this  House,  and  not  the  hon.  gentleman,  to  be  responsible ;  and  I  cannot  see 
in  the  manner  in  which  their  proceeding^  had  been  conducted,  or  in  the  mode  in 
which  truth  was  elicited,  any  departure  from  the  ordinarv  course  taken  by  other 
committees  appointed  for  similar  purposes,  which  can  justify  a  condemnation  of  the 
mode  in  which  this  particular  committee  has  discharged  the  duty  assigned  to  them. 
While  I  relieve  the  hon.  gentleman  from  personal  responsibility  for  the  proceedings, 
or  tlie  report,  or  the  mode  in  which  the  evidence  was  taken,  yet  at  the  same  time  I 
roust  attacli  some  weight  to  the  recommendations  of  the  committee,  and  I  cannot 
think,  looking  at  the  third  paragraph  of  the  report,  that  the  committee  ever  con- 
templated any  such  proceeding  as  that  in  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  now  engaged. 
The  committee,  in  their  report,  state  that — *^  they  understand  their  duty  to  have  been 
to  elicit  and  lay  before  the  House,  faithfully  and  clearly,  all  the  facts  of  the  several 
cases,  rather  with  a  view  to  expose  the  evib  of  a  system  than  by  any  direct  exprps- 
sion  of  their  own  opinion  to  inculpate  individuab,  or  directly  to  laythe  foundation  for 
any  legblative  enactment  with  respect  to  the  particular  boroughs  in  question ;  and 
they  consider  that  they  are  borne  out  in  this  opinion  by  the  nature  of  the  debates  in 
the  House  upon  the  motion  for  the  appointment  of  the  committee^  and  upon  aeveral 
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nibseqaeiit  occasions.  In  this  view  of  their  duty,  the  committee  called  before  them 
the  parties  immediately  concerned  in  these  transactions;  and  the  committee  feel 
bound,  in  josdoe  to  those  parties,  to  state,  that  their  willingness  to  appear,  with  few 
aeeptions,  and  the  fall  and  frank  disclosures  made  by  th^m,  have  tended  greatly  to 
&ciiitate  the  proceedings  of  your  committee;  and  they  have  consequently  been 
enabled  to  obtain  from  the  most  authentic  source  evidence  relative  to  practices  which 
aithoiigh  supposed  to  have  existed,  have  never  before  been  so  clearly  and  unquestion- 
tbij  brought  to  light.** 

Now,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  parties  who  so  g^ve  their  evidence  did  so 
ander  the  impression — which  I  also  tliought  to  be  the  impression  of  the  House 
it  tbe  time  the  inquiry  was  agreed  to — that  if  they  fairly  disclosed  the  facts  of 
tbe  case  tbey  would  be  entitled  to  indemnity.  Under  that  impression,  and  also  on 
the  Qodentanding  that  we  were  to  take  due  precautions  against  the  continuance  of 
tbe  system,  I  gave  my  vote  for  the  committee,  but  not  in  order  that  we  might. 
Tiiit  with  censure  those  five  or  six  gentlemen  who  had  been  concerned  in  these  com- 
promues;  and  here  is  an  admission  by  the  committee  that  the  evidence  relative  to 
these  practices  had  exhibited  them  in  a  clearer  light  than  had  ever  yet  app^ured;  so 
that  the  House  had  now  got  the  testimony  from  willing  witnesses,  and  I  must  say  I 
cMnot  reeondle  it  with  my  sense  of  justice  now  to  select  for  censure  those  par- 
tknlar  iadlviduals.  [Captain  Bemal:  How  do  you  provide  for  the  future?]  I 
pTDTide  for  the  future  by  the  bill  last  night  under  discussion.  But  how  did  the  hon. 
geotknun  opponte  (ALr.  Roebuck)  meet  the  case?  His  resolutions  are,  *^  That 
the  eorapromises  of  election  petitions  must,  if  for  the  future  they  be  allowed  to  pass 
vithoQt  punishment  or  censure,  tend  to  bring  this  House  into  contempt  with  the 
peofde,  and  thereby  seriously  to  diminish  its  power  and  authority." 

And  further, — "  Tliat  all  such  practices  are  hereby  declared  to  be  a  violation  of 
tlw  liberties  of  the  people,  and  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  House,  which  it  will 
io  all  future  eases  strictly  inquire  into  and  severely  punish." 

Why,  that  being  translated,  means  no  more  than  this:  "  You  have  been  guilty  of 
an  offence  which  is  a  violation  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House.  Still  we  will  not  call  you  to  the  bar  and  censure  you,  but 
uy  person  who  hereafter  in  like  manner  ma3'  ofiend,  we  will."  But  there  are  se- 
veral other  parts  of  these  resolutions  with  which  I  am  not  satisfied.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman, by  bis  resolutions,  declared  these  practices  to  be  a  violation  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  and  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House.  Now,  I  do  not  like 
<ifaling  with  general  terms  of  this  kind.  I  think  the  House  ought  not  lightly  to 
adopt  stteh  a  declaration.  The  hon.  gentleman  does  not  state  the  particular  nature 
uf  the  compromise  which  shall  constitute  a  violation  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  and 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House;  but  he  refers  to  certain  compromises,  all  of 
viiieh  differ  in  character,  and,  speaking  generally,  says,  they  are  breaches  of  privi« 
Ir'^  sod  violations  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  If  they  be  so,  why  do  you  not  go 
ufl  and  censure  the  parties  to  them?  When  you  talk  of  inefficient  proceedings  is  it 
r.a  inefficient  to  pass  by  those  guilty  of  these  violations?  Why,  you  abstain  from 
c«fl$ariog  them  because  we  gave  them  reason  to  believe  that  if  they  g^ve  their 
f^nceaee  fairly,  they  should  not  be  visited  with  censure.  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to 
ray  miod,  as  a  fair  proceeding,  to  brand  these  parties  after  they  have  so  given  their 
efidepce,  with  censure.  Their  evidence  has  been  obtained  upon  a  distinct  under- 
tuoding  that  the  inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  and  the  investigation  gone  into  in  order  to 
]  at  ao  end  to  the  system,  but  not  to  punish  them.  I  think  the  hon.  gentleman 
^T^  with  me  that  that  was  so.  ['<  Hear,  hear.'']  Well,  then,  I  think  the  hon. 
K»tleman's  resolutions  have  the  efiect  of  branding  these  parties  vrith  a  sort  of 
qualified  and  implied  censure.  I  concur  with  the  hon.  gentleman  in  thinking  that 
iQ  all  fature  eases  von  should  deal  strictly  with  such  compromises,  but  I  will  not  do 
>oby  mere  resolutions,  but  I  will  do  it  by  law.  I  wish  to  see  a  law  passed  which 
tliall  ensare  a  full  inquiry  into,  and  a  remedy  against  such  practices,  but  I  am  not 
Qoite  eerlain  that  they  are  a  breach  of  tbe  privileges  of  the  House,  because  when  the 
UoiuepaaKd  the  Elections  Trial  Bill,  it  divested  itself  of  the  chai^ge  of  inquiring 
»oto  bribery,  and  said  to  individuals,  "  We  leave  it  to  you  to  prefer  and  defend 
cbaigei  of  bribery,'^  and  the  legislature  visited  with  costs  those  who  preferred  or 
>^TUKed  frivoboa  and  vexatious  charges  or  defences ;  and  I  think  the  House  when 
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it  adopted  that  course,  be  it  wise  or  be  it  wrong,  left  to  individuals  the  Tindicl 
of  the  purity  of  the  House,  and  therefore  tlie  House  ought  to  take  care  not  to 
with  severe  censure  the  parties  to  such  compromises,  and  by  legislation  rather  I 
by  resolution  to  prevent  them  in  future.  If^  therefore,  as  I  have  already  saidi 
hon.  member  had  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  disclosures  made  b< 
the  committee  required  a  legislative  remedy,  to  that  resolution  I  would  have  I 
given  my  support;  and  it  is  only  because  there  is  a  bill  before  the  House  which 
effectually,  I  think,  ensure  a  remedy,  that  I  believe  it  unnecessary  to  come  to 
resolutions  proposed.  So  much  for  the  first  two  resolutions.  With  regard  M 
last, — ^^  That  whereas  in  the  late  elections  for  Harwich,  Nottingham,  Lewes,  R 
ing,  Falmouth  and  Penryn,  and  Bridport,  the  present  laws  have  been  found 
sufficient  to  protect  the  voters  from  the  mischievous  temptations  of  bribery,  i 
ordered  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  no  writ  for  any  election  of  members  for  the ; 
towns  till  further  legislative  enactments  have  been  adopted  to  protect  the  purit 
elections."  i 

I  cannot  acquiesce  in  it.  On  a  former  occasion  I  stated  strongly  the  danger! 
establishing  precedents  for  the  suspension  of  any  particular  writ,  but  to  mak 
general  resolution  pledging  the  House  in  six  cases  involving  the  seats  of  tw< 
members  is,  as  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  Solicitor-general  has  pointed  out, 
of  danger,  inasmuch  as  on  a  nice  balance  of  parties  in  the  House  the  majority  mt|^ 
retain  the  balance  of  power.  I  think  it  may  be  right  to  suspend  the  writ  for  ao 
borough  in  case  you  are  about  to  deprive  that  borough  of  the  franchise,  or  to  insti 
tute  an  inquiry  with  that  view,  but  I  greatly  doubt  whether  you  have  any  right  i 
suspend  the  issue  of  a  writ  on  the  vague  intimation  that  you  contemplate  soid 
general  measure  with  regard  to  bribery.  In  this  case  it  is  not  intended ;  at  least » 
notice  has  been  given  of  any  such  intention  to  disfranchise  these  particular  boroughs 
It  is  merely  proposed  to  suspend  the  writs  until  further  legislative  enactments  ai^ 
adopted.  From  these  resolutions,  if  once  adopted,  it  will  be  difficult  to  recede,  h 
the  case  of  Bridport  there  is  no  compromise  for  vacating  the  seat — there  is  no  sesl 
vacant — and  yet  the  hon.  member  opposite  (Mr.  Roebuck)  invites  us  to  agree  to  i 
resolution  which  in  that  case  will  have  the  effect  of  suspending  the  writ  whenever! 
vacancy  may  occur.  Again,  to  pledge  the  House  to  suspend  these  writs  until  sook 
l^islative  enactments  were  passed  is,  in  my  mind,  a  course  not  only  inconsisteni 
with  justice,  but  most  dangerous  as  a  precedent.  At  some  future  period  there  might 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  subject  oi 
legislating  with  regard  to  bribery;  and  yet  by  these  resolutions  the  constituent  body 
must  forfeit  their  right  to  return  members  until  both  the  Lords  and  Commons  had 
consented  to  some  bill  which  they  both  might  think  essential  for  the  prevention  oi 
bribery.  On  that  ground,  therefore,  I  mu!»t  vote  against  the  resolution.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  my  intention  to  support  the  bill  which  we  hdve  lately  considered,  and 
which  1  trust  will  have  the  effect  so  generally  wished  for,  of  deterring  from  com- 
promises, anil  rendering  the  proceedings  connected  with  elections  more  pure. 

Resolutions  negatived,  and  the  House  adjourned. 
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CAPTAIN  WARNER'S  INVENTION. 
August  4,  1842. 

Sir  F.  Bnrdett  moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  negotiatioos  of 
the  government  with  Mr.  Warner,  concerning  his  invention. 

8iB  RonEBT  p££L  sald,  I  am  sorry  that  so  much  of  the  valuable  time  of  the  House 
should  have  been  occupied  with  a  subject  of  this  description.  Although  I  bard 
arrived  at  a  conclusion  different  from  that  which  the  hon.  baronet  near  me  has  urged 
npon  the  House,  yet  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  give  him  full  credit  for  having  brought 
the  motion  forward  with  the  most  perfect  good  feeling,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
my  hon.  friend  was  influenced  by  the  best  feeling.  Nevertheless,  I  am  bound, 
in  ray  own  defence  and  that  of  the  government,  to  lay  the  facts  before  the 
House,  inasmuch  as  the  motion  for  a  select  committee  implied  something  like  a 
reflection  upon  the   liae  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  responsible  advisers  oi  the 
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DWD.  The  bon.  baroDet  said,  that  if  there  were  a  full  House  he  had  no  doubt 
t  he  should  be  able  to  carry  his  motion.  Now,  if  the  whole  658  members  were  at 
moment  assembled,  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  fbund  amongst  them  ten 
I  who  would  support  the  hen.  baronet  on  a  question  like  the  present.  The  pro- 
bitloD  is,  that  we  should  have  a  select  committee, — to  do  what  ?  Was  it  intended 
at  they  should  try  experiments  ?  If  fiiteen '  members  were  selected  fr*m  one 
'  t  of  the  House,  and  fifteen  from  the  other,  to  try  if  Mr.  Warner  had  fulfilled 
>  undertakings,  how  could  that  gentleman^s  secret  be  preserved  ?  It  appears  to 
,  that  to  take  this  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  the 
^cird  of  Ordnance,  implies  a  sort  of  reflection  on  me  for  not  having  more  freely 
fill  decisively  supported  the  views  of  Mr.  Warner.  I  assure  the  House,  that 
agb  I  am  an  unprofessional  man,  I  still  have  given  to  this  matter  a  great  deal 
f  attention ;  and  with  reference  to  all  such  real  or  supposed  discoveries,  I  have 
kougbt  that  my  duty  was  to  pursue  a  middle  course.  I  think  that  on  the  one 
\  a  public  man  is  culpable  if  he  wholly  disregards  suggestions  of  this  nature ; 
jiod,  qp  the  other,  equally  culpable  if  upon  slender  grounds  he  lends  himself  too  un- 
jeaerredly  to  their  support.  1  wenty  years*  experience  has  taught  me  that  we  ^re  not 
jo  take  things  of  this  sort  for  granted,  and  pay  j64OO,0OO  for  a  secret,  the  efficacy  of 
vhich  has  not  yet  been  tested.  Every  man  in  oflice  has  bcon  in  the  habit  of  receiv* 
ing  appUcations  of  this  nature — nut  a  day  passes  without  something  of  the  sort 
—some  most  specious  proposal.  But  respecting  this  case,  we  have  had  rather  a 
rtmarkahlc  statement,  in  which,  after  a  warm  panegyric  upon  the  character  of 
King  William,  in  which  every  one  must  concur,  the  writer  states  that  that  sov&i 
reign  had  given  a  distinct  assurance  to  Mr.  Warner  that  all  his  expectations 
^ould  be  realised.  I  think,  looking  at  the  professional  experience  of  King  William, 
that  it  was  not  very  likely  he  would  have  eiven  any  such  assurance ;  however, 
a&  he  is  now  not  living,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  the  matter  really  stood. 
As  we  can  say  nothing  further  on  this  subject,  I  wish  next  to  recall  the  attention 
of  hoo.  members  to  the  frequency  of  applications  of  this  nature,  and  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Warner  is  not  the  only  person  who  lays  claims  to  discoveries.  I  hold  in 
01)  band  a  letter  dated  the  11th  of  July,  1842,  and  which  is  in  these  words: — 
''  Fourteen  years  ago  I  made  experiments  in  Italy,  before  several  officers,  on  imple- 
meats  of  war,  of  power  unsurpassed,  and  I  was  urged  by  them  to  come  home  to  lay 
them  befcwe  bis  Majesty's  government.  By  his  Majesty,  on  the  certificates  produced, 
1  was  assured  of  every  reward  if  I  would  disclose  the  secret  The  prosecution  of  my 
proferaioDal  studies  suggested  the  composition  to  me.  One  species  is  superior  to  Mr. 
\Vanier's,  as  a  single  shot,  striking  a  line-of- battle  ship,  would  consign  her  to 
d«strDctJon.  I  cannot  go  the  length  required  by  the  Ordnance,  of  J500  deposit,  to 
make  undisclosed  experiments.*' 

With  Domerous  applications  of  this  kind,  what  course  was  open  to  me  ?  I  am  sure 
bon.  members  do  not  think  that  I  should  at  once  have  complied  with  Mr.  W- arner's 
(lemaods.  I  am,  however,  enabled  to  tell  the  House  that  much  more  was  done  for  Mr. 
Earner  than  has  deen  done  for  any  one  else  similarly  circumstanced.  His  application 
^^  treated  with  a  great  deal  more  consideration  than  usual.  The  practice  is  to 
allow  people  in  general  to  try  their  experiments,  but  at  their  own  expense.  If  every 
man  in  society  possessed  the  power  of  insisting  tliat  his  theories  and  speculations  should 
he  tested  by  experiments  at  the  public  expense,  the  whole  time  of  the  public  depart- 
ments would  be  wasted  and  the  cost  would  be  enormous.  Therefore  the  rule  is  that 
experiments  shall  not  be  tried  unless  those  who  allege  that  they  have  made  discoveries 
w  perfected  inventions  give  prima  facie  evidence  of  their  sincerity  and  good  faith 
hy  trying  the  experiments  at  their  own  expense,  the  public  departments  afibrding 
them  every  reasonable  facility.  To  show  the  consideration  with  which  this  supposed 
<iiicovery  was  treated,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  I  consented  that  Mr.  Warner's  experi- 
ments might  be  tried  at  the  public  expense.  Mr.  Warner  stated  that  he  could  cast 
bis  projectiles  to  a  distance  of  six  miles,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  produce  the 
gigaotie  effects  which  he  promised.  This  appeared  most  marvellous,  but  I  was  not 
^Utrnd,  Wonderful  as  it  seemed  I  did  not  scout  the  proposition.  The  hulk  was 
^7  at  six  miles'  distance ;  two  experienced  and  distinguished  officers.  Sir  B. 
MartiQ  and  Sir  H.  Douglas,  were  ready  to  witness  the  experiments,  and  the  secret 
*u  oot  to  be  divulged.    With  these  facts  before  the  House,  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss 
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to  understand  how  hon..  members  can  agree  to  a  motion  thus  reflecting  upon  ns, 
Mr.  Warner,  before  he  would  proceed  to  try  any  experiments,  required  that  a  sum 
of  £400,000  should  be  guaranteed  to  him  by  her  Majesty *8  government  in  the  event 
of  his  being  successful.  But  then,  what  is  success  ?  Could  he  accomplish  thenar 
remendous  results  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  ?  Could  he  effect  them  under  all  cir* 
cumstances  ?  This  did  not  appear  likely  from  the  experiments  which  were  tried, 
and,  therefore,  I  would  .not  promise  him  a  single  shilling.  I  could  not  gruaraotesr 
the  payment  of  public  money  under  hypothetical  circumstances,  though  I  agreed 
that  the  cost  of  the  experiments  should  be  defrayed  at  the  public  expense.  It  is  not  I 
immaterial  to  observe  that  this  matter  has  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  executive  | 
government  ever  since  the  year  1834.  At  one  time,  when  a  proposition  was  made  to  , 
try  the  experiments  before  officers  of  both  branches  of  the  service,  Mr.  Warner 
required  that  Lord  Hardwicke  and  Lord  Ingestre  should  be  present,  but  I  decidedly 
objected  to  Mr.  Warner's  appointing  any  nominees,  though  no  one  can  entertain  a 
higher  opinion  than  I  do  of  toe  two  noble  lords  whose  names  I  have  just  mentioned. 
At  different  periods  since  the  year  1834  the  subject  has  been  under  the  consideration 
of  successive  boards  of  Admiralty.  The  correspondence  which  has  passed  upon 
these  subjects  will  best  show  what  really  has  occurred,  and  with  the  permission  of 
the  House  I  propose  to  read  a  letter  addressed  to  Colonel  Couper,  and  dated  the  8th 
of  July,  1834.  It  is  in  these  words: — ^*  I  am  directed  by  Lord  Auckland  to  request 
YOU  will  acquaint  Sir  James  Kempt  that  an  application  has  been  made  to  his  lordship 
by  Major  Fancourt,  M.P.  for  Barnstable,  and  Commander  Warner,  of  tbo  navy,  for 
permission  to  have  some  experiments  in  gunnery,  proposed  by  Commander  Warner, 
tried  before  a  mixed  committee  of  ordnance  and  naval  officers;  and  that  it  is  stated 
to  his  lordship  by  Commander  Warner,  that  a  promise  was  made  to  him  some 
months  ago,  by  Sir  James  Graham  and  Sir  James  Kempt,  that  an  opportunity  of 
trying  his  experiments  should  be  afforded  to  him.  Commander  Warner  further 
states  that  he  will  be  ready  in  about  a  week  to  appear  before  a  committee.** 

I  shall  next  read  to  the  House  another  letter  to  Colonel  Couper,  altering,  at  Mr. 
Warner's  request,  the  arrangement  made  by  the  preceding  communication.  It  is 
dated  the  14ch  of  July,  1834,  and  is  as  follows : — '*  There  has  been,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  some  little  mistake  in  the  matter  of  Captain  Warner's  experiment,  abont 
which  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  ago.  Captain  Warner  has  been  at  the  Ad- 
miralty this  morning,  and  produced  a  letter  from  Sir  J.  Graham,  dated  the  27th 
of  February  last,  in  which  Sir  James 'acquiesces  in  the  proposition  made  by 
Captain  Warner,  that  the  exhibition  shall  be  a  private  one,  and  consequently 
Captain  Warner  now  objects  to  its  being  made  at  Woolwich.  He  also  wishes 
that  three  officers  only  of  each  service  should  be  present  instead  of  six,  and  says  that 
it  would  be  more  convenient  to  him  if  the  day  of  exhibition  were  to  be  fixed 
for  Monday  the  21st,  instead  of  Friday  the  18th.  Lord  Auckland  therefore  now 
proposes  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  Admiralty  minute  to  meet  Captain  Warner's 
wishes ;  and  I  am  to  request  you  will  move  the  Master- general  to  do  the  same 
with  respect  to  the  Ordnance,  and  to  fix  Wanstead- park,  in  Essex  (ten  miles  from 
London),  as  the  place  for  the  experiment  to  be  tried  at,  before  three  officers  of  each 
service,  on  Monday,  the  21st  inst.,  at  2  p.  m. 

I  shall  now  read  the  official  report  of  what  occurred  after  the  time  and  place  had 
been  fixed  for  trying  these  extraordinary  experiments: 

"  Woolwich,  July  21,  1834. 
"  SiB, — I  have  the  honour  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  Master-general, 
that  in  obedience  to  his  commands,  signified  in  your  letter  of  the  15th  inst.,  Colonel 
Williamson,  Sir  A.  Dickson,  and  myself,  proceeded  to-day  to  Wanstead-park,  to 
witness  the  intended  experiment  of  Commander  Warner;  but  after  making  every 
inquinr  in  the  neighbourhood  we  could  only  at  last  learn  that  Captain  Warner  had 
left  his  house  at  Claybunr  this  morning  for  London,  and  that  his  return  was 
uncertain.  Under  these  circumstances  we  returned  to  Woolwich  to  attend  to  any 
further  directions  which  we  may  receive  on  the  subject. 

'*  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

'•  A.  F.  Fbazeb, 
''  Colonel  Royal  Hone  Artillery.*' 
'*  Lieutenant-Colonel  Couper,  kc^ 
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Tbfls  ended  the  proeeediDgs  of  that  period.  Then  came  the  experiments  which 
vere  to  be  tried  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas  and  Sir  B^am  Martin,  and 
be  met  those  distinguished  officers  by  declining  to  try  any  experiments  unless  he 
reedyed  a  guarantee  for  ;£400,000.  No  doubt  there  may  be,  and  we  know  that  there 
are,  eompositions  capable  of  producing  tremendous  results — ^nitrate  of  silver,  for 
example.  It  is  wdl  known  that  a  person  recently  engaged  in  experiments  on  that 
tabstanee  was  himself  blown  to  atoms,  and  the  building  in  which  he  had  been  tiying 
hb  experiments  very  materially  injured.  It  is  no  new  discoTcry,  then,  to  announce 
(hat  a  eombinatioD  may  be  produced  more  powerfully  destructive  than  any  which 
«e  DOW  have  in  ordinary  use.  But  the  mode  in  which  this  invention  is  to  be  applied 
b  a  matter  of  much  more  difficulty  than  the  question  as  to  the  material.  Considering 
the  demands  which  are  made  upon  my  time  and  attention,  I  must  say  that  I  think 
1  have  given  sufficient  consideration  to  this  subject,  and  I  hope  that,  as  far  as  the  claim 
of  the  right  hon.  baronet  to  a  select  committee  is  concerned,  I  have  succeeded  in  blow- 
ing Captain  Warner  out  of  the  water. 

Motion  negatived. 
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AUGTJST  10,  1842. 

Yiscount  Palmerston,  at  the  conclusion  of  an  elaborate  speech,  in  which  he  re- 
tieired  the  acts  of  the  late  and  of  the  present  government,  moved  for  **  A  return  of 
the  names  and  titles  of  all  bills  brought  in^  parliament  during  the  present  session.*' 

Sia  RoBBKT  Pan. :  I  rise  to  second  this  motion,  this  lame  and  impotent  conclu- 
iion  to  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord.  After  questioning  every  act  of  the  government, 
after  impeaching  all  their  policy,  the  noble  lord  contents  himself  with  moving  for 
some  details  about  the  dates  and  titles  of  bills,  about  which  no  man  cares  a  straw. 
Aad  the  noble  lord  has  not  even  the  merit  of  originality  for  his  motion.  He  is  a 
homble  follower  in  the  footsteps  of  a  sallant  member  on  this  side  of  the  House  ' 
(Colonel  Sibthorp),  and  has  not  the  candour  to  acknowledge  the  plagiarism  he  has 
cucomitted.  Read  the  noble  lord's  notice,  and  compare  it  with  the  motion  of  last 
fear  of  the  member  for  Lincoln.  You  will  find  one  literally  copied  from  the  other, 
and  that  the  noble  lord's  great  practical  achievement  of  to-night  will  be  to  complete 
fur  1642  Colonel  Sibthorp's  returns  for  1841.  I  am  grateful  to  the  noble  lord  for 
the  perffHinance  of  this  very  useful  but  somewhat  humble  duty,  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  enabling  the  public  to  draw  a  contrast  between  the  imperfect,  bungling 
cforts  at  ^grislation  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  and  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
eompreboisive  measures  proposed  by  the  present  government,  which  have  received 
the  sanction  of  parliament  in  this  session.  The  noble  lord  commenced  his  speech 
bj  an  historical  review  of  the  state  of  parties  and  public  questions  since  the  signa- 
ture of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  With  respect  to  the  Catholic  question,  I  nave 
DO  complin t  to  make  of  the  noble  lord's  observations.  I  acknowledge  the  fairness 
vkh  which  the  noble  lord,  on  this  as  on  former  occasions,  has  done  justice  to  the 
motirea  which  influenced  my  noble  friend  the  Duke  of  Welliogtoo  and  myself  in 
hriogiog  forward  that  measure.  Whether  the  panegyric  he  made  on  the  course  we 
^  parsued  was  not  greater  than  our  merits,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine ;  he  did  but 
jostice,  however,  to  the  motives  which  influenced  us  in  attempting  to  settle  the 
Catboiie  question.  The  result  of  that  attempt  must  have  been  perfectly  obvious  to 
QL  We  conk)  not  have  failed  to  foresee  that  it  must  withdraw  from  us  the  confi- 
dence of  many  of  our  supporters,  and  entail  the  loss  of  power:  we  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to  that  sacrifice,  in  obedience  to  a  sense  of  public  duty.  The  noble  lord 
referred,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  He  observed, 
tVtat  ehiiefly  on  account  of  the  events  in  Paris  of  July,  1830,  and  the  revolution  that 
followed  them  in  France,  a  great  comprehensive  measure  of  reform  became  unavoid- 
able in  this  eountry.  Surely,  when  the  noble  lord  calmly  reflects  on  his  own  con- 
tact in  reference  to  reform  (conduct  influenced  throughout,  I  doubt  not,  by 
boDoorable  motives),  he  ought  to  view  with  toleration  the  changes  of  opinion  of 
otiien.  The  noble  lord,  for  the  long  period  of  twenty  years,  was  the  zealous  parti- 
ng of  Peroeral,  of  Castlereagh,  of  Canning:  up  to  the  year  1S27,  up  to  the  death 
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of  Mr.  Canning,  the  determined  unvarying  enemy  of  parliamentary  reform »  of 
reform  to  every  extent,  and  in  every  sliape,  ttie  noble  lord  was  the  faithful  follower 
of  Mr.  Canning.  lo  1830  he  became  the  equally  faithful  follower  of  Earl  Grey  — 
the  determined,  unvarying  advocate  of  reform.  Did  the  noble  lord>  during  the  lifo* 
time  of  Mr.  Canning,  see  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times — in  the  progress 
of  events,  which  indicated  the  approaching  necessity  of  great  constitutional  changes  ? 
Did  he  see  nothing  to  convince  him  tiiat  it  was  prudent  to  anticipate  popular  demaocis, 
and  by  timely  and  moderate  concessions  to  avert  the  necessity  for  dangeroas  innova- 
tions? If  he  did  not,  let  him  forgive  the  fallible  judgment  of  others  on  other  ques- 
tions, and  put  a  charitable  construction  on  their  blindness.  Nay,  if  the  noble  lord 
was  perfectly  justified  in  his  strenuous  opposition  to  reform  up  to  (he  death  of  Mr. 
Canning,  aud  in  his  strenuous  support  of  it  after  the  accession  of  Earl  Grey — if 
some  sudden  unforeseen  continp;ency,  not  within  the  scope  of  human  foresight  (such 
as  the  revolution  in  France  of  1830),  justified  and  demanded  this  change  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord,  I  may  feel,  as  I  do  feel,  convinced  of  the  purity  of  his 
motives;  but  I  feel,  also,  that  harsh  and  intolerant  criticisms  on  the  versatile  upin- 
ions  of  others  proceed  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  the  noble  lord.  The  noble  lord 
said,  that  when  the  great  question  of  refurm  was  carried,  It  was  clearly  necessary  lo 
adopt  new  principles  of  commercial  policy.  Sir,  I  deny  that  the  necessity  for  liberal 
principles  of  commercial  policy  originated  with  the  change  in  the  representation  of 
the  people.  I  deny  altogether  that  the  adoption  of  these  principles  originated  wiih 
parliamentary  reform.  Air.  lluskisson  and  others  entered  into  these  views  of  com- 
mercial policy,  and  practically  enforced  them.  You  cannot  date  the  relaxation  of 
restrictions,  and  the  abolition  of  monopoly,  from  the  period  at  which  parliamentary 
reform  took  place.  For  ten  years  previously  to  the  Reform  Bill,  more  important 
changes  were  effected  in  our  commercial  policy  than  for  the  ten  years  succeeding 
that  epoch.  But  if  you  are  right — if  from  parliamentary  reform  there  arose  the  ne- 
cessity for  commercial  improvements — if  that  be  true,  then  the  noble  lord  passes  the 
most  severe  censure  on  those  to  whom  the  Reform  Bill  gave  political  power.  Tliey 
were  strong  in  power;  they  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  certain  documents ;  tl  ey 
were  convinced  that  the  practical  application  of  them  was  necessary  to  the  pul>iic 
interest,  and  yet  they  let  their  principles  lie  dormant,  without  an  effort  to  awaken 
them.  Nay,  more,  according  to  your  own  showing,  the  combination  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  nature  and  necessary  consequences  of  great  constitutional  changes 
enforced  the  policy  of  immediate  action.  In  respect  of  commercial  reform,  doctrines 
abstractedly  and  universally  true,  doctrines  suited  to  all  times  and  to  all  circum- 
stances, came  specially  recommended  by  the  character  of  those  times,  and  the  special 
nature  of  those  ciicumstances ;  and  yet,  with  every  advantage,  you,  who  were  con- 
vinced of  certain  truths,  who  were  able  to  enforce  them,  who  were  powerful  enough 
to  trample  down  all  opposition  (the  complexion  of  the  times  and  the  fortuitoiis 
conciurence  of  events  proclaiming  to  you  that  the  time  for  action  had  arrived),  you 
did  nothing  to  advance  the  cause  of  commercial  reform.  And  then,  when  the  time 
had  passed  away,  when  you  were  in  the  hour  of  dissolution,  like  sorry  penitents  you 
remembered,  in  the  days  of  your  decay,  the  principles  you  had  forgotten  or  neglected 
in  the  time  of  your  strength;  and  you  threw  discredit  on  the  principles  themselves, 
by  trying  to  make  them  subservient,  not  to  the  promotion  of  the  public  weal,  but  to 
the  rescue  of  a  tottering  administration.  Nay,  at  an  earlier  period,  when  your  power 
began  to  fail,  when  the  public  began  to  withdraw  their  confidence,  when  there  might 
still  have  been  a  decent  adoption  of  a  liberal  commercial  policy,  you  did  not  invoke 
its  aid  for  your  deliverance.  It  was  not  till  your  days  were  numbered,  when  it  was 
convenient  to  yourselves  that  you  should  appear  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  free-trade, 
that  you  demonstrated  any  zeal  in- the  enforcement  of  its  principles.  The  noble  lord 
taunts  us  with  ihe  support  of  the  Bonded  Corn  Bill,  and  exults  in  the  passinf^  of  it 
as  a  tardy  triumph  of  the  principles  of  the  late  government.  Did  that  govemoient 
propose  the  bill  ?  Did  that  government,  as  a  government,  lend  a  cordial  support  to 
the  measure  when  it  was  introduced  in  1836  or  1837?  When  Mr.  Robinson,  the 
member  for  Worcester,  first  introduced  the  measure,  when  he  asked  in  I83o  merely 
for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  policy  of  admitting  bonded  corn  into  consump- 
tion, was  not  that  motion  actually  opposed  by  the  late  government  ?  Then  the  sugar 
duties.    When  did  you  become  converts  to  thepolicy  of  admitting  foreign  sugar  at  a 
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l<«w  rate  of  duty  ?Was  it  not  at  the  very  period  when  you  bad  lost  all  power  and  antho- 
ritjintbis  House?  In  1841,  you  proposed  the  admission  of  foreign  sug^;  you  ridiculed 
die  ai|^inent8  of  those  who  opposed  it;  you  could  see  nothing  but  hypocrisy  in  the 
mocif  es  of  those  who  feared  that  the  admission  of  foreign  sugar,  without  the  attempt 
to  make  stipulations  in  respect  to  slavery,  might  encourage  the  slave  trade,  and  ag- 
pai-ate  the  horrors  of  shivery.  You  bad  no  mercy  on  vour  opponents  in  1841.  But 
ia  IS39,  wbeo  it  was  proposed  that  the  duties  on  foreign  sugar  should  be  reduced 
fnni  63«.  to  S4s,  per  cwt.,  when  every  argument  on  which  you  subsequently  relied 
wv  adduced  is  favour  of  the  proposal — ^you  opposed  the  reduction  of  duty.  When 
the  price  of  sugar  was  unusually  high,  you  op[)Osed  it  with  all  the  weight  of  the 
government;  yoo  rejected  it  by  a  majority  of  122  to  27  ;  and  you  assigned  as  your 
reason  for  opposing  the  reduction  that  you  could  make  no  distinction  between  sugar, 
the  produce  of  slave-labour,  and  sugar  the  produce  of  free-labour,  and  that  you  were 
tmvillizig  to  inundate  the  British  market  with  sugar  the  produce  of  slave-labour. 
Now  I  uk  yoo,  in  return  for  the  question  of  the  nubie  lord,  when  did  you  become 
proficients  in  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  ?  Did  you  become  their 
disciples  before  that  day,  when  the  profession  of  their  principles  might  possibly  save 
Tour  administration,  or,  if  that  were  impossible,  might  diminish  the  discredit  of 
vour  failure  ?  The  noble  lord  has  professed  to  review  some  of  the  principal  mea- 
sures of  the  session.  He  began  with  those  announced  in  the  speech  from  the  throne 
—the  alterations  in  the  tariff,  and  in  the  corn  and  provision  laws.  He  would  insinu- 
ate, that  I  have  deluded  my  supporters  by  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  altera- 
tioDs  which  have  been  made  in  those  laws.  Is  that  the  charge  which  the  noble  lord 
prefen  ?  From  one  section  of  his  supporters  I  have  uniformly  heard  a  very  different 
voe;  namely,  that  the  alteration  in  the  Corn-laws  is  not  important  and  not  extensive 
— that  there  has  been  certainly  deception  and  delusion  ;  but  deception  and  delusion 
practi^,  not  on  the  agricultural  interest,  but  on  the  great  body  of  consumers — 
that  the  present  Corn-law  is  no  better  than  the  old  one,  and  that  the  admission  of 
ibreign  cattle  and  foreign  meat  will  be  of  no  practical  advantage.  These  charges 
tannot  both  be  true ;  and,  in  fact,  both  are  without  foundation.  I  have  deceived  no 
tmt.  1  hare  adopted  no  principles  of  government  which  I  did  not  profess  in  opposi- 
tion. When  in  opposition  was  I  not  constantly  told  that  the  support  given  to  me 
was  a  reluctant  and  hollow  support ;  that  my  supporters  dit^approved  of  my  modera- 
tion, of  my  kanings  towards  commercial  freedom  ?  When  I  took  office  in  1835, 
did  I  not  make  a  public  declaration  of  the  principles  on  which  I  should  act  ? 
sad  in  what  particular  have  I  departed  from  them  in  1842  ?  The  noble  lord  says, 
that  we  were  mistaken  by  our  friends,  and  tliat  the  mistake  was  theirs;  that  we,  dur- 
ing all  the  time  of  our  opposition  to  the  government,  held  good  principles,  but, 
b(4ding  them  in  silence,  we  astonished  our  friends  when  we  avowed  and  acted  upon 
them  in  offiee.  We  must,  in  truth,  have  held  them,  he  says ;  for  we  could  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  Indian  superstition,  have  inherited  the  principles,  because  we  occu- 
lted t^  seats  of  onr  opponents.  We  did  not  find  these  good  principles,  says  tlie 
noble  lord,  or  the  measures  founded  upon  them,  in  the  red  boxes  of  the  late  ministers. 
Nc»  one  can  contest  that  truth.  Never  was  an  observation  more  just.  There  was 
noc  I  mUlxngij  admit,  one  trace  left  by  the  late  government  of  their  intentions  with 
regsid  to  the  tariff.  They  may  have  been  excellent,  but  we  discovered  no  evidence  of 
than.  What  right  have  they  to  plume  themselves  on  the  tariff?  What  particle  of 
credit  belongs  to  them  for  it  ?  Did  they  appoint  the  Import  Duties*  committee  ? 
Did  they  attend  that  committee  after  it  had  been  appointed  ?  If  public  benefit  has 
been  derived  from  the  evidence  adduced  before  that  committee,  if  the  public  mind 
has  been  prepared  by  the  publication  of  that  evidence  for  extensive  changes  in  the 
ououDercial  system  of  the  country,  let  the  credit  be  given  where  it  is  due.  Let  it 
be  given  to  the  member  for  Montrose  and  the  member  for  Wolverhampton,  and  not 
to  the  late  government,  that  merely  stood  by  passive  spectators,  and  coldly  tolerated 
the  appointment  of  a  committee,  the  object  of  which  was  not  avowed,  and  the  result 
of  whose  labours  they  could  not  have  foreseen.  If  they  had,  surely  the  President 
or  Vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  some  member  of  the  government  holding 
a  commanding  situation,  would  have  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  attend  the  com- 
mittee. The  noble  lord  has  a  defence  for  the  inaction  of  the  government  in  the 
later  years  of  lU  existence,  which  he  thinks  quite  triumphant.  They  were  not 
187— Vol.  lY. 
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strong  enough,  it  seems,  to  enforce  their  principles.  They  were  controlled,  over- 
powered, by  their  opponents.  Then  why  did  they  retain  office  P  Why  did  they 
tamely  acquiesce  in  being  controlled  against  their  conviction— against  their  sense  of 
what  the  public  interest  required  ?  They  knew  what  was  right,  but  tolerated  what 
was  wrong. — What  does  this  amount  to  ?  Simply  this — that  just  so  long  as  office 
could  be  held  at  all,  they  preferred  the  retention  of  office  to  the  maintenance  of  tlieir 
principles.  Why  did  not  they  at  an  earlier  period  appeal  to  the  peopICi  in  the  legi- 
timate way,  for  the  support  of  good  principles?  Why  did  they  not  propose  that 
which  they  believed  to  be  right,  and  cast  on  parliament  the  responsibility  of  rejecting 
it  ?  Why  did  they  not  even  incur  the  risk  of  that  alternative,  horrible  as  it  may 
have  been,  of  losing  office  ?  I  have  a  right  to  ask  that  question.  Did  I  abandtiini 
the  malt-tax,  in  1835,  becanse  I  was  threatened  with  opposition  from  my  supporters? 
No.  I  called  them  together;  I  told  them  the  continuance  of  the  malt-tax  was  essen^ 
tial  to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit;  that  I  would  resist  the  repeal  of  it,  and 
retire  from  office  if  I  was  beaten.  I  did  resist  the  repeal  effectually.  I  wilUngl« 
admit  that  I  received  from  those  opposed  to  me  in  politics  effectiTo  support  in  resist! n^j 
it.  It  was  cordially  given;  and  why?  becanse  it  was  seen  that  1  was  in  earnest^ 
and  was  ready  to  make  that  sacrifice,  the  risk  of  which  must  be  incurred  on  manj 
occasions,  before  you  can  hope  to  mitigate  opposition  and  conciliate  support,  lij 
the  late  discussions  on  the  tariff  what  confident  expectations  were  entertained  thaj 
I  should  be  forced  to  yield !  What  chuckling  there  was  about  the  import  of  sal  mud 
and  of  cattle !  You  thought  I  must  yield.  You  heard  of  the  exaggerated  fears  ol 
the  grazier,  the  forced  sales  of  cattle  at  great  loss;  the  rumours,  the  nnfouudd 
rumours  probably,  of  combinations  to  oppose,  of  resolutions  of  lukewarm  supportl 
of  staying  away  on  critical  divisions.  Suppose  I  had  followed  the  example  of  other< 
Suppose  I  had  argued  thus : — *'  These  are  serious  indications ;  the  welfare,  nay,  th^ 
existence  of  a  conservative  government  is  at  stake ;  that  is  a  vastly  superior  con! 
sideration  to  any  amount  of  duty  on  foreign  cattle ;  friends  must  be  ooaciliatt-d 
there  is  no  great  difference  between  a  duty  by  the  head  and  a  duty  by  weight ;  muel 
may  be  said  on  both  sides ;  it  is  the  most  prudent  course  to  give  way  handsomely; 
and  before  a  division."  Suppose  I  had  taken  this  course ;  suppose  I  had  run  n^ 
rii)k;  should  I  have  carried  the  tariff?  should  I  have  had  your  support  in  carrying 
it?  that  support  which  you  gave  cordially  when  you  knew  that  I  was  in  earnest,  th:^ 
I  was  resolved  to  deal  justly  with  all  interests,  and  to  make  no  concession  to  groundkH 
fears,  or  to  any  influence  but  that  of  reason  ?  The  noble  lord  claims  for  the  lati 
administration,  or  rather  for  his  own  share  in  it,  the  merit  of  having  wonderfull 
extended  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country.  I  watched  the  uneasiness  of  t\l 
member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Oobden)  during  the  progress  of  the  noble  lord^s  demon 
fltration  on  that  head :  his  countenance  fell  wofuUy  with  every  figure  the  noble  loih 
quoted.  The  noble  lord  was  showing  that  there  had  been  a  rapid  increase  in  tlj 
trade  of  the  country,  all  owing  to  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  the  late  government ;  thd 
the  real  value  of  the  exports,  which  in  1832  were  only  £36,000,000,  advanced  i! 
1835  to  £47,000,000,  and  in  1841  to  £51,000,000.  What,  and  all  this  under  the  o| 
Corn-law !  That  law  was  in  force  during  the  whole  period,  and  yet  it  either  hd 
no  ))ernicio(is  influence  on  our  prosperity,  or,  if  it  had  any,  that  influence  was  cotiil 
teracted  by  the  personal  merits  of  the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues.  But  of  th] 
fact  there  can  be  no  doubt — that  the  noble  lord  has  proved  that  this  wonderful  pr^ 
gressive  increase  in  the  real  value  of  our  exports,  and  in  the  extension  of  our  trnd^ 
took  place  concurrently  at  least  with  the  Corn-laws.  The  noble  lord*s  demoiistrati<j 
seemed  to  be  so  triumphant,  that  I  took  for  granted  he  would  eondude  it  with 
condemnation  of  me  for  having  disturbed  the  Corn- laws.  Notwithstanding*  t\\ 
variations  in  the  prii^e  of  com,  notwithstanding  that  wheat  for  four  conseeufive  yea i 
averaged  (I  think)  47s.,  and  for  four  other  years  64«.,  the  noble  lord  is  ready  wi^ 
his  pipof  that  the  price  of  com  had  no  influence  on  the  amount  of  our  exports.  Aci 
the  very  men  who  were  cheering  the  noble  lord  to-night,  and  exulting  in  his  proof] 
from  figures,  that  trade  has  been  progressively  advancing  for  the  last  ten  years  nndj 
the  fostering  care  of  the  wise  government  which  had  their  support,  have  been  mai^ 
taining  night  after  night  during  the  whole  session,  that  the  inferences  to  be  dravci 
from  tliese  same  figures  are  totally  fallacious,  and  that  our  foreign  trade  has  betj 
progressively  declining  instead  of  advancing.     The  Doble  lord  complains  that  certai 
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,  whieh  were  recommended  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  have  not  passed 
iDto  laws.  He  says,  we  have  not  proceeded  with  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and 
the  registration  bills.  We  were  prepared  to  proceed  with  them.  There  surely  were 
no  difficoldes  to  deter  as,  after  having  overcome  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those 
Kreat  metsores  which  were  connected  with  the  finance  and  commerce  of  the  country. 
Bat  after  the  labour  of  the  session  the  measures  mentioned  could  not  have  secured 
proper  attention.  Was  I  not  right  in  that  expectation  ?  Why,  when  the  noble  lord 
has  beeo  passing  his  panegyrics  on  his  late  colleagues  and  himself,  where  are  they  ? 
Where  have  Uiey  been  for  the  last  month  ?  Much  of  the  important  business  of  the 
session,  after  the  completion  of  the  three  first  great  measures,  has  been  carried  on 
daring  that  period.  Perhaps  we  have  made,  ind^,  too  much  haste  in  legislation,  in 
oar  anxiety  for  securing  practical  improvements ;  but  certainly  there  has  been  more 
of  bnsiaess  done  in  the  last  month  than  was  ever  transacted  before  ?  And  where 
have  been  the  memlyrs  of  the  late  cabinet?  What  a  decisive  refutation  is  their  ab- 
sence of  all  the  assertions  of  the  noble  lord!  What  a  decisive  mark  of  public  con- 
fidenee  in  opponents!  Do  I  allege  that  the  absence  of  such  men,  during  all  the 
pm«  and  sweat  of  parliamentary  business,  argues  indifference  to  their  public  duties  ? 
No;  but  it  argues  entire,  unqualified  confidence  in  the  government.  They  have 
left  the  noble  lord  (as  was  once  said  of  another  gentleman  here) — 

**  The  last  rose  of  summer,  aU  bloomini^  alone. 
His  lovely  oompanioiu  all  withered  and  gone'* — 

left  him  "  to  waste  his  sweetness  on  the  desert  air  ;'*  with  the  injunction  to  "  bottle 
up  a  great  speech ;  no  matter  how  thin  the  House,  let  it  explode  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  lest  we  be  utterly  forgotten."  '^  Yes/'  said  the  noble  lord  to  his  colleagues; 
**  but  am  I  to  move  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  or  something  expressive  of  dis- 
trust ?"  "Oh,  no!"  (said  his  colleagues)  "follow  the  example  of  Colonel  Sib- 
thorpe,  and  move  for  returns  which  the  most  jealous  and  sensitive  of  ministers 
eannot  find  it  in  his  heart  to  oppose;  but,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  risk  a  division  ! 
i^peak  abont  America  and  Affghanistan,  and  every  thing  else ;  only  avoid  any  motion 
which  may  provoke  a  division  of  three  to  one  against  us."  The  noble  lord  must 
not  charge  me  with  ingratitude.  I  here  publicly  acknowledge  my  obligations  to 
the  friends  of  the  noble  lord  for  their  absence,  implying  as  it  does  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  OS,  a  perfect  assurance  that  we  will  not  abuse  our  power,  but  diligently 
persevere  in  repairing  their  blunders.  But  surely  their  absence  may  account  also 
tor  oar  reloctance  to  proceed  with  some  of  the  measures  to  which  the  noble  lord  has 
referred.  Conld  we  proceed  with  propriety  to  amend  the  registration  of  electors, 
in  the  absoioe  of  the  great  luminary  of  reform?  Were  we  to  proceed  with  the 
Registration-bill,  when  he  had  left  the  Bribery-bill  to  its  fate?  Let  us  shortly 
review  the  progress  of  the  Bribery-bill.  We  heard  of  enormous  and  universal  cor- 
ruption at  elections,  of  compromises  for  the  suppression  of  the  proof  of  it.  The 
necessity  for  instant  reform  was  manifest.  "  Let  us"  (it  was  said  earnestly  on  the 
other  side,)  **  let  us  have  a  measure  to  shame  these  corrupters  of  public  virtue."  I 
promised  every  assistance.  Well,  the  first  intimation  I  received  was  from  the  noble 
author  of  the  bill,  "  I*m  off."  Then  the  Attorney- general  of  the  late  government 
va.*^  to  have  charge  of  the  bill — and  in  the  eulogy  pronounced  on  his  eminent  abili- 
ties I  entirely  concur;  but  soon  it  was  "  Tm  off"  with  him  also.  Then  the  chairman 
of  the  eomnuttee,  the  member  for  Halifax,  had  charge  of  the  bill ;  but  he  was  off 
aUo,  and  was  to  be  found,  I  believe,  on  the  Continent.  Then,  at  last,  the  bill  came 
to  the  learned  member  for  Liskeard,  not  a  member  of  the  committee;  and  certainly 
then  I  fonod  it  necessary  to  give  that  energetic  support,  which  I  often  gave  the  late 
government  to  insure  the  passing  of  their  measures.  When  the  learned  gentleman, 
with  infantine  simplicity,  being  called  upon  to  defend  the  main  clauses  of  the  bill, 
prteoasly  looked  round,  and  said,  *^  I  suppose  I  must  say  something,  but  Tve  nothing 
U»  say.**  I  began  to  fear  this  measure  was  in  danger  of  miscarriage  when  colbmitted 
ti  soch  innocence,  till  at  last  the  hon.  member  for  Finsbury  rose  and  said,  '*  For 
God's  sake  give  op  the  bill  to  Sir  R.  Ffcl,  for  no  one  else  can  take  charge  of  it ! " 
Now  if  other  proof  of  confidence  were  wanting,  what  say  you  to  this  ?  Flesh  and 
blood  wonld  never  have  deserted  this  bantling,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unbounded 
coofidenee  that  its  life  would  be  watched  over  by  me  with  parental  care,  after  it  had 
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been  abandoned  by  its  natural  protectors.  The  noble  lord  observed  with  a  sneer, 
that  there  was  one  measure,  indeed,  which  we  did  puss,  namely,  the  Income-tax. 
Yes,  and  why  did  we  propose  it?  Why  did  we  call  upon  the  country  to  submit  to 
a  tax  so  unpopular  and  obnoxious?  and  why  did  the  country  respond  to  the  call? 
because  they  acknowledged  the  truths  which  night  after  night  I  sedulously  iropressctl 
upon  their  mind ;  that  you,  the  late  government,  having  alienated  France,  having 
done  nothing  to  improve  our  relations  or  adjust  our  differences  with  the  United  States, 
with  a  lowering  prospect  in  Europe  and  in  America,  had  undertaken  three  wars  at 
a  great  distance  from  your  resources,  had  been  carrying  on  simultaneously  war  in 
Syria,  war  with  China,  war  in  Affghanistan ;  that  you  had  at  the  same  time  contrived 
to  make  your  annual  revenue  fall  short  of  your  expenditure  by  £2,500,000,  and  had 
an  accumulated  deficiency  of  £10,000,000,  on  comparing  the  revenue  with  the 
expenditure  of  the  last  five  years.  These  facts  sunk  deep  into  the  public  mind,  and 
resistance  to  the  Income-tax  was  hopeless.  But  where  were  yoy  (Lord  Palmerston) 
during  the  dbcussions  on  the  Income-tax  P  How  happens  it  that  you  were  a  silent 
looker-on  ?  This  was  the  greatest  financial  measure  of  recent  times,  a  measure,  if 
not  imposed  by  some  overruling  necessity,  the  most  open  to  objection  P  You,  who 
for  many  years  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  and  taken  a  leading  part  in 
public  business,  and  in  the  debates  of  this  House,  maintained  abj^olute  silence  while 
night  after  night  the  bill  was  under  discussion ;  and  now  that  it  is  safe,  now  that  it 
is  passed  into  a  law,  you  discharge  your  puny  popgun  against  the  Income-tax.  Is 
this  creditable  conduct  ?  How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  P  Is  this  the  solution  ?  h 
it  true  that  you  and  your  colleagues  had  at  first  resolved  to  support  the  Income-tax? 
Is  it  true  that  you  met  together  in  private  conference,  and  that  vou  took  the  resolu- 
tion manfully  to  support  the  bill  P  that  your  first  generous  impulse  was  not  to  thwart 
vigorous  measures  for  replenishing  an  exchequer  which  had  been  exhausted  througii 
your  own  mismanagement  P  and  that  yon  afterwards  yielded  to  the  remonstrance  of 
some  of  your  supporters,  and  determined  to  oppose  measures  which  your  own  un- 
biassed sense  of  duty  would  have  inclined  you  to  support  ?  The  noble  lord  complains 
that  the  bankruptcy  and  lunacy  bills  were  postponed  in  the  House  of  Lords  till  a 
late  period  of  the  session.  No  doubt  they  were.  I  have  been  informed — however,  1 
cannot  vouch  for  the  fact — but  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  the  late  lord- 
chancellor,  Lord  Cottenham,  expressed  a  wish  that  the  bankruptcy  and  lunacy  bills 
should  be  postponed  until  the  county  courts  hill  should  be  ready  for  discussion,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  all  considered  together,  and  that  that  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  delay.  Both  by  the  bankruptcy  act,  and  the  lunacy  act,  a  great  improvement 
in  the  law  has  been  made,  and  we  were  unwilling  to  defer  the  parsing  of  them,  seeing  i 
that  all  parties  were  generally  agreed  as  to  the  principle  at  least,  of  these  acts.  We 
have  passed  a  measure  respecting  ecclesiastical  leases,  which  will  contribute  to  the: 
improvement  of  property  and  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Established  Church.  But  the 
amount  of  what  we  have  done  will,  thanks  to  the  noble  lord,  be  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House;  it  will  become  matter  of  record,  and  when  any  impartial  man  shall  con* 
aider  it,  if  he  be  possessed  of  a  generous  spirit,  he  will  make  allowance  for  what  hai 
been  left  undone,  and  give  us  credit  for  what  we  have  effected.  As  the  noble  lora 
has  said,  those  only  who  have  been  in  office  can  have  any  idea  of  the  enormuai 
amount  of  duty  that  is  connected  with  it.  The  number  of  despatches  that  arq 
received  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  which  a  minister  must  of  necesi^it} 
read,  in  addition  to  his  other  labours,  would  alone  suffice  to  convince  any  one  desiruoi 
of  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  the  subject,  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  public  man  tt 
reconcile  the  ])erformance  of  his  duties  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  coi.dud 
of  official  afiairs.  The  noble  lord  might,  therefore,  have  readily  found  in  his  owl 
official  experience  an  excuse  for  us,  if,  on  entering  office,  we  n^quired  three  or  fotd 
months  to  digest  our  plans,  and  consider  what  steps  we  should  take  to  relieve  tl^ 
country  from  its  financial  embarrassment.  The  noble  lord  has  referred  to  the  stall 
of  the  country,  and  he  has  to-night,  as  on  former  occasions,  made  use  of  languai^l 
which  is  calculated  to  aggravate  dissatisfaction.  He  says, — **  You  are  about  to  III 
parliament  separate  without,  after  all  your  labours,  having  done  any  thing  to  relief 
the  existing  distress.  I  trust  parliament  will  be  soon  called  together  again  in  ordi 
that  you  mav  deliberate  upon  measures  for  rescuing  the  country  from  its  difficult'eh? 
I  was  in  hopes  that  the  noble  lord,  when  he  had  tendered  his  advice  for  ti4 
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snnimoDing  of  parliament,  was  about  to  accompany  that  advice  with  the  intimation  of 
bis  opinion,  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted ;  but  all  that  fell  from  the  noble  lord 
vu  the  perfectly  safe,  but  not  very  useful  declaration, — ^*  Something  or  other  must 
be  dooe."    The  noble  lord  proceeded  to  review  the  whole  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country,  but  found  it  very  difficult  to  introduce  his  reference  to  it  on  this  miserable 
motion  about  the  names  and  titles  of  the  bills  which  we  have  passed  in  the  present 
se<idion.    The  noble  lord  fortunately  recollected  that  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Stanley) 
made  a  speech  three  months  since,  in  which  there  was  some  mention  of  the  mis- 
cbieTousactiTity  of  the  noble  lord;  and  after  three  months*  deliberation  the  noble 
M  comes  forward  with  his  vindication  from  the  charge  of  my  noble  friend.     The 
ooble  lord  paid  a  compliment  to  my  noble  friend  for  his  skill  in  off-hand  debate : 
I  apprehend  tliat  compliment  cannot  be  reciprocated  to  the  noble  lord,  in  replying 
to  my  noble  friend  aAer  a  Iap.se  of  three  months.    The  noble  lord  began  by  a  state- 
OKot  vhieh  I  feel  it  wholly  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon,  because  it  received  its  best 
confntation  in  a  burst  of  incredulous  laughter.     The  noble  lord  said  that  we  have 
done  nothing  but  avail  ourselves  of  the  facilities  in  foreign  affairs  which  were  be- 
qtieathed  to  us  by  our  predecessors.     The  noble  Ionics  fii-st  reference  was  to  the 
•{aestion  of  Hill  Coolies,  but  I  will  pass  by  that,  as  belonging  rather  to  the  colonial 
(iirpartmeDt.     If  my  noble  friend  should  think  it  worth  while  to  defend  his  conduct 
frum  the  attack  which  the  noble  lord,  after  three  months*  preparation  has  made, 
with  reference  to  the  Hill  Coolies,  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  noble  friend  will  be 
able  most  satisfactorily  to  do  so  without  the  advantage  of  quite  so  much  premedi- 
ution.    But  surely  before  the  noble  lord  is  so  severe  upon  an  opponent,  to  whom  he 
impntes  a  change  of  opinion  respecting  the  importation  of  Hill  Coolies  into  the 
.^lauritias,  he  would  do  well  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  various  ministers  of 
sU  shades  of  political  opinions  with  whom  he  has  been  connected  in  the  course  of 
bis  own  political  life,  and  in  that  review  he  might  find  a  charitable  excuse  for  the 
f^ablie  man  who  sees  rea.son  to  modify  in  a  slight  degree  his  opinions  about  the  Hill 
Ojolies.    As  regards  the  foreign  policy  of  the  noble  lord,  no  one  can  estimate  more 
than  I  do  the  noble  lord's  personal  activity  and  attention  to  business.     But  when 
ibe  noble  lord  refers  to  certain  treaties  with  the  state  of  Texas,  and  to  six  or  seven 
treaties  about  the  slave-trade,  as  the  triumphs  of  his  administration,  I  am  induced 
to  isk  if  those  are  points  to  which  a  minister,  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
^f^reign  policy  of  the  country,  can  refer  with  pride  and  confidence  as  the  result  of 
'^:verti  years  of  official  labour  ?  Look  to  the  great  countries  of  the  world  with  which 
't  WM  your  boast  to  be  connected.    For  six  years  your  constant  boast  in  this  House 
*M,  that  you  had  formed  and  consolidated  the  alliance  of  Western  Europe,  a  power- 
fjl  confederacy,  based  on  the  community  of  material  interests,  as  well  as  of  political 
'^'inions.     The  infiuence  of  despotic  power  in  the  East  was  to  be  counterbalanced  by 
•  te  intimate  union  of  states  in  the  \Vest,  governed  by  liberal  institutions.     Proud 
fA  tlie  co-operation  of  France,  you  forgot  your  professed  repugnance  to  intervention 
^  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  countries,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  civil  dissen- 
Mooi  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  great  bulwark  of  constitutional 
J'.otrty — the  quadruple  alliance.     What  has  become  of  the  French  alliance  ?     What 
*«re  jour  relations  with  France  when  you  relinquished  office  in  1841  ?     When  you 
^^^imed  it  in  18.30,  you  foand  every  facility  for  improving  a  good  understanding 
wifii  that  country.    The  government  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  recognised 
tr.e  dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  had  conciliated  the  good-will  of  France,  by 
^i^  unhesitatiug  acknowledgment  of  the  right  she  had  recently  exercised  in  re- 
yj^t  to  the  change  of  the  reigning  family.    For  five  or  six  years  after  your  acces- 
*''m  to  power,  your  great  boa5*t  in  respect  to  foreign  policy  was,  the  establishment 
"t'  smicable  relations  with  France.    All  the  aidf  we  on  this  side  of  the  House 
•!'Hi!d  lend  you  to  confirm  these  amicable  relations,  was  repeatedly  and  cordially 
-'•ten.    How  stand  those  relations  now  ?     By  whose  fault  is  it  that  they  have  been 
iritermpled?    Tou  congratulated  us  on  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  on  the  ex- 
tirijfion  of  that  commercial  intercourse  which  is   the  offspring  of  peace,  and  the 
^'reat   instrument  for    allaying    international   jealousies.      Your  policy  has  not 
'itf«i  thwarted  by   the  hostile  feelings    of  this  country  towards  France.     This 
v'luntry  has  no  feeling  of  hostility  towards  France.      It  was  but  the  other  day 
ttiat  we  beard  of  the  lamentable  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  heir  to  the 
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throne  of  France,  with  a  deep  and  universal  regret  and  sympathy.    We  have  no 
hostile,  no  irritahle  feeling  towards  France,  neither  have  we  any  fear ;  we  are  too 
proud,  to  conscious  of  our  own  strength,  to  regard  the  power  of  Fnuace  with  appre- 
hension; but  we  deprecate,  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  the  interniption  -of 
friendly  relations  with  that  country.     Our  wish  is  to  enter  into  no  rivalry  with 
France  but  rivalry  in  the  generous  race  of  increasing  civilisation  and  social  inti- 
provement.    So  far  from  viewing  with  jealous  eyes  the  advances  that  may  be 
made  by  France  in  the  career  of  that  civilisation  and  improvement,   we  know 
they  will  react  upon  and  stimulate  our  own.    Seeing  that  tnese  are  the  genuine 
feelings  of  this  country — seeing  that  the  animosities,  the  relics  of  former  hostilities, 
were  fast  subsiding,  that  the  vulgar  feeling  of  assumed  superiority  over  France 
was  supplanted  by  a  kinder  and  more  generous  impulse — seeing  all  the  advan- 
tages which  the  noble  lord  had  for  improving  the  friendly  relations  with  France, 
for  effecting  that  which  he  professed  to  be  the  great  object  of  his  policy,  and  the  great 
guarantee  for  European  peace — seeing  all  these  things,  how  does  the  noble  lord 
account  for  his  signal  failure  ?    He  complains  of  the  non-ratification  of  treaties 
by  France,  and  of  her  delay  in  admitting  our  just  claims ;  and  his  complaints  are 
just ;  but  these  things  are  the  consequences  of  that  alienation,   of  that  state  of 
irritahle  feeling,  which,  either  through  the  fault  or  the  misfortune  of  the  noble  lord, 
have  been  the  consequences  of  his  policy.     The  noble  lord  thinks  it  was  necessary 
to  incur  the  risk  of  rupture  with  France,  in  order  to  maintain  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire.     "  True,''  says  the  noble  lord,  •*  we  have  alienated 
France,  but  then  we  have  re-established  the    authority  of  the  Porte  in    Syria.** 
Syria,  indeed ; — this,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  the  facilities  in  the  conduct  of  foneign 
airairs  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  noble  lord.     You  have  delivered  up  Syria,  not  to  the 
Porte,  but  to  anarchy ;  and  my  firm  belief  is,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  noble 
lonl  to  maintain  every  interest  which  England  has  with  respect  to  Syria,  every 
interest  which  the  Porte  has  with  respect  to  Syria,  without  the  necessary  disturb- 
ance of  friendly  relations  with  France.     I  proceed  with  the  other  comments  of  the 
noble  lord.    I  regret  that  these  chaises  and  imputations  are  brought  at  tliis  period 
of  the  session.     I  should  have  been  content  to  depart  in  peace,  without  dintarbing 
those  feelings  (free  at  least  from   any  hostile  spirit)  which   may  subsist,    after 
the  labours  and  confiicts  of  the  session,  between  political  opponents.    I  deprecate 
the  spirit  in  which  the   remarks  of  the  noble  lord  were  conceived,  because  it 
compels  the  disclosure,  in  our  own  defence,  of  what  had  better  have  been  withheld  for 
the  present.    But  I  will  not  be  silent  when  such  charges  and  imputations  are  made 
against  us.     I  know  the  inconvenience  to  the  public  service  of  miUcing  premature 
revelations ;  but  I  cannot  remain  silent  under  unfounded  imputations.    First,  then. 
with  respect  to  the  United  States.     I  am  sorry  that  the  noble  lord  has  tried   (I 
trust    that   the  attempt  will  not  be  successful)   to  defeat  the  settlement    of  a 
question  between  that  government  and  this,  which  has  remained  unadjusted   for 
the  long  period  of  forty  years.      Yes ;  for  forty  years  this  question  of  dbputed 
boundary  has  been  waiting  for  settlement.     Seeing  that  we  may  be  on  the  eve  of 
effecting  it,  the  noble  lord  does  his  best,  by  needless  appeals  to  the  sense  of  honoor, 
to  prevent  it.     Such  is  the  blindness  of  his  hostility,  that  every  argument  which 
he  directs  against  our  policy  is  the  bitterest  condemnation  of  his  own  conduct. 
He  says,  that  subsequently  to  his  appointment  to  office,  he  oflered  to  acquiesce   in 
an  adjustment  of  this  disputed  question,  which  according  to  his  own  decluutionj^ 
was  fortunately  rejected  by  the  United  States ;  fortunately,  because  it  was  most 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  this  country.     He  avows  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
merits  of  this  question,  that  he  had  not  sufficient  local  information — and  defends 
on  that  ground  his  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  a  settlement  injurious  to  the  honour 
and  interests  of  his  own  country.     What  a  wretched  defence !     What  preyented  the 
noble  lord  from  making  himself  master  of  the  merits  of  the  question,  and  from  pro- 
curing the  local  information  which  he  required  ?     The  question  had  been    in 
dispute  for  forty  years.     Why  did  not  the  noble  lord,  while  he  might  have  professed 
his  earnest  desire  to  adjust  this  matter,  demand  the  time  that  was  requisite  for  the 
correct  understanding  of  it?    The  truth  is,  the  noble  lord  fears  that  we  have 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  United  States  more  favourable  to  our  own  interests 
than  the  one  to  which  he  was  willing,  at  a  former  period,  to  assent ;  and  in  order 
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tbst  he  may  dissatisfy  the  country  with  our  arrangements,  denounces  his  own,  and 
deeiares  tftist  it  was  throaffh  ignorance  and  culpable  neglect,  that  he  was  a  party  to 
tbem.     It  is  unworthy  of  the  noble  lord  to  be  now  raising  these  difficulties  in  the 
rav  of  ma  amicable  adjustment  of  long- existing  differences  between  this  country 
and  the  United  States, — between  great  communities,  boasting  a  common  origin, 
speaking*  a  common  language,  whose  interests  are  so  closely  interwoven,  that  a 
hostile  biow«  aimed  by  the  one  at  the  other,  recoils  upon  the  hand  that  strikes  it. 
Coosidertng  the  utter  fiulure  of  the  noble  lord  to  remove  the  long- existing  causes 
of  misnndmUnding  between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  he  might  at  least 
abstain  from  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of  others,  from  telling  us  that  our 
honour  ta  involved  in  maintaining  our  right  to  a  swamp  on  the  frontier ;   from 
coaoselling  os  to  make  no  compromise,  no  concession ;  from  inflaming  the  public 
mind  in  each  country,  until  there  is  no  alternative  but  war.     Sir,   I  would  not 
shrill   from  that  alternative,  did  the  honour  of  the  countiy  require    its  adop- 
doa.    It  was  said,   I  think,  by  Mr.  Fox,  that  the  most  legitimate  ground  of  war 
was  the  nece^ary  vindication  of  the  honour  of  a  country ;  that  it  rarely  happened 
that  where  mere  material  interests  were  concerned,  the  co3t  of  war  was  not  greater 
Teren  In  the  case  of  success)  than  the  value  of  the  object  in  dispute.     I  confidently 
hope,  however,  that  neither  the  vindication  of  honour,  nor  the  maintenance  of  the  just 
rights  of  this  country,  will  impose  upon  us  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  but  that 
there  are  the  means,  by  a  conciliatory  adjustment  of  all  differences  with  the  United 
States,  of  maintaining  honourable  peace.     The  noble  lord  has  referred  to  our  recent 
dtscnasion  with  the  IFnited  States  in  respect  to  the  right  of  search.    He  compli- 
ments vs  on  the  ability  with  which  we  have  defended  the  claim  put  forth  by  this 
country  with  respect,  not  indeed  to  the  right  of  search,   but  the  right  to  ascertain 
the  natioDality  of  a  vessel  suspected  of  carrying  on  the  slave-trade.     He  says, 
however,  that  we  were  only  maintaining  the  position  which  he  had  previously  taken, 
and  enfornng  arguments  which  he  had  previously  used.     There  is,  I  presume,  no 
rround  of  charge  in  this,  if,  for  once,  we  thought  the  noble  lord  was  in  the  right. 
He  says,  that  my  noble  friend,  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  conducted 
the  discoasion  with  much  greater  ability  than  he  himself  could  have  done;  and  in 
that  obserratton,  I  cordially  concur.     It  was  not  only  with  superior  ability  that  my 
noble  firieod  conducted  this  discussion,  but  he  contrived  to  reconcile  firmness  with  mo- 
deratioB  and  dignity,  and  abstained  from  offensive  and  petulant  remarks  which  sink 
deep  into  the  mind  of  a  sensitive  people.     My  noble  friend  did  not  think  it  essential 
to  the  argument  to  talk  of  a  piece  of  bunting  when  speaking  of  the  American  flag. 
I  follow  Uie  noble  lord  to  Portugal.     He  savs,  that  the  negotiations  which  we  have 
coocluded  with  Portugal  has  been  pending  for  five  or  six  years.     So  it  has.    It  stood 
in  the  aame  position  that  ail  the  great  questions  with  foreign  countries  have  been 
kft  by  the  noble  lord;  it  stood  in  the  same  position  that  the  questions  with  the 
United  States  stood;  that  is  to  say,  no  effectual  progress  had  been  made  by  the  noble 
lord  towards  their  settlement.    A  vast  number  of  diplomatic  notes  have  been  inter- 
changed, all  ably  penned,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  there  was  no  prospect  of  immediate 
and  amicable  adjustment.    So  hopeless  was  it,  that  the  noble  lord  introduced  a  bill, 
whidi  fMssed  into  a  law,  enabling  the  cruisers  of  this  country  to  capture  the  slave- 
tradii^  vessds  of  Portugal.     The  act  may  have  been  justifiable,  but  it  was  a  proof 
that  all  hope  of  friendly  negotiation  with  Portugal  was  abandoned  by  the  noble  lord. 
We  have  prevailed  with  Portugal;  by  the  means  of  friendly  negotiation  we  have  re- 
l^hced  our  relations  with  that  country  (the  intimate  and  ancient  ally  of  England) 
(M  the  basis  of  friendship,  and  have  been  enabled  to  repeal  the  act  of  the  noble  lord, 
which  wa%  in  point  of  fact,  little  less  than  a  declaration  of  war.     Now,  with  res|)ect 
to  the  treaties  which  the  noble  lord  boasts  of  having  concluded,  I  will  give  the 
House  a  specimen  of  the  candonr  and  generosity  which  the  noble  lord  has  exercised 
in  the  attack  he  has  made  upon  us.    The  noble  lord  referred  to  the  treaty  between 
the  Porte  and  the  five  powers,  and  told  us  that  he  was  content,  so  little  has  he  of 
aasarance,  so  little  does  he  wish  to  arrogute  any  thing  to  himself,  that  he  was  con- 
tent to  call  this  treaty,  a  treaty  for  the  provisional  closing  of  the  Dardanelles;  but 
that  we,  in  magnificent  language,  had  termed  the  same  treaty,  a  treaty  for  securing 
the  peaee  of  Europe.    I  will  read  the  language  of  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  at 
the  osttmaDeemeDt  of  thb  session,  in  whieh  her  Mtiiesty  speaks  of  this  treaty.    Her 
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Majesty  says, — '^  There  shall  also  bo  laid  before  you  a  treaty  which  I  have  concluded 
with  the  same  powers  (the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  king  of  the  French,  the  kinyr  of 
Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,)  together  with  the  Sultan,  havinff  for  its  object 
the  security  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  gener^  traoqoillity /' 
Those  were  the  terms  in  which  we  advised  her  Majesty  to  describe  the  objects  of 
the  treaty  in  question— exaggerated  and  inflated  terms,  says  the  noble  lord,  assigning 
to  this  treaty  an  importance  which  its  modest  authors  never  claimed  for  it.  How 
stands  the  fact?  I  will  now  read  the  preamble  to  this  very  treaty,  and  leave  tiie 
House  to  judge  of  the  fairness  of  the  noble  lord^s  comments,  and  the  justice  of  the 
compliment  which  he  has  paid  to  his  own  humility.  The  parties  to  the  treaty  (bein^ 
all  enumerated)  state  that,  '•'•  Being  persuaded  that  their  union  and  agreement  offer 
to  Europe  the  most  certain  pledge  for  tlie  preservation  of  the  general  peace,  the 
constant  object  of  their  solicitude,  and  their  said  Majesties  being  desirous  of  testify, 
ing  this  agreement,  by  giving  to  the  Sultan  a  manifest  proof  of  the  respect  whk*h 
thejr  entertain  for  the  inviolability  of  his  sovereign  rights,  as  well  as  of  their  sineere 
desire  to  see  consolidated  the  repose  of  his  empire,  agree,"  &c. 

Compare  this  preamble,  setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  treaty,  with  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  treaty  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  then  say  whether  that 
description  was  erroneous,  and  whether  it  does  not  fall  far  short,  in  inflation  of  lan- 
guage, of  the  noble  lord^s  preamble.  I  cite  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  noble  lord's 
fairness  and  candour  towards  his  opponents.  Now,  with  respect  to  Hanover  and 
the  Stade-duties.  Notwithstanding  the  remarks  of  the  noble  lord,  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  when  the  negotiations  with  Hanover  shall  be  laid  on  the  table,  this  House 
will  not  consider  that  they  are  incompatible  with  the  national  honour,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  promote  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country.  But  the  noble 
lord  says, — *'  We,  when  we  were  in  office,  maintained  that  there  was  an  obligation 
on  Hanover  to  reduce  the  Stade-duties  to  l-16th  per  cent,  according  to  treaty.** 

But,  I  ask,  what  did  you  do  practically  to  relieve  the  commerce  of  this  coautry 
from  an  oppressive  imposition?  You  left  us  ten  years^  negotiations  upon  the  subject 
— you  sent  commissioners ;  what  came  of  all  your  negotiations  and  all  the  labours  nf 
your  commissioners  ?  When  we  came  into  office  we  found  them  suspended.  We 
found  not  one  single  advance  made  towards  a  settlement,  and  the  only  point  at  issue, 
as  it  appeared,  was,  whether  you  should  go  to  war  wiih  Hanover,  or  thcT  should 
reduce  the  tolls  to  l-16th  i)er  cent.  That  was  the  state  of  the  case.  But  the  noble 
lord  would  do  well  to  observe  a  little  more  caution  in  his  attacks  no  thr»se  who  may 
not  have  been  inclined  in  his  opinion  to  maintain  extreme  rights,  or  the  literal  fuf- 
fitment  of  treaties  of  doubtful  obligation.  Did  the  noble  lord  ever  hear  of  a 
memorandum  on  the  subject  of  these  duties,  from  which  I  will  read  an  extract? 

^^  Upon  the  whole,  as  it  api)ears  that  these  duties  are  injurious  to  British  commerce, 
more  from  the  unfair  competition  to  which  it  is  thereby  exposed  from  that  of  Ham- 
burgh, which  is  relieved  from  this  charge,  and  still  more  from  the  vezatioD,  the  dis- 
putes, and  the  consequent  delay  attending  its  exaction,  than  from  the  pecuniary 
amoimt  of  the  burden ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  government  of  Hanover  reaps 
no  amount  of  revenue  at  all,  comparable  to  the  injury  which  it  imposes  on  our  com- 
merce; it  appears  that  the  most  advisable  course  to  follow  would  be  to  endeavour 
to  negotiate  with  the  government  of  Hanover  for  the  final  cession  of  these  duties, 
in  return  for  a  pecuniary  compensation." 

Let  this  reminiscence  be  a  warning  to  the  noble  lord,  and  teach  htm  the  prudence 
of  reflecting  whether  his  charges  may  not  be  too  indiscriminate,  and  affect  other'« 
besides  her  Majesty's  present  government.  As  for  the  noble  lord's  insinuation,  that 
we  made  concessions  with  respect  to  the  Stade-duties,  with  a  view  of  conciliatins: 
the  favour  of  the  King  of  Hanover,  it  is  an  unjust  and  unworthy  one.  We  recofnii'^o 
no  claim  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Hanover  to  any  other  measure  than  that  of  jn<- 
tice.  But,  as  I  have  before  observed,  these  are  not  the  considerations  which  are  to 
influence  us  in  pronouncing  judgment  on  the  policy  of  the  noble  lord.  He  may 
boast  of  his  slave-trade  treaties,  and  of  his  new  consulships,  nay,  of  the  facilities  he 
has  given  for  the  importation  of  Mocha  coffee.  But  what  compensation  is  this  f<ir 
unfriendly  relations  with  France  and  America?  The  noble  lord  says  he  has  pre- 
served peace  Peace,  indeed  I  With  three  wars  carried  on  at  the  sanfe  time — with 
a  revenue  deficient  by  .£2,500,000,  with  every  difference  with  the  United  States 
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voadjnsted,  the  friendly  relations  with  France  converted  into  irritation  and  hostility, 
tbe  Doble  lord  complaeently  talks  ahoat  the  blessings  and  prospects  of  peace,  about 
the  lenities  whieh  he  left  to  his  successors  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs!  He 
says  we  have  been  subsisting  since  we  entered  office,  on  the  broken  meats  which  we 
foond  in  the  larder  of  the  late  government.  What  a  just,  though  not  very  dignified 
illostraiioa  of  the  policy  of  his  friends  I  The  noble  lord  reserved  for  the  climax  of 
kb  speech,  the  happy  topic  of  Affghanistan.  He  is  displeased  with  my  remarks  the 
other  night  on  hia  assurance.  I  certainly  did  ?ay,  and  I  retain  the  opinion,  that  it 
required  a  degree  of  incredible  assurance  to  congratulate  this  country  on  the  admirable 
position  which  the  late  government  had  secured  in  Affghanistan.  It  is  more  than 
sssuraace;  it  is  a  cruel  mockery  of  the  public  feeling— after  the  lamentable  events  at 
Cabui,  afker  the  massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Ghuznee,  after  the  evacuation  of  every 
pootionY  except  that  of  Candahar,  after  the  dreadful  sacrifice  of  life  and  waste  of 
treaanre — ^for  a.  minister,  responsible  for  these  things,  to  boast  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  oar  admirable  position  in  Affghanistan.  The  noble  lord  presumes  much 
on  my  forbearance.  He  knows  that  considerations  of  public  duty,  that  the  fear  of 
conpromising  public  interests,  prevent  me  from  giving  him  the  proper  reply.  He 
knows  that  the  lapse  of  six  weeks  will  convey  to  the  scene  of  action  any  declarations 
tint  I  may  make  with  regard  either  to  t)ie  operations  of  war,  or  to  political  or 
diplomatic  transactions  that  may  be  in  progress.  The  noble  lord  may  throw  out 
his  impntations  for  the  present  with  perfect  safety.  Whatever  may  be  my  feelings 
«ith  regard  to  their  injustice,  whatever  my  inclination  to  retort  on  the  noble  loH, 
to  expose  the  real  truth  with  respect  to  the  operations  beyond  the  Indus,  and  the 
policy  which  led  to  them,  I  will  not  be  betrayed  into  a  remark  which  might  inju* 
rioQsJy  alfeet  the  progress  of  pending  negotiations,  or  compromise  the  safety  of  a 
•ingle  man  employed  in  retrieving  that  disastrous  policy.  It  is  easy  for  the  noble 
lord  to  dictate  in  the  House  of  Commons  campaigns  upon  the  Indus,  to  insist  upon 
the  advance  to  this  place,  and  the  relief  of  that.  The  men  who  are  on  the  spot,  who 
are  responsible  for  consequences,  have  other  considerations  to  attend  to,  besides  the 
map  of  the  Indus.  Does  the  noble  lord  know  how  many  beasts  of  burden  accompanied 
the  army  which  he  sent  into  Cabul  ?  He  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  number  sent 
by  the  amount  of  tbe  loss.  Does  the  noble  lord,  when,  without  reference  to  seasons, 
tn  means  of  conveyance,  to  means  of  subsistence  for  an  army,  he  talks  so  flippantly 
of  advances  into  the  heart  of  Affghanistan,  does  he  know,  that  of  the  camels  sent  witn 
the  aray  under  Sir  John  Keane,  26,000  perbhed  before  that  army  entered  Cabul  P 
What  nnmber  remained  1  know  not ;  but  the  absolute  loss  of  camels  accompanying 
the  army,  and  employed  in  the  transport  of  its  stores  and  provisions,  was  26,000. 
And  the  noble  lord  exclaims  with  indignation,  '*  Who  is  the  man  that  meditated 
tbe  evacoation  of  Affghanistan,  and  the  abandonment  of  our  glorious  policy  in  re- 
spect to  that  country?"  Oh,  I  could  tell  the  noble  lord — I  could  tell  him  who  is 
tbe  roan  that  meditated  the  evacuation  of  Affghanistan.  I  could  give  him  another 
les^^Mi  on  the  imprudence  and  rashness  of  provoking  answers  to  questions  that  imply 
miteoodnet  on  the  part  of  his  opponents.  But  I  must  be  silent.  The  events  that 
^re  passing — the  death  of  our  faithful  ally,  Shah  Soojah,  the  king  for  whose  restora- 
tvm  we  have  made  such  costly  sacrifices — our  altered  relations,  and  the  negotiations 
that  have  been  entered  into,  in  consequence  of  that  death,  impose  upon  me  the  ob- 
it/atinn  of  silence,  and  prevent  me  for  the  present  from  giving  to  the  noble  lord  the 
i^ibnnation  he  requires  about  the  abandonment  of  his  policy  in  Affghanistan — of 
that  policy  which,  according  to  the  noble  lord,  is  to  open  to  us  new  fields  of  com- 
mcrrisl  enterprise,  by  exhausting  in  war  our  own  resources,  and  those  of  the  coun- 
tri«  with  which  we  are  to  deal.  The  noble  lord  may  have  taught  the  barbarians  on 
the  lodni  the  true  maxims  of  commercial  policy,  he  may  have  inculcated  upon  them, 
at  tbe  pmnt  of  the  sword,  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  and  of  Ricardo ;  but  he  has, 
at  the  tame  time,  so  exhausted  and  impoverished  the  country,  that  they  cannot  turn 
to  aecoont,  either  for  their  benefit  or  our  own,  the  lessons  they  have  received  from 
him  in  politieai  economy.  Sir,  I  have  done.  I  have  attempted  to  reply  in  succes- 
tion  to  the  charges  which  the  noble  lord  has  preferred  against  the  government.  I 
deny  the  truth  of  the  imputation  that  we  have  acted  in  office  upon  principles  which 
we  did  not  profess  in  opposition.  Our  commercial  policy  has  been  in  conformity 
with  that  Dpon  which  the  measures  of  Mr.  Huskisson  were  founded,  and  which 
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measure  received  from  me,  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  a  anifarm  and 
cordial  support.  I  stated  on  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill — I  stated  in  1835,  io  1840, 
what  were  the  principles  on  which  I  should  act  if  called  upon  to  take  offiee.     And 
in  what  respect  have  I  departed  from  the  professions  which  I  made  f    Yon  told  me 
last  year  that  I  must  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  that  the  pow^ 
was  denied  to  me  of  enforcing  my  own  principles.     I  declared  then,  as  I  declare  now, 
that  I  consider  office — ^its  power,  its  distinction,  its  privil^es— as  nothing  worth, 
except  as  the  instrument  of  effecting  public  good.    If  it  b  to  be  held  by  sufierancet  if 
it  can  be  retained  only  on  the  condition  of  abandoning  my  own  opinions  and  obe3rln^ 
the  dictates  of  others,  it  will  not  be  held  by  me.    My  reward  for  all  the  saerifioes  it 
entails,  is  the  prospect  of  that  honourable  fame  which  can  only  be  attained  by  steadily 
pursuing  the  course  which,  according  to  the  best  conclusions  of  our  faliible  jodg* 
ment,  we  honestly  believe  to  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.    These  are 
the  motives  by  which  we  are  actuated,  these  are  the  rewards  to  which  we  aspire. 
What  could  induce  my  noble  friend  who  sits  beside  me  (Lord  Stanley) — ^what  could 
induce  him,  with  his  intellectual  powers,  with  all  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  with  all 
his  command  of  the  enjoyments  of  life  and  his  taste  for  its  rational  pleasures,-^ what 
could  induce  him  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  office,  to  the  toil  of  nightly  attendance 
here,  to  the  devotion  of  every  faculty  of  mind  and  body  to  public  duty, — what  could 
induce  him  to  submit  to  all  this,  but,  first,  the  possession  of  an  unfettered  right  to 
act  on  the  impulse  of  his  own  conscientious  judgment,  and,  secondly,  the  aspirations 
after  that  honourable  fame  which  will  be  adjudged  to  those  who  exhaust  their  strength 
in  the  faithful  and  honest  discharge  of  great  public  trusts  P    It  is  not  by  snhser- 
viency  to  the  will  of  others,  it  is  not  by  the  hope  of  conciliating  the  temporary  favour 
of  majorities,  that  such  fame  can  be  acquired ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  noble  lord  has 
said,  m  spite  of  the  rumours  he  has  heard  of  concealed  dissatisfaction  among  our 
supporters,  we  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  retain  their  confidence, 
while  we  claim  for  ourselves  the  privilege  of  acting  on  our  own  opinions.    From  the 
commencement  of  the  session  to  its  close,  we  have  received  that  generous  support 
which  has  enabled  us  to  overcome  every  difficulty,  to  carry  triumphantly  every  mea- 
sure we  have  proposed.      There  may  have  been  shades  of  difference,  there  may 
have  been  occasional  dissatisfaction  and  complaint ;  but  I  have  the  firm  belief  that 
our  conduct  in  office  has  not  abated  one  jot  of  that  confidence  on  the  part  of  our 
friends,  which  cheered  and  encouraged  us  in  the  blank  regions  of  opposition ;  and 
next  to  the  approval  of  our  own  conscience,  and  to  the  hope  of  future  fiune,  the 
highest  reward  we  can  receive  for  public  labours  is  their  cordial  support  and  their 
personal  esteem. 

Returns  ordered;  and,  on  the  12th  of  August,  Parliament  was  prorogued  till 
Thursday  the  6th  day  of  October. 
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The  Speaker  having  reported  the  lords  commissioners*  speech,  and  read  it  to  the 
House, — Viscount  Gourtenay  proposed,  and  Mr.  Miles  seconded,  the  Address  in  reply.! 

Sia  Robert  Peel  :— I  am  happy.  Sir,  to  infer  from  the  general  tone  of  the  apeech 
of  the  hon.  member  who  has  just  addressed  you  (Mr.  0.  Wood),  and  from  the  spiritj 
in  which  the  speech  was  received  by  those  who  generally  concur  in  opinion  with  him; 
that  there  is  every  prospect  of  an  unanimous  vote  on  the  Address  in  answer  to  hei^ 
Majesty's  Speech.  I  listened  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  speech,  and  particularly  toi 
that  portion  of  it  which  referred  to  the  foreign  policy  pursued  by  this  country,  with 
grreat  satisfaction.  It  appeared  to  mc^  that  the  hon.  gentleman  was  willing  to  affonli 
his  unqualified  approbation  to  the  policy  which  governed  the  conduct  of  mioistersi 
with  respect  to  foreign  affaire  generally;  and  the  only  reserve  he  made  referred  to  tb<^ 
conduct  of  the  government  in  relation  to  those  districts  west  of  the  Indus.  I  con-j 
cur  with  the  hon.  gentleman  in  the  observations  which  he  has  made  respecting  thd 
great  skill  and  ability  with  which  the  military  operations  were  carried  on  in  India,! 
and  the  constancy  and  valour  of  the  troops  engaged  in  executing  them ;  and  I  als6 
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eoaesr  io  the  justness  of  the  remark  that  these  will  be  more  properly  broti^ht  under 
oar  Tiew  when  the  notice  apon  the  books  calls  the  attention  of  the  House  more  par- 
ticolarly  to  the  subject  That  will  be  the  more  becoming  season  to  euter  upon  such 
a  subject ;  and  ibr  that  reason,  I  shall  not  at  present  dw^  upon  it.  The  hon.  gen- 
tlemaa,  in  referring  to  that  portion  of  the  Queen's  Speech  which  alludes  to  the  treaty 
lately  concluded  between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  for  the  regulation  of 
the  boundary  question  between  Canada  and  the  state  of  Mune,  said  very  truly, 
that  the  possession  of  a  few  hundred  square  miles  of  territory,  more  or  less,  was  of 
little  isBportance  compared  to  the  adjustment  of  differences  which  had  now  existed 
for  nearly  half  a  century  between  two  great  nations— differences  which,  from  their 
kiog  contiattanoe,  and  from  their  peculiar  nature,  were  calculated,  unless  speedily 
and  definitiTely  adjusted,  to  leave  but  little  hope  that  peace  could  be  preserved  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  boa.  gentleman*s  frank  admission 
with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  Question,  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  I 
shall  be  able,  when  the  occasion  offers,  to  show  the  House  that  the  country  is  under 
irreat  obligations  to  the  noble  lord  by  whom  that  adjustment  has  been  effected. 
That  noble  lord  had  almost  retired  from  the  turmoil  of  public  life ;  but,  influenced 
by  a  h^^  sense  of  public  duty,  he  abandoned  the  repose  of  private  life,  and  quitted 
hlf  country  to  enter  upon  the  task  in  which  he  so  happily  succeeded.  I  could  show, 
if  the  policy  of  that  noble  lord  had  been  called  in  question  in  this  House,  as  it  has 
been  out  of  doors,  that  the  treaty  which  was  effected  by  him  affords  to  this  country 
every  thing  which  can  be  considered  essential  to  the  security  uf  our  North  American 
poescsaons — not  perhaps  as  much  as  we  were  justly  entitled  to,  and  had  a  right  to 
expect;  but,  considering  the  uncertainty  attached  to  the  interpretation  of  the  old 
treaty,  eonsideriog  the  great  length  of  time  which  had  since  elapsed,  taking  into 
account  that  the  geography  of  the  country  was  in  a  great  degree  unknown  at  the 
time  of  first  assigning  the  boundaries,  and  considering  the  difficulty,  not  to  say  the 
impossibility,  of  exactly  ascertaining  the  intentions  of  those  by  whom  the  assignment 
H2S  made,  we  should  ieel  satisfied  to  accept,  not,  it  is  true,  all  that  we  claim,  or  all 
that  we  are  entitled  to,  but  such  a  division  of  the  disputed  district  as  secures  our 
llntish  possessions  in  North  America,  and  at  the  same  time  preserves  our  military 
communication  uninterrupted.  The  adjustment  of  the  question  by  Lord  Ashburton 
ii  fiu-  more  favourable  to  this  country  than  that  formerly  proposed  by  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  in  which  we  were  willing  to  concur.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  since  the  interference  of  the  Kiog  of  the  Netherlands  a  fresh  difficulty  was  added, 
by  the  occupation  of  a  portion  of  the  territory  in  dispute;  and,  in  1839,  the  hostile 
parties  had  admost  come  into  conflict  upon  it.  This  being  the  case,  I  feel  that  I 
shall  be  folly  enabled,  if  the  policy  of  the  late  treaty  be  called  into  question,  to  show, 
that  not  only  the  honour,  but  the  interests  of  the  country  have  been  carefully  provid- 
ed for.  In  America,  as  here,  there  are  parties  trying  to  obstruct  the  treaty.  Mr. 
Webster  is  taunted  in  America  because  he  receded  from  his  extreme  position  when 
he  saw  there  was  no  other  way  of  coming  to  an  amicable  settlement.  Here  the 
treaty  is  called  the  Ashburton  capitulation,  there  the  Webster  capitulation,  but  I 
bc^  the  good  sense  of  both  countries  will  recognize  the  policy  of  relinquishing  ex- 
treme pretensions  which  could  not  have  been  maintained  without  endanffering  the 
oontinnanee  of  peace.  No  other  advantage  is  to  be  compared  to  an  amic<3>Ie  settle- 
ment between  two  nations  of  kindred  origin,  of  kindred  language,  and  of  interests 
a«  kindred  as  their  origin  and  language.  I  rejoice  that  the  boo.  gentleman  has 
pveo  me  an  opportunity  of  making  some  observations  on  the  late  message  of  the 
Prettdent  of  the  United  States.  The  sincere  and  honest  desire  I  have  always  enter- 
tained for  the  maintenance  of  a  good  understanding  between  this  country  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  spirit  in  which  I  have  always  spoken  of  America,  makes  it  a 
doably  painful  duty  to  me  to  have  to  refer  to  that  message,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
does  not  give  a  correct  account  of  the  negotiations  relative  to  the  right  of  visit. 
Perhaps  I  may  do  right  to  confirm  what  the  hon.  gentleman  has  said,  that  there  is 
noihifig  more  distinct  than  the  right  of  visit  and  the  right  of  search.  Search  is  a 
belligerent  right,  and  not  to  be  exercised  in  time  of  peace,  except  when  it  has  been 
conMded  by  trea^.  The  right  of  search  extends  not  only  to  the  vessel,  but  to 
the  cargo  also.  The  right  of  visit  is  quite  distinct  from  this,  though  the  two  are 
often  eoofounded.     The  right  of  search,  with  respect  to  American  vessels,  we 
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entirely  and  utterly  disclaim ;  nay,  more,  if  we  knew  that  an  American  vessel  were  fur- 
nished with  all  the  materials  requisite  for  the  slave-trade — if  we  knew  that  the  deck:» 
were  prepared  to  receive  hundreds  of  human  beings,  within  a  space  in  which  life  is 
almost  impossible,  still  we  should  be  bound  to  let  that  American  vessel  pass  oa. 
But  the  right  we  claim  is,  to  know  whether  a  vessel  pretending  to  be  Americao,  and 
hoisting  the  American  flag,  be  bond  fide  American.  We  claim  the  right  to  know 
whether  a  grievous  wrong  has  not  been  offered  to  the  American  flag;  to  know,  for 
instance,  whether  a  Portuguese  or  Brazilian  schooner,  sailing  under  the  American  fla^ 
be  really  what  she  seems  to  be.  In  the  admirable  despatch  of  my  noble  friend,  datt.*!! 
the  20th  of  December,  1841,  he  wrote  thus : — ^*  The  undersigned  apprehends,  how- 
ever, that  the  right  of  search  is  not  confined  to  the  verification  of  the  nationality  of 
the  vessel,  but  also  extends  to  the  object  of  the  voyage,  and  the  nature  of  the  carg^o. 
The  sole  purpose  of  the  British  cruisers  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  vessels  they  meet 
with  are  really  American  or  not.  The  right  asserted  has,  in  truth,  no  resemblance 
to  the  right  of  search,  either  in  principle  or  in  practice.  It  is  simply  a  right  to 
satisfy  the  party,  who  has  a  legitimate  interest  in  knowing  the  truth,  that  the  vessel 
actually  is  what  her  colours  announce.** 

lam  surprised  the  United  States  should  contest  this,  considering  the  many  small 
states  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  how  easily  their  revenue  might  be  injured 
if  it  could  once  be  established  as  a  principle  that  a  foreign  vessel  might  become 
exempt  from  visitation  by  hoisting  any  particular  flag.    With  such  a  principle  re- 
cognised, neither  the  revenue  nor  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  could  be  safe 
for  an  instant.     But  I  know  that  the  United  States  do  liberally  exercise  this  right  in 
the  seas  adjacent  to  their  own  coast;  I  know  that  if  a  Mexican  vessel  were  to  hoist 
the  British  flag  under  suspicious  circumstances,  the  United  States  would  not  he^i- 
tate  to  exercise  the  right  of  exposing  the  fraud ;  and,  knowing  this,  I  am  the  m^ire 
surprised  at  the  claim  now  set  up  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.     There > 
fore.  Sir,  it  will  be  my  duty,  in  the  face  of  the  public,  expressing  deep  regret  that 
there  should  appear  to  be  any  difference  of  opinion  on  this  topic,  explicitly   to 
declare  that  we  have  not  WMved  one  of  the  principles  contended  for  by  my  oohle 
friend  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  in  his  despatch  of  December  1841 ;  and  it  is  fur- 
ther my  duty  to  declare  that  that  despatch  has  remained  to  the  present    hour 
unanswered  by  the  government  of  the  United  States.    I  know,  I  think,  too  well, 
what  is  the  ability,  and  what  the  keenness  of  a  Secretary  of  State  in  the  United 
States,  to  believe  that  if  doctrines  so  important  as  those  advanced  in  the  despatch 
could  be  questioned,  it  would  have  been  permitted  to  remain  fourteen  months  un- 
answered and  unacknowledged,  had  it  been  thought  wise  to  contest  those  principles. 
And,  Sir,  with  respect  to  this  right  of  search,  that  not  belligerent  but  conventional 
right  which  is  used  by  one  power  for  the  purposes  of  humanity,  to  check  the  traSick 
in  slaves,  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  even  on  that  point,  I  am  surprised  at  the  detor-  ' 
minatiun  with  which  the  United  States  refuse  that  mutual  right.     I  am  now  s{>euk- 
ing  of  that  right  of  search  which,  by  the  treaties  which  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
by  treaty  with  France  and  other  states,  is  mutually  conceded  by  parties  desiring 
to  prevent  effectually  the  traffic  in  slaves — a  right  to  search  vessels  bclongiug  to 
each  country  which  is  a  party  to  the  treaty,  detected  in  the  act  of  carrying  on  this 
trade.    For,  in  the  year  1824,  a  convention  was  signed  in  this  country,    by  Mr. 
Rush,  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  almost  at  the  instigation  of  America,  which 
professed  the  utmost  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave-trade.     A  convention,  I  say,  ' 
was  signed  by  Mr.  Rush  and  Mr.  Uuskisson,  which  did  mutually  concede  the  right  ' 
of  search ;  that  is  to  say,  which  enabled  vessels  of  war,  of  the  United  States  and  i 
Great  Britain  respectively,  to  exercise,  under  certain  stipulations,  that  very  rig^ht 
of  search  against  which  such  a  clamour  is  now  raised  in  a  neighbouring  country.  ' 
That  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  not  on  the  ground  of 
an  objection  to  the  right  of  search,  but  because  the  right  of  search  extended  to  the 
coast  of  America,  and  the  United  States  objected  to  the  right  of  search  being  exer> 
cised  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  of  America,  alleging  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.    The  senate  of  the  United 
States  omitted  the  coast  of  America,  and  Mr.  Canning  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty 
in  consequence  of  that  omission;  but  if  Mr.  Canning  had  allowed  the  coast  of 
America  to  be  omitted  from  the  treaty,  at  this  moment  a  conventioo  authorising  the   ! 
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nuht  of  search  would  have  been  in  force  with  respect  to  the  United  States.  Sir,  I 
i}«<;h?  that  those  who  have  contended  with  bo  much  Tehemence  in  the  legislative 
clamber  of  France  against  the  maintenance  of  treaties  framed  in  the  pure  spirit  of 
hamaoitj,  and  who  ^uote  the  example  of  the  United  States,  will  refer  to  that  con- 
TentioD.  and  see  that  the  United  States  themselves  were  among  the  first  to  permit 
that  conventional  right  of  search.  There  must  be  some  great  misunderstanding  upon 
tttb  subject ;  but,  considering  the  importance  of  maintaining  this  right — a  right  not 
]<H^uiiar  to  England— considering  that  we  are  contending  for  a  right  which  is  the 
cQlvseearity  against  frand,  against  the  grossest  abuses  by  parties  Interested  in 
thb  iniqnitous  traffic — considering  that  we  are  the  advocates  of  a  principle  neces- 
m  for  the  interests  and  security  of  all  maritime  nations — it  is  my  duty  to  state, 
is  the  face  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  claim  to  that  right  of  visitation 
f  oDteoded  for  in  the  despatch  of  Lord  Aberdeen  has  not  been  relinquished ;  that 
(Q  this  subject  we  made  no  concession  whatever,  and  that  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  despatch  of  Lord  Aberdeen  we  adhere  at  this  moment.  With  respect 
10  the  treaty  which  we  have  entered  into  with  the  United  States,  in  signing  that 
treaty  we  eonsider  that  we  have  abandoned  no  right  of  visitation.  We  did  not 
understand  from  the  United  States  that  they  entered  into  that  treaty  with  any 
eogagement  from  us  to  abandon  the  right  of  visitation,  which  is  not  necessarily 
mnoected  with  the  question  of  the  slave-trade.  We  thought  that  it  was  a  step  in 
advanee  when  the  United  States  professed  a  readiness  to  detach  a  naval  force  to  the 
cuQst  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  slave-trade.  We  did  not  accept 
the  detachment  of  that  naval  force  as  an  equivalent  for  any  right  which  we  claimed; 
jet  stiil  we  thought  that  for  a  great  country  like  the  United  States  to  take  that 
Mep  vith  OS  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  although  the  power  of  visitation  is  limited  under 
the  treaty  in  such  case,  although  we  claim  no  right  to  visit  slavers  which  are  bond 
f^  American,  and  the  right  is  to  be  exercised  by  vessels  of  the  United  States — we 
thought  it,  I  say,  a  step  in  advance  towards  the  ultimate  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade  to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  the  United  States.  But  in  acceding  to  that 
we  have  not  abandoned  our  claims  in  the  slightest  degree,  nor  did  it  ever  make  any 
f«rt  of  onr  intention,  during  the  controversy,  to  abandon  the  right  to  which  we  lay 
thm  in  the  despatch  I  have  mentioned.  We  have  not  contented  ourselves.  Sir, 
vitn  leaving  this  fact  to  become  known  by  a  declaration  in  this  House ;  for,  since 
tiie  appearance  of  the  President*s  message  we  have  taken  an  opportunity  of  intimating 
to  the  United  States  the  construction  we  place  on  the  treaty.  I  trust.  Sir,  that  I  have 
»id  enough  to  satisfy  the  House  on  this  point ;  I  trust  also,  that  although  compelled 
'0  avow  a  material  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  governments  upon  this 
particohr  question,  I  have  stated  this  difference  of  opinion  with  the  respect  which 
I  wi>h  to  maintain  towards  the  high  authorities  of  the  United  States.  Sir,  I  do 
c«^>t  recollect  that  any  other  question  of  foreign  policy  was  adverted  to  by  the  hon. 
gratleman;  but  he  commented,  in  the  course  of  his  observations,  on  the  state  of  the 
f^bUc  revenue.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  present  appearance  of  the 
rtrenae  is  mo9t  unsatisfactory,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  said  he  hoped  there  would 
W  prodoeed,  or,  if  there  were  not  produced,  that  he  himself  would  call  for  it,  a 
^anoe  sheet,  which  would  demonstrate  that  fact.  Now,  I  tell  the  hon.  gentleman 
A  once  that  when  he  gets  possession  of  that  document  his  prediction  wiS  be  fully 
v>^fied ;  I  tell  him  that  that  document  will  present  a  most  unfavourable  appearance ; 
^Qt  I  think  he  will  admit  that  nothing  would  be  more  unjust  or  unfair  than  to  infer 
tbe  futore  state  of  the  revenue,  and  its  future  prospects,  from  what  shall  appear  on 
tW  face  of  that  document.  In  the  course  of  the  last  session  I  stated  that  there  was 
then  a  great  deficiency,  on  comparing  the  revenue  with  the  expenditure.  I  stated 
iifio  tlot  I  proposed  to  create  a  new  deficiency,  that  I  proposed  to  remit,  or  at 
|nst,  to  reduce  duties  which  formed  a  very  important  source  of  revenue,  the 
import  dnties  on  many  articles  which  were  the  elements  of  manufactures  in  this 
<*'i«iotry,  and  on  many  articles  of  general  consumption  which  were  productive  in 
p^mt  of  revenue.  The  article  of  timber,  and  others  almost  equally  important, 
v^re  included ;  and  altogether  I  believe  that  a  reduction  was  effected  on  700  out^ 
"f  1,100  articles  comprehended  in  the  tariff.  That  reduction  of  duty,  too,  took 
place  at  an  early  period  of  the  financial  year ;  in  some  instances  from  July  last, 
in  o'Jien,  from  October.    Of  course,  the  reduction  of  duty  taking  place  at  an  early 
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period  of  the  year»  hftd  a  very  material  effect  io  increasing  the  deficiency  of  the 
revenue ;  and  the  taxes  which  were  imposed  by  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying that  deficiency,  the  income-tax  especially,  has  not  yet  been  productive. 
At  least,  they  had  not  by  any  means  come  fully  into  operation.  I  do  not  knoWf  then, 
that  the  present  moment  affords  us  very  safe  grounds  for  judging  of  our  financial 
prospects ;  but  at  any  rate  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  draw  discouraging  infer- 
ences at  a  conjuncture  when  all  the  reductions  have  taken  effect,  while  the  receipts 
which  were  calculated  upon  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  have  not  yet  come 
to  hand.  Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  states,  and  states  truly,  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
cise, that  that  branch  of  income  has  been  most  unproductive.  That  is  quite  tnie. 
The  excise  has  been  unproductive,  and  it  was  thought  advisable,  in  the  speech 
from  the  Throne,  at  once  to  admit  the  fact — to  admit  it  with  deep  regret,  but 
candidly  and  at  once.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  reduction  in  the  excise 
revenue  has  been  in  part  caused  by  diminished  consumption,  which  is  an  evidence 
of  the  depression  of  manufiicturing  industry  and  of  the  prevalence  of  general  dis- 
tress. It  was  thought  proper  at  once  to  make  that  admission,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  wish  to  caution  the  House  against  drawing  too  unfavourable  and  gloomy 
inferences  with  respect  to  the  fact  of  that  reduction.  I  admit  the  diminution  in 
the  excise  and  in  the  taxes,  but  I  think  a  great  portion  of  the  diminution  must  bo 
attributed  to  the  yery  unfavourable  harvest  of  the  year  1841.  The  defalcation  io 
the  revenue,  it  appears  to  me,  has  proceeded  in  a  great  degree  from  that  source. 
I  think  the  reduction  on  that  account  alone  has  not  been  less  than  j^00,000.  In 
the  produce  of  the  malt  duties,  and  also  of  the  spirit  duties,  there  has  been  consi- 
derable diminution;  but  with  respect  to  tlie  latter,  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
altogether  to  distress,  for  improved  habits  of  temperance  are  becoming  more  general 
here  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  diminished  con- 
sumption of  spirituous  liquors  as  compared  to  former  periods.  But  the  great 
reduction  in  the  excise  has  arisen  from  the  reduced  manufacture  of  malt,  winch  is  in  a 
very  g^reat  degree  the  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  harvest  of  1 841 .  I  am  not  con- 
testing the  existence  of  distress,  and  I  cannot  allude  to  the  subject  without  expressing 
the  deepest  regret,  but  at  the  same  time  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  wish  to  cau- 
tion the  House  of  Commons  against  drawing  the  unfavourable  and  gloomy  inferences 
regarding  our  position.  The  hon.  gentleman  says,  every  thing  is  infinitely  worse 
than  it  was  Hie  or  six  months  ago ;  but  at  any  rate  he  cannot  deny  that  there  has 
been  a  very  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  all  the  chief  articles  of  consumption. 
You  say  tliat  the  Corn-law  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  this ;  but  that  was  not  the 
language  of  last  year.  You  say  it  has  not  in  the  least  checked  the  spirit  of  specula- 
tion, that  com  was  poured  in  just  at  the  time  when  it  would  have  been  poured  in 
before,  and  that  the  fact  of  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  grain  is  to  be  attributed, 
not  to  the  operation  of  the  new  law  but  to  a  productive  harvest  last  year.  Now, 
the  language  I  heard  in  June  and  July  last  was,  that  the  harvest  would'oertainly  het 
unproductive;  and  the  holders  of  com  were  encouraged  to  keep  back  their  stock 
by  confident  predictions  that  the  harvest  would  be  unfavourable,  that  the  prospects 
it  held  out  were  extremely  discouraging,  and  that,  from  information  collected  from 
▼ery  numerous  sources,  it  was  certain  that  the  harvest  of  1842  would  be  no  better 
than  that  of  1841.  Sir,  I  ventured  to  entertain  different  opinions,  I  cautiooe<l 
the  holders  of  com  against  such  advice,  and  recommended  them  to  form  no  such 
conclasion.  They  however,  kept  back  their  corn,  and  certainly  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  it  was  at  one  particular  time  thrown  into  the  market  in  considerable  quantities. 
But  let  the  hon.  gentleman  rest  assured  that,  whatever  be  the  Corn-law,  there  will 
be,  at  a  particular  time,  great  speculation  as  to  what  the  produce  of  the  harvest  will 
be;  and  when  it  is  found  that  it  will  be  abundant,  depend  on  it  that  there  will  then  be 
a  tendency  to  introdtice  foreign  com,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  price  while  the 
opportunity  exists.  There  must  be  uncertainty  in  the  price  of  an  article,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  depends  so  much  on  the  nature  of  the  season,  and  which,  of  course, 
must  greatly  vary  in  quantity  in  different  years.  The  hon.  gentleman  may  depend 
on  it  that  a  great  part  of  the  evil  which  he  attributes  to  the  effects  of  the  law  pas^seil 
last  session  will  at  one  particular  period  always  take  place,  because  at  that  period 
there  must  be  uncertainty  as  to  the  produce  of  the  future  harvest ;  but  if  the  Corn 
holders  last  autumn  kept  back  their  corn,  and  then  poured  it  in  at  a  particular 
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moment,  those  gentlemen  who  assured  them  that  the  harvest  would  be  unproductive 
are  responsible  for  that  result.  Now  with  respect  to  the  excise,  I  have  a  return  of  the 
dot  J  00  malt  for  the  two  last  quarters  of  the  year  1842,  compared  with  the  oorres- 
poodiog  quarters  of  1841.  They  are  the  only  two  quarters  with  which  it  is  possible 
to  institota  a  comparison.  In  the  quarter  ending  in  October,  1841,  the  quantity  of 
malt  made  from  barley,  the  produce  of  the  crops  of  that  year,  was  376,000  busheb. 
In  the  Oefober  quarter  of  1842,  the  number  of  bushels  of  malt  amounted  to  604,000. 
In  the  quarter  ending  in  January,  1842,  the  number  of  bushels  of  malt  was 
«,95],000.  In  the  last  quarter  ending  January,  1843,  it  was  10,567,000.  So  that 
io  the  two  last  quarters  of  the  present  year,  as  compared  with  the  same  quarters  of 
the  preeeding  year,  there  has  been  an  excess  of  1,844,000  bushels.  That  is 
a  eooelosiTe  proof  of  one  or  other  of  two  things,  either  the  consumption  of  malt 
has  increased,  or  that  an  unproductive  harvest  very  materially  a^ects  the 
Tcvemie;  In  considering  the  financial  deficiency  of  the  year,  therefore,  I  contend 
that  a  veiy  large  portion  of  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  of  a  bad  harvest.  Sir,  1  do 
Dot  think  this  a  fit  opportunity  to  enter  into  lengthened  details  on  the  subject  of 
fioaoee.  Future  opportunities  of  entering  fully  into  that  subject  must  occur,  but 
▼hea  the  hon.  gentleman  picks  out  the  consumption  of  a  particular  period  on  which 
to  ground  an  unfavourable  representation  of  the  case,  I  hope  the  House  will  not  be 
led  to  draw  a  rash  inference.  I  think  I  can  show  them  in  the  state  of  the  savings 
baoks,  eircumstaoces  corroborating  the  view  I  take  of  this  matter.  An  extraordinary 
effect  was  |»t>dneed  in  the  withdrawal  of  deposits  from  these  banks,  by  the  disorders 
whieh  pfevatled  in  the  autumn  of  last  year.  During  the  suspension  of  industry  in 
the  north,  the  amount  withdrawn  from  the  savings  banks  was  very  great,  and  we 
hare  eondnsive  proof  in  the  state  of  the  revenue,  that  the  disorders  contributed 
greatly  to  diminish  consumption ;  but  since  they  have  ceased  this  is  no  longer  the 
case,  and  deposits  have  increased,  speaking  generally  of  the  savings  banks,  in  the 
maoufactttring  districts.  I  know  this  is  not  conclusive,  in  showing  the  condition  of 
mere  artinns  and  mechanics,  but  at  the  same  time  inferences  may  be  drawn 
from  the  amount  of  deposits  in  the  savings  banks,  which  negative,  at  least,  that 
very  anfavourable  view  of  the  position  of  the  country  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has 
taken.  That  distress  still  exists  in  many  districts,  and  especially  in  parts  of  that 
country  with  which  the  hon.  gentleman  is  connected,  I  admit,  but  I  think  there 
are  in^cations  of  an  increased  consumption  of  some  articles,  which  justify  a  hope,  at 
least,  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  people  is  now  in  some  respects  improving — 
a  hope  too  encouraging  not  to  be  seized  on  with  avidity  if  it  rests  on  a  solid  founda- 
tioD.  The  hon.  gentleman  asked  what  further  measures  I  am  prepared  to  introduce, 
io  order  to  carry  out  the  principles  on  which  I,  last  session,  declared  my  resolution 
to  act  I  stated,  in  explaining  the  measures  then  passed,  the  general  principles 
vhich  I  thought  ought  to  guide  the  commercial  policy  of  this  country ;  and  I  >aid 
that  1  thought  we  ought  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  new  scope  to  commercial  enter- 
prise. To  the  principles  then  laid  down  I  adhere;  but  when  I  stated  them,  I  at  the 
smne  time  referred  to  the  many  complicated  considerations  which  must  be  borne  in 
miod  when  you  attempt  to  introduce  and  apply  principles,  unquestionably  sound,  to 
a  country  such  as  this.  Sir,  I  made  in  the  course  of  last  year,  with  the  aid  of 
mj  friends  and  colleagues  in  office,  more  extensive  changes  in  the  commerce  of  the 
eoontnr,  and  the  code  which  regulates  it,  than  were  made  at  any  former  period.  If 
1  had  contemplated  any  former  immediate  extensive  changes,  1  would  at  once  have 
proposed  them,  in  the  course  of  last  session.  Why  should  I  not  have  done  so  ?  I 
stated  the  generaJ  principles  on  which  I  proceeded,  and  to  those  general  principles  I 
adhere,  but  I  did  not  lead  hon.  gentlemen  to  expect  that  I  would  go  on,  year  after 
year,  iotroducing  extensive  changes.  I  thought  it  would  be  infinitely  better,  when 
I  had  made  np  my  mind  as  to  the  changes  which  ought  to  be  proposed,  to  propose 
them  an  in  one  year,  than  to  propose  only  a  certain  number  of  them  in  that  year, 
^th  the  secret  reservation  in  my  mind  of  an  intention  to  introduce  more  during  the 
next  Whatever  changes  I  propose  will  be  in  conformity,  when  I  do  propose  them, 
with  the  general  principles  which  I  laid  down,  by  which  I  am  still  guided,  and  of 
the  truth  of  which  I  am  perfectly  convinced.  But,  as  I  said  last  year,  at  the  time 
of  my  laying  down  these  principles,  I  cannot  forget  that  in  this  country  protection 
has  iMeen  the  rule — that  under  it  great  and  extensive  interests  have  grown  up,  and 
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that  if,  in  stating  better  principles,  and  substituting  a  better  tysteoi  for  one  I  hat  In 
defective,  you  proceed  too  liastiiy,  if  you  produce  distress  in  consequence  of  your 
beueficeDt  eiforts  to  introduce  contentment  and  happiness,  you  run  Uie  risk  of  ob- 
structing the  free  aud  rapid  progress  of  those  principles.  It  is,  therefore,  not  in  my 
power  to  assure  the  hon.  gentleman  that  I  have  any  g^eat  and  extensive  changes  to 
propose  in  the  commercial  code  of  this  country ;  wlien  I  do  propose  changes,  they 
will  be  in  conformity,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  principles  I  laid  down  on  former  occa- 
sions; but  I  should  be  deceiving  the  hon.  gentleman  if  I  led  him  to  expect  in  the 
present  session  any  such  extensive  alterations  as  those  at  which  he  hint*.  Sir,  I 
will  not  now  enter  into  a  vindication  of  the  Corn-laws,  or  of  the  details  of  tho 
course  I  pursued  last  session,  with  reference  to  the  alteration  then  made;  because 
an  opportunity  will  probably  be  afforded  by  some  gentleman  who  takes  a  differeot 
view  of  the  subject  fn>m  myself  for  discussing  their  operation  aud  effects.  It  may 
be  in  the  power  of  some  hon.  gentleman  to  adduce  reason  for  believiog  that  some 
better  system  ought  to  be  enforced,  but  this  I  must  say,  that  the  event  has  proved 
that  many  of  the  arguments  directed  against  that  Corn-law  which  I  proposed 
have  not  been  fortified  by  experience.  With  res|)ect  to  the  alteration  of  the 
averages,  for  instance,  it  was  confidently  said,  that  the  introduction  of  the  new 
towns  into  the  lists  from  which  they  were  made  up,  would  have  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  price  of  corn,  I  think  by  5«.,  and  consequently  increasing  the  duty. 
Now  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  introduction  of  the  new  towns  has  been  an 
effectual  corrective  of  fraud,  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  has  not  had  the  effect 
attributed  to  it  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  which  he  himself  admitted  that  he 
overrated  in  the  first  instance.  I  certainly  do  remain  of  opinion  that  that  law 
has  not  had  a  sufficient  trial  to  warrant  me  in  proposing  the  abrogation  of  it ;  I 
cannot  say  that  I  think  the  effect  of  it  has  been  unfavourable,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  by  the  hon.  gentleman  apply  to  it.  .Sir. 
when  I  introduced  the  Income-tax,  I  stated  my  firm  conviction  that  the  effect  of 
the  other  laws  I  proposed  would  be  to  enable  the  party  called  upon  to  pay  the  tax 
to  make  a  saving  in  his  expenditure,  equivalent  to  the  sum  which  I  should  take 
from  him  for  the  Income-tax.  My  belief  is,  Sir,  that  that  prediction  has  bi'en 
fully  verified,  and  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  prices  which  does  enable 
parties  to  make  a  saving  in  their  expenditure,  equivalent  to  the  sum  they  will  be 
called  on  to  contribute  in  the  shape  of  Income-tax.  There  will  probably  be  other 
opportunities  of  discussing  these  important  matters;  but  when  lam  asked  to  come 
forward  and  declare  whether  I  contemplate  extensive  changes  in  the  Coru-laws,  I 
feel  it  right  to  avow  that  her  Majesty^s  government  have  it  not  in  contemplation  to 
propose  such  extensive  changes. 
Motion  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  Address. 


LORI^  ELLENBOROUGH.— GATES  OF  SOMNAUTH. 
Feb.  9,  1843. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  moved  for  '*  A  cop^  of  any  despatch  from  the  Government  of 
India  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  containing  a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  chiefs 
and  princes  of  India,  respecting  the  recovery  of  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Soronauth, 
and  any  answer  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Governor-general  of  India.*^ 

SiB  R.  Pebl  :  Sir,  when  my  hon*.  friend  (Sir  R.  luglis)  calls  upon  me  fur  an 
immediate  expression  of  my  opinion,  and  casts  his  censure  upon  me  because  I  have 
not  at  once  ri^en  and  announced  my  resolution  not  to  defend  this  proclamation,  I 
think  he  has  not  sufficiently  adverted  to  the  word;},  to  the  nature  and  object  of  this 
motion,  or  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  is  the  mover  uf 
this  question.  I  understood  the  rient  boo.  gentleman  to  say,  that  if  this  motion  were 
complied  with,  he  should  take  a  future  opportunity  of  moving  an  address  for  the 
recall  of  the  Governor-general  of  India  [Mr.  V.  Saiith  :  I  have  not  expressed  any 
such  intention.]  ^  At  ml  events,  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  go  so  far,  he 
admitted  that  he  intended  to  found  upon  these  papers  a  motion  condemnatory  of  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Ellcnburough.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  '*  I  shall  not 
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•hrjnk  from  my  duty,  but,  whatever  others  may  do,  I  promise  to  give  to  the  House 
&a  opportunity  of  declaring  its  condemnation  of  this  proclamation.'*  Now,"I  think 
it  would  have  been  more  fitting  if  the  right  hon.  gentlemitn  had  reserved  his  denun- 
ci&tions  upon  this  subject  until  he  had  ascertained  whether  these  papers  would  be 
^rrantcd,  rather  than  make  a  motion  of  this  kind,  which  he  knew  would  be  assented 
to,  the  occasion  and  the  vehicle  of  that  censure  which  he  declared  should  be  founded 
npno  the  very  documents  which  he  calls  upon  her  Majesty's  government  to  produce. 
Ix  Is  against  all  parliamentary  usage,  and  indeed  against  all  usage  whatever,  to  say, 
'"  Give  me  the  evidence  which  I  require,  and,  before  I  get  that  evidence  I  will  pro* 
cced  to  pa.'^s  jttdffment  upon  the  person  and  the  policy  to  impugn  which  this  evidence 
i>  required.  ft  must  have  become  notorious  from  the  speech  of  the  right  hon, 
srndeman,  that  he  thought  of  course  I  should  acquiesce  in  this  motion,  and  he  was 
therefore  aware  that  the  time  would  shortly  come  when  he  would  have  the  oppop- 
tQDity  of  calling  upon  the  House  to  join  with  him  in  a  vote  of  condemnation  upon 
the  subject.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  I  regret  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  intending 
as  be  has  himself  declared,  to  invite  this  House  to  express  its  condemnation  upon 
Lord  Dlenborough,  should  have  gone  out  of  the  way  to  vent  his  accusations  before 
he  was  in  possession  of  the  evidence  he  desires  to  obtain  by  this  motion.  He  asks 
for  an  ofBcial  copy  of  this  proclamation.  Now,  the  government  is  not  possessed  in 
ao  official  shape  of  any  particulars  of  explanation  tending  to  show  Lonl  Ellen- 
horoQgirs  TDodves  and  intentions  in  regard  to  this  proclamation.  But  the 
proclaaiation  and  the  despatch  also  shall  be  produced.  I  tell  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
laan  tlie  government  is  not  in  possession  of  the  official  grounds  and  causes  which 
mar  have  induced  the  Cjroveroor -general  of  India  to  express  himself  as  he  has  done 
ID  this  proclamation  ;  but  as  the  proclamation  is'  itself  an  official  document,  he  shall 
hi^e  it,  and  with  it  an  opportunity  of  inviting  the  House  to  an  expression  of  its 
^mdemnation.  The  right  hdn.  gentleman  commenced  his  speech  by  admittingi^hat 
Iter  Majesty*s  government  had  shown  a  great  deal  of  forbearance  in  respect  of  the 
exhibition  of  political  feeling,  and  that  little  political  influence  has  been  exhibited  in 
the  appointments  which  have  been  made  to  the  governments  of  our  foreign  posscs- 
»-ms.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  he  differed  from  those  around  him,  as 
to  the  f election  of  Lord  Ashburton  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  negotiations  on  a 
inMt  critical  and  important  point  with  the  United  States,  that  with  respect  to  the 
s{Fpoiotaient  of  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  he  had  heard  of  it  with  delight,  for  that  it  was 
impoisible  that  any  appointment  could  have  been  made  more  calculated  to  promote 
the  interests  and  to  conciliate  the  feeling  of  those  whom  he  was  destined  to  govern, 
utd  that  he  gave  the  fullest  credit  to  the  government  for  that  appointment.  With 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  EUenborough,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  aid  not 
oundemn  it,  nor  did  he  say  that  the  government  had  act^  unwisely.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  testimony  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  borne  to  the  fitness  of  my 
m'ble  friend  for  the  office  which  he  holds  was  striking.  In  speaking  of  Lord  Ellen- 
lioroogb,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said, — ^*  I  followed  him  at  the  Board  of^Contrnl, 
and  had  then  an  opportunity  of  proving  his  prudence,  discretion,  and  the  intimate 
Vniwledge  he  possessed  of  Indian  affairs.  The  papers  he  left  behind  him  were 
•'(i'fieient  to  convince  me  that  no  appointment  could  be  better  chosen.*' 

That  was  the  testimony  borne  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  not  merely  with  the 
candour  which  is  sometimes  found  in  a  political  opponent,  but  from  his  own  know- 
M?e  ami  observation ;  the  right  hon.  gentleman  declared  the  appointment  to  be  a 
rn»perone;  and  it  must  be  taken  that  up  to  the  time  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  leaving 
Eoglaod,  the  right  hon  gentleman  acquitted  the  government  of  all  fault.  Then 
vbat  has  Lord  EUenborough  done  since  which  justifies  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in 
^1  the  coodemnation  which  he  has  uttered,  and  which  will  justify  him  in  calling  on 
tHe  House  to  pronounce  a  formal  censure  on  the  noble  lord  ?  The  House  should 
^r  in  mind  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  a  warm  political  opponent  to  the 
S^Teniment,  and  that  prejudices  may  naturally  be  excited  in  his  mind  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  Lord  EUenborough.  That  noble  lord  has  certainly  reversed  the 
poXicy  on  which  the  late  government  acted,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that,  whatever 
the  coodact  of  the  noble  lord  has  been,  however  triumphantly  his  military  operations 
have  terminated,  every  act  of  his  will  now  be  rigidly  scrutinized.  Lord  Ellen- 
**«n>ugh  is  charged  with  an  intention  to  outrage  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people 
188- Vol-  IV. 
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of  this  coiiotry.  Now»  all  who  know  his  disposition  and  feelings  on  religious 
subjects  mast  be  oonvinced,  that  as  far  as  regarded  his  intentions,  at  least,  he  is 
innocent.  Looking  also  at  the  acts  of  Lord  Ellenborough — not  his  former  and 
remote  conduct — ^but  to  his  acts  at  a  time  when  he  was  hailing  the  return  of  a 
triumphant  armj,  and  alike  ofibring  and  receiving  all  the  congratmatioos  of  success, 
he  writes  thus. — I  am  reading  from  a  private  letter  from  Lord  Ellenborough,  dated 
October,  1842 : — '*  I  enclose  for  yon  a  copy  of  the  circular  letter  I  have  addressed 
to  all  the  dervy  of  India.  You  see  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  real  source  of  tho 
success  which  has  attended  me.** 

Now  I  ask  (continued  the  right  hon.  baronet),  what,  in  common  charity,  we 
must  all  sometimes  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  ask,  that  this  House  will  regard  not 
merely  the  naked  acts  but  the  obvious  intentions,  not  the  mere  act  of  publishing 
this  proclamation,  but  the  animus  of  that  act.  The  letter  shows  that  amidst  all  the 
excitement  of  triumph  he  did  not  foiget  to  whom  his  country  and  himself  were 
indebted  for  it.  I  am  about  to  read  from  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Governor-gene- 
ral, the  right  hon.  Lord  Ellenborough,  to  the  chaplains  in  the  Upper  Provinces  of 
India.     It  was  as  foUows : — 

''SiicLA,Oc/.  1,1842. 

**Rev.  Sir, — The  seasonable  supply  of  rain,  following  our  prayers  recently  oflfered 
to  God  for  that  blessing,  whereby  the  people  of  the  north-western  provinces  have 
been  relieved  from  the  fear  of  impending  famine,  and  the  great  sueoess  recently 
obtained  by  the  British  arms  in  Afghanistan,  whereby  the  hope  of  hononrable  and 
secure  peace  is  held  out  to  India,  impose  upon  us  all  the  duty  of  humble  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  God,  through  .whose  paternal  goodness  alone  these  events  have 
been  brought  to  pass.  Nor  have  we  less  incurred  the  duty  of  earnest  supplication 
that  we  may  not  be  led  to  abuse  these  last  g^fts  of  God's  bounty,  or  to  attribute  to 
ourselves  that  which  is  due  to  Him  alone ;  but  that  we  may  have  granted  to  tis 
grace  so  to  improve  these  gifts  as  to  show  ourselves  worthy  of  His  love,  and  fit 
instruments  in  His  hand  for  the  government  of  the  great  nation  His  wisdom  has 
placed  under  British  rule.  In  the  absence  of  any  superior  ecclesiastical  authority  in 
these  upper  provinces,  I  request  that  you  will  take  these  matters  into  your  serious 
consideration,  and  that  you  will  on  th&  16th  of  October  offer  to  Almighty  Grod  sueh 
prayers  and  thanksgiving,  at  the  time  of  Divine  service  in  your  church,  as  may  aeetn 
to  you  best  suited  to  impress  upon  your  congregation  the  greatness  of  the  blessin<^s 
which  the  British  nation  in  India,  and  the  whole  people  of  India,  have  recently 
received ;  and  the  high  moral  responsibility  under  which  God  has  phiced  all  thoM 
who  have  committed  to  them  any  part  in  the  government  of  this  empire.  I  remain, 
reverend  Sir,  your  afiectionate  friend, 

*^  ElXJBiniOBOIIOH.** 

The  man  who,  at  the  time  he  penned  this  proclamation,  having  no  eeclcMastical 
authority,  thought  it  his  duty  on  the  1st  of  October  to  call  upon  the  clergy  to  offer 
thanksgiving  in  the  public  service, — is  it  possible  that  he  can  be  chained  with  a 
desire  to  represent  himself  as  a  favourer  of  Uindooism  ?  What  sentiments  oould  be 
more  worthy  of  a  Christian  Governor  P  Whatever  effect  this  proclamation  may  have 
had  upon  the  religious  feelings  of  the  community,  if  that  effect  should  have  been  to 
shock  the  feelings  of  any  one  individual,  the  first  man  who  would  deeply  regret  this 
result  would  be  the  Governor- general  himself.  So  much  for  the  intention.  Now 
for  the  act  itself,  and  its  effects  \  an  effect  deeply  to  be  lamented  indeed,  if  it  be  trtie 
that  it  has  resulted  in  a  feeling  of  jealousy  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
population  of  India,  tlie  Mahommedans  and  Hindoos.  But  I  think  my  hon.  friend  has 
•  allowed  his  zeal  to  carry  him  too  far.  His  horror  of  Hindooism  has  led  bin  to  g<n  a 
little  too  far  in  his  defence  of  Mahmoud  of  Ghuznee,  and  has  induced  him  to  exalt 
the  heathen  conqueror  into  a  hero.  My  hon.  friend  has  described  him  as  a  man 
most  indifferent  to  wealth,  and  influenced  in  his  destruction  of  idols  bv  do  other 
feeling  than  a  conscientious  abhorrence  of  idolatry.  I  apprehend  if  my  hon.  friend 
had  consulted  the  pages  of  the  historian  who  has  been  quoted,  Mr.  Gibbon,  ho 
would  have  found  that  other  motives  are  attributed  to  this  conqueror  of  the  Hiodoos. 
Mr.  Gibbon  says—'*  The  fertile  kingdom  of  Guzerat  attracted  his  ambitiooi  and 
tempted  his  avarice.*^ 
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And  he  Uien  goes  on  to  say,  that  he  can  devote  only  one  page  to  a  recital  of  all  the 
battles  and  slopes  which  took  place  during  twehe  different  incursions.  I  think, 
th€y«fore,  that  my  hon.  friend  is  paying  undue  honour  to  the  character  and  consci- 
endoos  feefingps  of  Mahmoud,  when  he  attrihutes  liis  invasion  to  a  pure  preference 
of  Mahommedanism  over  Uindooism.  My  hon.  friend  says,  he  never  before  heard  of 
these  gates.  He  will  find  a  reference  to  them  in  some  of  the  highest  authorities ; 
and  they  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mount  Stuart  Elphinstone,  not  as  a  religious  relic, 
bat  aa— what  Lord  EUeoborough,  I  believe,  considered  them — a  great  trophy  of 
war.  Mr.  Mount  Stuart  Eiphinstone,  one  of  the  best  historians  of  Indian  affairs, 
thoa  speaks  of  these  gates.  I  ask  the  house  not  to  view  with  undue  prejudice  the 
conduct  of  my  ooble  friend  the  Governor-general  of  India.  My  hon.  friend  has 
rcprcaeoted  that  Lord  Ellenborough  most  wantonly  and  capriciously  restored  these 
gates*  which  never  were  heard  of  before,  which  have  not  oeen  mentioned  by  any 
historian,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  paying  a  compliment  to  the  superstitions  of  the 
Hiodooa.  Mr.  M.  Eiphinstone  says, — ^*  The  tomb  of  the  great  Sultan  Mahmoud 
is  abo  standing,  about  three  miles  from  that  city.  It  is  a  spacious  but  not  a  magni- 
fioeot  building,  covered  with  a  cupola.  The  doors,  which  are  very  large,  are  of 
sandal  wood,  and  are  said  to  have  bet»n  brought  by  the  sultan  as  a  trophy  from  the 
iamoos  temple  of  Somnauth,  in  Guzerat,  which  he  sacked  in  his  last  expedition  to 
India.*' 

The  authority  of  Mr.  M.  Eiphinstone  is  at  least  a  very  high  one,  and  it  appears 
that  he  did  not  consider  these  gates  as  a  religious  relic.  lie  expressly  uses  the  words 
which  Lord  Ellenborough  applies  to  them — namely,  that  they  were  a  trophy  taken 
from  the  Hindoos.  Now  as  to  the  account  which  tiibbon  gives  of  the  incursions  of 
Ifahmoad  upon  the  unoffending  people  who  then  inhabited  the  country  of  Hindoos- 
tan.  He  says, — "  In  this  foreign  narrative  I  may  not  consume  a  page ;  and  a  volume 
wonld  scarcely  suffice  to  recapitulate  the  battles  and  sieges  of  his  twelve  expeditions. 
Never  was  the  Mussulman  hero  dismayed  by  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  the 
height  of  the  mountains,  the  breadth  of  the  rivers,  the  barrenness  of  the  desert,  the 
multitudes  of  the  enemy,  or  by  the  formidable  array  of  their  elephants  of  war.  The 
Sultan  of  Ghuznee  surpassed  the  limits  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander ;  after  a  march 
of  three  months  over  the  hills  of  Cashmir  and  Thibet,  he  reached  the  famous  city  of 
Kinnoge,  on  the  Upper  Ganges ;  and  in  a  naval  combat  on  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Indus  he  fought  and  vanquished  4000  boats  of  the  natives.  Delhi,  Lahore,  and 
Mooltan  were  compelled  to  open  their  gates:  the  fertile  kingdom  of  Guzerat 
attraeted  his  ambition  and  tempted  his  stay,  and  his  avarice  indulged  the  fruitless 
project  of  discovering  the  golden  and  aromatic  islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean." 

The  result  of  these  expeditions— of  this  continued  hostility — was  the  transference 
of  these  gates,  this  trbphy  of  war,  as  it  is  called  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  from  Guze- 
rat to  Ghuznee.  They  have  also  been  mentioned  by  more  recent  writers.  I  have 
00  doubt  my  hon.  friend  has  rrad  the  work  of  Dr.  Kennedy,  who  thus  speaks  of 
these  gates : — ^'  It  was  with  no  ordinary  feelings  that  I  stood  at  Ghuznee,  by  the 
tomb  dt  Mahomet  of  Ghnznee.  My  long  residence  in  Guzerat,  and  intimate  famili- 
arity with  its  people,  its  history,  and  its  traditions,  had  made  this  destroyer^s  name 
a  tort  of  household  word  in  my  memory.** 

Having  resided  at  Guzerat  for  a  long  period,  having  heard  the  traditions  of  the 
people,  and  well  knowing  their  feelings,  he  says  that  the  destroyer^s  name  was  a  sort 
of  bo^ebold  word  in  his  memory.  What,  then,  must  it  have  been  in  the  memory 
of  those  whose  ancestors  he  had  pillaged  and  ruined  ?  Dr.  Kennedy  says  further, 
sfier  speaking  of  **  The  direful  history  of  this  man^s  doiogg,'*-..^^  This  man  of  blood 
sleeps  in  peaee  in  a  spot  of  great  rural  beauty.  His  direful  ravages  are  consecrated 
bjr  bigotry  as  holy  wars  agamst  infidels.*^  , 

These  direful  ravages  were  consecrated  by  bigotry  as  holy  wars !  But  when  we 
reeoUeet  the  treasure  which  this  man  had  amassed  from  the  direful  devastation  he 
ooounitted,  do  not  let  us  be  too  forward  in  attributing  these  '^  direful  ravages'*  of 
war  altogether  to  waX  for  the  faith  which  he  professed.  I  say  again,  Sir,  that  Lord 
Enenbcraigh  regarded  these  gates  as  most  important  trophies  of  war,  and  as 
trophies  of  war  he  considered  their  return  to  those  from  whom  they  had  been  wrested 
vQokl  be  most  acc^table.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  thought  never  entered  Lord 
Kllenborough's  mind  that  by  thb  act  he  cotdd  be  considered  as  paying  a  compliment 
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to  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  or  that  he  would  by  it  offend  the  religious  fcelinga  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  I  believe  that  he  considered  the  gates  trophies  of  war, 
and  trophies  of  war  alone,  and  that,  as  such,  he  restored  them  to  the  people  who 
bad  been  deprived  of  them.  I  think  when  my  hon.  friend  speaks  of  the  ^*  restored 
temple  of  Somnauth,'*  he  puts  an  erroneous  construction  upon  the  words.  I  appre- 
hend that,  when  Lord  EUenborough  used  those  words,  ho  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  original  temple  of  Somnauth,  which  had  been  restored  by  the  wife  of  Holkar, 
still  existed,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  place  the  gates  in  that  temple.  I  believe  he 
never  intended  to  give  any  instructions  for  the  restoration  of  the  temple.  The 
expression  cannot,  I  think,  justify  the  belief  that  Lord  EUenborough  meant  to  under- 
take the  restoration  of  a  ruined  temple,  that  it  might  become  the  receptacle  of  these 
gates.  I  wish  to  have  no  concealment  from  the  House  on  such  a  subject  aa  this  : 
though  I  am  sure  hon.  gentlemen  would  not  ask  for  the  production  of  documents  of 
a  private  nature.  As  1  before  stated,  the  government  is  not  in  possession,  nor  is  the 
Court  of  Directors,  of  any  official  correspondence  on  this  subject.  But  I  cannot 
hold  one  language  in  this  House  while  I  am  writing  another  language  to  India  ; 
and  I  freely  aidmit  that  this  proclamation  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  they  have  made  such  communications  to  India  on  the  subject  as  thoy 
have  thought  consistent  with  their  duty.  To  such  a  delicate  subject  I  cannot  make 
more  direct  allusion,  but  I  may  state  generally  that  it  has  received  the  attention  of 
the  government,  and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  gentleman  will  not  press  me  to  make  knovvn 
to  the  House,  or  publish  to  the  world,  the  comments  we  have  felt  it  our  doty  to 
make.  I  cannot,  however,  profess  opinions  in  this  House  at  variance  with  thoste 
which  I  hold,  and  which  I  have  communicated  to  my  noble  friend.  But,  Sir,  I 
think  the  question  comes  to  this — is  it  consistent  with  justice  and  equity  to  take  one 
particular  act  of  a  public  man,  and  on  account  of  that  act  to  visit  him  with  censure? 
Why,  who  is  there  who  could  stand  under  such  an  ordeal  ?  What  public  man  is 
there  who,  looking  back  upon  his  conduct  for  the  preceding  year,  does  not  know 
that  there  have  been  errors — that  there  have  been  inadvertencies — that,  from  the 
pressure  of  business,  there  has  been  neglect ;  and  are  you  to  judge  him,  not  by  the 
tenor  of  his  general  conduct,  but  to  select  one  particular  act,  and  say,—**  I  move 
my  abstract  vote  upon  this ;  I  charge  you  with  neglect,  or  impolicy,  or  incaution, 
in  one  particular  instance ;  do  not  plead  your  general  conduct ;  do  not  refer  to  the 
services  you  have  rendered ;  do  not  speak  of  the  time  and  abilities  you  have  employed 
in  the  public  service;  do  not  say  that  your  strength  is  sinking,  as  a  plea  of  justifi* 
cation  for  your  neglect  in  this  particular  instance ;  I  judge  you  by  thb  one 
isolated  public  act."  When  the  right  hon.  gentleman  brings  forward  his  motion  of 
distinct  censure,  I  will  appeal  to  the  House  to  do  justice  towards  Lord  Elleobo- 
rough.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  will  go  all  lengths  in  defence  of  this  aot 
and  proclamation.  I  will  not  say,  **I  see  no  danger  in  it;  there  is  no  expression  I 
object  to ;  I  think  it  a  fit  and  proper  compliment  to  be  paid  to  the  people  of  HindtK>- 
Stan/*  I  will  not  take  that  course ;  but  I  will  say  that  it  will  be  destructive  of  the 
character  of  the  nation,  it  must  be  a  fatal  check  upon  the  energies  of  public  men,  if 
you  once  establish  the  precedent  that  you  will  not  allow  the  general  conduct  and 
services  of  a  public  man,  who  may  be  acting  at  a  distance  of  5,000  miles,  to  be 
pleaded  against  a  single  act  of  indiscretion.  Oh,  I  have  too  much  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  this  House  to  imagine  that  it  will  not  draw  a  parallel  between  the  9th  of 
February,  1842,  and  the  9th  of  February,  1843.  I  will  tell  you  of  the  condition  in 
which,  when  Lord  EUenborough  landed  in  India,  he  found  some  of  the  men  of  the 
Madras  army.  1  will  tell  you  of  what  tidings  were  brought  to  him.  I  will  appeal 
to  your  own  feelings  on  this  subject  at  this  time  last  year.  I  will  remind  you  of  the 
description  that  was  given  of  the  greatest  disaster  that  ever  befell  the  British  army, 
of  the  destruction  of  17,000  men  and  women,  through  acts  of  the  grossest  treachery, 
of  the  despondency  which  the  Governor -general  found  prevailing  among  some  por- 
tions of  his  army ;  and  then  I  will  exhibit  to  you,  in  the  course  of  ten  months  more, 
that  same  Governor-general  at  the  head  of  40,000  men,  having  effected  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  kingdom  in  which  we  suffered  such  reverses — having,  on  the  scene  of 
every  former  disaster,  retrieved  our  honours — [the  remainder  of  the  sentence  was 
rendered  wholly  inaudible  by  an  enthusiastic  burst  of  applause  from  all  parts  of  the 
House.]     I  will  show  you  these  dispirited  sepoys  converted  into  an  army,  excited 
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hj  eathnsiasm,  ready  to  contend,  if  they  could  be  brought  against  them,  with  the 
ix'Stand  nioe<t  disciplined  troops  of  Europe;  and,  then,  exhibiting  this  contrast,  I 
will  remind  you  (addressing  the  Opposition)  of  the  language  youneld  on  this  sub- 
ject at  this  time  last  year.  I  will  then  ask  you  whether  it  is  consistent  with  justice, 
with  decency,  or  with  common  sense,  that  you,  whose  policy  has  been  reversed 
[load  cheers  from  the  Ministerial  side,]  should  take  this  single  proclamation  and 
toll  the GoTcmor-general,  •'  True,  you  have  conquered;  trne,  you  have  re-established 
the  British  name  in  Affghanistan  ;  true,  you  have  created  one  universal  feeling  of 
security  throughout  Hindoostan ;  but  you  have  issued  an  unwise,  an  improvident 
proclamation,  and  the  reward  of  your  labours  shall  be,  disgrace  and  condemnation." 
The  motion  having  been  modified  and  amended  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House 
idjoomed. 
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la  the  fifth  night*s  debate  on  Viscount  Howick's  motion,  that  *'This  House 
do  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  so  much  of  her 
Majesty's  Speech  as  refers  to  that  depression  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
coantry  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  and  which  her  Majesty  has  so  deeply 
lamented,'* 

Sje  Robebt  Pbbl  spoke  as  follows: — Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Cobden)  has 
>tated  here  very  emphatically,  what  he  has  more  than  once  stated  at  the  conferences 
of  the  anti-Gorn-law  lei^ue,  that  he  holds  me  individually — [Great  excitement] — 
individnally^  responsible  for  the  distress  and  sufiering  of  the  country;  that  he 
\iu\iis  me  personally  responsible;  but  be  the  consequences  of  those  insinuations  what 
rbey  may,  never  will  I  be  influenced  by  menaces  either  in  this  House,  or  out  of  this 
House,  to  adopt  a  course  which  I  consider — [The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in 
shoats  from  various  parts  of  the  House.] 

Mr.  Cobden  rose  and  said:  I  did  not  say  that  I  held  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
pefFooally  responsible— [shouts  of  "Yes,  yes,"  "You  did,  you  did," — cries  of 
•M)rdcr,"  and  "  Cbwr."]  [Sir  Robert  Feel:  you  did.]  I  have  said  that  I  hold  the 
rij^Lt  hon.  gentleman  responsible,  by  virtue  of  his  otfice — [**  No,  no,"  much  con- 
'i^ion] — ^as  the  whole  context  of  what  I  said  was  sufficient  to  explain — [*^ No,  no," 
t'njm  the  ministerial  benches.] 

S.r  Robert  Peel:  Sir,  the  expression  of  the  hon.  gentleman  was  not  that  he  held 
1k.t  Majesty's  government  responsible;  but,  addressing  himself  to  me,  he  said,  in 
Yie  most  emphatic  manner,  that  he  held  me  individually  responsible  [Cheers. — Sir 
Jftines  Graham  handed  a  paper  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  I  do  not  want  to  overstate 
aoj  thing.  I  am  not  certain,  on  reflection,  whether  the  hon.  gentleman  used  the 
vord  personally,  but  he  did  twice  repeat  that  he  held  me  individually  responsible. 
I  am  perfectly  certain  of  that.  The  hon.  gentleman  may  do  so,  and  may  induce 
others  to  do  the  same,  but  I  only  notice  his  assertion  for  the  purpose  of  saying,  that 
it  shall  not  influence  me  in  the  discharge  of  a  public  duty.  Sir,  I  wish  most  sin- 
cerely that  I  had  been  able  to  conduct  this  discussion  in  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  same  temper  with  which  we  conducted  most  of  the  discussions  on  the  tarifi*  of 
l^<t  year.  And  now,  I  will  separate  altogether,  in  approaching  this  discussion,  all 
that  |iart  of  it  which  relates  to  public  interests,  to  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  the 
^nat  body  of  society,  from  that  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  more  of  a  party  and 
Hitical  character.  I  can  do  that  with  greater  ease,  because  I  must  say  that  the 
noble  lord,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  set  the  example  of  so  conducting  the  discus- 
Mon.  It  would  be,  indeed,  a  great  advantage  if  we  were  enabled  to  discuss  matters 
f'f  such  importance  without  reference  to  party  interests  or  party  recriminations.  I 
will  then*  conduct  all  the  first  part  of  what  I  have  to  deliver  to  the  House  on  the 
principles  on  which  the  noble  lord  made  his  speech  on  introducing  the  motion.  The 
noble  lord  proposes  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  consider 
that  part  of  the  speech  from  the  throne  which  refers  to  the  public  distress.  Sir,  I 
ai  prwch  the  consideration  of  that  motion,  I  trust,  in  a  temper  befitting  the  acknow- 
ledged and  long-continued  distresses  of  this  country — in  a  temper,  too,  befitting 
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the  fortitude  with  which  privations  and  distress  have  been  borne.    I  will  consid^ 
singly  and  exclusively  whether  the  adoption  of  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  is  llkel 
in  Its  results  to  mitigate  that  distress,  or  revive  prosperity.    I  make  no  objectio 
to  the  form  of  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord,  n  an  objection  In   point  of   fon 
could  be  made.    There  are  occasions  on  which,  if  you  can  realise  public  advantag 
or  mitigate  severe  distress,  to  urge  technicalities  against  the  administration  of  i 
remedy,  would  be  most  unwise  and  unbefitting  the  legislature  of  a  great  countrjj 
But,  in  [loint  nf  form,  there  is  no  objection  to  be  urged  against  the  motion  of  th 
noble  lord.      That  motion  is  perfectly  constitutional,  and  liable  to  no  objection  ii 
point  of  form.     If  any  objections  are  to  prevail  against  it,  they  must  be  objection 
of  a  substantial  kind.    To  such  only  will  I  address  myself.     Many  hon.  gentlemei 
have  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  motion.    The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  anc 
who  assumed  such  a  tone  with  regard  to  the  motion,  inferred  that  the  noble  Ion 
proposed  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  manufacturing  distress.    The  boo.    genj 
tleman  said  that  his  only  objection  to  the  motion  was,  that  the  inquify  was  not  t^ 
be  more  extensive,  and  did  not  include  agricultural  as  well  as  commercial  distress! 
Why,  Sir,  the  noble  lord  proposes  no  inquiry  whatever,  in  the  sense  in   which 
the  hon.  gentlemau  refers  to  inouiry.     The  noble  lord  does  not  propose  to  inquin 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  tne  cause  of  the  present  distress,  and  all  those  who 
are  inclinea  to  support  his  motion  in  the  expectation  of  having  such  an  inquiry  in- 
stituted, will  find  themselves  entirely  disappointed  if  the  noble  lord  should  be  suc- 
cessful.   What  the  noble  lord  proposes  is,  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  tnt<^ 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  distress  of  the 
country,  and  then,  I  presume,  he  has  some  proposition  to  submit  for  the  relief  of  the 
distress.     I  must  own  I  think  the  general  complexion  of  this  debate  has  not  been 
such  as  entirely  to  convince  me,  that  with  the  numbers  here  present,  and  influenced 
by  the  feelings  that  naturally  prevail  on  each  side  of  the  House,  with  only  the 
change  of  having  Mr.  Oreen  sitting  at  the  table,  instead  of  having  the  speaker  in 
the  chair,  that  any  very  useful  consequences  could  arise  from  the  discussions  of 
measurt'S  under  such  circumstances.    But  when  we  have  got  into  committee  what] 
will  the  noble  lord  do  ?    What  is  the  motion  that  the  noble  lord  will  make  in  com* 
mittee  ?    There  is  to  be  no  inquiry.    When  the  noble  lord  gets  into  committee,  he 
will  not  content  himself  with  having  succeeded  so  far,  but  must  pursue  some  course 
or  other.    What  course  will  that  be  ?     Will  the  noble  lord  propose  a  aeries  of 
measures  founded  on  the  principles  of  which  he  is  the  advocate — the  principles  of 
free-trade.    If  he  does,  what  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  ?    All  the  functions 
of  government  must  necessarily  be  suspended.     I  speak  of  government  not  in  the 
party  sense  of  the  word.    I  speak  of  the  executive  government,  of  that  which  is  en- 
trusted with  important  functions,  and  which  has  hitherto  been  responsible  for  their 
performance, — responsible  for  performing  the  particular  duty — of  explaining  the 
expenditure  of  the  year,  and  the  financial  means  of  the  year  at  a  certain  period  of  the 
session,  and  of  proposing  the  financial  measures  of  the  year.     If  the  noble  lord  suc- 
ceeii  in  his  motion,  those  functions  of  the  government  must  be  completely  suspended. 
Will  the  noble  lord  propose  to  deal  with  the  sugar  duties  ?    But  1  will  take  matters 
of  mere  revenue,  which  do  not  operate  in  the  slightest  degree  by  way  of  protection ; 
and  with  respect  to  which  there  can  be  no  objection,  from  conflicting  and  rival  in- 
terests.    Take  the  case  of  tea.    Will  the  noble  lord  touch  that.     We  have  a  pro- 
spect of  increased  trade  with  China.     If  you  lower  the  duties  on  tea,  there  will 
probably  be  a  greater  consumption;  there  will  be  an  increased  importation  of  tea, 
and  probably  an  increased  demand  in  China  for  the  produce  of  this  conntiy.    Will 
the  noble  lord,  therefore,  submit  a  proposition  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  tea  ? 
Will  he  take  the  same  course  with  respect  to  tobacco,  and  with  respect  to  the  duty 
on  raw  cotton  ?    Some  gentlemen,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  have  urged  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  raw  cotton  as  indispensable  to  theprosperityof  our  manufac- 
tures.   The  duty  on  wool  has  also  been  referred  to.    These  are  all  articles  with 
respect  to  which  duties  are  imposed,  not  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue.     Suppose  the  noble  lord  proposes  to  reduce  the  duties  on  tea, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  wool, — I  should  like  to  ask  him  how  any  one  cntmsted  with 
the  financial  afiiftirs  of  this  country  can  stir  one  step,  or  know  what  course  to  pur^u^* 
So  much  for  matter  of  detail,  if  the  noble  lord  enters  into  detail.    In  the  same  iny* 
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/sactiaos  of  government  with  respect  to  commercial  treaties,  must  be  at  once 
peaAed.     Sappow  the  noble  lord  think  it  desirable  to  red  ace  the  duties  on  wine, 
jb  finiits»  what  eoarae  are  the  government  to  take  with  respect  to  negotiations  now 
^fj^,  md  which  had  been  pending  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.    The  late 
LrecUor  of  the  exchequer,  some  three  years  ago,  took  credit,  or  rather  debited  him- 
.''  with  a  redaction  of  £300,000  in  the  revenue,  consequent  on  the  expected  termi- 
siia  of  a  eommercial  treaty  with  France,  on  which  negotiations  have  been  pending 
IT  since.     If  the  noble  lord  deals  with  these  questions  of  revenue,  in  this  com- 
•:ee  of  the  wh<de  House,  how  is  the  executive  government  to  proceed  with  respect 
the  preparation  of  financial  measures,  or  the  conduct  of  negotiations  with  foreign 
wers  for  the  redprocal  reductions  of  import  duties  ?   It  is  dear  that  the  functions 
r^vemmeot  vroold  be  suspended  by  the  noble  lord^s  success  in  carrying  such  a 
<kM  as  this.     And  at  what  time  does  the  noble  lord  come  forward  ?    Hitherto  it 
»  ^  least  been  the  practice  to  give  the  government  some  time  after  the  commence- 
*Zxt  of  the  sesaioa,  until  the  estimates  have  been  voted,  and  until  a  full  review  can 
f  ukeo  of  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  before  they  are  called  upon  to 
-^<o6e  measures  for  providing  the  means  for  the  year ;  but  the  noble  lord  within  a  . 
"  night  after  the  commencement  of  the  session,  calls  on  the  House  to  permit  him 
<^3dert^e  this  duty.    And  at  what  period  also,  respecting  the  revenue  itself,  does 
:?  iK^ile  lord  propose  this  measure  ?    At  a  period  when  probably  the  future  produce 
f  'be  yeaflj  revenue  is  subject  to  peculiar  uncertainty.   It  is  difficult  to  foresee  what 
r^ill  be  the  product  of  the  income-tax.    I  made  an  estimate  of  it  on  the  best  grounds 
r  ^kkh  I  eoold  calculate ;  but  we  have  not  made  sufiicient  progress  in  its  collection 
>  enable  OS  to  determine  whether  the  estimate  was  well  founded  or  not    At  this 
( .r'icaW  period,  the  revenue  has  been  affected  by  the  measures  of  last  session.     It 
1  >'  ofieted  by  the  discussion  which  preceded  them ;  and  yet  the  noble  lord  proposes 
t  gf  into  a  eommittee  of  the  whole  House,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  measures 
(^iag  the  finances  of  the  country.    Will  the  noble  lord  avoid  the  difficulty  by 
f  ^tenting  himself  with  moving  some  such  general  resolution  as  this — **  Resolved, 
T-ot  the  principles  anon  which  the  tariff  of  last  year  was  founded  ought  to  be  carried 
f '  farther  extent  ?"    Is  that  the  motion  which  the  noble  lord  would  propose  ?   There 
h  t4>  he  no  inqniry,  and  he  must  propose  either  a  specific  measure  of  details,  or  he 
£•'  M  propose  some  general  resolution,  embodying  a  general  principle.     The  noble 
i.ni  fcju  no  alternative.    If  you  could  do  any  thing  at  the  present  moment  to  create 
'-ifcrtuntj,  to  paralyse  trade,  to  suspend  all  commercial  speculations,  it  would  be  to 
V  Ae  some  general  indefinite  resolution  like  that,  leaving  every  man  uncertain  as  to 
^  :^  specific  articles  the  general  resolution  was  to  be  applied.    This  country  has  not 
}  t  recovered  from  the  effect  of  the  tariff  of  last  year.    The  discussion  which  pre- 
''  ^iid  that  tariff  necessarily  added  to  commercial  embarrassment.    It  was  impossible 
A  <»Qld  be  otherwise.    During  the  whole  time  of  the  discussion,  commercial  men 
*' r«  ia  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  would  be  the  final  resolve  of  the  House  of 
^  :auaoiia,  and  there  vras  a  suspension  of  commercial  dealings.     It  affected  the  con- 
v.iQpiioi|  of  timber,  and  affected  almost  every  other  article  of  importance  which  en- 
vied into  the  tariff  of  last  year.    If  you  now  enter  on  the  subject  again,  without 
r/iieatiDg  the  articles  of  which  you  mean  to  alter  the  duties,  you  do  more  to  diminish 
;  i\i6c  eonfidence  and  add  to  commercial  embarrassments,  than  by  any  other  course 
.  3  eonki  take.    One  great  evil  has  been  a  gradual  diminution  of  prices.     When 
'  "^  18  a  tendency  to  an  inc^ase  of  prices  there  is  a  tendency  to  commercial  pro- 
■'♦ntv.    The  effect  of  a  gradual  increase  of  prices  is  well  explained  by  Mr.  Hnme — 
I  'irid  name,  in  one  of  his  essavs  on  trade.    Threatened  reductions  in  the  tariff  tend 
'. '  (Todoee  declining  prices,  and  a  vague  resolution,  such  as  I  have  referred  to,  leav- 
'?  it  tmoertain  to  what  articles  the  principle  was  to  be  applied,  so  far  from  being  a 
'  <'«(  would  aggravate  all  Uie  existing  evils.    I  hope  I  have  conducted  the  discus« 
*^  fn  the  principles  which  I  laid  down,  avoiding  all  party  considerations,  and 
/j^isf  my  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  House  against  the  proposal  of  the  noble  lord, 
^''ve^oeccss  in  carrying^  this  motion  would  be  only  a  triumph  over  the  government. 
^'^  the  DoUe  lord  disdaims,  and  I  must  say,  from  the  character  of  the  speech  with 
^^H  he  proposed  ttie  motion,  I  have  confidence  in  the  declaration  of  the  noble 
"'i   He  doea  not  seelt  a  temporary  triumph  of  party  by  his  motion.     He  proposes 
"  n  order  to  give  a  hope  of  reuef  for  the  distress  of  the  country.    Inquiry  ia 
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not  inteoded.  You  are  not  to  have  the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws— you  are  not 
to  have  the  operation  of  other  restrictive  laws  investigated,  but  some  proposition  is 
to  be  made.  I  iiave  attempted  to  show  that  that  proposition  must  refer  to  detaiU 
or  to  general  principles — that  the  one  would  suspend  and  paralyse  the  functions  uf 
government,  and  the  other  would  add  to  the  existing  embarrassment  and  di&trebs. 
Sir,  I  do  not  oppose  the  noble  lord's  motion  on  the  ground  of  denying  the  dtstres;* 
which  prevails.  There  are  but  too  many  evidences  of  that  distress.  And  when  some 
of  my  right  hon.  friends  refer  to  circumstances  which  rather  appear  to  indicate  a  hope 
of  more  favourable  timesi,  they  have  done  so,  not  for  the  purpose  of  denying^  the  ex- 
istence or  extent  of  the  distress,  but  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  arguments  used  by 
hon.  gentlemen,  and  showing  that  in  some  cases  there  have  been  exaggerations  o( 
the  degree  of  distress,  ^nd  one  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Manchester,  (Mr.  M. 
Gibson)  has  charged  my  right  hon.  friend  with  having  made  a  statement,  founded  upon 
Mr.  Horner's  report,  which  is  not  confirmed  by  the  details  of  that  report.  But  theu 
the  hon.  gentleman  referred  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Horner  for  autumn  last. 
Might  it  not  have  occurred  to  the  hon.  gentleman  that  an  improvement  might 
have  taken  place  between  autumn  and  January?  Now,  on  the  30th  of  January, 
Mr.  Horner  did  make  a  report,  and,  with  respect  to  the  new  buildings,  he  did  \i^» 
this  language : — *^  In  the  course  of  last  year,  forty-nine  new  concerns  were  yet  tu 
work,  having  1,378  horses*  power,  and  employing  3,490  persons.  Calculating  five 
persons  to  each  horse  power,  the  usual  rough  estimate,  when  these  mills  are  in  full 
work  they  will  give  employment  to  7,000  persons.  Some  of  them  are  new  buildings, 
and  some  of  these  are  additions  to  pre  existing  buildings;  in  other  cases,  the 
occupiers  have  removed  from  smaller  to  larger  premises ;  but  in  all  of  tbeoi  the 
parties  must  have  invested  new  capital;  and  it  would  be  irrational  to  suppose 
otherwise  than  that  all  of  them  have  entered  upon  a  branch  of  trade  which  they  be- 
lieved to  hold  out  a  fair  prospect  of  yielding  a  remunerating  profit.  The  greater 
part  of  the  information  from  which  these  tables  have  been  constructed,  was  collected 
between  the  beginning  of  September  and  the  middle  of  November— that  b,  before 
there  were  any  symptoms  of  that  revival  which  began  about  the  latter  date ;  so  that 
if  it  had  been  possible  to  give  the  actual  state  of  the  mills  in  the  present  week,  there 
is  every  probability  that  a  comparison  with  the  same  time  lost  year  would  ^ive  a 
still  more  favourable  result  than  I  have  shown  above.  I  have  formed  this  opinion, 
not  merely  on  general  reports  of  improved  trade,  but  from  facts  such  as  the  follow- 
ing, contained  in  returns  recently  received  from  the  superintendents  in  my  district: 
— Mr.  Superintendent  Davics,  resident  at  Ashton -under- Line,  reports  to  me,  that 
on  visiting  the  mills  uf  A  on  the 0th  of  November,  1842,  252  looms  were  standing; 
on  the  18th  of  this  month  all  were  at  work,  and  22  added.  On  the  10th  of 
November,  1842,  B  had  500  looms,  and  2-5ths  of  the  spinning  machinery  stopped  : 
on  the  18th  of  January,  only  250  looms,  and  l>4th  of  the  spinning  nuichincry 
stopped.  On  the  28th  of  October,  0  had  186  looms  stopped;  on  the  18lh  ot 
January  all  were  at  work.  In  July,  1842,  D  had  252  looms  stopped,  and  eight  pair 
of  mules  working  short  time ;  in  January,  1843,  all  were  at  work,  and  on  full  time. 
In  July,  1842,  E  had  190  looms  stopped ;  in  January,  1843,  all  were  at  work.  In 
July,  1842,  F  had  167  looms  stopped;  in  January,  1843,  nearly  all  were  at  work.** 
Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood.  Mind — I  do  not  deny  the  exL<*tenee  of  great 
distress.  If  the  noble  lord's  motion  couM  really  and  truly  tend  to  relieve  the 
country,  we  have,  I  say,  such  full  and  ample  evidence  of  that  distress  as  to 
induce  me  to  enter  into  the  committee  that  he  desires.  But  when  gentlemen  s^y. 
that  we  are  in  a  worse  state  in  January  than  we  were  in  October,  then  I  wish  iu 
show  you  that  in  that  statement  there  is  exaggeration.  That  is  the  remark  I  ha\e 
to  make  upon  that  point.  I  have.  Sir,  little  more  to  say  of  the  reason  why  the 
government  cannot,  and  why  the  House  ouffht  not  to  assent  to  the  motion  of  the 
noble  lord.  But  then,  during  the  course  of  this  discussion,  I  have  been  condemned 
by  many  gentlemen  for  the  course  which  I  pursued,  in  the  last  session,  with  respct'l 
to  the  tariff,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  professed  to  be  founded,  and  for  the 
declarations  which  I  made  in  the  course  of  the  present  session.  I  will  refer  first 
to  the  principles  on  which  the  government  acted  in  proposing  the  tariff  of 
last  year.  In  undertaking  to  revise  the  commercial  code  of  this  country — I  beg 
the  Ilouse  to  recollect  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  undertaken.     There 
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vas  ID  tkit  year,  and  there  had  been  for  several  preceding  years,  a  great  deficiency 
in  the  amount  of  the  revenue.  This  country,  too,  was  engaged  in  two  wars. 
The  East-India  Company  was  interested  in  the  one — that  carried  on  to  the 
vest  of  the  Indus,  and  the  other  the  war  with  China.  It  was,  under  these  circum- 
stances, that  her  Majesty's  government  undertook  the  revision  of  the  commercial 
if4e.  There  was  a  deficiency  of  £2,400,000,  or  of  a  sum  something  nearer 
X>1,000,000.  That  deficiency  did  not  deter  us  from  undertaking  what  we  thought 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  commerce  of  the  country.  But,  in  order  to  revise  our 
liaties,  it  waa  necessary  to  create  a  new  deficiency ;  and  we.  Sir,  did  not  shrink 
from  performing  that  which  we  felt  to  be  necessary,  because  it  compelled  us  to 
f<erforni  the  unpopular  act,  which  nothing  but  a  sense  of  our  duty  could  reconcile  us 
(o,  of  calling  upon  the  country  to  submit  to  an  income-tax  in  a  time  of  peace, 
^^itbout  that  tax,  we  could  not  have  proposed  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  when 
ve  had  to  create  a  new  deficiency  of  X  1,200,000.  But  in  the  face  of  those 
wAn — in  the  face  of  this  deficiency — in  the  face  of  that  deficiency  which  a  reform 
in  the  tariff  must  create,  we  undertook  the  revision  of  our  commercial  code.  I  an- 
oooneed  the  principles  on  which  that  revision  was  to  be  undertaken.  I  ask,  if  it 
were  possible  to  have  undertaken  a  revision  of  the  whole  of  our  Customs*  duties 
without  having  explained  the  general  principles  on  which  that  revision  was  to  have 
proceeded.  There  were  two  principles  between  which  we  had  to  choose,  the 
prindple  of  protection  to  the  native  industry,  or  to  abandon  prohibitory  duties, 
ud  relax  commercial  restrictions.  We  had  to  take  either  one  or  the  other,  and 
we  declared  that  we  thought  that  the  principle  of  protection  could  be  carried 
DO  further  in  the  abstract.  I  repeat  the  word,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of 
itie  hon.  gentleman  to  the  term.  In  the  abstract  he  said,  that  protection  was  not 
to  be  d^ended  as  the  permanent  system  of  this  country.  We  thought,  that  a 
re^L<ion  of  the  commercial  code  ought  to  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  abandoning 
prohibitory  duties,  and  relaxing  the  restrictions  on  commerce,  and  now  I 
un  tannted  for  not  carrying  out  that  principle  to  all  its  legitimate  and  logical  con- 
Kquences,  and  told  that  I  am  not  to  pay  any  regard  to  specific  or  peculiar  circum- 
^uoces,  and  not  to  give  any  consideration  to  long  vested  interests !  But  when  I  stated 
ilmt  I  thought  that  the  pervading  principle  ought  to  be  rather  a  relaxation  of  restric- 
tion*, than  an  Increase  of  protection,  I  accompanied  the  declaration  of  that  abstract 
Principle  with  a  distinct  declaration  that  that  principle,  admitted  to  be  a  wise  one, 
•'-i^t  to  be  applied,  in  a  country  like  this,  with  great  caution  and  great  circum- 
'ifction — first,  because  we  ought  not  lightly  to  affect  great  interests,  which 
tiaii  grown  np  to  great  importance  under  long-enjoyed  protection ;  and,  secondly, 
becaoae  you  onght  not,  by  the  course  that  you  pursued,  to  throw  discredit 
'ipoo  the  principle  you  sought  to  enforce,  by  applying  it  so  rashly  and  indiscrimi- 
nitely,  as  to  cause  more  evil  than  good,  and  produce  a  doubt  in  the  truth  of  the 
t^inriple  itself.  I  stated  at  the  time  that  it  was  with  those  qualifications  I  should 
apply  the  principle,  and  in  taking  that  course,  I  am  justified  by  the  conduct  of 
tbo$«  who  bad  preceded  roe,  who  had  advocated  those  principles,  and  set  the 
«umple  of  removing  commercial  restrictions.  When  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  1825,  pro- 
F'sed  his  revision  of  the  commercial  law  of  this  country,  the  language  he  used  I  will 
read  to  the  House.  Mr.  Huskisson  was  a  great  commercial  reformer,  a  practical 
Mormer,  who  felt  all  the  responsibility,  and  anticipated  all  the  consequences  of  his 
tcts,  and  the  House  will  see  how  he  qualified  the  freneral  principles  of  which  he 
iJrocated  the  adoption.  Mr.  Huskisson,  on  the  21st  March,  1825,  used  these 
vifnl«: — ^'  I  can  assure  the  committee,  that  if  I  am  about  to  recommend  alterations 
vhich  are  at  variance  with  the  ancient  sentiments  of  this  country,  in  respect  to 
<^K>oial  policy  and  trade,  it  is  not  because  I  consider  the  views  of  our  ancestors  as 
o^ccssarify  erroneous,  or  tliut  innovation  must  necessarily  be  improvement;  but  it  is 
Ijtcatue  the  circumstances  and  state  of  the  world,  in  which  we  have  to  examine 
tolonial  interests,  have  changed :  and  it  becomes  us,  as  practical  statesmen,  to  deal 
^ith  those  interests  with  a  reicrence  to  that  change.  It  is  only  in  this  sense,  and 
^itb  this  qualification,  that  I  desire  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  innovator.  I  am  not 
Mxioas  to  give  effect  to  new  principles,  where  circumstances  do  not  call  f6r  their 
^plication ;  feeling  as  I  do,  from  no  small  experience  in  public  business — and 
^'^cr;  day  coiifinns  that  feeling — how  much,  in  the  vast  and  complex  interests  of 
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this  country,  do  creneral  theories,  however  incontrovertible  in  the  abstract,  require 
to  he  weighcHJ  wioi  n  calm  circumspection,  to  be  directed  by  a  temperate  discretion, 
and  to  be  adapts  to  alt  the  existing  relations  of  society  with  a  careful  hand,  and  a 
due  ref^^rd  to  the  esFablighments  and  institutions  which  have  grown  up  under  those 
relations." 

Are  not  tbe^e,  I  osk^  the  words  of  practical  wisdom?  They  were  used  when 
that  great  commercial  reformer  undertook  large  and  most  important  reforms  in  oor 
commercial  code.  Do  we  not  find  here  the  prudence  of  a  practical  man,  who,  while 
he  laid  duwn  general  principles,  thought  it  right  and  proper  that  they  should  be 
accompaoied  by  circum9pi^>ction  in  their  application?  Now  take  other  men  who 
hava  not  been  responsible  for  the  practical  consequences  of  the  principles  that  they 
desired  to  see  acted  upon — take  one  who  carried  the  principles  of  free* trade  as  far  as 
any  geatlemsin  of  the  House — take  the  highest  authority,  for  so  I  must  still  call  him; 
fur  it  ap|i«ara  to  me  that  all — not  all,  but  many  subsequent  writers  on  political  eco- 
nomy, hitve  only  tendetl  to  confound  by  their  observations  that  which  was  elnci- 
dated  by  Adam  Smith;  at  least  the  doctrines  propounded  by  Adam  Smith,  to 
my  apprehension,  appear  more  clear  and  satisfactory  than  those  of  his  commenta- 
tors. Take  Adam  Smith,  and  no  man  went  further  in  advocating  free-trade,  the 
abolition  of  resLrictive  duties,  and  what  does  he  say?  This  is  the  way  that  with 
reference  to  a  state  of  society  constituted  like  ours,  he  qualifies  his  doctrines.  He 
says — **  The  caae  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be  a  matter  of  deliberation  how  far,  or 
In  what  manner  it  la  proper  to  restore  the  free  importation  of  foreign  goods,  after  it 
has  been  for  Mime  time  interrupted  is,  when  particular  manufactures,  by  means  of 
high  duties  or  prohibiting.^  upon  all  foreign  goods  which  can  come  into  competition 
with  them,  have  been  so  far  extended  as  to  employ  a  great  multitude  of  hands.** 

But  you  will  not  allofv  agriculture  to  be  reckoned  a  manufacture,  or  entitled  to 
those  benefits  laid  down  as  properly  belonging  to  a  manufacture  by  this  great 
authority.  But  to  continue  my  extract — **  Humanity  may  in  this  case  require  that 
the  freedom  of  trade  jihtmld  be  restored  only  by  slow  gradations,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  reserve  and  circumspection.  Were  those  high  duties  and  prohibitions  taken 
away  all  at  once,  cheaper  foreign  goods  of  the  same  kind  might  be  poured  so  fan 
into  (he  home  market,  m  to  deprive  all  at  once  many  thousands  of  our  people  of 
thefr  on!  i  nary  employ  men  t  and  means  of  subsistence. 

Tiiese  arc  the  -wools  nf  the  theoretical  writer — of  a  writer  not  responsible  for  the 
practical  application  of  bis  views,  but  they  correspond  with  the  doctrine  of  the  prac- 
tical reformer — of  a  minister  of  the  Crown  who  did  lie  under  responsibility.  And, 
Sir,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  these  great  authorities  with  respect  to  our  com- 
tuereial  principles,  I  accompanied  their  enunciation  with  a  respectful  admonition 
to  the  House  to  apply  those  principles  with  great  circumspection — with  great 
caution.  It  ii  said,  however,  that  we  did  absolutely  nothing  by  the  tariff,  that  it 
was  a  mere  deltision*  Ts  that  true  ?  What  did  we  do  in  that  tariff  to  which  you 
now  attach  so  little  value  ?  Sir,  in  respect  to  articles  of  raw  produce,  constituting 
the  elements  of  m an ufae lures,  in  respect  to  almost  all  these  articles  we  reduced  the 
duty  payable  on  their  importation — in  some  cases  we  reduced  it  to  five,  and  in 
other  eases  to  two  per  ctmt.  And  where  exceptions  were  made  they  were  allowed 
on  the  ground  of  revenue.  Take  for  example  the  case  of  cotton  wool.  I  am  here 
fipmiking  of  raw  produce^  the  materials  of  manufactures.  Take,  I  say,  the  case  of 
cotton  wool ;  the  (Jtity  on  which  was  retained  on  account  of  the  revenue.  With 
respect  to  articles  liulf  manufactured,  if  I  may  so  speak — half  raw  and  half  manu- 
factured— the  g'encral  rule  was  to  reduce  the  duty  to  ten  or  twelve  per  cent  With 
refipect  to  articles  of  manufactures,  the  general  rule  was,  to  impose  a  duty  of 
20  per  cent.  Eicceptions  were  made  from  these  reductions  in  favour  of  certain 
art  J  el  es,  but  they  w£>re  made  in  favour  of  weak,  and  unprotected  interests.  The 
claims  of  the  cork-cutters,  for  example,  were  urged  by  the  hon.  member  for  Fins- 
bury— the  claims  of  ihe  straw  manufacturers  were  also  among  those  urged— and 
when  exceptions  were  made  from  the  general  reduction  which  the  tariff  effected, 
they  were  made  in  favour  of  branches  of  manufacture  of  that  nature  for  which  there 
could  be  no  ground  for  making  exception  other  than  the  desire  to  protect  the  fair 
interests  of  the  parties  coocerned.  We  did  except  certain  g^reat  articles.  We 
excepted  some  on  the  ground  of  negotiatioDs  pending  with  respect  to  them.    lo 
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th«ci8e  of  VIM--II1  the  case  of  bnuidy>— in  the  case^  I  think,  of  Tinegar — in  the 
case  of  French  fhiits,  and  in  thoee  of  several  other  articles,  we  did  not  reduce 
'jw  dnty  m  order  that  we  might  employ  those  duties  as  instruments  of  negotiation, 
vith  ft  view  of  effecting  a  reduction  in  the  duties  imposed  by  other  countries  on  the 
Ijroduce  of  our  own  industry.  I  am  not  disposed  to  carry  too  far  that  principle  of 
vithbokiisg  from  ooraelves  the  benefits  of  reduction  of  duties,  in  order  to  force 
\Aher  natioDS  to  act  in  a  reciprocal  manner,  and  in  many  cases  we  weakened  the  effect 
'•f  iostmcoents  we  held  in  our  own  hands,  by  reducing  the  duties  of  articles  relative 
u  wbiefa  D^otiations  might  have  been  entered  into.  Our  general  rule  was,  that 
m  eases  wbnre  the  articles  were  elements  of  manufacture,  or  where  there  was  risk 
from  flouggUng,  we  took  to  ourselves  the  advantage  likely  to  arise  from  a  reduc* 
tiao  of  doty  on  these  articles ;  but  on  others,  wine  for  example,  we  made  no 
n'diKtion  of  duty,  and  intend  to  make  no  reduction  of  duty,  in  the  hope  that  we 
liuill  thus  indoee  other  countries  to  give  to  us  an  equivalent  advantage;  and  with 
Kspect  to  eases  in  which  the  articles  in  question  are  articles  of  luxury.  I  do 
thick— IS  I  presume  the  late  government  also  thought — that  before  you  consent  to  a 
ndociion  of  the  duties— on  French  wines  for  example,  that  you  should  attempt  to 
frffail  opoo  France  to  permit  hardwares  and  cutlery  from  Sheffield  to  enter  her 
d^ixiDioiis,  a  greater  advantage  to  this  country  than  that  derived  under  the 
eiistiog  sjstem.  Indeed,  it  would  not,  I  believe,  be  satisfactory  to  the  country  if 
ve  were  to  reduce  the  duty  at  once  on  articles  like  wine — articles  of  luxury,  used 
r-rly  by  the  wealthier  classes,  without  making  an  attempt  to  procure  from  the 
jTover  of  the  wine  some  corresponding  advantage  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
These  were  the  cases  in  which  we  excepted  certain  articles  from  the  operation  of  the 
tirif ;  aod  it  is  by  withholding  them  that  we  may  hope  that  negotiations — negotia- 
tioQs  I  am  sorry  to  say  too  long  pending — may  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
(ioQ.  But  we  cannot  be  fairly  cnarged,  by  those  who  have  been  parties  to  pending 
cnowrdal  negotiations,  with  having  reserved  too  many  articles  from  the  operation 
^  the  general  plan  of  reduction  imposed  by  the  tariff,  and  reducing  the  duties 
apoo  them  without  continuing  these  negotiations — we  excepted  silk,  and  wine, 
■a<i  brandy.  During  the  discussion  upon  the  tariff  no  one  proposed  that  we  should 
tt  Qoce  part  with  all  the  advantages  while  negotiations  were  pending,  which  the 
cudes  on  these  articles  gave  us.  [Viscount  Howick  contended  that  the  operation 
-f  tbe  tariff  ought  to  have  been  made  universal.]  Such  might  have  been  the 
roble  kmi's  views;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  general  sense  of  the  House — I  do 
Oft  mean  to  include  the  opinions  of  every  particular  member  of  it ;  the  general 
■^nseof  the  House  was  in  favour  of  the  reduction  upon  the  duty  of  the  articles  refer- 
ral to  being  reserved,  until  further  progress  had  been  made  in  pending  negotiar 
tiijtt.  I  oertaioly  did  not  apply  the  tariff  to  the  article  of  sugar — and  I  admit  at 
c:ee  tbftt  there  can  be  no  article  of  greater  importance  to  this  country  than 
t'lgar^Do  article  with  respect  to  which  a  reduction  of  price  would  be  of  more  im- 
p'^rtanee.  But  this  I  can  with  truth  affirm,  that  it  was  no  desire  to  protect 
pe»t  moDopoliea,  which  induced  us  to  reserve  the  reduction  upon  sugar.  When- 
^«r  yoa  do  deal  with  that  article,  I  doubt  whether  you  will  not  deal  with  it  in  a 
^^^^Bner  which  will  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the 
k>wer  of  foreign  sugar.  We  rescrv«i  the  article  of  sugar  partly  with  the  view  of 
CMD^  it  ai  an  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  reductions  in  the  import 
'^titKs  payable  upon  our  produce  in  foreign  sugar-growing  countries ;  but  much  more 
^  this  ground,  that  we  did  not  deem  it  right  to  give  a  free  unlimited  admission  to 
'^^|B  sopr,  without  any  reference  to  the  consideration  as  to  whether  it  was  the 
^^'^woe  of  free  or  of  slave  labour.  I  said  this  should  be  our  ruling  principle  when  I 
*^  to  opposition;  I  maintained  it  last  session  in  office,  and  I  still  adhere  to  it. 
I  •ttvolf  jon  should,  if  it  be  in  your  power,  attempt  to  make  stipulations  in 
•^•oor,  not  only  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  but  for  the  modification  of 
^'ivoy  itadf.  Yon  should  attempt  to  obtain  conditions  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
'V^  before  you  srant  the  indiscriminate  reduction  of  duty.  I  expressed  this 
'<pu)ioo  last  jear  and  acted  upon  it,  and  I  still  maintain  it ;  and  considering  the  dis- 
n^D  io  which  this  country  was  lately  involved — considering  the  position  it  has 
jnimtained  with  respect  to  America — considering  the  principles  which  it  has  main- 
^oa)  with  respect  to  France— I  do  say,  that  there  never  was  a  period  when  it  was 
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more  important  that  this  country  should  prove  to  the  world  that  she  did  not  rt-ia 
for  tlie  purpose  of  obtaining  pecuniary  advantage,  those  institutions  which  she  to 
merly  maintained.  There  has  been  a  great  disposition  to  charge  this  country  wi 
having  being  influenced  to  the  suppression  of  slavery  by  the  pressure  of  roeFcanti 
considerations;  and  it  certainly  would  abate  our  moral  influence,  if  we  d 
lightly,  for  the  sake  of  a  free-trade  in  sugar,  abandon  the  opportunity  of  makir 
such  a  trade  instrumental  in  ameliorating  slavery  in  sugar-growing  countries.  I  $. 
no  more  on  this  point.  When  I  was  asked,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  what  pan 
cular  article  should  be  subjected  to  a  reduction  of  duty,  I  declined  to  answer,  < 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  fair  to  make  such  a  selection,  and  to  inquire  into  tj 
intentions  of  government  as  to  proposed  changes  at  the  very  opening  of  the  sessioj 
But,  at  any  rate,  we  can  see  what  has  happened  with  regard  to  the  timlij 
duties.  The  opposition  made  to  the  change  I  proposed  to  those  duties  iv^ 
that  I  went  much  farther  than  her  Majesty ^s  late  government,  and  that  I  w 
sacriflcing  a  large  portion  of  revenue  in  the  hope  of  reducing  the  price  of  timbe 
We  permitted  colonial  timber  to  come  in  at  a  mere  nominal  duty,  and  we  great 
reduced  the  price  of  Baltic  timber.  But,  says  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  ^*  v( 
have  done  nothing  for  the  consumer.  You  have  merely  lost  a  revenue,  without  r 
ducing  the  price  of  timber.^'  That  is  not  the  fact.  There  has  been  a  great  dim 
nution  in  the  price  of  timber.  Sir,  I  quite  admit  that,  in  the  present  state  of  tl 
country,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  reduction  in  price  is  referab 
to  the  diminished  duty  or  the  diminished  demand ;  but  that  there  has  been  a  grc; 
reduction  in  the  price  of  timber  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment.  I  hold  in  my  h&i 
a  comparative  statement  of  the  prices  paid  for  timber  in  the  dock-yards,  during  tl 
years  1841  and  1842.  In  1841  Riga  timber  was  £5:6:  Sd.  a  load ;  in  1842,  at'i 
the  10th  October,  it  was  £4:2:  6J.  In  the  first  year  Dantzic  timber  was  £5:4:\iii 
in  1842,  £3:\H:9d,  In  deals  there  was  no  such  diflerence,  for  the  duty  did  u 
apply.  In  the  first  year  Canadian  red  pine  was  X4 :16:6c/;  in  the  secon 
.£3  :  16  :  6^.  In  the  first  yellow  pine  was  £4  3s, ;  in  the  latter,  £S  U,  In  the  fir 
year,  Stockholm  timber  was  £4  10«. ;  in  the  latter,  £3  Is,  Now,  so  far  as  an  a 
solute  reduction  of  price,  it  has  unquestionably  taken  place  to  an  extent  at  lea 
equivalent  to  the  abatement  of  the  duty.  I  admit,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  »an 
causes  may  have  influenced  the  depression  of  price  in  timber  as  those  which  o|)€rati 
in  the  case  of  other  articles.  But,  says  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Cobden),  " yc 
reduce  the  price  of  timber  when  there  are  no  factories  to  be  built;"  as  if  there  w. 
nothing  else  in  the  world  but  factories.  I  don^t  undervalue  the  importance  of  fa 
tories ;  but  to  say  that,  when  bridges,  houses,  and  various  other  buildings  areaiwaj 
to  be  constructed  or  repaired,  no  advantage  is  derived  in  the  great  reduction  of  tl 
price  of  timber,  simply  because  no  additional  cotton  mills  are  required,  is  an  ar^n 
ment  which  only  indicates  tliat  the  hon.  gentleman*s  notion  of  commercial  prosper ' 
and  the  happiness  of  the  nation  all  centre  in  the  erection  of  cotton  mills  throughoi 
the  country.  I  think  I  can  establish  the  importance  of  the  alteration  by  the  Won 
of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  for  there  was  no  one  article  to  which  he  attached  greater  iii 
portance  than  timber.  He  said: — *^  You  have  coal  and  iron  cheap;  make  timU 
cheap  too,  and  you  have  the  three  great  elements  of  commercial  prosperity." 

And  although  ftictories  are  not  building,  and  mill-owners  have  not  derived  an 
advantage  from  the  reduction  which  has  lately  been  effected  in  the  price  of  tiinboi 
yet  the  lion,  gentleman  would  find  it  very  dilficult  to  convince  the  great  hulk  of  fu 
community  that  they  have  derived  no  advantage  from  the  diminution  in  the  price  i 
timber.  We  come  next  to  articles  of  human  subsistence.  It  is  said  we  did  noth'ri}; 
in  the  tarifi^  respecting  such  articles,  because,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  good  i\ill ' 
our  supporters  we  were  afraid  to  touch  them  eftectually.  Why,  we  found  caiii 
prohibited,  and  salt  meat  subject  to  high  duties;  we  diminished  the  dutiej«,  and  p* 
mittcil  the  prohibition.  But  it  is  said  that  not  the  slightest  benefit  accrued  fi;on)  tli 
reduction,  or  the  abolition  of  the  prohibition :  that  the  change  has  not  varied  iu  i; 
slightest  degree  the  price  of  meat.  If  1  retained  the  prohibition  and  the  high  dutio 
what  would  be  said  ?  How  you  would  d.vell  on  the  importance  of  the  trafiBc  in  nu'a 
and  cattle,  and  charge  me  with  obstructing  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  countn 
But  I  reduced  the  duty  on  meat  to  an  amount  fixod  at  so  moderate  a  rate,  that } 
{the  opposition)  did  not  object  to  it,  and  I  took  away  the  prohibition  from  the  iuj|  ot 
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h'Hmori'attle,  and  now  you  say  that  the  change  has  not  been  attended  with  the 
y'ljrneiX  advantage— that  it  is  all  a  mockery  and  delusion.  Sir,  when  that  language 
'•<  tk'iii  with  respect  to  those  articles  of  subsistence,  it  leads  me  to  think  that  you 
r?atlf  oTcrrate  ihe  advantages  which  you  now  say  are  to  be  derived  froth  a  free-trade 
ifl  cfiTD.  Why,  what  said  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Baring)  the  other  night  P 
H^  did  Dot  say  that  we  manifested  any  desire  to  sacrifice  the  permanent  interests  of 
the  foantty  for  the  attainment  of  political  or  party  advantages.  On  the  contrary, 
rre  right  hon.  gentleman  proclaimed  that  we  perilled  the  existence  of  the  government 
{>T  reffloviDg  the  prohibition  on  cattle,  and  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  forbearance  of 
*:?  opposition,  we  should  have  been  left  in  a  minority,  and  been  compelled  to  re- 
.!iini>h  the  reins  of  power.  Well,  according  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  repre- 
'^oHoD,  we  are  entitled  to  credit ;  for  how  could  we  have  given  a  greater  proof  that 
^i  were  bent  on  pursuing  what  we  believed  was  for  the  public  advantage,  than  to 
mU  oar  existence  as  a  government  on  the  removal  of  this  prohibition  ?  And  when 
;ii«  ri^t  bon.  gentleman  claims  credit  for  supporting  me  on  the  reduction  of  duty, 
hi>  ought  at  least  to  admit  that  we  were  not  desirous  of  deferring  to  opinions  in  which 
i'didDot  partake,  or  of  sacrificing  the  public  welfare  for  the  sake  of  conciliating 
I'ur  qipporters.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  corn- laws.  I  did  certainly  retain  the 
•'jieiple  of  a  floctnating  scale.  It  was  said,  when  I  proposed  that  measure,  that  it 
vouid  be  of  no  advantage  in  diminishing  the  price  of  com.  It  was  said  that  I  was 
>^dering  the  exclusion  of  foreign  corn  more  strict  by  the  addition  of  new  towns  in 
'£i(iog  the  averages.  It  was  said  too  that  the  Bank  of  England  would  be  exhausted 
"f  i!i  zold  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  sliding-scale.  But  you  cannot  deny 
tbt  there  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the  price.  Ob,  but  it  is  now  said  that  it  is 
<r.urelr  owing  to  the  harvest.  But  you  prophesied  that  the  harvest  would  be  an 
^iBp^»illcti¥e  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  to  what 
r^  >se  the  fail  of  price  is  owing,  but  at  any  rate  you  cannot  deny  that  there  has  been 

*  coonderable  reduction.  Now,  take  the  prices — and  you  will  see  the  reduction 
"ft^ted,  DO  doubt,  by  the  harvest  as  a  main  cause, — for  the  last  six  years.  On  the 
-'^iJinaary.  1836,  wheat  was  59*.  per  quarter;  in  January,  1838,  it  was  52*.  4rf. 
^T  quarter;  in  January,  1839,  it  was  78«.  2d.  per  quarter;  in  January,  1840,  it 
«As  68«.  5<i.  per  quarter ;  in  January,  1841,  it  was  61*.  8^.  per  quarter ;  in  January, 
N'i,  it  was  63*.  Id.  per  quarter ;  and  in  January,  1843,  it  was  46*.  lid.  per  quarter. 
^o«,  it  is  said  that  the  reduction  in  price  is  no  benefit  whatever.  I  confess  that  this 
t^imojt  dUcoaraging  statement,  when  we  compare  such  comments  with  the  predic- 
^Viti  indulged  in  before  any  alteration  was  made.  Now,  if  ever  a  principle  were 
QUBtaioed  by  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  it  was  that  the  high  price  of  provisions 
*ii  the  maio  cause  of  the  depression  of  trade,  and  of  the  diminished  consumption  of 
^ickjofmaoufaeture.  A  pamphlet  was  written  by  an  hon.  gentleman,  an  active 
Tf-nberof  the  Anti-Corn-law  League,  which  gave  the  price  of  corn  and  other  articles 

-  '-ibdirifence  for  some  years  past,  and  in  which  it  was  contended  that  twenty  mil- 
>  'J  of  additional  capital  was  applied  to  the  purchase  of  articles  of  food,  and  with- 
'rt^a  from  the  purchase  of  manufactures ;  and  the  great  evils  of  the  country  were 
•'•ributed  to  the  high  prices  of  provisions.    From  some  cause  or  other  you  have  now 

*  i>«  price,  and  now  the  doctrine  is,  it  does  not  matter  a  farthing  what  the  price  of 
p^Tisioos  is — the  great  panacea  is  a  free-trade  in  corn.  Well,  with  respect  to  the 
"-jfctions  to  the  new  towns.  I  introduced  them  to  prevent  frauds.  Some  said  I 
Jii »  mert  intention  of  increasing  protection  ;  some  said  that  I  should  diminish  the 
"•'^»  in  the  new  towns,  and  raise  the  duty  on  foreign  corn.  What  is  the  result  ? 
It  iw«ity-five  eases,  with  <me  exception,  the  price  in  the  new  towns  has  been  higher 
Tja  in  the  old.  Thus  I  did  take  a  double  security  against  fraud  without  any  in- 
' ';'a«e  of  protection.  I  am  charged  with  leaving  the  law  in  a  state  of  uncertainty — 
'jh  implyiog  a  secret  reserve  to  alter  the  law  next  session.  Now  the  fact  is,  a 
^'i'iUter  ioiwers  questions  in  his  place  in  parliament  under  great  disadvantages,  A 
3JRi>ter  desires  to  give  every  information  that  he  can  on  public  concerns  consistent 
«ifQ  public  duty.  On  the  first  night  of  the  session  the  question  was  addressed  to  me 
'"'' j^  yon  intend  to  alter  the  corn-laws  this  session  ?  *'  My  answer  was — **  I  do 
i^A,"   'flieft  it  was  said  I  had  made  a  voluntary  declaration  that  I  would  not  alter 

*  i-m  this  session,  but  that  I  had  made  a  reserve  with  a  view  to  a  succeeding  session. 
^^*f  10  these  cases,  much  depends  on  the  animus  of  the  questioner.     Of  course 
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the  hon.  gentleman  who  pat  the  question  to  me  was  specifying  the  present  session 
and  never  thought  of  asking  me — do  you,  in  the  coone  of  the  next  or  of  any  futiir 
session,  intend  to  propose  an  alteration  in  the  existing  law  P  When  the  qoestioi 
was  put  to  »e,  whether  I  oontemplated  any  alteratioa  in  the  present  session, 
answered  frankly — I  do  not.  To  this  some  gentlemen  immediatdy  say — See  i 
what  state  of  uncertain ry  you  leave  the  law.  You,  as  minister,  d^er  the  oour^ 
you  mean  to  take.  You  will  do  nothing  this  session,  but  you  do  not  say  you  wil 
abide  by  your  law.  Abide !  Sir,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  I  will  abide  by  any  la^ 
but  I  will  say  this — ^I  do  not  now  contemplate  any  alteration  in  the  law;  I  se 
nothing  in  the  experience  of  the  last  four  or  fire  months  to  induce  me  to  take  a  dii 
ferent  view  of  the  question  from  what  I  did  last  session ;  but  if  I  am  asked  wfaethti 
I  will  undertake,  whatever  may  be  my  experience,  whatever  may  be  the  pro: 
of  failure  that  may  force  itself  upon  my  conviction — I  say,  if  after  saeh  proof  an 
experience  of  failure,  I  am  asked  whether,  in  order  to  purchase  support,  I  will  task 
a  stipulation  to  adhere  to  a  law  that  shall  have  failed,  I  say  at  once  that  there  is  ni 
support  that  I  will  consent  to  purchase  on  such  conditions.  In  a  matter  of  thi 
kind,  which  cannot  be  considered  to  involve  a  vital  question,  which  cannot  be  bu|I 
posed  to  endanger  the  monarchy,  for  instance,  or  the  union  of  the  kingdom — in 
matter  of  this  kind,  I  say,  I  should  be  unworthy  the  station  I  hold,  if,  as  a  minlslei 
I  were  to  undertake  to  maintain  the  law  one  hour  after  I  had  become  convince 
that  the  public  interest  demanded  its  abrogation.  If,  however,  this  law  is  to  ii 
altered,  what  is  the  principle  on  which  the  alteration  is  to  take  place  ?  If  the  nob^ 
lord  brings  forward  a  motion  of  this  sort,  and  if  the  real  object  of  that  motion  is  ti 
obtain  an  alteration  of  the  Corn-laws,  I  have  a  right  to  ask  the  supporters  of  th 
noble  lord  what  their  real  views  are  ?  If  they  succeed  in  this  motion,  they  must  u 
well  aware  that  not  one  hour  could  elapse  without  their  being  called  upon  to  mak 
a  full  statement  of  their  intentions.  Does  the  noble  lord  mean  to  adhere  onalrerabl 
to  the  principle  of  a  fixed  duty?  See  what  taunts  the  right  hon.  gentlemai 
the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  threw  out  agunst  me,  under  an  idea  that 
mi^ht  not  adhere  unalterably  to  my  own  measure;  yet  what  was  the  conduct  of  tli 
right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  with  their  own  plan  for  the  settlement  of  the  Coni 
laws  P  They  first  brought  forward  the  proposition  of  a  fixed  duty,  but  before  th«j 
even  approached  the  introduction  of  their  own  bill,  the  noble  lord  declared  that  hi 
views  had  undergone  a  change.  We  argued  that  a  fixed  duty  was  altogether  delq 
sive  as  a  protection  to  agriciUture,  because  in  a  season  of  great  scarcity,  or  wlie 
com  rose  to  an  average  of  7S9,  or  76s.,  it  would  be  found  utterly  impossible  to  le? 
the  fixed  duty.  The  noble  lord,  in  proportion  as  he  gave  more  consideration  to  tti 
question,  began  to  see  that  this  was  the  case,  and  then  the  noble  lord  avowed  bin 
self  ready  to  modify  his  own  law  in  this  respect,  and  declared  that  he  was  read  j  t 
abandon  his  fixed  dutv  under  a  pressure  of  high  prices.  The  noble  lord,  whos 
friends  now  demand  that  I,  as  minister,  shall  either  abandon  this  law,  or  pltde 
myself  to  maintain  it  irrevocably  under  all  circumstances,  the  noble  lord  himsel 
before  he  approached  the  introduction  of  his  own  bill,  claimed,  and  justly  claimei 
for  himself  the  privilege  of  modifying  his  views.  He  determined  to  retain  the  sy? 
tem  of  averages,  and  when  wheat  approached  the  price  of  75a.^  he  admitted  that  h 
fixed  dutv  could  not  be  enforced.  And  the  noble  lord  was  quite  right  to  claim  fi 
himself  this  privilege ;  but  I  do  say  those  who  concede  this  privilege  to  the  nub! 
lord,  ought  not  to  te  so  strict  in  demanding  of  his  opponents  that  they  shall  irrevf 
cably  adhere  to  a  measure  they  have  once  adopted.  Between  the  noble  lord  an 
ourselves  there  is,  in  point  of  fact,  no  difference  of  principle.  The  noble  lord  eon 
tends  for  the  necessity  of  a  protective  duty.  But  then  the  noble  lord  contends  al* 
that  a  fixed  duty  would  have  the  e£Pect  of  establishing  a  regular  trade  in  com,  an 
would  have  the  effect  of  securing  an  active  intercourse  with  the  United  States  < 
America.  Well,  the  noble  lord  vindicates  a  fixed  duty  of  8«.,  on  the  ground  that  tV 
landed  interest  is  entitled  to  protection,  and  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  £xchequ< 
calls  upon  us  to  settle  the  question.  To  settle  the  question !  Does  the  r<;t 
hon.  gentleman  really  feel  confident  that  a  fixed  duty  of  8«.  will  settle  the  question 
Does  he  feel  confident  that  sucti  a  fixed  duty  will  put  an  end  to  agitation,  and  Ici 
to  the  immediate  dispersing  of  the  anti-Com-law  league  P  Why,  this  very  nis:! 
we  were  told  by  the  hon.  member  for  Salford,  that  a  fix^  doty  of  8«.  would  be  equ 
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Tikai  to  t  tax  on  corn  of  ^0,000,000.  This,  I  admit,  was  a  very  extravagant 
cakttUtion;  but  supposing  a  fixed  duty  of  Ss,  to  be  in  force,  and  wheat  at  76s., 
if  tbe  boo.  gentleman  even  approaches  the  truth,  if  he  supposes  the  tax  to  be  only 
(«e-balf  of  his  first  estimate,  if  be  calcuktes  it  only  at  i?  10,000,000  instead  of 
i20,000,000,  will  any  man  tell  me  that  it  will  not  be  the  hon.  member^s  intention 
to  go  on  agitating  the  question  till  be  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  8«.  f  My  objection 
to  s  fixed  doty  u,  that  it  presses  with  peculiar  severity  upon  the  consumer  when 
eon  is  iugh,  and  it  equally  presses  upon  the  producer  when  prices  are  low.  1  shall 
be  told,  indeed,  that  a  fixra  duty  will  lead  to  a  greater  regularity  in  the  trade ;  but 
Inj  there  are  drcomstances  which  make  it  impossible,  under  any  state  of  the  law, 
toealeokUe  upon  stationary  prices  for  such  an  article  as  com.  Even  in  New  York 
ttseU;  when  prices  have  in  no  way  been  infiuenced  by  a  demand  from  this  country, 
there  ba?e  been  as  great  variations  in  price,  under  a  system  of  complete  free-trade,  as 
ID  Eogiaod  under  the  slidiog-scale.  The  two  noble  lords  opposite  are  agreed  as  to 
the  amoont  of  a  fixed  duty,  but  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Tiverton,  would 
oiaiotsin  it,  not  as  a  protection  to  agriculturists,  but  with  a  view  to  a  revenue.  If 
the  noble  lord  the  member  for  London  is  wrong,  if  the  landed  interest  be  not  entitled 
u>  proieetioo  from  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  if  it  be  not  necessary  to  restrict 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn  for  the  purpose  of  preventins^  too  great  dependence 
OQ  foreigB  supply,  if  those  two  |M>8itions  be  conceded,  1  will  venture  to  say  tliat  a 
fixed  duty  of  Ss.  on  foreign  corn,  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  would  not  be  main- 
taioed  for  two  months.  Observe  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Tiverton,  denies 
that  theieb  any  necessity  for  protection;  he  would  impose  a  fixed  duty  of  Ss,  on 
fi^ijgQ  com  for  the  mere  purpose  of  gaining  revenue.  The  noble  lord  cannot  resist 
the  iofsrenee,  that  if  the  landed  interest  have  no  need  of  protection,  and  if  com  be  a 
fit  solject  of  taxation,  com  that  is  the  produce  of  your  own  country  ought  to  be 
Ikbie  to  taxation.  He  cannot  resist  the  argument  that  the  duty  ought  not  to  be  one 
(<f  S<.  00  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  but  4f.  on  foreign  corn,  and  4s,  on  home- 
gtomn  com,  the  duty  to  be  collected,  for  greater  convenience,  at  the  mill  at  which 
it  u  gnmnd.  The  noble  lord  wishes  to  maintain  a  duty  of  6«.  for  the  purpose  of 
meooe.  What,  then,  would  be  the  state  of  the  cose?  You  levy  a  duty  of /5,000,000 
OD  ooe  species  of  com  which  is  your  own  produce^I  mean  malt.  And  would  you 
h^y  adncy  of  ^^,000,000  or  j^,000,000  on  foreign  wheat,  and  no  dutv  whatever 
u  hame-grown  wheat,  if  the  landed  interest  be  not  entitled  to  protection  ?  It  is 
quire  clear,  yon  would  in  that  case,  be  reversing  the  principle  on  which  you  proceed 
M  the  case  of  barley.  You  derive  nothing  froin  foreign  grain  in  the  article  of  bar- 
ley.  Too  derive  your  whole  revenue  from  barley,  the  produce  of  your  own  country, 
ud  die  noble  lord  would  derive  the  whole  of  his  revenue  from  wheat,  the  produce  of 
Q^heroooatries,  and  exempt  wheat  which  is  the  growth  of  his  own  country  from  any 
{art  of  the  duty.  Therefore,  I  think  the  noble  lord^s  (Lord  John  RusselFs)  prin- 
ciple of  tindicating  his  fixed  duty,  because  the  agricultural  interest  is  entitled  to 
prDieetioo,  ia,  at  least,  a  better  ground  to  assume  than  that  which  is  stated  by  his 
(Mible  firieod,  who  claims  the  dutv  on  foreign  com  for  the  mere  purpose  of  revenue. 
The  other  alternative  is  the  absolute  and  total  abrogation  of  the  Corn-laws*  I  must 
i>J  1  entertain  firmly  the  opinion  that  if  you  were  at  once  to  give  effect  to  your 
nevi,  and  permit  the  free  and  unrestricted  importation  of  foreign  com,  you  would 
^iiplaoe  aoeh  a  mass  of  productive  industry  in  this  country  as  would  greatly  aggra- 
fue  the  present  distress.  Seeing  nothing  in  the  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
pt^Qt  law  to  induce  me  to  change  the  views  I  expressed  in  the  course  of  last  ses' 
^  belieriog  that  the  application  of  a  fixed  duty  would  have  no  more  tendency  to 
icuie  diis  question  than  the  retention  of  the  present  law,  believing  that  the  total 
f^  of  the  Corn-laws  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  this  country,  I 
uaoot  eoDfeot  to  the  measures  which  are  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  existing 
CWlaws,  The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  F.  T.  Baring)  who  spoke  last  night 
vith  n  mneh  animation — a  degree  of  animation  which  I  have  not  witnessed  in  this 
Uonse  HDee  the  day  that  he  detected  a  difierential  duty  on  colonial  asses,  charged 
^  present  government  with  having  unsettled  every  thing,  and  settled  nothing — 
^  is  to  say,  that  we,  who  have  so  far  at  least  reformed  the  commercial  code  of  this 
^try,  that  we  have  reduced  the  duties  on  raw  produce,  and  the  elements  of  manu- 
uetures  to  less  than  6  per  cent,  in  every  case,  the  duties  on  half  manufactured 
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articles  to  10  or  12  per  cent.,  and  the  duties  on  manufactured  articles  to  20  per  cent . 
that  her  Majesty*s  government  have  unsettled  every  thing,  and  settled  nothio^r 
Tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  acquiesces  in  his  present  motion,  which,  although  I  am 
confident,  is  not  brought  forward  by  the  noble  lord  with  that  view,  yet  cleark 
appears  after  the  comments  made  on  it  by  the  noble  lord*s  friend,  the  hon.  member 
for  Halifax  and  others,  to  be  in  effect,  whatever  it  may  be  in  intention,  an  implied 
censure  on  government  for  not  having  brought  forward  some  other  measure  ol 
extensive  relief.  Sir,  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  call  for  measures  of  relief,  and  to 
insist  on  government  proposing  an  immediate  relief  for  the  public  distress.  I  am 
afraid  that  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  governments  are  liable  to  such 
a  demand;  but  it  is  much  easier  to  make  that  demand  than  to  comply  with  it;  but 
I  think  it  rather  hard,  that  this  charge  of  having  unsettled  every  thing  and  settled 
nothing,  should  proceed  from  our  predecessors  in  office.  I  should  like  to  compare 
the  course  which  the  late  government  took  in  1840  with  the  course  I  and  my  cuU 
leagues  took  in  1842.  Sir,  it  is  with  unaffected  regret  that  I  enter  into  those  party 
conflicts  on  a  question  of  this  kind.  I  wish  most  heartily  and  sincerely,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  in  this  respect  followed  the  example  of  the  noble  lonl. 
I  think  these  mere  party  topics  are  misplaced  on  a  question  of  this  kind,  and  on 
an  occasion  like  the  present;  but  when  party  attacks  are  made  with  great  acrimony, 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  defend  one^s  self.  In  1840,  noble  lords  and  right  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  were  in  possession  of  power.  They  now  declare  themselves  tlip 
great,  the  uniform,  the  consistent  advocates  of  the  principle  of  free-trade,  and  maio. 
tain  that  thev  have  always  looked  to  the  relaxation  of  commercial  restrictions  as  the 
true  foundation  of  national  prosperity,  and  sometimes  they  chai^  us  with  being  the 
servile  adherents  of  the  opposite  system,  while  they  are  constantly  drawing  a  contrast 
between  the  weak  and  inefficient  measures  of  the  present  government  and  those 
which  they  themselves  adopted  when  in  possession  of  power.  I  will  not  take  the 
measures  which  they  attempted  to  bring  under  our  consideration  when  they  were 
in  their  last  extremity.  Every  great  sinner,  if  you  judge  of  him  when  his  end  is 
approaching  and  he  is  greatly  alarmed  for  his  existence,  when  he  makes  vows  of  a 
better  life,  seems  a  moral  man;  if  you  were  to  judge  of  him  from  that  period  of  iiis 
life  only,  you  might  think  highly  of  hi*«  moral  qualities,  but  the  time  to  judge  of  bi« 
adherence  to  great  principles  is  not  when  he  is  in  the  hour  of  dying,  but  when  be 
has  strength  to  give  effect  to  his  intentions.  If  as  minister  you  had  not  strength  to 
give  effect  to  your  principles,  you  might  have  given  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  your 
conviction,  by  saeriOcing  power  and  place  for  the  sake  of  adhering  to  them.  I  will; 
not  dwell,  therefore,  on  the  conduct  of  the  late  government  in  1841,  when  tberej 
were  significant  proofit  given  that  their  tenure  of  power  was  very  precarions;  bat  I' 
will  go  to  the  year  1840,  when  the  indications  of  approaehing  dissolation  were  not 
quite  so  clear  and  certain,  and  I  will  compare  the  acts  of  the  late  government,  in  1840,! 
with  the  acts  of  the  present  government,  who  are  said  to  have  settled  nothing  and  iiiH 
settled  every  thing.  In  1840  there  had  been  a  continuance  of  severe  distress — tbcrol 
had  been  a  great  suffering.  That  was  the  time  to  havedeclared  to  parliament  that  y<Ni 
looked  to  the  removal  of  commercial  restrictions  for  the  restoration  of  prosperityJ 
You  say  we  admit  the  existence  of  general  and  severe  distress,  and  yet  we  have  doiw 
nothing  in  the  course  of  the  present  session  to  relieve  it.  Wliy,  you  did  the  same  inj 
1840.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1840,  you  put  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  li 
Majesty: — "My  lords  and  gentlemen — I  learn  with  great  sorrow  that  thecoi 
mercial  embarrassments  which  have  taken  place  in  this  and  other  countries  * 
subjected  many  of  the  manufacturing  districts  to  severe  distress"^ — 

Words  not  very  different  from  those  which  her  Majesty  has  made  use  of  in  tli 
speech  of  1843.  Now,  what  were  the  great  measures  of  commercial  relief  whio 
you  brought  forward  in  1840?  You  charge  us  with  the  abandonment  of  principle  i 
not  carrying  out  our  principles  to  their  legitimate  extent?  What  was  the  court 
you  yourselves  pursued  in  1840?  Look  at  the  course  you  then  took  with  referent 
to  the  article  on  sugar.  It  would  appear  from  the  language  you  now  hold  as  if  ytH 
had  been  straining  every  nerve,  and  making  evo-y  sacrifice,  for  the  purpose  I 
obtaining  the  free  admission  of  sugar.  This  was  in  no  remote  period— in  1844 
The  distress  had  then  been  of  great  extent  and  long  duration.  If  you  were  I 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  your  principles,  1840  was  the  time  toa«$ci 
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ihm,  aod  to  maintain  your  opinions  at  any  hazard.     Rut  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Etefaequer  tells  me  it  is,  above  all  things  pernicious  not  to  allow  a  reduction  of  duty 
OQ  sugar— a  great  article  of  consumption.     Who  ever  heard   of  such  misconduct 
(eacckimed  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  on  the  part  of  a  government?  But 
vhatdidyoD,  the  late  government  do,  as  to  sugar ?^   In  1840,  a  year  of  distress, 
liter  70a  had  admitted  the  existence  of  the  distress  in  her  Mujesty^s  Speech,  a  motion 
vafEDsde  on  the  subject  of  **8Ugar,"  by  the  hon.  member  for  Dumfries  (Mr.  Kwart), 
aod  to  this  effect:— That  the  duties  on  foreign  sugar  should  be  reduced  from  63«. 
to  35#.  per  cwt.    There  was  an  opportunity  for  the  vindication  of  your  principles. 
There  was  a  duty  of  63s.  existing  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  sugar;  and  the  hon. 
mnnberfor  Dumfries  proposed  to  reduce  it  to  S6s,  Why,  he  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
iierMajesty^s  ministers.     On  a  division,  the  Noes  were  122,  and  the  Ayes  27 ;  and  this 
ootioofor  the  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  95.  The  tel- 
lers for  the  majority  on  that  occasion  were  Mr.  TuflTnell  and  Sir  T.  Troubridgo.    But 
vbat  course  did  those  who  now  call  for  the  importation  of  foreign  sugar  take  upon  that 
oecariofl?  Every  one  of  the  then  ministers  voted  against  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
QKmber  for  Dumfries.     Nay  more,  they  assigned  as  a  reason  for  so  doing,  that  there 
Mght  to  be  a  distinction  between  sugar  the  produce  of  free-labbur,  and  sugar  the 
prodiwe of  slave-labour;  at  least  thev  urged  that  that  was  a  most  important consi- 
dendon.    True,  they  said,  coffee  aud  other  articles  are  the  produce  of  slave-labour; 
but  there  is  a  material  distinction  between  the  two  articles,  and  we  will  not  admit 
fcreigQ  skve-made  sugar.     The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  is  now  for 
^liog  the  trade,  rejected  the  hon.  member  for  Dumfries*  motion  in  1840,  thougli 
<iistre»s  was  pressing  and  severe,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  used  all  the  intlu- 
eoceofgofemment  against  it.     As  far  as  language  and  argument  can  be  depended 
upon,  the  speculators  in  sugar  were  at  that  moment  led  to  suppose  that  the  duties 
vcoid  be  maintained.     In  1841,  however,  when  the  pressure  upon  the  government 
twamc  very  great,  they  themselves  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  sugar,  and 
charged  their  adversaries  with  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  because 
they  voold  persist  in  voting  in  1841  as  they  had  voted  in  1840.     Was  that  the  way 
lo  ttule  trade?  Was  that  the  way  to  give  confidence  to  colonial  proprietors  and 
tii^'chants  who  trade  in  foreign  sugar? — to  resist  in  1840,  on  grounds,  which  I  admit, 
*ere  not  stated  as  permanent,  but  on  grounds  infinitely  more  uncertain  than  any 
tliiug  which  I  have  said  respecting  the  corn-law — a  proposition  for  reducing  the 
^^^dades,  and  then,  in  1841,  to  propose  to  reduce  them  yourselves?    Do  I  com- 
p'tinofyoa  for  proposing  that  reduction?  Do  I  deny  you  the  right,  if  your  views 
Uiered,  and  you  saw  reason  to  propose  a  change,  to  make  it?  No,  I  do  not;  but  I 
^  think  that  yon  ought  to  have  some  little  toleration,  and  exercise  some  charity, 
^m  vou  make  indiscriminate  and  acrimonious  attacks  upon  your  political  oppo- 
i^fnt&i  mneh  less  obnoxious  to  them  than  yourselve.'^?  Well,  but  the  corn-laws.    You 
cij^os  with  eansing  uncertainty  about  the  corn-law.     Who  would  not  suppose, 
from  the  tenor  of  this  debate,  and  the  charges  made  against  me,  that  hon,  gentle. 
™«i  were  actually  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  corn-law  repeal.     To  hear  them  talk, 
^yone  would  believe  that  they  had,  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  been 
^vc«itingao  alteration  of  the  corn-laws,  as  the  one  great  panacea  for  the  national 
l^i^ress.    The  question  of  the  corn-laws  was  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords 
^  IWO.    Uncertainty  about  the  corn-laws!  Does  it  add  to  certainty  to  make  the 
er^^wi  an  open  question?  Does  it  add  to  certainty  to  have  no  opinion,  as  a 
^^vernmeot,  on  the  subject?    This  is  a  question  to  which  you  profess  to  attach 
r^ importance.     You  say  that  it  ought  to  be  settled,  in  order  that  the  public  mind 
^»y  be  relieved,  and  the  agriculturists  know  to  what  extent  they  may  invest  their 
iipital:  that  a  man  who  takes  a  lease  of  a  farm  for  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years 
'i^n  know  what  he  has  to  depend  upon.    Is  it  consistent  with  such  language  as  this, 
f'waduriRp^  five  or  six  years  you  permitted  the  corn -laws  to  be  an  open  question? 
Iheqnestioa  of  the  corn-laws  was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of 
Ix)fds  by  £ari  Fitzwilliam  in  1840,  and  one  member  of  the  government  voted  for  the 
rtible  Eirfi  motion.     The  Earl  of  Clarendon  upon  that  occasion  said ; — "  It  would 
It  irntnie  were  be  to  say  that  he  bad  any  hope  or  expectation  that  their  lordships 
»uqU  agree  to  the  noble  earl's  motion,  but  he  should  still  deeply  regret  a  contrary 

ll»-VOL.IV. 
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decision,  because  negativing  the  resolution  would  affirm  that  the  present  law  required 
no  change,  and,  therefore,  admitted  of  no  consideration/' 

There  was  the  dictum  of  one  of  the  ministers — he  would  be  sorry  to  see  the  re- 
solution negatived,  because  that  would  imply  there  was  to  be  no  change  in  the 
existing  law!  Well,  but  the  head  of  the  government  and  the  organ  of  the  govern- 
ment— ^he  who  spoke  the  collective  opinion  of  the  cabinet  on  such  a  great  question 
also  addressed  the  House,  and  held  this  language: — ^^  Indeed,  upon  the  moiion 
itselfy  as  presented  to  the  House  by  his  noble  friend,  he  had  very  little  difficulty. 
For  the  noble  earl  proposed,  that  Mt  was  expedient  to  enter  into  an  inquiry  upon 
this  subject.'  Now,  he  (Lord  Melbourne)  was  distinctly  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
inexpedient.** 

Here  is  a  mode  of  giving  confidence  to  the  agriculturists,  and  letting  the  men 
who  take  leases  know  what  they  have  to  depend  upon.  To  think,  af^er  this,  of  my 
being  condemned  because  I  do  not  think  it  quite  wise  to  pledge  myself  for  ever  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  law.  Lord  Melbourne  went  on  to  say : — *^  Yet  lie 
would  guard  himself  against  being  supposed  to  pledge  himself  to  maintain  the  ex- 
isting duties.  He  bad  never  so  pledged  himself,  nor  did  he  mean  to  do  so.  Thi!< 
was  no  question  of  stubborn  principle  from  which  he  could  safely  pledge  himself 
not  to  swerve ;  for  considerations  of  various  kinds  of  economy  or  of  policy  miglit 
arise,  not  only  to  justify,  but  to  render  necessary  the  adoption  of  a  different  coun;e. 
Tet,  under  present  circumstances,  he  did  not  think  it  wise  for  parliament  to  stir  the 
question,  as  they  would  stir  it,  if  they  adopted  the  motion  of  hb  noble  friend." 

And  then,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  give  confidence  to  the  agriculturists,  and  to 
assure  them  that  his  government  contemplated  no  change  in  the  corn-law,  Lord 
Melbourne  pounced  upon  a  declaration  made  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  quoted  il  in 
this  manner: — *^  He  could  not  dismiss  from  his  mind  the  apprehension  that  it  was 
unwise  to  rely  entirely  for  the  maintenance  of  a  great  portion  of  the  population 
upon  a  foreign  supply.  In  that  opinion  he  had  the  support  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
The  United  States,  with  a  great  and  yearly  increasing  population,  with  almost  an 
unlimited  amount  of  land  which  yet  remained  to  be  brought  into  cultivation,  vaiz^i 
be  supposed  to  be  in  less  danger  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world ;  but  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  rely  upon  a  foreign  supply  of  fo^^l 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  a  sensible  man,  his  opinion 
was  entitled  to  great  consideration  ;  but  this  was  not  his  opinion  alone,  but  that  oi 
a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  that  flourishing  nation.  Mr.  \^an  Buren  was  a 
great  magistrate,  and  he  (Lord  Melbourne)  entertained  the  greatest  respect  both  fut 
him  and  for  the  people  over  whom  he  presided ;  and  he  was  justified  in  believiug 
that  he  would  not  have  expressed  such  an  opinion,  if  it  had  not  agreed  with  th^ 
opinions  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

In  the  very  next  year  after  Lord  Melbourne  had  thus  expressed  himself,  hi| 
government  proposed  a  fixed  duty  upon  the  importation  of  corn,  and  now  a  membt>| 
of  that  government,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  loads  me  with  vitupera 
tion  for  the  conduct  I  have  pursued  with  respect  to  the  sugar  duties  and  the  corn 
laws.  Will  he  allow  me  to  ask  him,  who  held  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  thi 
Exchequer  under  Lord  Melbourne,  how,  with  the  opinions  he  now  professes  on  (h 
corn-laws,  he  could  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  sit  quiet  while  the  organ  o 
the  government,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  expressed  opinions  on  that  subjei^ 
from  which  he  so  entirely  dissented  ?  What  did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  hiniMl 
propose  ?  Did  he  propose  any  measures  of  sound  commercial  policy  in  the  yea 
1840?  I  ask  the  House  and  the  country  to  compare  what  the  late  Chancellor  of  tfa 
Exchequer  did  with  my  tariff?  The  way  in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  pni 
posed  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  was  by  increasing  the  customs  an 
excise  duties,  including  the  duty  on  all  articles  uf  raw  produce  5  per  cent.,  and  b 
increasing  the  assessed  taxes  10  per  cent.  That  is  the  contrast  between  the  finai] 
cial  measure  of  1840  and  1842.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  advanced  the  duty  n 
every  article  of  raw  produce,  the  elements  of  manufactures — he  increased  the  du* 
on  wool  and  raw  cotton ;  and  now  he  is  the  man  who  accuses  me  of  having  settit] 
nothing,  and  unsettled  every  thing.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  appears  to  thW 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  motion  of  a  party  character,  and  that,  if  carrie<1,  tl 
government  might  give  effect  to  it.    Surely  the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  knu 
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perfectly  well,  not  only  that  the  snccess  of  such  a  motioD  would  paralyse  the  func- 
tHiu  of  goYerDmeut ;  but  that,  if  it  were  to  pass,  no  government,  which  had  a 
proper  seose  of  what  was  due  to  the  honour  of  public  men,  of  what  was  due  to  the 
weliire  of  the  country,  could  carry  on  the  public  affairs  after  being  subjected  to 
soch  u  implied  censure  on  the  part  of  this  House.  The  success  of  the  motion 
would  be  ao  implied  censure  on  the  government.  You  have  not  allowed  the  govern- 
i&eDt  the  usual  period  for  bringinsr  forward  its  measures.  We  never  denied  you 
time  to  briog  forward  the  measures  you  might  consider  necessary;  but  you  would 
»ipersede  us  in  the  functions  of  the  government  by  calling  upon  the  House  within 
I  foftoigfat  of  the  commencement  of  the  session  to  take  our  functions  out  of  our 
bjidi.  Yoo  ask  what  we  have  done  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the 
oQotry?  We  have  done  other  things,  or,  at  least,  attempted  to  do  other  things  than 
tbt  redacdoD  of  the  Customs*  duties.  We  have  been  in  otBce  now,  I  think,  about 
fifteeo  or  sixteen  months,  and  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  look  back  upon  what  has 
been  effected  during  that  period  without  any  sense  of  shame.  We  have  been  suc- 
eettful  in  terminating  two  wars.  The  noble  lord  seems  to  deny  it.  Whenever  the 
ubie  lord  pleases  to  claim  exclusive  credit  to  himself  for  terminating  the  Chinese 
vir,  aod  to  take  that  credit  from  the  present  government,  then  I  tell  the  noble  lord 
I^iudl  be  perfectly  prepared  to  meet  him  on  that  point,  and  I  will  voluntarily  supply 
kim  with  any  information  he  may  reouire,  and  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  give. 
Uoverer,  if  it  be  not  owing  to  the  wisaom  of  our  measures,  at  least  the  noble  lord 
viil  not  deny  that  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  bring  to  a  successful  termina- 
^  two  wan,  which  were  absorbing  the  capital  of  thb  country  in  unproductive 
t^^ar,  aod  striking,  as  all  wars  must,  a  double  blow,  by  consuming  the  resources 
[*ib  of  this  country,  and  of  that  with  which  we  might  be  carrying  on  a  commercial 
ictereoarse.  Sir,  we  hope  to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  estimates  of  the  present  year. 
^e  trust  we  shall  be  enabled  to  do  this,  and  although  the  termination  of  these  wars 
>iu  Qot  been  so  distant  as  to  enable  us  to  make  all  the  reductions  which  ultimately 
pviiameiit  may  expect,  we  hope  we  shall  be  enabled,  in  the  course  of  this  session, 
^  present  estimates  in  the  three  great  branches  of  the  public  service — the  naval, 
Q^lituy,  and  civil— showing  a  reduction  of  £850,000.  Thus  we  are  at  least  be- 
^iairiog  the  process  of  reducing  the  estimates.  For  the  last  four  or  five  years  there 
^^  been  a  constant  and  progressive  increase  of  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  and 
>  decrease  in  the  revenue ;  and  in  the  present  session  we  shall,  I  trust,  at  least 
'^oence  an  alteratioD  which  will,  I  hope,  lead  to  a  continued  series  of  diminished 
mimates.  We  have  been  enabled  to  r^uce  the  military  force  in  Canada  between 
6.000 umI  4,000  men ;  we  have  attempted  to  open.Britisn  markets  to  colonial  pro- 
lieee;  to  diminish  the  duties  on  colonial  produce  in  every  case  where  it  entered  into 
^o<B|MtitkMi  with  our  own,  and  thus  to  make  some  advance  towards  treating  the 
f^mm  as  aa  integral  part  of  the  empire.  Sir,  we  have  laboured  to  effect,  and  I 
^'t  we  have  laboured  successfully,  to  effect  an  adjustment  ot  those  differences  with 
t^  United  States,  which  had  been  for  forty  years  in  existence,  differences  which  had 
oalj  been  exasperated  by  delay,  and  which  differences  were  the  main  causes  fur 
apprehending  a  disturbance  of  the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  We  tried 
|b  yxjthe  those  differences  without  any  compromise  of  British  honour.  Sir,  we  also 
j^  to  soothe  that  unfortunate  feeling  of  hostility  towards  England,  which  it  has 
^  my  regret  to  perceive  has  existed  in  some  part  of  the  French  nation.  We  are 
^Jt  respoosibie  for  the  origin  of  that  hostility,  which  has  exhibited  itself  in  various 
*^t>oos  of  life,  and  amongst  different  classes.  But,  Sir,  at  the  same  time  that  that 
u^iQg  certainly  exists,  as  I  have  stated,  it  is  a  remarkable  spectacle  for  the  civilized 
Hrid  that  the  two  men  who  hold  conspicuous  offices — the  most  conspicuous  offices 
'S  the  mmments  of  their  respective  countries — are  the  two  men  the  most  dis- 
'  agmihed  in  each  for  their  military  achievements  and  their  military  fame.  Those 
^  ^^  pv^s^^tised  the  art,  and  they  have  learned  also  the  miseries  of  war  in  the 
^'U^of  Toalouse  and  of  Waterloo.  They  have  stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  the 
S«W  of  battle- 

^— '*  St«timi]s  tela  aspera  contra 

CoDtnlimaaqoe  manus.'* 

/^od  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  to  see  those  men  the  best  judges  of  the  sacrifices. 
*^'>cb  war  imposes  apon  nations,  are  now  exerting  all  their  influence  in  the  two 
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countries  to  inculcate  lessons  of  peace.  It  is  a  glorious  occupatidn  for  tlicir  dccliinng 
years.  The  life  of  each  has  been  protracted  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  humaD 
existence'  and  may  God  grant  that  the  lives  of  both  may  be  long  preserved — that 
they  may  each,  in  his  own  land,  exhort  their  countrymen  to  lay  aside  all  national 
animosities,  and  enter  into  a  more  glorious  and  honourable  competition  for  increasing 
the  amount  of  human  happiness.  And,  Sir,  when  I  compare  the  conduct  and  ex- 
ample of  these  men,  who  have  seen  the  morning  sun  arise  upon  living  masses  of  fierv 
warriors,  so  many  of  whom  were  to  be  laid  low  in  the  grave  before  that  sun  should 
set— when  I  see  them  teaching  lessons  of  peace,  and  using  their  salutary  influence 
to  discourage  their  countrymen  from  war ;  when  I  contrast  their  object  with  that  of 
anonymous  and  irresponsible  writers  in  the  public  journals,  who  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  exasperate  the  differences  that  have  prevailed,  who  misrepresent  every  action 
of  two  governments  desirous  of  cultivating  peace ;  who  represent  in  France  that 
the  minister  of  France  is  the  tool  of  England,  and  in  England  that  the  ministers  of 
England  are  sacrificing  the  honour  of  England  to  a  fear  of  France,  I  do  trust  that 
the  example  of  these  two  illustrious  warriors  will  neutralize  efforts  such  as  those  to 
which  I  have  referred,  efforts  not  directed  by  zeal  for  national  honour,  but  employrdi 
for  the  base  purposes  of  encouraging  national  animosities,  or  promoting  personal  or 
party  interest.  Sir,  we  have  effected  these  things,  but  do  I  plead  that  as  any 
reason  why  the  House  should  reject  the  motion  before  it  ?  If  you  really  believe  that 
it  will  contribute  to  diminish  permanently  the  distress,  or  to  relieve  the  difficulties 
of  the  country,  do  I  say  that  any  regard  for  what  the  minister  may  have  donc,{ 
should  be  an  obstruction  to  its  success?  No.  I  admit  it  ought  not.  You  may 
approve  of  our  foreign  policy — you  may  think  that  we  have  laid  the  foundations  oi 
peace — ^you  may  hear  with  satisfaction  that  the  public  expenditure  will  be  reducetl 
— ^you  may  hope  that  all  differences  with  the  United  States  may  not  be  adjusted,  yeti 
that  the  principal  causes  of  apprehension  have  been  satisfactorily  and  honourabl)] 
arranged ;  but  still  while  you  feel  disposed  to  acknowledge  these  services,  and  to 
approve  that  conduct,  if  yon  believe  that  the  adoption  of  this  motion  will  have  thti 
effect  of  relieving  the  public  distress,  let  no  consideration — I  say  it  with  perfect 
sincerity  to  this  side  of  the  House,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  so  to  th^ 
other — let  no  consideration  of  party,  no  attachment  to  persons,  no  predilections  ia 
favour  of  particular  men,  interfere  one  instant  with  a  vote  which  you  conscicntiou>l^^ 
believe  calculated  to  diminish  distress,  to  lessen  privation,  to  lay  the  foundations  ol 
the  commercial  prosperity  and  permanent  welfare  of  the  state. 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  Ferrand  was  withdrawn.     The  House  divided  on  th^ 
original  motion : — Ayes,  191;  Noes,  306;  majority,  115. 


AFFGHAN  WAR-VOTE  OF  THANKS. 
Febbuabt  20,  1843. 

The  paragraphs  of  her  Majesty^s  Speech  in  reference  to  the  events  in  AflTghanistai 
having  been  read — 

Sir  Robert  Perl  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows: — Sir, — The  motion  with  which  ! 
shall  conclude  the  observations  I  have  to  make  will  be  in  precise  conformity  with  thj 
notice  which  I  gave  the  other  day.  It  will  be  that  the  thanks  of  the  House  be  giviH 
to  the  governor* general  of  India  for  the  ability  and  judgment  with  which  thi 
resources  of  the  British  empire  in  India  have  been  applied  in  support  of  the  militoi^ 
operations  in  Affghanistan;  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  House  be  given  to  the  generj 
officers  who  immediately  conducted  those  operations,  and  to  the  other  officers  of  thi 
army,  for  the  ability,  skill,  and  perseverance  displayed  by  them,  and  iheir  iudtj 
fatigable  zeal  and  exertions  throughout  the  late  campaign.  The  motion  will  al«j 
signify  our  grateful  acknowledgments  and  high  approbation  of  the  valour  and  patio  i 
perseverance  displayed  by  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  private  soldieri 
both  of  the  European  and  native  army,  during  the  whole  of  that  campaign,  and  f<.i 
their  gallant  behaviour  upon  every  occasion  in  which  they  came  into  contact  wi'j 
the  enemy.  I  consider  all  I  have  to  do  on  the  present  occasion  is  to  establish  ilj 
fact  that  the  operations  in  Affghanistan  were  of  sufficient  public  importance  i 
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Tjrrant  me  ia  calling  upon  the  House  to  support  the  motion  with  which  I  shall 
conclude,  and  that  the  se?eral  parties,  both  civil  and  military,  to  whom  my  motion 
refers,  did  perform  those  services  and  did  exhibit  those  qualities  for  which  it  is  pro- 
(osed  that  the  thanks  of  the  House  should  be  given  to  them.  In  conformity  with  all 
c«a^  in  bringing  forward  motions  of  this  kind,  I  shall  studiously  abstain  from  any 
rpference  to  the  matters  of  merely  a  political  nature.  I  shall  not  call  in  question  th*e 
policy  of  the  original  advance  into  Afghanistan,  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  vindicate 
apon  this  occasion  the  policy  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  it;  and  if  in  the 
eoorse  of  my  address  one  word  shall  fall  from  me  which  shall  have  a  tendency  to 
provoke  a  discussion  upon  merely  political  grounds,  or  which  shall  place  the  conduct 
of  one  person  in  invidious  contrast  with  that  of  another,  I  declare  beforehand,  that 
the  word  so  falling  from  me  will  be  at  variance  entirely  with  the  intention  with 
which  I  rise  to  address  the  House,  and  I  therefore  make  for  it,  if  it  shall  fall  from 
me,  this  preliminary  apology.  Sir,  I  feel  great  difficulty  in  addressing  the  House 
Qpon  this  subject.  I  feel  that  no  address  that  could  be  made  to  them  could  weaken 
the  impression  which  must  have  beeu  derived  from  the  perusal  of  this  volume. 
There  is  something  of  romantic  interest  cast  over  the  whole  of  these  operations. 
There  is  something  in  the  remoteness  of  the  region — in  the  wild  and  savage  grandeur 
of  the  scenery — in  the  undisciplined,  desperate,  and  ferocious  valour  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  deadly  precision  with  which  they  used  the  rude  implements  of  war 
of  which  they  were  possessed.  There  have  been  such  dreadful  disasters,  partaking 
rather  of  the  character  of  phantasms  and  of  liideous  dreams  than  of  the  reality  of  life; 
$ueh  brilliant  successes;  such  instances  of  devotion  to  the  public  service;  of  desperate 
fidelity  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  numbers.  There  is  again  the  unhoped  for 
delivery  of  the  whole  of  the  prisoners,  as  if  a  gracious  Providence  had  conduced  to 
"  soceoar  and  provide  for  the  desolate  and  oppressed,  and  show  pity  upon  the  prisoner 
md  captive.''  I  say  all  these  things  do  constitute  an  interest  upon  the  perusal  of 
these  rulumes,  the  detaib  of  them  written  at  the  time  from  the  scene  of  action — the 
h&nd  that  had  wielded  the  sword  guiding  the  pen  that  described  them— all  these 
things  I  say,  constitute  an  interest  which  can  only  be  weakened  by  any  such  address 
a^  I  can  offer  to  the  House  upon  this  occasion.  Tiie  details  of  the  transactions  in 
f(\k«tion  commence  with  the  autumn  of  1841.  It  is  necessary,  as  I  am  to  propose  a 
>oie  of  thanks  to  the  governor- general  of  India,  Lord  EUenborough,  for  the  ability 
a  id  judgment  with  which  he  prepared  the  resources  of  the  British  empire  in  support 
of  these  operations,  that  I  should  state  to  the  House,  as  clearly  as  I  can.  [l^rd 
Palmerston:  prepared ?J  I  do  not  say  *^  prepared,"  but  with  which  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  ^*  applied"  the  resources  of  the  British  empire.  It  is  necessary,  I  say,  as  I 
p-opose  that  the  thanks  of  this  House  should  be  given,  where  I  consider  they  are  most 
J  lefly  due — to  the  governor-general  of  India — that  I  should  recall  to  the  recollection 
of  the  House  the  precise  position  of  affairs  when  Lord  EUenborough  assumed  the 
government  of  India  up  to  the  end  of  October,  1841.  The  aspect  of  affairs  at  Cabul 
wi%  upon  the  wiiole,  of  a  pacific  nature.  I  will  try  as  fairly  as  I  can,  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  state  of  affairs,  to  quote  the  expressions  made  use  of  by  the  late 
g'lTcmor-general,  or  by  Sir  W.  M'Naghten  in  his  account  relative  to  the  state  of 
a!lJrs  in  Cabul.  The  priesthood  and  cniefs  of  clans  and  their  military  retinue  were 
dL^^satisfied  with  the  influence  exercised  by  the  British  government,  but  still  there  was 
no  indication  from  which  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  either  universal  discontent, 
ur  the  hazanl  of  general  outbreak  or  insurrection.  So  far  from  it,  that  the  20th  of 
October  had  been  fixed  on  by  Sir  W.  M*Naghten  as  the  day  on  which  he  should 
depftit  from  Cabul,  handing  over  his  diplomatic  functions  to  Sir  A.  Burnes,  pro- 
ceeding to  Bombay,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  himself  the  civil  government  there. 
Ahaot  the  middle  of  October,  a  rebellion  broke  out  against  the  British  authorities, 
f>3  the  part  of  certain  chiefs  of  the  Ghilzie  tribes;  that  rebellion  was  attributed  to 
t7'i  causes ;  the  first  is  the  withholding  of  certain  payments,  to  which  they  considered 
:!~«eni«elve<  entitled,  on  account  of  the  keeping  open  of  ihe  passes;  that  certain  allow- 
azices,  which  were  made  to  the  Ghilzie  chiefs  for  that  purpose,  had  Jbeen  in  part 
vithbeld;  secondly,  making  the  Ghilzie  chiefs  responsible  for  the  robberies  that  had 
b«en  committed  by  the  eastern  Ghilzies.  In  consequence  of  that,  in  October  the 
{•a*«^es  between  Cabu^  and  Oundamuk  were  seized,  and  the  military  communication 
between  Cabal  and  British  India  was  intercepted.    Sir  R.  Sale  was  ordered  to  force 
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the  passes.  He  left  Cabul  with  three  regiments— viz.,  the  13th  qaeen*8  raiment, 
the  35th,  and  37th  native  infantry.  The  37th  regiment,  which  accompanied  him 
part  of  the  way,  was  subsequently  recalled  to  Cabul.  On  the  11th  November,  after 
experiencing  very  great  obstruction  in  the  passage,  Sir  R.  Sale  reached  Jellalabad 
with  six  days'  provisions  only,  and  surrounded,  in  fact,  by  all  the  armed  population 
of  the  distnct.  On  the  7th  of  November,  at  Cabul  our  countrymen  were  attacked 
on  every  side.  I  am  trying  as  far  as  I  can  in  making  these  preliminary  recitals  to 
use  the  exact  expressions,  of  course,  the  most  accurate,  the  most  fair  to  all  parties, 
used  in  reciting  them  in  the  volume.  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  and  his  brother  were 
both  munlered.  At  the  same  time,  a  district  north  of  Cabul,  called  Kohistan,  broke 
out  into  insurrection,  and  Captain  Woodburn,  with  a  party  of  108  invalids,  wbo  were 
proceeding  from  Ghuznee  to  Cabul,  was  cut  off,  and  the  whole  of  the  party  accom- 
panying him  were  murdered.  Accounts  also  reached  Cabul  that  the  disturbances 
extended  to  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles  south  of  Ghuznee.  It  became  necessary 
for  Lord  Auckland,  who  was  then  administering  the  Indian  government  when  the 
accounts  reached  Calcutta  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  Cabul,  to  determine  what  course 
it  was  most  consistent  with  the  public  interests  that  he  should  take.  Lord  Auckland, 
writing  on  the  2nd  of  December,  recommended  that  a  strong  force,  not  less  than 
from  10,000  to  12,000  men,  should  be  ready  to  be  concentrated  between  the  Sutlcj 
and  the  Jumna,  and  he  also  desired  that  an  additional  force  should  be  placed  in 
Peshawur,  in  order  to  provide  for  any  contingencies  that  might  arise.  On  the  drd 
of  December,  Lord  Auckland,  before  he  heard  of  the  military  disasters  at  Cabul. 
expressed  his  opinion.  He  says: — **  It  would  be  vain  to  speculate  upon  the  issue  of 
the  contest  at  Cabul;  but,  in  the  extreme  event  of  the  military  possession  of  that  city, 
and  the  surrounding  territory  having  been  entirely  lost,  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
direct  new  and  extensive  operations  for  the  re-establishment  of  our  supremacy 
throughout  Affghanistan." 

That  was  written  when  Lord  Auckland  had  heard  of  the  first  insurrection  of  the 
Ghilzies,  of  the  massacre  of  Sir  W.  M'Naghten  and  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  but  not 
of  the  disasters  which  befel  the  army  under  General  Elphinstone.  At  this  time  Sir 
R.  Sale  was  at  Jellalabad,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  relieve  Sir  B.  Sale  by  a 
detachment  of  four  regiments  under  the  command  of  General  Wild,  who  was  ordered 
to  force  the  Khyber  pass,  and  to  rescue,  if  possible.  Sir  R.  Sale  from  his  position, 
and  to  give  every  aid  that  such  additional  force  could  give.  Lord  Auckland,  on  the 
19th  of  February,  hod  heard  of  the  failure  of  General  Wild  to  force  the  Khyber  paft«, 
and  on  the  receipt  of  that  intelligence  he  expresses  himself  in  the  following  way  in 
respect  to  our  policy  in  Affghanistan: — **  Since  we  have  heard  of  the  misfortunes  in 
the  Khyber  pass,  and  have  bcconie  convinced,  that  with  the  difficulties  at  present 
opposed  to  us,  and  in  the  actual  state  of  our  preparations,  we  could  not  expect,  at 
least  in  this  year,  to  maintain  a  position  in  the  Jellalabad  districts  for  any  effective 
purpose,  we  have  made  our  directions  in  regard  to  withdrawal  from  Jellalabad  clear 
and  positive,  and  we  shall  rejoice  to  learn,  that  Major-general  Pollock  will  have 
anticipated  these  more  express  orders  by  confining  his  efforts  to  the  same  object." 

That  was  on  the  19th  of  February.  Lord  Auckland  said,  in  the  same  despatch, 
to  show  that  he  was  not  regardless  of  the  state  of  the  prisoners  at  Cabul: — *'  The 
painful  situation  of  the  officers'  families  and  European  and  native  soldiers,  who  are 
prisoners  in  Aff;,'hani8tan,  engages  our  most  anxious  thought,  and  any  measures 
which  we  can  a<lopt  with  fair  and  honourable  prospect  of  advantage  for  their  com* 
fort  or  release  will  be  eagerly  adopted  by  us/' 

On  the  2od  of  February  Lord  Auckland  had  desired  that  a  commanding^  force 
should  be  concentrated  at  or  near  Peshawur.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  at  thi« 
time — at  the  beginning  of  February — in  addition  to  the  force  then  supposed  to  be 
at  Cabul  labouring  under  very  great  difficulties,  there  was  also  the  force  at  Candahar 
under  General  Nolt  The  fortress  of  Ghuznee  was  also  occupied  by  a  British  force, 
and  another  fortress  (Khelat-i-Ghilzie)  was  occupied  by  Captain  Craigieandasmall 
detachment.  On  the  10th  of  February  orders  were  given  bv  Lord  Auckland  to 
General  Nott  as  follows: — **  Events  will,  in  every  probability,  have  determined  your 
course  of  proceeding  long  before  the  pro:«ent  letter,  or  any  communication  founded 
upon  the  letters  of  the  28th  and  .'Hst  ult.,  can  be  in  your  possession.  But  he  thinks 
it  now  right  not  to  omit  the  chance  uf  distinctly  informing  you,  that  it  is  his  desire 
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tnit  Toa  shoulil.  without  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  extract  of  the  despatch  of  the 
2Sth  ulr.,  act  solely  so  as  may  best,  in  your  judgment,  secure  the  paramount  object 
of  the  safety  of  the  troops  placed  under  your  orders,  and  may  uphold,  at  the  same 
time,  the  honour  of  the  British  arms.-' 

Xow,  I  hare  stated,  as  fairly  as  I  can,  the  position  of  Lord  Auckland,  and  the 
ord<7s  which  he  issued — the  orders  for  the  withdrawal  to  Jellalabad,  the  discretionary 
r<der  to  Geoerai  Nott,  and  the  assembling  of  a  large  force  of  10,000  or  12,000  men 
between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna,  and  abo  the  care  which  he  took  that  the  British 
boooarsboald  be  maintained,  while  every  thing  that  was  possible  was  to  be  done  to 
^  ure  the  comfort  and  the  safety  of  the  troops.  Those  were  the  arrangements  made 
t'5  the  late  governor-general  previously  to  his  retirement.  I  now  come  to  the  opinioa 
o'the  commander  of  the  forces  upon  the  then  slate  of  affairs.  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls,  in 
hi;  communication  of  the  24th  of  January,  recites  an  interview  which  he  had  had 
with  Kr.  Clerk,  who  had  been  our  resident  at  Lahore,  a  gentleman  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  government  of  India,  of  the  most  distinguishe(l  ability  and  the  highest  order, 
lo  the  coarse  of  the  interview  Mr.  Clerk  impressed  upon  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls  the  great 
adtantage  of  re-establishing  the  British  arms  in  Affghanistan,  and  if  military  opera- 
tioDs  permitted,  to  recover  possession  of  Cabul.  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls,  however,  enter* 
tallied  these  opinions  at  that  time  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  army: — ^^  Admitting 
the  undeniable  force  of  this  argument,  I  am  greatly  inclined  to  doubt  that  we  have 
ai  present  either  army  or  funds  sufficient  to  renew  this  contest.  Money  may,  per- 
haps, be  obtainable,  but  soldiers  are  not,  without  leaving  India  bare.  Shortly  before 
I  left  Calcutta,  there  were  at  least  33,000  men  in  our  pay  in  Affghanistan  and  Scinde, 
including  Schah  Soojah's  troops,  but  not  the  rabble  attached  to  his  person.  How 
imufficient  that  number  has  bc^n  to  awe  the  barbarous,  and  at  first  disunited  tribes 
'>f  Affghanistan  and  Scinde,  our  numerous  conflicts,  our  late  reverses,  and  our 
bsavy  losses  fully  prove," 

I  think  it  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  the  opinion  of  the  late  governor-general  and 
of  the  commander  of  the  forces  was  adverse  to  any  advance  on  Cabul  from  the  side 
of  Jellalabad;  that  he  thought  they  ought  first  to  release  Sir  K.  Sale  from  his  posi- 
ti'jo,  and  that  he  did  not  contemplate  attempting,  during  that  year,  the  re-establish - 
Qerit  of  British  supremacy  in  Cabul,  at  least,  not  from  the  side  of  Jellalabad.  And 
vbo,  sir,  I  will  ask,  is  prepared  to  blame  Lord  Auckland  for  the  discretion  which  he 
t^Q  exercised,  and  the  decision  to  which  he  then  came?  It  is  easy,  indeed,  for  us 
v»  be  military  critics  at  a  small  expense,  seated  in  this  comfortable  chamber,  with  a 
Tiil  knowledge  of  all  the  subsequent  events,  and  rejoicing  at  present  successes — with 
CO  responsibility  upon  us,  such  as  rested  on  the  governor-general— the  responsibility 
na  merely  of  forcing  a  passage  to  Cabul  against  any  enemy  that  might  oppose  our 
&nny,  but  first  to  provide  for  the  interests  and  the  security  of  the  vast  empire,  the 
5^^e:y  of  which  was  entrusted  to  his  care.  It  was  necessary  for  the  governor-general 
tu  !oc)k  at  the  indications  of  hostility  on  the  side  of  the  Burmese  empire — on  the  side 
^f  Scinde — and  to  icinember  the  withdrawal  of  British  troops  from  India  to  take 
I^art  in  the  operations  in  China.  Recollecting  these  facts,  I  am  far  from  blaming 
Lord  Auckland  for  the  view  he  took  of  the  position  of  affairs.  Before  we  take  upon 
oineUen  to  pronounce  an  opinion  adverse  to  his  policy,  we  must  place  ourselves  in 
H:i  position,  with  an  army  dbpirited  by  reverses — we  must  have  his  intimate  know. 
'■^ge  of  the  circumstances;  above  all  we  must  have  his  responsibility.  Viewing  the 
triDsactions  thus,  I  must  say,  I  do  think  Lord  Auckland  was  exempt  from  blame  in 
CDctemplating  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Affghanistan.  What,  too,  was  the 
po«ttioQ  of  the  troops  at  Candahar?  I  am  looking  at  this  question,  not  with  regard 
^  iti  policy,  bnt  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  I  am  taking  into  consideration  the 
circumstance  which  must  have  weighed  upon  the  rnind  of  Lord  Auckland.  The 
ckmmuoicatjon  was  intercepted;  the  army  of  Candahar  was  549  miles  from  the 
hid*ii;  and  between  the  army  and  that  point  there  was  also  interposed  the  Bolan 
:a^  What  was  the  position  of  the  array  at  Cabul?  The  army  al  Cabul  was  540 
atittrs  from  Ferozepore,  the  nearest  town  of  British  India,  and  the  whole  of  the 
rinjsQb  had  to  be  traversed;  and  this  too,  at  a  time  when,  it  must  be  well  known  to 
'^iny  bon.  gentlemen,  a  feeling  and  a  spirit  prevailed  among  the  Sikh  troops  not 
itit  'rarift  favourable  to  such  a  movement.  They  must  recollect  that  between 
JtlhUbad  and  Cabul  there  was  the  Khyber  Pass;  that  for  a  distance  of  153  miles 
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out  of  the  540,  there  was  a  couotry  exceeding  in  difficulty,  in  respect  to  mtUtary 
communication,  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Another  fatal  reverec 
such  as  that  which  had  taken  place  at  Cabul  might  have  had  the  most  prejudicial 
effect,  for  disasters  of  that  kind  were  not  merely  doubled,  but  acted  with  a  force 
infinitely  increased,  by  repetition.  I  do  say,  then,  that  Lord  Auckland,  in  ray 
opinion,  acted  wisely  in  collecting  the  forces  within  British  India,  and  takiog  time 
to  deliberate  as  to  what  policy  should  be  pursued.  When  the  vote  of  thanks  was 
])roposcd  in  this  House  to  Lord  Auckland,  though  I  differed  from  that  noble  lord  as 
to  certain  poriions  of  his  policy,  yet,  considering  that  that  noble  lord  was  fairly 
entitled  to  the  public  acknowledgments  for  the  zeal  which  he  had  manifested  in  pre- 
paring and  directing  the  resources  of  India  in  aid  of  the  military  operations  in  that 
country,  I  gave  to  iliat  vote,  so  far  as  Lord  Auckland  was  concerned,  the  supfiort 
which  I  thought  it  deserved — to  which  I  thought  the  noble  lord  entitled,  and  I  haw 
seen  nothing  since  that  time  in  the  conduct  of  Lord  Auckland,  up  to  the  time  of  bis 
quitting  India,  with  respect  to  those  military  operations,  which  makes  me  desirous 
of  withdrawing  the  opinion  I  then  expressed.  However,  that  was  the  condition  of 
affairs  when  the  present  governor-general  succeeded  to  Lonl  Auckland.  The  first 
letter  which  Lord  Ellenborough  wrote  on  the  subject  of  the  policy  which  should  bo 
pursued  is  dated  March  15,  1842.  That  despatch  contained  the  precise  views  of 
the  governor-general,  and  in  it  is  the  following  passagei  The  paper  1  am  about  to 
quote  is  No.  200,  and  is  at  page  167  of  the  book.  Lord  Ellenborough  goes  on  !<» 
say: — "  Whatever  course  we  may  hereafter  take  must  rest  solely  upon  military  con- 
siderations, and  have,  in  the  first  instance,  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  detached  bodies 
of  our  troops  at  Jellalabad,  at  Ghuznee,  at  Khelat-i-Ghilzie,  and  Candahar,  to  the 
security  of  our  troops  now  in  the  field  from  all  unnecessary  risk,  and,  finally  to  the 
re- establishment  of  our  military  reputation  by  the  infliction  of  some  signal  and  deci- 
sive blow  upon  the  Affghans,  which  may  make  it  appear  to  them,  to  our  own  subject^. 
and  to  our  allies,  that  we  have  the  power  of  inflicting  punishment  upon  those  who  com- 
mit atrocities  and  violate  their  faith;  and  that  we  withdraw  ultimately  from  Afighan- 
istan,  not  from  any  deficiency  of  means  to  maintain  our  position,  but  becaose  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  king  we  have  set  up  has  not,  as  we  were  erroneously  led  to  imagine, 
the  support  of  the  nation  over  which  he  has  been  placed.  But,  while  the  facts  before  u.< 
justify  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  Affghanistan,  and  the  refusal  of  all  further 
assistance  to  Schah  Soojah,  they  are  yet  not  such  as  to  make  it  consi!«tent  with  our 
reputation  to  give  our  future  support,  as  is  suggested  by  Major  Rawlinson,  to  Schah 
Kamrani,  and  to  make  over  Caodahar  to  that  nominal  ruler  of  Herat,  even  were  it 
consistent  with  pruden?e  to  engage  in  anew  speculative  enterprise  beyond  the  Indu^. 
which  might  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  retain,  at  an  enormous  cost,  a  lai^ge  bod  v 
of  troops  in  the  difficult  country  between  that  river  and  Candahar,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  in  the  country  so  made  over  to  him  a  sovereign  personally  incapable 
and  for  many  years  unknown  to  its  inhabitants,  otherwise  than  by  the  fame  of  his 
degrading  vices.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose  that  a 
forward  position  in  Upper  Affghanistan  would  have  the  effect  of  controlling  the  Sikhfs 
or  that  a  forward  position  above  the  passes  of  Lower  Affghanistan  would  hare  the 
effect  of  controlling  the  Beloochees  and  the  Scindians,  by  the  appearance  of  <x>nfi* 
dence  and  of  strength.  That  which  will  really,  and  will  alone  control  the  Sikh:'^ 
the  Beloochees,  and  the  Scindians,  and  all  the  other  nations  beyond  and  withit] 
the  Indus,  is  the  knowledge  that  we  possess  an  army,  perfect  in  its  ec^uip^ 
meut,  possessed  of  all  the  means  of  movement,  and  so  secure  in  its  commnntcations 
with  the  country  from  %vhich  its  supplies  and  its  reinforcements  are  drawn,  as  to  Vh 
able  at  any  time  to  act  with  vigour  and  effect  against  any  enemy.  In  war,  reputa< 
tion  is  strength;  but  reputation  is  lost  by  the  rash  exposure  of  the  most  ^llarM 
troops  under  circumstances  which  render  defeat  more  probable  than  victory;  and  o 
succession  of  reverses  will  dishearten  any  soldiers,  and,  most  of  all,  those  whose  coiir^ 
age  and  devotion  have  been  mainly  the  result  of  their  confidence  that  they  were 
always  led  to  certain  success.  We  would,  therefore,  strongly  impress  upon  the  com- 
mandersof  the  forces  employed  in  Affghanistan  and  Scinde  theimportanceof  incurnns; 
no  unnecessary  risk,  and  of  bringing  their  troops  into  action  under  circumstance:! 
which  ma^  aflbrd  full  scope  to  the  superiority  they  derive  from  their  discipline.  At 
the  some  time,  we  are  aware  that  no  great  object  can  be  accomplished  withont  incurs 
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rioirsoiiie  risk;  and  we  should  consider  that  the  object  of  striking  a  decisive  blow  at 
tfac  Affgbans,  more  especially  if  such  blow  could  be  struck  in  combination  with  mea- 
Mires  for  the  relief  of  Ghuznee— a  blow  which  might  re-establish  our  military  cha- 
ncier beyond  the  Indus,  and  leave  a  deep  impression  of  our  power,  and  of  the  vigour 
nith  which  it  would  be  applied  to.  punish  an  atrocious  enemy — would  be  one  for 
which  risk  might  be  justifiably  incurred,  all  due  and  possible  precaution  being  taken 
to  diintnish  such  necessary  risk,  and  to  secure  decisive  success.  'i*he  commanders 
of  the  forces  in  Upper  and  Lower  Affghanistan  will,  in  all  the  operations  they  may 
design,  bear  in  mind  these  general  views  and  opinions  of  the  Government  of  India. 
They  will,  in  the  first  instance,  endeavour  to  relieve  all  the  garrisons  in  Affghanistan 
which  are  now  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  The  relief  of  these  garrisons  is  a  point 
deeply  aflecting  the  military  character  of  the  army,  and  deeply  interesting  the  feel- 
ings of  their  country;  but  to  make  a  rash  attempt  to  effect  such  relief,  in  any  case, 
without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  would  be  to  afford  no  real  aid  to  the  brave 
oen  who  are  snrrounded,  and  fruitlessly  to  sacrifice  other  good  soldiers,  whose  pre- 
KTvalion  is  equally  dear  to  the  government  they  serve.  To  effect  the  release  of  the 
prisonera  takeo  at  Cabul  is  an  object  likewise  deeply  interesting  in  point  of  feeling 
tad  of  honour.  That  object  can,  probably,  only  be  accomplished  by  taking  hostages 
from  sneh  part  of  the  country  as  may  be  in,  or  may  come  into,  our  possession;  and 
with  reference  to  this  object,  and  to  that  of  the  relief  of  Ghuznee,  it  may  possibly 
become  a  question,  in  the  event  of  Major-general  Pollocks  effecting  a  junction  with 
t^ir  Robert  Sale,  whether  the  united  force  shall  return  to  the  country  below  the  Khy- 
ber  Pass,  or  take  a  forward  position  near  Jellalabad,  or  even  advance  to  Cabul.  We 
are  fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  would  be  derived  from  the  re-occupation 
cf  Cabul,  the  scene  of  our  great  disaster  and  of  so  much  crime,  even  for  a  week,  of 
tbe  means  which  it  might  afford  of  recovering  the  prisoners,  of  the  gratification 
which  it  would  give  to  the  army,  and  of  the  effect  which  it  would  have  upon  our 
enemies.  Onr  withdrawal  might  then  be  made  to  rest  upon  an  official  declaration 
uf  the  grounds  upon  which  we  retired  as  solemn  as  that  which  accompanied  our  ad- 
vaoce;  and  we  should  retire  as  a  conquering,  not  as  a  defeated  power;  but  we 
rannot  sanction  the  occupation  of  an  advanced  position  beyond  the  Khyber  Pass  by 
Major-general  Pollock,  unless  that  general  should  be  satisfied  that  he  can,  without 
depending  upon  the  forbearance  of  the  tribes  near  the  Pass,  which,  obtained  only  by  pur- 
chase, must  under  all  circumstances  be  precarious,  and  without  depending  upon  the  fide- 
lity of  the  Sikh  chiefs,  or  upon  the  power  of  those  chiefs  to  restrain  their  troops,  upon 
neither  of  which  can  any  reliance  be  safely  placed,  feel  assured  that  he  can,  by  his 
«»WD  strength,  overawe  and  overcome  all  who  dispute  the  Pass,  and  keep  up  at  all 
times  his  communication  with  Peshawur  and  the  Indus;  and  we  would  caution 
Major-general  Pollock,  and  all  the  officers  commanding  the  troops  in  the  field,  not 
to  place  reliance  upon,  or  to  be  biassed  by,  the  representations  of  native  chiefs,  who 
may  haTe  been  expelled  from  their  country  in  consequence  of  their  adherence  to  us, 
ftod  who  will  naturally  be  ready  to  lead  us  into  any  danger  by  operations  which  may 
Ute  tbe  possible  effect  of  restoring  them  to  their  former  possessions.'* 

Air,  it  is  evident  from  this  letter,  that  Lord  Ellenborough*s  main  objects  were,  to 
relieve  tbe  garrisons,  to  rescue  the  prisoners,  and  to  re-establish  the  military  supre- 
macy of  the  British  arms,  if  even  only  for  a  time,  in  Cabul  and  Affghanistan  ;  but 
that  he  did  not  contemplate  a  permanent  occupation  of  Affghanistan.  On  the  15th 
of  March*  1842,  those  were  the  objects  and  this  was  the  policy  which  he  con- 
tnnplated.  Those  objects  have  been  accomplished,  and  the  policy  has  practically 
been  carried  out.  I  am  quite  aware  that  in  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  loth 
'^f  Ifarch  and  the  successful  result  of  those  operations  which  he  then  contemplated, 
Lord  Ellenborough  did  at  one  time  take  a  different  view  of  the  policy  of  Indian  affairs; 
sod  that  be  bsucd  the  order  of  the  19th  of  April  to  General  Nott  to  withdraw  from 
Oandahar.  But  under  what  circumstances  did  he  issue  the  order  of  the  1 9th  of  April  ? 
Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Auckland,  I  will  call  on  the  House  to  bear  in 
mind  tbe  responsibility  devolving  upon  the  governor-general  contemplating  the  fatal 
consequences  that  might  arise  from  a  repetition  of  such  disasters  as  those  which  had 
but  Isiely  befallen  our  troops.  On  the  19th  of  April,  Lord  Kllenboroiigh  strongly 
recommended,  and,  indeed,  directed  General  Nott  to  withdraw  from  Candahar,  to 
mctie,  if  he  could,  the  garrison  of  Qhuznee,  to  destroy  the  fortifications  of  Kelat-i- 
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Ghilzie,  and  to  retire  within  the  British  frontier.  When  he  gave  this  order  on  (he 
19th  of  April,  he  had  just  received  iDteliigence  of  the  fall  of  Ghuznee — ha^i  just  re- 
ceived an  account  that  Colonel  Palmer,  who  commanded  at  Ghuznee,  had  found,  or 
considered  it  to  be  impossible  to  maintain  his  position,  and  that  he  had  snrreodered 
Ghuznee  to  the  force  by  which  it  was  then  besieged.  At  the  same  time,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  received  intelligence  of  the  failure  of  General  England  to  advance  through 
the  Bolan  Pass  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  General  Nott  at  Candahar.  Thus,  on  tlie 
day  that  Lord  Ellenborough  wrote  that  letter,  he  had  received  information  of  two 
signal  failures  at  two  different  points  in  the  attempt  made  to  relieve  the  pent-up 
garrisons  in  A%hanistan.  Brigadier  Wilde,  with  four  regiments,  had  been  driven 
back  from  the  Knyber  Pass;  and  General  England,  with  a  considerable  force,  had 
failed  in  forcing  a  pass^e  through  the  Khojuk  Pass,  which  lies  between  the  Bolan 
Pass  and  Candahar.  What  were  the  letters,  which  at  that  ^ery  time,  almost  on  that 
very  day,  General  Pollock  and  General  Nott  were  writing  to  Lord  EHeoborongh  ? 
It  was  on  the  19th  of  April  that  he  gave  his  directions  to  General  Nott  to  withdraw 
from  Candahar.  He  could  not  be  correctly  informed  of  the  actual  state  of  tlie 
armies  in  Affghanistan  at  that  particular  time.  He  knew  that  Ghuznee  had  sur- 
rendered. He  knew  that  the  passes  between  the  Indus  and  Candahar  had  not  bi'cn 
forced  by  General  England,  but  that  that  general  had  met  with  discomfiture.  He 
knew,  also,  the  feeling  that  prevailed  amongst  some  of  the  regiments  of  the  array 
which  was  commanded  by  General  Nott.  These  were  the  accounts  which  he  re- 
ceived when  he  gave  his  orders  of  the  19th  of  April,  written  respectively  by  Qeneral 
Nott  and  General  Pollock.  General  Pollock,  writing  from  Jellalabad,  on  the  20th 
of  April  (the  day  afker  the  issuing  of  the  order),  says:—"  I  have  already  stated  my 
views  with  regard  to  the  Khyber  Pass.  I  have  also  shown,  that  from  the  system  of 
supplying  carriage- cattle,  I  have  not  the  means  of  movinq^,  and  the  countrv  around 
cannot  supply  my  wants.  To  establish  depots  or  strong  posts  at  intervals  on  the 
road  between  this  and  Cabul,  would  so  reduce  the  numerical  strength  of  this  force, 
that  by  the  time  it  reached  the  capital,  it  would  be  too  weak  to  effect  the  denred  ob- 
ject. For  several  marches,  no  forage  is  procurable.  Even  if  we  had  carriage,  the 
conveyance  of  forage  would  so  increase  the  number  of  animals  to  be  protected,  that 
I  should  much  doubt  our  being  able  to  convey  them  in  safety ;  and,  I  confess,  after  the 
treachery  we  have  experienced,  I  could  have  no  confidence  in  any  promises  of  support 
from  an  Affghan  ;  he  might  engage  to  lay  in  forage  at  intervals,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  leading  us  into  a  difficult  position,  and  then  glory  in  having  served  his  own 
cause  by  bringing  us  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  The  devastation  of  a  few  villages 
in  our  vicinity,  with  all  the  grain  and  forage,  would  be  a  small  matter  in  the  eyes  of 
an  A%han,  if  he  could  thereby  destroy  our  force,  and  such  a  measure  would  assured- 
ly go  near  to  effect  it.  I  have  maturely  considered  the  question  of  our  advance  by 
this  road  to  Cabul,  and  I  confess  that  1  see  too  many  difficulties  to  warrant  our  risk- 
ing such  a  course.  The  force  I  have  the  honour  to  command,  if  well  supplied,  n 
r^y  to  march  anywhere,  and  if  I  could  have  advanced  by  the  route  of  Candahar, 
our  success  would  be  certain.** 

This  was  written  on  the  20th  of  April.  General  Nott,  of  course,  not  being  aware 
of  the  order  that  was  written  on  the  19th  of  April,  gives,  on  the  18th  of  April, 
this  account  of  his  position  at  Candahar : — **  In  the  event  of  field  operations,  the 
deduction  of  these  3000  men  would  leave  me  scarcely  4000  troops,  including  this 
cavalry  to  op()ose  the  enemy  in  the  field,  and  to  guard  a  long  train  of  provision  and 
carriage  cattle;  and,  however  distant  the  service  from  this  important  magazine, 
every  particle  of  food  must  be  carried  with  the  force;  thus  crippling  and  retarding 
all  its  movements.  The  troop:!  and  establishments  at  Candahar  are  four  months  in 
arrears,  and  there  is  not  a  rupee  in  the  treasury ;  nor  can  money  be  borrowed.  We 
have  no  medicine  for  the  sick  and  wounded ;  and  in  the  event  of  much  service  in  the 
field,  1  fear  we  should  ruu  short  of  musket-ammunition,  akhough  I  have  contrived 
to  have  a  considerable  quantity  prepared  from  old  and  damaged  powder;  frequent 
application  has  been  made  to  the  authorities  in  Sinde,  during  the  last  four  months, 
for  treasure,  ammunition,  stores,  medicines,  and  particularly  fur  cavalry,  but  no  aid 
whatever  has  been  afforded.  I  want  draught  and  baggage-cattle  to  enable  me  to  moTC ; 
but  without  money,  in  a  country  like  this,  I  can  neither  purchase  nor  hire  them.  I 
have  no  cattle  for  moving  even  three  regiments ;  during  our  field  ojierations  of  last 
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mooth,  both  officers  and  men  marched  without  tents.  Under  these  circumstances, 
mt  difficulties  were  certainly  great ;  but  although  I  consider  it  to  be  my  duty  to  state 
tbese  £sets,  the  government  may  rest  assured  of  my  best  and  unremitting  exertions 
to  carry  into  effect  its  views  and  instructions,  and  to  uphold  the  reputation  of  our 
arms,  and  the  honour  of  my  country/' 

[Mr.  Mangles:  Read  the  next  paragraph.]  General Nott  continues  in  these  terms:— 
*'  Perhaps  it  is  not  within  my  province  to  observe,  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  an 
unnecessary  alarm  has  been  created  regarding  the  position  of  our  troops  in  this 
cooDtry,  and  of  the  strength  and  power  of  the  enemy  we  have  to  contend  with.  The 
enemy  cannot  face  our  troops  in  the  field  with  any  chance  of  success,  however 
superior  they  may  be  in  numbers,  provided  those  precautions  are  strictly  observed, 
which  war,  between  a  small  body  of  disciplined  soldiers,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  un- 
trained, unorganized,  and  half-civilized  people,  constantly  renders  necessary." 

I  really  do  not  wish  to  introduce  a  word  that  should  reflect  in  any  way  upon  those 
bj  whom  Lord  Ellenborough  was  preceded.  The  order  of  the  25th  of  February, 
recalling  the  previous  orders,  was  issued  by  Lord  Auckland,  not  by  Lord  Ellen - 
borough.  I  do  not  wish  upon  this  occasion  to  introduce  any  thing  that  may  have 
the  appearance  of  reflecting  upon  any  part  of  Lord  Auckland*8  conduct.  I  have 
stated  what  my  impressions  are  with  respect  to  the  course  pursued  by  Lord  Auckland, 
sod  it  is  my  wish  not  to  introduce  a  word  that  might  savour  of  party  character,  or 
bear  the  appearance  of  the  slightest  degree  of  injustice  to  those  to  whom  I  am  politi- 
cally opposed.  General  Nott  continues, — *'  True,  the  British  troops  suffered  a  dread- 
fal  disaster  at  Cabul,  aud  it  is  not  for  me  to  presume  to  point  out  why  this  happened, 
however  evident  I  may  conceive  the  reasons,  and  the  long  train  of  military  and  poli- 
tical events  which  led  to  the  sad  catastrophe.'* 

The  hon.  gentleman  might  challenge  me  to  go  on  with  the  next  sentence.  What 
does  General  Nott  say  in  that  passage  of  his  letter: — *^  Had  I  been  reinforced  with 
1  single  Foment  of  cavalry,  I  feel  convinced  that  I  could  long  since  have  tranquil- 
lized or  subdued  the  rebellious  feeling  in  the  provinces  dependent  upon  Candahar, 
sod  that  a  very  few  additional  troops  from  Slnde,  to  garrison  this  extensive  and  im- 
portant city,  would  have  set  me  free  from  my  present  difficult  position,  and  have 
enabled  me  at  this  moment  to  have  been  on  my  march  to  Ghuznee  and  to  Cabul ; 
bat  althongh  near  six  months  have  elapsed  since  the  outbreak  at  that  city,  no  aid  of 
aiy  kind  has  been  sent  to  me;  and  the  circumstances  I  have  now  detailed,  still  con- 
fine me  to  this  post  and  its  immediate  vicinity." 

I  really  do  not  think  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  proceed  with  the  quotation  of  pas- 
sages of  this  nature.  What  I  say  is  this,  that  these  reports  of  the  18th  of  April  and 
the  20th  of  April,  from  the  respective  commanding  officers  with  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  two  armies,  upon  the  efficiency  of  which  our  only  hope  of  embarking  in  suc- 
cessful operations  against  Affghanistan  depended,  coming  in  addition  to  the  accounts 
of  the  surrender  of  Ghuznee,  and  the  failure  of  General  England  to  force  the  Khojuk 
Pass,  in  my  opinion  vindicates  the  policy  of  the  order  given  by  Lord  Ellenborough, 
ooder  the  impression  that  then  existed  on  his  mind  on  the  19th  of  April — that  order 
being  substantially  to  this  effect : — "  Do  not,  in  the  present  inauspicious  aspect  of 
s£urs,  incur  the  great  risk  of  advancing  upon  CabnI.  General  Pollock  tells  you 
tliftt  be  cannot  advance — that  he  cannot  support  vou.**  I  say  that  with  the  impres- 
sions which  existed  upon  Lord  Ellenborough 's  mind,  it  was  true  wisdom  to  give  the 
order  of  the  19th  of  April,  and  that  he  deserves  the  commendation  of  this  House  for 
having  ^ven  it.  And  he  says  most  justly  in  another  despatch :— *^  True  it  is,  that  I 
might  eonciiiate  public  favour  by  directing  an  advance  in  the  midst  of  these  difficul- 
ties, but  if  *by  an  act  of  precipitation  of  that  kind,  I  were  to  compromise  the  safety 
of  our  empire  in  India,  I  should  never  during  my  existence  cease  to  upbraid  myself 
for  refusing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  delaying  the  march  of  the  troops.** 

I  can  hardly  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  convince  any  gentleman  who 
has  read  through  these  despatches — who  has  seen  the  devotion  to  the  public  service 
DUioifested  by  Lord  Kllenboruugh  in  respect  to  provisioning  the  army,  to  detain  the 
IIf»u5ie  at  any  greater  length  to  show,  nay,  I  should  almost  feel  ashamed  if  I  were  to 
make  any  further  endeavour  to  show,  that  upon  that  ground  Lord  Ellenborough  is 
jiMly  entitled  to  the  expression  of  public  thanks.  What  did  Lord  Ellenborough  do 
with  respect  to  provisioning  the  army  ?    On  the  16th  September  he  says,— "Every 
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possible  effort  has  been  made  to  supply  Major-general  Pollock's  force  with  carria,:o. 
and  to  provide  for  the  expected  wants  of  Major-general  Nott's  force,  when  it  j'»in> 
the  army  m  the  Cabul  valley.  In  the  ten  weeks  ending  the  8tli  of  September,  there 
have  been  purchased  7,653  camels,  and  5,026  mules  and  ponies;  1,265  Briogarci; 
bullocks  have  beeo  hired,  and  1,000  camels;  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  1,500 
more  Bringaree  bullocks  have  been  hired  at  Peshawur,  making  in  all  16,444  aoimah. 
The  purchases  of  camels  continue,  and  I  have  directed  that  every  mule  may  be  pro- 
cured which  can  be  deemed  fit  for  service.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  shall  have  the  entirt* 
concurrence  of  your  committee  in  the  opinion  I  have  exprcsseii  to  the  commissarv- 
general,  that  the  army  must  be  supplied,  cost  what  it  may;  and  that  it  is  belter  to 
have  a  thousand  animals  too  many,  than  a  hundred  too  few.  The  losses  of  animalN 
however,  must  ot  necessity  be  so  large  that  I  have  no  hope  that  all  my  efforts  will 
do  more  than  provide  for  the  absolute  requirements  of  the  retiring  army.  Camp 
equipages,  clothing,  shoes,  medical  and  other  comforts,  are  to  be  forward^  by  thc^o 
animals;  and  I  trust  the  army  will  feel  that  it  incurs  no  suffering  which  could  have 
been  obviated  by  tlie  paternal  care  of  the  government." 

Look,  Sir,  at  the  range  from  which  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  these  supplier. 
Look  at  the  exertions  necessary  in  the  course  of  ten  weeks,  to  procure  10,000  bea>ts 
of  burthen ;  and  do  not  forget  how  the  country  out  of  which  they  were  procured, 
had  been  exhausted  by  previous  exertions  of  a  similar  nature.  Do  not  forget 
that  it  was  a  field  from  which  you  could  hardly  hope  to  draw  fresh  supplies  for  a 
new  emergency.  What  is  the  calculation  of  Major  Todd,  who  inscribes  the  work  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Auckland?  Major  Todd  states,  that  the  loss  of  beasts  of  burthen 
between  November  1838  and  the  same  period  of  1839,  was  not  less  than  32,000. 
Therefore,  when  you  estimate  the  extent  of  the  exertions  which  it  became  necessary 
to  make,  in  order  to  procure  a  supply  of  16,500  beasts  of  burthen,  you  must  not  for- 
get that  the  loss  sustained  in  that  way  by  the  operations  of  1838  and  1839  amouuteil, 
acconling  to  the  highest  authority,  to  not  less  than  32,000.  I  feet  nv>st  confident, 
therefore,  that  this  House,  whatever  its  opinion  may  be  upon  points  of  policy,  will 
recognise  the  claim  of  Lord  Ellenborough  to  a  public  acknowledgment,  "  For  the 
ability  and  judgment  with  which  the  resources  of  the  British  empire  in  India  ha^e 
been  applied  in  support  of  the  military  operations  in  Affghanistan." 

Tiiat  it  will  bear  in  mind  the  despatch  of  the  15th  March — that  it  will  bear  in 
mind  the  objects  which  Lord  Ellenborough  contemplated  on  assuming  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  as  he  did  amidst  a  great  depression  of  popular  feeling,  and  with  a 
picture  of  most  forbidding  aspect — that  it  will  bear  in  mind  that  his  object  was  to 
relieve  every  garrison  in  Affghanistan,  to  release  every  prisoner,  to  re-occupy  Cahul, 
and  to  prove  to  India  and  the  world  the  supremacy  and  invincibility  of  British  arms 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world — that  it  will  bear  in  mind  that  every  object  so  contem- 
plated was,  within  a  period  of  eight  or  ten  months,  completely  realised ;  and  that 
Lord  Ellenborough  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  army,  a  portion  of  which  hati 
left  the  British  frontier  dispirited  and  full  of  fearful  forebodings,  return  to  the  banks 
of  the  Sutlcge  full  of  S[)irit,  joyous,  triumphant,  and  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
efficiency.  I  feel  too  much  confidence  in  the  generosity  of  this  House  to  believe, 
that  any  consideration,  that  any  difference  in  political  opinions,  could  iufluence  it  in 
refusing  a  just  acknowle<lgment  of  public  services,  upon  the  ground  on  which  I  now 
ask  for  the  acknowledgment  to  Lord  Ellenborough.  And  1  must  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  cautioning  the  House,  although  I  know  that  this  night's  comments  upon 
Lord  ElIenborough*s  policy,  or  comments  upon  his  conduct,  will  not  influence  it,  when 
we  are  meeting  upon  this  neutral  field  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  claims  of 
a  public  man  to  public  thanks,  on  account  of  his  conduct  in  support  of  great  an>l 
important  military  operations — yet  I  feel  it  necessary  to  caution  the  House  against 
the  introduction  of  comments  which,  however  just  or  true  they  may  be  believed  to 
be  by  those  who  make  them,  may  yet,  in  fact,  be  the  occasion  of  producing  mu-t 
unfounded  impressions  against  the  parties  towards  whom  they  are  directed.  Ample 
opportunities  will  be  afforded  on  other  occasions,  for  any  comment  that  hon.  gentle- 
men may  wish  to  make  on  any  part  of  L<.  '1  Ellen  borough's  policy  and  conduct. 
An  hon.  gentleman  has  to-night  given  no'  *>  ofa  motion  on  one  part  of  Loni 
Ellenborough's  policy;  but  I  think  I  can  der*:.  *:ate  to  the  House  the  impropriety 
of  inferring  that  every  thing  it  hears  to  the  prejudice  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  is 
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cecessarilv  true.  The  other  night  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  John  Russell) 
n  .A*s4>me  comments  upon  the  conduct  of  Lord  Ellenborough  with  respect  to  the 
jnM'c  ser^'snts  in  the  employ  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  noble  lord  was 
particularly  severe  upon  the  conduct  of  Lord  Ellenborongh  to  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Amos.  The  noble  lord  said  that  that  gentleman  had  been  employed  in  the 
inHmctioD  of  her  Majesty — that  he  ivas  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  character,  of 
(TTifat  attainment,  and  great  qualification  —  that  that  gentleman  went  from  this 
coiictry  a  few  years  ago  with  a  high  character  for  legal  acquirements ;  but  that, 
Krll  known  as  his  attainments  were,  and  high  as  he  was  known  to  stand  in  the 
f^timation  even  of  her  Majesty,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Lord  Ellenborongh  (as  the 
&«  jte  lord  was  informed)  was  to  insul!  Mr.  Amos  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce 
'Ml  gentleman  to  throw  up  his  situation.  I  am  certan  that,  even  if  the  noble  lord 
were  jtistified  In  making  that  assertion,  you  would  not  allow  it  to  operate  with  you 
rpi»a  the  present  occasion;  but  I  mention  the  circumstance  to  show  you  the 
D«e»ity  of  waiting  till  you  have  all  the  evidence  before  you,  before  you  lend  an 
far  to  any  statements  of  this  nature.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  most  unfavourable 
impression  was  made  with  respect  to  Lord  Ellenborongh  by  the  statement  to  which 
I  ba\e  referred.  I  do  not  say  or  suppose  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  noble  lord 
ti/  pmduce  such  an  impression,  but  such  undoubtedly  was  the  effect  of  his  statement. 
He  stated  that  Lord  Ellenborongh  took  the  first  opportunity  of  treating  this  gentle- 
n:an  of  high  attainments  with  such  marked  insult  as  to  compel  him  to  relinquish  his 
situation.  I  was  quite  sure  that  the  noble  lord  would  not  advance  anything  of  a 
kind  so  calculated  to  prejudice  a  political  opponent,  acting  under  a  deep  responsi- 
bility at  a  great  distance  from  home,  and  without  the  power  of  reply,  unless  he  were 
perfectly  convinced  of  the  accuracy  and  truth  of  what  he  was  asserting.  My  con- 
&i«nce  io  the  noble  lord*s  generosity  satisfies  me  upon  that  point.  But  for  the 
purpose  of  inculcating  upon  the  House  the  necessity  of  pausing  before  it  leaps  to 
ct>DcIusions  upon  these  ex  parte  statements,  I  will  read  a  letter  which  has  been  put 
iotu  my  bands  since  the  noble  lord*s  statement  was  made,  and  which  the  writer  leaves 
me  at  liberty  to  use.  It  is  a  letter  from  the  wife  of  Mr.  Amos,  who,  having  read  in 
the  poblie  papers  a  report  of  what  had  passed  in  this  House  writes,  on  the  12th  of 
February,  as  follows : — 

"St.  Ibbs,  Hitcbiw,  February  12,  1843. 
*'  My  dear  Sir — You  probably  may  have  noticed  in  Lord  John  Russeirs  speech 
on  Timrsday  last,  that  he  asserted  that  Mr.  Amos  resigned  his  appointment  in 
Cilcntta  in  conseqnence  of  having  been  insulted  by  Lord  Ellenborongh.  Now,  as 
there  is  not  a  wonl  of  truth  in  this  statement,  I  think  it  right  to  contradict  it,  at 
la^t  amongst  Mr.  Amos's  old  and  valued  friends.  When  he  went  out  to  India  five 
}<:an  ago,  Mr.  Amos  always  intended  to  resign  in  1843,  and  I  am  sure  nothing 
«oti]d  induee  him  to  remain  at  Calcutta  another  year;  now  that  all  his  family  are 
here;  his  children  just  springing  into  manhood,  and  requiring  all  a  father*s  care 
and  example.  As  to  Lord  Ellenborough*8  conduct,  it  has  been  one  of  unvaried  polite- 
ri>^3  and  civility.  1  believe  they  were  mutually  pleased  with  each  other;  and  when 
Mr.  Amos  wrote  to  Lord  Ellenborough  in  the  autumn,  when  he  was  up  the  country, 
*^fiog  it  was  bis  intention  to  resign,  Lord  Ellenborongh  replied,  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  lose  so  very  agreeable  a  colleague.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my 
troubling  you  with  this  long  note,  but  I  could  not  feel  easy  until  I  had  done  so. 
••  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

'*Mabtba.  Amos.^ 

A  more  eonvincing  proof  cannot  be  ofiered  of  the  injustice  which  you  must  com- 
mit, if  you  permit  vague  assertions  of  this  kind — assertions  incapable  of  proof,  but 
Wieted  to  be  true  by  those  who  make  them— to  influence  you  in  withholding  from 
Lord  EHeoborongh  that  which  I  believe,  in  common  with  the  highest  authority  in 
the  world,  to  be  most  just,  and  due  on  account  of  these  military  operations.  So 
niueh  for  Lord  Ellenborough  and  for  Lord  Ellenborough^s  claim  to  public  thanks. 
I  hope  I  have  most  strictly  kept  my  word,  and  avoided  all  reference  to  mere  political 
tiuitters.  With  respect  to  the  claims  of  the  gallant  officers,  under  whose  directions 
these  exploits  have  been  performed,  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  that  upon  that  head 
ibiTe  eas  be  oo  difference  of  opinion.     It  is  impossible  to  read  these  details  of  service 
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— it  is  impossible  to  read  the  accounts  of  General  Pollock — of  General  Nott,  and  of 
General  Sale,  without  being  inspired  by  all  those  feelings  which  are  connected  vfiih 
the  honour  and  military  glory  of  our  country.  I  am  sure  the  House  will  excuse  me, 
if,  wiih  respect  to  each  of  these  officers  and  their  claims  upon  public  mtitude,  I 
make  some  remarks.  I  begin  with  General  Pollock.  General  Pollock  took  the 
command  of  the  force  intended  to  rescue  General  Sale  early  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary. He  arrived  at  Peshawur  on  the  5ih  of  February,  1842.  He  had,  then,  of 
course,  heard  of  the  failure  of  Brigadier  Wilde.  On  the  day  that  he  arriTed  at 
Peshawur,  he  found  that  in  Brigadier  Wilde*s  brigade  there  were  not  less  than  1,000 
sick.  The  day  after  he  arrived  he  went  to  ihe  camp  at  once.  He  found  that  the 
number  of  sick  in  the  camn,  on  the  12th  of  February,  was  1,800  men.  What  was 
the  course  he  pursued  P  On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  postponing  every  other  con- 
cern, he  visited  all  the  hospitals,  and  saw  all  the  surgeons  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
from  them,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  this  sickness.  He  savs — and  these  things  do 
him  honour — ^this  is  the  way  to  inspire  confidence,  this  is  the  way  to  show  that  you 
are  not  merely  contemplating  the  means  of  obtaining  the  thanks  of  parliament  by 
brilliant  exploits,  but  that  you  are  attending  to  the  comforts  of  your  men ;  this,  I 
say,  is  the  way  to  inspire  confidence,  and  I  mention  these  things  for  the  honour  of 
the  distinguished  man  by  whom  they  were  performed — I  would  even  rather  dwell 
upon  them  than  upon  his  military  success,  because  they  are,  in  truth,  the  elements 
of  future  success.  This,  I  repeat,  is  the  way  to  inspire  confidence,  (general  Pol- 
lock, writing  on  the  12th  of  February,  says,  **  I  shall  visit  their  hospitals  frequently, 
and  by  adding  in  any  way  to  their  comforts,  show  that  I  feel  an  interest  in  them.** 
General  Pollock  adds,  "  There  has  been  some  unpleasant  feeling  amongst  them, 
which  I  hope  has  entirely  subsided.**  He  had  heard  of  the  dejection  which  prevail- 
ed amongst  some  of  the  Sepoy  regiments.  What  was  the  course  he  took  ?  He  saw 
every  officer ;  he  visited  the  regiments ;  he  determined  not  to  act  with  harshness  to- 
wards the  men.  Not  calling  them  to  courts  martial,  he  depended  upon  the  influence 
of  reason  with  them,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  he  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely re-establishing  the  confidence  which  had  been  so  deeply  shaken.  The  Sepoy 
regiments  were  for  a  time  depressed  by  the  expected  difficulties  of  the  Khyber  Pass 
— when  they  found  some  of  their  countrymen  coming  from  Oabul  with  dreadful 
stories  of  the  cruelty  to  which  they  had  been  exposed — ^when  tbev  declared  their 
readiness  to  meet  any  enemy  in  the  open  field— when  they  said,  **'  We  will  advance 
to  Jellalabad  for  the  rescue  of  General  Sale,  but  we  tell  yon  fairly  that  the  idea  of 
advancing  to  Cabnl  presses  upon  our  spirits."  1  hope  the  House  will  not  think  too 
harshly  of  these  men,  when  it  considers  the  noble  manner  in  which  they  retrieved 
their  character.  If  we  wanted  any  thing  else  to  add  to  the  interest  of  these  scenes, 
it  would  be  found  in  their  association  with  the  ancient  history  of  the  world.  I  was 
struck  by  the  recollection,  that  it  was  in  th'6  self-same  region,  and  in  the  midst  of 
similar  scenes,  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  ancient  conquerors,  2,300  years  ago, 
was  displaying  his  power,  and  encountering  the  same  difficulties  that  for  a  time  de- 
pressed the  spirit  and  damped  the  courage  of  our  Sepoys.  And  I  was  struck  by  the 
account  given  by  the  Roman  historian  of  the  dejection  which  prevailed  even  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  when  they  had  to  encounter  and  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  the  same  terrible  region — to  cross  the  very  same  rivers,  to  force  the 
venr  same  passes.  Thb  is  the  speech  attributed  to  Alexander,  and  which  the  his- 
tonan  tells  us  he  found  it  necessary  to  address  to  the  gallant  military  force  which 
accompanied  him.  He  found  it  necessary  not  to  punbh  but  to  address  them.  He 
did  so  in  these  words : 

**  Date  boo  preeibos  mels  et  tuidem  obttinatoiD  mmpite.'* 

He  observed  that  the  passage  of  these  rivers  of  the  Punjaub,  and  the  accounts  of 
the  formidable  character  of  the  enemy,  had  shaken  the  confidence  of  his  troops. 
Wherefore  he  says : 

** Ut>i  est  ille  damor  alacxitatis  vestzs index?  UUillemeonimMacedoQiim  vnltoa?  Nod  tgnosoo 
vos  mlUtcs." 

He  addressed  them  in  vain.    The  historian  says, 

**  Qnamqne  111!  in  tetram  demissto  eapitibos  taoere  perseverareat.** 
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lie  then  said  to  them, 

"lie  redaees  domos;  ite  deserto  rege  OTantes.  Ego  hie  ii  toUs  desperftto  Tietoritt,  aai  honesta 
r^Mrti  locum  inreniam." 

Tliese  were  the  words  which  Alexander  addressed  to  his  fainting  troops.  Amidst 
these  Tery  rivers  of  the  Punjaub — amidst  these  very  Affghan  passes,  Alexander  pur- 
sued a  coarse  similar  to  that  which  at  another  period  was  adopted  by  another  mili- 
lary  commander — he  attempted  not  by  severity — not  by  enforcing  the  rigid  rules  of 
%u-y  bat  by  reasoning  with  his  men  to  revive  their  drooping  spirits;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded. If  the  Mac^onian  phalanx  needed  such  an  address  from  the  mighty  con- 
•{ueror  who  led  them,  let  us  not  judge  too  harshly  of  our  sepoys,  if  in  the  midst  of 
sifflilar  diificolties  they  yielded  for  a  moment  to  a  sense  of  depression.  Now,  what 
were  the  military  services  of  General  Pollock  ?  He  forced  the  Khyber  Pass  by  a 
^ries  of  c^rations  carried  on  from  the  7th  to  the  16th  of  April.  He  reached 
Jellalabad  on  the  16th  of  April,  although  in  the  Pass  10,000  men  had  been  opposed 
to  him.  He  remained  with  General  Sale  for  a  time ;  then  advanced  towards  Gabul, 
reaebed  Gandamuck  in  August,  and  on  the  8th  of  September  defeated  the  Ghil- 
zies.  On  the  8th  of  September  he  was  met  at  Tezeeo  by  Akhbar  Khan,  with  a 
f  irce  of  10,000  men,  on  the  very  fleld  of  action  where  lay  the  bodies  of  those  who 
had  been  massacred  with  ferocious  cruelty,  and  gross  breach  of  faith — on  that  very 
>pu.  General  Pollock,  aided  by  General  Sale,  was  completely  successful  in  vindicat- 
ion the  honour  and  invincibility  of  the  British  arms,  and  on  the  16th  of  September 
General  Pollock  entered  Cabul,  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  Bala  Hissar,  and 
tJK  oatiooal  anthem  of  *■''  God  save  the  Queen,'*  resounde<i  through  the  streets  of  the 
re-captored  city.  In  whatever  point  of  view  his  services  is  regarded — whether  as 
relates  to  his  conduct  in  the  field,  his  judgment,  his  discretion,  or  the  happy  skill 
vith  which  be  revived  the  drooping  spirit  of  his  soldiers — I  think  the  House  will 
tioaoiffioosly  award  to  General  Pollock  the  highest  distinction  which  a  military  man 
cao  receive,  and  record  their  public  acknowledgment  to  him  for  his  gallantry  and 
f^rseveranee  in  the  face  of  such  serious  difficulties.  With  respect  to  General  Nott, 
I  think  that  no  one  can  have  read  the  letters  written  by  him  in  the  course  of  the 
severe  trial  to  which  he  was  exposed,  without  finding  in  that  correspondence  inter- 
nal evidence  that  he  must  be  a  man  highly  deserving  of  public  confidence.  General 
Xoit,  nhen  the  insurrection  at  Cabul  broke  out,  occupied  Candahar,  and  under  his 
ctimmaod  were  the  inferior  stations  of  Ghuznee  and  Khelat-i-Ghilzie.  On  the  7ih 
of  March  a  powerful  force  was  collected  around  Candahar.  General  Nott  left  2,600 
Dttfl  ID  the  garrison,  and  marched  out  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  were  collected  under 
a  prince  of  the  name  of  Suftur  Jung.  He  came  up  with  them  on  the  9th,  and  de- 
f<^ited  them ;  and  he  states  this  remarkable  and  most  creditable  fact,  that  during  a 
march  of  five  days,  he  being  weak  in  cavalry,  and  the  enemy  having  6,000  horse, 
ftch  was  the  discipline  and  steadiness  of  the  troops,  that  not  one  camel  was  taken, 
and  not  a  particle  of  baggage  was  missing.  On  the  29th  of  May,  Ackbar  Khan 
kaving  effected  a  junction  with  Prince  Suflur  Jung,  General  Nott,  who  was  then 
reinforced  by  General  England,  left  General  England  in  command  of  the  city,  and 
advanced  to  attack  the  enemy.  On  that  day  the  Ghazees  had  8,000  men  occupying 
a  strong  po»itton,  and  2,000  men  guarding  the  Baba  Wullee  Pass  and  the  road  lead- 
ing to  their  camp.  General  Nott  was  again  completely  successful.  Whilst  he  was 
carrying  on  these  operations  an  assault  was  made  upon  Khelat-i-Gbilzie.  A  captain 
«as  in  command  there,  whose  name  ought  to  be  mentioned,  Captain  Craigie.  The 
foree  under  his  command  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  sepoys.  He  was  attacked 
by  two  divisions  of  2,000  men ;  but  the  attack  was  repelled  by  the  discipline  and 
steadiness  of  the  small  band  which  he  commanded.  These  are  the  men,  captains 
and  lieutenants — ywi  cannot  include  their  names  in  the  vote  of  thanks — but  these  are 
the  men,  and  I  will  meution  their  names,  who  are  to  constitute  our  future  command- 
ers ;  and  I  know  that  although  they  cannot  be  included  nominally  in  our  vote,  yet 
that  it  will  be  gratifying  to  them,  humble  as  their  rank  may  be,  to  know  that  when 
th€^  thanks  are  proposed,  our  gratitude  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  those  who 
vere  actually  at  the  bead  of  our  armies.  General  Nott,  availing  himself  of  the  dis- 
cretion that  was  given  to  him,  moved  from  Candahar  on  the  10th  of  August ;  on  the 
30th  he  defeated  Shumshoodeen  Khan,  about  twenty-seven  miles  from  Ghuznee; 
oa  the  6tb  of  September  he  took  Ghuznee  and  destroyed  the  fortifications;  on  the 
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17th  of  September  he  was  within  five  miles  of  Cabiil,  and  a  few  days  after  lie  effe^ 
a  junction  with  General  Pollock,  who  had  reached  that  place.  NotwithstandinJ 
had  been  ordered  to  evacuate  Candahar^in  consequence  of  the  disastrous  intelHg-u 
which  had  reached  the  Governor-general,  still,  during  six  months  of  adverse  fort 
and  complete  silence,  that  brave  man^s  gallant  spirit  never  quailed.  It  was  paiij 
to  him  to  think  of  retiring;  he  thought  of  nothing  but  of  retrieving  the  honouj 
the  British  name;  and  I  do  not  confine  my  admiration  of  General  Nott  merely  to 
military  prowess  and  skill,  but  I  say  that  the  mind  which  conceived  the  expressi 
contained  in  the  letter  addressed  by  him  to  General  England  are  proofs  or  a  no 
spirit  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  command  the  highest  acknowledgments  on  i 
part  of  a  grateful  country.  In  that  letter,  written  also  on  the  18th  of  April,  18 
after  the  failure  of  General  England,  he  says : — **  The  troops  at  Candahar  are  f( 
months  in  arrears,  and  we  have  not  one  rupee  in  the  treasury.  In  the  event 
much  field  service,  we  should  run  short  of  musket- ammunition ;  and  we  are  withe 
medicine  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary  that  a  stro 
brigade  of  2,500  men  should  be  immediately  pushed  from  Quetta  to  Candahar  wi 
the  supplies." 

And,  further  on,  he  observes : — "  The  people  of  this  country  cannot  withstand  o 
troops  in  the  open  field.  I  am  well  aware  that  war  cannot  be  made  without  lo' 
but  I  yet  hope  that  British  troops  can  oppose  Asiatic  armies  without  defeat ;  and  I  fc 
and  know  that  British  officers  should  never  despair  of  punishing  the  atrocioas  sn 
treacherous  conduct  of  a  brutal  enemy.  I  feel  obliged  to  you  for  pointing*  out  tJ 
many  difficulties  attending  our  position,  but  you  are  well  aware  that  it  is  our  fir 
and  only  duty  to  overcome  difiSculties,  when  the  national  honour  and  our  militai 
reputation  are  so  deeply  concerned.  Nothing  can  be  accomplished  without  eflfu 
and  perseverance.  In  reply  to  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  instan 
I  have  only  to  observe,  that  I  have  not  yet  contemplated  falling  back;  without  mone^ 
I  can  neither  pay  the  long  arrears  due  to  the  troops,  nor  procure  carria^ 
for  field  operations.'^ 

I  say,  considering  all  these  circumstances— -considering  the  separation  of  ihi 
man — the  silence  of  six  months  which  had  occurred,  and  the  failure  of  General  En^ 
land  —  that  the  man  who  wrote  that  letter  is  a  man  of  whom  this  country  may  b 
justly  proud — that  his  name  will  be  treasured  in  the  memory  of  his  coiintr\',  an| 
that  this  letter  will  be  one  of  its  most  honourable  records.  And  when  Lord  ^llenl 
borough  offered  to  General  Nott  the  option  of  deciding  upon  the  route  of  Ghuznej 
and  Cabul,  I  think  that  the  letter  which  General  Nott  wrote  in  answer,  after  full! 
considering  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  an  advance  or  a  retreat,  wA 
stating  that  he  had  made  his  mind  up  neither  respecting  an  advance  or  a  retreat,  bui 
that  if  an  opportunity  offered,  he  would  make  decisive  efforts  to  re-establish  th^ 
British  name  and  authority  in  India — I  think  that  such  a  letter  is  a  worthy  com^ 
panion  to  the  letter  of  the  18th  of  April,  addressed  to  General  England.  The  lettrt 
is  No.  41G  in  the  printed  papers,  and  is  dated  Candahar,  July  26,  1842.  After  a)j 
the  abhorrence  which  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  the  Aff^hans  towards  our  troops 
must  naturally  have  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  British  in  India,  this  letter  contain^ 
the  most  honourable  testimony,  not  merely  to  the  intellectnal,  bnt  to  the  moral  chsr- 
acter  of  General  Nott.  Amidst  all  the  difiiculties  he  had  to  contend  with,  and  all 
the  provocations  he  had  received,  he  writes — ^^I  am  most  anxious,  notwithstanding 
the  conduct  of  the  Affghan  chiefs,  that  our  army  should  leave  a  deep  impression  oo 
the  people  of  this  country  of  our  character  for  forbearance  and  humanity.*' 

I  am  sure  the  House  will  excuse  my  taking  up  its  time,  if,  on  a  subject  so 
deeply  interesting  to  our  feelings,  I  am  desirous  of  leaving  upon  record  the  sense 
which  the  coimtry  entertains  of  the  services  rendered  to  it  by  these  men.  It  is 
impossible  that,  having  mentioned  the  names  of  Pollock  and  Nott,  I  should  oroir 
the  mention  of  another  name,  and  the  services  rendered  by  another  gallant  man- 
Sir  Robert  Sale.  From  the  day  he  occupied  Jellalabad  to  the  day  on  which  he 
advanced  triumphantly  to  Cabul,  his  operations  were  distinguished  by  the  most 
indomitable  spirit  of  valour,  endurance,  and  devoted ncss  to  his  country's  honour. 
Although  with  a  force  far  inferior  in  numbers  to  those  under  the  other  generals,  jet 
never  were  deeds  mnre  glorious  to  the  character  of  the  British  arms  achieved  than 
were  those  which,  during  the  period  of  ten  months  that  intervened  between  the 
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'4i>ecii[ifttion  by  Sir  Robert  Sale  of  Jellalabad  on  the  11th  of  November,  1841,  to  the 
jTth  of  September,  1842,  when  he  advanced  leading  his  email  but  iUustrious  aripy  to 
<4meet  their  brethren  in  arms  at  Cabul,  were  achieved  by  that  gallant  band.  Greneral 
•gSale  took  possession  of  Jellalabad  on  the  1 1th  November,  1841.  lie  came  there 
l»irroinided  by  thousands  of  hostile  people.  He  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he 
I  occapied  Jellalabad  with  only  two  days*  provision.  In  his  march  from  Cabul,  choice 
I  was  giveo  to  bim  either  to  return  to  Cabul  or  to  go  on  to  Jellalabad,  and  he  most 
I  wisely  determined  to  go  to  Jellalabad.     When  he  got  there  he  found  the  walls  of 

tibe  city,  2,800  yards  in  circumference,  and  all  the  ramparts,  entirely  ruined,  the 
parapets  thrown  down,  the  bastions  destroyed,  and  the  fortifications,  for  upwards  of 
|400  yards,  entirely  dismantled.  From  the  extent  of  the  destruction  of  the  walls,  it 
I  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  show  his  face  in  consequence  of  being  totally  without 
» taj  cover.  In  the  course  of  that  same  day,  the  place  was  surrounded  by  5,000 
iimugents ;  on  the  next  day  General  Sale  heard  of  the  failure  of  Brigadier-general 
Wilde,  while  at  the  very  same  moment  a  considerable  portion  of  Shah  Soojah's 
,  troops,  ander  General  Sale*s  command,  had  shown  indications  of  a  doubtful  charac- 
ter, so  that  he  was  obliged  to  part  with  them.  Amidst  all  these  difficulties  and 
privations,  the  men  laboured  with  such  a  degree  of  cheerfulness  and  devotion,  that 
io  the  early  part  of  February  they  had  succeeded  in  re-establishing  the  defences. 
Three  of  the  gates  were  retrenched,  and  a  ditch,  ten  feet  in  depth  and  twelve  feet  in 
width,  was  dog  entirely  round  the  town,  the  men  handling  ihe  sword  at  one  time 
aod  the  pickaxe  and  spade  at  another ;  they  completed  ther  parapets,  raising  them 
^x  or  seven  feet,  so  that  by  the  16th  or  17th  of  Febniary,  the  troops  were  exulting 
in  the  saecess  of  their  operations,  and  contemplating  with  joy  the  completion  of 
their  defences  and  the  strength  of  their  powers  of  resistance.  On  the  19th  of  Feb- 
marr,  1842,  there  was  an  earthquake,  which  utterly  destroyed  eveir  thing.  By  that 
^lioek,  all  that  had  be?n  done,  besides  three  parts  of  the  town  itself,  was  destroyed, 
and  that  gallant  army  had  the  mortification  to  see  that,  by  the  visitation  of  one 
night,  all  the  results  of  their  past  labours  had  vanished.  Within  the  space  of  little 
more  than  a  month,  a  hundred  shocks  occurred  within  the  hearing  of  the  town.  But, 
undismayed  by  this  reverse,  the  troops  renewed  their  labours,  and  repaired  the 
ruined  walls,  and  never  for  one  moment  did  they  abate  in  their  exertions  except 
upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  when  it  became  necessary  for  those  gallant  men  to 
attack  and  repulse  them.  Ackbar  Khan,  flushed  with  success,  advanced  from  Cabul, 
and  arrived  before  JelUlabad.  The  earthquake  took  place  on  the  19th  of  Februaryf 
when  all  the  works  and  three  parts  of  the  town  were  destroyed.  On  the  21st  and 
22nd  of  February,  Greneral  Sale  attacked  Ackbar  Khan ;  and  from  that  time  to 
April,  be  and  his  troops  were  kept  in  a  state  of  apprehension,  and,  though  not 
actually  engaged,  they  were  constantly  on  the  watch,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
prepared  to  resist  the  attack  of  Ackbar  Khan.  General  Pollock  was,  during  this, 
making  every  exertion  to  relieve  General  Sale  and  the  troops  at  Jellalahad.  On  the 
7th  of  April,  General  Sale  heard  the  firing  of  guns  in  the  camp  of  Ackhar  Khan. 
It  was  rarooured,  that  the  firing  was  on  account  of  the  failure  of  General  Pollock 
making  his  way  through  the  Khyber  Pass.  General  Sale  had  reason  to  believe,  that 
it  was  either  on  that  account,  or  else  an  indication  that  Ackbar  Khan  intended  to 
withdraw.  General  Sale,  therefore,  determined  to  attack  Ackbar  Khan,  who  had 
the  command  of  16,000  troops,  while  General  Salens  force  only  amounted  to  1,800. 
The  artaek  was  made,  and  it  was  entirely  successful ;  the  enemy  were  routed ;  and 
altboagfa  the  enemy  bore  the  attack  with  great  courage,  the  valour  of  the  British 
troops  was  triumphant,  and  victory  was  the  consequence  of  their  enterprise.  And 
that  victory  would  have  been  almost  a  cause  of  unqualified  rejoicing,  if  it  had  not 
been  pwrebased  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  one  of  those  gallant  spirits  who  have  shed 
increased  lustre  on  the  British  name,  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  Colonel  Dennie,  who 
led  the  British  troops  against  the  enemy,  and  succeeded ;  but  that  success  was 
dearly  porehased  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life.  It  was  a  loss,  however,  in  some 
degree  eonsoled  for  by  the  glorious  manner  of  it,  and  which  has  been  described  by 
a  spirit  as  excellent  as  his  own,  who,  in  offering  consolation  to  his  family  and  friends, 
<ays, — "True  it  is  he  has  lost  his  life,  but  he  lost  it  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  fn 
the  hour  of  victory.'*  That  is  the  consolation  which  Sir  Robert  Sale  offers  to  the 
firienda.aiid  family  of  the  brave  Colonel  Dennie.  I  wish  it  had  been  otherwise.  I 
170- Vol.  IV. 
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wish  it  had  been  possible  that  either  Colonel  Dennie^s  life  could  have  been  sparcJ, 
or  that  he  might  liave  been  consoled  in  the  hour  of  death  by  the  knowledge,  tliat  on 
account  of  his  noble  bravery  and  of  his  high  character— having  no  other  interest  or 
influence  thn  the  just  influence  and  interest  which  such  courage  and  devotional 
his  ought  always  to  command — the  Queen  had  signified  her  own  special  and  personal 
wish  that  Colonel  Dennie  should  have  been  one  of  her  own  aides  de-camp.  On  the 
16th  of  April,  1842,  General  Sale  was  relieved  by  General  Pollock.  On  the  20th  uf 
August,  he  advanced  towards  Cabul,  and  on  the  18th  of  September,  he  witnessed  oq 
the  Beymaroo  Heights  the  victory  of  Cabul.  We  are  now  acknowledging  military 
services ;  but  I  never  should  excuse  myself  if,  in  mentioning  the  name  of  Sir  Robert 
Sale,  I  did  not  record  my  admiration  of  the  character  of  a  woman  who  has  shrd 
lustre  on  her  sex — Lady  Sale,  his  wife.  The  names  of  Sir  Robert  and  of  Lady 
Sale  will  be  familiar  words  with  the  people  of  this  country.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
memorandum  of  events  which  occurred  in  the  neighbourhoo<]  of  Cabul.  from  the  7th 
of  November,  written  by  Lady  Sale,  and  a  document  more  truly  indicative  of  a  high, 
a  generous,  and  a  gallant  spirit  I  never  read.  There  was  an  oiBcer  at  that  time  at 
Cabul  who  stood  in  the  relation  of  son-in-law  to  Sir  Robert  Sale — his  name  was 
Sturt.  He  held  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  lieutenant,  and  died  young  ;  but  be 
lived  long  enough  to  establish  also  a  name  which  will  long  be  remembered.  Will 
the  House  permit  me  to  read  an  account  which,  writing  to  her  husband,  Sir  Robert 
Sale,  she  gives  of  his  merits.  She  says, — *^  Sturt  was  sent  by  the  general  with  a 
messaire  to  Ackbar  Khan ;  he  was  stabbed  in  four  places — his  face,  his  shoulder, 
his  arm,  and  in  his  side.** 

This  was  on  the  4th  of  November.  She  says, — "  Sturt  is  able  to  8i)cak ;  his 
wound  in  the  shoulder  is  worse ;  he  is  weak,  but  his  side  is  not  so  bad.  The  lungs 
are  uninjured  ;  his  face  wound  is  near  the  corner  of  his  eye.  He  was  struck  on  the 
bone  with  such  force  that  ho  was  stunned  for  a  moment." 

On  the  6th  of  November,  two  days  after  he  received  his  wounds.  Lady  Sale 
writes, — **  Sturt  insisted,  weak  as  he  was,  on  going  to  the  general,  as  there  was  no 
engineer  there  but  himself.     The  general  gave  him  leave  to  do  as  he  pleased." 

On  the  7th  of  November,  she  says, — "  Sturt's  wounds  are  doing  well,  but  he  over- 
works his  strength.  He  cannot  yet  open  his  mouth.  His  tongue  has  g^^atly 
snfiered,  and  all  nourishment  is  given  with  a  spoon.  He  is  out  all  day.  The 
soldiers  lead  him  about.  Last  night,  he  did  not  go  to  bed  till  one  o^clock,  and  then 
be  was  wakened  up  just  afterwards,  the  general  requiring  his  assistance.^* 

Who,  that  reads  this,  can  fail  to  express  his  admiration  at  such  noble  conduct  ? 
His  death  is  thus  described  by  Lieutenant  Eyre.  He  says,  speaking  of  a  certain 
attack  made  by  Ackbar  Khan — ^*  Providentially  the  whole  escaped,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lady  Sale,  who  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  arm.  The  rear-gtianl. 
consisting  of  her  Majesty's  44th  and  54tii  Native  Infantry,  suffered  severely  ;  and  at 
last,  finding  that  delay  was  only  destruction,  they  followed  the  general  example,  an<l 
made  the  b^tof  their  way  to  the  front.  Another  horse-artillery  gun  was  abandoned, 
and  the  whole  of  its  artillerymen  slain.  Captain  Anderson's  eldest  girl,  and  Captain 
Boyd*8  youngest  bov,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Atfghans.  It  is  supposed  that  3,000 
souls  perished  in  the  pass,  amongst  whom  were  Captain  Paton,  assistant  quarter- 
master-general;  and  Lieutenant  St.  George,  37ih  Native  Infantry;  Major« . 
Grifliths,  37th  Native  Infantry,  and  Scott,  her  Miyesty*s  44th;  Captains:  Boit,5ih 
Cavalry,  and  Troup,  brigade- major.  Shah's  force;  Dr.  Cardew,  and  Lieutenai: 
StUrt,  engineers,  were  wounded,  the  latter  mortally.  This  fine  young  officer  had 
nearly  cleared  the  defile  when  he  received  his  wound,  and  would  have  been  lei^  on 
the  ground  to  be  hacked  to  pieces  by  the  Ghazees,  who  fcdlowed  in  the  rear  to  a^m- 
plete  the  work  of  slaughter,  but  for  the  generous  intrepidity  of  Lieutenant  Mein,  of 
her  Majesty's  13th  Light  Infantry,  who,  on  learning  what  had  befallen  him,  wer.t 
back  to  his  succour,  and  stood  by  him  for  several  minutes,  at  the  imminent  ri>k  otj 
bis  own  life,  vainly  entreating  aid  from  the  passers-by.  He  was  at  length  joined  U 
Seijeant  Deane,  of  the  Sappers,  with  whose  assistance  he  dragged  his  friend  on  i 
quilt  through  the  remainder  of  the  pass,  when  he  succeeded  in  mounting  him  on  j, 
miserable  pony,  and  conducted  him  in  safety  to  the  camp,  where  the  unfurtunjM 
officer  lingered  till  the  following  morning,  and  was  the  only  man  of  the  whole  f«  rc^ 
vho  received  Christian  burial.    Lieutenant  Mein  was  himself  at  this  very  ii:i..^ 
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soffpnng  from  a  dangerous  wound  in  the  head,  received  in  the  previous  October, 
and  his  heroic  disregiml  of  self,  and  fidelity  to  his  friend  iu  tlie  hour  of  danger, 
are  well  deserving  of  a  record  in  the  annuls  of  British  valour  and  virtue." 

It  is  bat  just,  Sir,  that  the  name  of  Lieutenant  Meiu  should  be  mentioned  with 
boDoor  in  the  House  of  Commons.     I  shall  not  regret  having  noticed  his  generous 
•ct,  since  it  has  called  forth  so  general  and  generous  an  expression  of  sympathy 
tjwards  that  brave  and  good  man  ;  for.  these  are  the  instances,  (and  proud  am  I  to 
know  that  there  are  many  of  them)  of  a  generous  devotion  and  fidelity  displayed  by 
the  British  soldier  when  engaged  in  the  arduous  service  of  his  country.      1  am 
thankful  for  the  attention  which  the  House  has  paid  to  me.    I  do  trust  that  I  shall 
have  conTiDced  this  House,  previously  prepared,  I  am  sure,  to  embrace  the  conviction, 
that  all  parties  concerned  in  these  military  operations,  for  the  services  they  rendered 
to  their  country,  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  and  thanks  of  this  House.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  contemplate  these  services  without  feeling  proud  of  the  British  name.  When 
we  recollect  what  was  going  on  in  auother  quarter  in  that  portion  of  the  world,  that 
wii3e  we  were  thus  vindicating  the  honour  of  the  British  name  in  the  north-west  of 
India,  we  were  caodttcting  with  consummate  skill,  at  a  great  sacrifice,  and  with  com- 
plete siieeess,  military  and  naval  operations  in  China,  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
the  events  in  Asia  in  the  year  1842,  without  being  truly  proud  of  the  conduct  and 
courage  of  our  countrymen.     I  am  willing  to  believe  that  these  unquestionable 
proofs  of  the  military  reputation  of  England— of  the  United  Kingdom — notwith- 
»taodiog  the  long  interval  of  peace,  stands  as  high  as  it  did  during  the  excitement 
of  the  war,  and  I  would  fain  hope  that  the  decisive  proofs  which  we  have  given,  that 
our  energies  and  military  virtues  are  unabated,  will  constitute  a  great  additional 
guarantee  of  continued  peace.      But  if  tley  fail  doing  that,  and  if  in  the  mainte- 
naneeof  the  national  interests,  or  the  vindication  of  the  national  honour,  it  shall  be 
necesary  to  rouse  those  exertions,  and  to  make  them  on  a  more  extended  scale,  then 
I  feel  the  otmost  confidence  that  these  gallant  exploits  are  a  proof  that  every  interest 
of  England  will  be  maintained,  and  that  English  honour  will  be  vindicated,  in  what- 
ever quarter  of  the  globe  it  may  be  infringed  or  violated.    The  right  hon.  baronet, 
in  eonciiisioo,  mov^  the  following  resolutions : — 

**  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  the  right  hon.  Lord  Ellenborouglt, 
Covemor- general  of  the  British  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  for  the  ability  and 
judgment  with  which  the  resources  of  the  British  empire  in  India  have  been  applied 
in  (he  support  of  the  military  operations  in  Afighanistan. 

'^That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  Major-general  Sir  George  Pollock, 
G  C  B. ;  to  Major-general  Sir  William  Nott,  G.C.B. ;  to  Major-general  Sir  John 
MCaskill,  K.G.B.;  to  Major-general  Sir  Robert  Henry  Sale,  G.C.B. ;  to  Major- 
emral  Richard  England,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  army,  both  European  and 
Native,  for  the  intrepidity,  skill,  and  perseverance  displayed  by  them  in  the  military 
operations  in  Afighanistan,  and  for  their  indefatigable  zeal  and  exertions  through- 
out the  late  campaign. 

*'  That  this  House  doth  highly  approve  and  acknowledge  the  valour  and  patient 
perseveranee  displayed  by  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  private  soldiers,  both 
Kuropean  and  Native,  employed  in  Afighanistan,  and  that  the  same  be  signified  to 
them  by  the  commanders  of  the  several  corps,  who  are  desired  to  thank  them  for 
their  g^lant  behaviour." 

Motion  agreed  to  nem.  con,  and  it  was  ordered  that  Mr.  Speaker  transmit  the 
resolutions  of  the  House  to  the  tiovernor-general  of  India,  and  that  his  lordship  be 
reqoested  to  communicate  the  same  to  the  several  officers  referred  to  therein. 
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Fan.  23,  1843. 

Mr.  Walters  moyed  a  series  of  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  existing  mode  of 
administering  relief,  and  calling  upon  the  House  to  demand  such  a  reconstruction 
'>f  the  existing  system  as  would  make  it  conformable  to  Christianity,  sound  policy, 


aiA  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  realm. 
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Sir  RoBEBT  Peel  : — The  Hon.  and  gallant  officer  (Mr.  Borthwick)  says  it  is  a 
misapprehension  to  suppose  that  the  present  law  is  founded  on  the  act  of  Elizabeth, 
and  challenges  us  to  enter  into  a  comparison  of  one  act  with  the  other.  Now,  Sir, 
I  will  accept  the  challenge  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  officer,  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
show  to  him,  as  I  think  successfully,  that  the  present  law  is  not,  as  he  appears  to 
think,  at  yariance  with  the  law  of  Elizabeth ;  and  if  I  shall  succeed  in  proving  this, 
I  think  I  shall  render  it  somewhat  difficult  for  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman  to 
Tote  for  the  resolutions  of  the  hon.  member  for  Nottingham,  which  he  calls  upon 
the  House  to  support  as  being  in  consonance  as  well  with  the  law  of  Elizabeth  as 
with  true  Christian  principles.  By  the  terms  "  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
realm,"  I  think  I  understood  the  hon.  member  rightly  to  mean,  not  our  form  of  poli- 
tical government,  but  the  rights  confided  and  guaranteed  to  the  poor  of  this  country 
by  the  act  of  Elizabeth.  Now,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what 
were  the  particular  enactments  of  that  law.  The  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  would  lead  the  House  to  suppose  that  there  was  something  particularly 
tender,  something  extremely  merciful  and  benevolent,  towards  the  poor  in  that  sta- 
tute. [General  Johnson :  l^o  I  no !]  No !  no !  Sir,  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman 
challenged  a  comparison  between  the  new  law  and  the  statute  of  Llizabeth.  Did  be 
not  say,  that  in  the  new  law  we  had  departed  from  that  statute,  and  that  the  poor 
now  ceased  to  possess  those  rights  to  which  by  that  statute  they  were  entitled  ?  I 
am  sure  I  state  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman^s  arguments  correctly.  The  same 
arguments  were  put  forward  by  speaker  after  speaker  in  this  discussion ;  and  when 
I  am  about  to  accept  the  challenge  thrown  out  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman, 
he  interrupts  mc.  It  has  certainly  been  assumed,  that  the  legislature  of  the  present 
day  have  subjected  the  poor  of  this  country  to  hardships  from  which  they  were 
exempt  at  more  remote  periods  of  our  history.  Now  let  us  see  what  was  done  in 
respect  to  the  poor  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  I  am  not  now  contending,  that  if 
there  were  hardships  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  is  a  reason  why  they  should 
continue  now.  I  am  only  dealing  with  the  positive  statement,  that  the  present  law 
is  much  more  harsh  in  its  operation  than  the  law  of  Elizabeth,  and  mv  object  will 
be  answered  if  I  disprove  that  statement.  See  what  was  enacted  with  respect  to 
cottages  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  legislature  wished,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
discourage  the  construction  of  cottages,  and  of  habitations  for  the  poor ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  law  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  erection  of  any  new  cottage  unless  the 
builder  of  the  cottage  attached  to  it  in  fee  simple  four  acres  of  ground.  The  legis- 
gislature,  moreover,  provided,  with  respect  to  all  cottages  actually  existing  at  the 
time,  that  none  of  them  should  be  inhabited,  unless  they  were  inhabited  by  a  game- 
keeper for  the  protection  of  deer,  or  by  a  shepherd  for  the  protection  of  sheep,  that 
shepherd  having  no  family ;  and,  also,  that  all  such  previously  existing  cottages 
should  be  inhabited  by  one  family  only,  and  that  that  family  should  not  be  allowed 
to  increase  its  numbers.  Is  it  not  quite  clear,  that  the  condition  of  attaching  four 
acres  of  land  in  fee-simple  to  all  cottages  that  were  thenceforward  to  be  built,  was 
intended  as  a  prohibition  to  the  building  of  cottages?  And  yet  such  a  reservation 
was  made  and  enacted  by  the  Slst  of  Elizabeth.  I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  43rd 
of  Elizabeth.  What  dicl  that  law  enact  ?  Why,  this ;  that  overseers  should  be 
enabled  to  put  to  work  all  poor  persons  who  were  able  to  work,  but  who  had  no 
occupation,  and  were  incapable  of  maintaining  themselves.  They  were  enabled  to 
put  those  persons  to  work,  at  the  parish  expense,  at  the  manufacture  of  flax,  hemp, 
and  iron.  Nothing  is  said  respecting  the  mode  in  which  they  were  to  work.  There 
was  no  prohibition  to  employing  them  in  workhouses.  There  was  no  obligation, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  no  prohibition  against  their  being  so  employed. 
The  overseers  were  at  liberty  to  find  them  employment  at  their  own  homes.  Work 
was  the  test  of  poverty,  and  the  condition  upon  >^hich  relief  was  to  be  afforded. 
With  respect  to  the  impotent  poor,  the  overseers  were  empowered  to  take  them  from 
their  homes,  and  place  them  in  something  corresponding  to  a  workhouse.  All  the 
blind,  the  lame,  and  the  impotent,  so  far  from  being  left  at  home,  were  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  the  overseers.  The  overseers  were  empowered  to  purchase  houses,  and 
place  them  in  those  houses,  while  they  were  compelled  by  the  enactments  of  the  3]<t 
of  Elizabeth,  to  prevent  more  than  one  family  from  occupying  each  cottage  existing 
previous  to  that  act.    An  exemption,  however,  was  made"  in  respect  to  parish  cot- 
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ta^,  in  wliich  the  overseers  were  authorised  to  place  as  many  families  as  they 
pleaised.    Then  what  were  the  merciful  enactments  of  the  3  Lst  of  Elizabeth,  re- 
specting child reo,  and  what  the  power  g'iven  to  overseers  under  that  act  ?     Why, 
this,  that  whenever  they  determined  that  certain  parties  were  unable  to  maintain 
their  children,  they  were  empowered  to  take  those  children  from  their  parent.«,  and 
bind  them  apprentices.     Bat  that  is  not  all :  they  might  take  the  children  of  any 
person  whom  they  thouglit  incompetent  to  maintain  his  family,  and  bind  the  roan 
child,  as  he  was  called,  in  any  remote  part  of  the  kingdom,  where  he  would  be 
nequired  to  work  for  another  person— for  how  long,  think  you  P  until  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-six  years ;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  femsae  child,  she  was  to  remain 
M  apprentice,  severed  from  the  bosom  of  her  family,  and  removed  from  the  protec- 
tioD  of  her  parents,  until  she  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  until  she 
V15  married.     Now,  taking  the  present  law  as  a  whole,  I  must  say,  that  it  is  much 
more  merciful.     Would  you  tolerate,  now,  that  the  overseers  of  a  parish  should  be 
eDsbled  to  take  the  children,  not  of  persons  receiving  relief,  but  of  any  persons  whom 
they  might  consider  unable  to  maintain  their  children,  and  dispose  of  those  children 
in  the  manner  I  have  described,  through  a  fear  that  they  might  become  a  burden  to 
ti^e  parish  ?     Do  you  tolerate,  now,  that  children  should  be  torn  from  their  parents, 
by  the  authority  of  the  overseers,  and  by  the  same  authority,  be  sent  to  Cornwall  or 
tu  Northumberland,  and  there  bound  apprentices  until  they  are  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  or  in  ihe  case  of  females,  until  tl>ey  are  married  ?    There  is  no  obligation  on 
the  overseers,  by  this  act  of  Elizabeth,  to  employ  persons  for  whom  work  was  found 
in  any  particular  house,  and  so  the  act  continued-^but  it  did  not  continue  to  the 
dale  of  the  new  Poor-law.     Hon.  gentlemen  have  assumed  that  with  the  new  poor- 
law  originated  the  workhouse  test,  in  lieu  of  the  labour  test ;  but,  so  far  from  that 
bein^  the  truth,  120  years  ago,  in  the  9th  of  George  I.,  owing  to  the  gross  abuses 
which  had  arisen  out  of  the  mode  of  employing  the  poor  in  parishes,  owing  to  the 
great  expenses  which  were  incurred  in  those  parishes,  and  to  the  charges  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  hemp,  flaXi  and  iron — >in  17*22,  owing  to  those  abases,  an- 
other act  was  passed  which  enabled  the  overseers  to  provide  a  house,  wherein  the 
able-bodied  poor  should  work,  and  which  expressly  enaotod  that  in  cose  an  able- 
bodied  poor  man  refused  to  work  within  that  house,  he  should  fbrfeit  his  entire  claim 
to  reh'ef.     That  act  applied  the  workhouse  test  in  lieu  of  the  labour  test.     Upon  the 
combined  operation  and  experience  of  those  two  acts,  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
^ih  of  George  I.,  the  latter  act  having  been  passed  120  years  ago,  founded  on  the 
^Toi*  abuses  of  the  overseers  in  vestries,  purchasing  the  articles  I  have  named,  and 
giviog  them  out  to  the  poor  without  accounting  for  the  profits,  if  profits  there  were, 
aj)J  on  Ihe  gross  misapplication  of  the  public  funds,  that  act  having  been  the  first 
act  which  applied  the  workhouse  test  in  lieu  of  the  labour  test,  and  having  been  so 
continued  until  the  new  Poor-law— ^upon  the  experience  of  these  two  acts,  and  upon 
tiie  principle  which  the  latter  had  already  established,  was  the  question  dealt  with  by 
t'le  government,  and  the  new  Poor-law  enacted.    In  consequence  of  the  inconve- 
nieace  of  having  the  management  of  the  poor  confided  to  individual  parishes,  an* 
other  principle  was  adopted  by  the  9th  of  George  I.,  and  followed  in  the  present 
Poor-law — that  of  enabling  parishes  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  having  common 
workhouses  wherein  to  employ  the  poor.     I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  that 
the  present  law,  as  regards  the  workhouse  test,  is  not  a  new  law,  and  that  it  is  not, 
li  ii  is  said  to  be,  at  variance  with  the  constitution  of  the  country— if  by  the  word 
'' constitution  *' we  are  to  understand  ancient  laws  which  have  been  continued  for 
the  maiotenance'and  benefit  of  the  people.     The  resolutions  now  before  the  House 
also  appeared  to  assume  that  the  existing  law  is  founded  strictly  upon  certain  sug- 
K^iicfUi  which  were  offered  for  the  consideration  of  the  government.     It  is  abso* 
i-iteir  necessary  that  a  government,  before  it  matures  any  plan,  should  seek  for,  and 
%hou!.i  procure  suggestions.     I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  great  measure  has  ever 
pa>*ed  without  the  aid  of  stioh  suggestions,  which  were  afterwards  considered  and 
p'li  into  shape.     But  is  it  fair,  even  if  those  suggestions  come  into  another  person's 
p^'«9^4ion  in  the  most  legitimate  way,  that  one  suggestion  should  be  taken,  and  it 
♦KouU  then  be  assumed  that  they  had  been  acted  upon  by  the  government  ?     Sup- 
f»  -".  however,  it  should  turn  out  that  the  suggestion  has  been  rejected,     (^an  any 
ojc  iX  mf  uojustas  to  say,  that  a  suggestion  otlered  to  the  government  and  rejecteil 
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— which  the  governmenl  refused  to  adopt — is  it  not  too  much  to  ask  the  House  of 
Commons  to  resolve  that  the  suggestion  so  rejected  is  that  on  which  the  measure  of 
the  government  is  hased  ?  In  the  first  place  I  ohject,  even  if  an  hon.  memher  were 
in  possession  of  memoranda  or  a  draft  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  prod  lire  any  such  paper,  because  it  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  pre- 
paration of  great  measures  if  that  House  should  consent  to  recognise  the  principle 
that  all  the  private  information  on  which  it  is  founded  or  acquired  during  Uie 
preparation  shonld  be  produced.  But  it  is  said  the  paper  was  printed.  Why,  to  be 
sure  it  was  printed.  When  fourteen  or  fifteen  gentlemen  meet  together  to  consider 
a  long  or  elaborate  paper,  it  is  usual  to  have  it  printed  for  their  use,  but  althotigh  it 
was  printed,  it  was  considered  as  confidential  as  if  it  had  been  written.  From  no- 
thing could  greater  inconvenience  arise  than  if  papers  of  a  confidential  nature,  con- 
taining suggestions,  whether  they  were  adopted  or,  as  in  this  case,  not  adopted, 
should  be  called  for  and  produced.  Liet  me  take  an  instance  from  private  life  of  the 
draft  of  a  settlement  or  of  a  covenant  returned  unapproved  of,  ooukl  any  thing  be 
more  unjust  than  to  implicate  a  man  in  the  contents  if  it  were  rejected  by  him? 
With  regard  to  these  resolutions,  it  is  declared  that  the  recommendations  alluded 
to, — '*  Applicable  alike  to  every  class  of  the  poor,  and  enjoining  the  indiscriminate 
reduction  of  their  physical  comforts  to  the  lowest  endurable  point,  are  shown,  by  the 
subsequent  orders  and  practice  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  to  form  the  real, 
though  unavowed  basis  of  the  present  system  of  Poor-law  relief." 

That  is  to  say,  that  the  refusal  of  out-door  relief  forms  the  basis  of  the  present 
law.  Now  my  right  hon.  friend  the  secretary  fur  the  home  department  (Sir  Jame^ 
Graham)  has  shown  that  during  the  last  year  221,000  persons  has  received  in-door 
relief,  and  1,207,000  persons  have  received  out-door  relief.  How  is  it  possible,  theu, 
to  say  that  the  suggestion  to  put  down  out-door  relief  is  the  basis  of  the  existing  law, 
when  five  out  of  six  cases  of  relief  under  it  are  cases  of  out-door  relief?  How  can  it 
be  said  that  this  law  is  more  severe  than  the  Poor-law  in  any  other  country  ?  I  will 
venture  to  assert,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  each  poor  person  thus  relieved  received 
more,  in  reference  to  the  riches  of  the  country — a  much  larger  sum — ^than  persona 
in  the  same  situation  in  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  tlie  law  expenses,  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  construction  of  the 
)H>or-house5,  or  of  the  interest  to  be  paid  for  the  money  necessary  for  such  construc- 
tion ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  money  exclusively  applied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  In 
the  year  184*2,  the  number  of  1,429,000  persons  received  relief,  221,000  in  the  work- 
house, and  1,207,000  out  of  4he  workhouse.  The  sum  appropriated  for  this  relief 
was  £4,036,000.  On  an  average  of  three  years  1,309,000  persons  had  been  relieve.), 
and  the  sum  of  £3,887,000  had  been  distributed.  Wliv  that  was  nearly  £S  a-heatl 
received  by  each  poor  person.  If  you  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the 
paupers  in  the  other  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  made  an  allowance  for 
the  difierence  of  wealth,  he  doubted  whether  in  any  country  the  poor  received  more. 
I  am  surprised  to  hear  the  speech  of  the  learned  gentleman  the  member  for  Cock- 
ermouth  (Mr.  Aglionby) ;  I  have  seen  him  upon  several  occasions  rise  above  party 
considerations,  and  vote  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind.  When  I  heard 
the  learned  member^s  speech,  and  his  intention  to  vote  for  these  resolutions,  mv 
surprise  was  so  great  I  could  scarcely  express  it.  The  hon.  member  may  measure 
the  extent  of  my  respect  for  him  by  the  extent  of  my  surprise.  The  hon.  roemhor 
said  he  had  voted  for  the  Poor-law;  he  approved  of  the  principle  on  which  it  was 
founded;  he  had  exj)ected  from  it  great  good ;  the  hon.  member  said,  that,  upon  the 
whole,  he  had  not  been  disappointed — that  upon  the  whole  it  hid  performed  the 
object  for  which  it  was  enacted — it  had  tended  to  increase  the  comfort  and  elevate 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  If  the  hon.  and  learned  member  had  said  that,  as  a  bill 
was  to  be  introduced  to  remedy  any  defects  in  the  law,  he  would  give  notice  of  \m\ 
intention  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  remedies  for  all  those  defects,  he  could  have  under- 
stood the  hon.  member.  [Mr.  Aglionby  had  meant  to  say  so.]  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  has  taken  every  opportunity  of  supporting  the  Poor-law,  hi? 
opinion  was  that  its  operation  hod  been  beneficial ;  he  had  not  been  disappointed 
upon  the  whole,  although  in  some  cases  he  found  errors ;  he  found  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  under  the  o|)eration  of  the  bill  bad  been  good ;  and  then  he  said  he 
would  give  hu  vote  fur  a  resolution  declaring  thai, — '*  The  suffering  already  cau>ed 
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^/  ths  partial  enforcement  (of  the  principles),  and  the  amount  of  out- door  relief,  ia 
•{file  of  them,  still  administered,  show  their  provisions  to  have  been  at  once  cruel 
«3<i  impracticable.*^ 

And  not  only  this,  but  the  hon.  member  went  the  length  of  voting  in  the  last 
roHiIation  that, — '^  It  is  expedient  to  demand  such  a  reconstruction  of  the  existing 
\vitem  as  shall  make  it  conformable  to  Christianity,  sound  policy,  and  the  ancient 
c institution  of  this  realm.*^ 

A  man  who  denounces  the  law  altogether  ought  to  vote  for  these  resolutions ;  but 
that  an  admirer  of  the  law,  that  one  who  thought  it  had  been  beneficial  in  operation 
1(1 1  teaded  altogether  to  the  improvemant  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  should  givo 
h's  vote  for  resolutions  which  condemn  the  law,  and  demand  its  total  and  complete 
retKal,  recollecting,  at  the  same  time,  what  had  been  the  uniform  practice  in  former 
tiroes,  does  fill  ma  with  complete  surprise.  Does  the  hon.  member  not  think  that 
be  will  damage  a  law,  which,  speaking  generally,  has  been  beneficial  in  its  operation, 
and  that  upon  the  whole  it  has  increased  tlie  physical  comforts  of  the  poor?  As 
^^  have  got  a  law  of  this  kind,  let  us  take  care  how  we  denounce  it  as  not  conform- 
a.S!e  to  Caristianity.  I  have  still  confiJcnce,  however,  in  the  hon.  and  learned 
m^^bsr  to  believe  that  he  will  not  oppose  the  law,  which,  on  the  whole,  has  worked 
A-'ll,  and  will  not  vote  with  the  hon.  member  for  Finsbury,  w!io  denounces  the  law 
aUogeth2r.  The  hon.  member  for  Finsbury,  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
t>*^an  bis  speeches  with  charges  and  imputations.  He  said  that  it  was  most  un- 
parliamentary— nay,  more  than  that,  that  it  was  unjust  to  establish  an  inquisition, 
and  to  judg^  of  men,  not  only  by  their  conduct,  but  to  dive  into  the  recesses  of  their 
hearts^  and  then  impute  motives  to  them  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  went  on  to 
ijy«  that  whoever  drew  up  these  suggestions,  recommending  such  a  system  as  the 
present,  were  fiends  in  human  shape— were  heartless  monsters — were,  but  I  cannot 
— I  really  cannot — follow  the  hon.  member;  I  break  down  altogether  in  the  attempt. 
Tiis  hin.  gentleman  may  say  that  those  charitable  motives  ought  only  to  influence 
ti«  in  reference  to  members  of  parliament,  and  that  as  those  sug^^estions  were  not 
(irxwa  Qp  by  members  of  parliament,  it  was  not  contrary  to  usage,  or  uncharitable, 
f  >  impute  motives  to  the  authors  of  them.  B  it  the  hon.  member  himself  dealt 
r::ti?r  unj!iaritably  even  towards  members  of  parliarnent  opposed  to  his  views;  he 
tr>eeedel  to  make  charges  against  me  with  respect  to  certain  declarations  of  mine 
M  I  the  su!>ject  of  the  Poor-law  ;  he  charged  me  with  desiring  to  gain  support  at  the 
p  *ni>\  of  a  general  election  by  denouncing  the  Poor-law,  and  yet  having  in  oflSce 
-appurted  that  law.  He  made  no  exemption  whatever,  and  put  an  erroneous  con- 
-'raftton  oo  what  I  said  respecting  the  commissioners.  1  gave  the  same  support  to 
t<;v  hw  when  out  of  office  that  I  have  given  since,  and  at  the  general  election  I  said, 
'  .£at  although  I  admitted  that  parts  of  the  Poor-law  required  amendment,  and  that 
I  sho'ild  be  willing  to  listen  to  any  improvements  that  might  be  suggested  for  the 
^•c^Qefit  of  the  poor,  I  had  not  changed  my  opinion  respecting  the  commissioners,  and 
(rrjld  not  therefore  ask  my  constituents  to  support  me  on  the  supposition  that  I 
would  take  a  different  course  upon  the  subject  of  the  Poor-law  from  which  I  had 
hitherto  taken.  In  fact,  I  made  precisely  the  same  declaration  to  my  constituents 
i^  the  two  last  elections,  and  it  is  therefore  rather  hard  to  be  accused  of  holding 
oic  language  in  ofiice  and  another  when  out  of  office.  And  so  the  hon.  member 
f  jr  Finsbury,  forgetting  the  charitable  construction  which  he  would  have  others  put 
fipoo  his  motives,  said  that  tho5e  who  had  declared  for  repeal,  if  their  opinions  re- 
:uaiDed  the  same,  ought  to  vote  for  repeal.  Out  I  have  heard  very  few  indeed  say 
*hal  they  would  not  stipport  the  principle  of  the  Poor-law,  while  they  at  the  same 
time  insbted  on  its  amendment  and  modification.  The  hon.  member  for  Notting- 
:  xni  said  that  nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous  than  for  any  man  merely  for  the 
-ake  of  consistency  to  vote  in  favour  of  a  measure  of  this  kind  if  once  he  was 
li'.nc?-»tly  convinced  it  had  failed.  I  readily  allow  that  any  man  who  could  say,  that 
.Uthough  he  was  convinced  that  this  law  was  expensive  and  obnoxious  in  its  opera- 
t'.f»a.  and  unsound  in  principle,  yet  that  through  a  mere  regard  to  consistency,  or 
party  motives,  or  through  a  desire  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  public  life,  he  would 
V  tt€  iigainsl  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  and  give  it  his  support — I  readily  allow 
tint  such  a  man  must  be  base  indeed,  and  that  such  a  course  would  be  as  unwise  as 
i'.  would  be  unjust.     We  should  come  to  a  decision  on  the  question  in  accordance 
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with  our  own  conscientious  convictions,  and  not  from  the  influence  of  any  clamour 
that  might  be  raised  against  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  to  raise  a  clamour 
against  any  particular  Taw  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  I  can  conceive,  with  respect 
to  persons  in  that  condition  of  life  which  might  possibly  make  them,  under  adverse 
circumstances,  applicants  for  Poor-law  relief,  that  an  argument  more  calculated  to 
excite  their  passions  could  not  be  used  than  that  which  had  been  used  by  the  hou. 
member  for  Nottingham.  The  hon.  member  says  that  the  blacks  in  Jamaica  drive 
their  gigs  and  drink  their  champagne.  But  the  House  must  bear  in  mind  that  those 
blacks  are  now  free  labourers,  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  free  subjects,  and 
the  mere  circumstance  of  their  colour  being  black  makes  no  difference.  Suppose 
that  a  portion  of  the  blacks  do  drive  their  gigs  and  drink  champagne — ^and  their 
number  I  presume  must  be  limited — still  they  mu'^t  pay  for  these  things,  and  they 
earn  their  money  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  says  (aod  I 
suppose  him  now  addressing  a  collection  of  5,000  persons),  ^^True  it  is,  I  cannot 
give  you  gigs  to  drive  about  in,  or  champagne  to  drink;  but  what  a  miserable  law- 
it  is  which  prevents  me  giving  you,  not  champagne,  but  the  ancient,  constitutional 
drink  of  the  country — ale  ?** 

The  hon.  gentleman  says,  the  law  is  to  be  impeached,  because  it  does  not  give  an 
adequate  supply  of  the  ancient  constitutional  beverage  of  the  country  to  the  poor. 
Now,  it  seems  always  to  be  assumed  that  there  is  a  large  existing  fund  applicable 
to  the  Poor-law  relief;  but  whence  is  that  fund  derived?  From  taxation.  On 
whom  does  the  taxation  fall  ?  Let  us  never  forget  those  who  are  a  little  elevated 
above  pauperism,  and  who,  being  flxed  to  their  places,  cannot  move — the  small 
farmer,  the  retail  shopkeeper,  and  the  artisan,  who  determine  to  derive  no  reliof 
from  the  Poor-law,  because  they  are  inspired  with  a  love  of  independence,  which  we 
ought  to  cherish.  These  men  support  their  families  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow: 
and  they  say,  *^  We  must  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  but  give  us  security 
that  the  money  is  not  misapplied-^give  us  security  that  it  is  not  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  idleness ;  and  when  we  cannot  afford  ale  for  our  own  families,  we  cannot 
find  ale  for  those  who  won^t  work.*'  A  law  that  g^ves  them  that  security  is  a  just 
law.  Let  the  House  take  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  and 
contrast  the  operation  of  the  present  law  with  the  operation  of  the  law  under  which 
the  overseers  supplied  the  means  of  maintenance  to  the  poor,  and,  being  bakers  and 
dealers  in  flour  and  articles  of  subsistence,  charged,  as  I  can  show,  40  per  cent,  ad- 
vance on  the  articles  so  supplied.  I  must  say  that  the  poor  man,  elevated  above 
dependence,  and  struggling  against  the  necessity  of  applying  for  Poor-law  relief, 
but  being  bound  to  contribute  towards  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  out  of  hi> 
scanty  means,  has  a  right  to  say,  ^^  Let  the  accounts  be  fully  examined ;  let  tae 
money  be  duly  and  properly  applied,  and  let  no  overseer  or  parish -officer  make  use 
ef  this  Poor-law  system,  nut  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  poor,  but,  as  they  carry 
the  bag,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  their  hands  into  the  bag  for  their  owe  benefir/' 
But  now  it  is  proposed  that,  without  substituting  any  other  system,  and  without  the 
proposition  of  any  new  law — for  we  are  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
are  to  return  to  the  old  system,  and  as  to  the  principles  of  any  new  system  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  may  deem  it  right  to  recommend — we  should  agree  to  a  resohitioo 
which  implies  that  the  existing  law — though  no  particular  parts  of  it  are  specified— 
is  **  not  conformable  with  Christianity,  sound  policy,  and  the  ancient  constitution 
of  this  realm."  I  do  hope  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  cautious  how  they 
pass  a  resolution  specifying  what  is  or  what  is  not  conformable  with  Christianity. 
This  b  a  dangerous  topic ;  and  I  hope  that  those  who  moot  the  question  of  the 
principle  of  the  present  law,  or  the  substitution  of  another  law,  will  content  them- 
selves with  moving  for* the  repeal  of  the  law,  without  involving  the  House  in  a 
discussion  on  abstract  questions.  Above  all,  I  trust  with  respect  to  a  law  whicK 
as  long  as  it  continues  in  operation,  ought  to  have  the  sanction  and  support  of  tho 
legislature,  that  this  House  will  not,  in  consequence  of  vague  resolutions  like  the 
present,  offering  no  practical  measure,  do  any  act  calculated  to  raise  an  outcry  agaiir^ 
the  existing  system,  and  to  paralyze  every  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  ailminister  the 
law,  thereby  leaving  this  country  in  the  worst  of  all  states  as  regard  legislatixe 
measures,  namely,  wiih  one  system  condemned  and  in  operation,  and  no  practical 
aubstitute  proposed. 

On  a  division,  the  numbers  were :  Ayes,  5S ;  Noes,  126  ;  majority,  G8.  i 
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SUPPLY— STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
Febbuart  24,  1843. 

Go  the  Order  of  the  Day  beinj^  read  for  gomg  into  a  Committee  of  Supply  on  tho 
Nivy  Edtiniate^,  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Williams  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
tite  fiBmeQ:$e  amount  of  the  estimates  for  this  year,  and  to  the  alarming  amount  of 
(le^tiiution  existing  in  the  country,  and  implored  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  to  apply  adequate  remedies  before  it  was  too  late. 

Sib  Robbbt  Feel  had  listened  with  attention  to  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
mea  oppo»te,  and  ho  thought,  that  many  points  which  they  had  discussed,  would 
hire  been  much  better  deferred  till  the  estimates  were  under  consideration.  If  the 
h  >n.  gentleman  (Mr.  Williams)  had  postpone<i  his  observations  with  respect  to  the 
civil,  the  superannuation,  and  the  naval  and  military  pension  lists,  until  the  estimates 
were  brought  specifically  before  the  House,  a  much  better  opportunity  would  have 
been  ^veo  for  affording  explanations  on  the  points  to  which  he  had  referred.  But 
the  Hoase  mast  not  take  it  for  granted,  altliou<;h  the  hon.  gentleman  stated,  that  he 
had  bestowed  much  time  on  his  calculations  and  was  convinced  of  their  entire  cor- 
reitoess,  that  the  compliment  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  paid  himself  was  entirely 
deferred.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  **  Look  at  the  amount  of  the  estimates  for  civil 
superannuations  in  1818,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  the  present  year ;  see  what 
ui  increase  has  taken  place ;''  but  the  hon.  gentleman  should  know,  that  a  very  great 
nroportion  of  that  increase  was  caused  by  the  reductions  which  had  been  made  in 
T  le  civil  establishment.  In  1830,  the  Duke  of  Wellingtou^s  government  made  con- 
siderable reductions  in  the  civil  establishment ;  and,  subsequently,  similar  reductions 
«rerc  effected  by  the  governments  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Melbourne.  But  the  hon. 
gvnileman  roust  be  aware,  that  it  was  impossible  to  effect  such  reductions  without 
Lj^king  provision  for  the  parties  who  were  thereby  displaced.  The  hon.  gentleman 
r.iijst  know,  that  it  might  be  perfectly  consistent  with  sound  economy,  and  with 
j^nictical  permanent  reduction,  to  exhibit  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  civil  super- 
A.:nijations.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  ^' I  have  gone  through  these  estimates ;  I 
have  eompared  them  with  the  estimates  of  former  years,  and  I  find  an  enormous 
I  KTease  in  tlie  amount  of  naval  pensions."  That  was  true ;  but  when  the  hon. 
Tn'm:>er  com'pared  the  estimates  for  the  present  year  with  those  of  a  former  year,  he 
•hodld  bear  in  mind,  that  at  the  former  period,  Greenwich  Hospital  possessed  large 
Undi  applicable  to  naval  pensions,  of  which  it  was  now  deprived,  and  that,  conse- 
q-iently,  that  House  was  called  upon  to  supply  the  defiuiency.  The  hon.  gentleman 
^did,  ^Look  at  the  immense  amount  which  is  given  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
fiJcers;  I  cannot  concdve  what  is  the  reason  of  this,"  He  begged  to  inform  the 
U-iQ.  member,  that  the  increase  to  which  he  alluded  had  been  made  in  conformity 
«)th  the  recommendation  of  a  parliamentary  committee;  and  he  would  advise  the 
livn.  gentleman  not  to  be  too  eager  in  future  for  the  appointment  of  parliamentary 
commitieej.  He  would  advise  the  hon.  meml)er  to  place  more  confidence  in  the 
ei«eative  government  with  regard  to  the  effifciing  of  retrenchment,  and  not  to  refer 
rw.»ter$  €jf  this  kind  to  parliamentary  committees;  for  his  (Sir  U.  Peel's)  ex])ericnce 
^*ii  shown  him  that  the  members  of  such  committees,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Mibie»t  motives — ^from  a  feeling  of  sympathy  towards  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
irJIaot  defenders  of  their  country,  were  prone  to  say,  **  Let  us  be  liberal ;  compare 
I  Hoe  services  with  civil  services;"  and  the  result  was  an  increase  in  the  estimates. 
Uc  would  tell  the  hon.  member  what  had  taken  place,  within  his  own  experience, 
'•'ith  regard  to  the  pensions  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  officers.  Formerly,  the 
frn is  for  providing  pensions  for  widows  and  orphans  were  mainly  supplied  by  the 
con:ribiition.s  of  naval  olllcers,  which  produced,  he  believed,  a  sum  of  more  than 
X  105.000.  It  was,  however,  considered  unjust  that  naval  officers  should  be  taxed  to 
f  rai^h  a  fund  for  this  purpOx*e ;  and  a  parliamentary  committee  said  : — **  It  is  not 
fiir  to  levy  contributitms  for  siupplying;  pensions  for  these  widows  and  orphans  upon 
tJy  officers;  we,  therefore,  recommend  parliament  to  abolish  this  system,  and  to  un- 
•]«-rtj»kc  themselves  to  provide  means  for  the  payment.'* 

That  recommendation  might  or  might  not  be  a  just  one ;  hut  the  circumstance 
il»'j«cd  that  parliamentary  committees  were  not  always  favourable  to  rejluctions  in 
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expenditure,  and  it  accounted  for  the  increase  in  the  estimates  under  this  head,  whii•^  ! 
had  so  much  surprised  the  hon.  gentleman.  A  comparison  had  been  made  betwem 
the  charge  in  the  year  1791,  for  naval,  military,  and  ordnance  services,  with  tUf 
charge  for  the  present  year;  but  the  hon.  gentleman  had  totally  admitted  the  facr. 
that  in  the  first  case  the  estimate  was  only  for  Great  Britain ;  in  the  present  day  it 
was  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  hon.  gentleman  ^v<\ 
that  the  constitutional  practice  of  the  House  was  not  to  vote  the  supplies  until  th'j 
ways  and  means  were  before  parliament.  He  apprehended  that  the  constitutio;Kil 
practice  had  always  been  to  vote  tlie  supplies  before  they  voted  the  ways  and  means 
and  that  parliament  never  sanctioned  the  principle  that  they  should  impose  tasei  in 
the  first  instance,  without  knowing  what  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  were ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  should  first  determine  what  amount  the  public  neces- 
sities required,  and  then  supply  the  means.  Neither  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  had  maHo 
any  motion  on  this  occasion.  Of  that  he  did  not  complain,  tiiough  no  one  vr&»  le<> 
disposed  to  imdervalue  the  matters  to  which  they  had  called  the  attention  of  tl)>> 
House.  The  hon.  gentlemen  the  members  for  Montrose  and  Coventry  must  bjth 
excuse  him  for  saying,  without  meaning  to  express  any  doubt  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  matters  which  they  had  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  for  no  ont.' 
could  be  less  dis|K)sed  than  he  was  to  undervalue  the  subject  which  they  had  spaktm 
on  that  evenine,  that  finding  they  had  not  had  an  opportunity  in  the  four  or  five 
nights  last  week  that  the  subject  of  the  distress  of  the  country  was  debated,  of  making 
their  speeches  on  that  question,  they  had  taken  that  opportunity  of  delivering  them. 
But  he  hoped  that  the  effect  of  the  hon.  gentlemen^s  speeches  would  not  be  to  rai^' 
a  general  discussion,  and  he  would  not  follow  the  hon.  gentlemen  through  the  whole 
of  their  speeches,  because  he  thought  that  the  House  would  be  unwilling  to  go  fully 
into  the  subject  on  the  present  occasion ;  but  if  he  were  so  to  follow  the  hon.  mem^T 
for  Montrose  he  thought  he  could  prove  to  him  that  his  assertion  that  the  consump- 
tion of  tea  had  fallen  off  was  not  correct ;  he  thought  he  could  prove  to  him  al-\ 
that  the  consumption  of  tobacco  had  not  fallen  off.  He  thought,  moreover,  he  could 
prove  to  him  that  there  was  no  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  coffee.  The 
fact  was,  as  th$  hon.  gentleman  would  remember,  that  there  had  been  a  re^luction  ot 
duty  on  coffee,  and  consequently  a  smaller  amount  of  duty  paid  did  n  >t  necessarily 
intlicate  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  the  article  consumed.  The  hon.  member  fv»r 
Coventry  (Mr.  W.  Williams)  also,  he  thouglU,  had  come  to  some  erroneous  conclu- 
sions on  some  important  points,  but  the  most  important  matter  that  the  hon.  gentle- 
man insisted  on  was  this,  that  the  House  ought  first  to  ascertain  what  was  the  amount 
of  the  revenue  before  they  proceeded  to  vote  the  estimates.  It  was  quite  true  that  i 
private  individual  might  do  something  like  this  with  advantage;  it  mi^ht  be  po^^ibl- 
for  him  to  find  accurately  the  state  of  his  yearly  income,  and  reduce  his  expend  it  itrf 
accordingly  by  retrenching  superfluities;  but  in  a  great  country  like  this  snrh  a 
course  was  wholly  impracticable ;  the  amount  of  expenditure  must  necessarily  depeu  I 
on  a  variety  of  considerations,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  which  might  be  requirt>'l 
in  any  year  could  not  always  be  made  to  depend  even  on  considerations  of  the  di«ti\^<^ 
of  the  country ;  something  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the  relations  of  this  country 
with  other  powers ;  something  must  depend  on  the  likelihood  of  war, — s«)methini: 
must  depend  on  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  power  of  maintaining  ourselves  on  a 
suitable  footing  with  re:?ard  to  the  force  kept  up  by  other  countries;  and  the  fa«'t 
was,  that  if  the  House,  acting  on  this  principle,  were  to  reduce  the  expenditure  so  iV 
to  admit  of  a  reduction  of  revenue,  they  might  speedily  find  themselves  in  a  situ:iti<i[i 
in  which  they  would  be  led  into  increased  expenditure.  In  the  year  1822  they  n  ■ 
duced  the  expenditure,  but  that  reduction  the  hon.  gentleman  would  find  led  to  in- 
creased expense.  By  reducing  the  military  force  they  had  found  it  was  ncce^siin*  i' 
increase  the  expense  under  tliat  head;  fc  it  became  necessary  iu  cousequeni'c  t 
increase  the  amount  of  military  pensions,  a."l  altogether  there  was  a  greater  expense 
Diti'erin^,  then,  from  the  hon.  gentleman  oi;  iveral  points,  with  many  of  the  pr::i 
ciples  of  the  hon.  gentleman  he  fully  agre*  In  the  present  state  of  the  counJr; 
especially  there  was  every  disposition  on  U^c  .  t  of  her  Majesty's  governnacnt  *.« 
mak  efforts  to  accomphsh  a  reduction  of  expenditure ;  but  still,  I'.oking  at  all  i> ' 
circumstances  of  this  country,  and  the  situation  iu  which  it  sto.^a  with  respect  :■ 
foreign  powers,  he  said,  that  supfiosiog  the  produce  of  the  income-tax  should  sh  >v 
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at  the  end  of  oext  year  a  material  increase  of  revenue,  it  would  be  unjust  to  calculate 
apoo  it  as  if  permanent,  intended  as  it  was  for  present  purposes.  Under  the  pres* 
!«reof  taxatioo  which  was  felt  in  this  country  that  would  be  unjust— he  said  under 
the  pressare  of  taxation  as  felt  in  this  country,  for  he  did  not  agree  with  the  noble 
Kird,  that  tauUion  pressed  on  no  country  so  little  as  on  this.  On  the  contrary,  he 
waf  confident  that  the  pressure  of  taxation  was  the  cause  which  made  us  unable  to 
rindertake  many  inyaluable  improvements,  incapacitated  us  from  making  those 
$fMen  and  prompt  exertions  which  the  exigencies  of  the  state  might  require.  But, 
liovever  this  might  be,  he  must  say,  that  when  the  House  looked  at  the  estimates  of 
The  present  year,  they  mast  have  reference,  not  to  the  years  1791  or  1822,  but  to 
the  situatioo  of  the  country  at  present ;  for  they  could  not  make  reductions  in  the 
military  and  naval  esfablishments  with  the  ease  some  gentlemen  among  them  did. 
It  was  perfectly  true  that  two  great  wars  had  been  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion ; 
tnt  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  parliament  could  reduce  at  once  the  naval  and 
nllitary  establishments  to  what  they  were  before  those  wars  began,  or  to  what  they 
were  io  1822  or  1791 ;  they  must  look  not  merely  to  the  desirableness  of  an  imme- 
diate radnetfoo  of  the  expenditure,  but  at  the  very  great  distance  at  which  those 
WK  had  been  carried  on.  Take  the  case  of  Ohma.  It  was  quite  true  that  the 
termination  of  the  war  with  China  would  relieve  the  country  from  all  the  expense 
that  was  neceswry  to  keep  up  an  active  state  of  hostilities ;  but  although  a  treaty 
]kad  been  agreed  to,  the  House  shouM  remember  that  it  had  not  yet  been  ratified  by 
Trie  emperor  of  China.  In  carrying  on  hostilities  with  a  country  so  remote  and  so 
powerful  as  that,  it  might  not  be  consistent  with  sound  policy  to  loosen  too  soon 
'be  hold  we  have  npon  China.  We  had  concluded  a  peace  with  China  upon  our 
•*wn  terms  bj  the  exercise  of  great  valour,  great  perseverance,  and  also  he  was  con- 
fideot  by  the  exercise  of  great  forbearance,  convincing  the  public  mind  of  China  that 
ve  were  not  the  barbarians  they  described  in  their  public  proclamations.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  people  of  China  were  surprised  by  the  conduct  of  our  troops.  This 
>  inferred  from  the  apathy  of  the  people  when  they  discovered  we  were  not  subject 
^1  the  charge  of  being  that  barbarous  race  which  we  had  been  represented  to  be. 
Bit  the  Hoase  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Emperor  of  China  had  objected  to  sign 
tne  treaty  nntil  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  had  signed  it.  Her  Majesty  had  done 
«».  and  it  had  been  sent  out  to  the  Emperor,  but  it  had  not  yet  been  ratified.  He 
1  Wdfore  thought  there  would  not  be  much  difference  as  to  the  policy  they  should 
r^'irsoe,  in  not  evacuating  the  possessions  they  had  obtained  there,  altogether  for  a 
reliance  on  the  forbearance  or  good  faith  of  the  Kmperor  of  China.  That  he  con- 
reived  was  a  competent  reason,  although  the  war  had  been  brought  to  a  most  success- 
ful eooclosion,  which  it  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  maintain  with  good- will 
lOtl  amicable  feeling  towards  the  Emperor  of  China,  why  this  country  should 
-vnione  to  keep  a  considerable  force  in  the  Chinese  Seas.  He  thought  the  hon. 
/Tatleman  would  not  dispute  this.  [Mr.  Hume  :  I  did  not  say  a  word  about  China, 
1  spoke  of  Syria.]  He  was  only  mentioning  the  case  of  China,  to  show  that  it  did 
aot  follow  that,  because  in  1842  the  war  with  China  had  been  brought  to  a  success- 
f'il  issue*  therefore  io  1843  the  expenditure  of  the  country  could  be  reduced  to  what 
it  was  before  that  war  commenced.  But  he  thanked  the  hon.  gentleman  for  having 
cieotioned  Syria,  for  he  (Sir  R  Peel)  conceived  it  was  a  strong  point  in  favour  of 
^be  argument  which  he  was  then  urging.  The  hon.  member  said,  that  last  year  we 
had  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  in  the  M^iterranean,  fifty  ships  of  war,  and  that  we  had 
'iooe  reduced  them  to  forty;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  asked  why  this  was  done? 
For  some  reason  or  other,  we  had  such  confidence  in  the  sound  sense  and  good  feel- 
ing of  the  French  nation  generally,  that  we  were  not  disposed  to  consider  the  ravings 
■>f  the  newspapers  as  the  expression  of  the  public  sentiments.  Wc  knew  that  the 
Fneoeb  government,  and  the  thinking  portion  of  the  nation,  were  desirous  to  remain 
fiz  good  terms  with  us.  The  newspapers,  whatever  might  be  their  power,  were  not 
ajways  the  origans  of  the  national  will.  There  was  a  great  commercial  community 
growing  up  in  France,  which  would  ultimately  constitute  the  public  of  that  country, 
and  woold  have  the  power  of  making  its  opinions  and  sentiments  known  and  under. 
•  i'yyi  independently  of  tlie  agency  of  the  newspaper  press.  However  important  news- 
papers might  be  as  auxiliaries  in  supporting  and  vindicating  the  honourof  their  cotm  try, 
)H  ibey  were  not  at  all  times  to  be  regarded  as  the  exponents  of  a  nation's  feelings. 
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But  we  had  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  the  community  of  France,  and,  wiiho  i 
di*<puting  about  whether  one  country  or  the  other  had  forty  sail  or  fifty  sail  in  tli 
Mediterranean,  we  were  convinced,  so  long  as  the  good  feeling  existed  between  tU 
two  countries,  whether  one  or  the  other  chose  to  keep  up  a  greater^  or  less  forte- 
they  might  depend  upon  it,  it  would  not  increase  the  danger.  Nothing  was  gaino* 
by  maintaining  an  undue  amount  of  force  without  necessity,  and  he  believed  tha 
there  was  that  progress  of  sound  opinion  in  France,  that  if  any  party  could  for  i 
moment  create  a  war,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  indulging  a  spirit  of  military  bravad-^ 
or  of  unjust  aggression,  there  would  be  raised  throughout  Europe  a  feeling  q 
indignant  resistance  at  its  injustice,  more  formidable  than  had  ever  before  bee^ 
known.  He  was  now  speaking  of  Syria,  and  did  not  wish  to  introduce  any  partj 
considerations :  but  he  might  say  that  he  hoped  by  the  end  of  this  year,  inst&id  d 
ten  line-of-batlle  ships,  and  fifty  sail,  there  would  only  be  four  line-of-battle  ship- 
and  twenty- five  sail  of  our  ships  altogether  in  the  Mediterranean.  That,  he  appre 
bended,  would  be  deemed  a  pretty  considerable  reduction.  He  trusted,  too,  th^ 
the  French  government,  attending  only  to  the  true  interests  of  the  people,  wouIj 
like  us,  see  that  every  expenditure  on  warlike  preparations  which  wsre  not  nccc> 
sary  to  the  protection  of  the  country  was  only,  as  it  were,  so  much  dead  loss.  Th 
reductions  this  year  upon  the  naval,  military,  and  ordnance  estimates  were  not  le- 
than  £832.000 ;  the  number  of  men  reduced  in  the  navy  would  be  4,000 ;  but  th 
House  would  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  strong  force  in  China,  whcr 
its  presence  might  be  still  necessary.  He  must  observe  that  any  increase  of  la* 
years  had  been  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  House,  and  it  was  at  no  peritK 
consistent  with  sound  policy  or  real  economy  to  reduce  the  military,  and  still  lc» 
the  naval  force  of  the  empire,  below  a  certain  standard.  Not  long  since,  there  wer< 
threatening  appearances,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  which  induciu 
parliament  to  think  that  the  estimates  ought  not  to  be  reduced.  In  the  army,  tbi 
reduction  would,  he  believed,  be  not  less  than  5,700  men,  but  he  did  not  recolloc 
whether  that  was  the  precise  number.  At  all  events,  the  estimates  were  consider 
ably  below  that  of  last  year.  The  Houso  might  depend  upon  it,  that  finam^ 
committees  were  not  proper  judges  of  the  general  necessities  of  a  state.  Tho^^ 
must  be  left  to  the  executive  government,  although  he  admitted  that  finance  com 
mittees  might  be  able  to  give  a  sound  opinion  as  to  particular  diminutions  of  expense 
upon  isolated  points.  What  ought  to  be  the  amount  of  force  for  the  protectit.n  o 
the  interests  of  the  country,  must,  after  all,  remain  a  question  for  the  decision  c 
the  executive  government.  The  members  of  the  cabinet  must  know  far  better  thar 
any  finance  committee  the  state  of  our  relations  with  foreign  countries,  justifying;  ar 
increase  or  a  diminution  of  our  establishments.  The  reduction  in  the  oniuanc 
department  was,  he  believed,  £257,000;  and  in  the  whole,  as  he  had  stated,  th< 
saving  this  year  would  be  £832,000.  The  hon.  member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hatiif 
had  admitted,  that  the  demand  in  the  shape  of  estimates  was  less  this  year  than  U'>i 
and  in  the  natural  candour  of  his  mind,  he  would  be  compelled  to  give  minister 
credit  for  a  considerable  saving  of  the  public  money.  The  hon.  member  had  un 
questionably  given  a  very  fabulous  and  imaginary  account  of  the  preparation  oi 
estimates.  The  hon.  member  had  asserted  that  they  were  not  prepared  at  tlu 
Treasury,  but  by  the  different  departments.  Now,  if  the  case  were  so,  great  credil 
was  surely  due  to  the  departments  for  having  reduced  the  estimates  by  the  amount  ol 
£832,000  in  their  own  expenditure.  The  tendency  of  departments  was  naturallv 
the  other  way,  and  unle<«s  some  control  was  exercised  over  that  natural  tendency 
they  found  great  difficulty  usually  in  making  material  reductions.  But  the  fact  w;t>, 
these  estimates  were  subjected  to  great  control.  The  departments  had  first  ma<i^' 
them  out;  then  Che  Treasury,  knowing  what  was  the  state  of  the  revenue,  subjecti^l 
them  to  a  severe  scrutiny.  He  believed  that  that  course  had  been  pursued  in  foni)  r 
years  by  former  treasuries,  and  he  could  assert  distinctly  that  the  Chancellor  of  i-.^' 
JKxchequer  had  devoted  the  greatest  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  estimate^. 
He  deeply  lamented  the  state  of  the  revenue  ;  he  lamented  its  inadequacy,  and  uv.i-' 
b'»ar  his  testimony  to  the  desire  of  every  member  of  the  govenuuent  to  reduce  15" 
estimates  to  the  lowest  possible  amimnt.  It  was  necessary  to  hmk  at  the  state  • :' 
the  force  in  various  pans  of  the  world,  and  not  to  run  any  unjustifiable  risk  bv  u  ■ 
duly  lessening  our  naval  and  military  force.     He  thought  that  matters  of  detail  lu 
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tht>e  >ubjects  could  be  better  discussed  when  the  estimates  were  regularly  before  the 
I1('Uh>,  and  every  iDformation  would  then  be  willingly  aifurded. 

Tie  Ilottse,   after  a  short  discussion,  went  into  committee,  several  votes  were 
ig-rted  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  SITTING  IN  THE  CABINET. 
F£BBUARY  27,  1843. 

1q  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Lord  John  Russell,  in  reference  to  the  Duke  of 
Weiiiogton^s  }iosition  in  the  cabinet — 

Sis  Robcbt  Pekl  said,  he  apprehended  that  there  was  no  constitutional  rule 
:;-t'ainst  the  tenure  of  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  by  the  Com mauder-in -chief.  There  were 
i'I)^tances  in  which  the  Commander-in-chief  had  formed  part  of  the  cabinet,  and  of 
li  r^e,  the  case  of  Marshal  Conway,  to  which  the  noble  lord  had  referred,  was  one. 
It  «as  true,  that  in  recent  times  there  had  not  been  a  Commander-in-chief  in  the 
Mbinet.  Sir  David  Dundas  and  Lord  Hill  were  not  political  characters,  and  it  was 
:  t.t  remarkable  that  they,  considering  their  occupation,  should  not  have  had  a  seat 
li}  the  cabinet.  In  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  York,  it  was  not  probable  that  a  prince 
<  t'the  blood,  holding  the  relation  that  he  did  to  the  throne,  should  have  a  scat  in  the 
'^ibhiet.  As  far  as  constitutional  analogy  was  concerned,  he  did  not  see  any  reason 
1  iT  the  Commander-in-chief,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Master-general  of  the  Onlnance, 
^h'rtiki  not  be  allowed  to  hold  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
FhiUt  be  was  Master-general  of  the  Ordnance,  had  always  held  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 
Uf  [.resided  over  the  whole  of  the  concerns  of  that  department  of  the  army,  and  no 
>  D«  thought  that  the  tenure  of  that  office  was  a  reason  why  he  should  not  hold  a 
mt  in  the  cabinet.  Take,  again,  the  instance  of  the  Admiralty.  The  authority 
^hifh  presided  over  the  whole  of  the  naval  service,  and  superintended  the  whole  of 
the  promotions  in  the  navy,  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was  not  excluded  from 
a  S4^t  in  the  cabinet;  nor  were  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  disqualified  from  sitting 
'n  i}je  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Hill,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  government,  had 
41  riccoDot  of  growing  infirmities  signified  a  wish  to  retire.  For  some  time  he  had 
.vraJoecl  bu  high  office  rather  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  government  than 
h-$  own  desire^  but  at  last  he  had  been  compelled  to  resign.  It  then  became  the  duty 
t'  the  ministers  to  advise  her  Majesty  as  to  who  should  fill  the  post.  Under  the 
f  .Teavastancet^  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  iu  recommend- 
r  g  to  her  Majesty,  that  he  who  had  so  often  led  the  armies  of  this  country  to  victory, 
hoakl  now  be  placed  at  their  head.  Whatever  even  might  be  the  general  custom, 
*>.'  appealed  to  the  House  whether,  in  this  particular  case,  the  whole  course  of  the 
r^^nlucl  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  in  command  of  the  army,  rendered  it  in 
;  •*'  least  probable  that  political  motive  would  influence  him  f  He  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
'  34  thought  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  most  eminently  qualified  for  the  office 
-  f  Ormmander-in-chief ;  but  such  also  was  his  sense  of  the  high  qualifications  of  that 
'KiUe  Duke  for  civil  as  well  as  military  services,  that  he  (Sir  R.  Pee^)  should  have 
t.-'Jii^ht  it  highly  disadvantageous  to  the  country  if  the  military  services  of  the  Duke 
r  Wellington  had  been  secured  at  the  expense  of  his  resignation  of  a  share  in  civil 
*  *  iDcils.  it  was  quite  true  that  formerly  her  Majesty^s  ministers  had  entertained 
i.-ie  opinion,  that  the  holding  of  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  Treasury  and  of  Com- 
r&r^iT-in- chief  by  the  same  individual  was  open  to  objection.  The  painful  duties 
^f  both  those  offices  were  more  than  human  strength  could  sustain.  But  it  was  en- 
iir-.iy  a  different  question  whether  the  offices  of  first  lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Com- 
r  uoder-io -chief  could  be  united,  and  whether  a  peer  like  the  Dnke  of  Wellington, 
r^'t  hoUiog  office,  but  having  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  should  hold  the  command  of  the 
irjij  and  yet  retain  bis  seat.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  did  not  know  whether  the  Duke  of 
\Vv!itngton  retained  his  general  opinion  with  regard  to  the  union  of  the  offices  of  first 
1'  nl  of  the  Treasury  and  Commander-in-chief,  but  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  claimed  for  him- 
-'•  f  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  late  proceeding.     At  the  same  time,  the  unanimous 

'  'QioD  of  the  cabinet  was  conveyed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  it  was  desirable 
for  tlie  public  seririce  that  he  should  accept  the  command  of  the  army,  and  at  the  same 
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iionc  retain  his  seat  in  the  cahinet.  The  whole  respoxi^ihility  for  that  advice  fell  upon 
hrm  (Sir  R.  Peel);  and  he  believed  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  taken  tbaJ 
ccjuri^ti  which  was  in  unison  both  with  the  public  feelings  and  the  public  interests 
The  llause  then  went  into  committee. 


WAR  WITH  AFFGHANISTAN. 
l^lARCH  1,  1843. 

^rr.  Roebuck  brought  forward  the  motion  of  which  he  had  g^ven  notice,  for  fh( 
appointment  of  ^^  A  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  which  led  t< 
the  late  hostilities  in  Affghanistan,  and  to  report  the  evidence  and  their  observation 
IhereoD." 

Sib  E>  Fbml  said — Sir,  there  are  two  questions — amidst  some  that  are  not  imme 
diately  connected  with  the  main  point  at  issue — there  are  two  more  immedtatcl; 
connected  with  it,  which  have  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  ii 
the  course  of  the  present  discussion — the  one,  whether  or  no  the  expedition  under 
taken  hy  the  Governor  general  of  India  was  consistent  with  sound  policy ;  and  tli 
(ilhur,  whether  it  is  fitting  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  appoint  a  select  committe 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  policy  of  that  expedition.  These  two  question 
I  con^tfler  to  be  not  necessarily  connected  with  each  other.  I  entertain,  and  ha? 
enU-'Hained  from  the  first,  strong  doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  the  expedition  into  Afl 
ghanisLan.  When  it  was  first  mentioned  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  I  intimate 
my  doubts.  From  the  first  period  of  the  session,  I  said  in  very  strong  langua^^t: 
thai  I  Lliought  the  adoption  of  Shah  Soojah,  without  a  perfect  conviction  that  hi 
promotion  to  the  throne  would  be  in  conformity  with  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  th 
AflghTiti  people,  would  be  very  much  like,  although  the  scene  was  difierent — bii 
would  very  much  correspond  with  the  policy  of  the  adoption  of  Charles  X.,  and  tli 
atteinpt  to  force  him  upon  the  reluctant  people  of  France ;  and  I  said  that  I  did  do 
cUiok  the  change  of  the  scene,  the  one  operation  taking  place  in  Asia,  and  the  oth<! 
lu  Eurupo,  made  any  very  material  difference  in  the  policy  of  the  measure.  Wit 
more  prtiphetic  wisdom,  my  noble  friend,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  predicted  ths 
you  would  succeed  in  your  military  operations,  but  warned  you  that  your  difficuUic 
would  oii]y  begin  when  your  military  enterprises  were  successful;  and  therefore,  Sii 
ii  must  not  be  implied,  if  I  find  myself  unable  to  support  the  motion  brought  forward  b 
ib<j  learnt'd  gentleman,  that  my  refusal  to  support  it  is  an  abandonment  of  my  formt 
opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  the  original  course.  Subsequent  events  have,  I  think,  cor 
fimieti  the  original  apprehensions  that  were  entertained.  Even  if  I  conceded  that  th 
conduct  of  the  Russian  agents  justified  your  suspicion,  and  justified  the  adoption  ( 
atHlve  measures  against  Afighanistan,  still  I  must  contend,  with  respect  to  under 
taking  llie  support  of  Shah  Soojah,  under  the  impression  that  his  accession  to  tii 
throne  would  be  popular  among  the  Affghan  people,  that  subsequent  events  prove 
that  impression  upon  that  point  to  have  been  erroneous.  Shah  Soojah  had  no  nx 
in  tlic  affections  and  predilections  of  the  people  of  that  country.  In  the  letters  whic 
have  been  published  of  the  late  Colonel  Dennie,  to  whose  gallantry  I  bore  a  willin 
tribute  the  other  evening,  that  gallant  officer  said,  with  reference  to  the  force  wir 
wtiich  he  had  been  left,  and  which  was  called  Shah  Soojah*s,  ^^  What  a  farce  it 
that  it  should  be  called  Shah  Soojah*s,  when  it  is  entirely  composed  of  Hindoos,  an 
there  is  not  a  single  Afighan  in  it!"  I  thinic,  therefore,  that  even  if  I  conceded,  ft 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  your  suspicions  of  Russia  were  well  founded,  I  shoul 
siilt  doubt  the  policy  of  undertaking  the  support  of  a  priuce  who  did  not  possess  t^ 
afiectioos  of  his  people,  and  by  separating  your  army  from  their  resources — plaein 
them  at  a  distance  of  nearly  600  miles,  where  they  were  separated  from  those  resourr< 
by  passers  over  which  you  had  no  command,  and  where  you  were  entirely  dependct 
upon  money  to  gain  those  who  guarded  the  passes — and  subsequent  events  have  coc 
firmed  the  doubts  which  were  expressed  from  that  side  of  the  House  as  to  the  polic 
of  the  expedition.  I  retain  the  opinion  I  before  declared,  but  I  consider  that  qtie^ 
tion  to  be  perfectly  distinct  from  the  question,  whether  as  a  member  of  the  govon 
ment,  possessing  the  confidence  of  her  Majesty,  I  should  think  it  expedient  to  leu 
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tie  irfluence  nhich  a  government  naturally  exercisers  to  api^oint  a  select  committee 
f  r  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  policy  and  justice  of  a  gieat  operation  un- 
krtaken  four  years  ago.  [An  hon.  mraeber,  "Oh,  oh!"]  I  should  be  glad  to 
MHtesome  more  intelligible,  though  not  more  audible  intimation  of  dissent.  I  do 
r.it  bow  the  grounds  of  the  dissent,  but  probably  the  hon.  gentleman  will  take  an 

portunityol  explaining  them.  In  considering  the  question  whether  I  shall  assent 
■•a-ielect  committee,  I  shall  discard  every  other  consideration  than  this: — "Is  it 
I' r  the  JDterest  of  tlie  Crown,  whose  servant  I  am,  but  above  all,  is  it  for  the  public 
irttre^t,  ibat  this  inquiry  should  now  be  entered  upon  P"  I  cannot  exclude,  on  this 
i'-^'-^'-'m,  the  consideration  of  what  is  due  to  the  usage  of  parliament,  and  if  I  find 
'atioall  the  contests  of  parties,  and  all  the  motions  of  this  nature,  we  adhere  to 
^-^ip'es,  asd  do  not  forego  them  unless  under  some  urgent  considerations  of  public 
!  teKst,  and  that  if  we  did  we  should  excite  continual  dissension,  what  principles,  I 
->k.  sboold  DOW  make  me  depart  from  them  ?  Foreign  policy  has  on  many  occasions 
iin  subject  to  contention.  When,  indeed,  did  parties  exist,  without  finding  some 
:^rt  or  other  of  the  foreign  policy  of  their  opponents  to  condemn  ?  In  the  revolu- 
>  •!}>  of  governments  which  have  taken  place,  it  never  bas  been  the  usage  for  any 
;  en- meat,  on  taking  possession  of  office,  to  use  all  its  power  and  its  influence  in 

' )  House  to  bring  under  investigation  the  acts  of  its  predecessors.  It  never  has 
^n  tjie  custom  of  the  House,  and  it  would  not  be  just  now  to  establish  such  a  pre- 
'Mal  I1)at  does  not  shut  out  considerations  of  public  interest;  but  the  power  of 
"■^  goTernment  is  not  to  be  employed  against  their  preilecessors  in  office  on  mere 
Ainv  considerations.  I  shall  not  be  influenced,  therefore,  by  party  considerations 
xiUvotel  mean  to  give.  I  might  make  use  of  the  motion  for  party  purposes. 
Ibe  g^tlemen  opposite  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  present  Oovernor. general 
(>:  India,  and  we  are  threatened  by  a  motion  against  him,  which  I  might  anticipate 
tvidLiiig  advantage  of  the  present  motion.  If  I  were  influenced  by  party  const- 
^^^TktioDs,  I  might  support  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  for  a  select 
f  cimittee,  and  retaliate  for  the  attack  on  Lord  EUenborough,  by  promoting  the 
1  iack  Ob  Loni  x\uckland.  But  I  disclaim  being  influenced  by  any  such  feeling. 
1'  U  not  parliamentary  usage  for  the  ministers  who  command  a  considerable  majo- 
MT  in  this  House,  who  have  access  to  all  the  secrets  of  office ;  it  is  not  customary 
•'fihem  to  employ  their  political  power  in  condemning  the  policy  of  their  oppo- 
a-fiti.  I  do  not  forget  what  occurred  in  1840.  I  was  in  opposition,  when  it  was 
Imposed  that  papers  connected  with  the  subject  should  be  laid  on  the  table.  A 
:  lAioD  was  then  announced  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
•'  '&}e  Department,  and  I  remember  that  we  were  influenced  in  relinquishing  that 
-'{:oD,  because  we  would  not  express  any  doubt  of  the  success  of  our  military 
■.iTdtioos beyond  the  Indus.  But  our  opinion  and  judgment  of  the  policy,  which 
'r  rben  explained,  remain  the  same.  If,  however,  we  made  no  motion  of  censure 
'i  iliis  policy  when  in  opposition,  can  I  be  less  reluctant  now  we  are  in  power,  now 
'»■!  ve  are  made  wiser  by  events,  to  call  for  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  the  policy 
'  '  Jr  predecessors?  Sir,  when  the  thanks  of  this  House  were  voted  to  Lords  Keane 
»-»i  Auckland,  the  military  and  civil  directors  of  the  war,  and  when  this  House 
•'».*tmed  to  vote  a  grant  of  money  by  way  of  pension  to  the  former  of  those  noble 
"'•is  I  then,  though  I  fully  acquiesced  in  the  public  acknowledgments  of  the  House, 
:t'frthele§8  hesitated  in  giving  my  sanction  to  the  direct  vote  of  the  public  money 
'  •'  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  sought  to  be  applied.  I  must  say,  that  some  of 
■'  ^  ^bo  are  to-night  the  loudest  in  reprobating  the  prmciples  of  the  war,  were  at 
'  -:>t  time  the  loudest  in  expressing  approbation  of  it.  I  remember,  Sir,  that  the 
"  ^'ef  opiiQoent  of  my  views  upon  one  of  those  occasions,  was  no  less  a  person  than 

•  •  Kcooder  of  the  motion  now  under  consideration.     When  I  cautiously  made  a 
Tve  m  lo  the  general  policy  of  the  war,  and  objected  especially  to  the  grant  of 

/  'f^j,  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  approved  of  the  policy,  and  also  assented  to 

*^  appropriation  of  the  money.     [Mr.  Hume. — The  policy  was  not  the  question] 

'    i  «ere  trustiog  to  my  general  impression,  I  might  doubt  the  correctness  of  my 

'-"•lection ;  but  I  must  bring  the  hon.  member  to  book.     Opening  a  volume  of  the 

•  ^''lianientary  Debates,  the  hon.  member  cannot  surely  deny  that  he  approved  of  the 
^.    [Mr.  Hume. — I  don't  deny  it.]      Oh!    very  well;  then  I  have  done  [cries 

■'•  "Head,  read'*] — Certainly  Til  read.     This  is  all  stated,  you  know,  in  a  good 
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liiimoured  way.  I  don*t  know  where  to  find  the  sentences,  Vm  snre;  but  I  gnppo«^ 
I  shall  find  them  somewhere  in  the  climax.  We  usually  find  the  strongest  points  ifl 
conclusion  of  a  speech.  Here  is  a  pa'«saare,  '*  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  result  of  m 
expedition  will  go  far  to  strengthen  the  British  power  in  India."  [Mr.  Hume.— Ohl 
read  on,  read  on.]  Very  well! — I  will  now  read  a  passage  from  the  beginning  o| 
the  hon.  member's  speech,  ^'  Having  seen  the  lamentable  results  of  inefficient  arrangei 
ments,  I  think  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  British  authorities.^' 

Oh  I  but  he  goes  further  than  that :  here's  another  passage — ^  I  think  the  conduci 
of  Lord  Auckland  is  marked  by  the  greatest  wisdom.*' 

Then  here's  another;  now,  what  will  the  hon.  gentleman  say  to  this? — "I  h& 
lieve  that  it  is  an  expedition  more  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  India  than  any  which  haj 
previously  taken  place.*' 

[Mr.  Hume.  Read  on.]  So  I  have  struck  the  hon.  gentleman  above  and  belnni 
and  in  the  middle,  and  I  hope  he's  satisfied.  But  I  quote  this  to  justify  myself  i| 
saying,  that  I  have  from  the  first,  expre^ised  my  distrust  of  the  policy  of  the  exi^edij 
tion,  though  I  am  now  opposed  in  objecting  to  this  inquiry  to  those  who  forrnerlj 
gave  it  great  praise.  Sir,  if  the  hon.  member  formerly  believed  the  expedition  w:^ 
so  satisfactory,  and  now  votes  for  the  present  motion,  I  am  justified  in  affirming  i\\s^ 
1  shall  deal  unfairly,  and  act  differently  from  my  conduct  when  in  opposition,  wtrl 
I  now  to  consent  to  the  proposed  inquiry.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  talk  of  (h| 
House  of  Commons  as  the  great  inquest  of  the  nation — nothing  is  more  easy  than  t| 
talk  of  its  unlimited  power,  to  inquire  into  all  the  actions  of  men  iu  ofiice,  and  of  i^ 
duty  to  investigate  and  punish  all  abuses.  But  where  are  the  limits  to  sue! 
inquiries?  Shall  I  inquire  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Syrian  war— as  to  the  effect  (| 
our  bombardment  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and  as  to  the  effect  our  conduct  on  that  otva 
sion  had  upon  our  relations  with  France?  [Mr.  Hume:  You  ought.]  I  onghtH 
the  hon.  member  says  I  ought — and  having  acquiesced  in  that  inquiry,  **  as  I  oughij 
I  shall  of  course  have  my  acquiescence  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  granting  the  othci 
committee.  We  shall  have  therefore  a  separate  committee  on  the  Syrian  war;  and 
will  tell  you  what  this  will  end  in — it  will  end  in  transferring  the  executive  govern 
racnt  from  the  Crown  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Because,  observe — ^if  on  everj 
point  of  questionable  policy  this  House  U  to  have  a  committee  of  inquiry — if  8ur| 
committee  is  to  have  the  power  of  sending  for  persons,  papers,  and  records— if  it  \ 
to  ransack  every  public  office  for  official  documents,  and  summon  every  minister  ij 
the  Crown  to  give  evidence  before  it,  why,  the  practical  result  roust  be,  that  thi 
executive  government  will  be  suspended.  Yes,  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  say-j 
truly  enough,  that  if  I  grant  one  committee,  I  ought  to  grant  another.  Of  cour^^ 
the  having  granted  these  committees,  I  may  expect  that  another  member  will  con^ 
down  and  say,  that  the  arrangements  under  the  American  treaty  are  prejudicial  t| 
our  interests,  and  that  we  must  have  a  committee  of  inquiry  on  that  subject,  lla^ 
ing  granted  the  first  two  committees,  I  could  not  refuse  the  third,  and  of  coosequeni'^ 
I  must  hand  over  the  executive  government  to  the  committees  of  the  House  of  Conj 
mons.  Am  I  then,  as  a  servant  of  the  Crown,  and  the  guardian  of  the  prerogativtj 
of  the  Crown,  rejecting  all  party  considerations,  and  considering  only  what  would  \i 
for  the  interest  of  the  Crown,  to  assent  to  this  motion  ?  My  opinion  is,  that  I  oui;l 
not,  and  on  that  ground  I  shall  resist  it.  The  hon.  gentleman  does  not  accuse  an 
[)crson  of  dishonest  or  corrupt  motives;  it  is  only  a  question  of  public  policy  of 
doubtful  nature.  The  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  the  papers  laid  on  the  tahle  do  n 
give  a  fair  representation  of  the  policy  pursued  in  regard  to  Afighanistan.  It  «: 
said  last  year  by  a  noble  friend  of  mine  in  another  place,  that  he  thought  the  volun 
of  papers  published,  did  supply  sufficient  materials  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  polic 
in  question.  I  agree  in  that  opinion,  though  all  the  pai)ers  were  not  granted,  an 
that  the  late  ministers  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  which  must  at  all  tiin< 
be  exercised  by  every  servant  of  the  Crown,  did  make  a  selection  of  papers ;  I  mu 
say  that  I  think  that  volume  does  contain  a  sufficient  account  of  the  motiTcs  of  tt 
individuals,  on  whose  opinion  the  invasion  of  Afighanistan  was  judged  to  be  polit 
and  necessary.  Iu  1840  I  contended  against  that  judgment,  and  that  policy,  as  e^ 
plained  by  subsequent  events,  is  certainly  not  justified.  Perhaps,  more  papers  rai^l 
be  called  for,  and  if  more  papers  were  called  for,  which  I  hold  to  be  a  m«v 
legitimate  mode  of  proceeding— though  I  must  say  that  my  noble  friend  the  Prvs 
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dost  of  the  Board  of  Control  said  that  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
docaments  had  been  withheld — but  if  a  motion  were  made  for  more  papers,  that 
would  be  a  more  proper  course  of  proceeciing  than  the  motion  now  before  the 
Hoow.  Though  I  might  not  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  any  such  motion,  not 
thinking  it  oecessary,  it  certainly  would  cause  less  inconvenience  to  the  House,  and 
be  less  injurious  to  the  public,  than  the  committee  it  is  now  proposed  to  appoint. 
Now,  what  must  be  the  course  pursued  in  that  committee  f  Ihere  must  be  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  conduct  of  Russia.  The  defence  of  the  government  must  be  the 
condact  of  Russian  agents,  and  that  the  state  of  relations  with  Russia  justifies  thid 
measures  of  provocation  then  adopted,  and  which  entitled  them  to  consider  those 
Qieasares  as  necessary  to  their  defence  against  Russia.  It  would  then  be  neces- 
sary for  the  committee  fully  to  investigate  all  the  grounds  of  suspicion  or  offence, 
taken  again5t  Russia.  But  then,  if  you  were  to  do  full  justice  in  this  committee, 
I  do  not  see  how  you  could  refuse  to  hear  what  Russia  had  to  allege  in  reply.  Russia 
might  admit  that  she  was  fully  justified  in  adopting  such  proceedings  in  Cabul,  that 
in  the  state  of  her  relations  at  that  time,  she  was  justified  in  having  an  agent  there, 
as  she  had  a  just  cause  of  complaint  against  you  for  having  an  agent  in  Oircassia, 
tfait  these  things  justified  her  in  retaliating  upon  us,  at  the  north  west  frontier  of 
Afria.  That  justification  might  be  made ;  but  then,  I  ask,  would  the  public  interests 
be  advanced  by  thus  re-opening  forgotten  quarrels.  What  are  our  relations  with 
Russia  at  the  present  moment  ?  I  trust  we  have  laid  the  foundation  for  increasing 
oar  commercial  intercourse  with  that  country.  We  do  trust  tliat  the  benefits  derived 
fn>m  this  first  step  in  the  relaxation  on  the  restrictions  on  commerce  will  induce 
Russia  to  proceed  further?  When  these  frieudly  relations  between  this  country  and 
Russia  are  extending,  let  us  ofier  no  impediment  to  the  increase  of  our  commercial 
Tvlatioos  with  it.  But  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  Russia  on  the  north-west  fron- 
tier? Surely,  if  her  desigpas  had  been  hostile  against  this  country,  the  time  to  have 
exhibited  them  would  have  been  when  Russia  had  heard  of  what  had  been  the  issue 
of  our  first  advance  on  Afiflhauistan.  When  she  had  heard  of  the  destruction  of  the 
garrison  at  Cabul,  when  she  heard  what  was  the  position  of  our  troops  in  Ghuznee 
sad  Candahar,  then,  if  Russia  had  any  hostile  feelings  against  this  country,  that 
was  the  time  for  taking  advantage  of  your  disasters,  and  the  most  favourable  means 
of  doing  so  was  by  encouraging  Persia  to  advance  for  your  defeat.  The  whole 
eonrse  of  Russia  has  been  the  reverse  of  this.  So  far  from  being  unfriendly,  she  was 
n»t  even  passive,  she  was  not  indifferent ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  ^our  disasters,  Russia, 
I  ma»t  say  to  her  honour,  and  as  a  proof  of  her  friendship,  did  every  thing  to  miti- 
gate your  misfortunes.  She  ofl'ered  the  best  advice  to  Persia,  and  to  every  tribe  in 
the  neigbbonrhood  of  Aflghanistan.  In  a  recent  instance  too,  where  two  subjects 
'-( this  oooDtry  were  exposed  to  outrage — when  tliey  were  treacherously  murdered  at 
Bokhara — the  influence  of  Russia,  persevering  in  the  most  friendly  feelings  towards 
OS,  was  employed.  Every  species  of  remonstrance — every  kind  of  inducement — 
was  offered  to  save  the  two  gentlemen  from  destruction.  It  is  for  the  public  interest 
to  eootinae  this  friendly  intercourse,  and,  taking  it  fur  granted  that  the  feeling  is 
Miicere,  to  encourage  it.  Which  I  ask,  would  it  be  most  for  the  public  interest,  to 
take  tloit  course,  or  to  enter  upon  an  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  Russia  on 
the  north-west  frontier  in  1838,  and  to  condemn  Russia  for  acts  which  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  lier  relations,  she  repudiates ;  but  which,  under  different  feelings,  she 
might  have  felt  herself  justified  in  adopting  ?  I  do  think  that  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  would  be  prejudiced  by  a  committee  of  inquiry,  and  by  such  an  investigation 
ss  that  DOW  proposed.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  interests  by  an  inquiry — iu  which 
'he  point  of  defence  must  mainly  turn  on  the  hostility  that  at  the  time  was  exhibited 
bj  Bttwia^the  pnblic  interest  could  not  be  advanced  by  entering  upon  such  an  in- 
•{'riry.  We  have  here  no  great  calamity  to  avenge.  We  have  vindicated  the  honour 
nf  the  British  arms,  on  the  scene  of  their  former  disasters.  Our  relation  with  Aff« 
ghanistan— our  unfriendly  relations  with  Afighanistan — are  closed.  We  are  not 
railed  npon,  as  in  the  year  1840,  to  take  steps  for  the  purpose  to  avenge  our  disas- 
ters. The  iosolt  has  been  avenged.  The  credit  of  our  arms  has  been  re-established. 
I  do  say,  then,  that  considering  all  these  points,  my  counsel  to  the  House — and  I 
liope  it  if  a  counsel  the  Ilonse  will  be  inclined  to  take— my  counsel,  infiuenced  solely 
by  what  I  believe  to  be  the  pabHe  advantage,  my  humble,  my  respectful  counsel  to 
171— Vol.  IV. 
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• 
the  House,  is  not  to  risk  the  disturhance  of  our  present  most  friendly  relations  with 
Russia.  I  believe  that  those  relations  viill  be  continued  and  maintained.  My  ear- 
nest advice  is,  that  you  may  not  do  that  which  may  prove  fraught  with  great  danger. 
You  ought  to  take  care  too  and  establish  no  precedents  which  may  be  a  check  upon 
the  future  usefulness  of  public  servants.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  obtain 
from  public  serranta  communications  which  they  can  make  with  perfect  confidence. 
You  are  not  to  judge  of  their  communications  by  events.  They  are  bound  to  give 
what  may  appear  conflicting  arguments— the  considerations  for  and  against — the 
public  servant  is  bound  to  state  the  arguments  for  or  against  a  certain  course  of 
policy,  and  a  very  nice  consideration  can  alone  determine  the  balance.  Yet  what 
will  be  the  consequence,  if  these  frank  statements  are  to  be  revised  by  a  hostile  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  The  public  servant  is  invited  to  state  frankly 
his  views  to  the  government,  and  it  exercises  its  judgment  as  to  the  publication  of 
papers.  You,  for  instance,  call  for  copies  or  extracts  of  these  papers.  Thus  yon 
admit,  that  the  government  may  have  a  discretion ;  that  it  may  be  justified  in  with- 
holding some  of  them  from  your  knowledge.  Now,  the  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  what  has  been  called  a  judicial  invesciffation  may  not  be  dis- 
posed to  listen  in  the  same  manner  to  the  reasonableness  of  this  discretion  that  a 
House  of  Commons  does.  It  may  consider  that  from  a  judicial  committee  no  docu- 
ments should  be  withheld.  For  all  these  considerations,  I  conclude  by  entreating 
of  the  House  not  to  give  its  sanction  to  a  proceeding  which  I  have  so  frequently 
before  referred  to — not  to  permit  the  just  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  be  transferred 
from  the  executive  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  by  so  doing,  to 
open  oew  quarrels,  and  disturb  relations  which  are  of  the  most  peaceful  and  tranquil 
cnaracter. 

On  the  division  the  namben  were : — Ayes,  75 ;  Noes,  189 ;  majority  against  the 
motion,  114. 


CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 
March  8,  1843. 

In  the  adjourned  debate  on  Mr.  Fox  Mau1e*s  motion — "  That  this  House  imme- 
diately resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  take  into  consideration  the  petition  of  the 
commission  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  the  matters 
therein  contained" — 

SiE  Robert  Psbl  spoke  as  follows : — The  general  opinions  I  entertain  on  this 
most  important  subject  have  been  so  fully  explained  by  my  right  hon.  friend  and  my 
learned  friend,  and,  I  must  say,  by  the  ntible  lord  the  member  for  the  city  of  Loo- 
don  also,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  trespass  at  any  length  on  the  patience 
of  the  House.  At  the  same  time,  1  could  not  permit  a  discussion  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  close,  and  gpve  a  silent  vote  on  it.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  warnings, 
in  the  most  friendly  spirit  I  admit,  have  been  given  her  Majesty *8  government  not 
to  underrate  the  real  character  of  the  crisis  which  is  approaching,  or  to  credit  re- 

S^rts  that  the  danger  apprehended  is  of  little  importance.  I  rise  to  address  the 
oose  under  no  such  impression.  I  believe  the  crisis  to  be  most  important.  I  he- 
lieve  the  danger  to  the  church  and  to  the  true  interests  of  religion  to  be  extremely 
great.  I  conceive  nothing  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  present  state  of  the  public 
feeling  in  Scotland  on  this  subject.  With  respect  to  the  eflect  on  the  church  in 
diminishing  the  eflSciency  of  that  great  instrument  of  good,  and  disturbing  the  ^(iciul 
comforts  and  peace  of  the  people  no  one  can  be  more  impressed  with  the  evils  of  iJie 
present  state  of  things  than  I  am.  Looking  at  the  points  admitted  by  the  late  lord  advo- 
cate of  Scotland,  I  feel  that  a  concurrence  in  the  present  motion  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  unsettle  the  authorities  and  the  constitution.  If  decrees  are  issued  from 
the  courts  of  law,  and  if  these  decrees  are  to  prove  of  no  eflect,  it  is  evident  that  the 
operation  of  the  law  becomes  paralysed.  This  is  a  state  of  things  not  provided  for 
by  the  law.  If  a  church  established  by  the  law  and  founded  upon  statutes  becomes 
at  variance  with  the  law  and  interrupts  its  operation,  what  must  be  tlie  result  ? 
Such  a  state  of  things  could  never  be  contemplated  by  the  law,  which  always  re- 
QqgDises  in  itielf  a  power  to  carry  its  decrees  into  effect.    Sir,  I  feel  the  fullest  seasi^ 
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•f  the  importaoce  of  this  snbject,  and  the  magfnitade  of  the  evils  which  threaten 
from  it.  Nobody  can  feel  more  strongly  that  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion 
has  been  zealoasly  promoted  by  the  church  of  Scotland.  I  have  been  personally 
brought  into  contact  with  it  in  the  administration  of  public  afikirs.  The  right  hon. 
gentknyui  said  tliat  the  power  with  which  I  was  entrusted  was  exercised  satisfac- 
torily. At  the  time  I  exercised  that  power,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
worth  of  the  minlsten  of  that  church,  and  the  importance  and  value  of  the  estab- 
BrhmeDt,  and  the  impressioo  then  made  has  not  been  effaced  by  anv  thing  which  has 
oecuricd  in  the  intervaL  A  great  principle,  however,  is  involved  m  the  proposition 
befiwe  the  House.  The  rig^t  hon.  gentleman  does  not  ask  us  to  go  into  a  conmittee 
for  the  porpoee  of  proposing  a  bill  for  the  settlement  of  the  question.  If  that  had 
been  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  object,  the  government  might,  as  far  as  they 
eooU  eonsiatently  with  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  Grown,  resfiecting 
patronage,  have  been  disposed  to  aid  him.  When  I  say  consistently  with 
the  rights  of  the  Crown  respecting  patronage,  I  mean  this,  that  if  the  right 
boo.  gentleman  had  proposed  any  measure  affecting  patronage  which  the 
ministen  of  the  crown  fdt  it  their  daty  to  object  to,  in  my  opinion  we  should 
not  have  been  justified  in  giving  the  consent  of  the  crown  to  the  introduction  of 
such  a  measure,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
bave  it  diaciissed.  The  Ministers  of  the  crown,  in  giving  the  consent  of  the  crown 
to  the  introduction  of  a  measure,  imply  their  approbation  of  its  principle,  and  Mi- 
sisters  onglit  not  to  give  a  mere  constnictive  consent,  with  the  intention  of 
sfterwards  opposing  the  measure,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  it  to  be  dis- 
rosKd.  I  appreheod  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  object  in  submitting  this 
DotioB  U  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  Honse  the  claims  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  That  was  the  construction  put  upon  the  motion  by  my  hon.  friend  the 
Uember  for  Morayshire,  and  in  that  construction  the  right  hon.  gentleman  en- 
timly  woqme*ced.  My  hon.  friend  told  the  House  that  unless  they  were  prepared 
to  absent  to  the  principle  of  the  claims  put  forward  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  they 
OQ^t  not  to  accede  to  the  motion  for  a  committee  The  riffht  hon.  gentleman 
spsested  to  the  proposition  thus  advanced  by  my  hon.  friend.  1  tell  the  House  that 
to  go  into  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  proposal  either  at  variance 
«iih  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  falling  infinitely  short  of  them,  would 
be  praetiifiiig  a  delndon,  and  would  not  relieve  us  from  any  of  our  embarrassments. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  moved  for  the  printing  of  certain  papers,  and  presented 
the  petition  from  the  commission  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  he  founded  his 
motion  opon  those  documents.  That  I  understood  to  be  the  case  from  the  right 
kna.  gentleman  himself,  from  the  late  lord  advocate,  and  from  the  hon.  member 
£ur  Renfrewshire,  all  of  whom  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Church,  and  declared  that 
itie  motion  was  brought  forward  in  conformity  with  them.  I  am  not  wrong  in 
puttiog  that  construction  on  the  motion.  I  am  sure  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
is  abo^  the  paltry  course  which  is  sometimes  pursued  in  a  case  of  great  difliculty 
sad  admitted  embarrassment,  of  proposing  to  go  into  a  committee  for  the  purpose  (>f 
e-msideration,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  committee  may  be  able  to  devise  some 
means  of  extricating  us  from  the  difficulties  of  our  position.  [Mr.  F.  Maule: 
Hear  3  The  right  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  he  is  above  having  recourse  to  that 
cxpedimt.  The  House  of  Commons,  therefore,  leaves  the  admission  of  the  right 
hnax.  gentleman  to  me.  He  tells  me,  now  that  I  am  speakings— and  no  one,  there- 
fore, ran  be  deceived — that  he  does  not  intend  to  be  a  party  to  what  I  have  justly 
called  a  paltry  course  of  proceeding,  and  will  call  upon  the  House  to  go  into  com- 
lalitee  merely  in  compliment  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  question  before  us  to- 
B-eht  is  nmpiy  this — b  the  claim  put  forward  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  such  a  claim 
fe  principle  t»  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  recognise?  It  is  on  that  ground,  and 
I  eg  that  only,  that  I  refuse  my  assent  to  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  I 
Miise  my  assent  to  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  not  b^ause  I  would 
Bk^nse  to  labiate  if  1  saw  an  immediate  and  satisfactory  solution  of  our  difiicul- 
ieL  I  reserve  to  myself  the  entire  power  of  legislating  on  the  principles  that  I  think 
»>tnUtent  with  the  constitution,  and  on  the  principles  of  English  jurisprudence, 
iid  fhe  right  hon.  gentleman  must  not  infer,  because  I  refuse  rov  assent  to  tiie 
|»poiataent  of  a  oommitteey  on-  the  grounds  proposed  by  him,  that  therefore  I 
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mean  to  imply  a  refusal  to  legislate  at  all  upon  the  subject.     The  question  the  Boost 
has  to  determine  is,  whether  it  can  give  its  assent  to  the  principle  for  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland  contends.    I,  for  my  part,  cannot  do  so.      I  find  in  tlie  papere 
before  us  two  proposals  made  by  the  Church  of  Scotland.     One  is  for  the  abo- 
lition of  patronage ;  the  other  is  for  the  definition  of  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual 
power  and  authority  to  be  given  to  the  Church  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  to  deter- 
mine the  construction  of  statutes,  and,  in  cases  of  doubt,  as  to  whether  the  niaiter 
in  dispute  be  ecclesiasUcal  or  civil ;  to  determine,  according  to  the  expresnon  of 
the  right  hon.  mover,  within  its  own  sphere,  whether  it  have  authority  to  decide 
or  not.    I  see  that  the  claim,  in  respect  to  patronage,  according  to  the  explanation  of 
the  Church,  rests  on  difierent  grounds  from  the  claim  for  authority  to  decide  in 
spiritual  cases.     In  their  answer  to  the  letter  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Home  Department,  the  Church  states  that  the  abolition  of  patronage  b 
not  an  essential  condition  to  the  continuance  of  the  Church's  conneetion  with  the 
State.    At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Church  urges  the  abolition  of  patronage 
on  very  strong  grounds,  not  only  of  policy,  but  of  right.     It  is  stated  to  be  opposed  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  set  forward  in  the  earliest  statute ; 
that  it  was  abolished  by  the  Scotch  Parliament  in  1649,  and  1690,  and  was  tv- 
stored  by  the  act  of  the  British  legislature  in  1712,  and  that  such  restoration  wa^ 
opposed  to,  and  was  a  breach  of,  the  regulations  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the  Act 
oi  Conformity,  and  the  Act  of  Security.     I  wish  to  speak  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
with  the  g^'eatest  deference  and  respect ;   and  if  in  examining  any  of  the  positions 
which  the  Church  has  taken  up,  I  should  speak  with  the  freedom  which  is  nece<^sary 
in  conducting  my  argument,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  inconsistent  with  the 
feelinffs  by  which  I  declare  myself  to  be  actuated  towards  the  Church.    I  must  say, 
that  if  I  have  ever  seen  any  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  most  difficult 
and  embarrassing  Question,  such  a  glimmering  of  hope  has  arisen  out  of  the  spirit 
and  temper  which  have  pervaded  this  discussion.     I  think  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land nqpst  be  convinced,  that  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Ilou^e 
of  Commons  to  deprive  it  of  any  privilege  which  is  essentially  necessary  to 
its  efficacy  as  an  establishment.    It  must  be  evident  that  we  are  not  influenced  by 
temper.    There  has  been  no  reference  to  angry  expressions  which  may  have  been 
used  in  the  course  of  this  long- continued  contest.     There  has  been  an  oblivion  of 
all  party  feeling;  an  abstinence  from  all  exasperation.     Whatever  may  be  the  isfue 
of  this  motion,  the  discussion  has  been  conducted  on  both  sides  of  the  House  in 
the  temper  and  spirit  befitting  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  its  great  importance. 
I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  dissent  altogether  from  the  position  taken  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  with  respect  to  the  alK>lition  of  patronage.     Respecting  tbel 
abolition  of  patronage  there  is  a  question  of  right  and  a  question  of  policy.     First, 
on  the  question  of  right,  the  Church  asserts  that  **•  patronage  in  the  appointment! 
of  Ministers  is  opposed  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  set  forth  in 
her  earliest  constitutional  standards.**     Mow,  there  is  no  foundation  for  that  asi 
sertion.     The  statutes  passed  in  early  times  for  establishing  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land did  not  recognise  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Church  the  abolition  oi 
patronage.     Patronage  was  co-existent  with  the  Presbyterian  establishment  from 
a  very  early  period.     What  says  Lord  Moncriefi^— a  man  who  from  his  hereditar>l 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  entitled  to  the  highest  deference  on  a 
question  of  this  nature  ?    Lord  Moncriefl;  who  was  the  author  of  the  Veto  Act  in  th^ 
Genera]  Assenibly,  said,  **  One  thing  is  certain,  that  patronage  has  existed  coosi«^ 
tently  with  the  constitution  of  the  Presbytery  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  long 
period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  consistently  with  the  constitution  of  tb< 
Church  in  any  other  respect." 

That  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Moncrieff  with  respect  to  patronage.  I  need  no| 
refer  to  statutes.  The  statute  passed  in  1567,  which  was  acquiesced  in  by  th^ 
Church,  expressly  recognised  the  preservation  of  patronage  **  in  the  hands  of  tU 
just  and  ancient  ndth."  The  Church  may  say,  that  it  does  not  attach  much  weighj 
to  statutes  after  its  public  declaration  on  that  subject ;  but  1  will  defer  to  the  pnbii^ 
declaration  of  the  Church — a  declaration  made  previous  to  the  first  statute  of  15C7 
*•  The  views  of  the  Church,"  (says  Lord  Meadowbank.)  **  were  fully  developed  in  ih^ 
APswer  of  the  General  Assembly  to  a  message  from  the  Queen  in  the  year  ld6J,  n-utj 
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by  tbe  Lord  Jasiiise-Clerk ;  but  to  which,  as  the  foundation  of  the  statute  of  1567, 
I  beg  again  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  lordships : — ^  Our  mind  is  not  that  her 
j^Iii^tj,  or  any  other  patron,  should  be  deprived  of  their  just  patronages,  but  we 
mean,  whensoever  her  Majesty,  or  any  other  patron,  do  present  any  person  into  a 
benefice,  Uiat  the  person  presented  should  be  tried  and  examined  by  the  judgment 
of  learned  men  of  the  Church,  such  as  are  the  present  superintendents,  and  as  the 
presentation  unto  the  benefice  appertains  unto  the  patrons,  so  the  collation  by  law 
and  reason  belongs  to  the  Church  ;  and  the  Church  should  not  be  defrauded  of  tbe 
coUation  no  more  than  the  patrons  of  their  presentation ;  for  otherwise,  if  it  be  lawful 
to  the  patrons  to  present  whom  they  pleased*  without  trial  or  examination,  what  can 
abide  in  tbe  Church  of  God  but  mere  ignorance  ?'  *' 

That  is  tbe  opinion  of  the  Church  in  1565  with  respect  to  it.  They  state  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  patronage,  but  theypray  for  the 
right  of  ezaoilnation  and  collation  as  belonging  to  the  Church.  The  General 
Assembly  next  states  that  patronage  was  abolish^  in  1649  and  in  1690.  It  was 
not  abolished  in  1649  or  1690,  for  in  the  one  case  the  patronage  was  given  to  the 
Kirk  session,  and  in  the  other  instance  it  was  conferred  upon  the  heritors  and  elders 
of  the  parish.  The  right  of  a  congregation  to  elect  a  mmister  was  never  admitted 
bv  the  Church  of  Scotland,  either  by  statute  or  by  any  recognised  act  of  the  Church. 
With  respect  to  its  being  an  infringement  of  the  Act  of  Security  or  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  that  point ;  but,  if  insisted  upon  by  the 
Cborch,  repeal  the  act  of  Anne,  and  if  the  claim  was  then  made  valid,  they  would  be 
obliged  to  act  npon  it.  I  have  as  yet  heard  nobody  insist  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate upon  the  abolition  of  the  act  of  Anne  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  privileges 
of  the  Church.  Now,  witli  respect  to  the  policy  of  abolishing  the  law  of  patronage, 
I  cannot  acquiesce  in  it  upon  that  ground.  Lord  Moncrieff  thought  the  actual  abo- 
lition of  tbe  law  of  patronage  would  involve  a  serious  detriment  to  the  Church  of 
Seoilaod — that  learned  person  was  decidedly  opposed  to  its  abolition,  and  he  discussed 
the  various  authorities  who  might  be  called  upon  to  exercise  right  of  presentation  if 
patronage  was  abolished.  Lord  Moncrieff  took  the  case  of  the  Kirk  Session,  and 
pointed  out  circumstances  so  objectionable  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  transfer 
tbe  right  to  them.  He  discussed  the  point  as  to  the  transfer  of  the  right  to  theheri* 
tors  suid  elders  of  the  parish,  and  he  after  consideration  thought  them  unable  to 
eiereise  the  right ;  and,  next,  he  discussed  the  more  important  proposal,  namely, 
that  this  right  should  be  transferred  to  the  people,  and  he  urged  the  strongest  ob- 
jections against  making  the  choice  of  a  minister  depend  upon  popular  election.  I 
Deven»  could  assent  to  the  proposal  that  the  communicants,  or  heads  of  families, 
or  any  description  of  people  should  have  the  absolute  right,  by  a  majority, 
ofeleciing  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  There  is  no  analogy  between  the  elec- 
tion to  civil  offices  and  the  election  to  the  performance  of  spiritual  functions 
vested  in  a  minister  of  the  Church.  It  is  perfectly  proper,  that  with  respect  to  civil 
rights,  and  where  the  person  chosen  is  to  be  the  protector  and  guardian  of  civil  in- 
teresta,  the  people  should  enjoy  the  irrespousible  power  of  electing  whom  they 
pleased ;  but  the  analogy  does  not  apply  to  the  choice  of  a  minister.  The  duty  of 
a  minister  is  to  teacb,  to  admonish,  and  frequently  to  perform  unpopular  functions; 
and  to  establish  that  relation  between  a  minister  and  his  flock,  which  would  be  es- 
tablished if  yon  make  him  dependent  upon  the  popular  voice,  would  be  to  de- 
grade tbe  office  of  the  minister,  and  to  deprive  him  of  all  chance  of  being  useful 
in  bis  saered  calling.  Therefore,  upon  the  double  ground  of  there  being  no  denial 
of  the  right  to  appeal,  and  with  the  gravest  doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  abolishing 
patronage  and  making  the  appointments  of  ministers  depend  upon  popular  election, 
1  eaonot  assent  to  the  proposition  of  the  Church,  that  patronage  is  a  grievance, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  parliament  to  remove  that  grievance  by  the  repeal  of  the 
fitatme  of  Anne.  To  the  other  proposals  of  the  Church,  namely,  that  the  Church 
Bhould  have  the  power  of  placing  its  own  construction  on  the  statutes  of  the  realm, 
and  that  parliament  should  define  the  bounds  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion«  that  claim  I  am  not  disposed  to  grant.  I  hold  it  to  be  impossible  to  define 
beforehand  the  bounds  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  jurisdiction.  There  is  no  such 
definite  demarcation  between  them  as  makes  it  p'>ssiUe  to  draw  the  line.  If  it 
were  attempted,  It  woald  dissatisfy  both  the  Church  and  the  civil  courts.    How 
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impossible  would  it  be  to  say  where  the  line  should  end — how  much  must  be  left 
to  the  varying  accideuts  of  futurity  ;  and  hence,  having  failed  to  draw  the  line,  Uie 
same  questions  must  arise.  We  all  admit,  that  to  the  Church  belongs  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  matter>i.  I  admit  it,  and  I  admit  that  in  all  quiet 
times  questions  of  dispute  will  not  arise.  They  have  however  arisen,  unfortunately 
arisen,  in  consequence  of  the  perseverance  of  the  (church,  after  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  supporting  what  is  called  the  Veto  Act  of  1834,  and  still 
more  by  the  violent  and  tyrannical  act  by  which  the  Church  deposed  those  minister 
who,  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  considered  it  to  be  their  duty  to  obey  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  proceeded  with  great  forbearance  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  supreme  civil  tribunal  of  the  land.  I^n  those  ministers  there  had  been  oo 
imputation  cast.  They  objected  to  Mr.  Edwards,  the  presentee,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  House  of  Lords  had  decided  that  the  Veto  Act  was  an  illegal  assumption  of 
authority,  that  these  men  determined  to  obey  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  supreme 
tribunal.  I  have  read  the  judgment  of  Lord  Cottenham.  There  is,  I  believe,  oo 
imputation  upon  that  judgment,  either  on  account  of  intemperance  of  language  or 
the  extent  of  the  principle  adverse  to  the  Church;  and  after  reading  that  judgment, 
I  must  say,  that  if  any  authority  in  this  country  is  at  liberty  to  say,  that  the  deci- 
sions  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  not  to  be  obeyed,  and  that  the  principle  laid  down 
IS  not  to  be  obeyed,  then  there  is  an  end  to  the  connection  between  Church  and 
State,  and  if  it  be  carried  to  the  ftill  extent,  there  will  be  no  security  for  the  ciril 
power  itself.  Having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance — having  yielded  obedience  to 
the  Church,  then  when  the  act  of  the  Church  is  declared  to  be  an  illegal  as- 
sumption of  authority,  these  deposed  ministers  had  yielded  obedience  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  as  pronounced  by  the  highest  tribunal,  and  thus  bectame  liable  to  be 
visited  with  the  severest  penalties— they  are  pronounced  contumacious  by  the  Ec- 
clesiastical  Court — they  lose  their  station  in  the  State— thev  are  deprived  of  their 
civil  rights,  and  thus,  in  return  for  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  the  Crown  can 
give  no  protection  to  its  subjects.  Look  at  the  situation  in  which  these  men  so  de. 
posed  by  the  Church  have  been  placed.  They  are  men  educated  for  the  ministry 
-^their  whole  prospects  in  life  depend  upon  their  continuance  in  the  position  in 
which  their  talents  and  virtues  have  placed  them.  The  Church  court  determines,  that 
in  consequence  of  their  deference  to  the  law  they  shall  be  deprived  of  the  right  of 
officiating,  and  other  ministers  are  sent  into  their  respective  parishes.  I  Mievs 
he  Church  prevents  them  administering  baptism;  and,  under  all  these  circum- 
stances, have  they  a  right  to  the  stipend  ?  The  civil  court  has  the  right  to  leave  the 
stipend  to  them,  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  has  the  right  to  prescribe  the  dutu  to  be 
performed.  Under  the  one  authority  the  late  minister  may  remain  in  the  Manse, 
and  enjoy  all  those  advantages,  and  under  the  other  authority  another  minister  couic'i 
in  and  performs  all  the  spiritual  functions ;  but  is  it  clear  he  can  maintain  bis 
right  to  the  stipend  ?  This  is  not  a  mere  claim  to  the  stipend ;  his  office  is  ooe 
with  which  the  roost  important  duties  are  connected,  and  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  per- 
form those  duties,  what,  I  ask  again,  is  to  become  of  the  stipend  ?  But  that  is  not 
the  only  question,  nor  the  most  important.  It  is  the  degradation  4>f  character  to  which 
these  men  are  subjected  that  most  affects  me,  and  for  what  offence  is  this  penalty 
to  be  inflicted  upon  them  ?  Merely  for  having  yielded  to  the  laws  of  their  country 
that  obedience  which  it  was  their  duty  to  yield  to  them.  Th'is  is  not  now  a  mere 
speculative  position.  At  this  very  hour  the  Veto  Act  is  maintained  in  full  force,  and 
tiie  men  who  obey  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  render  themselves,  by  so 
doing,  liable  to  the  severest  persecution.  Contemplate  the  case  of  a  man  in  such  a 
situation,  with  the  popular  feeling  running  against  him,  and  in  doubt  whether  he 
ought  to  obey  the  courts  of  law  or  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Chun^,  and  1 
do  maintain,  that  even  in  the  times  that  preceded  the  Reformation,  the  Chnrch  of 
Rome  never  laid  claim  to  a  greater  power  than  that  involved  in  the  claims  now  s«t 
up.  I  draw  a  complete  distinction  between  the  Veto  Act  as  passed  by  the  Assembly 
of  the  Church  before  and  after  the  judicment  of  the  House  of  Lords.  I  should  be 
the  last  to  question  it,  because,  in  1835,  I,  being  then  the  minister,  proposed  a  vote 
fur  church  extension  in  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the  passing  oi  the  Veto  Act 
I  viewetl  the  parsing  of  tlutt  bill  witli  no  undue  prejudice.  I  saw  that  great  exer- 
tions were  making  by  the  Church  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people  of 
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Scotland — the  necessity  was  very  ^reat,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Chnrch  zealously 
aj>p)ied  themselves  to  provide  increased  means  of  spiritual  instruction  for  the  in- 
creased  population  of  the  country.     I  have  always  admired  the  character  of  the  Scot- 
tish cleric ;  thay  are  not  merely  learned  men,  but  the  extent  to  which  they  combine 
great  theological  acquirements  with  the  most  active  and  assiduous  discharge  of  parochial 
diiti<s~the  manner  in  which  they  visit  the  poor,  and  perform  all  the  ministrations 
of  their  sacred  oflke,  impressed  me  with  the  greatest  respect  for  them  Individ uaUy, 
sad  ts  as  establishment.     I  did  not  hesitate,  therefore,  in  1835,  notwithstanding 
the  passing  of  the  Veto  Act,  in  conjunction  with  the  government  of  that  day,  to 
neommend  to  Parliament  a  grant  of  public  money  for  the  extension  of  ^e 
Cburefa  of  Scotland.    But  the  moment  the  House  of  Lords,  aAer  gpreat  delibem- 
tlcn,  determined  that  the  Veto  Act  was  illegal,  the  question,  in  my  opinion,  as- 
somed  an  entirely  new  character,  and  not  only  did  I  think  that  the  church,  by  the 
repeal  of  that  act,  would  have  made  a  becoming  concession,  but  I  was  of  opinion 
that,  by  taking  that  step,  they  would  enable  parliament  to  take  the  measures  that 
woohl  be  most  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the  church  and  the  civil  liberties  of  th« 
pwple.    The  opinion  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  the  late  lord  advo* 
ate,  vras  stated  folly  on  this  subject ;  but  I  b^  you  to  remember  that  when  yon  art 
di^^nsing  this  claim  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  church,  it  is  not  a  mere  speculative 
a^^sertioo  of  abstract  ri^bt ;  but  at  this  moment  the  Veto  Act  is  in  force,  and  the 
ministers  who  observe  the  law  are  suffering  the  penalties  of  their  obedience.   Therei> 
forpt  I  apprehend  that  it  is  the  best  friends  or  the  church  who  must  most  of  alt 
Uoent  this  decision.     I  think  there  is  in  this  House  a  very  unanimous  feeling — I 
most  exeept  the  hon.  member  for  Renfrewshire — but  there  is  a  very  general  im- 
pression that  the  best  course  the  church  could  have  adopted  would  have  been  to 
»]fer  the  House  of  Lords  to  determine  the  question,  and  to  defer  to  their  decision. 
IcsQoot  think  that  the  cbnrch  was  justified  in  referring  to  the  dicta  of  other 
cbarches ;  the  question  is,  what  was  the  judgment  of  the  authorised  tribunal,  the 
sentence  of  the  court  appointed  by  the  public  to  entertain  and  decide  questions  of 
that  aatiire?     In  that  judgment,  I  must  think  that  there  was  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  rights  of  the  church ;  it  was  merely  to  this  effect,  that  the  civil  rights  of  a 
sabjeet  of  the  Cmwn  had  been  prejudiced  by  the  act,  that  the  court  had  a  right  to 
take  cognizance  of  his  complaint,  and  that  in  a  matter  where  a  right  was  at  stake, 
they  had  the  power  of  redressing  a  grievance  sustained  by  a  subject  of  the  realm.     I 
caanot,  therefore,  admit  the  justice  of  the  claim  urged  by  the  church,  or  the  policy 
^  attempting  to  define  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.     Bead  the  earlier  statutes, 
when  Catholicism  was  the  established  religion  of  the  State,  before  the  Reformation. 
I'Ook  at  the  statute  of  Westminster,  and  the  long  series  of  acts  passed  from  the  reig^ 
&f  William  the  Conoueror  to  that  of  Henry  VI XL,  and  you  will  find  these  eonflicts 
between  the  civil  and  eecleslastical  authority  arising  in  this  country.     They  have 
arisen  in  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  it  has  been  found  utteriy  im- 
po^ble  for  the  le^slative  authority  to  define  beforehand  what  is  the  line  of  demar- 
catioo  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority.     The  church  asks  permission,  if  I 
BiHieRtand  the  matter  rightly,  in  cases  of  spiritual  authority,  first,  to  put  its  con- 
stnietifin  on  the  statute,  and  then  to  determine  within  its  own  sphere  whether  the 
natter  be  ecclesiastical  or  civil.     What  was  the  expresoion  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
iBin  opposite  ? — **'  They  claim  independent  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  their 
<'WB  •phere." 

Why,  Sir,  we  are  all  ready  to  admit  the  rights  of  the  church  to  this ;  but,  if  their 
•phcre  be  doubtful ;  if  the  boundaries  be  uncertain  ;  who  shall  determine  the  sphere 
—who  shall  ascertain  those  boundaries  ?  There  is  no  difficulty  as  to  the  purely 
^triesiastica]  question.  I  will  venture  to  say,  if  the  civil  tribunals  attempted  to 
cjotrol  the  church  in  a  matter  purely  spiritual,  there  would  at  once  be  an  interven- 
t^a  on  the  part  of  parliament  to  control  the  tribunals.  There  cannot  be  a  question 
&5  to  that ;  but  a  doubt  arises  where  the  boundaries  are  imperfectly  defined.  With 
whom,  then,  shall  rest  the  decision  ?  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  it  roust  rest  with 
tHe  tribunal  appointed  by  the  legislature  to  decide  the  question — the  court  of  law  P 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  says  there  may  be  co-ordinate  jurisdictions.  I  think  the 
rn!i!e  io^d  has  shown  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  co-ordinate^  courts 
ccfurttng  their  decrees  with  respect  to  the  institution  of  ministers.    The  civil  court 
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•might  give  the  stipend,  while  the  ecclesiastical  courts  refused  to  grant  the  power  t>f 
administering  the  sacraments;  and  he  has  clearly  shown  that  it  would  amount  to  a 
severance  of  Church  and  State,  and  end  in  something  approaching  to  anarchy.  Such 
a  system  could  not  exist.  There  is  a  complete  distinction  between  a  church  that  b 
voluntary  and  independent  and  one  that  is  established  by  the  State.  Take  the  case 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  any  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  in  this  country,  who 
are  not  connected  with  the  State  by  way  of  establishments ;  their  rights,  so  far  ass 
voluntary  jurisdiction  is  concerned,  is  quite  supreme,  and  we  do  not  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  it.  Those  who  choose  to  submit  to  it,  in  consequence  of  their  connection 
with  any  such  denomination,  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so ;  but  if  a  church  chooses 
to  have  the  advantage  of  an  establishment,  and  to  hold  those  privileges  which  the 
law  confers — ^that  church,  whether  it  be  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  the  Church  of 
England,  or  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  must  conform  to  the  law.  It  is 
a  perfect  anomaly  and  absurdity  that  a  church  should  have  all  the  privileges  of  ao 
establishment — I  do  not  speak  merely  of  the  stipends,  but  of  all  the  privileges  which 
a  connection  with  the  State  bestows,  and  yet  claim  an  exemption  from  those  obliga- 
tions which,  wherever  there  is  an  establishment — must  exist  on  its  side  with  refer, 
ence  to  the  supreme  tribunals  of  the  country.  No  doubt  can  exist  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  the  law,  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  arising  between  a  church  establbhed  by 
the  law  and  some  other  party  or  body;  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  termi- 
nation of  that  dispute  should  be  transferred  to  any  other  authority  than  the  chief 
tribunal  of  the  country  in  which  it  should  arise,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  I  shall  say  no  more  on  this  subject ;  I  have  attempted  to  show  why  I 
cannot  acquiesce  in  the  demands  of  the  church,  either  that  the  spiritual  and  civil 
jurisdiction  should  be  defined  beforehand,  or  that  in  case  of  a  conflict  arising,  tl)C 
determination  of  the  dispute  by  the  construction  put  on  the  statute  should  rest  with 
the  church.  The  noble  lord  appealed  to  me;  there  are  many  reasons  for  refusintr 
to  assent  to  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  He  has  a  right  to  make  this 
proposal ;  the  church  has  a  right  to  make  an  appeal  and  ascertain  whether  the  House 
of  Commons  is  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  its  own  construction  of  its  powers.  I  cso- 
not  acquiesce  in  that  construction.  I  consider  tlmt  a  g^it  principle  is  involved  in 
this  discussion.  If  I  thought  peace  could  be  maintained — if  I  thought  that  the 
rights  of  the  subject  could  be  maintained  by  acquiescence  in  the  demands  of  the 
church — such  is  my  sense  of  the  pressing  evils  I  see,  that  I  should  be  tempted  to 
make  the  experiment ;  but  my  firm  belief  is  that  these  claims,  if  admitted  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  cannot  be  limited  to  their  present  extent,  or  confined 
to  that  church.  Principles  are  involved  in  the  question  which^  if  relinquished  bv 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  present  occasion,  they  must  be  prepared  to  carry  fur- 
ther. I  must,  therefore,  refuse  my  assent  to  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man. The  noble  lord  says,  he  hopes  I  will  make  no  declaration,  on  the  present 
occasion,  which  shall  preclude  the  government  from  attempting  to  make  an  ami- 
cable and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  this  most  diflScult  question  by  l^islation,  when  a 
proper  opportunity  shall  arise.  I  shall  most  certainly  avoid  any  such  declaration. 
I  trust  I  nave  discussed  the  question  with  temper,  and  I  shall  avoid  making  any 
statement,  or  giving  any  pledge  which  may  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  government,  and 
prevent  them  from  availing  themselves  of  any  opportunity  of  settling  this  question 
when  the  opportunity  shall  present  itself.  My  firm  belief  is  that,  consistently  with 
Presbyterian  ism,  consistently  with  the  ancient  claims  of  the  church,  consisteotly 
with  the  just  rights  of  the  church,  a  settlement  may  be  eflected — I  do  not  say  con- 
sistently with  the  present  claims  of  the  church,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  present 
temper  and  feelings  of  men*s  minds  in  Scotland  is  favourable  to  the  attempt — but  <  f 
this  I  am  sure,  that,  looking  at  the  original  statutes — looking  at  the  original  claims 
of  the  church,  I  greatly  doubt  whether  there  is  any  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law ;  and  if  there  should  be,  if  a  declaratory  act  should  be  required,  in  my 
opinion  it  miglit  be  passed  by  parliament,  and  the  rights  and  discipline  of  the 
church  may  he  most  strictly  maintained.  I  wish  to  confine  myself,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  the  discussion  of  the  resolutions.  I  know  there  is  nothing  so  unwise  as 
a  premature  exposition  of  the  measures  of  legislation  which  may  be  thought  nece:*' 
sary.  My  right  hon.  friend  has  declared  the  principles  on  which  the  goTemment 
are  ready  to  attempt  l<^slation  on  this  subject.    I  will  not  be  betrayed  by  tlie  right 
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hoo.  geDtkmao  into  any  farther  explanation  on  this  subject  The  noble  lord  has 
stBXed,  that  in  his  opinion  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  original  claims  of  the 
ehorch,  or  with  sound  policy,  to  give  to  the  parishioners,  or  to  any  portion  of  the 
people,  the  right  to  urge  merely  unfounded  and  capricious  objections  to  the  settle- 
ment of  miniiiters.  At  the  same  time,  with  regard  to  what  power  might  be  given  to 
the  parishioners  to  state  the  various  grounds  of  objections  which  might  fairly  be 
ojged  eoDceming  the  unfitness  of  a  particular  minister  to  be  settled  in  a  particular 
porah,  I  should  be  acting  contrary  to  my  present  intention  were  I  to  enter  into  the 
iBtoate  examination  of  a  question  of  so  much  interest.  My  object  is  merely  to  de- 
c!are  thai,  by  refusing  to  enter  into  this  committee,  I  refuse  on  the  express  ground 
that  I  see  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  acquiesce  in  the  views  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
ttemaa,  or  the  measures  he  might  propose.  But  I  do  not,  therefore,  mean  to  imply 
that  the  government  would  refuse  to  legislate  in  this  matter,  if  they  observed  a 
prospect  of  a  satisfactory  settlement.  I  wish  most  earnestly  that  the  Veto  Act  and 
ail  the  impediments  arising  out  of  it  were  removed ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not 
think  it  would  conduce  to  an  amicable  settlement  to  absolutely  insist  upon  their 
mnovaL  I  think  it  better  to  say,  that  if  an  opportunity  should  arise,  her  Majesty's 
govenuneot  would  avail  themselves  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  effect 
ao  adjostment.  I  hope  that  no  members  of  this  House  will  vote  for  entering  into 
this  committee  merely  fur  the  purpose  of  relieving  themselves  from  personal  respon- 
MbBity.  I  trust  they  will  consider  the  issue  put  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  which 
itfiie  is,  whether  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  shall  be  acquiesced  in  or  not, 
and  that  be  has  made  a  motion  founded  on  those  claims.  My  belief  is  that  there  is 
abroad  in  this  country,  in  Scotland,  and  in  many  other  countries — and  1  rejoice  to 
oiieerve  it — after  a  long  series  of  religious  indifference,  a  full  conviction  of  the  evils 
that  have  arisen  from  a  neglect  of  religious  duties,  and  that  there  is  a  spirit  alive 
fottoded  upon  that  conviction.  But  I  earnestly  hope  that  there  will  not  be  combined 
mith  that  spirit  a  desire  to  establish  a  spiritual  supremacy  above  th^  civil  tribunals 
of  this  country,  but  tl»t,  on  the  contrary,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  reconcile  an 
iiflcreased  religious  activity,  an  increased  attention  to  religions  duties,  with  due  de- 
ference to  the  established  law  of  the  land.  But,  of  this,  Sir,  1  am  confident,  that  if 
the  Uouse  of  Commons  is  prepared  to  depart,  either  in  Scotland  or  in  England,  from 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Reformation  was  founded — principles  which  are 
ea^eiitia]  to  the  maintenance  of  the  civil  liberties  or  this  country — whether  or  not 
the  claim  be  preferred  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Rome  or  of  the  Presbyterian 
Cbnndi^- nothing  but  evil  could  arise  from  the  establishment  of  an  ecclesiastical 
domination  in  defiance  of  law;  although  those  who  advocated  such  a  system  might 
allege  divine  authority  for  their  mission,  and  might  close  their  assumption  and  their 
claim  of  extnu>rdinary  power  with  a  conscientious  religious  zeal — a  religious  zeal 
which  ecnitd  not,  however,  be  tolerated,  if  it  went  to  the  arrogation  of  a  power  to  be 
relkved  from  civil  authority — such  an  assumption,  and  such  a  claim,  I  say,  could  not 
be  acceded  to  without  the  utmost  ultimate  danger,  both  to  the  religious  liberties  and 
civil  rights  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Fox  Maule  having  replied,  the  House  divided :  Ayes,  76;  Noes,  211 ;  ma- 
jority, 135. 
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March  9,  1843. 

Mr.  Vemoo  Smith,  at  the  conclusion  of  an  elaborate  and  powerful  speech,  sub- 
mitted the  following  motion  to  the  House: — '*  That  this  House,  having  regard  to 
the  higk  and  important  functions  of  the  Governor-general  of  India,  the  mixed  charac- 
ter of  the  native  population,  and  the  recent  measures  of  the  Court  of  Directors  fur 
dijcootinuing  any  seeming  sanction  to  idolatry  in  India,  is  of  opinion  that  the  con- 
doetof  Lord  EUenborongh,  in  issuing  the  general  orders  of  the  16th  November, 
IM'2,  and  in  addressing  the  letter  of  the  same  date  to  all  the  chiefs,  princes,  and  people 
t*f  India,  respecting  the  restoration  of  the  gates  of  a  temple  to  Somnauth,  is  unwise, 
iadecorous,  and  reprehensible.'^ 
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Sib  Robbbt  Pbxl    The  terms  of  the  resolution,  aad  the  character  of  this  dehat^ 
roust  have  eoDvinced  the  House  that  the  losiDuations  indulged  in  by  some  hooi 
gentlemen  the  other  night,  when  I  opposed  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  memi 
ber  for  Bath,  that  there  was  some  compromise  between  the  government  ar 
gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  are  entirely  unfounded.     I  shon 
consider  I  had  acted  most  basely  and  dishonourably  if  I  had  been  a  party  to  an; 
such  compromise.    I  gave  my  vote  against  that  motion,  because,  after  having  h 
the  opportunity  for  four  years  of  challenging  the  conduct  of  the'  late  govern  roe 
when  it  was  a  government,  I  thought  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  precedent  that 
should  bring  the  influence  of  a  new  government  to  bear  upon  those  who  no  longi 
held  office.     I  thought  also  that  disclosures  might  take  place  which  would  not  b4 
for  the  public  benefit,  and  on  that  ground  too  I  opposed  the  motion.    But  I  will  ndt 
claim  from  any  one  member  his  vote   on  the  present  occasion  as  compensatioa 
for  the  assistance,  if  assistance  it  was,  which  I  gave  in  opposing  the  motion  of  thtf 
ban.  member  for  Bath.    Let  the  present  motion  stand  upon  distinct  gnwnds,  and ' 
let  hon.  gentlemen  at  this  side  of  the  House  believe  that  they  will  never  find  nie 
disposed  to  enter  into  any  such  disgraceful  compact  as  was  insinuated.    Tlie  noble  I 
lord  says, — ^  Dispose  of  this  motion,  and  then  we  will  come  forward  and  challenge , 
inouiry  into  the  general  conduct  and  policy  of  Lord  EUenborough.** 

I  remember  very  well,  when  in  Ireland  many  years  ago,  hearing  of  rather  a  < 
strange  occurrence  which  took  place  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  that  coon- 
try.  Daring  the  progress  of  a  case  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  court — the 
late  Lord  Norbury  wa<9  on  the  bench — two  learned  counsel,  diflering  very  much 
from  the  general  character  of  their  countrymen,  which  is  one  of  kindness  and 
urbanity,  continued  abusing  each  other  after  a  very  violent  fashion  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  evidently  looking  to  and  expecting  the  interference  of  the  judge. 
**  Gentlemen,"  said  Lord  Norbury,  **  take  care — be  upon  your  guard;  the  court 
will  not  interfere  I  *'  From  that  moment  the  two  combatants  ceased  to  abuse  each 
other.  I  can  tell  the  noble  lord  if  he  do  not  take  care,  that  I  will  not  interfere— 
I  tell  him,  if  he  complains  of  injustice  when  his  friends  again  assail  him  for  his 
conduct,  I  will,  when  he  is  called  upon  to  come  forward  in  vindication  of  his  con- 
duct, retire  from  this  House,  and  leave  him  to  fight  the  battle  for  himself.  I'be 
noble  lord  may  depend  upon  it  that  I  will  not  render  him  any  assistance  more  ser- 
viceable than  that  of  his  friend  Shah  Soojah;  but  that  if  he  too  peremptorily  com- 
pels an  inquiry,  he  shall  not  say  that  I,  by  my  presence,  have  subjectea  him  to  any 
injustice,  or  any  imputation.  The  noble  lord  entered  into  an  elaborate  vindication 
of  Lord  Auckland.  If  he  challenges  inquiry,  I  will  tell  him  on  what  terms  I 
require  a  tindication;  but  the  noble  lord  made  a  slight  slip — and  slight  slips  some- 
times unwittingly  indicate  the  real  workings  of  the  conscience.  The  noble  lord 
asserted,  that  if  Lord  Auckland  did  contemplate  retiring  from  Afighanistan,  that 
such  a  course  on  the  part  of  the  Grovemor-general  would  have  been  disgraceful  in 
the  extreme;  and  then  recollecting  himself,  informed  us  that  he  meant  not  Lonl 
Auckland,  but  Lord  Ellenborough.  The  noble  lord  defended  his  Govemor^general, 
and  I  am  about  to  prove  that  Lord  Auckland  required  all  his  defence.  True,  the 
noble  lord  says,  that  Lord  Auckland  did  meditate  a  retirement;  that  he  was  about 
to  leave  India;  and  that  he,  therefore,  did  nothing  but  collect  a  large  force  for 
his  successor.  What  a  defence  for  a  Governor-general  I  Suspend  his  operations 
for  four  months,  in  so  critical  a  position  of  affairs!  What,  on  such  a  question  as 
the  relief  of  Jellalabad,  was  the  Clovemor-g^neral  to  suspend  all  operations  for  four 
months  ?  and  all  this  that  he  might  not  embarrass  his  successor.  What  an  impu- 
tation upon  a  Governor-general !  But  I  can  pntve  that  the  defence  of  Lord  Auck- 
land, set  forth  by  the  noble  lord,  is  utterly  unfounded.  While  the  noble  lord,  in  a 
boastful  tone,  repeated  the  question,  *^  Who  was  the  man  who  meditated  the  retire- 
ment  from  Aff^hanistan?'*  1  could  have  told  him,  hut  I  said  no  more,  because  I 
was  afraid  of  compromising  the  British  troops  and  British  interests.  I  had  then  in 
my  possession  a  letter  from  Lord  Auckland,  his  own  Grovemor-general,  showing  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  retirement.  On  the  3rd  of  December,  1841,  Lord  Auck- 
land writes,  and  compare  this  with  the  speech  made  by  the  noble  lord  last  year,  ami 
about  the  close  of  the  session,  when  in  the  same  boastful  tone,  which  he  would  now 
reprehend,  he  asked  me,  and  in  a  taunting  manner,  **•  What  man  first  contemplated 
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Rtrot  from  Affghanistan?**  I  will  read  the  passages  of  tliat  letter,  and  it  will  be 
po««d  tlmt  Lord  Auckland  intended  to  retire  from  Affghanistan,  because  he  knew 
(lut  oar  positioo  was  do  longer  tenable.  The  Govemor-geoenil  said  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  speeoiase  upon  the  issue  of  the  contest.  He  did  not  know  all  our  disasters,  he  only 
koev  of  the  ronrder  of  Sir  W.  M*Naghten  and  Sir  Alexander  Barnes.  He  was  not 
avsR  of  the  extent  of  the  calamities  by  which  17,000  British  subjecu  met  an  ignoble 
sad  a  difgnceful  death.  How  can  the  noble  lord  charge  with  disgrace  any  Governor- 
loxrti  for  contemplating  retreat  from  Affghanistan  f  He  was  then  in  possession  of 
\hn  fery  letter  -  from  which  I  will  now  r«ul  a  passage — which  will  go  to  show  that 
tbe  aobie  locd's  defence  of  liis  Governor-general,  for  contemplating  the  retreat,  in 
order  that  be  might  leave  unfettered  the  hands  of  his  snecessor — is  without  founda- 
tioo.  Why  did  Lord  Auckland  want  to  retreat  from  Affghanistan  ?  On  the  Srd  of 
December,  1S41,  Lord  Auckland  says,— **  These  accounts  exhibit  a  most  un- 
CiTOfirable  stale  of  affairs  at  Cabul,  but  they  do  not  lead  us  to  alter  the  views  and 
iDteotions  which  were  stated  in  our  yestenlay's  despatch.*' 

Yon  will  observe  that  the  noble  lord  had  an  impression  as  to  the  state  of  things 
in  Affgfaafi].<tan.  Lord  Auckland  says, — ^*  That  it  would  be  vain  to  speculate  upon 
the  issne  of  the  contest  at  Cabul ;  but  in  the  extreme  event  of  the  military  posses- 
fioo  of  that  ctty,  and  the  surrounding  territory,  having  been  entirely  lost,  it  is  not 
Qor  intcntioo  to  direct  new  and  extensive  operations  for  the  re-establishment  of  our 
npreflacy  tfaronghont  A%hanistaii.** 

Now  mark  the  following  passage,  and  mind  that  the  present  Govemor^geootd 
bs  BOW  been  taunted  with  cowardice,  for  what  the  late  Governor-general  here 
rcetns  a  public  doty,  the  retirement  from  Affghanistan.  In  another  passage  of  that 
«t(er,  the  late  Grovernor-general  says : — '*•  We  can  scarcely  contemplate  in  such  case, 
uat  there  wiU  be  any  circumstances  or  political  objects  of  sufficient  weight  to  induce 
n  to  desire  to  retain  possession  of  the  remainder  of  that  country,  and,  unless  such 
shill  he  obvious  as  arising  from  the  course  of  events,  we  should  wish  our  military 
Ba<i  political  officers  so  to  shape  their  proceedings  as  will  best  promote  the  end  of 
rvtiring  with  the  least  possible  discredit.  Of  course  it  will  be  desirable  that  this 
retirenieot  shall  be  deliberate,  and  the  result  of  arrangements  that  will  leave  some 
political  influence  in  the  country.** 

Such  was  the  state  to  which  the  policy  of  the  noble  lord  had  reduced  us.  And 
»ha%  in  such  a  state  of  things,  was  the  greatest  hope  of  the  Govemor-seneral  ? 
lliat  he  **  might  retire  with  the  least  possible  discredit  ;**  and,  ^*  of  course,  it  would 
be<iesirahfe  that  this  retirement  should  be  deliberate,  and  the  result  of  arrangements 
thai  will  leave  some  political  influence  in  the  country.**  But  the  great  object  of  the 
Ooveraor-general  was  the  retirement,  and  to  bring  back  that  native  army  of  which 
tbe  gallant  spirit  of  Nott  said,  that  he  would  undertake  with  1,000  sepoys  to  coun- 
terbslsace  5,000  A%hans.  This  was  the  state  to  which  the  policy  of  the  noble 
i  >rd  had  reduced  us.  The  greatest  hope  of  the  late  Governor -general  was  to  retire 
«ith  the  least  possible  discredit : —  * 

**  Qooe  optimal 
Fsllere  et  etnagere  est  triamphus." 

Lvrd  Aoekland  hail  sent  the  original  directions  to  Major-general  Pollock  as  to 
the  ftitoation  of  the  force;  and  then,  on  the  19th  February,  having  since  heard  of 
tbe  misfortnne  at  the  Khyber  Pass,  he  thus  writes  to  the  secret  council :—  **  Since 
«e  have  heard  of  the  misfortunes  in  the  Khyber  Pa^s,  and  have  become  convinced 
that  with  the  difficulties  at  present  opposed  to  m,  and  in  the  actual  state  of  our 
]>rrpsnaioos,  vre  could  not  expect,  at  least  in  this  year,  to  maintain  a  position  in  the 
Jflklabad  districts  for  any  eflective  purpose,  we  have  made  our  directions  in  regard 
to  vitbdnwal  from  Jellalabad  clear  and  positive,  and  we  shall  rejoice  to  learn  tliat 
Msjor-general  Pollock  will  have  anticipated  these  more  express  orders  by  confining 
ku  efforts  to  the  same  object.** 

Tiiat  letter  was  written  within  one  w^ek  of  the  arrival  of  Lord  Ellenborough  in 
ItMiis^that  letter  slmws  titat  the  relief  of  Jellalabad  was  abandoned— that  letter 
fthows  that  Lord  Auckland  did  not,  during  the  year  1842,  contemplate  the  effectual 
and  rfficieot  restontfion  of  our  poaition  in  Affghanistan.  I  as^k  the  House  whether 
1  bAve  not  proved  that  the  noble  lord's  defence  of  Lord  Auckland  has  not  (ailed? 
Aad  if  Lord  Auckland  did  sot  contemplate  a  return  to  Affghanistan,  is  it  not  too 
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much  to  blame  Lord  EUenborough  for  the  retiremeot  ?    Lord  Ellenhorougrh^i 
upon  a  full  sense  of  bis  public  duty,  thought  that  the  safety  of  the  British  an 
quired  the  abandonment  of  Affghanistan.  The  noble  lord  opposite  denies  that  thet 
triumph  of  a  Governor-generaVs  policy  is  to  be  set  or  ought  to  be  set  again 
individual  act.     Have  the  noble  lords  never  had  to  deal  with  a  Governor-gem 
whose  individual  acts  they  have  disapproved  ?  Did  the  Earl  of  Durham  never  I 
proclamation  of  the  policy  of  which  noble  lords  opposite  had  reason  to  doubt  I 
the  noble  lord  think  it  fair  at  that  time  towards  Lord  Durham,  whose  genera 
duct  he  approved,  to  select  an  individual  act  in  order  to  condemn  and  degrai 
GUjvernor-geoeral,  whose  acts,  upon  the  whole,  he  believed  to  be  beneficial ! 
The  noble  lord  then  held  a  different  language — he  then  spoke  in  terms  of  tnit 
justice  with  respect  to  their  own  Governor-general.     See  how  the  position  of  i 
alters  his  views  !     The  noble  lord  said  in  August,  1838, — *'  When  the  time  q 
I  shall  be  prepared— not,  indeed,  to  say  that  the  terms  or  words  of  the  ordia 
passed  by  the  Earl  of  Durham  are  altogether  to  be  justified — but  I  shall  be  pre! 
to  say,  that  looking  at  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Durham  as  a  whole — that,  bi 
ing  him  to  be  animated  by  the  deepest  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  country — belia 
this,  I  shall  be  ready  to  take  part  with  him — I  shall  be  ready  to  bear  raj  aha 
any  responsibility  which  is  to  be  incurred  in  these  difficult  circumstances."       1 

Then  the  consideration  was  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  particular  act ;  but  i 
acting  under  great  difficulties,  and  with  the  greatest  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  coui 
the  general  conduct  was  to  be  set  off  against  the  particular  act,  and  the  noblel 
remonstrated  against  the  injustice  and  iniquity  of  bringing  disgrace  upon  a  mai 
a  particular  act,  when  his  general  policy  was  approved.  And  the  noble  lord  i 
laid  down  this  principle — a  princifde  applicable  to  all  times  and  to  all  circumstaj 
— the  noble  lord  in  the  same  speech  observed, — ^^  I  do  think  that  no  invective-^ 
no  sophistry — that  no  accumulation  of  circumstances — that  no  bitterness  of  sarcai 
accompanied  by  professions  of  friendship,  and  thereby  attempting  to  disguise, ' 
not,  in  fact,  disguising,  the  petty  and  personal  feelings  which  are  at  the  bottod 
all  these  attacks,  will  in  the  least  degree  affect  the  noble  lord  against  whom  ti 
have  been  levelled,  bat  that  he  will  have  deserved  well  of  his  country,  well  of 
sovereign,  and  well  of  posterity." 

Let  these  general  principles  then  prevail  even  among  those  who,  seeing  the  ge 
ral  tenor  of  Lord  EUenborough^s  condurt,  have  held  him  to  be  entitled  to 
respect  and  to  the  acknowledgment  of  public  gratitude  which  you  have  p^ven  1 
for  contributing  to  relieve  this  country  from  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  it— 
the  consideration  of  his  general  conduct  prevail  even  amongst  those  who  quesst 
the  policy  of  the  individual  act.  The  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Palmerston)  sa 
we  ought  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  views  contained  in  this  particular  proclaroati 
1  protest  against  being  fettered  by  any  such  narrow  restrictions.  The  policy  of  ti 
proclamation  depends  upon  the  circumstances  in  which  Lord  EUenborough  was  plac 
And  what  were  those  circumstances?  The  moment  beset  foot  in  Madras,  ni 
intelligence  met  him  till  the  day  he  arrived  at  Benares,  what  a  succession  of  eve 
took  place,  calculated  to  disturb  the  firmest  mind,  and  to  infuse  apprehensions  ii 
the  breast  of  the  boldest  man.  It  has  been  said  the  cry  in  England  was,  ^'  Wi 
next?"  That  was  a  question  which  Lord  EUenborough  had  to  put  to  himself 
four  or  five  days  after  his  arrival.  lie  lands  at  Madras  on  the  1 5th  of  Februa 
presuming  at  the  time  that  his  predecessor  had  secured  the  admirable  position 
frequently  spoken  of  in  Affghanistan.  He  lands  at  Madras,  afler  a  four  mont 
voyage,  in  necessary  ignorance  of  all  that  had  occurred  in  that  interval  of  lime,  a 
to  his  astonishment  he  hears  of  the  insurrection  at  Cabul.  He  receives  tiding5  t! 
Sir  William  M'Naghten  and  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  the  envoy  and  representative 
the  British  government,  had  been  murdered  ;  that  the  city  was  in  a  state  of  in»i 
rection,  and  that  doubts  were  enteitained  as  to  the  security  of  the  British  arn 
What  next  ?  He  arrives  at  Calcutta,  and  there  hears  of  the  orders  of  his  predece^ 
to  hasten  the  evacuation  of  Affghanistan,  for  the  noble  reason  of  inflicting  as  lit 
discredit  as  possible  upon  the  British  power.  He  repairs  to  Benares,  and  there 
hears  the  tremendous  news  that  not  only  you  had  lost  power  in  Affghanistan,  1 
that  you  had  so  depressed  the  spirits  and  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  native  arn 
that  General  Pollock  gives  this  melancholy  account  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  M*Greg( 
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U  maict,  no  donbt,  appear  to  you  and  Sale  most  extraordinary  that,  with  the 

r  1    have  here,  I  do  not  at  ooce  move  on  ;  (rod  knows  it  has  been  my  anxious 

I  to  do  so,  bat  I  have  been  helpless.     I  came  on  a-head  to  Peshawur,  to  arrange 

Ki  advmnee,  but  was  saluted  with  a  report  of  1;900  sick,  and  a  bad  feeling  among 

V'poj».     I  Tisited  the  hospitals,  and  endeavoured  to  encourage  by  talking  to 

m :  but  they  had  no  heart.     I  hoped  that  when  the  time  came  they  would  go. 

Y.ft:   1st  instant  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  sepoys  broke  out,  and  I  had  the 

T:^r&tioii  of  knowing  that  the  Hindoos,  of  four  out  of  five  native  corps,  refused 

itf  v-ajsce.   I  inamediately  took  measures  to  sift  the  evil,  and  gradually  a  reaction  has 

R.  ;49ee,  io  the  belief  that  I  will  wait  for  reinforcements ;  this  has  caused  me  the 

^.^t  anxiety  on  your  account — your  situation  is  never  out  of  my  thougiits;  but 

h\^  told  yoa  what  I  have,  you  and  Sale  will  see  at  ouce  that  necessity  has  kept 

'Wre.   I  have  sent  five  expresses  to  hurry  on  the  first  division  of  the  next  brigade; 

^ttn^ists  of  the  third  dragoons,  a  troop  of  horse  artillery,  first  light  cavalry,  the 

rd  naxiwe  in£antry,  and  two  companies  of  6th  native  infantry,  all  fresh  and  without 

■t      1  eerily  believe,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  move  on  now,  without  the  reinforce- 

r*,  that  the  four  regiments  implicated  would,  as  far  as  the  Hindoos  are  concerned, 

vd  Cast.     Pray,  therefore,  tell  me  without  the  least  reserve  the  latest  day  you  can 

^  out.     If  I  eould,  I  would  tell  you  the  day  when  I  expect  the  reinforcements, 

t  I  eanoot.     I  may,  however,  I  believe  with  safety,  say,  that  they  will  arrive  by 

t  c^  of  this  month,     llie  case,  therefore,  now  stands  thus — whether  I  am  to 

iRnpt,  vith  my  present  materials,  to  advance,  and  risk  the  appearance  of  disafiec- 

IB  or  cowardice,  which,  in  such  a  case,  could  not  again  be  got  over,  or  wait  the 

*T«a&  of  a  reinforcement,  which  will  make  all  sure — this  is  the  real  state  of  the 

k«' :  if  I  attempted  now,  I  might  risk  you  altogether ;  but  if  you  can  hokl  out,  the 

■nA^rcemeots  would  make  your  relief  as  certain  as  any  earthly  thing  can  be.*' 

And  what  next  ?  On  the  17th  of  April  he  hears  of  the  failure  of  General  England 

ii\>cee  the  Knjuc  Pass.     On  the  18th  of  April  he  hears  that  Ghuznee  has  fallen. 

he  question  which  Lord  Elleoborough  must  have  put  to  himself  was.  what  next  ? 

Iv  noble  friend  had  to  contemplate  the  retirement  from  Afighanistan.   He  thoueht, 

ftkirg  a  comprehensive  view  of  tlie  matter,  that  our  permanent  interests  required 

W  wUbdrawal.     After  the  decisive  proof  that  the  king  which  we  had  set  up  had 

Ikea  BO  root  in  the  affections  of  the  Afighan  country,  after  he  found  that  the  army 

Mitch  we  had  aeot  to  Affghanistan  was  separated  from  its  supplies  by  a  distance  of 

te)  miles.    Lord  EUenborough  then  thought  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  proceed 

krtber,  that  we  must  awaken  from  otur  dreams  of  visionary  conquests,  and  that  we 

•  i<t  place  the  British  troops  within  the  bortlers  of  British  India.     That,  however, 

*s«  a  difficult  task.        It  is  not  Lord  Ellenborough  who  was  responsible  for  the 

^  a^aeoces  of  thb  state  of  things,  it  is  those  who  invaded  the  country  who  ought 

*->  bear  the  responsibility.     If  you  think  that  the  policy  of  the  abandonment  of 

Aikbaoistan  was  ignoble,  I  challenge  you  to  the  discussion.     Do  not  brine  an 

«iirect  charige;  come  to  the  discussion,  whether,  under  the  circumstances  in  wnich 

^^  Elleotwrough  was  placed,  it  was  or  was  not  wise  in  him  to  abandon  Afighan- 

'■'uu    If  you  think  that  it  was  not,  bring  it  to  the  vote,  and  we,  who  coi^ially 

imroie,  and   who  have  stated  onr  approval  of  this  proceeding,  will  be  ready  to 

"'.«im1  It.     That  policy — the  evacuation  of  Afighanistan,  was  liable  to  misconstruc- 

ty>«  io  Lidia.     It  bad  been  our  policy  to  advance,  and  io  general  never  to  retire; 

*»iT«  are  few  instances  in  India  in  which  we  have  advanced  and  then  retired. 

V.^yhad,  however,  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  China.     All  Europe 

•it  cooteaplating — some  with  hope,  all  with  anxiety — the  result  of  that  struggle. 

»j  the  retention  of  Affghanistan,  the  world,  in  India  and  in  Europe,  might  tliink 

''••aijre  retained  our  power:  the  abandonment  required  more  moral  courage  than 

^  ooeopation;   but,  above  all,  it  was  necessary  that  in  British  India  there  should 

^<  ooduabt  aa  to  the  |>olicy  of  retirement,  and  that  man  who  had  the  boldness  to 

^^  it,  if  the  policy  were  wise,  was  deserving  of  all  credit,  and  ought  to  receive  it. 

Aed  vliat  course  did  Lonl  Ellenborough  take  to  remove  any  erroneous  impression 

•ntke  mioda  of  the  Hindoos  ?  It  was  difficult  to  say  to  them  that  Shah  Soojah  was 

^  t  able  to  retain  his  hold  over  the  Afighan  people  when  they  beheld  his  advance  to 

'  «hti,  sorroooded,  as  they  were  told,  by  his  own  troops.    They  were  not  aware  of 

^U  private  treaty  with  Shah  Soojah,  that  he  was  to  be  upheld  by  British  arms,  ar 
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H  was  necessary  to  disabuse  the  Indian  mind  as  to  the  policy  of  the  retirement 
What  did  Lord  Ellenboroiigh  do?     He  found  that  tliere  were  military  trophies  ia 
the  possession  of  the  Affg'hans,  which  he  thought  it  desirable  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  mind  to  bring  baclc.      The  whole  of  his  letters  considered  them  onlj  is 
military  trophies.     In  his  first  letter  to  General  Nott,  he  orders  him  to  secure  thtse 
as  trophies  of  the  success  of  the  war,  and  in  his  letter  to  the  chiefs  and  prinres  of 
India  he  does  not  treat  them  as  religious  relics,  but  as  trophies  of  war,  and  as  such: 
only  did  he  regard  thetn.    You  may  not  cbnider  these  trophies  of  victory— to  yoa 
tlie  gates  of  Somnauth  may  not  have  the  character  which  rendered  them  valusble  ia 
the  eyes  of  the  descendants  of  the  conquered  troops  of  Hindostan.     Yoa  have 
difl^rent  prejudices— different  associations  from  the  people  of  this  distant  country. 
You  almost  adored,  while  they  yet  existed,  the  tapestried  walls  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  adorned  with  the  memorials  of  an  attempted  invasion  of  your  country,  and 
yon  treasured  them  as  proud  records  of  your  national  glory.    Vou  hang  up  in  the 
temples  of  the  God  whom  you  worship  the  flags  which  yon  have  taken  from  jour 
enemies — trophies  seized  in  the  midst  of  blood  and  carnage,  and  iu  the  moment  of 
victory,  and  you  have  not  thought  them  unworthy  to  ornament  your  sacred  edifices. 
Respect,  then,  the  prejudices  of  men  inferior  to  you  in  civilization.    Remember  how 
much  religion  is  interwoven  in  all  their  political  institutions — in  all  their  civil  acts. 
You  have  had  this  close  connection  described  to  you  in  eloquent  and  forcible  lan- 
guage by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Edinburgh,  and  this  is  a  subjectl 
of  which  he  has  a  perfect  knowledge.     He  says,  there  is  not  an  act  of  the  life  of  the 
Hindoo  which  is  not  connected  with  their  religions  worship.     Their  food,  tlieir 
mode  of  dressing  their  food,  their  dress,  all  the  political  and  moral  institutions  of 
their  condition,  are  connected  with  their  religion  ;  and  that  being  so,  is  it  possible  to 
view  trophies  of  this  kind,  taken  from  them  800  years  since,  as  being  unconnected 
with  their  religion,  which  is  so  interwoven  with  all  their  social  and  poHtieal  scisf 
They  value  these  relica  not  because  the  possession  of  them  shows  the  superiority  of 
their  form  of  religions  worship— not  because  they  are  proofs  of  the  former  prowess 
of  Mussulmen  as  opposed  to  Hindoos ;  but  because  they  were  the  records— 4he  di<- 
graceful  records  to  them— K>f  Affghan  power  as  compared  with  Hindoo  power;  and 
Mussulmen  and  Gentoos  have  an  equal  right  to  be  proud,  not  in  a  religious,  but  in 
a  military  and  civil  point  of  view,  of  the  reacqnirement  of  the  trophies  of  defeat. 
Therefore  it  is  that  this  act,  which  yon  now  condemn — this  taking  of  these  spoils 
from  Ghuzuee — was  adopted  by  Lord  Ellen  borough,  as  a  means,  and  for  the  purpose, 
of  reconciling  the  people  of  British  India  to  the  abandonment  of  Aflglian,  and  giving 
them  some  consolation  in  their  disappointment,  in  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  the 
British  arms  retire,  not  dishonoured  or  diRgpraced,  but  on  considerations  of  policy. 
That  was  the  ground  on  which  I  apprehend  that  Lord  Ellenborongh  issn«l  that 
priHslamation.     You  may  find  fault  with  the  terms  of  it.     As  I  have  already  said, 
if  it  were  not  snfiiciently  guarded  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  Mahometan  population,  I  must  deeply  regret  it,  and  I  concur  with  tho^e  who 
think  that,  though  the  act  of  taking  the  gates  of  Somnauth  was  perfectly  justifiable, 
the  expressions  which  accompanied  thnt  act  might  have  been  spared.     But  u  it  not 
a  very  difierent  thing  to  make  this  admission  with  respect  to  a  man,  of  whose  con- 
duct, so  far  as  his  motives  are  concerned,  I  entirely  approve.     Is  there  not^  I  say,  a 
ditference  between  making  an  exception  in  an  individual  case,  and  dooming  the  man 
to  disgrace  by  the  act  of  this  very  House  of  Commons  which  not  many  days  since 
agreed  to  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  same  individual  ?     It  is  impossible,  I  think,  for  t\\e 
hon.  member  for  Montrose  to  vote  for  this  motion.     He  says,  that  he  conceives  that 
the  impression  that  this  act  can  be  construed  into  a  reverence  for  Hindoo  worship 
is  erroneous.    The  resolution  which  is  proposed,  implies  that  it  is  subject  to  that 
construction.     The  hon.  gentleman  has  made  by  far  the  most  powerful  speech 
in  demonstration  of  the  policy  of  this  act  that  has  been  made  to-night,  and  he  has 
quoted  the  expressions  of  a  native  Indian,  who  sajrs, — *^  This  cannot  be  considered 
as  being  done  in  deference  to  our  religious  ceremonies,  biit  will  be  felt  by  the  natives 
of  British  India  as  a  great  compliment,  removing  from  their  minds  the  impression  of 
their  ancient  disgrace  by  the  Affghan  power.** 

Why,  if  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  member,  and  that  the  manly  eonrse  to 
take  is  to  vote  at  once  for  the  recall  of  Lord  Ellenborougbi  let  him  not  attack  that 
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policy  which  he  rapports,  by  giving  his  assent  to  this  resolation  which  he  has 
*lii)wn  to  be  UDJust.  Hon.  gentlemen  have  said,  and  I  have  do  doubt  that  they 
re  sioeere,  that  they  are  influenced  hy  religious  feelings,  by  their  zeal  and  respect 
fir  Christianity ;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  have  heard  expressions  of  this  sort  from 
•oiDe  boD.  members,  on  whose  sincerity  I  would  not  throw  a  doubt  for  one  moment^ 
f>T  I  am  perfecdy  certain  that  they  are  sincere.  But  this  question  is  to  be  decided 
bj great  Dumbers— by  powerful  parties  in  this  House;  and  depend  on  it  that  the 
jodgmeot  of  posterity  will  be  passed  on  the  event  of  this  night.  They  will  com- 
pare the  attacks  of  last  session — ^they  will  compare  the  motion,  preliminary  as  it  is 
to  the  votes  of  money  for  the  public  service— they  vrili  remember  the  declaration 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Edinburgh,  that  the  greatest  disaster 
tbat  ever  befell  the  British  arms,  was  that  which  occurred  in  Affffnanistan— I  say 
ther  will  compare  these  things  with  the  result,  and  they  will  see  that  in  the  course 
of  the  year  these  disasters  have  been  repaired — that  those  very  sepoys,  whom 
(tfoenl  Pollock  was  afraid  to  lead  to  Jellalabad,  and  who,  he  thought,  could  not 
W  persoaded  to  advance  further,  have  been  reassured  by  the  superior  care  and  atten« 
tk^  of  Lord  EUeoborough.  I  say  that  posterity  will  see  these  things, — they  will 
liod  thennanimous  vote  of  th%pks  which  was  come  to  by  this  House  to  that  man,  for 
the  sbiKty  and  judgment  with  which  he  prepared  the  resources  by  which  this  dis- 
3>ter  was  repwred  ;  and  then  they  will  say,  that  never  did  popular  assembly  commit 
»o  ^rosB  an  act  of  iniquity  and  injustice  as  that  which  you  will  commit,  if,  after  hav- 
i*^  ^ven  that  ananimous  vote,  you  compel  Lord  EUenborough  to  retire  with  dis- 
.*Tice  from  the  government  of  British  India.  **  He  may  retire,**  you*  say,  **  to  the 
r-^tncils  of  hb  sovereign.'*  Is  that  your  notion  of  the  position  which  a  public  man 
£Ji$  ?  After  being  disgraced  by  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  misconduct 
io  lodtt,  is  he  to  come  bock  and  administer  the  affairs  of  India  at  the  Board  of  Con- 
tH  and  preside  at  home  over  those  matters  which  you  say  he  misconducted  there  P 
IV)  you  believe  that  any  man  of  common  spirit,  if  you  pass  this  vote,  whatever  the 
iceliDation  of  her  Majesty*s  government  may  be— and  the  noble  lord  says  the 
g^^vfrDineot  irill  protect  him — will  do  so  ?  It  is  uncharitable  and  ungenerous.  De* 
]*^  upon  it,  if  the  government  were  inclined  to  protect  him  subject  to  this  disgrace, 
iA^  owa  heart  and  mind  would  tell  him  that  there  was  no  other  course  than  to  retire^ 
12^  mooro  over  this  injustice  of  a  popular  assembly.  If  you  believe  that  religious 
Ming  eompels  you  to  give  this  vote,  give  it.  But  to  those  who  are  not  influenced 
^7  *^  eoi^iderations,  I  say,  vaunt  not  of  religious  feelings  when  vou  are  influenced 
^  political  motives.  Say  what  you  please  of  the  conduct  of  Lord  EUenborough  in 
rr^yet  to  this  proclamation,  and  about  his  having  lowered  the  character  of  the 
'nristiaa  religion;  ten  times  more  fatal  will  be  the  blow  which  you  vrill  strike  against 
t'-e  parity  and  integrity  of  the  faith  you  profess,  if,  being  insincere,  you  clothe  your 
t«nT  bo^lity  against  Lord  EUenborough  in  the  garb  of  piety  and  religion. 
Tdc  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  85. 
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Mr.  Ward  having  moved  for  a  select  committee,  to  inquire  whether  there  are  any 
piYdisr  burthens  specially  affecting  the  landed  interest  of  this  country,  or  any  pecu- 
'^*i'  exflnptions  enjoyed  by  liiat  interest,  and  to  ascertain  their  nature  and  extent. 

Mr  G.  Banks  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect,  that  the  attention  of  the  House 
^•iirectcd  to  the  existence  of  associations,  pretending  to  influence  the  deliberations 
"'  the  legislature,  thereby  causing  embarrassment  to  the  agriculturist,  injuring  the 
^maerce  of  the  country,  and  being  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 

^1r  Rosnr  Pbbl  vrished  to  take  the  opportunity,  before  the  debate  closed,  to 
vite  to  the  House  the  course  which  he  meant  to  pursue,  both  with  respect  to  the 
''nrinsl  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  with  respect  to  the  amendment  upon 
^^•^  moiioQ,  moved  by  the  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire.  He  so  far  concurred  with 
ll^  hon.  gentleman  vriio  had  last  spoken,  that  he  thought  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
ba.1  oude  the  original  proposition  had  a  fair  right  to  expect  that  the  House  should 
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decide  affirmaiiTely  or  negatively  upon  that  motion.  It  was  not  in  bis  power  < 
give  his  assent  to  the  proposal  of  his  hun.  friend  the  member  for  Dorsetshire.  M 
could  not  be  called  upon  by  the  forms  of  the  House  to  give  a  direct  negative  to  th^ 
amendment.  The  manner  in  which  the  question  would  be  put  from  the  chair  Ij 
apprehended  would  be  this,  whether  the  motion  of  the  hon.  memt>er  for  Sheffie| 
should  stand  part  of  the  question.  The  vote  which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  gU 
would  be,  that  it  should  stand  part  of  the  question.  He  should,  therefore,  if  tlj 
majority  concurred  with  him  in  opinion,  indirectly  negative  the  proposal  of  his  hoi 
friend.  He  should  negative  it  upon  these  two  grounds — he  thought  it  had  no  ii^ 
mediate  connection  with  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Ward).  I] 
thought  that  the  proposal  of  a  resolution  tliat  certain  associations  were  dangerous 
was  not  a  proper  amendment  to  move  upon  a  motion  that  a  select  committee  be  a^i 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  burthens  on  agriculture.  He  thought  there  was  no  suq 
necessary  connection  between  the  two  as  to  make  it  a  fitting  amendment  upon  tij 
original  proposition.  He  rather  thought  his  hon.  friend  must  entertain  an  opinit^ 
not  very  different  from  his,  because  his  hon.  friend's  original  intention  was  to  mo^ 
it  as  an  amendment,  not  upon  the  present  motion,  but  upon  a  totally  different  ro^ 
tion,  of  which  notice  was  given  by  the  hon.  member  for  Dumfries;  but  it  happen  in 
that  that  motion  would  not  be  brought  forward  so  early  as  was  expected,  his  hoi 
friend  transferred  it  to  the  motion  now  before  the  House.  Upon  the  ground  of  ii 
not  being  an  appropriate  amendment,  he  was  prepared  to  express  his  dissent  from  i 
But  there  was  another  ground  on  which  he  was  also  prepared  to  signify  his  disset 
from  this  amendment.  He  decidedly  objected  to  the  House  of  Commons  dealin 
with  any  acts  which  it  might  reprobate,  or  with  any  association  which  it  might  coi 
sider  dangerous,  by  way  of  resolution.  How  could  they  affect  the  acts  or  the  asM 
ciations  by  any  resolution  they  might  come  to  ?  A  resolution  of  that  House  coD5ti 
tutcd  no  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  'inhere  was  no  obligation  on  individuals  or  o 
associations  to  defer  to  the  resolutions  of  ihe  House;  and  if  the  resolutions  werem 
deferred  to,  and  the  country  be  induced  to  disobey  them,  the  passing  of  them  won! 
have  a  tendency  to  exhibit  rather  the  imbecility  of  the  House  than  its  power.  A 
though  the  association  had  not  been  distinctly  pf»inted  out  by  his  hon.  friend,  yet  thci 
was  no  doubt  what  association  his  hon.  friend  meant ;  but  if  there  were  any  as« 
ciations  in  this  country  which  transgressed  the  law,  and  which  were  so  far  dangei 
ous  that  the  law  ought  to  be  enforced,  then  it  was  the  duty  of  her  Majesty 
government  to  apply  to  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law.  If  it  were  thought  tbi 
the  government  was  remiss  in  performing  its  duty,  it  was  competent  for  the  Uous 
of  Commons  to  address  the  Crown,  praying  the  Crown  to  enforce  the  existing  la« 
That  was  a  course  implying^,  certainly,  some  reflection  upon  the  government;  out  i 
was  |)erfectly  consistent  with,  and  perfectly  open  to,  the  House  of  Commons  to  rak 
that  course.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  law  were  defective,  the  House  of  Comm(»n 
had  a  perfect  right  to  do  that  which  was  within  its  own  province  for  the  amendin: 
the  law,  namely,  to  introduce  a  bill  to  remove  the  defects  of  the  existing  b« 
Either  of  these  courses  was  open  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  he  objected  to  th 
course  proposed  of  passing  a  resolution  which  would  not  have  the  power  of  a  law 
and  had  no  binding  obligation  on  their  fellow  subjects.  Upon  these  two  grounds  b 
must  dissent  from  the  proposal  of  his  hon.  friend.  To  the  proposition  of  the  hoc 
gentleman  the  member  for  Sheffield  he  should  also  give  a  decided  negative.  H 
could  not  acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  appointing  the  committee  which  the  bor 
gentleman  proposed.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  a  portion  of  the  speech  which  was  de 
livered  by  the  hon.  member  for  Manchester.  Nothing  was  more  unfair  or  mor 
ungenerous  than  the  attack  which  the  hon.  member  made  upon  those  gentlem*'! 
connected  with  the  landed  interest,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  last  session  of  pari) a 
ment,  showed  a  disposition  to  support  the  proposal  for  relaxing  the  duties  upon  con 
and  other  articles.  They  supported  him  in  his  proposal  to  redace  the  duty  on  com 
and  to  repeal  altogether  prohibitions  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  meat  and  cattle 
and  what  was  the  acknowledgment  which  the  hon.  member  for  Manchester  nud< 
for  this  ?  He  said  to  those  gentlemen — by  the  very  support  you  gave  to  those  pm 
posals,  yott  proved  that  you  were  conscious  of  possessing  what  you  had  no  right  t^ 
possess ;  and  yet,  in  the  course  of  the  same  speech,  the  hon.  gentleman  said  he  coult 
assure  the  House,  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  that  they  were  perfectly  pre 
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|«nd  to  part  with  the  protection  they  now  enjoy.  Now,  if  be  and  those  Hon.  gen- 
tlt^nieu  whom  the  Hon.  member  for  Manchester  so  unjustly  assailed,  were  to  turn 
nmod  opoD  the  manufacturers  and  say, — Because  you  are  willing  to  part  with  the 
pniteetioo  yon  oow  have,  you  impliedly  admit  that  you  have  been  robbing  the  public 
bj  maintaining  duties  which  were  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  yonnelvei,  would  not  the  hon.  gentleman  himself  have  been  the  first  to  rise 
md  dcnoaoce  so  unjust  an  imputation  upon  the  manufacturing  interest,  and  have 
n>€otcd  it  as  most  unwarrantably  making  an  attack  upon  the  manufacturers  of  hav- 
bg  plundered  tlie  people  ?  If  he  hud  ever  indulged  in  sneers  at  the  roanufacturinp^ 
interests,  such  sneers  would  have  come  with  a  peculiarly  bad  grace  from  him ;  with 
3  had  grace  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  and  with  peculiarly  bad  grace  as  au  indivi- 
dual who  owed  all  that  he  possessed  to  that  interest  which  he  was  bound  to  hold 
dear.  Id  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  in  repelling  some  argument  advanced  against 
bim,  he  might  have  used  terms  which  any  one  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  him 
might  havetaroed  to  some  such  purpof^e,  and  which  might  have  rendered  him  open 
tu  ue  misconstruction  of  the  hon.  gentleman ;  but  he  assured  the  hon.  gentleman 
(tut  he  did  him  gross  injustice,  if  the  hon.  gentleman  supposed  that  he  was  unmind- 
fill  of  the  deep  obligations  he  owed  to  the  manufacturing  interests ;  or  if  he  had  in- 
iulged  for  an  instant  in  a  sneer  at  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  manufacturers  lo  which 
bv  owed  all  of  wealth  that  he  possessed.  lie  therefore  protested  against  the  con- 
btmetioD  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  put  upon  any  eipression  of  his.  The 
•|ue»tion  between  the  hon.  gentleman  and  himself  was  not  whether  any  information 
which  could  throw  any  light  upon  this  subject  should  be  withheld,  but  whether  a 
^lect  committee  was  the  proper  tribunal  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  decision.  Suppose 
(t»at  the  boa.  gentleman^s  comtuittee  should  be  appointed — that  he  should  acquiesce 
ii  it—he  would  claim  that  his  own  side  of  the  llouse  should  be  fairly  represented 
cpoQ  it ;  and  if  the  committee  were  to  represent  the  opinions  of  the  House,  he  should 
W  entitled  to  claim  a  majority.  If  so,  would  the  report  of  the  committee  be  per- 
^Uj satisiactory  to  the  hon.  gentleman?  [Mr.  Ilurae:  It  might  take  evidence.] 
Whit  would  be  the  nature  of  the  evidence  ?  It  would  only  con.^ist  of  coniiicting 
ej'nions  as  to  whether  the  land  bore  a  greater  or  a  less  share  of  the  burdens.  The 
^4"U  be  had  no  objections  to  give  in  the  shape  of  returns.  Now  with  respect  to  tho 
uuoant  of  taxation,  the  landed  interest  was  subject  to  public  taxes,  and  also  to  local 
tiiation ;  and  as  some  contended,  it  was  subject  to  a  peculiar  burden  in  the  8U()port 
••f  a  church  establishment.  The  land  had  to  bear  almost  exclusively  the  muinte- 
"Uk^of  the  church  establishment  in  three  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
iigland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  In  this  country,  likewise,  it  had  to  bear  a  largo 
P^jportioQ  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  sacred  edifices,  for  he  apprehended  that 

*  great  proportion  of  the  church-rates  fell  upon  land.  Then,  with  respect  to  public 
tun,  whatever  return  should  be  called  for  to  show  the  proportion  of  the  taxes  borne 
t;  the  laad,  and  which  could  be  produced  from  any  office,  he  would  have  no  objec- 
u>a  to  give.  The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had  called  for  a  return  of  the  amount  of 
^  taxes  borne  by  the  knd  in  the  other  countiies  of  Europe ;  he  did  not  think  that 
*-be  returns  were  very  satisfactory,  but  as  far  as  the  government  could  procure  them 
'^'^y  were  nven.   The  hon.  gentletnan  was  in  posse2<;i»ion  of  them.   Then  let  him  take 

•  le  case  of  the  legacy  and  probate  duties.  The  hon.  gentleman  contended  that  the 
*cd  was  altogether  exempt  from  any  charge  for  legacy  or  probate  duty.  He  denied 
^  usaroptioD  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  He  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  land  did 
w  a  cjnaiderable  portion  of  the  legacy  and  probate  duty.  All  the  leasehold  interests 
1^  the  duty.  How  then  was  the  question  at  issue  between  them  to  be  met  ?  Not  by 
"^appoiatmeotof  aeommittee,  but  by  voluntarily  giving  all  the  returns  that  might  be 
•*iled  for.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  the  land  paid  no  equivalent  for  exemption 
'-'■«i  the  legacy  and  probate  duties.  He  said,  that  land  contributed  almost  as  much 
'^  poMnal  estates  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state  by  the  payment  of  the  stamp  duties 
'3  cooftyMjces.  There  was  a  material  difference  between  him  and  the  hon.  gcn- 
'-^'o^;  that  difficulty  also  needed  not  a  committee  to  clear  it  up,  it  might  be  done  by 
^^^ns,  A  motion  was  made  last  year  for  subjecting  land  to  the  legacy  and  probato 
v:ry.  Q^  had  oppoeed  it  himself;  it  had  also  been  opposed  by  members  of  the  late 
^"^*raiDent;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  year  1840,  when  pressed 
otoMibject  if,  ha<l  showed,  first,  that  the  land  did  contribute  to  these  taxes)  and 
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next,  that  it  had  paid  £1,600,000  dming  the  year  for  atamps  on  deeds  and  conTer. 
ances  of  land,  whilst  the  total  amount  of  the  legacy  and  probate  duty  during  tnc 
year  was  little  more  than  £1,700,000.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  totxdly  omitted 
this  charge,  which  was  considered  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  equivalent  to  (he 
probate  and  legacy  duty.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  tliat  stamps  were  used  ft>r  nu- 
rine  insurances  and  other  purposes  unconnected  with  land.  Let  the  returns  mak<* 
every  distinction.  Let  the  House  see  what  amount  was  contributed  by  the  land  to 
the  legacy,  probate,  and  stamp  duties ;  and  then  let  them  consider,  in  the  House, 
and  not  in  a  select  committee,  whether  there  were  any  peculiar  exemptions.  Next, 
there  were  the  local  taxes.  The  first  great  charge  to  which  the  land  had  to  contri- 
bute was  the  poor  rates  and  the  county  rates.  The  hon.  gentleman  denied,  tlul 
these  were  unduly  charged  upon  land.  Here,  again,  let  him  call  for  returns.  The 
hon.  gentleman  referred  to  the  policy  of  the  ancient  law.  He  referred  also  to  that 
law,  as  showing,  that  when  these  burdens  were  originally  placed  upon  land,  the  same 
statute  expressly  provided,  that  the  profits  upon  trade  should  be  subjected  to  the 
tax.  That  was  the  policy  of  the  law.  Recent  decisions  in  the  courts  of  law  had  s<i 
determined ;  but  the  legislature  passed  an  act  exempting  the  profits  of  trade  fnjin 
the  poor-rate.  They  found  it  difficult  without  a  process  of  inquiry — to  which  they 
did  not  like  to  submit — to  ascertain  the  profits  of  trade,  or  the  amount  at  which  the) 
should  assess  stock  in  traile ;  and  they  had  exempted  stock  in  trade  and  profiLs  ol 
trade;  but  land  was  tangible,  the  profits  were  easily  assessed,  and  they  had  nniii< 
the  land  contribute  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Let  the  House  have  the  whole  east 
before  them,  and  all  this  would  be  easily  ascertained.  If  they  had  a  committer 
composed  of  seven  gentlemen  on  the  one  side,  and  seven  on  the  other,  their  opinion^ 
would  have  been  made  up  before  they  began ;  and  he  did  not  expect  that  any  invest 
ligation  they  could  make,  or  any  expression  of  opinion,  would  materially  weigh  ^itfi 
the  House.  An  inference  was  to  be  drawn — it  was  to  be  drawn  from  public  docni 
ments,  and  not  by  such  an  inquiry  as  the  hon.  gentleman  demanded.  Then  3s  ti 
Uie  charges  for  highways.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  these  highways  ^eri 
essential  for  communication  between  diflferent  properties,  but  highways  weree(|nallj 
necessary  for  communication  between  towns  ;  and  if  the  charge  for  highway  rate! 
did  fall  in  an  undue  proportion  upon  land,  surely  it  was  not  unfair  to  consider  it  i 
peculiar  burden.  But  this  was  a  matter  for  public  discussiou,  on  which  hon.  mem 
bers  were  perfectly  competent  to  form  a  decision,  and  no  one  would  be  iofluenct^ 
by  the  report  of  a  select  committee.  That  opinion  would  be  greatly  influenced  bj 
facts,  bat  those  facts  could  be  as  well  ascertained  by  returns  as  by  a  committed 
Then  with  respect  to  tithes,  the  hon.  gentleman  denies  that  they  are  a  burden  npol 
land.  He  drew  a  distinction  between  tithes  of  an  uncertain  amount  to  be  detenuimH 
at  the  caprice  of  an  individual,  and  tithes  paid  by  way  of  commutation,  and  hesai«| 
— '*  There  has  been  a  commntation  of  tithes  of  late  years,  which  alters  the  who) 
question,  because  formerly  the  amount  of  tithe  was  uncertain,  and  varying  from  .^ei 
to  year  according  to  the  quantity  produced,  whereas  it  is  now  comparatively  ^xe 
and  certain ;  therefore,  whatever  the  opinion  in  former  times  may  have  been,  it  I 
now  clear  that  tithes  no  longer  constitute  a  burden  upon  land.*' 

He  did  not  deny  that  variable  tithes  were  a  greater  burden  on  land  than  a  coni 
mutation  ;  the  question,  however,  was  whether  tithes  paid  for  the  roainteoance  i 
the  Established  Church  were  or  not  to  be  considered  a  peculiar  burden  on  land,  /i 
be  had  said  last  year,  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  had  settled  this  question.  Wotdl 
a  committee  elucidate  the  facts,  and  determine  whether  the  hon.  gentleman  or  Ada^ 
Smith  and  Hicardo  were  right ;  or  was  it  not  rather  a  general  inquiry  into  whie' 
every  man  was  capable  of  entering  for  himself.  Adam  Smith  said  : — "  When,  h 
stead  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  or  of  the  price  of  a  certai 
portion,  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  to  be  paid  in  full  compensation  for  all  tat  * 
tithes,  the  tax  becomes  in  this  case  exactly  of  the  same  nature  with  the  land-tax  ( 
England.  It  neither  rises  nor  falls  with  the  rent  of  the  land.  It  neither  enco^ 
rages  nor  discourages  improvement.  The  tithe,  in  the  greater  part  of  those  pari<H 
which  pay  what  is  called  a  modus  in  lien  of  all  other  tithe,  is  a  tax  of  this  kind.** 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  a  gentleman  opposed  to  the  corn-laws,  was  ileciM 
upon  this  point,  and  on  that  of  tithes  being  a  burden  on  land.  Notwitbstamiii^ 
the  origin  of  tithes,  the  claims  of  the  church  to  tithes,  he  was  willing  to  admit,  we^ 
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eqis]  io  force  to  the  claims  of  the  landlords  to  tlieir  estates ;  yet  l)oth  Adam  Smith  and 
Rifjtrdo  were  aware  of  this  when  they  considered  that  the  land  in  England  was  en* 
thkd  to  protection;  they  both  said  that  the  English  land  was  subject  to  burthens  to 
vhich  foreign  lands  were  not,  and  they  both  agreed  that,  for  the  burthens  tending 
to  increase  the  price  of  the  production  of  the  com  here  above  the  price  of  produc- 
tion 00  the  continent,  the  land  was  entitled  t<i  protection.  Then  the  hon.  gentleman 
kid  it  down  that  they  should  only  consider  the  comparative  protection  of  the  produce 
of  iaod,  and  the  produce  of  manufactures  in  this  country,  and  that  we  had  no  riffht, 
m  deiling  with  the  agricultural  protection  afforded  in  this  country,  to  consider 
wfiether  other  countries  would  produce  their  com  free  from  these  burthens.  There 
again  Mr.  Ricardo  and  Adam  smith  were  both  at  issue  with  the  hon.  gentleman. 
Mr.  Ricaido  said,  ^*a  tax  that  falls  exclusively  on  any  commodity  tends  to  raise  the 
price  of  that  commodity;"  and  that  if  it  did  not  so  raise  the  price,  the  producer 
voaM  be  subject  to  a  disadvantage,  for  *^  he  would  no  longer  gain  the  ordinary  pro- 
its  of  tRMle.**  [Cheers.]  The  noble  ifird  cheered.  No  doubt  Mr.  Ricanlo  disregarded 
a!togftberthe  comparatiTe expense  of  production  between  this  and  foreign  countries, 
nnlos  the  greater  expense  arose  from  peculiar  burthens.  Mr.  Ricando  said  thai 
onless  the  ettra  expense  of  producing  here  arose  from  special  taxation,  the  land  was 
sot  entitled  to  protection;  and  he,  therefore,  dissented  from  the  report  of  the 
tgricohunl  committee  of  1821.  But  let  them  observe  the  practical  conclusion  to 
Miicfa  Mr.  Ricardo  came.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Ricardo  did  distinctly  say  that 
tithes  did  operate  as  a  burthen  on  land,  and  that  they  had  a  tendency  to  raise  the 
<^tof  producing  com;  and  the  practical  conclusion  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  writings  in 
Ihtlor  1823  was,  that  until  com  should  arrive  at  the  price  of  70^.  there  should  be 
*Q  exclusion  of  foreign  produce;  when  corn  arrived  at  that  price  he  proposed  that 
th»r<; should  be  a  dnty  of  20«.;  that  the  duty  should  then  diminish  annually  by  Is. 
^ii  it  reached  the  fixed  dnty  of  10*.;  and  that  afterwards  this  duty  of  IO5.  should 
i^niain  permanently,  as  he  considered  10«.  was  the  protection  to  which,  in  consequence 
'>f  the  soperior  cost  of  the  production  of  corn  in  this  country,  the  producer  was 
miitled.  These  were  his  exact  words: — "  If  the  importation  price  of  wheat  were 
6^1i.  a  quarter  in  England,  and  it  was  SOs,  a  quarter  on  the  continent,  and  in  conse* 
<)'Koce  of  the  burthen  of  tithes,  wheat  was  raised  in  England  to  70s.  a  quarter,  a 
^  of  IQff.  onght  also  to  be  imposed  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.** 

Ucre  Mr.  Ricardo  showed  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  from  the  hon.  gentleman. 
o«  ttad  that  if  a  tax  were  in  operation  here  there  ou8[ht  to  be  protection,  lie  (Sir  R. 
^^)  was  assuming  that  tithes  did  operate  as  a  tax.  Not  only  did  Mr.  Ricardo  say  that 
if  tithe»  did  operate  as  a  tax  there  should  be  protection,  but  he  admitted  that  tithes  in 
Ai'countiy  did  operate  as  a  burden  upon  land.  [Viscount  Ilowick :  Hear.]  The  noble 
M  could  aot  possibly  deny  that  Mr.  Ricardo  called  tithe  a  tax.  He  therefore  said 
*^^  respect  to  the  three  burthens  of  public  taxes,  of  local  taxes,  and  of  tithes,  thai 
^  »•»  periSectly  prepared  to  produce  all  the  returns  which  could  be  required,  and 
j^  tlie  House  dietermine  whether  they  were  or  were  not  actually  burthens  on  land. 
He  oerer  did,  however,  rest  the  claims  of  the  land  to  protection  on  the  ground 
^Itttively  of  these  burthens.  He  had  contended  as  Mr.  Ricardo  had  contended, 
1^  &ftcf  protection  had  been  afforded  for  160  years,  and  after  laiige  masses  of  capital 
^*1  ben  invested  in  land  under  that  protection,  any  rash  or  hasty  withdrawal  of  that 
{•rbtertion,  throwing  open  the  produce  of  this  country  to  the  unlimited  and  uncon- 
^lled  competition  of  foreign  countritss,  would  not  be  judicious,  and  he  had  not  spoken 
!'•  'b«  interests  of  agriculture  exclusively,  but  the  general  interests  of  the  community : 
^bad contended  that  they  should  deal  with  agrictiltural  produce  as  they  had  uniformly 
^  with  manufacturing  interests,  to  make  any  change  with  great  caution  and  great 
'^^  He  never  could  exclude  from  his  consideration  not  only  the  amount  of  capital 
•obarked  ia  agrienltare,  but  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  population  of  this  country 
*»  employed  in  it:  and  if  they  rashly  disturbed  those  laws,  although  their  principle 
C'?ht  be  oowise,  yet  after  their  long  endurance,  not  only  would  the  landed  interest 
|<«iojored,  bat  the  great  interests  of  the  community  at  large  would  suffer.  When 
'^^  geotleaien  quoted  his  expression,  "  that  a  country  ought  to  buy  in  the  cheapest 
(^  i«U  in  the  dearest,**  and  said  that  he  laid  down  this  as  the  general  principle  to 
'I'H  the  kw  ought  to  conform,  they  ought  in  fairness  to  couple  that  quotation 
*iiblu«ded«ration,  that  in  a  state  of  society  so  artificial  as  this,  and  after  these  laws 
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had  endured  so  long,  although  such  a  principle  might  be  sound,  yet  they  shotild 
abstiun  from  a  rash  and  unwise  manner  of  applying  it  without  due  consideration. 
He  would  read  to  the  House  the  very  words  he  had  used  last  year  upon  this  subject, 
on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  He  had  thus  contended  last  year: — "  I  restetl 
the  claims  of  the  land  to  protection,  not  upon  its  peculiar  burthens  alone,  but  upon 
other  grounds.  I  said,  that  protection  to  the  produce  of  the  soil  had  been  afforded 
for  the  last  150  years— that  large  capital  had  been  invested  on  land  under  tbat 
system  of  protection— and  that  nothing,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  could  be  luoro 
unwise  than  to  risk  the  disturbance  of  the  interests  embariied  in  agriculture  by  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  the  protection  which  had  so  long  been  afforded  to  them,  under 
which  the  existing  relations  of  society  had  in  a  great  degree  been  formed,  and  in 
reliance  upon  which  so  much  wealth  had  been  directed  to  the  cuUivatioa  of  the 
soil." 

That  was  the  language  which  he  held  last  year,  and  when  hon.  gentlemen  quoted 
his  statement  of  the  prmciple  which  ought  in  the  main  to  guide  their  l^slatioo, 
they  ought  in  fairness  to  refer  to  the  qualification  with  which  he  had  announced  the 
application  of  that  principle.  He  confessed  he  was  rather  surprised  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  should  have  made  this  motion.  Did  he  think,  that  this  inquiry  ou^ht 
to  be  completed  before  there  was  fresh  legislation  on  the  corn-laws?  If  he  ha*l 
acceded  to  the  appointment  of  this  committee,  and  had,  in  addition  to  the  seven 
gentlemen  selected  by  this  hon.  gentleman,  named  seven  on  his  own  side  of  tli«> 
House,  to  consider  the  peculiar  burthens  on  the  land — and  if  their  labours  shuuM: 
continue  for  the  same  period  as  similar  inquiries  had  done — did  the  hon.  gentleaiaii; 
intend  to  postpone  all  legislation  till  those  labours  should  be  concliide<l?  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  referred  to  the  possibility  of  the  inquiry  lasting  two  or  three  year:*, 
and  he  had  known  inquiries  last  that  lime.  Now,  did  not  the  hon.  gentleman,  if  hoi 
ffot  this  committee,  still  intend  to  go  next  week  for  a  total  repeal  of  these  la\^^?l 
Would  he  not  say,  *^  Although  you  have  appointed  a  committee,  its  inquirie:>  are  ailj 
beside  the  question;  for  even  if  you  show  that  there  are  peculiar  burthens  on  land,, 
the  hon.  member  for  Manchester  says,  and  I  agree  with  him,  that  there  ought  to  l>o 
no  protection  on  that  account."  [Mr.  Gibson:  You  should  equalise  the  burthen^.  \ 
The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  they  ought  to  equalise  the  burthens,  and  not  to  ^mr^ri 
protection.  If  this  motion  were  carried,  might  not  the  hon.  member  vote  al'tei^ 
Easter  for  a  total  repeal,  leaving  the  agriculturists  to  trust  for  protection  to  tht^ 
equalisation  of  the  public  burthens.  He  had  been  charged  with  producing  uiicer^ 
tainty  by  his  proposition,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Dumfries  had  given  notice  of  0 
motion  on  that  account.  Perhaps  he  would  not  persevere  in  the  motion.  At  aii>| 
rate,  he  was  happy  to  see  that  the  hon.  member  thought  it  of  so  little  importanc*e 
that  he  need  not  pay  particular  attention  to  the  debate.  [Laughter,  Mr.  Ewart  boliK 
asleep.]  He  was  sure  that  the  hon.  member  wouhl  not  be  indulging  in  repose,  if  \u 
did  not  know  that  the  great  question  of  the  Corn-laws  must  be  decided  by  i\u 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  the  proposal  of  a  committee  might  be  a  very  propt-: 
subject  for  debate,  but  that  it  need  not  occupy  much  vigilant  attention.  The  hon 
member  thought  his  attendance  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  his  vote,  but  tha 
attention  to  the  arguments  was  not  absolutely  required.  On  Thursday  next,  how 
ever,  the  hon.  member  meant  to  move: — ^*  That,  it  having  been  acknowledged  o: 
the  part  of  the  ministry  of  this  country,  that  the  present  Corn-law  is  not  a  settk- 
ment  of  the  question,  and  there  being  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  tb 
existence  of  such  law  will  be  of  short  duration,  it  is  just  and  expedient  that  a  sta? 
of  uncertainty,  embarrassing  and  unfair  to  the  agriculturists,  and  injurious  t 
commerce,  should  be  put  an  end  to,  and  measures  of  a  settled  and  final  charactc 
adopted  without  further  delay."  I 

The  hon.  member  said,  that  this  uncertainty  was  unfair  to  the  agriculturists  ai>| 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  he,  therefore,  called  upon  the  Ilous&e  t| 
settle  the  question  of  the  Corn-laws  on  a  principle  of  finality;  but  what  sort  ot  i 
settlement  could  there  be  if  the  House  of  Commons  referred  this  inquiry  to  a  coiq 
mittee  whose  labours  should  not  be  concluded?  He  advised  the  House  to  act  n 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  p^entleman's  motion.  The  question  was  too  vast  an 
comprehensive  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  committee.  If  the  law  were  to  be  alter* 
let  them  go  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  alteration  {  let  a  motion  be   niAi! 
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An  opportuniry  would  be  afforded  him  of  discussing  the  policy  of  the  present  law  on 
lis*?  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  0.  P.  Villiers),  and  he 
would  not  then  enter  upon  it.  He  would  examine  the  operation  of  that  bill,  and 
^iien  he  should  be  called  on,  he  would  enter  upon  the  various  and  comprehensive 
considerations  involved  in  the  question  of  the  Corn-laws.  He  admitted,  that  it  was 
uf  the  utmost  importance  that  the  people  of  this  country  should  know  what  were  the 
icttntions  of  the  legislature  with  respect  to  these  laws,  and  his  belief  was,  that  the 
tppoiotioent  of  a  committee  would  more  than  any  thing  else  contribute  to  create 
uncertainty  ;  it  would  be  infinitely  better  if  the  House  of  Commons  were  prepared 
to  make  a  change,  to  make  that  change  at  once,  rather  than  devolve  an  inquiry  upon 
a  committee,  which,  if  it  meant  any  thing,  meant  that  they  ought  not  to  legislate  till 
tbe  result  of  their  labours  was  known.  It  was  not  fair  to  give  a  committee,  when, 
if  it  were  granted,  they  might  next  week  proceed  at  once  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
bwi.  The  right  hon.  baronet  concluded  by  saying: — "  1  have  no  other  object  than 
to  do  justice  between  all  parties  whose  permanent  and  comprehensive  interests 
are  intimately  united,  although  I  know  that  there  may  be  an  immediate  conflict 
UitireeD  them.  In  tbe  proposal  which  we  made  last  year,  and  which  was  made 
yiihout  reference  to  any  party  or  political  consideration,  I  did  attempt  what  I 
'ieemed  most  consistent  with  justice,  and  most  conformable  to  the  interests  of  the 
cj'intry.  It  was  impossible  to  touch  those  great  questions  without  great  embarra^s- 
D3eat.  ^e  could  not  remove  the  protection  afforded  to  cattle  and  meat,  and  reduce 
tbe  duty  on  foreign  corn,  without  disturbing  the  minds  of  the  agricultural  body. 
There  lias  beeu  an  undue  panic  affecting  them,  not  warranted  by  the  change  in  the 
law,  which  had  created  a  great  evil,  disturbing  the  application  of  capital,  and 
Ml  spending  or  diminishing  employment.  A  continuance  of  doubt  will  be  pregnant 
«i:u  evil  coDsefjuences.  I  know  that  it  is  impossible  fur  any  minister  of  tbe  Crown 
—  I  know  it  is  impossible  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  any  sort  of  guarantee 
ii^r  the  permanency  of  a  law  of  this  description.  I  have  already,  for  myself,  refused 
to  give  such  a  guarantee.  I  say  that  I  will  reserve  my  opinion  as  to  tiie  necessity 
Ujt  an  alteration  of  the  law ;  and  I  say  that  no  false  sense  of  consistency,  if  I 
am  convinced  that  this  law  is  injurious,  shall  prevent  me  from  advising  against  its 
f  .nher  continuance.  But  althcMjgh  there  must  be  a  certain  degree  of  uncertainty  as 
1 1  laws  of  this  nature,  whether  we  take  a  graduated  or  a  sliding  scale,  do  not  increase 
tfi''  difficulty  by  sending  it  for  the  consideration  of  a  select  committee,  to  publish 
f^^Qtraiiietorv  evidence  day  by  day ;  not  elucidating,  but  rather  tending  to  conceal 
tee  facts.  The  agricultural  body  have  a  fair  right  to  expect  from  me  at  least  a 
niiiDtenance  of  the  law,  till  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  wholly  objectionable.  [Viscount 
Hawick:  Hear.]  If  the  noble  lord  thinks  that  I  am  making  any  reserve  for  party 
I -irpcfses,  he  is  decidedly  mistaken.  On  the  one  hand,  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the 
"pcr&tions  of  tbe  law  to  change  my  opinion  as  to  the  result ;  but,  on  the  other 
K^ai,  I  never  will  give  a  guarantee  that  if,  after  an  experience  of  the  working  of 
ihe  law  a  better  can  be  substituted,  I  will  not  adopt  it.  Although  I  am  the  author 
cf  dut  law  1  would  so  act,  whatever  may  be  the  consequence,  and  even  if  I  were  to 
lj«e  power  to-morrow.  But  I  will  maintain  the  law  till  my  opinion  undergoes  a 
r'UQge;  and  it  would  not  be  fitting  for  me,  after  passing  this  law,  in  which  I 
r.-ceired  tbe  assistance  of  a  great  majority  of  the  agricultural  interests,  acting,  of 
•-  -arse,  for  the  public  interests,  but  on  the  implied  condition  entered  into,  that  so 
i*'&g  as  my  opinions  as  to  its  working  shall  not  be  changed,  there  should  be  no  altera* 
rifiD.  to  disturb  the  minds  of  the  agricultural  interests,  by  agreeing  to  the  appoint- 
cKQt  of  this  committee. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division.  The  House  then  divided  on  the 
'ri^aal  motion ;  Ayes,  133  ;  Noes,  232 ;  majority  99. 
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Mabch21,  1843. 

In  the  debate  on  Viscount  Palmerston^s  motion,  *'  For  copies  or  extracts  of  the 

rr •nmonications  which  have  taken  place  between  the  British  government  and  Lord 

\«hburtDn,  their  plenipotentiary  at  Washington,  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty  signed 

ai.  SVashiogton  on  tbe  9th  of  August  last"— 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  noble  lord  (Palmerstoii)  has  occupied  neftrly  three 
hours  [a  voice,  ^'  more''] — the  noble  lord  has  occupied  more  than  three  houra  in 
stating  to  the  House  his  reason  for  asserting  that  her  Majesty's  goTernment  hate 
acted  unwisely  and  improperly  in  the  selection  they  made  of  a  representative  of  the 
British  Crown  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  this  country,  in  bringing  to  a  8atbfactot7 
settlement  disputes  which  had  lasted  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.    The  ooble 
lord  has  attempted  to  show,  that  those  negotiations  have  been  ill-conducted,  that  the 
terras  agreed  to  were  unfavourable  to  Great  Britain.    The  noble  lord  denounced  the 
treaties ;  he  denounced  the  parties  to  those  treaties ;  and  yet  the  House  cannot  have 
forgotten  that  the  powerful  party,  of  which  the  noble  lord  is  one  of  the  beails, 
attempted  for  years  to  bring  that  question  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  and  attempted  to 
do  so  in  vain ;  yet  now,  the  noble  lord  does  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  his  public 
duty  to  make  the  motion  which  is  at  present  before  you,  and  to  deliver  the  speech 
which  you  have  just  heard.     The  noble  lord  tells  you,  that  I  told  the  hon.  member 
for  Montrose,  that  I  did  not  propose  to  lay  those  papers  before  the  House.    Wb&t 
was  the  exact  state  of  the  case  ?     When  the  hon.  member  put  that  question  to  me, 
I  did  state  that  I  conceived  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  service  to  lay  before 
the  House  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ash- 
burton  ;  but  when  the  noble  lord  thoueht  proper  to  give  notice  of  a  motion  upon 
this  subject,  I  said  I  would  give  all  the  materials  which  might  be  necessary  fur 
bringing  that  motion  with  the  fullest  effect  before  the  House,  and  accordingly  1  laid 
upon  the  table  every  paper  and  document  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making  oat 
any  case  which  the  noble  lord  might  think  necessary,  in  order  that  there  should  be 
no  technical  objection  or  difficulty  whatever;  but  it  most  now  be  obvious  to  the 
House  that  the  noble  lord  has  evaded  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  him  in  a 
manner  most  unworthy  of  the  position  which  he  occupies.     The  noble  lord  well 
knows  that  I  afforded  him  every  facility^  if  he  so  thought  fit,  to  move  a  vote  of 
censure  upon  us  and  upon  the  represenlative  whom  we  selected.     He  well  knew, 
that  if  he  felt  himself  warranted  in  moving  against  us  a  condemnation  of  the  treaty, 
and  of  the  negotiations  which  preceded  that  treaty,  he  might  have  done  so  without 
encountering  any  technical  or  official  difficulty;  but,  if  he  had  done  so,  I  should 
have  met  such  a  motion  by  an  amendment  distinctly  approving  of  the  course  which 
we  have  taken  from  the  outset,  and  confirming  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have 
conducted  the  whole  proceeding;  and  the  noble  lord  knows  that  that  amendment 
would  have  been  carried  by  a  very  large  majority  of  this  House.    The  noble  lonii 
says,  he  has  sufficient  materials  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  principles  of  that  treaty] 
— he  has  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pronounce  that  the  negotiations  have  bev.il 
most  unwisely  and  improperly  conducted — that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  are  insufficient 
and  inequitable;  and  holding  his  position,  and  with  these  opinions,  the  noble  lord 
thinks  it  a  manly  and  becoming  course  to  call  for  papers  which  I  have  already  tnti^ 
mated  that  I  do  not  think  it  consistent  with  the  publie  interest  to  produce.    TM 
noble  loni  says,  that  the  treaty  is  now  ratified,  and  on  that  ground  he  would  oo^ 
now  propose  a  vote  of  condemnation.     That  was  not  the  ground  taken  when  Lonj 
Sidmouth  concluded  the  treaty  of  Amiens.     That  treaty  had  been  ratified,  wheij 
Mr.  Windham  and  Lord  Grenville,  who  thought  it  unwise  and  unjust,  did  not  shrtol; 
from  the  manly  course  of  calling  on  the  House  to  express  an  opinion  upon  it.     Iri 
1783,  when  the  peace  of  Versailles  was  made,  it  was  maile,  and  after  it  was  bevontj 
thecontrol  of  parliament,  the  treaty  having  been  ratified  and  the  ratifications  exchangv«^j 
Lord  John  Cavendish  did  not  shrink  from  calling  upon  the  House  to  declare  its  opinioi] 
upon  the  treaty.     He  moved  a  resolution  distinctly  implying  that  the  treaty  ouirht  tij 
be  adhered  to,  but  censuring  those  by  whom  it  had  been  concluded.     The  result  va*j 
the  affirmation  of  the  treaty,  and  the  exclusion  from  power  of  those  by  whom  the  treat^^ 
was  ratified.     The  noble  lord  has  no  pretext,  therefore,  for  avfiiding  a  resolution  cool 
demnatory  of  the  treaty,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  ratified,  because  it  would  be  quif^ 
consistent  for  the  noble  lord  to  move  the  affirmation  of  the  treaty,  and  to  provide  (v\ 
its  ratification,  and  at  the  same  time  condemn  those  under  whose  auspices  it  has  bee^ 
concluded.     I  will  now  take  notice  of  the  principal  topics  to  which  the  noble  loni 
has  adverted,  and  I  think  it  will  be  more  convenient  not  exactly  to  follow  the  order  d 
4he  noble  lord's  observations,  but  to  separate  those  which  refer  to  questions  eonnectd 
with  slavery  from  those  which  are  connected  with  the  much  more  important  qtieMiuo 
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inoT  opinion — the  question  of  more  pressing  interest — that  relating  to  the  boundary. 
Tbe  Qut^e  lord  says,  that  her  Majesty's  government  have  taken  what  he  must  call  a 
ittckvsrd  step  with  respect  to  slavery.  Ue  offers  three  proofs  of  that  disposition  on  tlie 
{Kxrt  of  her  Majesty's  government  to  retrocession.  The  first  is  with  the  two  articles  of 
the  preseat  treaty,  which  relate  to  the  suppression  of  tbe  slave-trade,  by  the 
Uoited  States.  The  noble  lord  says,  that  by  having  inserted  those  two  articles  iu  the 
ireatj,  reappear  to  admit  that  the  United  States  will,  by  acceding  to  those  articles, 
fnlM  all  the  obligations  im])osed  on  them  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  This  is  the  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  with  respect  to  the  slave-trade: — *'  Whereas  the  traffic  in 
f lives  IB  irrecoocileable  with  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice,  and  whereas 
both  his  Majesty  and  the  United  States  are  desirous  of  continuing  their  efforts  to 
promote  its  entire  abtiUtion,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  both  the  contracting  parties 
fthail  use  their  best  endeavours  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object." 

I  ask,  what  has  the  noble  lord  done  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  United  States 
to  foliil  tbe  obligation  of  that  treaty?  The  noble  lord  was  ten  years  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  since  the  year  1814  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Oiient  have  been  in  force.  Has  the  noble*  lord  prevailed  on  America  to  submit  to 
tbe  right  of  search?  Has  the  noble  lord  prevailed  on  the  United  States  to 
t&keaaj  step  so  effectual  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  as  the  step  which 
thfj  have  now  consented  to  take  on  the  coast  of  Africa?  For  the  first  time,  in  the 
Tear  1 842,  the  American  government  has  consented  to  conjoin  its  efforts  with  those 
of  Great  Britain,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  slave- 
tnale.  They  have  agreed  to  appoint  a  sufficient  and  adequate  squadron  for  the 
pirpQse  of  preventing  vessels  bearing  the  American  flag  from  being  concerned  in  the 
iltie-trade.  What  right  has  the  noble  lord  to  assume  that  that  is  understood  as 
a  complete  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  ?  And  what  step,  I  repeat,  was  the 
aoble  lord  enabled  to  take,  during  the  ten  years  he  was  iu  power,  more  effectual  than 
that  to  which  the  American  government  has  now  consented  ?  By  the  9th  article  of 
tbe  treaty  they  promise  to  do  that  which  they  promised  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent-— 
oamely,  to  join  with  us  in  addressing  all  becoming  representations  and  remon* 
v*M3ces  to  aiiy  and  all  the  powers  within  whose  dominions  a  slave  market  is  allowed 
to  txtsti  and  in  urging  upon  all  such  powers  the  propriety  and  duty  of  closing 
such  markeu  at  once  and  for  ever.  So  far  from  the  present  government  having 
taken  a  retrograde  step  with  respect  to  slavery,  I  say  that,  by  prevailing  upon 
tti^  Amerieaa  government  to  appoint  a  squadron  to  co-operate  with  this  country, 
ijty  have  taken  a  step  more  effectual,  and  more  in  advance,  than  the  late 
Tovtrmroeot  of  the  noble  lord  was  enabled  to  take.  The  second  proof  which 
th<  Qoble  lord  adduces  of  our  retrocession  is  totally  unconnected  with  the  present 
'ivzussion— namely,  the  course  pursued  by  France  in  refusing  to  ratify  the  late  treaty. 
Tiw  noble  lord  admits,  that  France  was  willing  to  sign  with  him  a  treaty  extending 
t^te  right  of  search,  but  says  that,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  tbe  15th  of 
July,  1840,  France  refused  to  sign  it.  He  said,  that  the  French  government  antici- 
patcd  sentiments  more  favourable  to  France  from  the  present  Cabinet,  and  that  they 
«leferted  ratifying  the  treaty  out  of  compliment  to  us.  So  far  as  the  wishes  of  the 
Siifemmeiit  were  concerned,  that  showed  no  retrograde  step.  But  the  French 
zovenmieDt  did  ultimately,  in  consequence  of  the  intervention  of  the  Chamber  of 
l^aties,  tbe  popular  assembly  representing  the  opinions  of  the  French  people, 
liesitate  to  fulfil  their  original  intentions,  and  decline  to  ratify  the  treaty.  It  was 
not  General  Cass  who  was  the  cause  of  that  refusal.  The  cause  was  the  noble 
lortt  whose  policy  towards  France  almost  brought  England  to  a  state  of  direct  and 
open  hostility  with  that  country.  It  was  the  noble  lord  who  embittered  and  exas- 
V^nitA  the  public  feeling  of  1*  ranee  towards  England,  by  the  prosecution  of  his 
'"heines  in  Syria,  and  who  may  claim  the  exclusive  credit  of  having  caused  the 
rqeetioB  of  that  treaty.  What  course  would  the  noble  lord  have  us  pursue? 
IHeoobie  lord  was  aware  of  the  non -ratification  in  the  course  of  last  session. 
)^\v  (lid  the  noble  lord  make  no  motion  on  the  subject,  and  hardly  put  a  question 
in  theeenrse  of  last  session  ?  Because  he  was  aware,  that  all  would  have  telt  it  to 
be  aa  uaseemly  thing  in  hioi,  who  had  been  tbe  cause  of  this  interruption  in  the 
PJ'^^'^  of  humanity,  to  stand  up  and  charge  her  Majesty's  government  with 
wMamsof  having  prevented  an  extension  of  tbe  right  of  search,  and  a  cordial  unipn 
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with  France.  The  third  of  the  nohle  Ionics  proofs  of  the  alleged  indispositiitn 
on  the  part  of  the  present  government  to  exert  itself  for  the  suppression  of  slavery^, 
was  the  instructions  given  by  my  noble  friend,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreig'n 
Affairs  to  her  Majesty's  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  conform  to  the  law  of 
nations  in  their  eiforts  for  the  suppression  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  If  I  reoollert 
rightly,  the  noble  lord  o;)posite  was  called  upon  to  make  compensation  for  exceeding 
the  law,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  barracoons.  It  is  right  that  this  coun- 
try should  exert  itself  to  the  utmost  for  the  suppression  of  slavery :  but  its  exertions 
ought  to  be  limited  by  some  regard  for  the  law  of  nations.  Yoa  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  if  you  attempt  to  exercise  your  power  with  a  disregani  of  the 
obligations  of  the  law  of  nations,  you  will  be  called  upon  for  compensation  for 
any  acts  unwarranted  by  that  law.  My  noble  friend  acted  in  conformity  with  the 
opinion  of  him  who  advises  the  government  with  resfiect  to  the  law  of  nations. 
My  noble  friend  quoted  the  opinion  of  the  Queen's  advocate,  that  blockading 
rivers,  landing  and  destroying  buildings,  carrying  off  persons,  held  in  slavery,  froin 
a  country  with  which  Great  Britain  was  not  at  war,  could  not  be  justified  by  the 
law  of  nations  or  the  provisions  of  any  existing  treaty — that,  however  desirable  it 
might  be  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave-trade,  the  goo<l,  however  emnient,  ou^ht 
not  to  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by  legal  means.  That  opinion  warranted  my  noble 
friend,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign^  Affairs,  in  saying  that  it  was  desirable  that  her 
Majesty^s  naval  officers  employed  in  suppressing  the  slave-trade  ought  to  abstain 
from  destroying  slave- factories  and  carrying  off  persons,  unless  from  territories 
with  respe<*t  to  which  England  was  authorised  by  treaty  to  act  in  that  manner. 
I  am  perfectly  certain,  that  if  you  transgress  the  law  of  nations,  your  eflTorrt, 
however  well  intended,  will  be  less  effectual  than  if  you  respect  the  rights  of  other 
countries.  This  is  all  I  contend  for.  I  say,  employ  all  your  naval  power,  and  let 
no  consideration  of  expense  prevent  you  from  enforcing  the  rights  of  humanity, 
but  do  not  disregard,  if  your  intervention  is  to  be  ultimately  effectual,  if  you  wi>h 
to  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  other  countries  and  induce  them  to  co-operate 
with  you,  do  not  disregard  the  great  principles  of  public  law  to  which  all  nation? 
are  alike  subject.  The  next  point  to  which  I  shall  refer,  is  the  article  of  the  late 
treaty  providing  for  the  mutual  surrender  of  persons  charged  with  offences.  The 
noble  lord  admits,  that  the  general  object  aimed  at  by  the  article  is  a  wise  one, 
that  where  the  countries  have  a  common  boundary,  the  escape  of  criminals,  by  step- 
ping over  that  boundary,  is  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  good  order,  and  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  both  countries.  The  reciprocal  delivery  of  heinous  criminsilsi  is 
clearly  an  object  of  importance  to  civilised  governments.  But  I  admit  to  the  nohk*^ 
lord,  that  we  must  take  great  care,  lest,  in  the  application  of  that  principle,  me 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  those  who  become  freemen  by  stepping  upon  our  soil.' 
But  the  object  must  be  secured  by  law.  The  article  of  the  treaty  cannot  take  effect' 
without  an  act  of  parliament,  and,  as  a  bill  upon  the  subject  will  be  introduced.  U\ 
-will  ho  better  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  details  until  that  bill  comes  under  di.^ 
cussion.  I  may  observe  that  there  is  a  special  provision  in  the  eleventh  article  of  thi-i 
treaty,  that,  if  experience  should  show  that  the  two  objects  cannot  be  reconciU<d: 
— the  surrender  of  criminals,  and  the  due  protection  of  those  who,  being  slaves  inl 
one  country,  become  free  by  passing  into  the  other ;  then  the  tenth  article  is  to  cease  tol 
operate,  and  is  to  continue  in  force  until  one  or  other  of  the  parties  shall  si^iify 
its  wish  to  terminate  it,  and  no  longer.  That  is  a  wise  and  prudent  provision^  byl 
which,  if  any  injustice  arise  from  the  operation  of  the  treaty,  it  may  be  remedivdj 
The  next  point  to  which  the  noble  lord  referred  was  the  "correspondence  in  tbv! 
case  of  the  Creole.  The  noble  lord  must  observe  that  no  stipulations  have  been! 
entered  into  by  Lord  Ashburton  on  that  subject.  Lord  Ashburton  expressed  a  wi>b 
to  reserve,  for  the  consideration  of  the  government  at  home,  the  arrangement! 
which  it  might  be  desirable  to  make  with  respect  to  cases  similar  to  that  of  tbo| 
Creole;  but  he  declined  to  enter  into  stipulations  on  the  subject.  He  said,  tliat. 
for  reasons  which  he  stated,  he  thought  it  better  that  the  Question  should  be  seule^i; 
in  London,  where  the  chances  would  be  much  increasea  of  a  settlement  likely  ii>| 
satisfy  the  United  States.  But  on  discussing  the  question  of  the  Creole.,  Lord  Aab-i 
burton  laid  down  clearly  and  unef|ui vocally  this  great  principle.  He  says:—**  l^pnn 
•the  great  general  principles  affecting  this  case,  wc  do  not  differ ;  you  admit,  that  i: 
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iLfes»  the  property  of  American  citizens,  escape  into  British  territories,  it  is  not  ex- 
pi-eted  that  they  will  be  restored,  and  you  may  be  well  assured  that  there  is  no  wish 
«D  our  part  that  they  should  reach  our  shores,  or  that  British  possessions  should  be 
tbed  as  decoys  for  the  violators  of  the  laws  of  a  friendly  neighbour.  When  these 
f laves  do  reach  us,  by  whatever  means,  there  is  no  alternative.  The  present  state 
of  Briri^b  law  is  in  this  respect  too  well  known  to  require  repetition,  nor  need  I 
remiod  you  that  it  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  laws  of  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  vhere  a  state  of  slavery  is  not  recognised;  and  that  the  slave  put  on  shore  at 
Xassaa  would  be  dealt  with  exactly  as  would  a  foreign  slave  landed  under  any  cir- 
cuBstaoces  whatever  at  Boston.^' 

Lord  AshburtoD,  then,  on  referring  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  southern  coast 
<«'the  United  States,  contended  that  the  municipal  law  of  each  country  should  be 
pat  in  force.  l*hat  law,  of  course,  gives  the  privileges  of  freedom  to  the  man  who 
bas  become  free  by  touching  the  British  soil.  Lord  Ashburton  declared  finally  that 
be  was  not  empowered  to  enter  into  engagements  or  stipulations  on  the  principle 
iiioifed  in  the  case  of  the  Creole.  As  to  the  compensation  demanded  from  us  in 
tliat  ea«e,  the  British  government  has  refused  to  grant  any.  They  maintain  the 
principle  that  the  slave  coming  upon  British  soil  is  free,  without  regard  to  any 
(Uioa  for  compensation  by  the  master  of  such  slave.  The  noble  lord  afterwards 
«b«enred  that  every  point  of  difference  had  n«»t  been  adjusted.  If  every  point  of 
difference  has  not  been  adjusted,  I  apprehend  one  reason  is,  that  Lord  Ashburton 
<iif}  not  enter  into  every  possible  point  of  eventual  difference,  lest  he  might  excite 
ion  and  prejudices  which  would  prevent  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  one 
question  which  has  been  the  festering  sore  in  our  relations  with  the  United  States 
f  »r  die  last  twenty-five  years.  That  is  the  one  question  which  has  exasperated  every 
other,  and  embittered  every  prejudice  against  England.  When  we  succeeded  to 
ilie government  the  country  was  trembling  upon  the  verge  between  peace  and  war. 
It  vas  difficult  to  say  to  what  side  the  balance  would  incline,  and  Lord  Ashburton's 
frrai  object  was  to  effect,  not  merely  an  adjustment,  but  an  honourable  and  satis- 
^tory  adjustment  of  that  one  great  qnestion,  being  satisfied  that  a  settlement  of 
that  would  lead  to  a  good  understanding  upon  all  others.  The  question  of  the 
OnffTOQ  territory,  no  doubt,  is  not  adjusted,  but  on  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  I 
should  address  the  Ilouse  at  any  length.  With  respect  to  the  course  which  the 
Aaierican  government  has  taken,  the  noble  lord  makes  no  allowance  for  the  posititm 
ot  a  gnverDment  so  open  to  popular  influence  as  that  of  America.  We,  however, 
^fd\  with  the  executive  government  and  not  with  the  senate.  We  have  proposed  to 
that  government  to  consider  the  means  of  effecting  a  conciliatory  adjustment 
re<pectiog  the  Oregon  territory ;  and  we  have  met  with  no  repulse,  but  have  received 
ai^urances,  in  reply  to  our  proposition,  that  the  executive  government  of  the 
I'sited  States  is  anxious  to  come  to  an  adjustment  of  that  question;  and  we  have 
^ery  reason  to  hope,  that  unless  we  revive  the  former  animosity  and  embitter  the 
&eliajrs  between  the  two  countries,  that  our  attempt  to  settle  that  question  by 
Bf^^otiation  will  be  satisfactory.  Tiie  noble  lord  says  that  the  senate  has  passed  a 
^iil  which  I  believe  it  has  not  passed.  I  think  the  votes  were  equally  divided;  but 
whatever  the  senate  may  do,  it  is  impossible  for  the  executive  government  to  approve 
«f  such  a  bill  after  having  expressed  a  desire  to  negotiate.  The  noble  lord  sayo,  the 
aloption  of  that  bill  would  be  a  case  of  war.  I  will  not  discuss  hypothetical  cases 
»f  war,  when,  as  I  have  said,  the  executive  government  has  signified  to  us  its  desire 
<*j  muntain  peace,  and  to  effect  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question  of  the 
Or?i?on  territory.  I  trust  in  the  assurances  of  the  executive  government,  and  I  will 
Bot  believe  that  it  will  give  its  consent  to  a  legislative  measure  at  variance  with 
thf)9e  assurances.  I  have  reserved  for  the  last  that  most  important  part  of  the 
MfTotiatioa  which  relates  to  the  determination  of  the  boundary  between  her 
Majesiy*a  north-eastern  provinces  in  north  America  and  the  United  States.  We 
l>sve  felt  it  our  duty  to  attempt  to  draw  a  conventional  line  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
that  question.  We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  pursue  a  different  course  from  that 
vM  the  voble  lord  had  pursued,  with  but  little  success.  Instead  of  new  explorating 
'onreys,  aud  new  arbitrations,  we  have  sought  and  obtained  an  adjustment  of  this 
n«ch  litigated  question,  which  was  fast  endangering  the  relations  of  amity  between 
^  two  cottairiM.    Sixty  yean  have  now  pass«L  since  the  seeds  of  these  dissensioiu 
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were  sown.  In  the  year  1783  England  made  a  treaty  with  the  Unrted  States,  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  country.  From  1783  nniil  1H41 
Dot  only  had  no  progress  been  made  in  solving  the  difficulties  arising  from  that 
treaty,  but  the  question  was  placed,  after  that  lajwe  of  time,  in  a  worse  position  tban 
ever.  An  attempt  to  settle  it  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  made,  aoci  that  failed. 
Proposab  have  been  repeatedly  made  since,  both  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Briiisb  government,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  settlement.  Negotiations  were 
tried  in  18:27,  and  the  aid  of  an  arbitrator  called  in;  an  impartial  sovereign  ^-a> 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  determining,  or  attempting  to  determine  what  was  the 
boundary  contemplated  by  the  parties  who  made  the  treaty  of  1783.  The  subject 
was  under  deliberation  for  two  or  three  years,  and  at  length  the  king  of  Holland 
made  an  award,  in  which  he  stated  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  that  treaty 
could  be  strictly  executed.  The  substance  of  his  award  was,  that  from  the  wa^gnene^^ 
of  the  language  of  the  treaty,  it  was  impossible  to  decide  in  favour  of  either  party. 
without  violating  the  principles  of  law  with  regard  to  the  other.  He  theix^fure 
strongly  advised  a  compromise,  and  suggested  that  a  conventional  line  shoald  be 
drawn,  dividing  the  territory  equitably  between  the  two  countries.  The  American 
government  hiul  the  award  under  consideration  in  1832.  The  British  government, 
on  receiving  it,  professed  their  readiness  to  accept  the  award.  When  the  nuble  lord 
made  a  notification  to  that  effect,  he  declared  he  thought  the  claim  of  Great  Hritain 
perfectly  well-founded,  that  the  parties  to  the  treaty  of  1783  intended  to  give  Oreat 
Britain  what  she  claimed,  but  he  was  so  anxious  for  a  satisfactory  terminadon  of  the 
difference  that  he  waived  the  extreme  right  of  Great  Britain,  and  would  accept  the 
award  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands.  In  1832  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
determined  not  to  accept  the  award.  They  said  the  arbitrator  had  no  right  to  accept 
a  compromise — that  he  was  bound  to  decide  in  favour  of  one  or  the  other.  On  that 
ground  they  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  award.  Did  the  noble  lord  refnse  to  lie 
bound  by  it  also?  No;  for  three  years  after  that  decision  the  noble  lord  kept  pre«^s- 
ing  upon  the  United  States  the  acceptance  of  the  boundary  line  suggested  by  the 
king  of  Holland.  The  moment  the  United  States  refased  to  accept  it,  the  noble  lord 
was  freed  from  any  obligation  he  might  feel  to  accept  the  award.  But  for  three 
years  he  pressed  it  upon  America.  He  wished  the  United  States  to  take  that  very 
crest  of  hills  which  overlooks  the  St.  Lawrence,  for  giving  up  which  the  noble  lord 
complains  of  us.  During  that  ))eriod  he  had  opportunitios  of  taking  military  advice, 
of  ascertaining  whether  tlie  country  would  be  endangered  by  the  prop<»sed  boaodary . 
On  this  point  tlie  noble  lord  had  no  excuse.  He  might  have  heen  ignorant  of  (ho 
geographical  situation  of  certain  mountains,  but  at  any  time  between  1832  to  18:1  J 
he  had  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether,  by  advancing  the  American  boundary  to 
the  crest  of  hills  overlooking  the  St.  I#awrence,  he  would  bo  endangering  tlie  military 
security  of  Canada  or  not.  Canada  and  Quebec  had  been  threatened  by  insarxent^^ 
a  war  was  apprehended  with  the  United  States,  and  public  attention  had  been  callctl 
to  the  subject.  It  was  well  and  generally  known,  that  the  proposed  boundary  wa£. 
tm favourable  to  us;  yet  for  three  years  the  noble  lonl  continued  to  press  upon  the 
American  government  the  adoption  of  a  line  which  he  now  says  by  having-  been 
adopted,  exposes  to  the  utmost  danger  our  Canadian  possessions.  Well,  then,  in 
1835,  all  his  efforts  to  persuade  the  American  government  to  adopt  the  award  havinsr 
proved  ineffectual,  in  October,  1835,  the  noble  lord  gave  notice  that  he  declined  to 
be  bound  any  longer  by  the  award,  and  since  that  period  he  has  tried  all  in  his  pow<rr 
to  settle  the  question  by  negotiation.  But  let  me  ask  with  what  success?  I  will 
trace  briefly  the  progress  of  the  negotiation,  and  what  had  been  done  till  my  noblo 
friend,  Lord  Ashburton,  took  the  matter  in  hand.  The  noble  lord  says  my  noblo 
friend  is  a  simple-minded  man,  and  is  not  skilled  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy.  Now,  to y 
noble  friend  may  not  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  technicalities  of  tlie  Forei^ 
Office — ^he  may  want  the  skill  to  write  long  protocols;  but  what  did  you  do  in  the 
ten  years  you  were  in  powers—what  was  the  position  in  which  you  left  the  question  r* 
I  submit  you  have  had  enough  of  the  cunning  of  diplomacy  in  former  years.  Yr»tt 
had  a  choice  of  diplomatists.  Yon  had  men  of  the  first  eminence  in  aJl  the  trickery 
and  artifices  of  diplomacy,  and  what  was  your  success?  In  what  position  did  you 
leave  the  negotiations  in  1841,  after  having  had  all  theiite  skilled  and  pmcttsed  di* 
plomatiats  at  your  command,  Sir  Charles  \^igban  included,  and  Lord  Ueytcsbai  t. 
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wbom  TOD  woald  Dot  allow  to  govern  India,  but  whom  you  tfunk  so  adniiralily  fitted^ 
isd  1  agree  with  jou,  for  diplomatic  functions — ^you  had  all  these  and  your  master-mind 
direetiD]^  tbem — and  I  will  now  show,  tracing  the  negotiations,  in  what  position  you  left 
this  question,  a  position  scarcely  less  admirable  than  that  in  which  yon  kftafairs  in  Aflf* 
rhaaistao.  Well,  in  1 83d,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  United 
Ostites,  foreseeing  the  hopelessness  of  negotiating,  made  a  proposition  to  the  English 
gureroment;  which  proposition  you  left  for  months  without  notice.  It  might  have 
beeo  most  proper  that  you  should  not  accept  the  offer  of  Mr.  Livingstone — it  might 
be  most  proper  that  you  should  reject  it ;  but  why  did  you  not  answer  it?  Why, 
with  war  almost  trembling  in  the  balance,  did  you  contemptuously  make  no  answer 
ti  tlte propositiOQ  made  to  you?  Why  leave  the  American  government  for  months 
— nav.  for  more  than  half  a  year,  in  ignorance  of  your  intentions  f  Well,  then,  in 
l*i37'aiid  1838,  you  again  entered  into  communication  with  the  United  States, 
lint  government  proposed,  or  suggested  the  appointment  of  an  exploratory  comniis- 
3foD.  You  consented  to  adopt  the  suggestion,  but  in  doing  so  you  told  them,  that 
,Yoa  anticipated  no  benefit  as  the  result  of  it.  Well,  in  1838  you  renewed  your  com- 
aanieatinna  with  the  United  States,  and  you  pressed  upon  her  government  the 
policy,  not  of  appointing  an  exploratory  commission,  but  of  agreeing  to  a  conven* 
tboal  line.  You  tlien  thought  the  only  true  policy  to  be  pursued  was  to  enter  into 
i  compromise,  and  agree  to  draw  a  conventional  line  of  frontier  between  the  two 
raaatrics.  On  the  lOth  of  January,  1838,  your  minister,  Mr.  Fox,  in  writing  to 
Mr.  Forsyth,  says :  "  Both  governments  have  agreed  to  consider  the  award  of  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  as  binding  upon  neither  party,  and  the  two  governments,  therefore, 
are  as  free  in  this  respect  as  they  were  before  the  reference  to  that  sovereign  was  made. 
The  British  gcvemment,  despairing  of  the  possibility  of  drawing  a  line  that  shall  be  in 
Ktrral  eooformtty  with  the  words  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  has  sugg^ted  that  a  conven- 
twcuil  line  should  be  substituted  for  the  line  described  in  the  treaty,  and  has  proposed, 
ihst,  in  aeeordanee  with  the  principles  of  equity^  and  in  pursuance  of  the  general 
prii;iiee  of  mankind  in  similar  cases,  the  object  of  difference  should  be  equally 
Aif  KJed  between  the  two  differing  parties,  each  of  whom  is  alike  convinced  of  the 
jttstirc  of  his  claim." 

T:iis  is  the  view  taken  of  the  question  by  the  noble  lord  and  his  minister  in  1838. 
fittt  he  went  farther.  In  the  same  document  Mr.  Fox  says :  **•  Her  Majesty^s  govern* 
meut  exeeedingly  regret  that  such  an  obstacle  should  exist  to  prevent  that  settlement 
Uhedivision  of  the  disputed  territory),  which,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
appears  to  be  the  simplest,  the  readiest,  the  most  satisfactory,  and  the  most  just.*' 

No  language  of  mine  could  be  half  so  strotig  in  favour  of  the  treaty  concluded  by 
By  noble  friend ;  but  the  language  of  Mr.  Fox  was  even  yet  more  strong,  for  in  a 
snlseqnent  paragraph  he  says :  **  But  the  very  existence  of  such  conflicting  preten- 
lions  seems  to  prnnt  out  the  expediency  of  a  compromise ;  and  what  compromise  can 
W  more  (air  than  that  wiuch  would  give  to  eaeh  party  one- half  of  the  subject-matter 
i&  diiipiite.'' 

These  are  strong  opinions  to  come  from  the  noble  lord  who  made  the  statement 
vbieh  the  House  has  just  heard.  Can  any  one  for  a  moment  doubt  that  in  1838  the 
EoUe  lard  was  in  favour  of  a  conventional  line  P  'Jlie  American  government  had 
however  suggested  the  appointment  of  an  exploring  commission,  but  the  noble  lord 
*oid  them  that  such  a  commission  never  could  lead  to  any  useful  result,  and  there- 
fe>r«  he  objected  to  it;  but  so  anxious  was  he  to  conciliate,  that  he  would  not  with- 
hoid  his  consent  to  its  appointment,  if  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  to  act  could 
he  agreed  upon.  But  what  did  the  noble  lonl  do — what  did  he  effect  from  1838  up 
ttt  ^ptember,  1841,  when  he  quitted  office?  The  noble  lord  attempted  to  come 
('>  ag  agreement  upon  the  principle,  and  I  will  show  you  the  result.  He  began  by 
triliog  the  American  government  that  be  despaired  of  success,  and  when  the  Ame- 
nno  gov^oment  a»ked  the  question,  '*  How  Is  the  inquiry  of  the  commission  to 
lead  to  a  practical  result  ? ''  the  noble  lord  answered  with  a  species  of  sneer  in  which 
ht  moeb  indulged  on  some  occasions,  that  inasmuch  as  the  proposal  for  its  appoint- 
nmi  ofiginatea  with  thein,  they  were  the  proper  persons  to  answer  the  questions ; 
bv<'oa]d  not  do  it  because  her  Majesty's  government  had  already  expressed  an  opinion 
tbai  it  eottld  lead  to  no  useful  result.  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Forsyth  to 
vticb  I  beibte  referred,  says :  '*  Her  Migesty*8  government  have  themselves  alceady 
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stated,  that  they  have  little  expectation  that  such  a  commission  could  lead  to  an\H 
useful  result,  and  they  would  on  that  account  be  disposed  to  object  to  it,  and  if  beri 
Majesty^s  government  were  now  to  agree  to  appoint  such  a  commission  it  would  be 
only  in  compliance  with  the  desire  so  strongly  expressed  by  the  government  of  thel 
United  States,  and  in  spite  of  doubts  which  her  Majesty's  government  still  continue 
to  entertain  of  the  efficacy  of  the  measure."  [Lord  Palmerston — Read  the  whole] 
I  have  no  objeciion,  for  1  do  not  wish  to  misquote  the  noble  lord.  He  proceed?  a^ 
fiillowiii :  '"  lUir  wIeIi  respect  to  the  way  in  which  the  report  of  the  commission  might 
be  expected  to  lead  to  an  ultimate  settlement  of  the  question,  her  Majesty's  govemmeot 
in  I  lie  fin?t  place  conceived  that  it  was  meant  by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
that  If  the  cum  mission  should  discover  highlands  answering  to  the  description  of  thel 
tr^tiiy,  a  connecting  line  drawn  from  those  highlands  to  the  head  of  the  St.  Croix 
should  be  dccmiitl  to  be  a  portion  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries. 
But  her  Maji^^tv's  government  would  further  beg  to  refer  Mr.  Forsyth  to  the  notes  of 
Mr  Machine  oV  the  5lh  of  June,  1833,  and  of  the  11th  and  28th  of  March,  18,14, 
i>n  this  liiibjeet ;  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  government  of  the  United  Stato-ij 
ai'pears  to  have  contemplated  as  one  of  the  possible  results  of  the  proposed  commi<i* 
esbn  of  explnt-atliin,  that  such  additional  information  might  possibly  be  obtaincil 
re^ipecljng  the  fefiiures  of  the  country,  in  the  district  to  which  the  treaty  relates,  as| 
might  remuve  all  doubt  as  to  the  impracticability  of  laying  down  a  boundary  in  strict 
accurdauce  with  the  letter  of  the  treaty.  And  if  the  investigation  of  the  proposed 
c^immUsion  bhoulii  ^how  that  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  finding  a  line  strietlr 
c^mformahle  with  tlie  description  contained  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  constitutional 
liifbeuUies  wliiih  nnw  prevent  the  United  States  from  agreeing  to  a  conventional  line 
nijy  possibly  he  removed,  and  the  way  may  thus  be  prepared  for  the  satisfactory 
seltli?ment  of  llit*  difference  by  an  equitable  division  of  the  disputed  territory.  Biii 
if  ilie  tivo  govtTiiments  should  agree  to  the  apoointment  of  such  a  commis>sioB,  it 
wuuhi  be  i^ece^^^ary  that  their  agreement  should  first  be  recorded  in  a  conveotiun, 
and,  it  would  obviously  be  indispensable  that  the  state  of  Maine  should  be  an  assent- 
Intjf  party  to  the  iirrangement."  ' 

iVclh  the  eoiiT  mission  to  the  appointment  of  which  the  noble  lord  gave  his  con- 
fient  ill  iSJbi,  wai*  to  lead  to  an  equitable  division  of  the  disputed  territory;  we  liave 
ct'itie  to  that  st-tUement  without  any  of  the  expense  or  delay  of  a  commission ;  and  1 
will  ii^k  the  Ikmsi*  whether,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed  la>i 
year,  we  did  iii>L  act  a  wise  and  prudent  part?  Now,  I  wish  the  House  to  bear  iu 
mind  what  it  is  1  am  labouring  to  prove.  I  want  to  show  that  when  we  came  iot*) 
power  iu  1^41,  it  was  most  desirable  that  we  should  attempt  to  effect  a  conciliutorvj 
arrangeineut  wiih  America,  at  once,  and  without  the  loss  of  time  and  the  expense  oi| 
an  cx|ih>ratorj  tummission.  What  I  want  to  prove  is,  that  the  Hue  agreed  to  and 
settled  by  uiy  ouble  friend  is  one  perfectly  consistent  with  the  honour  of  the  country, 
and  one  which  cmly  a  few  short  years  ago  the  noble  lord  was  himself  anxious  to 
ajJopt,  and  1  ikiiik  1  have  already  gone  far  to  prove  that  our  course  was  a  wise  one, 
utid  that  by  ad' opting  a  conventional  line  we  took  the  course  the  noble  lord  himself 
was  aiixiiius  tu  jmrsue  in  1838.  It  appears  that  the  principle  of  a  commission  was 
Bgrcfd  upon  bv  the  two  governments  in  1838.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1838,  the  noble 
lord  seiii  ciut  the  draft  of  a  convention  for  the  new  commission.  The  noble  lord 
thought  that  the  jirinciples  he  laid  down  in  that  draft  could  not  be  departed  from. 
On  the  2fJth  rtf  July,  1839,  it  was  found,  however,  that  Mr.  Forsyth,  so  far  from  ac- 
cepting Jintl  adt>j>ling  the  draught  of  the  convention  so  sent  him  by  the  noble  lord, 
Bent  Mr.  Fox  hi^  draught  of  the  American  counter- project — another  project  for  til 
irommission,  ami  lljen  the  noble  lord  found  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  between 
hiuiself  and  the  government  at  Washington —tluit  there  was,  in  fact,  no  agreement 
between  theni.  Ou  the  3rd  of  July,  1840,  the  noble  lord,  writing  to  Mr.  Fox,  sa\< 
**The  British  goveniment  accordingly  transmitted  in  April  of  last  year,  for  the 
consideration  ol  the  president,  the  draught  of  a  convention  to  regulate  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  propo.sed  commission.  The  preamble  of  that  draught  recited  textuaily 
the  agree meut  which  bad  been  come  to,  by  means  of  notes  which  had  been  exchang- 
ed between  the  two  governments;  and  the  articles  of  the  draught  were  framed,  a.< 
her  Mi4Jc^ty*!i  gi/vernment  considered,  in  strict  conformity  with  that  agreement.  But 
the  goveratueot  of  the  United  States  did  not  think  prober  to  assent  to  the  cooven- 
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tija  so  proposed.  That  goveromcnt  did  oot,  iDdeed,  allege  that  the  proposed  con- 
Tcatiou  vas  &t  variance  with  the  result  of  the  previous  correspondence  between  the 
two  goTemaieQls ;  but  it  thought  that  convention  would  establish  a  joint  commission 
v.:'  mere  exploration  and  survey ;  and  the  president  was  of  opinion  that  the  step  next 
u>  be  taken  by  the  two  governments  ought  to  bear  upon  its  face  stipulations  which 
:r.ust  necessarily  lead  to  a  final  settlement  under  some  form  or  other,  and  within  a 
rva^ooable  time.  The  United  States*  government  accordingly  sent  to  you,  for  trans- 
!nt5.sion  to  her  Majesty^s  government,  a  counter-draught  of  convention,  varying  con- 
^iilcnkbly,  as  Mr.  Forsyth  admitted,  in  some  parts,  from  the  draught  as  proposed  by 
iier  M.^jrsiy*s  government.  But  Mr.  Forsyth  added,  that  the  United  States*  govern- 
fiient  did  not  deem  it  necess^ary  to  comment  upon  the  alterations  so  made,  as  the  text 
of  the  coQDter-draught  would  be  found  sufficiently  perspicuous." 

Now  this  was  the  state  of  matters  in  1840.  We  had  then  Lord  Palmerston  com- 
f'ljioing  of  nothing  effectual  having  been  done ;  but  then,  they  had  got  the  British 
f^rrject  and  the  American  counter- jiroject.  There  was  this  ditference,  however,  be- 
tween them — the  one  contained  the  proposition  for  appointing  an  arbitrator,  and  the 
other  did  not.  It  was  the  American  project  that  proposed  an  arbitrator.  Then  the 
a  >ble  lord  wrote  to  Mr.  Fox  that  he  rejected  the  project  of  the  American  government 
Jr^jgeiher.  Well,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1840,  the  noble  lord  sent  Mr.  Fox  another 
iinui^ht  of  the  convention,  which  was  transmitted  by  him  to  Mr.  Forsyth  on  the  28th 
:•:  July,  and  how  was  it  received  ?  Why,  on  the  13th  of  August,  also  in  1840,  Mr. 
Forsyth  sent  our  minister  another  counter- project — a  second  counter*project,  even  as 
the  noble  lord  had  done,  nor  had  they  come  to  any  better  understanding  down  to 
August  1841,  when  the  time  was  approaching  for  the  change  in  the  government. 
(Jo  the  24th  August,  1841,  only  a  few  days  before  the  noble  lord  left  office,  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Fox  as  follows:  '*  Uer  Majesty's  government  received  with  very  great  regret 
the  second  American  counter-draft  of  a  convention  for  determining  the  boundary 
b^ween  the  United  States  and  the  British  North  American  provinces,  which  you 
transmitted  to  me  laat  autumn,  in  your  despatch  of  the  15th  of  August,  1840,  be- 
cause that  counter-draft  contained  so  many  inadmissible  propositions,  that  it  plainly 
slinwed  that  her  Majesty's  government  could  entertain  no  hope  of  concluding  any 
arraogemezit  on  this  subject  with  the  government  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  that  there 
va^  no  use  in  taking  any  further  steps  in  the  negotiation  till  the  new  president  should 
ci-me  into  power.  Her  Majesty's  government  had  certainly  persuaded  themselves 
th^it  the  draught  which,  in  pursuance  of  your  instructions,  you  presented  to  Mr. 
Fi>r«yth  on  the  28th  of  July,  1840,  wa<i  so  fair  in  its  provisious,  and  so  well  calculated 
Vi  htiufi  the  differences  between  the  two  governments  about  the  boundary  to  a  just 
aa'l  satisfactory  conclusion,  that  it  would  have  been  at  once  accepted  by  the  govern- 
nueot  of  the  United  States,  or  that  if  the  American  government  had  proposed  to  make 
acy  alterations  in  it,  those  alterations  would  have  related  merely  to  matters  of  detail, 
xiAi  woold  not  have  borne  upon  any  essential  points  of  the  arrangement;  and  her 
Majesty**  government  were  the  more  confirmed  in  this  hope,  because  almost  all  the 
ULkiu  principles  of  the  arrangement  which  that  draught  was  intended  to  carry  into 
ixecution  had,  as  her  Majesty's  government  conceived,  been  either  suggested  by,  or 
agreed  to,  by  the  United  States'  government  itself.*' 

This  was  in  August,  1841,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  the  noble  lord,  in 
oHjeetiDg  to  the  propositions  of  the  American  government,  had  used  terms,  which,  if 
«;Ter  ezpressioDS  exhibited  dissent  to  a  proposition  that  diplomatist  disapproved  of, 
most  sQeeessfolly  expressed  dissent  in  all  its  varieties.  After  a  negotiation  of  four 
years,  the  ooble  lord  said  of  the  arrangements  proposed  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  that  as  to  the  preamble,  her  Majesty's  government  "  cannot  possibly 
s-^ee  i"  to  the  second  article,  "  her  Majesty's  government  cannot  consent ;"  to  the 
taird  article,  ^^  her  Majesty's  government  must  object."  The  seventh  article,  it  was 
•aid,  imposes  duties  upon  the  commissioners  *^  incompatible  with  each  other."  I  am 
qo^iCiog  the  ^ery  words  used  by  the  noble  lord,  and  to  every  article  there  was  an  ob- 
jdctinio  stated  in  a  different  form  till  they  came  to  the  tenth,  and  of  that  the  noble  lord 
Kiid,--"  Bat  of  all  the  propositions  made  by  the  American  government,  none  can  be 
BKire  inadmissible  than  that  contained  in  article  10." 

Thus  to  one  article  the  noble  lord  cannot  agree  -—to  a  second  he  cannot  assent*^ 
Uj  a  third  be  «aid  it  proposed  incompatible  daties — and  the  fourth  was  more  objoc- 
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tinnable  than  the  preceding;  for  that  article,  he  said,  suggested  that  MitohellV 
map  should  be  used  as  evidence  bearino^  upon  the  question,  whereas  every  one 
knew  that  it  was  full  of  gross  inaccuracies,  and  ^Mier  Majesty*8  governmcDt 
can  never  agree  to  this  proposal,  nor  to  any  modification  of  it."  'Thus  they  bad 
begun  this  discussion  in  1783,  and  in  1841  we  find  the  noble  lord,  with  all  his  diplo- 
matic skill,  and  all  his  knowledge,  and  all  his  astuteness,  and  aided  as  he  might  have 
been  by  Sir  G.  Vaughan  and  Lord  Ileytesbury,  still  with  no  prospect  of  peace  before 
him ;  but  on  the  contrary,  almost  two  days  before  he  quitted  office,  declaring  that  lie 
could  not  agree,  that  he  dissented,  that  he  entirely  di&sentetl,  and  that  he  positiTely 
declined  to  assent  to  propositions  made  to  him ;  that  these  propositions  were  fnaoded 
upon  principles  utterly  to  be  repudiated ;  that  the  first  was  inadmissible,  the  second 
bad,  and  the  third  worse;  and  finally,  that  the  noble  lord,  on  behalf  of  the 
British  government,  abandoned  every  hope  of  settling  the  question,  as  lon^  a^i 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  in  the  president's  chair.  It  was  in  this  state  tlut  the  noble 
lord  left  these  negotiations.  But  then  the  noble  lord  had  said  that  he  would  make 
proposals  of  his  own  for  settling  the  dispute.  And  what  does  the  House  thiok  ^rere 
the  noble  Ionics  proposals  in  that  desperate  state  of  circumstances  f  The  proposal 
of  the  noble  lord,  after  fifty-eight  years  of  controversy,  submitted  by  hiai  to  the 
American  government  for  the  purpose  of  a  speedy  settlement,  was,  that  comniiii- 
sioners  should  be  nominated  on  both  sides ;  that  they  should  attempt  to  make  a  set- 
tlement of  this  long  disputed  question ;  and  then,  if  that  failed,  that  the  Kin^  <if 
Prussia,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  King  of  Saxony,  were  to  be  called  in,  not  to 
act  as  umpires,  but  they  were  each  to  be  requested  to  name  a  scientific  man,  and  that 
these  three  members  of  a  scientific  commission  should  proceed  to  arbitrate.  Wa^ 
there  ever  a  proposition  like  this  suggested  for  the  arrangement  of  a  qnestton  ou 
which  two  countries  had  differed  for  fifly -eight  years  ?  And  tliis,  too,  was  propof  fd 
after  the  failure  of  the  arbitration  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  HuUand,  and  when  they 
had  their  commission  of  exploration  in  vain.  And  yet,  with  all  this,  there  were  to 
be  three  scientific  men,  foreign  professors — one  from  Prussia,  one  from  Sardinia,  and 
one  from  Saxony !  to  do  what  P  and  where  were  they  to  meet,  or  how  were  they  to 
come  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment  ?  What  must  the  people  of  the  State  of  Maine  have 
thought  of  this  proposition  when  they  read  that  they  were  to  be  visited  by  three  pro- 
fessors from  Saxony,  Sardinia,  and  Prussia?  But  what  said  the  noble  lord*8  own 
minister  on  hearing  of  this  proposition  ?  Mr.  Fox,  in  writing  to  the  noble  lord  said, 
*'  For  God^s  sake,  if  you  have  arbitrators,  do  not  have  professional  men."  That  was 
on  record.  ^'  Have,"  he  said,  ^*  if  you  like,  three  sovereigns,  but  no  philosophers.^  It 
was  true  that  their  judgment  should  be  guided  by  scientific  men;  but  the  final  judg- 
ment should  be  wiih  statesmen  and  not  with  mere  professors,  and  this,  for  many 
obvious  reasons,  was  a  point  of  very  great  importance.  So  also  said  Mr.  Featber- 
stonhaugh  whom  the  noble  lord  had  praised,  and  praised  justly.  But  then,  the  noble 
lord  relied  solely  upon  Mr.  Feathers tonhaugh  and  Colonel  Mudge.  The  noble  lord 
would  not  depart  one  inch  from  Featherstonhaugh  and  Mudge.  Ten  years  had  elaps- 
ed before  the  noble  lord  would  agree  to  settle  the  question,  and  then  he  wonld  not 
move  from  the  conclusions  to  which  he  had  arrived  through  the  means  of  those  two 
gentlemen.  The  instant  Mr.  Webster  came  into  ofiSce,  the  noble  lord  attacked  bim 
with  Featherstonhaugh  and  Mudge.  He  called  upon  Mr.  Webster  to  snboiit. 
*'  But  no,*'  said  Mr.  Webster,  ^^  I  have  got  a  Featherstonhaugh  and  Mndge  of  ray 
own.  and  I  am  as  well  satisfied  with  these  as  you  are  with  yours."  The  noble  lord 
wanted  to  force  conviction  on  the  United  States;  but  they  would  not  be  convinced. 
But  what  said  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  to  the  nobU  lord's  proposition  ?  Tlmt  it  was 
quite  true  a  commission  might  be  appointed ;  but  the  commissioners  might  not  give 
in  their  report  until  the  expiration  of  eight  or  ten  years,  and  then  the  expense  of  the 
commission  might  exceed  the  value  of  tlie  territory  in  dispute,  and,  after  all,  the  de- 
cision might  be  against  them.  For  God's  sake,  said  Mr.  Fox,  the  noble  lonl*B  minis- 
ter, do  not  appoint  professors ;  go  on,  said  the  noble  lord's  favourite  commissioner, 
with  a  commission  if  you  will,  but  it  may  exceed  the  value  of  the  territory,  and  after 
all,  the  decision  may  be  against  you.  However,  there  was  a  change  in  the  American 
government,  and  then  Mr.  Fox  in  despair  set  about  executing  the  instructions  of  the 
noble  lord.  The  noble  lord  said : — **  Let  us  consider  the  American  contre  prmet  n% 
unreasonable,  undeserving  of  answer — ^as  withdrawn  from  consideration,  and  now 
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sabfflit  my  original  projel  to  Mr.  Webster,  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  and  persuade 
bio)  it  if^  reasonable." 

Mr.  Fox  accordingly  waited  on  Mr.  Webster,  and  thus  describes  the  reception  his 
jtniposab  met  with  from  that  gentleman,  **  I  found  him  entirely  ignorant  of  the  last 
previous  movements  of  the  two  governments  on  the  subject."  Mr.  Webster  not  hav* 
io^  watched  tlie  progress  of  these  presets  and  contre-praiets,  says,  ^*  Give  me  time  to 
mjt$ter  this  difficult  question."  I  know  what  that  'is  :  I  have  been  trying  to  wade 
(hnittgli  it  ever  since  it  began  in  1783,  and  I  ask  the  sympathy  of  any  one  who  has  been 
^'itjfttcd  to  a  »miiar  infliction.  At  last  Mr.  Fox  reports,  from  communications  with 
Mr.  Webster,  his  conviction  of  a  willingness  to  conclude  the  dispute  by  the  compromise 
ou conventional  line  of  boundary.  That  was  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Webster,  a  wise 
and  sagaeioos  man,  came  to  before  he  had  waded  through  one-half  of  the  controversy ; 
aQd  AS  we  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  we  resolved,  instead  of  appointing  commis- 
FJooers,  trusting  to  the  evidence  Mr.  Fox  adduced  of  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
ratttti  States^  government  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  we  resolved  to  make  one 
eifurt  to  oonelude  the  long-pending  dispute  by  a  conventional  line  mutually  satisfac- 
lofy.  And  was  it  not  time  for  us  (o  do  so  ?  There  are  questions  which  admit  of 
tielky;  there  are  speculative  points  of  difference  which  may  be  hung  up  for  years 
vitbout  compromising  national  interests  or  injuriously  affecting  the  settlement  of 
tbem,'  but  there  are  others  in  respect  to  which  delay  brings  with  it  certain  peril. 
Aod  what  was  the  f>ower  of  the  aiguments  in  this  case  against  further  delay  ?  Have 
yoa  rtad  the  correspondence  of  your  own  colonial  officers  as  to  what  passed  on  the 
frrjoder  ?  I  hope  to  hear  from  a  late  high  commissioner,  the  gallant  officer  near  me, 
\i'*  testiaaony  as  to  what  was  the  result  of  the  delay  respecting  the  disputed  territory. 
[Sir  11.  Douglas :  ^^  Hear."]  Did  we  gain  by  this  procrastination  ?  No.  America 
W28  Dearer  at  hand.  Every  month  that  passed  was  undermining  our  dominion  over 
that  coodnenL  I  ask  my  gallant  and  lion,  friend,  for  instance,  whether  in  1828  he 
*M  not  apprehend  an  American  subject  and  bring  him  to  trial  for  encroachments  on 
thi«  disputed  territory,  and  whether  on  the  very  spot  on  which  he  was  taken,  a  fort 
bs^  Bot  since  been  erected,  by  the  authorities  of  Maine  ?  [Sir  H.  Dougks :  ^*  Hear."] 
The  vast  tkie  of  population — that  rapid  and  resistless  tide  which  knows  no  ebb- 
presses  on  from  day  to  day,  and  each  month  that  passed  saw  our  territory  further 
eocroacbed  on — the  dominion  we  had  in  1838,  we  retained  not  in  1840;  and  had  we 
postponed  the  settlement  for  another  five  years,  the  question  would  have  settled  itself 
tv  a  contest  for  actual  possession.  If  we  had  pursued  then  the  course  for  the  future 
which  had  been  pursued  in  the  past,  let  me  Cell  you,  that  however  boastful  your 
laogoage  might  have  been,  you  would  have  placed  yourself  in  an  infinitely  worse 
P*»iti<m  than  when  you  previously  attempted  to  settle  the  question.  Now  let  me 
r^fer  to  some  of  our  colonial  authorities  to  prove  that  it  would  not  have  been  wise  in 
us  (notwithstanding  our  Featherstonhaugh  and  Mudge)  to  have  waited,  relying  on 
fuaimissions,  for  some  five  years  longer,  with  no  reasonable  prospect  of  a  satisfactory 
ftettlemeBt.  In  April  1840,  Sir  J.  Harvey  writes  thus  to  Mr.  Fox: — '*  A  sudden 
and  entirely  unexpected  interruption  has  been  made  by  a  large  body  of  the  people  of 
yiMw  (under  the  authority  of  certain  resolutions  of  the  legt Mature  of  the  State)  into 
s  part  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  which  has  hitherto  been  in  the  possession  of 
< treat  Brituo.'' 

Sir  J.  Harvey  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  an  excellent  and  judicious  officer 
with  whom  he  came  to  an  i^^reement,  by  the  exercise  of  mutual  forbearance  and  dis- 
<^tioa.  But  what  was  that  agreement : — "  That  Great  Britain  should  hold  a  part 
of  the  disputed  territory,  Maine  denying  the  right  of  such  possession,  and  that 
Maine  shoald  hold  another  portion  of  the  territory.  Great  Britain  denying  the  right 
t^<Qehoeeupation.'' 

Here  then  was  the  eonrentton.  What  is  the  account  of  the  hostile  preparations 
of  Maine  afforded  by  onr  minister,  Mr.  Sherwood  ? — **  Every  thing  wears  in  Maine 
a  wariike  appearance;  the  people  are  hot  for  it.  The  draughting  of  the  militia  has 
comroeneed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  intention  of  the  State;  it  is,  to  take 
P«^««sioo  of  the  territory  we  daim." 

And  was  the  agreement  entered  into  with  Sir  John  Harvey  adhered  to  by  the 
Slate?  What  said  Sir  John  Harvey  to  Mr.  Fox?  "  Upon  the  ratification  of  an  agree- 
ment to  tlHs  effisctt  accomptnied  as  it  was  by  an  assurance  from  General  Scott 
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(which  to  me  was  entirely  coDclusive),  of  his  conviction  that  it  would  be  fulfilled  by 
Maine  ^cheerfully  and  in  good  faith,'  I  immediately  ordered  buck  to  Canada  ber 
Majesty's  llth  regiment,  which  was  then  in  the  occupation  of  botli  banks  of  the  St. 
John  river,  just  below  the  confluence  of  it  with  the  Madawaska,  and  I  shortly  alter- 
wards  despatched  the  warden  of  the  disputed  territory  with  a  suitable  posse,  with 
instructions  to  seize  and  destroy  all  timber  illegally  cut,  and  ettectually  to  prevent, 
by  the  force  of  the  laws  of  this  province,  all  further  depredations  upon  the  timber  ot' 
that  portion  of  the  disputed  territory  comprised  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  St.  Joliu. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  these  orders  been  given,  and  these  movements  made,  io  the 
very  spirit,  as  I  declare  to  your  excellency,  of  an  anxious  desire  on  my  part,  to  give 
etfect  to  what  I  considered  to  be  the  true  intent  of  the  arrangement,  wbeu  I  learned, 
with  equal  astonishment  and  concern,  that  a  portion  of  the  armed  posse  of  Muiae 
had  not  only  ailvanced  from  the  valley  of  the  Restook  to  that  of  the  Upper  St.  Joan, 
and  had  established  and  commenced  fortifying  itself  fwhy  do  this,  if  not  cooseioiis 
of  the  infringement  of  the  agreement  which  it  was  committing?)  at  the  moiitli  of 
the  Fish  River;  but  that  the  person  in  charge  of  this  party  (of  the  name  of  Xye;, 
had  actually  threatened  to  arrest  the  British  warden  (wtiose  posse  was  unarmed  J,  Id 
the  execution  of  the  duties  which  I  had  assigned  to  him.^' 

These  are  the  evidences  of  the  impropriety  of  delay.     What  further  is  the  advice 
of  Lord  Sydenham?     On  the  21st  of  May,  1841  (one  of  the  last  letters  the  noble 
lord  could  have  written),  he  thus  wrote  to  Sir.  W.  Oolcbrooke :  — '^  I  entertain   ibe 
most  decided  opinion  that  the  Americans  ought  never  to  have  been  permitted  by  Sir 
John  Harvey  to  form  that  establishment,  which  was  in  direct  and  open  violation  of 
the  convention  made  by  himself;  but  it  has  been  suffered,  and  thus  the  curious  an>. 
maly  is  presented  of  an  armed  posse,  in  the  pay  and  under  the  authority  of  a  Foreign 
State,  being  stationed  in  a  district  over  which  her  Majesty  claims,  and  has  exercised 
jurisdiction.     Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  true  that  the  authority  of  the  warden  extends, 
even  according  to  the  interpretation  above  referred  to,  over  the  fort  at  Fish  River,  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  extremely  imprudent  and  unwise  to  call  it  in  question, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  carry  it  to  its  full  extent,  which  would  really  be  the 
removal  of  the  American  posse  altogether.     A  case  might  arise  of  so  grave  a  ciia* 
racter,  in  the  shape  of  insult  or  injury  to  her  Majesty *s  subjects  along  the  St.  Johi/s, 
as  would  necessitate  interference  with  this  force,  and  justify  the  collision  that  must 
attend  it,  but  every  endeavour  should  be  used  to  avoid  it,  and  certainly  the  offeuce 
contecnplated  as  likely  to  call  for  it,  is  one  of  the  last  which  would  be  a  sutlicieot 
motive  for  what  might  be  attended  with  such  serious  consequences." 

That  is  the  account  Lord  Sydenham  gave  of  the  state  of  affairs;  you  cannot  repel 
his  authority.    Yet  what  more  humiliating  position  could  the  interests  of  this  coaotry 
be  placed  in  ?     We  are  obliged  to  mareh  men  to  drive  a  foreign  force  out  of  our 
territory.     What  a  situation  of  relations  with  the  United  States!     We  know  the 
state  of  things  in  1841  was  such  that  twenty-two  battalions  were  in  Canada,  an4l  if 
we  had  not  settled  the  qnestion,  those  battalions  would  have  remained  there,     L>«>rd  < 
Sydenham,  moreover,  said, — "  From  my  despatch  of  the  21st  ult.,  your  excellenc/  ' 
will  have  learned  my  views,  in  regard  to  the  exercise  by  the  warden  of  any  authority,  j 
over  that  part  of  the  disputed  territory  now  in  possession  of  the  state  of  Maine. — 1 
still  continue  to  think  that  every  exeriion  should  be  made  not  inconsistent  with  the 
national  honour  and  the  safety  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  to  prevent  a  collision ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  allow  the  people  of  Maine  to  carry  out  the  schemes  which  yuu 
suppose  to  be  in  contemplation,  without  an  entire  sacrifice  of  British  interests.      I 
trust  that  the  further  information  which  Mr.  M^Lauchlan  is  seeking,  will  show  tluit 
some  mistake  exists  as  to  their  intentions,  if  not,  1  shall  immediately  upon  receiving  • 
your  letter  and  further  report,  apply  to  Mr.  Fox,  with  a  request  that  he  will  at  once  t 
appeal  to  the  federal  government,  to  prevent  acts  on  the  part  of  Maine  which  are  | 
contrary  to  the  existing  arrangements  between  the  countries,  and  which,  if  persisted  J 
in,  must  inevitably  lead  to  collision." 

Sir  W.  Colebrooke  wrote  to  the  same  effect  to  the  noble  lord.  He  said — **  The 
encroachments  that  have  taken  place,  and  the  emU-irrassments  that  they  have  occa- 
sioned, induce  me  to  consider  that  no  time  should  be  lost  for  effecting  such  a  settle- 
ment as  may  be  now  practicable,  and  not  a  comjiromise  of  the  settlers*  rights  on 
either  side  of  the  St.  John's.    Circumstances  might,  at  one  time,  have  induced  Uie 
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Americuis  to  anent  to  such  a  line,  if  any  were  attainable,  preferable  to  that  proposed : 
but  the  settlements  on  the  south  of  the  river,  would  lead  the  people  of  Maine  to 
oppose  it,  and  such  opposition  would  eflfbctually  prevent  the  United  States  from 
l3«Qtillg  to  iu" 

Have  I  not,  then,  br  strict  proof,  shown  that  in  1841,  the  matter  admitted  of  no 
dday?— that  the  pnbhc  peaee  on  the  frontier  was  compromised — that  %ur  amicable 
relatioDS  with  the  United  States  were  endangered —that  it  would  have  been  unwise 
to  enter  npon  a  new  commission  which  might  have  lasted  for  years,  and  must  have 
kd  either  to  our  loss  of  the  territory  by  constant  encroachment,  or  to  the  necessity 
fors  resort  to  arms  for  its  protection  ?  We  determined,  then,  to  make  every  effort 
fer  ED  honoifrable  adjustment,  and  to  invite,  with  that  view,  the  assistance  of  a 
noUeman  we  believed  best  calculated,  by  his  character,  to  attract  the  confidence  of 
bod)  eoantries.  The  noble  lord  opposite  says,  there  were  some  prejudices  and 
interests  as  to  the  United  States,  which  precluded  I>ord  Ashburton  from  baing  the 
proper  peivon  for  such  a  commission.  Sir,  I  never  heard  of  such  prejudices.  I  never 
beanl  of  soch  imputations.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  there  could  be  any  considerations 
to  which  Lord  Ashburton  would  listen,  except  that  of  his  country's  real  welfare. 
And,  I  wUl  add,  that  it  was  through  his  Swn  wish  alone,  that  he  became  not  a 
csbioet  councillor  of  her  Majesty.  He  filled  office  with  me  in  1835.  There  is  no 
oao  ia  the  whole  range  of  public  characters,  whom  I  consider  more  calculated  to  give 
streogth  toagoTemment  than  Lord  Ashburton.  But  ambition  was  not  his  object: 
he  lOQgbt  only  ao  honourable  retirement ;  cheered  by  the  satisfactory  recollection 
of  many  years'  creditable  discharge  of  public  duties.  Through  his  own  act  alone 
be  vas  not  included  in  the  cabinet.  It  was  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  adminis- 
tndon  that  he,  disregarding  private  wishes  and  inclinations,  and  believing  his 
ioiiieoee  might  be  beneficial  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  undertook  his  important 
mission;  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  deserves  well  of  his  country— not  only  for  having 
nodertaken  it,  but  for  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  ir.  His  conduct  merits 
approbation,  and  I  claim  for  the  government  all  the  responsibility  which  belongs 
to  so  entire  approval  of  it.  We  think  him  entitled  to  every  acknowledgment ;  it 
is  the  gDvemment,  therefore,  not  Lord  Ashburton,  that  is  to  be  condemned  on 
leeooDt  of  the  treaty,  if  condemnation  be  considered  just.  But  I  conceive  that 
iostesd  of  condeoanation.  Lord  Ashburton  and  the  goyemment  ought  to  meet  with 
pohlie  acknowledgment  and  g^titude.  He  went  out  to  the  United  States  to  effect 
i  settlement.  I  think  I  have  shown  that  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  attempt 
farther  explorations  and  inoniries  by  commissions.  In  some  quarters,  it  appears 
that  the  American  minister,  Mr.  Webster,  has  met  with  censure  on  account  of  the 
tKstv,  similar  to  that  which  has  assailed  Lord  Ashburton  ;  but  I  believe  he  was 
^IQiUy  anioiated  by  a  spirit  of  sincere  regard  for  the  interests  of  his  country,  unin- 
fltMieed  by  political  considerations.  If,  then,  a  conventional  line  were  to  be  adopted, 
vHat  basts  were  we  to  take  for  the  negotiation  f  We  hoped  for  a  more  favourable 
lioe  than  the  King  of  Holland  had  assigned  us.  What  impression  does  the  noble 
Iwi  eotertaio  as  to  the  likelihood  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  agreeing  to  a  line 
nore  fiivoarable  for  ns?  For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  thev  were  honestly  persuaded 
of  the  justice  of  their  claims,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Lord  Ashburton 
^od,  on  bis  arrival  in  America,  one  almost  unanimous  bond  fide  conscientious 
feeling,  that  their  claims  were  founded  on  justice.  You  may  say  it  was  an  erroneous 
■ad  onfouoded  impression;  and  you  may  be  just  as  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  our 
cUoL  But  can  you  ever  effect  any  adjustment  without  some  degree  of  mutual 
cooeesMon  ? »  And  the  impression  of  the  Americans  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
i>oble  lord*s  conduct.  The  noble  lord  did  not  insist  on  our  extreme  rights.  He 
bad  liitened  to  compromise ;  subsequently  to  1835  he  professed  a  readiness  to  divide 
the  territory.  The  impression  of  those  in  America  most  favourable  for  a  settle- 
ntent  was«  that  we  might  possibly  allow  an  acquiescence  in  the  award  of  the  King 
of  Holhuid  (**  the  Dutchman's  line*'),  but  nothing  beyond  it :  and  if  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton had  attempted  to  take  any  other  basis  than  this,  he  might  as  well  have  altogether 
ihaadooed  the  attempt  at  arrangement.  As  to  advancing  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States  to  certain  heights  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  the  St«  Lawrence,  we 
acted  not  hastily;  we  were  most  desirous  that  every  boundary  line  should  duly 
protect  the  interests  of  our  North  American  provinces — which  we  were  determined 
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to  defend  with  the  whole  power  of  the  BritiBh  Empire,  so  long  as  tbey  iiiaiiife»led 
a  sincere  and  honest  desire  to  maintain  the  connection.  We  did,  thenlbre  (feeling 
it  of  the  highest  moment  not  to  compromise  their  security),  before  enteiiag  into 
any  communication  with  Lord  Ashbarton,  consult  many  of  the  highest  military 
authorities ;  among  them,  the  gallant  oflScer  (Sir  H.  Donfl^)»  whose  ability  axKi 
experience  Atitle  his  opinion  to  much  respect.  Sir  James  Kempt,  Lord  Seatoo,  Sir 
George  Murray,  and,  t  may  add,  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  We  consulted  all  tUet>e 
distinguished  officers  as  to  the  most  desirable  line  of  boundary  in  a  military  poiot  of 
▼lew.  Our  great  object  was  to  select,  in  preference  to  that  part  of  the  boaa^lary 
awarded  by  the  King  of  Holland,  some  boundary  that  should  better  countervail  any 
possibility  of  dispute.  And  I  apprehend  that  we  succeeded.  We  have  got  more 
favourable  terms  by  Lord  Ashburton's  boundary,  so  far  as  military  security  is  con« 
cemed,  than  those  which  were  given  by  the  boundary  of  the  King  of  Hollaod.  We 
did  deem  it  a  great  object  to  prevent  the  Americans  from  having  the  oommaod  of 
those  heights  which  overlooked  the  St.  Lawrence:  but  the  King  of  UollmQd  had 
given  those  heights  to  the  United  States ;  and  I  beg  to  tell  the  noble  lord,  who  ia  tlu? 
foremost  to  condemn  this  proposal,  that  the  acquiescence  in  that  alteration  of  boun* 
dary  has  been  met  by  great  objections  fn  the  United  States,  and  that  there  are  aomo 
in  the  United  States  who  consider  that  very  gpreat  sacrifices  have  been  made  by  that 
government  in  giving  up  that  part  of  the  boundary  which  was  awarded  Co  tiie 
United  States  by  the  King  of  Holland.  Now,  how  stands  the  extent  of  territory  ? 
The  noble  lord  said  in  his  despatch,  that  the  division  of  territory  by  the  Klng^  of 
Holland  was  in  these  projportions,  three-fifths  to  the  United  States,  and  two-fifiiia 
only  to  Great  Britain.  The  boundary  of  Lord  Ashburton  gives  lis  a  much  larj^er 
extent  of  territory — that  gives,  I  thinlC  about  seven- twelfths  to  the  United  States* 
and  five- twelfths  to  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  calculates  the  difiereace 
in  point  of  acres,  and  makes  it  also  very  favourable  to  Great  Britain;  I  do  not 
exactly  bear  in  mind  what  the  proportions  were,  according  to  him,  but  I  think,  that 
by  the  award  of  the  King  of  Holland  we  had  about  2,600,000  acres,  and  the  A^me* 
ricans  4,500,000  acres,  and  that  by  the  present  division  of  territory  we  have  about 
3,400,000  acres,  and  the  Americans  about  3,700,000.  So  that  if  you  take  the  eztcmt 
of  territory,  the  division  made  by  Lord  Ashburton  is  a  litde  more  in  point  of  acres 
than  that  awarded  by  the  King  of  Holland;  and  if  you  take  the  military  frontier, 
the  boundary  of  Lord  Ashburton  is  more  favourable  than  that  of  the  Kin^  of 
Holland*  1  he  noble  lord  referred  to  certain  dinners  which  took  place  at  Boston  and 
Hew  York,  and  at  which  Lord  Ashburton  had  been  present;  and  says,  that  the  con- 
clusion of  thb  treaty  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  congratulation  and  triumph  to  the 
United  States.  Why,  Sir,  there  are  senators  in  the  United  States  who  take  exactly 
the  same  view  of  this  adjustment,  as  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  (he  United  States, 
as  the  noble  lord  takes  of  it  in  its  bearing  upon  our  interesta.  it  is  canons  tu 
contrast  the  language  of  the  noble  lord  with  that  of  persons  of  great  emtneooe  and 
consideration  in  the  United  States,  and  I  cannot  give  a  more  oonvindng^  proof  of 
the  difficulty  which  attended  this  question  than  by  showing  the  discordant  Tiews  of 
different  persons  with  respect  to  it.  A  very  eminent  man  in  the  United  Slates,  a 
man  of  great  weight  and  influence  in  the  senate— Mr.  Benton,  who  voted  against  the 
treaty — in  speaking  of  the  concessions  made  by  Mr.  Webster — now,  just  contrast 
this  with  the  language  of  the  noble  lord — Mr.  Benton  says, — ^  Such  are  the  grants 
and  concessions  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States;  few  in  number.  aoiaU  in 
value,  nothing  for  her  to  yield,  inhirious  to  her  to  retain,  and  already  oars  aa  effect iiaily 
without  the  treaty  as  with  it.  Except  the  restricted  and  compensated  navigation  of 
the  lower  St  John,  all  the  rest  was  already  ours — ours  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  bv 
the  fact  that  Great  Britain  wanted  none  of  these  slips,  or  islands,  or  pointa  of  land, 
with  the  encumbrance  of  their  republican  inhabitants,  which  she  makes  a  merit  of 
yielding  to  us.  Not  so  with  our  grants  to  her.  They  are  large  and  valiaable— 
material  for  her  to  receive— dangerous  and  injurious  for  us  to  yield— Hund  lovolTin^, 
not  only  territory,  but  natural  boundaries ;  and  admitting  a  foreign  power  within 
the  limits  which  nature  herself  and  the  treaty  of  1783  had  prescribed  for  the  fron- 
tier of  an  independent-  nation.  And  here  I  frankly  accost  the  subject,  and  sav, 
that  if  our  n^^tiator,  in  forming  a  general  treaty  for  all  the  states,  and  in  aettiiii^ 
all  the  subjects  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries,  bad  yielded  to  the  Briri^n 
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OrowD  ftll  that  the  award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  granted,  I  should  ha^e 
aid  not  a  woid.  But  in  transcending  that  award,  which  he  himself  opposed  as 
TieMiDg  too  moch — in  giving  np  more  now  than  the  British  government  demanded 
at  the  time  of  that  award — in  doing  thb,  I  6nd  reasons  for  amazement  and  disap- 
prohatioD.  I  am  astonished  at  what  I  behold,  and  shall  proceed  to  state  the 
onmber  and  the  magmtude  of  the  sacrifices  we  have  made,  and  demand  from 
tiie  friends  of  the  negotiator  the  causes  and  the  reasons  for  such  extraordinary  con- 
eessioos." 

That  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Benton ;  he  thinks  the  honour  of  the  United  States 
»  absolateljr  sacrificed  by  the  treaty  that  was  made  with  Lord  Ashburton. 
Theo,  speaking  of  the  arrangement  that  was  made  about  the  Caroline  and  Mr. 
M'Leod,  in  enabling  the  court  of  general  authority  of  the  United  States  to  overrule 
the  jurisdiction,  with  respect  to  a  man  committed  by  the  States'  court,  Mr.  Benton 
ttjs:— "  The  infamous  act — the  habeas  corpus  against  the  States — S(|ueamishly 
called  the  *  remedial  justice  act' — is  now  on  the  statute  book,  the  original  pof- 
latingoor  eodeof  law,  the  copy  lying  at  the  footstool  of  the  British  Queen.  And 
the  is  the  point  we  have  reach^.  In  the  short  space  of  a  year  and  a  half  the 
BttiGBal  ehvacter  has  been  run  down,  from  the  pinnacle  of  honour  to  the  abys^ 
of  disgrace.  I  limit  myself  now  to  the  afiair  of  M*Leod  and  the  Caroline  alone; 
BDd  say  that,  in  this  business,  ezelusive  of  their  disgraces,  the  national  character 
has  been  brought  to  the  lowest  point  of  contempt.  It  required  the  Walpole 
idmioiatration,  tweaty-five  long  years  of  cowardly  submission  to  France  and 
Spain,  to  complete  the  degradation  of  Great  Britain ;  our  present  rulers  have 
eompleted  the  same  work  for  their  own  country  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen 
noDths.  And  this  is  the  state  of  our  America — that  America  which  Jackson  and 
Vao  Bnren  left  so  j^roudl— that  America  which,  with  8,000,000  of  people,  fought 
and  worsted  the  British  empire—with  7,000,000  fought  it  and  worsted  it  again— 
aod  pow,  with  18,000,000,  truckles  to  the  British  Queen,  and  invents  all  sorts  of 
profiitiatory  apologies  for  her,  when  the  most  ample  atonement  is  due  to  itself?  *' 

These  are  the  opinions  of  the  Palmerston  of  America;  and  permit  these  extreme 
nnoeiUors  to  prevail,  and  you  will  soon  have  war  between  the  two  countries.  But 
io  this  I  confide — I  confide  in  what  I  believe  to  be  the  vast  preponderance  of  the 
inilaence  of  men  in  either  country  wishing  and  hoping  for  peace  between  them — I 
beiiere  that  the  vast  majority  in  America  are  actuateii  by  a  sincere  desire  for  peace, 
Bd  that  they  concur  in  the  terms  settled  by  Lord  Ashburton.  I  believe  that  they 
w  not  prepared  to  act  on  the  principles  of  the  noble  lord,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  Mr. 
fieotoo  upon  the  other.  The  noble  lord  asks  by  implication,  by  the  motion  which 
be  has  inade,  the  noble  lord  asks  the  House  to  condemn  Lord  Ashburton,  and 
to  dtsapprovo  of  his  treaty.  I  entreat  all  those,  whatever  their  party  connection 
Dsf  be--^wbatever  their  political  opinions  may  be,  providing  that  they  do  believe  that 
^^j  in  this  matter  was  no  loneer  possible— that  delay  was  injurious  to  Britain,  not 
inerely  by  the  want  of  a  definite  treaty,  but  by  the  danger  in  which  uncertainty 
plaeed  the  nsiuntenaDce  of  peace — I  intreat  all  those  not  to  follow  the  noble  lord  in 
bb  eritieal  examination  of  minute  details,  but  to  take  comprehensive  views  of  the 
question,  and  declare  by  their  language,  by  their  speeches,  by  their  votes,  their 
Mtit&ction  that  the  differences,  with  respect  to  this  boundary,  are  adjusted  on 
boQQunibie  and  mutually  conciliatory  terms.  Depend  upon  it  no  adjustment  will  be 
to  o«r  advantage  which  is  not  based  upon  conciliatory  terms.  If  you  have  three  pro* 
f^von  to  reinforce  Messrs.  Miidge  and  Featherstonhaugh,  and  if  you  force  a  boundary 
Qpoo  a  reluctant  people,  you  may  be  abstractedly  in  the  right ;  but  your  prospect  of 
(VQtiooed  peace  would  be  lowering  and  gloomy,  if  a  sullen  assent  were  to  be  given 
w  the  part  of  the  United  States.  I  say,  therefore,  that  a  measure  of  adjustment  was 
Mt  the  only  object,  it  was  necessary  that  that  measure  should  be  a  satisfactory 
Andeooeiliatory  measure  of  adjustment.  Why,  we  are  not  now  minutely  to  criticise 
flK  treatv.  Let  us  think  how  our  North  American  provinces  have  been  treated.  It 
's  their  interests  which  have  been  principally  compromised,  if  any  have  been  com- 
promLied;  hat  I  do  not  believe  that  even  that  has  been  the  case ;  or  that  British 
iotereBti,  with  boundaries  extending  for  nearly  3,000  miles,  with  millions  on  millions 
<^  aeree  of  territofy,  have  been  compromised.  Let  us  think  of  the  value  of  these 
Ms,  and  do  not  let  us  set  up  diflSculties,  do  not  let  us  even  take  into  consideration 
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the  thousands,  or  (I  am  not  inclined  to  underrate  their  value)  the  few  million) 
of  acres  of  extra  territory.  I  don^t  undervalue  the  boundary  of  the  Aroostook;  but, 
a  few  thousands  or  millions  of  acres  Is  nothing  against  the  advantage  of  a  perma- 
nent and  satisfactory  peace.  And  yet  I  would  advise  you  to  concede  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  your  honour.  I  put  out  of  the  question  the  political  aspect  of  a^rs 
at  the  time  this  treaty  was  effected.  I  put  out  of  consideration  the  political  aspect 
of  affairs  at  the  time  these  disputes  were  settled.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  look  to  the 
wars  then  being  carried  on  in  Affghanistan — to  the  wars  being  carried  on  in  China— 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  look  to  the  then  state  of  our  relations  with  France — I  do  not  ask 
you  to  praise  the  treaty  in  connection  with  these  circumstances — on  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  no  dangers  should  ever  induce  you  to  make  unjust  and  unwise  arrange- 
ments. You  are  not  entitled  by  any  such  considerations  to  sacrifice  your  North 
American  colonies,  and  even  if  you  had  done  so,  I  do  not  believe  that  your  coocessiuos 
would  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  lasting  peace.  You  should  do  that  which  you  believe 
to  be  wise  and  just;  and  make  no  undue  concessions  in  order  to  preserve  peace. 
Such  concessions  have  a  teudency  to  encourage  the  power  to  which  they  are  made  io 
its  unjust  demands ;  and  I,  therefore,  place  no  stress  on  the  position  of  affairs  in  other 
parts  Qf  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  But,  Sir,  I  say  that 
that  treaty  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  our  North  American  colonies.  The  pre- 
vious unsettled  state  of  affairs  had  been  felt  as  a  grievous  interruption  to  habits  of 
honest  industry — there  had  been  no  possibility  of  concluding  sales  of  land — the  uncer- 
tain position  of  affairs  had  interfered  with  business  and  industry;  the  inhabitants  of 
our  North  American  colonies  gain  much  bv  the  prospect  of  a  continued  peace.  Asj 
far  as  public  sentiment  can  be  traced  by  the  declarations  of  the  public  press,  I  find 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  newspapers  published  in  these  provinces  are  in  favour  of  the 
treaty.  The  people,  then,  are  not  disturbed  bv  those  apprehensions  of  danger  in 
the  event  of  war,  so  long  dwelt  on  by  the  noble  lord.  They  are  sensible  that  those  even- 
tual dangers  which  will  be  brought  on  them  by  allowing  the  approach  of  an  American 
army  within  thirty  miles  of  Quebec,  were  nothing  compared  to  the  hazards  to  be 
encountered  were  the  question  left  unsettled.  They  thought  all  such  fears  as  those 
insisted  on  by  the  noble  lord,  were  subordinate  considerations,  and  they  rejoiced  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  question.  There  is  one  more  point  on  which  I  must  touch 
before  I  sit  down.  The  noble  lord  haa  spoken  at  great  length  of  a  map  recently  dis- 
covered. He  seems  to  think  that  that  map  so  discovered  i^ords  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  justice  of  the  British  claims.  Now,  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  let  me  observe  to  thcj 
noble  lord,  that  cotemporary  maps  may  be — when  the  words  of  the  treaty  referred  tu| 
by  them  are  in  themselves  doubtful — they  may  be  evidence  of  the  intentions  of  tho^e 
who  framed  them,  but  the  treaty  must  be  executed  according  to  the  words  contained j 
in  it.  Even  if  the  map  were  sustained  by  the  parties,  it  could  not  contravene  the 
words  of  the  treaty;  but  the  noble  lord  considers  that  a  certain  map  which  has  been 
found  in  the  archives  of  the  foreign-office  at  Paris,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  just- 
ness of  the  British  claims.  Now,  Sir,  I  am  not  prepared  to  acquiesce  io  any  such 
assertion.  Great  blame  has  been  thrown  upon  Mr.  Webster  with  respect  to  this  map. 
He  has  been  chaived  with  perfidy  and  want  of  good  faith  in  not  having  at  once  dis- 
closed to  Lord  Ash  burton  the  fact  of  his  possessing  this  map.  Now,  1  must  aay  thiit 
it  is  rather  hard,  when  we  know  what  are  the  practices  of  diplomatists  and  negotiators 
I  say  it  is  rather  hard  to  expect  that  the  negotiator  on  the  part  of  the  United  StateN  j 
should  be  held  bound  to  disclose  to  the  diplomatist  with  whom  he  was  in  treaty  all 
the  weak  parts  of  his  case,  and  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  reflection  cast  upon  Mr.  | 
Webster — a  gentleman  of  worth  and  honour — are,  with  respect  to  this  matter,  very 
unjust.  This  map  was,  it  is  true,  found  in  the  archives  of  the  foreign  office  at 
Paris,  and  a  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin^s  has  also  been  found,  having  reference  toj 
some  map,  but  there  is  no  direct  connection  between  the  map  so  found 
and  the  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin.  In  general  there  is  such  a  connection,  as  in  the  ca^* 
of  maps  referred  to  in  despatches ;  but  there  is  none  in  this  case.  There  is  oothlo^ 
to  show  that  the  map  so  found  is  the  identical  map  referred  to  by  Dr.  Franklin 
in  his  letter;  and  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  relying  on  such  maps.  For 
let  me  state  what  may  be  said  upon  the  other  side  of  the  question  with  respect  tt> 
maps.  We  made  inquiry  about  those  maps  in  the  foreign-office  at  Paris,  and  wt> 
cojld  find  none  such  as  that  in  question  at  first.    We  have  not  been  so  n^lectful  iu 
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f  rmer  times  with  respect  to  the  matter  as  the  nohle  lord  seems  to  think.  We  made 
iaquiriea,  id  1626  and  1827,  into  the  maps  in  the  foreign  office  at  Paris,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  light  upon  the  intentions  of  the  negotiators  of  1783.  A  strict 
^airh  was  made  for  any  documents  bearing  in  any  shape  upon  the  disputed  question, 
tdt  at  that  time  neither  letter  nor  map  could  be  found.  However,  there  were  afterwards 
di^coTered,  by  a  gentleman  engaged  in  writing  a  history  of  America,  a  letter  and 
a  fertain  mmp,  supposed  by  him  to  be  the  map  referred  to  in  the  letter.  In  answer 
to  our  first  Inquiry,  as  I  have  already  stated,  no  such  map  could  be  discovered. 
The  first  which  we  received  from  the  foreign  office  at  Paris,  was  a  map  framed  in 
17S3,  by  Mr.  Faden,  geographer  to  the  King  of  England.  On  that  map  is  in- 
scribed — **  A  map  of  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  as  agreed  to  by  the  treaty 
fif  1783:  by  Mr.  Faden,  geographer  to  the  Ring.'^  Now,  Sir,  that  map  placed  the 
boondarr  according  to  the  American  claim,  yet  it  was  a  cotemporary  map,  and  it 
WIS  pubiiabed  by  the  geographer  to  the  British  Kin?.  There  was  a  work,  which  I 
have  here,  a  political  periodical  of  the  time,  published  in  1783,  called  BetoeU  Journal, 
It  gives  a  full  report  of  the  debate  in  parliament  upon  the  treaty  then  being 
eoocluded,  and,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  report,  it  also  gives  a  map  of  the  bounda- 
ries between  the  countries  as  then  agreed  to.  That  map,  Sir,  also  adopts  the  line 
claimed  by  the  United  States.  On  subsequent  inquiry,  at  Paris,  we  found  a  map, 
which  mast  be  the  map  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jared  Sparkes.  There  is  placed  upon 
that  map  a  broad  red  line,  and  that  line  marks  out  the  boundary  as  claimed  by  the 
British.  It  is  probably  a  map  by  M.  D*Anvilte,  of  1746,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
bat  that  it  is  the  map  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jared  Sparkes;  but  we  can  trace  no  indi- 
cation of  connection  between  it  and  the  despatch  of  Dr.  Frankliu.  To  say  that 
they  were  connected  is  a  mere  unfounded  inference.  But  there  is  still  another  map. 
Here — in  this  country — ^in  the  library  of  the  late  King,  was  deposited  a  map  by 
Mitchell,  of  the  date  1753 — that  map  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  King,  and  it 
vas  also  in  possession  of  the  noble  lord,  but  he  did  not  communicate  its  contents  to 
Mr.  Webster.  It  was  marked  by  a  broad  red  line,  and  on  that  line  is  written 
"  Boundary,  as  described  by  our  negotiator,  Mr.  Oswald;"  and  that  line  follows  the 
'^iaim  of  the  United  States.  That  map  was  on  an  extended  scale.  It  was  in  posses- 
<>iQn  of  tbe  late  King,  who  was  particularly  curious  in  respect  to  geographical 
inqniriea.  On  that  map,  I  repeat,  is  placed  the  boundary  line — that  claimed  by  the 
T'oited  States,  and,  on  four  different  places  on  that  line,  **  Boundanr  as  described  by 
OswaJd."  Now  I  do  not  say  that  that  was  the  boundary  ultimately  settled  by  the 
negotiators;  but  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  founding  a  claim  upon  cotem- 
porary maps,  unless  you  can  also  prove  that  they  were  adopted  by  the  negotiators: 
and  when  the  noble  lord  takes  it  for  granted  that  if  we  had  resorted  to  arbitration 
we  %boald  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  our  claims,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
tbe  matter  would  be  open  to  much  discussion.  Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  that  that 
( (asm  of  Great  Britain  was  well-founded ;  that  it  is  a  claim  which  the  negotiators 
ioteoded  to  ratify.  I  cannot  say,  either,  that  the  inquiries  which  have  been  insti- 
tuted since  Mr.  Sparkes's  discovery  have  materially  strengthened  my  conviction  either 
way.  I  think  they  leave  matters  much  as  they  were,  and  nothing,  I  think,  can  be 
faore  delnsiTe  than  the  expectation  that,  if  the  question  were  referred  to  arbitration 
— tbe  decision  wonld  inevitably  have  been  given  in  your  favour,  in  consequence  of 
the  effidenee  of  maps,  which  would  not  be  regarded  as  maps  recognized  by  the 
Degociators  themselves.  And  then.  Sir,  with  re^rence  to  the  maps  discovered  sub- 
^{tiently  to  the  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  conducted  by  Lord  Ashburton.  The 
Lcble  lord  opposite  has  stated  that  his  predecessor  in  office  had  made  all  possible  in- 
quiry into  the  matter,  and  possessed  all  the  elements  of  information  connected  with 
it.  Lord  Ashbarton,  then,  had  a  right  to  draw  the  same  conclusion.  He  had  a 
r>ght  to  presume  that  he  was  sent  abroad  in  possession  of  all  the  elements  of  infor- 
matioD  on  which  a  satisfactory  conclusion  could  be  come  to,  and  therefore  the 
^utvequent  discoTery  of  the  map  in  Paris,  even  if  it  could  be  positively  connected 
with  Dr.  Fraiiklin^s  despatch,  would  be  no  orround  for  the  impeachment  of  the  treaty 
<if  Lord  Ashburton,  or  for  proving  that  he  had  not  ably  and  honourably  discharged 
his  duties.  If  blame  should  fall  upon  any  one,  it  should  fall  upon  those  who  have 
been  conducting  these  negotiations  for  years.  But  I  think  that  I  have  shown  that 
no  blame  ean  1^  attached  either  to  Lord  Aberdeen  or  Mr.  Canning;  that  they  did 
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what  they  could  to  search  the  archives  of  the  forei^  office  at  Paris  for  informatifm 
connected  with  the  subject.  The  documents  lately  discovered  were  not  kept  in  the 
political  department  of  the  French  foreign  office,  but  in  the  historical  departmeDt, 
and  it  was  thus  that  while  tliey  had  eluded  former  search  they  had  come  to  be  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Jared  Sparkes.  Nothing  must  be  said  as  impeaching  the  aocuracy 
or  good  faith  of  that  gentleman,  but  he  himself  admits  that  the  map  which  be  dis- 
covered could  not  be  traced  to  have  had  any  connection  with  the  despatch  of  Dr. 
Franklin.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  other  point  noticed  by  the  noble  lord 
to  which  I  have  omitted  to  refer.  As  I  said  before,  I  deeply  regret  that  the  noble 
lord  should  have  brought  forward  such  a  motion  a»  he  has  to-ni^ht  proposed.  Most 
willingly  would  I  have  consented  to  the  production  of  additional  papers  on  thi^ 
subject,  if  I  could  have  done  so  consistently  with  my  sense  of  public  duty.  In 
consenting  to  a  change  in  the  line  awarded  by  the  king  of  Holland,  aa  I  havG 
before  stated,  our  chief  object  was  to  consult  the  security  and  the  militarv 
defence  of  our  North  American  colonies.  1  think  it  must  be  quite  evideol 
to  the  House  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  duty  to^  present  ttnj 
correspondence  bearing  upon  that  subject.  I  should  also  decidedly  object^ 
in  the  case  of  a  negotiation  which  has  been  brought  to  a  successful  result,  t(| 
lay  upon  the  table  of  the  House  all  the  confidential  communications  which  maj 
have  passed  between  the  .executive  government  of  this  country  and  the  indiridutj 
by  whom  they  were  represented.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  precedent  wbidi 
would  warrant  the  production  of  papers  of  this  nature  under  such  circomstanceSi 
Where  the  endeavour  to  conclude  a  treaty  has  failed,  and  where  it  might  be  neces^ 
sary  to  appeal  to  the  House  for  its  opinion,  it  might  be  justifiable  to  lay  before  tb^ 
public  the  whole  correspondence  on  the  subject.  My  objection  to  produce  the  corj 
respondence  required  by  the  noble  lord  does  not  arise  from  any  mere  consideration 
of  the  interests  of  the  government.  As  I  before  stated,  we  adopt  the  conduct  o| 
Lord  Ashburton — we  approve  his  conduct,  and  we  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  itj 
If,  therefore,  the  noble  lord  should  wish  to  move  a  direct  vote  of  censure,  withou| 
calling  for  further  documents,  he  may  involve  the  government  in  that  censure;  bu^ 
acting  upon  the  principles  on  which  men  in  office  must  act,  I  am  bound  to  eonsidet 
whether  it  be  consistent  with  the  public  interests  to  produce  the  confidential  coroj 
munications  between  the  government  and  th^r  representative,  I/ord  Ashburtoo 
and  I  must  state  that  I  think  the  production  of  such  correspondence  wonld  be  mo<| 
injurious  to  the  public  interests.  It  is,  however,  competent  to  the  noble  lord  U 
press  his  motion  to  a  division;  but  if  the  noble  lord  does  adopt  that  coarse,  it  will 
be  with  a  view  of  calling  upon  the  House  to  mark  its  condemnation  of  the  govern 
ment  for  having  sent  Lord  Ashburton  to  the  United  States  to  conclude  this  treatvj 
and  to  censure  Lord  Ashburton  for  the  course  which  he  has  pursued.  I  do  bop^ 
that  the  House  will  not  lend  itself,  so  far  as  Lord  Ashburton  is  concerned,  to  sucl 
an  act  of  injustice.  That  noble  lord,  following  the  course  which  he  has  iinifonulj 
pursued,  influenced  only  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  public  welfare,  and  to  rotf  nl 
tain  peace  between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  sacrificed  his  own  privatj 
convenience— his  private  ease — in  order  that  he  might  undertake  this  mission.  Loi^ 
Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster  have  both  been  the  objects  of  condemnation  in  tbeii 
respective  countries.  Lord  Ashburton  has  been,  in  this  country,  the  victim  o 
anonymous  calumnies;  and  lam  confident  that  no  hon.  member  of  this  Hooseeoixl^l 
have  sanctioned  those  calumnies,  who  would  have  adopted  any  other  course  than  tha| 
of  proposing  a  direct  motion  of  inculpation,  calling  upon  the  House  to  prooouod 
its  censure  on  the  conduct  of  a  man  so  aspersed.  The  motion  of  to-night  is  in  \t$e\\ 
a  complete  vindication  of,  and  triumph  for  Lord  Ashburton.  If  a  powerful  partj 
can  bring  forward  no  other  motion  refiecting  upon  the  conduct  of  Lord  Ashburtoii 
than — not  a  vote  of  censure — not  a  motion  implying  the  slightest  Uame — bet  i 
mere  proposal  for  the  production  of  papers,  which  the  author  of  the  motion  knowj 
cannot  be  produced — I  say  that  any  vindication  of  Lord  Ashburton  is  wholly  uoj 
neces.«ary.  The  nature  and  character  of  the  motion  itseUT  constitute  the  vindicatioii 
and  the  triumph  of  Lord  Ashburton.  The  noble  lord  is  afraid  to  propose  a  vot^ 
implying  censure,  lest  I  should  move  an  amendment,  which  would  be  carried  by  i 
vast  majority,  approving  of  the  treaty,  and  of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Ashburton.  thj 
private  character  of  Lord  Ashburton — much  as  I  regard  that  noUe  Imd-— is  to  m^ 
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«  natter  of  ooraparatiTe  aoimportance,  compared  with  the  public  ioterests  which 
are  iovdted  in  the  decision  which  the  House  may  adopt  upon  this  motioD.  The 
decisioD  of  to-nirht,  if  to-night  a  decision  is  come  to,  wilt  involve  the  opiuion  of 
tlie  House  as  to  the  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  this  country  and  America. 
1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  subjects  of  difference  between  the  United  States 
aoii  this  eoootry  have  been  adjusted  by  this  treaty  but  I  speak  of  those  peculiar 
diffidences  which  caused  considerable  exasperation  in  both  countries,  and  which  af- 
fitrded  reason  for  apprehending  the  disturbance  of  tranquillity.  If  you  are  desirous 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace— if  you  believe  that  this  negotiation  has  contributed  to 
Uj  the  foundation  of  peace — then  I  call  upon  you  not  to  be  misled  by  a  plausible 
ootioo  ealliog  for  further  papers  to  imply  a  doubtful  and  equivocal  opinion ;  but 
if,  npoa  the  whole,  you  are  satisfied  that  the  conduct  of  the  government  and  of  its 
represeotative,  Lord  Ashbnrton,  has  been  influenced  by  pure  motives — that  it  has 
been  wise  and  just^that  it  has  contributed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  better  under- 
itanding  with  the  United  States*-then  I  do  intreat  you,  whatever  be  your  party 
difeieooes  from  us,  whatever  be  your  political  principles,  to  mark  your  opinion  in 
fiiToar  of  peace  by  negativing  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord. 
Debate  adjourned. 
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Lord  Ashley  having  prceonted  several  petitions  on  the  subject  of  the  opium  trade 
vitb  China,  praying  Uiat  the  House  would  adopt  effectual  measures  for  its  abolition, 
concluded  a  powerful  and  impressive  speech  by  moving  a  resolution  to  the  effect, 
that  on  acconnt  of  th^  injurious  tendency  of  the  trade  to  our  manufacturing  interests, 
>Qd  its  atter  inconsistency  with  the  honour  and  duties  of  a  Christian  kingdom,  steps 
betaken,  as  soon  as  possible,  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  government  and  inoi- 
Tidnsls,  to  abolish  the  evil. 

8ii  RoBBKT  PfiEL  was  Surprised  at  the  conclusion  to  which  his  hon.  friend  (Sir 
R.  IsgHs),  and  his  noble  friend  the  member  for  Liverpool  (Viscount  Sandon)  had 
(^ne«  with  reference  to  this  resolution.  Here  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  delicacy 
^  importance,  involving  a  revenue  of  £1,200,000,  when  the  revenue  of  India  is  in 
&  state  requiring  the  utmost  care,  and  his  hon.  friend  and  his  noble  friend  called  on 
the  House  to  adopt  a  resolution  which  would  injure  the  revenue  to  the  extent  he  had 
suted,  and  compel  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  give  up  another  portion  of  their 
ieuty  earnings.  In  a  matter  of  this  delicacy  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  sur- 
prise at  the  admission  of  his  noble  friend,  who  said  that  the  resolution  should  be 
QMdified,  sod  that  parts  of  it  required  consideration,  and  should  be  amended.  His 
hoQ.  frieod  who  spoke  last,  said  that  there  was  now  an  able  negotiator  at  the  court 
cf  China,  and  who,  it  was  possible,  might  by  his  exertions  do  much  to  modify  the 
fn\g  of  the  trade.  Now,  how  did  bis  non.  friend  know  that  some  such  beneficial 
r^ts  were  not  in  the  course  of  being  brought  about,  through  the  exertions  of  this 
^ieoe^tiator?  If  such  negotiations  were  pending,  and  if  there  was  a  chance  of 
ebugiai^  the  feelings  of  the  Chinese  government  on  the  subject,  so  that  some  amicable 
V^^o^Bment  could  be  effected,  was  it  not  unwise  to  interfere  by  adopting  a  course 
^ke  the  present?  Might  th^  not  defeat  the  object  which  the  negotiator  had  in 
^ev?  This  resolution  prohibited  the  growth  of  opium,  and  supposing  that  the 
^'liineie  government  heard  of  this  resolution,  the  hopes  that  might  otherwise  be 
eitmaioed  that,  by  diplomatic  means,  the  object  in  view  would  bo  obtained,  would 
^entirely  at  an  end.  If  there  was  one  thing  more  important  than  another,  for  the 
Uonse  of  Commons  to  maintain  its  weight  and  authority  in  the  country,  it  was  that 
it  ihoold  weigh  well  the  resolutions  to  which  it  came.  A  resolution  was  not  like 
^  bill,  ibr  one  vote  decided  the  matter ;  and  there  was  no  opportunity  of  reconsider- 
ing it,  as  there  were  various  stages  at  which  a  bill  could  be  thrown  out.  Ought  the 
^^ooat,  then,  after  the  admissions  of  his  noble  friend,  and  his  hon.  friend,  to  come 
to  3  vote  of  this  kind  to-night,  which  would  at  once  decide  the  matter?  Why  not 
rxber  adopt  the  other  course  which  had  been  proposed,  and  declare  that  the  House 
*tt  aot  iatoch  a  state,  as  regaidcd  their  then  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  to  enable 
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them  to  vote  on  a  resolution  which  they  were  told  by  its  supporten  required 
amendment?  But  what  was  the  resolution  of  his  Hoble  friend,  of  whose  motives  be 
spoke  with  the  utmost  respect,  doiag  justice  to  the  humanity  which  iodneed  him  to 
bring  the  subject  forward,  and  also  to  the  ability  which  his  noble  friend  had  displayed 
on  the  occasion ;  but  he  knew  his  noble  friend  too  well  not  to  know  that  be  was 
willing  that  his  resolution  should  be  canvassed  with  the  utmost  freedom.  What 
was  his  noble  friend's  resolution  ?  ^*  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  continuance  of  the  trade  in  opium»  and  the  monopoly  of  its  grout  th 
in  the  territories  of  British  India,  is  destructive  of  all  relations  of  amity  between 
England  and  China." 

This  was  the  first  part  of  the  resolution,  and  it  excluded  any  possibility  of  legali- 
zing the  trade  in  opium.     But  it  was  also  tm|Kmsible  entirely  to  interdict  tbe  trade ; 
for  opium,  besides  being  produced  in  our  Indian  possessions,  could  be  obtained  Irom 
Turkey  or  from  Manilla,  or  British  capital  would  be  engaged  in  cultivating  it  in  tbe 
state  of  Malwa  and  other  places.     Would  the  House  aver,  that  the  *'  contiouanoe 
of  the  trade  in  opium  is  destructive  of  all  amicable  relations?  and  at  the  same  time 
decide,  that  the  monopoly  of  the  growth  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Compaoy  is 
unwise  ?    There  were  two  questions  to  be  considered ;  one,  whether  you  wlU  vote, 
that  if  this  country  should  sanction  the  illegal  tnuie  in  opium,  that  would  be  eon- 
trary  to  the  wishes  of  the  Chinese  government ;  and  another,  perfectly  distinct  from 
this, —  whether  by  this  resolution,  you  can  prevent  the  growth  of  the  vegetable  in 
our  possessions  in  India.     He  would  show  why  it  was  better  to  postpone  their 
coming  to  a  decision  on  the  subject.     The  matter  had  not  only  occupied  a  considerable 
share  of  attention  from  the  present  government,  but  also  from  the  late  adminiatration. 
The  late  government  instructed  Sir  H.  Pottineer  to  communicate  with  the  Chinese 
ffovernment  on  the  subject.    Now,  had  Sir  H.  Pottinger  acted  at  all  in  a  spirit 
favourable  to  the  opium  trade  ?    Did  not  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  on  a  recent  occasion, 
almost  stand  alone,  while  he  had  to  confront  the  displeasure  of  powerful  parties  in 
China,  in  consequence  of  the  part  which  he  took  in  condemnation  of  that  traffic  ? 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger  had  been  instructed  to  make  a  respectful  application  to  Uie, 
Chinese  government  on  the  subject,  and  to  show  them  the  impolicy  of  endeavouring 
entirely  to  interdict  the  trade.     He  was  instructed  to  show  in  how  many  ooantri&» 
this  vegetable  could  be  produced,  and  to  point  out  the  great  extent  of  the  coast  of 
China,  and  the  almost  impossibility  of  putting  down  the  smuggling  trade  in  opiiim ; 
and  he  was  directed  to  point  out  the  tranquillising  effect  in  one  respect,  and  tne  ad- 
vantages that  might  be  obtained  from  it  as  an  article  of  revenue,  if  the  Chinese 
government  would  look  at  the  question  in  the  same  way  as  European  govemmeots 
regarded  questions  of  this  kind — namely,  getting  rid  of  smuggling  bv  l^galisiDg 
the  trade,  and  imposing  a  duty  on  the  import.    This  was  a  matter  of  such  importance, 
that  he  was  sure  the  House  would  excuse  him  for  reading  a  portion  of  tbe 
instructions  that  had  been  sent  out  by  the  present  government  to  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger, to  guide  him  as  to  the  course  that  he  was  to  pursue.    He  referred  to  this 
extract  from  the  instructions  to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  to 
the  House,  that  her  Majesty's  government  was  not  indifferent  to  the  question,  bat 
was  fully  aware  of  its  importance,  as  well  regarding  the  interests  as  the  honour  of 
this  country ;  and  also  to  show  that  it  condemned  the  principle  of  British  sabjects, 
with  immense  capital,  engaging  in  a  traffic  against  the  municipal  laws  of  the  Chinese. 
The  instructions  were  written  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  and  were  dated 
29th  of  December,  1842.     The  extract,  which  he  would  read,  was  as  folh>ws : — 
*^  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  your  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  the  Cbioeae 
government  to  legalise  the  sale  of  opium,  it  will  be  right  that  her  M^esty's  servants 
in  China  should  hold  themselves  aloof  from  all  connection  with  so  discreditable  a 
traffic.     The  British  merchant,  who  may  be  a  smuggler,  roust  reoeive  no  protection 
or  support  in  the  prosecution  of  his  illegal  sale ;  and  he  must  be  made  aware,  that 
he  will  have  to  take  the  consequences  of  his  own  conduct    Her  Mijesty^s  govern- 
ment  have  not  the  power  to  put  a  stop  to  this  trade  on  the  part  of  the  British  smng^- 
gler;  but  they  may  impede  it  in  some  degree  by  preventing  Hong  Kong  and  its 
waters  from  being  used  as  a  point  by  tbe  British  smuggler,  as  a  starting  point  for 
his  illegal  acts.     That  is  to  say,  when  Hong  Kong  is  ceded— until  that,  tbe  smng- 
gliog  of  opium  cannot  be  prohibited  there;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  ceded,  yon  will  have 
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power  t»  prereat  the  importatioo  of  opium  into  Hong  Kong,  for  the  parpose  of 
CKportation  ioto  China.** 

Did  not  that  prove,  that  this  important  question  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
Iier  M^jcatjr^s  government ;  and  such  heing  the  case,  was  not  the  course  marked  out 
10  the  instruction  he  had  just  referred  to,  a  much  wiser  course  than  that  proposed  in 
the  resolution  ?  If  they  adopted  it,  the  chances  would  be,  that  the  negotiations  of 
Uie  ftUe  man  to  whom  his  hon.  friend  bad  alluded  would  be  pot  a  stop  to ;  he  there- 
fere  mged  upon  hb  noble  friend  the  propriety  of  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
iwr  Majes^'s  government,  so  that  the  object  which  his  noble  friend  so  anxiously  had 
io  view  should  not  be  defeated.  So  much  for  the  illegal  traffic  in  this  article.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  other  question,  whether  it  were  politic  or  just  for  the  House  of 
Cosamons  to  attempt  to  interdict  the  growth  of  a  certain  vegetable  by  the  people  of 
India,  within  the  territory  of  the  East  India  Company  ?  He  was  afraid,  that  a  very 
emmeoua  construction  would  be  put  upon  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend.  Ue  was 
sore  thai  his  noble  friend's  intention  was  a  just  and  a  good  one ;  but  when  he  was 
called  apoo  to  interdict  the  growth  of  opium,  in  order  to  benefit  the  manufac- 
torers  of  this  country,  he  became  doubly  unwilling  to  sanction  this  resolution ;  first 
of  all,  because  upon  that  ground  it  was  assumed,  that  the  growth  of  this  vegetable 
oeght  not  to  continue,  and  secondly,  it  was  most  unwise  that  we  should  undertake — 
beeuisa  persons  in  another  country  abused  the  use  of  it ;  because  they  had  not  a 
luSdent  eootrol  over  their  own  appetites ;  because,  by  their  own  good  sense,  they 
eoald  not  abstain  ftom  the  use  of  the  vegetable,  it  was  most  unwise  that,  therefore,  the 
Koglish  ffovemment  should  resort  to  the  extreme  step  of  preventing  the  growth  of 
it  aitage&er  in  their  possessions  in  the  East.  He  thought,  that  it  had  been  shown 
in  the  coarse  of  the  debate,  that  there  could  be  no  control  over  the  growing  of  opium 
i)eyoiid  the  British  provinces.  In  the  state  of  Malwa  there  was  in  one  year  pro- 
doeed  10,000  eheeti^  and  if  we  chose  to  attempt  to  control  the  growth  there,  wo 
could  baTC  no  security  that  British  capital  would  not  be  taken  to  other  spots,  where 
the  dimate  and  soil  were  favourable  to  its  growth.  This  was  not  a  question,  how- 
ever, of  absolute  prc^ibition — we  could  not  prohibit  the  growth.  The  question  was, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  attempt  its  regulation  ?  If  they  could  not  interdict 
the  growth,  the  question  they  had  to  decide  was,  whether  opium  should  be  grown 
UDdcr  the  regulations  of  a  monopoly,  or  under  free  trade  P  He  implored  the  House 
to  act  with  great  caution  in  this  matter.  If  it  were  a  question  merely  afiecting  the 
commercial  tDterests  of  this  country,  he  would  ask  the  House  to  come  to  no  hasty 
deetsioo,  but  to  weigh  calmly  all  the  points  connected  with  the  subject ;  of  how 
Doch  graater  importance  was  that  when  the  interest  of  so  large  a  country  and  so 
great  a  body  of  people  was  at  staked  If  you  abolish  monopoly  altogether,  and  sub- 
stitute 18  its  place  free  trade,  the  House  could  not  anticipate  the  evils  which  may 
arise  to  India  itself.  With  regard  to  this  question,  he  would  refer  to  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Comwallis.  What  does  his  lordship  say  on  the  point?  Lord  Comwallis 
had  aiaay  opportunities  of  studying  and  watching  the  interests  of  the  g^reat  countrv 
eooMBttted  to  his  charge.  When  examined  in  1786  by  the  East  India  Company  with 
rtfeieoee  to.a  free«trade  in  opium,  his  lordship  said,  that  he  was  opposed  abstract- 
edly to  an  descriptions  of  monopoly.  He  had  maturely  and  deliberately  considered 
the  qncstioa,  and  he  must  confess  that  he  saw  the  great  advantages  which  resulted 
frrna  kesping  the  opium  trade  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  He  expressed  an 
ofaaioo  decidedly  in  favour  of  monopoly.  Lord  Comwallis  thought  it  was  necessary 
is  order  to  protect  and  preserve  the  public  interest.  He  would  refer  the  House  to 
aaotber  antliority,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mill,  the  historian  of  British  India.  That 
pratlcnaiif  a  man  of  great  talent,  and  whose  opinion  certainly  ought  to  carry  great 
weight  oa  a  question  of  this  character,  took  the  same  view  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Mill 
was  in  fisTonr  of  monopoly.  He  considered  a  free-trade  in  opium  would  lead  to  great 
abase  of  the  opium  trade  in  India.  Mr.  Flemming  also  expressed  a  similar  opinion 
is  iavonr  of  monopoly  and  against  free- trade.  If  that  House  consulted  all  the 
aothorilies  oo  the  point,  it  would  be  found  that  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  opium 
was  cDOsiilcred  ptwIeraUe  to  that  of  frec'trade.  He  did  not  ask  the  House  to  enter 
anon  a  consideration  of  this  question  with  the  view  to  its  settlement  this  night. 
He  admd  the  House  to  Tote  for  the  previous  question,  and  not  for  the  abstract  re^io- 
hmso  of  bb  hoo«  friend.    How  was  it  possible  that  they  could  affirm  this  resolution 
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with  the  imperfect  information  which  the  House  possessed  on  the  snhjeet  P    J 
were  goine  to  affirm  a  resolution  in  defiance  of  the  opinion  of  Lord  ComwmBl 
defiance  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mill,  that  monopoly  ought  not  to  be  abolished  J 
it  was  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  that  country  that  a  free  trade  in  that  drug'  ai| 
not  be  established.    Opium  was  an  article  of  agricultural  pniduoe.    He  consil 
it  Tery  questionable. whether  the  House  had  a  right  to  limit  its  growth,  in  on] 
introduce  into  China,  with  much  greater  advantage,  the  produce  of  Bridsh  m 
factures.     What  has  been  our  policy  with  regard  to  that  country?    India  I 
flourishing  cotton  manufacture;  that,  this  country  had  destroyed.     India  is 
different  position  from  what  you  found  her.     If  you  destroyed  her  manufactu 
cotton,  yon  left  her  in  undisturbed  possession  of  her  agriculture.    If  the  tral 
opium  could  be  legalized,  it  would  be  most  unjust,  if,  for  the  purpose  of  opeol 
market  for  the  British  manufactures,  vou  adopt  measures  which  must  ioeTil 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  agriculture  of  India.     Are  hon.  members  so 
sensitive  on  the  subject  of  opium  ?     Did  we  not  derive  a  large  revenue  from  tobi 
a  revenue  to  the  amount  of  ^£3,400,000  on  the  tobacco  smoked  and  chewed,  to  ed 
and  stimulate  us.    [An  hon.  member:  And  compose  us.]    And  this  in  additifli 
a  duty  on  gin,  spirits,  brandy,  and  wine,  luxuries  which  men  who  had  no  coma 
over  their  appetites  could  and  did  abuse.     We  who  raised  J8,000,000  or  £9^000^ 
by  the  duty  on  barley  alone,  and  £3,400,000  on  a  weed  which  many  considered  m 
noxious,  would  yet  interdict  the  growth  of  opium  in  India  in  order  to  preserve  I 
morals  and  take  care  of  the  health  of  the  Chinese.    The  Ryots  were  very  glad 
grow  opium,  because,  according  to  I^ord  Comwallis,  there  was  a  degree  of  protect! 
derived  from  it  against  undue  and  unauthorised  exaction,  which  was  not  the  d 
with  other  commodities ;  and,  moreover,  the  cultivation  of  indigo  and  opium  M 
healthful  to  the  inhabitants.     Was  it  for  the  House  to  say  to  the  people  of  lot 
^*  we  will  prohibit  the  cultivation  by  you  of  that  part  of  your  agricultural  prodi| 
which  is  most  safe,  most  profitable,  and  most  healthy,"  and  to  do  this  in  order 
substitute  the  cotton  manufacture  of  this  country,  in  making  which  we  eniployeii 
child  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day.     He  did  say  that  it  was  not  quite  fit 
after  we  had  destroyed  the  cotton  trade  of  India  by  the  superior  cheapness  of  o 
own,  to  destroy  also  its  chief  agricultural  produce.     It  vras  absolutely  necessary 
consider  this  question  with  great  caution  in  the  present  state  of  India,  in  the  prese 
state  of  the  labouring  population,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  revenue ;  seeii 
that  if  that  revenue  were  deficient,  additional  sums  must  be  derived  from  direct  tai 
tion  which  would  fall  upon  labour  and  be  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  soiL    li 
noble  friend  said,  that  jl,000,000,  or  Jl ,200,000  a-year  was  a  small  amount;  b 
they  might  depend  upon  it  that  the  revenue  ifl  India  was  a  matter  of  the  otmc 
importance,  and  that  they  could  not  diminish  the  revenue  by  one  milliOD  witbo 
engendering  the  necessity  for  fresh  taxation,  which  must  fall  on  the  labouring*  popi 
lation  of  that  country ;  and  unless  they  were  perfectly  clear  as  to  the  justice  of  tl 
change  they  were  about  to  make,  they  ought  not  to  subject  to  additional  burtbe 
those  who  were  already  taxed  to  the  utmost  advisable  extent.    The  resolutic 
declared: — **  That  the  continuance  of  the  trade  in  opium  and  the  monopoly  of  i 
growth  in  the  territories  of  British  India  is  destructive  of  all  relations  of  amity  b 
tween  Enorland  and  China;  .     .     .  and  that  steps  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible,  wii 
due  regard  to  the  rights  of  g^Temment  and  individuals,  to  abolish  the  evil." 

They  might  depend  upon  it  that  it  was  not  by  the  summary  course,  even  if  tlM 
could  abolish  the  trade,  that  they  could  efiect  this  abolition  safely.  He  would  n* 
at  that  late  hour  of  the  night,  enter  into  any  further  discussion ;  he  trusted  he  bi 
sud  enough  to  induce  the  House  to  believe  that  her  Mi^esty's  govemmeBt  were  m 
negligent  in  this  matter,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  pass  this  resolution  oo  a  ting 
night's  debate,  that  its  terms  were  too  decisive  and  emphatic,  and  that,  upon  U 
whole,  the  best  course  would  be  to  leave  the  subject  to  her  Mi^ty*s  govemmen 
for  their  cautious  consideration.  He  did  not  ask  the  House  to  reject  the  resolntiot 
he  did  not  ask  them  to  negative  it ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  the  revenue  of  Indii 
he  only  asked  the  House  to  leave  the  subject  where  it  ought  to  be  left,  in  the  hsnc 
of  her  Majesty's  ministers. 

Lord  Ashley  ultimately  withdrew  his  motion. 
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SUPPLY— BRITISH  MUSEUM. 
jj -I  Apbii*  7, 1843. 

';{iv  SnBoBBtT  FsBL,  in  proiKMingr  the  annual  Tote  for  flie  British  Mateuni,  said, 
kt  IS  there  were  sneh  ample  details  with  respect  to  it  in  a  paper  which  had  heen 
ii  00  the  table,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  into  any  lengthened 
.klaaatioD.  The  estimate  was  ;£2,640  more  than  that  of  last  year.  The  chief  of 
lujii  increase  was  £1,500  for  the  completion  of  the  coUection  of  English  scientific 
>-:^  Mrb  in  the  library.  Another  addition  was  an  increase  of  £450  for  binding  books. 
I  was  happy  to  state,  that  there  had  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  visiters 
ring  the  hst  year.  In  1841,  the  number  of  visiters  was  319,000,  while  last  year 
,<  y  I  Doaiber  had  increased  to  547,000,  showing  an  increase  of  220,000  in  one 
:>-  ir.  He  thought  that  after  this  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  one  word  more 
vn  I  reeommeodatioo  of  the  vote.  He  should,  therefore,  propose  that  the  sum  of 
>:  12^76  be  granted  for  the  establishment  of  the  British  Museum,  for  the  yearend- 
:^.  K  April  5.  1843. 

i  In  reply  to  Mr.  Hume,  who  olgectedto  the  constitution  of  the  trustees  of  the 
..  ttitatioD,  and  thought  that  the  superintendence  of  this  establishment  should  be 
.:.^  iM)ed  nnder  some  responsible  officer  of  the  government, — 

'^    Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  that  the  government  had 

^,  a  ooDtrol  at  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  wherms  six  members  of 

;  K  eabioet  were  ex  officio  trustees.    So  far,  too,  from  their  having  no  influence, 

!    N  first  knd  of  the  treasury  bad  always  a  very  great  influence,  as  it  must  be  with 

'   B saodion  that  the  vote  was  proposed;   and  he  would  venture  to  saj  that  any 

:    Jisooable  soggeslion  as  to  the  management  of  the  Museum  made  by  the  flrst  lord 

, '  flbe treasoiy  woald  be  attended  to  by  the  trustees.    The  hon.  gentleman  atated 

: :  nt  formerly  only  seventy-flve  persons  were  admitted  to  the  Museum  each  open 

1  vf  io  the  course  of  a  week,  whereas  at  the  present  time  not  less  than  80,000  had 

>Ko  admitted  in  a  single  day.    Did  not  this  circumstance  prove  that  the  trustees 

.  ^theMoseum  were  anrious  to  afibrd  every  facility  for  the  access  of  the  public? 

Mb  the  year  1840,  the  number  of  visiters  was  247,000;   in  1841,  it  was  819,000; 

'Mad  last  year  the  number  had  increased  to  547,000.     If,  then,  the  hon.  member 

'^oald  contrast  the  present  management  with  that  which  obtained  formerly,  he 

woaU  find  that  there  was  every  desire  to  aflbrd  accommodation  to  the  public  Again, 

^  the  year  1810,  the  number  of  visits  made  to  the  reading-rooms  for  the  purposes  of 

«»dy  was  1,»50;  in  1815  the  number  was  4.300,  but  last  year  the  number  was 

7ifOOO.     It  was  to  him  most  gratifying  to  find  the  large  number  of  persons  that 

paaied  tlnumgh  the  Museum  without  any  circumstance  occurring  that  could  refiect 

even  the  sligbtest  discredit  on  them.     The  orderly  and  decent  conduct  of  the  visiters 

to  the  Moseoro,  even  on  the  most  crowded  days,  must  afford  the  utmost  gratification 

!*  Wf  reflecting  mind.    The  habit  of  order  inculcated  by  visiting  this  institution 

ui  ihia  way  must  have  a  great  moral  eflect,  and  this  was  produced  in  addition  to  the 

Puffing  the  enriosity  of  the  people.    With  resjiect  to  the  admission  of  young 

CDilditii  to  the  Museum,  he  would  only  observe,  that  they  might  be  exposed  to  in- 

coBveaieoce  and  some  risk  in  a  crowded  day ;  for  instance,  on  any  occasion  when 

H^OOO  persons  passed  through  the  Museum.     So  far,  also,  from  the  trustees  not 

^^  wilting  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  he  would  observe,  that 

»cy  were  gradually  doing  so;  bxA  in  the  present  year  they  had  made  arrangements 

to  rnrry  out  the  reeommendations  of  the  committee  with  regard  to  the  synopsis. 

^Nn,  the  public  were  greatly  indebted  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Fellowes  for  a  most 

^*"i^  addition  to  the  contents  of  the  Museum,  in  the  shape  of  tlie  Xanthian  sculp- 

^9i\  and  the  trustees  of  the  Museum  were  about  to  send  out  that  gentleman  again 

^  Alia  Minor,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  additional  number  of  these  valuable  remains 

^tstiqai^.    •  •  ♦  •    The  conduct  of  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose,  in  print- 

H>S^f  cheap  catalogue  of  the  National  Galler}',  was  in  the  highest  degree  creditable 

^  k!?*    .    ^^'^  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  ^or^  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  said  as  to  the 

wednb  m  which  he  did  not  entirely  concur.     He  believed  that  access  might  be 

Pjeo  to  these  edifices  to  the  mass  of  the  people  with  the  most  perfect  safety,  and 

wDotbiBg  but  good  could  result  from  such  access  bdng  freely  afforded  ;  even  if 
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any  additional  precautions  were  considered  necessary  iu  the  first  instance,  he  conld 
conceive  no  better  way  in  which  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  chapters  coald  be 
expended.  It  would  be  but  a  veiy  small  portion.  Since  the  last  discussion  on  this 
subject,  the  House  was  aware  that  a  vacancy  had  occurred  in  the  deanery  of  We»t* 
minster.  He  had  filled  up  that  vacancy  with  a  ffentleman,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing 
personally,  but  who  was  recommended  to  him  oy  his  high  professional  and  personal 
character ;  and  in  speaking  with  this  reverend  gentleman.  Dr.  Turton,  ou  the 
subject,  he  had  expressly  told  him  that  he  could  not  give  him  a  more  satisfactory 
proof  of  any  gratitude  he  might  feel  for  the  distinction  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  him,  Uian  the  exercising  all  the  influence  he  should  have,  as  dean,  in  pn>cur- 
ing  for  the  public  free  admission  to  the  abbey.  Dr.  Turton  bad  expressed  hts 
entire  sympathy  with  him  on  thb  subject,  and  he  had  every  reason  to  beKeve 
that  the  rev.  gentleman  would  actively  co-operate  with  lum  in  carrying  ont  this 
most  desirable  object. 
Vote  agreed  to.  


IMPORT  DUTIES— COMMERCIAL  TREATIES. 
April  25,  1843. 

In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Ricardo*s  motion,  *^  That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  her  Majesty,  respectfully  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  House,  that  it  is  not 
expedient  that  any  contemplated  remission  of  import  duties  be  postponed,  with  a 
view  of  making  such  remission  a  basis  of  commercial  negotiation  with  foreign 
countries** — 

Sir  Robert  Pbel  said :  Unless  I  misunderstood  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  (Mr.  Villiers),  he  made  a  statement  which  was  gratifying  to  me  to  bear,  and 
which  I  hardly  expected  to  come  from  that  quarter.  For  the  hon.  geotleman 
stated  that  some  four  or  five  years  ago  there  had  been  a  great  export  of  bullion 
from  this  country  that  greatly  inconvenienced  and  deranged  the  currency,  in 
consequence  of  a  sudden  demand  for  foreign  com,  and  the  inability  of  exchanging 
British  manufactures  for  that  article,  but  that  within  the  last  two  or  three  Tears  s 
great  change  had  taken  place  in  that  respect — that  there  had  been  no*8udden 
demand  for  foreign  corn,  but  that  there  had  been  a  ready  demand  for  British 
manufactures,  and  that  foreign  corn  bad  been  imported  into  this  country  in  a  regn-j 
lar  way,  and  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  commercial  intercourse.  And  tbe  hon. 
gentleman  said,  that  this  regular  interchange  of  British  manufactures  for  foreign 
corn,  of  late  years,  had  prevented  that  large  demand  for  bullion  which  was  appre- 
hended by  my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Shrewsbury.  Now,  I  well  remember 
that  one  of  the  prophecies  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  maintaining  the  siiding- 
scale,  as  it  is  called,  used  to  be,  that  there  must  be  at  intervals  a  sudden  demand 
for  foreign  corn,  wliich  it  would  be  impossible  to  pay  for  by  the  exportation  of 
British  manufactures.  I  think  the  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  that  prophecy  had 
not  been  fulfilled,  but  that  there  had  been  a  regular  interchange  of  British  manu- 
factures for  foreign  com,  and  that  though  a  large  quantity  of  com  was  imported 
in  the  month  of  August  last— to  between  two  and  three  millions  of  ouarters^jret 
no  apprehension  was  felt  that  it  would  derange  our  monetary  system.  That  was  the 
statement  which  the  hon.  gentleman  made,  and  coming  from  such  high  and  unques- 
tionable authority  upon  such  a  point,  I  heard  it  with  a  very  great  deal  of  pleasure.  I 
do  not  intend  to  trouble  the  House  with  many  observations  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. I  well  know  the  peculiar  difficulty  under  which  I  at  this  time  speak  on  the 
subject,  considering  that  on  next  Monday  week  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  intends  to  submit  the  usual  financial  statement  to  the  House. 
There  being  only  ten  days  to  elapse  before  that  discussion  takes  place,  in  which 
a  full  consideration  of  every  subject  connected  with  the  fiscal  arrangements  of 
the  country  must  necessarily  be  entered  upon,  I  fed  how  very  inconTenieot  it 
would  be  were  I  to  allow  myself  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  details  at  the  present 
moment.  I  apprehend  that  the  main  and  single  question  before  the  House  is 
this ;  *'  is  it  wise  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  an  abstract  resolution, 
to  declare  that  you  shall  not  seek  for  any  reduction  of  the  import  duties  on  jour 
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ovD  iDftDuCiclureB  into  fomgn  ooantries  in  oootequence  of,  and  as  an  equivalent 
£ur,  aay  nduction  of  duties  imposed  by  yon  on  the  importation  into  this  country 
of  the  produce  of  those  couutries,  but  that  we  shall  fetter  the  discretion  for  all 
lime  to  oome  of  the  executive  government,  and  lay  down  to-night,  after  a  debate 
of  three  or  four  hours,  this  important  principle — that  yon  shall  not  attempt  by 
eoaunerciAL  negotiation  to  procure  any  reduction  of  the  import  duties  imposed  by 
SjTdgn  conntries  apoo  your  own  manufactures,  and  that  when  yon  are  considering 
tiie  policy  of  any  reduction  of  duties  on  foreign  produce  into  this  country,  you  shall 
not  flodeavoor  to  obtain  a  corresponding  reduction  of  duties  imposed  on  your  own 
artidcs  of  produce,  and  that  even  if  negotiations  for  forming  commercial  treaties 
arc  now  pending,  whereby  you  hope  to  obtain  certain  reciprocal  advantages,  yet  you 
siisil  (for,  by  the  resolution  now  proposed,  if  carried,  you  will  be  bound  to,)  relinquish 
ail  those  advantages,  and  to  tell  the  country  with  which  you  are  negotiating,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  give  you  an  equivalent  in  return  for  that  which  you 
IK  about  to  concede  to  them,  for  that  you  do  not  look  for  any  corresponding  advan- 
tages.'*   I  need  hardly  say  that  I  am  the  last  man  to  maintain  the  principle  directly 
opposite  to  the  one  involved  in  such  a  declaration.     I  think  I  gave  a  sufficient  proof 
of  thirin  the  tariff  of  last  year.     I  then  declared  that  I  considered  that  our  domestic 
mterests,  in  all  these  arrangements,  were  of  primary  consideration.    I  laid  down  the 
principle,  that  it  would  not  be  wise  in  us  to  punish  ourselves,  because  other  countries 
refused  to  adopt  similar  arrangements  as  to  their  import  duties.     These  principles  I 
laid  down  last  year,  and  I  adhere  to  them  still.     But  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to 
pTDpoand  principles  when  you  are  applying  them  to  practical  details,  to  that  of  laying 
them  down  merely  in  the  shape  of  abstract  propositions.  Consider  the  many  questions 
ihere  are  to  be  taken  into  account  before  you  can  apply  such  a  principle.     There  is 
the  state  of  the  revenue — the  comparative  claims  which  different  articles  of  commerce, 
to  which  taxation  applies,  have  upon  you.    Even  admitting  the  principle  that  all  tax- 
atioo  is  an  evil,  and  supposing  you  are  only  determined  by  the  state  of  the  revenue, 
and  by  the  obligation  of  providing  for  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  of  the 
aeccasary  annual  expenditure,  still  these  constitute  such  demands  upon  you  as  to 
make  the  power  of  reducing  taxation  necessarily  very  limited.     But  the  difficulty 
is  eohanoed  when  you  have  present  to  your  consideration  the  comparative  claims 
of  diSnent  articles  on  which  the  reduction  is  to  be  made.    Shall  you  take  the  raw 
article— sJiall  you  take  some  g^eat  article  of  consumption— or  shall  you  take  an 
article  of  luxury  ?    Then,  again,  what  chance  have  you  of  preventing  the  duty 
being  evaded  by  smuggling;  and  what  will  be  the  expense  of  protecting  the  revenue? 
Sorely  all  these  are  important  questions  applying  to  each  separate  article  of  trade. 
Tbeo,  with   reference  to  vested  interests,  as  the  noble  lord  said,  there  are  the 
nspective  claims  of  the  colonial  interest*,  and  of  the  interests  of  foreign  countries; 
All  these  are  matters  deserving  the  utmost  consideration  when  you  come  to  deal  with 
details,  and  are  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  an  abstract  principle  embodied  in  a  reso- 
Imion  of  the  House  of  Commons.     I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  noble  lord  (Lord 
John  Russell)  say,  that  he  was  disposed  to  support  the  present  motion.    Why  the 
noble  lord  has  been  for  ,ten  years  tiding  to  make  commercial  treaties.    He  has  even 
boasted  of  some  success  in  his  eflbrts.    When  I  said,  last  year,  that  we  were 
engaged  in  making  commercial  treaties,  up  got  the  noble  lord,  and  also  the  noble 
lo^  the  late  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  exclaimed,  *'  What  credit  do 
yoa  deserve  for  that?    You  know  that  we  commenced  the  work,  and  have  prepared 
the  wav.**    But  now  the  noble  lord  says,  that  unless  I  give  him  some  assurance, 
which  be  knows  I  cannot  give  him,  he  is  disposed  to  support  the  resolution  now 
proposed  to  the  House.     In  the   Import    Duties*   committee   Mr.  Porter    was 
examined,  and  he  was  asked, — '*  Are  you  at  the  head  of  the  statistical  department 
cf  the  Board  of  Trade?**    He  answered,  "I  am.**    *^How  long  have  you  been 
conneeted  with  that  institution  ?**    "  From  its  6rst  establishment  in  1832.**    *^  Have 
m  been  engaged  in  effecting  a  commercial  treaty  between  this  country  and 
France?**    The  answer  was,  '•  I  have.*' 

Now,  we  fonnd  these  negotiations  pending.  They  had  been  suspended  in  conse- 
qoence  of  the  affairs  which  had  occurred  in  Syria.  We  resumed  these  negotiations, 
bot  now,  to-night,  by  a  sudden  resolution,  we  are  to  forego  every  advantage,  and 
pTcclaim  to  fraoce,  '*  we  contemplate  making  reductions  in  the  duties   upon 
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articles  of  your  production ;  but  you  are  dbtinctly  to  understand  that  we  look  for 
no  return  from  you.'*  That,  I  think,  in  the  present  state  of  this  country,  \»  a 
piece  of  superfluous  tiberality  which  the  House  ought  not  to  sanction.  In  the 
course  of  this  very  year,  I  heard  the  noble  lord  publicly  declare  it  to  be  his  opinion 
that  nothing  could  be  more  essential  to  the  permanent  interest  of  this  country  than 
to  make  g^ood  commercial  arrangements  with  the  United  States.  I  myself  heard 
the  noble  lord  declare  that,  **of  all  the  commercial  arrangements  which  this 
country  could  enter  into,  that  which  would  be  most  essentially  beneficial  would 
be  a  good  tariff  with  the  United  StAtes."  Is  the  noble  lord,  then,  now  prepared 
to  consent  to  the  proposition  of  his  hon.  friend,  and  to  proclaim  to  the  United 
States  that  we  looked  for  no  equivalent  from  them  for  any  reduction  we  might 
make  in  our  import  duties  on  their  produce?  It  is  true  the  noble  lord  en- 
deavours to  break  the  fall  by  saying  that  if  I  will  give  him  some  assurance,  be 
will  not  support  the  resolution.  But  what  assurance  can  I  give  him  some  eight 
or  nine  days  before  the  discussion  on  the  budget  ?  Will  the  noble  lord  specify  any 
particular  tax  which  1  could  propose  to  reduce?  The  noble  lord  kuows  that 
I  must  decline  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  details.  I  state  now,  as  I  stated  last 
year,  that  I  think  our  own  interests  ought  to  be  the  first  consideration.  If  a  duty 
cannot  be  levied,  in  consequence  of  its  producing  a  system  of  smuggling,  the  pre- 
vention of  which  would  be  a  greater  expense  than  the  revenue  to  be  raised,  and 
if  that,  united  with  the  monstrous  evils  produced  by  the  immoral  practice  of  smug- 
gling, by  which  we  not  only  lose  the  revenue,  but  corrupt  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  people — am  I  to  say  that  I  will  maintain  that  duty  permanently, 
because  no  other  country  will  reduce  its  duties  on  our  produce?  By  no  means. 
But  let  us  not  lay  down  general  principles  in  the  abstract;  let  us  reserve  them  for 
the  particular  cases  in  which  they  are  to  be  practically  adopted.  Take,  for  exara- 
ple,  our  commercial  arrangements  with  Portugal  and  France.  I  do  not  regard  I 
our  commercial  relations  with  Portugal  in  a  merely  pecuniary  point  of  view ;  I  think 
it  of  great  political  importance  that  we  should  strengthen  the  bonds  of  amity 
between  that  country  and  this,  by  means  of  an  intimate  commercial  intercourse.  In 
the  same  manner  I  look  upon  our  commercial  connection  with  France.  I  should 
not  estimate  the  advantage  of  an  extended  commercial  intercourse  with  France  merely 
in  respect  to  the  amount  of  pecuniary  gain  that  may  result  from  it;  but  I  value  that 
intercourse  on  account  of  the  efiect  it  is  calculated  to  produce  in  softening  down 
prejudices  between  the  people  of  the  two  countries,  and  in  promoting  the  feeling  of 
amity  and  good  will  between  two  great  nations.  I  should  regard  that  mutual 
intercourse  in  commercial  afikirs  as  giving  an  additional  security  for  the  permanent 
maintenance  of  peace.  Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  duty  on  an  article  in  respect  to 
which  there  is  no  danger  from  smuggling,  but  the  revenne  on  which  can  be  easily 
collected — an  article  of  luxury — \a  it  not  perfectly  open  for  me  to  consider  whether 
I  shall  reduce  the  duty  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  reciprocal  advantage  for ! 
British  manufactures?  I  do  not  consider  oar  commercial  relations  with  any  country 
as  a  mere  question  of  a  balance  of  trade,  I  do  not  look  upon  any  supposed  balance 
against  us  a  measure  of  loss.  If,  for  example,  we  import  from  Russia  the  produce 
of  that  country  ttf  the  amount  of  £5,000,000  a-year,  and  we  export  to  Russia 
only  £1,200,000  a-year,  making  a  diflerence  of  £3,800,000  in  the  amount  nf  I 
our  imports  from  Russia  over  our  exports  to  that  country,  no  doubt  no  fidlacy  could 
be  so  complete,  no  mistake  so  absurd,  as  to  assume  that  this  country  sustained  a 
loss  to  the  extent  of  the  £3,800,000,  because  that  amount  must  necessarily  be 
made  up  by  our  trading  with  some  third  country.  That  I  quite  admit ;  but  while  I 
do  so,  surely  I  may  contend  that  a  direct  is  more  beneficial  than  an  indirect  inte^cott^^«« 
Surely  it  is  better  for  this  country  to  have  a  direct  intercourse  with  France  and  with 
Portugal,  even  independently  of  the  political  advantages  which  must  arise,  by 
having  the  bonds  of  friendship  more  firmly  linked  together,  than  that  we  should  |)ay 
our  debts  to  France,  or  that  she  should  pay  her  debts  to  us,  by  means  of  a  trade 
with  a  third  country — Portugal.  Does  the  hon.  gentleman  mean  to  contend  for  this 
principle— that  any  remission  of  duty  which  is  desirable  for  us  in  regard  to 
our  own  domestic  interests,  ought  not  to  be  postponed  with  a  view  of  producing  a 
reduction  of  duty  in  other  countries  on  articles  of  British  manu&cture  ?  Tliat,  I 
apprehend,  is  the  principle  which  the  hon.  gentleman  muntains.    Now,  even  if  that 
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prijiei|Je  were  souod,  I  should  deabt  the  poHoT  of  proclaiming  it.  Depend  upon  it, 
we  have  prejudices  enough  to  contend  with  m  other  countries,  without  throwing 
away  any  advantages  by  a  gratuitous  declaration  of  a  principle  like  this.  The 
nohle  lord  says*  '*  Suppose  a  taste  for  British  manufactures  arises,  can  foreign 
goTamiDcnts  control  it?  and  can  they  prevent  its  being  gratified  by  any  duty 
tbeyflHiy  impose?''  That  may  be  very  true;  but  how  can  you  best  encourage 
that  taste  ?  Take  Portugal  for  instance.  How  will  you  be  most  likely  to  beget  a 
tsjte  ibr  British  manoftctures  in  Portugal  ?  Is  it  not  by  directly  introducing  our 
coitooa  and  woollens  into  Portugal  ?  And  if,  by  reducing  the  duty  on  port  wine 
imported  into  this  country,  I  can  induce  Portugal  to  reduce  the  duties  on  our  cot- 
tons and  hardware  imported  into  her  markets — if  I  can  introduce  our  cottons 
into  Portugal,  and  they  take  the  taste  of  the  people,  the  value  of  having  them 
St  a  cheap  rate  would  soon  be  appreciated,  and  will  not  that  be  an  advantage  to  the 
msnafactiires  of  this  country  ?  The  reduction  in  the  duty  on  port  wine  may  be 
sgood  thing  in  itself;  but  if,  by  a  treaty  with  Portugal,  we  can  not  only  have  that 
rcdoetioa  but  also  secure  the  reduction  of  duties  on  the  importation  pf  our  manufao- 
tores  in  Portugal,  is  it  not  better  to  obtain  the  double  reiduction  of  duty  than  the 
single  reduction?  The  hon.  gentleman,  however,  by  his  resolution,  would  prevent 
the  czeeutive  government  from  obtaining  any  such  advantage.  The  noble  lord 
O'laeoont  Howick)  does  cwtainly  push  the  doctrines  of  free-trade  to  an  extra- 
f a^ant  length ;  it  is  to  him  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  how  high  the  duties  are 
which  foreign  countries  impose  upon  our  articles — "  If  we  import,"  says  the  noble 
lord,  ^  we  must  pay  somehow  or  other."  Now,  that  doctrine  of  the  noble  lord,  and 
tbo  bis  otho'  position,  that  this  resolution  would  have  the  effect  of  depriving  the 
foreign-office  of  the  temptation  of  writing  nine-tenths  of  the  useless  correspondence 
which  it  now  produces,  are  the  grounds  upon  which  he  will  vote  for  this  motion; 
and  although  he  may  think  the  tendency  of  this  motion  to  diminish  the  labour  of  the 
foreign-office  is  a  very  good  thing,  it  is  hardly  a  sufficient  reason  for  supporting 
the  resolntion  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  Then,  says  the  noble  lord  the  member  for 
London,  **  I  will  prove  the  advantage  of  a  diminution  of  your  import  duties,  inde- 
pendent of  the  conduct  of  other  countries,  from  a  reference  to  the  article  of  brandy;" 
and  then  be  stated  that  the  exports  of  brandy  from  France  in  a  certain  year  amounted 
to  a  certain  quantity,  and  the  imports  of  brandy  into  England  for  the  same  period 
smoented  to  1,200,000  gallons  less;  and  it  was  quite  clear,  therefore,  he  said,  that 
there  most  have  been  an  enormous  quantity  of  smuggling;  but,  unfortunately  for 
the  noble  lord,  the  facts  are  exactly  the  other  way.  In  the  year  1834,  the  exports  of 
brandy  from  France  were  1,744,000  gallons,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  noble 
hrd'B  statement,  the  imports  into  England  in  that  year  ought  to  have  been  only 
547,000  gallons;  but,  in  fact,  the  imports  into  Efngland  were  three  millions  of  gallons, 
»bowing^  apparently  an  excess  over  the  whole  quantity  exported,  and  so  as  to  every 
rear  downwards  since  1834.  Do  I  therefore  contend  that  there  has  been  no  smug- . 
piing?  Not  at  all;  it  onlv  proves  that  the  noble  lord*s  ailment  is  without  foundation, 
and  the  records  of  the  French  custom-house  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  But  the 
terms  of  the  resolution  itself,  are  not  such  as  1  can  concur  in.  The  hon.  mover 
dues  not  say  '^  Let  your  own  domestic  interests  alone  be  regarded;'*  but  nine  or  ten 
days  beSore  the  budget  is  to  be  produced  he  calls  upon  the  House  to  adopt  this 
resolntioD: — **  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  respectfully 
eipressing  tlie  opinion  of  this  Houses  that  it  is  not  expedient  that  any  contemplated 
remtsaon  of  import  duties  be  postponed,  with  the  view  of  making  such  remission  a 
basis  of  eommereial  negotiations  with  foreign  countries." 

^  Contemplated  remission!"  Contemplated  by  whom?  The  hon.  gentleman  has 
beard  that  It  was  in  contemplation  to  reduce  the  duties  on  port  wine;  we  contem- 
pUted  that  reduction  in  the  hope  that  Portugal  would  reduce  her  duties  on  our  hard- 
ware, cottons,  and  woollens.  Now,  there  is  the  hon.  member  for  Sheffield^^oes  he, 
woaU  hb  constituents,  think  it  no  object  to  get  our  hardware  freely  admitted  into 
Portugal?  Even  supposing  it  to  be  wise  to  reduce  the  duties  on  port  wine  without 
any  equivalent,  is  It  not,  I  ask,  a  perfectly  legitimate  object  to  say  to  Portugal, 
*'  We  are  going  to  reduce  our  duties  on  port  wine,  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for 
it,  but  do  yoo,  Portugal,  take  a  corresponding  course  with  reference  to  our  hardware, 
cotton,  and  wooUen  goods.    Accustom  your  population  to  the  use  of  British  manu- 
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fact  ares,  and  then  we  shall  feel  coDfident  that  the  advantage,  as  it  will  be  mutQt), 
will  be  permanent."  Then  we  may  be  sure  that  the  taste  for  our  manufactures  will 
be  encouraged,-  and  that  the  Portuguese  would  soon  seek  for  freer  access  to  our 
markets.  But  the  hon.  gentl^an  tells  me  I  am  not,  even  if  I  can,  to  obtain  this 
advantage:  ^  Youcnust  not  postpone  (he  says)  even  for  a  month,  any  contempUted 
remission  of  duties,  though  that  rembsion  were  only  contemplated  in  the  hope  of 
getting  an  equivalent." 

Supposing  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  port  wine  could  be  effected  with  ad* 
vantage  to  this  country,  does  it  necessarily  follow,  because  we  contemplated  the  re- 
duction  of  the  duty  on  port  wine  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  equivalent,  that  wbeii 
that  expectation  has  beeii  disappointed,  port  wine  ought  still  to  have  the  preference 
over  all  other  articles?  Suppose  we  could  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  X300,OOU 
or  X400,000  of  revenue,  ought  port  wine  to  be  the  article  selected  for  the  bene6t  of 
that  remission  ?  Might  it  not  be  a  question  whether  the  duty  on  wool  ought  not  t<> 
be  remitted  instead ;  and,  if  we  contemplate  a  remission  of  that  duty,  why  should 
we  give  the  duty  on  port  wine  the  preference?  I  advise  the  House  to  reserve  to  itself 
the  power  of  applying  sound  principles  to  particular  cases,  as  they  arise.  When 
any  proposition  for  the  remission  of  any  duty  is  submitted  to  the  House  by  her 
Majesty's  government,  every  individual  member  will  have  the  opportunity  of  oppo- 
sing that  proposition,  of  making  a  counter  proposal,  and  of  UTgine  the  claim  of  ooe 
particular  article  in  preference  to  that  of  another;  and  that  I  think  would  be  a  much 
wiser  course,  one  much  less  likely  to  involve  the  House  in  embarrassment  st^ 
difficulty,  than  to  proclaim  an  abstract  principle  as  a  matter  of  commercial  negotiatiop, 
about  which  even  the  warmest  free-traders  widely  differ;  for  since  I  came  into  the 
House  I  have  read  a  postscript  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  me  by  a  gentlenum,  a  zealous 
free-trader,  whose  authority  cannot  well  be  disputed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Uouse.j 
I  see  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  turn  away  from  Colonel  Torrens  now,  as  a  gentleman 
of  no  authority  at  all — but  I  refer  to  his  opinion  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
upon  this  subject  even  strenuous  advocates  of  free-trade  are  not  united.  Colonel 
Torrens  says: — '*  I  would  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration,  what  appears  to  me 
to  amount  to  a  mathematical  demonstration,  that  a  reduction  of  the  outies  upon 
foreign  productions,  unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  mitigation  of  the  duties  im- 
posed by  foreign  countries  upon  British  goods,  would  cause  a  further  decline  of 
prices,  of  profits,  and  of  wages;  and  would  render  it  doubtful  whether  the  taxes 
could  be  collected,  and  faith  with  the  public  creditor  maintained." 

Colonel  Torrens  calls,  too,  in  aid  of  his  opinions  other  high  authority;  and  h« 
names  one,  for  whom,  whatever  may  be  the  connection  of  the  hon.  member  opposite 
with  him,  he  cannot  feel  greater  respect  than  I  do— Mr.  Ricardo,  in  whose  cbapte^ 
on  trade  the  doctrine  is  involved.  He  says  also,  that  the  same  doctrines  have  beeoj 
established  bv  Mr.  Senior  and  Mr.  Pennington — whom  Col.  Torrens  calls  one  of 
.  the  most  profound  thinkers  of  the  day.  If,  then,  these  differences  of  opinion  exist-^ 
if  these  are  speculative  doctrines  upon  which  even  free-traders  are  not  agreed— I 
hope  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  make  itself  a  party  to  an  abstract  resolution 
embodying  these  views  without  much  more  mature  consideration ;  and  I  hope,  there- 
fore, the  House  will  negative  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  I  repeat  what  1 
have  already  stated,  that  in  my  estimation,  our  own  interests  are  the  main  consider- 
ation in  the  reduction  of  duties,  but  I  doubt  whether  our  interests  would  be  beat  pro- 
moted by  granting,  without  reference  to  other  considerations,  a  free  admission  fur 
foreign  productions ;  at  all  events,  I  trust  that  the  House  will  avoid  a  course  which 
my  political  experience  has  taught  roe  is  always  attended  with  embarrassment— that 
of  laying  down  an  abstract  principle  to  be  the  guide  of  the  government  in  matters  of 
so  much  delicacy  and  ditficulty  as  commercial  negotiations. 

The  House  divided:  Ayes,  61;  Noes,  135;  majority  against  the  motion,  74. 


TREATY  OF  WASHING  TON— LORD  ASHBURTON. 
Mat  2,  1843. 
Mr.  Hume  proposed  a  resolution,  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  House  to  Lonl 
Ashburton,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  negotiations  which  leJ  ti 
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tbe  recent  treaty  with  the  United  States  for  the  settlement  of  the  north-eastern 
bonodary  question,  and  other  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries. 

Sib  RoBsrr  Pbbl:  Sir,  when  this  question  was  preTiousIy  under  discussion,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  entering  so  fully  into  the  subject  of  the  negotiations  which 
vere  begun  and  brought  to  a  successful  close  by  Lord  Ashburton,  that  I  shall  feel 
myself  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  now  going  at  length  into  the  subject.  The 
DoUe  lord  who  spoke  last  has  made  the  important  admission,  that  when  the  result  of 
these  negotiations  first  became  generall}^  known,  there  was  in  this  country  one  feel- 
ion^  ti(  almost  universal  satisfaction.  I  apprehend  that  satisfaction  would  not  have 
beea  felt,  if  any  nndue  or  discreditable  concessions  had  been  made  by  the  govern - 
m^t  It  is  the  character  of  the  British  people  to  be  more  ready  to  resent  an  affront 
tlon  to  tolerate  undue  acquiescence.  But  what  the  noble  lord  says  is  perfectly  true. 
The  feeting  of  satisfaction  at  the  termination  of  the  long  protracted  discussions 
brtweeo  the  two  countries  was  almost  universal,  and  it  i^orded,  as  I  conceive,  the 
strongest  possible  testimony  of  the  merits  of  the  negotiation.  The  people  of  Eng- 
iaod  concur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  noble  lord  towards  the  latter  part  of 
his  jipeeeh,  deprecating  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  the  country  which  had 
»i  the  example  of  independence — they  deprecate  war  and  carnage  with  a  country 
onited  to  ours  by  a  community  of  origin,  a  community  of  language,  and  a  commu- 
nity of  religion ;  and  I  believe  that  the  noble,  lord  will  now  find  it  a  difficult  task  to 
i^rsoade  tlie  people  that  they  ought  not  at  this  ti^pe  to  be  satisfied  with  an  arrange- 
ment in  which,  on  its  first  announcement,  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  concur. 
TtK  noble  lord  says,  and  he  says  correctly,  that  the  vote  now  proposed  to  this  House 
i*  not  strictly  in  conformity  with  precedents.  For  that  reason  I  have  declined  to 
aofe  tfae'yote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  of  which  the  noble  lord  has  given 
rotice  for  this  night.  Although  I  fully  admit  all  the  noble  lord  can  urge — although 
I  folly  agree  that  the  greatest  prudence,  the  greatest  judgment,  and  the  greatest 
moderation,  have  been  shown  by  that  gallant  officer  in  the  conduct  of  the  negotia- 
tions entrusted  to  him;  and  although  government  has  manifested  its  confidence  in 
(hat  distii^ished  person,  by  requesting  him  to  remain  in  his  present  station,  yet, 
(/^aose  Itelt  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  precedent,  for  a  minister  of  the  Crown  to 
mure  such  a  vote  of  thanks,  I  have  refrained  from  submitting  to  the  House  the  motion 
tii«  noble  lord  intends  to  propose.  But  I  will  ask  the  noble  lord  this  question.  Was 
there  ever  an  instance  in  which  three  statesmen  whose  opinions  are  entitlefi  to  such 
r^peet  as  those  of  the  noble  lord  who  has  just  spoken,  the  noble  lord,  the  late  Foreign 
Seeretazy,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Edinburgh — was  there  ever 
;ach  a  case  in  which  men  who  swayed  public  opinion  to  such  an  extent,  came  for- 
ward so  decidedly  to  express  an  unfavonrable  opinion  as  to  the  result  of  a  negotiation, 
and  the  eondoct  of  a  diplomatist  ?  Was  thero  ever,  I  ask,  a  case  in  which  such 
chirgu  were  made,  or  in  which  a  government  shrank  from  asking  the  House  of 
Commons  at  once  to  affirm,  or  decidedly  to  negative,  such  sentiments  ?  The  noble 
Wd  hsiA  stood  in  the  position  of  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons — tho  other 
Df>bie  lord  by  his  side,  has  lately  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
ASur«,  End  is  generally  believed  to  have  more  knowledge  and  experience  in  these 
uwien  than  any  other  man  living — of  the  great  talents  and  abilities  of  the  right 
^')n.  gentleman  on  his  right  (Mr.  Macaulay),  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
•ripre^fiig  my  opinion ;  and,  I  will  ask,  is  it  just,  is  it  equitable,  that  three  such 
t.*^  sboakl  attempt  to  discredit — nay,  to  ruin — the  reputation  of  a  public  man,  who 
hj9  oodertaken  a  public  doty  from  the  purest  of  all  possible  motives,  and  because 
tbfv  conduct  their  attack  according  to  precedent,  those  who  support  and  defend  him 
are  to  have  no  opportunity  of  asking  for  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons — of 
<i«tfTminiog  whether  or  not  such  discredit  is  cast  upon  him  with  the  sanction  of  the 
lejpsUaure  and  the  public  ?  One  noble  lord  has  described  this  negotiation  as  a  capi- 
tTilatioo ;  the  right  hpn.  gentleman  has  said  that  it  is  a  stain  upon  the  honour  of  the 
t-oontry ;  the  otiier  noble  lord  says  he  entirely  agrees  in  those  opinions,  and  yet  they 
n^use  a  motion  calculated  to  put  their  opinions  to  the  test  by  a  vote  of  the  House. 
I  do  say,  that  if  the  motion  is  unusual,  it  flows  from  a  course  which  is  entirely  with- 
out proeedent.  But  the  noble  lord  says  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  motion  by  the 
urms  of  it.  We  are  to  look  back,  forsooth,  to  the  opinions  which  the  mover  once 
npressed  upon  tome  matters  relating  to  Canada.  The  opinions  of  a  man  who  spoke 
174- Vou  IV. 
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upon  an  entirely  different  subject,  are  put  forward  by  the  noble  lord  as  a  test  by 
which  to  try  whether  the  motion  is  just  or  unjust.  Why,  the  noble  lord  was  not 
always  so  ready  to  disclaim  the  support  of  the  hon.  member  on  account  of  his  opinion^ 
regarding  Canada.  The  time  was,  when,  turning  round  to  his  hon.  friend,  he  could 
find  it  convenient  to  forget  his  opinions  respecting  Canada,  and  could  even  condes- 
cend to  receive  his  vote  to  support  or  to  rescue  him  in  his  hour  of  difficulty  sod 
danger.  Why,  it  would  have  been  as  absurd  for  the  noble  lord  to  have  said,  **  1 
can't  go  out  into  the  lobby  with  you,  because  of  your  conduct  concerning  Canada,' 
as  if  I  said  now,  **This  motion  is  just;  there  is  no  reason  for  negativing  it;  but 
three  years  ago  its  mover  said  something  on  Canadian  afffurs,  of  which  I  cannot 
approve,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  vote  against  his  proposition.'*  Sir,  I  think  the  nohU 
lond  might  have  found  many  precedents  for  insisting  upon  a  distinct  vote  of  tlii 
House  in  cases  where  a  motion  of  condemnation  has  been  made ;  ay,  and  I  think 
too,  that  he  might  have  found  those  precedents  in  cases  where  the  authors  of  ib< 
motion,  were  not  deterred  from  going  to  a  division  by  the  fear  of  being  left  in  t 
minority.  And  here,  let  me  again  asl^  is  the  course  you  are  pursuing  a  creditabK 
course?  Is  it  fitting,  that  entertaining  the  opinions  which  you  hold — is  it  for  Uh 
honour  of  the  House  of  Commons — ^is  it  for  the  honour  of  party  coonections  oi 
public  men,  that  after  throwing  every  discredit  on  a  diplomatist-  by  your  apeeche> 
you  should  not  have  the  manliness  to. come  to  a  vote?  I'hat  was  not  theooursi 
which  Mr.  Windham  pursued  when  he  brought  forward  his  motion  conceroing  ih< 
treaty  of  peace  in  1801.  He  made  a  motion  condemnatory  of  the  treaty;  he  stoot 
nearly  alone ;  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Elliot,  and  a  few  others,  were  divided  from  tb< 
whole  House  upon  the  question ;  but  they  did  not  throw  out  insinuations  right  au 
left  and  then  shrink  from  a  division ;  they  had  the  courage  and  consistency,  afte 
stating  their  opinions  fairly,  to  ask  for  a  vote  in  the  affirmative  or  negative.  Un  tha 
occasion,  Mr.  Windham  was  supported,  I  believe,  by  only  nine  other  members,  am 
yet  Lord  Hawkesbury,  finding  what  he  considered  to  be  a  censure  moved  upon  thi 
government,  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  move  a  counter-resoluUon.  Af^er  express 
ing  a  hope,  that  the  House  would  not  separate  without  giving  an  opinion  on  tb 
subject,  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  move  a  resolution,  in  which  it  was  declared- 
^'  That  this  House  is  satisfied,  that  his  Migesty  has,  on  the  whole,  wisely  eonsultcN 
the  interests  of  his  people  in  having  concluded  a  definitive  treaty,  founded  on  the  basi 
of  these  preliminaries." 

That  was  Lord  Hawkesbury's  course  on  Mr.  Windharo*s  motion.  But  I  will  gir 
you  another  instance.  In  1823,  when  Mr.  Macdonald  brought  forwaid  his  motion 
concerning  the  negotiations  relative  to  Spain,  the  mover,  towards  the  close  of  tb 
debate,  found  himself  supported  by  so  small  a  minority,  that  he  was  anuous  to  with 
draw  his  proposition.  Mr.  Canning,  however,  feeling  that  the  conduct  of  tb 
govemnient  was  questioned,  would  not  allow  the  withdrawal  of  the  motion,  bu 
pressed  it  to  a  division,  when  only  twenty  members  were  found  to  divide  with  tb 
nnover.  Mr.  Canning  said,  on  that  occasion,  that  he  would  not  have  asked  for  a) 
approval  of  the  policy  of  the  government,  but  finding  it  condemned,  he  called  upoi 
the  House  to  say  if  tliey  joined  in  that  vote  of  condemnation  t  In  the  same  way. 
would  not  havea^kcd  for  a  direct  vote  of  approbation,  but  finding  the  conduct  of  tb 
government  impugned,  I  now  call  upon  the  House  to  give  a  distinct  vote  upon  tb 
motion  before  us  with  the  view  of  discouraging  the  practice  of  disparaging  pubtii 
men  without  allowing  them  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  themselves.  After  all 
Sir,  what  miserable  cavilling  is  this  about  the  language  u^  by  Lord  Ashburton  r 
reference  to  the  Madawaska  settlement !  Having  a  point  to  gain  for  Great  Britain 
he  made  use  of  the  language  which  he  deemed  strongest  and  most  likely  to  achiev 
it.  And  is  it,  then,  to  be  said,  that  he  sacrificed  the  honour  o(  his  country,  bccana 
he  did  not  insist  on  the  letter  of  that  language?  It  would  go  hard  with  negottatoit 
if  they  were  bound  by  this  notion  with  respect  to  language  used  by  them  in  attempt 
ing  to  gain  the  most  favourable  terms  for  the  countries  by  which  they  are  employe<l 
The  real  question  at  issue  is,  not  Lord  Ashburton's  language,  but  who^  would  t»i 
have  now  been  if  the  Washington  treaty  had  not  been  concluded  ?  The  real  discui 
sion  does  not  turn  on  the  Madawaska  settlement,  or  on  the  river  St  Johtf.  But  i^ 
great  and  important  question  which  the  good  sense  of  the  country  will  decide  ii 
whether*  with  respect  to  a  nation  with>  which  we  have  such  close  cooneetion  by  trsdt 
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tliiiitf,  and  ofherwise,  on  which  onr  own  colonies  border  for  an  extent  of  1,500  miles, 
veihottld  reouun  in  a  condition  of  perpetual  uneasiness,  approaching  to  hostility? 
The  iateliigent  people  of  England  asked,  if  it  was  right  that  after  so  protracted  a 
diplooiitic  conflict,  which  had  been  g^ing  on  for  the  long  period  of  ten  years,  with- 
out aoj  prospect  of  its  amicable  termination — ^nay,  the  people  of  this  country  had  a 
right  to  ask,  whether  this  matter  could  not,  without  any  dishonourable  concessions 

00  the  pait  of  England,  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  f  Is  it  not  a  subject 
of  coi^ntuiation  that  thb  state  of  things  has  terminated  with  honour  to  this  country  ? 
Wbere  would  you  have  been  at  this  moment  if  this  had  not  taken  place  ?  Would 
Tr»a  Iia?e  been  in  possession  of  the  disputed  territory  ?  My  hon.  and  gallant  friend 
(Sir.  H.  Douglas),  who  is  better  acquainted  with  this  matter  than  any  man  in  tliis 
House,  has  traly  stated  that  this  territory  had  been  gradually  slipping  away  from  you, 
that  to  American  citizen  had  been  arrested  by  his  authority  on  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory, for  eommitting  a  trespass,  upon  which  you  have  permitted  the  Americans  to  build 

1  fort  withont  making  any  remonstrance.  Why  did  you  allow  this  to  take  place  ?  Is 
tlut  the  way  of  vindicating  the  honour  of  England  and  maintaining  yuur  own  boun- 
^f  The  noble  lord  said,  **  Open  another  negotiation,  based  upon  the  report  of 
our  own  commiivioners."  But,  however  able  Messrs.  Mudge  and  Featherstonhaugh 
may  be,  I  happen  to  hold  in  my  haod  the  message  of  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
tnosmittiog  a  report  of  the  board  of  commissioners  appointed  to  survey  the  north- 
astern  boimdary,  which  will  show  that  the  probable  effect  of  sending  more  commis- 
ffiHKn  to  America  would  only  be  to  excite  more  contention.  The  report  to  which  I 
Kfer,  and  which  was  presented  to  Congress,  was  made  by  commissioners  Ren  wick, 
Hijor  Graham,  and  A.  Talcott,  and  the  Americans  consider  their  commissioners  enti- 
ty toas  much  confidence  as  we  justly  placein  ours. — ^*That  theline  of  hiffhlands(they 
ay)  claimed  by  the  United  States,  is,  as  the  argument  idu  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
his  maiotaiDed  it  onght  to  be,  in  a  mountainous  r^on,  while  that  proposed  by 
M«sin.  Featherstonhaugh  and  Mudg^  does  not  possess  this  character;  that  it  is 
al«).  in  the  sense  uniformly  maintained  by  the  United  States,  the  height  of  land, 
vfaieb  that  of  Messrs.  Featherstonhaugh  and  Mudge  is  not ;  that  it  fulfils,  in  every 
*<&K,  the  conditions  of  the  proclamation  of  1763,  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774,  and  the 
treaty  of  17d3,  which  no  other  line  that  can  possibly  be  drawn  in  the  territory  in 
qoestioo  can  perform.*' 

Sir  (coottnoed  the  right  hon.  baronet),  this  is  the  construction  put  upon  the  re- 
P<^of  Meiars.  Mudge  and  Featherstonhaugh,  and,  without  expressing  any  opinion 
<>3  tbeeorreetness  of  that  report,  is  it  probable  that  the  commissioners  from  Maine 
and  Mawachnsetts,  and  the  governments  of  these  states,  would  have  acquiesced  in 
t^  reasoning  of  our  commissioners.  I  think  that  such  a  result  was  not  at  all  pro- 
btUe.  Bat,  again,  the  noble  lord  says  that  the  United  States  senate  has  passed  a 
hill  ^by  a  majority  of  two  I  believe)  appropriating  the  Oregon  territory  as  a  portion 
^tbeposieasioos  of  the  United  States.  To  that  I  oppose,  in  the  first  place,  this 
cjrenmstaoee,  that  the  executive  government  of  the  Union,  which  has  in  its  hands 
the  conduct  of  diplomatic  negotiations,  has  acceded  to  a  proposition  of  the  Engffih 
^emment,  or  rather  made  one  to  us,  that  the  question  of  the  Columbia  River 
^Honiii  be  amicably  settled  between  the  two  countries.  And  next,  I  must  remind 
the  noble  lord,  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  popular  body,  as  open  as  the 
^nate  to  the  desire  of  an  increase  of  territory — that  the  House  of  Representatives, 
^li)  all  the  correspondence  before  them,  still  refuse  to  sanction  the  bill  agreed  to  by 
the  senate,  so  that  the  session  passed  without  anything  being  done.  I  may  further 
fay,  Sir,  that  I  have  eveir  hope  that,  by  a  prudent  and  temperate  course  of  proceed- 
utg,  tlioe  difficulties  will  be  amicably  arranged.  It  is  to  this  that  the  noble  lord 
>^icn  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  paltry  triumph.  I  will  not  refer  to  the  right 
^tearehor  viaiL  What  I  have  on  a  former  occasion  stated  to  the  House  on  this 
^^  ia  folly  home  ont  by  subsequent  events.  I  said,  and  I  say  again,  that  no 
authority  was  given  to  make  concessions  on  this  point.  We  claim  no  right  of  search, 
^  detain  venels,  if  we  do  know  them  to  be  American.  If  we  do  visit  the  vessels, 
"**iojc  them  to  be  American,  we  do  it  on  our  own  responsibility,  at  our  own  risk 
a^  peril;  and  we  are  liable  to  be  compelled  to  make  compensation  should  our 
^^n  make  any  mistake.  And  what  has  brought  this  question  into  its  present 
Ntion?  I  tell  the  noble  lord  that  if  he  had  limited  himself  to  the  claim  of  visiting 
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suspected  vessels,  no  ang^  feeling  would  have  arisen.   But  the  lioble  lord  capturvd, 
or  authorised  the  capture,  of  American  vessels.     In  February,  1841, 1  heurd  that 
the  noble  lord  issued  orders  to  British  captains  not  to  capture  American  vessels — ^tluU 
vessels  bona  fide  American  should  not  be  captured.     Then  from  that  it  ia  to  be  in- 
ferred that  previous  to  this  order  such  captures  must  have  been  made.    The  noble 
lord,  I  believe,  acquiesces.     Now,  it  has  been  admitted  that  if  an  American  vessd 
were  evidently  equipped  for  the  slave-trade— carrying  fetters  and  provisions  suffi- 
cient for  ten  times  the  number  of  her  crew,  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  meddle  with 
that  vessel.    But  when  it  appears  that  we  for  some  years  claimed  a  right  to  visit 
and  search  vessels,  knowing  them  to  be  bona  fide  American,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
excited  feelings  were  created  in  the  States,  on  the  question  of  the  right  of  visit,  which 
made  it  extremely  difficult  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  and  amicable  arrangement  with 
reference  to  that  subject.     The  noble  lord  says  that  we  have  made  great  concessions 
to  the  United  States  by  that  article  of  the  treaty  which  provides  for  the  employment 
of  vessels  by  both  countries  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  to  suppress  the  slave-trade.    The 
article  in  the  treaty  alluded  to  is  as  follows — ^*The  parties  mutually  stipulate,  that 
each  shall  prepare,  equip,  and  maintain  in  service,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  sufficient 
and  adequate  squadron,  or  naval  force,  of  vessels  of  suitable  numbers  and  descrip- 
tions, to  carry  in  all  not  less  than  eighty  guns,  to  enforce  separately  and  respectively, 
the  laws,  rights,  aod  obligations  of  each  of  the  two  countries  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade;   the  said  squadrons  to  be  independent  of  each  other,  but  the  two 
governments  stipulating  nevertheless  to  give  such  orders  to  the  officers  commanding 
their  respective  forces,  as  shall  enable  them  most  effectually  to  act  in  concert  and 
co-operation,  upon  mutual  consultation,  as  exigencies  may  arise,  for  the  attainment 
of  the  true  object  of  this  article;  copies  of  all  such  orders  to  be  communicated  by 
each  government  to  the  other  respectively.'* 

I  must  now  remind  the  House  and  the  noble  lord  of  what  Mr.  Fox  asked  the 
American  government  to  do.  All  along  the  coast  of  Africa  there  were  swarms  of 
ships  carrying  the  American  flag.  Mr.  Fox  pressed  upon  the  American  govern- 
ment tlie  importance  of  acceding  to  a  mutual  right  of  search,  and  various 
advantages  which  were  likely  to  accrue  were  pointed  out,  and  among  others,  that 
of  the  capture  of  rich  prizes.  In  1839,  nothing  effectual  having  been  done  io  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  Mr.  Fox  again  urged  upon  the  government  of  the 
United  States  the  importance  o(  mutual  exertions  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  nothing  was  done.  In  consequence  of  the  course 
which  has  now  been  pursued,  France,  it  is  alleged,  will  say,  that  it  is  possible  for 
this  country  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  without  exercising  the  right  of  search.  Why 
was  it  not  just  as  competent  for  France  to  prefer  an  agreement  of  this  sort  before  the 
treaty  was  concluded  as  at  present.  It  has  been  thought  right  that  an  arrangement 
should  be  come  to  which  for  a  time  should  not  be  liable  to  be  annulled  at  Uie  will 
of  popular  assemblies,  and  that  for  five  years,  therefore,  there  should  be  a  joint 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  adopting  effectual  means — and,  in  my  belief,  they 
wiff  be  effectual — for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  But  you  say,  thai  we  have 
effected  nothing;  that  we  have  left  the  Oregon  treaty  all  unsettled.  Now  all  this 
is  said  for  the  purpose  of  possessing  the  people  of  this  country  with  the  idea,  that 
Lord  AshburtoD  has  failed  as  a  negotiator.  However,  with  respect  to  this,  my  firm 
persuasion  is,  that  the  two  countries  will  enter  shortly  upon  an  amicable  settlement! 
of  the  Columbia  question.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  boundary  question,  all  thel 
accounts  that  her  Majesty *s  government  have  received  from  America,  concur  in  rc-| 
presenting  that  the  boundary  states  are  animated  equally  with  ourEelves  by  a  sincere! 
desire  that  the  line  of  demarcation  should  be  drawn  as  soon  as  possible.  They  bavel 
appointed  engineers,  they  wish  that  the  line  of  demarcation  should  be  drawn  in| 
one  year,  they  are  actuated  to  all  appearance  by  precisely  the  same  feelings  as  wd 
are.  This  is  what  we  hear  from  the  United  States.  With  respect  to  the  right! 
of  search,  the  American  government  has  communicated  to  us  their  instmctions  to 
their  officers,  but  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  them  at  thi* 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  1  can  only  state  it  is  my  firm  belief,  that  the^  can  and 
will  be  carried  into  effect.  On  the  whole,  then,  my  persuasion  ia,  that  it  vrill  be 
must  desirable  to  leave  the  governments  of  the  two  countries  to  settle  these  questionj 
an.icably  between  themselves;  and  with  the  knowledge  that  they  poaseas  of  thctr 
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great  redpiooal  interests,  with  the  knowled^  that  any  bad  feelings  which  might 
nrntoallj  arise  would  only  recoil  on  themselves,  and  notwithstanding  the  indications 
ofadTerse  feelings  which  may  be  displayed  for  a  time  by  small  bodies,  my  firm  belief 
is,  that  it  will  be  foand  by  this  treaty  concluded  by  Lord  Ashburton  we  have  not 
nnly  laid  the  solid  foundations  of  peace,  but  that  we  have  done  that  which  is  most 
desirable  for  our  common  interests,  and  that,  as  far  as  negotiations  can  effect  that 
object,  these  negotiations  will  issue  in  establishing  permanently  amicable  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  ourselves.  If  such  be  the  feelings  of  the  Flouse, 
lookiDsr  to  the  motives  of  our  distinguished  negotiator,  and  seeing  the  many  sacrifices 
be  made  to  accomplish  that  for  which  he  went  out — that  he  sought  no  honours  nor 
dutinctioDs,  and  lud  no  other  motive  for  his  exertions  than  his  desire  to  unite  the 
tvo  countries  in  relations  of  permanent  peace — ^looking  at  the  difficulties  which  he 
had  to  encounter,  that  he  had  the  assent  of  no  fewer  than  seven  commissioners  from 
3faiDe  and  Massachusetts,  In  addition  to  the  assent  of  the  American  government, 
to  gain,!^  revolving  all  these  matters  in  your  minds,  you  should,  as  I  hope  you  will, 
think  that  the  conduct  of  Lord  Ashburton  demands  your  approbation,  and  will  justify 
yoa,  if  departing  from  ordinary  precedent,  you  should  consent  to  vote  with  the 
guTemment,  and— disbelieving  the  charges  that  have  been  brought  forward  against 
him,  charges  made,  but  immediately  af^er  withdrawn,  that  he  was  an  American 
eitizeo,  or  had  some  pecuniary  interest  of  his  own  to  serve— if  you  think  that  he  has 
t^eti  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subjects  comprised  in  this  treaty  in  spite  of  the 
petty  cavilling  about  the  noble  lord^s  language,  and  the  Madawaska  settlement, 
•oddone  nothing  in  his  conduct  of  the  negotiations  but  what  is  right  and  just,  I 
jope  that  you  will  give  your  support  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord.  I  mean  the 
raotioQ  of  the  hon.  gentleman  [laughter],  and  record  your  approbation  of  Lord  Ash- 
b  jrton^s  proceedings.  Sir,  my  noble  friend  was  compelled  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
to  allude  to  a  little  hypercriticism,  and  gentlemen  do  seem  a  little  fastidious  about 
tbij  little  mistake.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  I  made  no  greater  mistake— and  if  hon. 
geDtlemen  thought  my  argument  unjust,  they  would  not  have  fastened  on  this  little 
error.  I  willingly  yield  to  this  correction,  and  I  trust  that  they  will  support  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were:  Ayes,  238;  Noes,  96;  majority  for  Mr.  Hume^s 
raotioo,  142. 
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May  8,  1843. 

The  House  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
^,h«qner,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  financial  statement,  moved  the  following  resolution 
—'*  That,  towaids  making  good  the  supply  granted  to  her  Miyesty,  there  be  issued 
lid  applied  to  the  service  of  the  year  1843,  the  sum  of  ;^7,994 :  12 : 3,  being  the 
^crplus  of  Ways  and  Means  granted  for  the  service  of  preceding  years." 

Id  the  discussion  which  ensued — 

Sia  RoBKBT  PiXL  said, — Sir,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Baring)  has  given 
notice  that  an  opportunity  will  arise  for  entering  into  a  detailed  discussion  with 
re-pect  to  several  of  the  matters  connected  with  the  trade  uf  the  country ;  and  I  think 
it  more  consistent  with  the  public  interest  and  the  usage  which  has  been  generally 
obwrved  opon  sinular  occasions,  to  avoid  entering  into  a  discussion  upon  particular 
anielet  until  that  opportunity  shall  present  itself.  I  must  say,  I  think  the  temper 
lad  general  tone  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  worthy  of  the  situation  lie  formerly 
Keld,  and  his  determination  to  uphold  the  revenue  in  its  present  state,  and  not  to 
iiazard  it  by  an  undue  reduction  of  taxation,  were  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
Kis  public  character.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  last  year  I  was  particu- 
liriy  severe  with  respect  to  the  failure  of  the  produce  of  the  5  per  cent,  additiooal 
floty  upon  the  customs  and  excise.  I  cannot  say  I  think  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
ii  borne  oat  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  estimates  of  persons  making  financial 
•Utements  are  liable  to  error — their  expectations  may  be  disappointed — they  profess, 
U3  short,  only  to  give  estimates,  and  are  not  to  be  severely  blamed  if  the  estimates 
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are  Dot  perfectly  true.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  expected  a  considerable  snm  from 
the  addition  of  5  per  cent,  to  the  customs  and  excise  duties,  and  in  that  he  was  dis- 
appointed.   But  when  I  commented  upon  it,  the  circumstances  out  of  which  mj 
comments  arose  were  these : — I  found  a  great  deficiency  in  the  public  revenue.    I 
was  then  considering  huw  the  deficiency  might  be  made  up.     I  said,  shall  I  reTiTe 
the  tax  upon  leather?    Shall  I  revert  to  the  tax  upon  salt?    Shall  I  re-impose  the 
duty  upon  beer?  or  shall  I  follow  the  course  taken  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and 
propose  a  general  addition  to  the  duties  of  customs  and  excise  ?    I  was  then  dis- 
cussing all  the  possible  means  of  supplying  the  deficiency.     I  rejected  them,  and  I 
said  I  thought  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  tax  articles  which  entered  into  the  con- 
sumption of  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  that  I  doubted  whether  or  no,  if  1  did 
attempt  to  impose  such  a  tax,  the  result  would  be  to  gain  the  required  sum  of  money, 
and  I  came  to  the  resolution,  that  upon  the  whole  it  was  desirable  lo  make  a  great 
efi^ort  to  repair  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  by  a  tax  upon  property  rather  than 
upon  articles  of  consumption ;  but  what  I  said  upon  that  subject  was  this :— '^  I 
must  here  observe,  that  I  am  now  merely  exhausting  the  different  means  by  which 
men  might  contemplate  the  supplying  of  the  deficiency,  and  trying  to  show  that 
increased  taxation  upon  any  articles  of  consumption  will  not  afford  relief.     I  wish  to 
carry  your  judgment  along  with  me.     I  said  that  the  net  produce  of  the  customs  and 
excise  in.  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1840,  was  £37,911,000,  and  ihe 
estimated  increase  in  the  customs  and  excise  by  the  additional  6  per  cent,  ^'as 
£1,895,000.     Comparing,  tlierefqre,  the  income  from  customs  and  excise  in  1840 
with  that  in  1842— and  I  take  1842  in  preference  to  1841,  because  yon  can  thus 
more  fairly  estimate  the  effect  of  the  increased  duty — I  find,  while  the  estimated  pro- 
duce of  the  customs  and  excise  was  £39,807,(X)0,  the  actual  produce  was  only 
£38,118,000,  the  actual  increase  being,  instead  of  £1,895,000,  only  £206.000;  nd 
6  per  cent,  increase  in  the  amount  of  revenue,  but  little  more  than  one-half  percent 
realised  in  the  attempt  to  impose  5  per  cent,  additional  duty.    In  the  depression  of 
trade  there  may,  undoubtedly,  be  circumstances  sufficient  to  account  for  the  expecU- 
tions  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  not  having  been  realised,  but  still,  making  eveH 
abatement  for  these  causes  of  decrease,  I  think  it  impossible  not  to  admit  that  5  pei 
cent,  increase  of  duty  on  articles  of  consumption  would  not  produce  5  per  cent  ii| 
net  amount  to  the  revenue." 

That  was  the  conclusion  to  which  I  came.  The  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  was  wronj 
in  his,  as  I  fairly  admit  I  have  been,  in  my  calculations :  I  made  them  upon  th< 
usual  data,  but  nothing  can  be  more  doubtful  than  an  estimate.  However,  whei 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  made  the  proposition  of  adding  5  per  cent  to  the  custom 
and  excise,  he  did  not  receive  from  me  a  very  cordial  support,  and  I  said,  I  though 
upon  the  whole,  that  instead  of  levying  a  new  tax  on  consumption,  he  was  wise  ii 
attempting  to  raise  the  required  amount  of  revenue  by  the  addition  of  a  per  cental 
on  the  customs  and  excise.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  disappointed  to  th 
extent  of  £1,600,000.  However,  I  only  referred  to  that  to  show  that  it  was  nc 
politic  to  propose  any  great  addition  to  the  duties  upon  articles  of  consamptioi 
Then,  with  respect  to  the  great  advantages  to  result  from  the  imposition  of  th 
Income-tax,  what  I  stated  was  this — that  the  imposition  of  an  Income-tax  woul 
enable  me  to  make  considerable  reductions  in  the  duties  on  articles  of  consumption 
and  I  ventured  to  utter  this  prediction — I  will  quote  the  very  words  I  then  used- 
said — '*  I  propose  that  the  income  of  this  country  should  bear  a  charge  not  exccec 
ing  7d.  in  the  pound,  which  will  not  amount  to  9  per  cent.,  but,  speaking  accurate! 
£2 :  18  :4  per  cent,  for  the  purpose  of  not  only  supplying  the  deficiency  in  it 
revenue,  but  of  enabling  me  with  confidence  and  satisfaction  to  propose  great  con 
mercial  reforms,  which  will  afford  a  hope  of  reviving  commerce,  and  such  a 
improvement  in  the  manufacturing  interests  as  will  re-act  on  every  other  interest  i 
the  countrpr;  and  by  diminishing  the  prices  of  the  artides  of  consumption  and  tl 
cost  of  livmg  will  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  compensate  you  for  your  presei 
sacrifices." 

Now,  although  that  prediction  has  been  said  to  be  falsified,  I  must  say  I  think  the 
has  been  from  some  cause  or  other  that  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  main  articles 
consumption,  that  to  a  person  exercising  due  economy  will  compensate  the  amount 
£2 :  18 : 4  per  cent,  which  he  pays  in  the  shape  of  Income-tax.    I  take  the  case  oi 
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person  with  jMN)  a-year,  having  to  paj  on  each  £100,  £2: 18 : 4.  I  Tery  mneh  doubt 
whether,  in  the  case  of  that  man,  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  various  great  articles  of 
coosumptloa  does  not,  in  point  of  fact,  fully  compensate  him  for  the  charge  of  between 
Is  and  £9  he  pays  as  a  tax  on  income.  So  I  say  of  a  man  with  £5,000  a-year.  He  b 
dlkd  npoo  to  pay  £150  as  income  tax ;  if  he  is  perfectly  regardless  of  the  fall  in  prices 
->if  he  do  not  take  advantage  of  competition — ^if  he  will  let  retail  dealers  charge  what 
they  please,  very  well — he  will  have  no  compensation;  but  if  he  makes  inquiry — if 
be  'looks  aJfter  his  own  concerns,  and  avails  himself  of  the  lowness  of  prices, 
the  man  with  £5,000  per  annum  can,  with  the  present  price  of  articles  of  consumption, 
effect  a  saving  in  his  annual  expenditure  of  more  than  £150.  That  was  the  pre- 
dictioQ  I  made  when  I  introduced  the  Income-tax.  You  may  say  the  result  has 
snjen  from  odier  causes;  you  may  attribute  it  to  a  good  harvest,  or  to  something 
else;  but  the  fi^t,  I  think,  cannot  be  denied,  that  for  every  £2:  18:  4  per  annum 
f  aid  npon  £100  income,  there  is  an  opportunity  of  making  a  saving  of  much  more 
than  that  amoant.  At  least,  I  know  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  various 
cmmunlcations  from  parties  possessing  small  and  large  incomes,  in  which  they 
admit  that  by  the  exercise  of  proper  economy  a  greater  saving  than  I  then  predicted 
may  fairiy  be  made.  1  have  been  told  by  one  hon.  gentleman  that  in  the  article  of 
timber  alooe  he  expects  to  realize  a  saving  that  will  compensate  him  for  the  pay. 
raent  of  the  Income-tax.  I  made  another  prediction— that  the  red  uction  of  the  duties 
GO  several  of  those  articles  which  entered  largely  into  manufactures  might  afford 
the  hope  of  reviving  commerce.  Certainly,  without  speaking  sanguinely  of  the 
iwival  that  has  taken  place,  I  expected  it  would  have  taken  place  at  an  earlier  period. 
I  did  not  contemplate  the  long-continued  depression  that  we  have  had  to  eocounter. 
la  laei,  the  continuance  of  tnat  depression,  accompanied  with  gp*eat  pressure  on 
ttie  woriung  classes,  necessarily  entailing  upon  them  great  privations,  and  causing 
a  reduced  eoDsnmption  of  many  articles,  has  mainly  contributed  to  defeat  the  cal- 
cuiationa  I  made,  and  to  prevent  the  receipt  of  that  amount  of  revenue  which  I 
anticipated.  I  am  not  speaking  too  sanguinely  now.  I  shall  not  venture,  ailer 
soch  nreqneot  disappointments,  to  excite  too  great  expectations;  but  I  cannot  help 
thioking  that  the  facts  to  which  my  ri^ht  hon.  friend  has  referred,  as  having  arisen 
vithin  the  last  three  or  four  months,  do  entitle  us  to  entertain  the  expectation  that 
the  worst  is  past,  and  there  is  a  hope  of  a  progressive  revival  in  the  commerce  of 
this  coQD try.  The  articles  to  which  my  right  hon.  friend  referred,  are  articles  in 
which  a  redoction  of  dotv  took  place,  and  they  are  largely  used  in  manufactures — 
olife  oil  for  instance.  Then  there  is  the  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cot- 
ton. Then,  I  hope  we  have  seen  the  commencement  of  the  recovery  from  depression 
13  the  wool  trade;  and  I  think  such  a  combination  of  circumstances  warrants  the 
hf»pe  that  we  are  about  to  see  a  revival  in  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  the  country.  I  deeply  regret  to  see  the  depression  continue  in  some 
^•ruiebes  of  industry — in  the  iron  trade,  in  the  coal  trade ;  and  I  am  afraid  the  hard- 
vure  trade  has  not  yet  shown  any  symptom  of  material  recovery.  But,  looking  at 
what  has  taken  place  in  the  cotton  districts,  and  what  is  beginning  to  take  place,  I 
tmst,  in  the  woollen  districts — looking  at  the  demand  for  articles,  which  enter  as 
demeots  of  manufactures,  I  cannot  help  entertaining  the  conviction,  although  the 
npcctatioDS  I  held  out  have  been  deferred,  still  there  is  now  a  prospect  they  will  be 
realized  ao  far  as  they  refer  to  a  revival  of  the  manufacturing  industry  and  com- 
tz&ereial  prosperity  of  the  country.  I  do  hope  the  House  will  not  press  on  the  govern- 
ment, in  the  present  state  of  the  revenue,  hasty  and  precipitate  reductions  of  taxation ; 
sad  that  they  will  not  forget  the  advantages  they  derive  from  the  maintenance  of 
f  ublie  credit.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  if  the  state  of  the  finances  of  this 
rr^ntTj  were  prosperous,  there  might  be  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering,  with  advan- 
tage^ several  of  our  duties.  I  do  not  deny  it;  but  I  entreat  the  House  to  bear  in 
mind  that,  comparing  our  revenue  with  our  expenditure,  there  does  remain  still,  at 
least  there  did  remain  in  the  last  year,  a  deficiency — if  the  whole  receipts  of  the 
lacome-taz  had  been  realized  within  the  year,  we  cannot  deny  that  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  last  year.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  says  he  does  not  now  call  for  the 
iiMtUm  of  the  Income-tax.  I  think,  in  the  present  state  of  the  revenue,  there  are 
tew  that  would  advise  a  repeal  of  the  tax  on  property  and  income.  1  think  there  are 
few  who  wiU  not  admit  that  if  the  financial  proposals  of  the  late  government  had 
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been  carried  into  effect,  they  would  not  have  caused  such  an  increase  in  the  revenue 
of  the  country  as  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  an  Income-tax.    Where  should 
we  have  been  now  if  the  Income-tax  had  not  been  imposed  f    There  is  a  deficiency 
now.    In  discussions  upon  the  budget  it  has  always  been  usual  to  avoid  anything' 
like  asperity  or  party  spirit.    I  shall  studiously  avoid  it  upon  the  present  occasion. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  deficiency  on  the  last  year,  of  jCa,400»000,  but  there  are  the 
arrears  of  the  Income-tax  due,  which,  if  you  could  now  realize  and  psy  them  at  once 
into  the  exchequer,  would  considerably  repair  that  deficiency;  but  there  would  still 
be  a  balance  against  you.     The  deficiency,  therefore,  of  this  year  is  not  precisely  of 
the  same  character  as  those  of  former  years,  because  the  arrears  due,  if  raised,  would 
redress  the  balance.    When  I  proposed  the  Income-tax,  what  was  the  fact?     The 
deficiency  was  not  casual;  there  had  been  a  growing  deficiency  for  five  or  six  years, 
and  the  full  amount  of  the  deficiency  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  I  proposed  the 
Income-tax,  was  not  less  than  j£ 1 0,000,000.     There  was  an  increase  of  the  debt  in 
a  time  of  peace  to  the  amount  of  at  least  £10,000,000  for  the  year  ending  184*2. 
The  late  government,  it  is  true,  proposed  a  modification  in  the  existing  com  and 
sugar  duties,  but  it  can  be  conclusively  proved,  and  I  think  they  themselves  wUl 
admit,-4hat  If  their  proposals  had  receivea  the  sanction  of  parliament,  still  the  state 
of  the  revenue,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure,  on  account  of  the  Chinese  and 
other  wars  in  which  we  were  engaged,  would  have  rendered  it  imperatively  necessary 
to  resort  to  some  other  scheme  tor  the  purpose  of  raising  additional  income;  and  I 
now  doubt  whether  any  measure  could  have  been  devised  for  raising  a  sum  aproach- 
ing  to  £5,000,000,  half  so  free  from  objection  as  that  which  I  proposed — ^namely,  the 
Income- tax.    What  other  measure  can  now  be  suggested?    The  hon.  member  for 
Montrose  says,  reduce  your  estimates  to  the  amount  of  £4,000,000  during  the  pre- 
sent year.     Her  Majesty ^s  government  have  paid  the  utmost  attention  to  this 
subject    They  have  considered  the  demands  on  our  naval,  military,  and  ordnance 
service,  from  every  part  of  the  globe;  they  have  looked  at  the  duties  demanded  of  those 
who  form  that  servive,  and  thev  have  come  to  the  firm  conviction  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble, without  endangering  the  health  of  the  men  employed,  without  sacrificing  the 
efficiency  of  the  public  service,  and  probably  increasing  the  expenditure  greatly 
hereafter,  that  any  such  reduction  could  be  made;  and  I  apprehend  that  upon  that 
point  there  will  be  a  concurrent,  almost  unanimous,  opinion  of  the  House.     Very 
few  hon.  members,  looking  at  the  state  of  the  army,  looking  at  the  navy,  looking  at 
the  demand  for  protection  to  commerce  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  believed  that 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year  we  could  have  effected  so  great  a  reduction  in  our 
estimates.     But  we  have  in  the  present  year  made  such  reductions  as  we  thought 
consistent  with  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service,  and  effected  a  saving  of  £800,000; 
and  these  reductions  have  met  with  general  assent.     I  did  propose,  certainly,  that  a 
vigorous  effort  should  be  made  to  replenish  the  public  coffers  by  a  tax  on  property. 
Although  the  estimates  I  made  may  have  been  incorrect,  and  although  the  period  of 
revival  of  trade  has  been  postponed  beyond  my  anticipations,  I  see  nothing  in  what 
has  passed  to  discredit  the  policy  of  the  great  measure  I  then  proposed — namely,  the 
attempt  to  raise  additional  revenue  by  a  tax  on  income.     At  the  same  time  I  admit, 
that  the  existence  of  a  tax  is  no  reason  to  continue  it,  if  it  be  proved  to  be  injurious, 
and  it  is  now  open  to  any  hon.  member  to  propose  a  substitute.    But  if  it  were  pro- 
posed to  repeal  the  tax,  and  substitute  other  taxation  in  its  room,  I  feel  perfecdy 
convinced  that  a  vast  majority  would  support  me  in  attempting  to  nve  effect  to  the 
experiment  I  made  last  year.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  F.  Baring),  and 
others,  have  said,  that  the  imposition  of  the  Income-tax  had  caused  the  defalcation  in 
other  branches  of  the  i*evenue.     I  doubt  that.     The  defalcation  in  other  branches  of 
the  revenue  have  been  caused  by  depression  of  trade,  not  from  the  imposition  of 
the  Income-tax.    The  receipt  of  a  larger  sum  than  I  calculated  upon  only  fortifies 
me  in  the  opinion,  that  it  was  wiser  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  to  obtain 
additional  revenue  from  a  tax  on  property  rather  than  by  increasing  the  taxes  on 
articles  of  consumption.     If  there  be  any  particular  class  of  taxation  that  ought  to  be 
affected  by  the  imposition  of  the  Property- tax,  it  is  that  of  the  assessed  taxes.    I  wa^ 
distinctly  told,  that  the  effect  of  the  Property-tax  would  he  most  apparent  on  the 
assessed. taxes.    I  still  doubt  whether  it  will  be  the  case;  I  doubt  whether  reductions 
in  the  excise  and  customs  can  be  attributed  with  justice  to  the  Income-tax.    If 
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there  were  a  great  fall! og off  in  the  assessed-taxes,  tben  jou  might  with  some  justice 
argue  that  that  defalcatioo  was  caused  by  the  increased  tax  on  property.  But  the 
setual  hUlng  off  in  the  receipt  of  the  assessed  taxes  is  only  j£200,000  on  a  receipt 
of  £4,400,000;  and,  judging  from  any  notices  which  have  been  given,  I  certainly 
have  DO  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  burden  on  property  on  account  of  the  Income- 
tax  will  to  any  very  material  extent  affect  the  receipts  under  the  assessed  taxes.  We 
mast  hope,  too,  tliat  the  revival  of  trade,  and  the  demand  for  manufactures,  owing  to 
the  redoctioiis  of  duty  which  have  taken  place,  will  more  than  counterbalance  to  the 
people  the  amount  of  the  tax.  As  yet  we  have  not  seen  the  injurious  effect  of  the 
IVoperty-tax,  either  on  the  actual  receipts  of  the  assessed  or  any  other  taxes.  With 
r&pect  to  the  coal-duty,  the  sugar-duty,  and  the  duty  upon  any  other  article,  there 
appears  to  be  a  prospect  of  having  them  submitted  to  the  House  in  detail  upon 
some  future  occasion,  and  till  then  I  think  it  will  be  infinitely  better  to  reserve 
the  disenssioii.  I,  at  least,  shall  for  one  abstain  from  discussing  them  at  present, 
k  would  have  been  infinitely  more  gratifving  to  me  and  my  colleagues  to  be  enabled, 
OD  acooontof  the  state  of  the  revenue,  to  have  proceeded  in  the  course  of  the  remission 
of  duties  OD  which  we  entered  last  session.  My  conviction  of  the  principles  which 
ought  to  govern  the  remission  of  duties,  I  must  own,  has  been  confirmed  rather  than 
abated  in  force  by  the  experience  we  have  had  of  the  past.  I  wish  most  sincerely 
ve  Goukl  have  reconciled  it  with  our  duty  to  have  proposed  further  reductions  in 
some  duties;  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  revenue,  adverting  to  the  still  con- 
tinued deficit  as  compared  to  the  expenditure,  looking  to  the  great  import- 
aace  even  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  of  maintaining  public  credit,  we  have 
come  unwillingly  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  our  public  duty  to 
propose  the  remission  of  taxation  on  articles  of  consumption,  which  would  have  been 
tDQSt  agreeable  to  our  feelings  could  we  have  reconciled  it  to  our  duty. 
The  reaoltttion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 
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In  the  fourth  night^s  debate  on  Mr.  Villiers^s  ofl-repeated  motion—*^  That  the 
Hooie  reeolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  take  the  Corn-law  into 
its  consideration,  with  the  view  to  its  immediate  abolition,*' 

Sia  RoBXBT  Pesl  spoke  as  follows: — ^The  progress  of  this  debate  has  confirmed 
the  impression  which  I  bad  before  it  commenced,  that  almost  all  the  arguments  which 
it  was  possible  to  adduce  on  each  side  of  the  House  had  been  exhausted,  and  that  it 
vas  not  probable  that  any  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  any  speaker  could  present  either 
tkle  of  the  question  in  a  new  point  of  view.  I  repeat,  that  what  has  passed  in  the 
eouree  of  this  debate  has  confirmed  that  impression.  In  the  course  or  this  discus- 
iioo,  I  have  heard  little  that  is  new;  I  have  heard  little  more  than  a  repetition  of 
firmer  ar^^uments.  As  for  myself,  having  frequently  been  called  upon  to  discuss 
this  question — having  had  frequent  opportunities  of  delivering  my  opinions  upon 
it,  I  eonfesa  I  have  no  new  argument  to  offer ;  and  nothin j^  but  the  importance  of 
the  salject,  and  the  position  in  which  I  stand,  would  have  induced  me  to  overcome 
the  reloctanee  which  I  feel  again  to  present  myself  to  the  House.  I  must,  however, 
for  one,  thank  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton — for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  presented  his  motion  to  the  House.  With  the  opinions  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  entertains  on  the  subject,  it  is  creditable  to  him  that  he  has  solicited  the 
decision  of  the  House  upon  the  broad  principle  involved  in  his  proposition. 
There  was  no  subterfuge  either  in  the  motion  or  in*  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman — there  Was  no  attempt  to  catch  a  stray  vote  by  a  plausible  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  of  the  motion — the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  does  not  call  upon 
the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  general  committee  on  the  Corn-laws,  but  he  asks 
the  Hooae  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  those  laws,  specifying  the  precise 
object  iar  which  he  solicits  that  committee,  namely,  to  effect  a  total  and  immediate 
ivpeal  of  those  laws.  I  shall  address  myself  to  that  which  is  properly  the  subject 
of  ddiata,  and  asogn  the  reasons  why  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  my  assent  to 
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that  proposition.    The  principle  invoWed  in  the  resolation  is  much  wider  than  the 
resolution  itself.    The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  proposes  that  to-night  we  should 
affirm  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws;  hut  the  great  principle  b 
further  involved  in  the  resolution,  namely,  that  every  duty  on  every  article  which 
savours  of  protection  shall  be  at  once  abolished ;  and  I  think  it  would  have  been 
better,  considering  the  principles  avowed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
that,  instead  of  moving  for  the  immediate  and  total  repeal  of  the  Com-lsws,  be 
should  have  made  his  resolution  concurrent  with  his  argument,  and  have  proposed 
to  the  House  to  resolve  that  all  duties  savouring  of  protection  should  be  alx>lished. 
Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  if  the  present  motion  is  carried,  long  prescription,  vested 
interests,  the  application  of  capital  under  the  existing  law,  cannot  operate  to  pre- 
vent the  application  of  that  great  principle  to  duties  being  protection,  or  as  you 
call  them  monopoly  and  robbery.     If  that  be  true  as  applied  to  the  Corn-laws,  do 
not — ^as  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath  has  8atd,-~-do  not  delude  yourselvefi, 
for  the  same  principle  must  be  applied  immediately  and  completely, — not  by  remov- 
ing only  duties  imposed  for  purposes  of  revenue,  but  to  every  duty  which  operates 
as  protection  to  any  interests  favoured  by  law.     Can  it  be  questioned — and  this  is 
the  only  point  on  which  I  quarrel  with  the  fairness  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man—can it  be  questioned  that  it  would  have  been  fairer  to  have  advanced  that 
principle  boldly  than  to  lay  it  down  partially,  when  its  consequences  are  so  clear 
and  apparent  ?    But  let  us  see  what  we  are  called  upon  to  affirm  by  this  resolution. 
Not  a  trade  in  this  country,  the  produce  of  which  is  protected  by  a  duty  upon 
foreign  articles  entering  into  competition  with  it,  can  hope  to  retain  that  protection* 
There  must  be  an  immediate  and  complete  repeal;   for,  observe,  what  jour  own 
argument  is :  you  say  that  on  the  establishment  of  a  certain  principle,  the  prac- 
tical execution  of  that  principle  is  immediately  to  follow.    From  your  argament, 
no  vague  inference  is  to  be  drawn.     You  have  sounded  the  knell  of  protection  by 
the  adoption  of  that  principle,  and,  therefore,  you  must  immediately  proceed  to 
abolish,  as  respects  manufactures,  without  exception,  all  and  every  duty  upon  the 
import  of  foreign  manufactures  which  operates  as  a  protection.     Of  course,  then, 
this  is  a  subversion  of  the  whole  arrangement  that  was  made  last  year  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  tariff.     How  complicated  are  the  consequences  to  wliich  this  leads. 
Every  duty  arranged  last  year  by  the  tariff  must  undergo  instant  revision.     If  you 
are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  revenue,  you  must,  for  instance,  restore  the  duties 
on  colonial  timber,  because  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  foreign  timber  operates  as 
a  protection  to  colonial  timber.     Are  you  prepared  to  abandon  the  duty  levied 
upon  foreign   timber?    it  operates  as  a  protection,  and  if  you  are  not  so  pre- 
pared, the  consequence  is,  that  you  must  replace  Xhe  duties  on  colonial  produce, 
and  therefore,  I  say,  that  by  acceding  to  this  motion,  I  must  not  onlj  abolish 
every  duty  on  every  article  of  the  nature  of  provisions,  but  I  institute  an  imme- 
diate reversal  of  the  whole  arrangements  made  bv  the  tariff  of  last  year,  excepting 
so  far    as   the  revenue   is    concerned.      But  the    next  consequence  that    flows 
from  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  is  the  immediate  subversion  of  the  whole  of 
the  colonial  svstem.    The  entire  colonial  system  will  at  once  be  swept  away, 
unless  you  will  leave  the  colonial  interests  to  drag  on  a  precarious   existence, 
without  letting  the  capitalist  know  what  is  the  legislation  by  which  he  is  to  be 
governed;   in  fact,  it  follows,  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  thb 
resolution,  that  the  whole  colonial  system  must  be  at  once  abolisned;  that  is 
to  say,  that  this  country  must  not,  on  a  careful  revision  of  the  colonial  system — 
must  not,  after  a  gradual  and  well-considered   attentive   consideration  of  the 
abstract  principle,  but  upon  a  resolution  to  be  affirmed  to-night,  consent  to  subvert 
at  once  the  whole  colonial  arrangements  so  recently  made.     Of  course,  I  apply  to 
the  colonists  the  benefit  of  the'principle  we  claim  for  this  country.    At  present,  our 
manufactured  goods  are  admitted  into  the  colonies  on  a  footing  more  favourable  to 
us  than  to  foreigners.     Whether  wise  or  unwise,  this  is  the  nature  of  our  colonial 
connection.     This  country  said  to  the  colonies :  ^*  I  will  be  responsible  for  jour 
security  and  internal  order,  and  the  return  I  ask  for  is  the  favour  and  privilege  of 
the  admission  of  my  manufactures."    This  is  gpranted ;  and  for  this  we  give  the 
colonies  corresponding  advantages.  This  is  the  system  which  has  endured  for  years; 
it  is  a  system  tliat  may  be  unwue,  and  contrary  to  somid  principle  in  the  abatract. 
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bat  would  any  saoe  assembly  of  legialatora,  IcDOWing^  the  extent  of  our  colonial 
empire,  eonsent  by  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  to-night  at  once  to  subvert,  with- 
out dday  or  consideration,  the  whole  of  that  system.  Have  you,  who  support  this 
resolution,  considered  the  effect  the  adoption  of  its  wide  principle  would  produce  upon 
coQDtries  like  India  and  Canada?  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,. that  the 
principle  involved  in  the  resolution  is  wise,  did  you  ever  find  any  writer  on  political 
economy  who  recommended  legblation  on  a  principle  of  this  kind  P  Do  I  say  that 
I  would  protect  these  interests  for  the  sake  of  individuals  P  No ;  but  I  say,  looking 
It  the  extent  of  capital  invested  on  the  faith  of  the  law,  it  is  impossible  to  contem* 
plite  what  the  consequences  would  be,  not  only  to  the  landed  interests,  but  to  the 
roaoofiurturers  of  this  country  and  the  interests  of  our  colonists.  The  vote  of  the 
4th  of  August  in  the  national  assembly  of  France,  by  which  all  privileges  were 
abolbhed,  was  not  adopted  with  less  consideration  than  would  this  principle,  if  you 
uk  now  at  once  to  deal  thus  with  these  interests.  Can  you  answer  this  argument  ? 
--cao  you  deny  that  if  you  affirm  the  principle  of  this  resolution  as  professedly 
spplied  to  the  protection  to  land,  there  ought  to  be  a  repeal  of  every  duty  which  g^ves 
protection,  and  which  you  call  monopoly  P — that  monopoly  ought  to  cease,  that  there 
oQgkt  to  be  no  preference  of  colonial  interests,  and  no  sacrifices  in  return  P 
[Mr.  ^^Biers:  ^'  Hear.'*]  I  am  glad  that  the  hon.  gentleman  admits  that  it  is  a 
pecessaiy  consequence.  But  with  that  admission,  I  ask  the  House  if  it  feels  that 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  national  interests  and  security,  by  the  vote  of  one  night 
to  adopt  a  principle  like  this  P  That  is  the  question.  ■  You  ought,  as  legislators,  well 
to  consider  your  votes  —  to  anticipate  the  possibility  that  you  may  be  in  a 
nujority.  I  am  certain,  if  hon.  gentlemen  will  admit  that,  that  it  is  not  honest, 
from  the  conviction  that  you  will  be  in  a  minority,  and  will  escape  the  practical 
consequences  of  your  vote,  to  vote  contrary  to  this  admission.  I  give  hon. 
members  credit  fur  the  integrity  of  their  motives,  and  I  ask  them  then  if  they  were 
responsible  for  the  colonial  interests  of  this  country — if  they  were  responsible  for 
the  public  safety,  and  for  the  consequences  that  might  ensue,  not  from  injury  to 
iodindoal  interests,  but  from  the  disturbance  of  capitid  to  such  an  extent,  invested 
under  laws  which  I  will  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  require  careful  revision 
and  alteration — would  they,  by  the  vote  of  one  night,  risk  the  consequences  which 
the  pledge  of  such  a  resolution  would  give  P  Now,  observe,  I  have  the  admission  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Villicrs),  which  I  expected,  that  though  the  principle  of 
the  resolution  is  applicable  apparently  to  corn,  yet  there  is  no  one  article,  whatever  the 
extent  of  capital  employed  in  producing  it,  the  manufacture  of  which  can  be  affected 
by  the  sudden  import  of  immense  quantities  of  foreign  produce,  but,  whatever  the 
eooseqnences  may  be,  the  manufacturers  of  it  must  be  prepared  to  adopt  the  imme- 
diate application  of  this  principle.  If  I  were  prepared  to  agree  ta  such  an  abstract 
principle  as  that  embodied  in  the  resolution,  I  should  shrink  from  its  application. 
Those  who  hare  none  of  the  responsibility  imposed  on  the  executive  government  of 
the  couDtry  urge  this  measure ;  but  no  executive  government  would  indirectly  incur 
the  responsibility  of  immediately  announcing  and  applying  such  a  remedy.  From 
the  legitimate  consequences  flowing  from  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  it 
<^  appear  to  me  that  I  have  stated  conclusive  reasons  why,  in  the  present  state 
of  this  country,  or  in  any  conceivable  state  of  this  country,  the  Representatives  of  the 
country  should  act  with  more  caution  and  deliberation  than  that  with  which  they 
^n  set  if  they  affirm  the  resolution  to-night.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  should  say 
to  tne,  that  which  I  am  sure  he  will  not  say,  that  I  am  assuming  that  the  resolu- 
tion includes  principles  more  extensive  than  it  does,  that  it  is  applicable  to  com  only, 
^en  then  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  assent  to  the  resolution  as  ap- 
plied to  the  trade  in  com.  Sir,  I  concur  in  much  that  was  said  by  the  noble  lord, 
as  to  the  general  principle  which  should  govern  the  consideration  of  this  question; 
I  remain  as  opposed  to  him  as  ever  upon  the  practical  measure  to  be  adopted ;  but 
as  to  the  general  principle  with  which  we  should  view  alterations  in  the  Corn-lawsi 
I  do  not  materially  dissent  from  the  noble  lord.  The  noble  lord  laid  down  the 
principle  as  strongly  as  it  was  put  by  any  gentleman  on  this  side  of  the  House,  that 
<^«n  if  these  laws  required  alteration,  you  ought  to  be  cautious  in  retracing  your 
fteps  and  applying  remedies.  That  was  the  principle  as  laid  down  by  the  noble 
to,  and  he  supported  his  opinion  by  reference  to  high  authority^— to  the  authority 
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of  Adam  Smith,  and  he  might  have  done  it  by  reference  to  Mr.  Huskisson.    Every 
one  who  has  considered  this  subject,  the  more  carefully  he  has  considered  it  the 
more  convinced  he  has  become  of  the  abstract  principle,  and  the  more  onwilliDg 
he  has  been  to  pledge  the  abstract  principle  by  an  incautious  application  of  it  to  prac- 
tice.   I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  noble  lord  after  he  had  admitted  that  principle,  take 
an  unfair  advantage  of  an  expression  osed  by  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Vice-president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  saying  that  "  he  had  pished  the  landlord  on  the  footing  of 
a  sinecurist."    My  right  hon.  friend  might  have  used  the  word  **  sinecurist^'  in  en- 
forcing the  propriety  of  caution,  where  there  were  great  vested  interests  at  stake ; 
but  all  that  my  right  hon.  friend  safd  was,  even  where  you  are  dealing  with  that 
which  is  the  most  obnoxious  interest,  even  with  the  sinecurist,  even  there  you  recog- 
nise  his  claim  for  compensation :  how  much  more,  then,  is  there  a  necessity  ror  cautious 
legislation,  when  you  are  dealing  with  the  great  body  of  landholders  of  this  country, 
and  with  capital  invested  on  the  faith  of  the  existing  law  ?    That  was  the  argument 
of  my  right  hon.  friend,  and  the  noble  lord  took  an  unworthy  advantage  of  it  in 
saying  that  my  right  hon.  friend  classed  the  whole  body  of  agriculturists  with  the 
sinecurists,  and  placed  them  on  the  same  footing.    Again,  I  think  with  the  noble  lord, 
that  not  only  for  the  protection  of  individuals,  but  for  the  public  interest,  great 
caution  is  necessary.     I  think  with  the  noble  lord,  that  the  landed  interest  is 
entitled  to  protection  upon  the  just  ground  of  being  called  on  to  bear  special  burtliens. 
[Hear,   hear.]     Sir,   I  am  stating  my  opinion.    I  am  repeating  that  I  admit 
that  baring  frequently  discussed  this  subject,  as  I  stated  at  the  outset,  it  is  difficult 
to  allege  any  new  argument.  I  am  stating  my  concurrence  with  the  noble  lord  with 
respect  to  the  protection  which  ought  to  be  afforded  to  agriculture  on  account  of  the 
burthens  imposed  on  land  which  are  not  imposed  on  other  property.     It  is   the 
landed  property  of  the  country  which  maintains  the  church  establishment.     I  say 
that  the  greatest  writers  on  this  subject  have  admitted  that  the  tithes  do  constitute 
a  peculiar  burthen  upon  the  land.  [Interruption.]    Permit  me  to  state  my  own 
opinions;  they  are  a  fair  8ui)ject  for  canvass.    But  I  must  say  the  advocates  for 
liberality  are  tlie  most  intolerant  of  the  opinions  of  others.    My-  intention   is  to 
discuss  this  subject  with  the  spirit  and  temper  with  which  a  subject  of  so  much 
importance  should  be  discussed.    I  shall  avoid  all  personal  imputations,  and  I  shall 
not  think  it  necessary  to  reply  to  those  which  have  been  advanced.    If  any  one  is 
to  be  deterred  from  expressing  his  opinions  by  abuse,  or  diverted  from  his  ar^mcnt 
by  retaliating  that  abuse,  it  is  impossible  we  can  come  to  any  conclusion ;  we  can- 
not conduct  the  argument  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  or  In  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
question.     And  I  protest,  because  I  may  entertain  opinions  differing  from  the  hon. 
gentleman,  against  the  im|^itation  being  cast  upon  me,  of  acting  from  improper 
or  corrupt  motives.     The  imputation  affects  me  little;    I  shall  not  follow  the 
example  of  those  who  use  such  personal  imputations,  having  a  strong  conviction 
that  they  recoil  on  their  authors.     I  was  stating  that  the  land  was  subject  to  pecn* 
liar  burthens:   I  should  think  no  one  will  say  it  is  not.     I  constantly  hear  this 
address  made  to  the  proprietors  of  land,  "  Bewaro  of  the  course  you  are  taking ; 
the  great  manufacturing  towns  in  the  times  of  their  prosi)erit^  have  drawn    the 
rural  population  within  their  limits.    They  have  made  no  provision  in  the  time  of 
prosperity  for  the  support  of  the  labourers  in  the  time  of  decay ;   and  that  tbej  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  existing  law — disgorge  the  superfluous  and  unemployed 
population  on  the  land,  and  having  extracted  from  them,  in  the  time  of  noanu- 
facturing  prosperity,   all  the  good  they  could,   then  that  they  will  not  anpp<irt 
them  in  time  of  difficulty,  but  will  return  them  to  the  land,  and  the  burthen  of  sup- 
porting them  will  be  on  the  land.**    And,  therefore,  I  should  have  expected  a  ready 
assent  to  my  argument,  that  the  land  is  called  on  to  bear  burthens  imposed  mate- 
rially by  the  manufacturing  districts.    But  observe  what  was  the  principle  of  the 
law ;  was  it  not  the  original  principle  of  the  law  that  the  profits  of  stock-in-trade 
should  be  made  subject  to  this  burthen P    Have  you  not  departed  from  it?     Why? 
Because  the  land  is  permanent,  is  tangible,  is  always  visible;   that  there  is  less  of 
inquisition,  and  less  of  exaction  in  levying  the  burthens  on  land,  whilst  you  say  it  b 
impossible  to  determine  the  amount  of  stock  or  profit  for  the  purpose  of  assessing 
it  for  the  poor-rate  or  the  county-rate,  without  occasional  difficulty,  and  coD»e- 
quentiy  you  have  abolished  that  principle  of  law,  and  the  land  is  left  alone  to  bear 
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tBatlmrthen,  which  the  original  principle  of  the  law  contemplated  should  be  par- 
titUj  borne  by  the  profits  of  stock-in-trade.  I  will  take  the  single  case  of  barley.  I 
tbiok  yoQ  raise  ^8,000,000  or  j£9,000,000  a-year  from  the  tax  on  barley.  I  think 
t!ie  daff  is  above  £8,000,000,  and,  in  addition,  you  subject'  the  landowner  to  great 
diffieulti^in  conducting  his  operations.  You  say  to  him,  ^'  In  order  to  secure  this 
TvreDoe  from  a  single  article,  we  will  interfere  with  the  operations  of  your  trade 
aod  sobjeet  you  to  peculiar  supervision,  interrupt  you  in  the  application  of  your 
cspitsi,  and  prevent  you  from  making  the  most  of  the  barley  tou  have.'*  I  know 
the  inswer  to  this  statement  will  be,  that  this  duty  is  not  a  burthen  peculiar  on  land 
—that  it  is  borne  by  the  consumer.  Let  us  try  to  apply  the  same  sort  of  reasoning, 
fopposiDg  a  tax  were  proposed  to  be  imposed  on. the  cotton  manufacture.  Sup- 
poetng  tl^  manufactured  articles  of  cotton  were  subjected  to  a  duty  for  the  purpose  of 
rusiog^  £2,000,000  or  £8,000,000,  I  apprehend  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  this 
eoontry  would  decidedly  object  to  such  an  imposition.  They  would  say,  "At  the 
tine  ve  are  pressing  you  to  take  off  the  duties  on  raw  articles,  and  while  we  com* 
plain  of  the  duty  on  foreign  raw  cotton  as  a  grievous  exaction,  to  propose  to  raise  two 
or  tbree  millions  by  a  duty  on  manufactured  cotton,  would  be  an  act  of  folly  and 
inanity  of  which  no  man  fitted  to  serve  in  office  in  this  country  could  be  guilty." 
If  1  answered  them  by  saying  that  foreign  silks  and  articles  of  foreign  manufacture, 
vhicb  entered  into  competition  with  their  goods,  would  come  in  more  freely  if  their 
goods  were  taxed — that  the  tax  on  their  goods  would  fall  on  the  consumer,  and  that 
tli«y  (the  producers)  had  no  reason  to  complain — would  they  be  satisfied  with 
these  observations?  and,  therefore,  though  1  cannot  admit  that  the  malt-tax  is,  to  the 
extent  in  which  it  has  been  represented,  a  burthen  exclusively  on  land,  yet  as  the 
rnnofftl  of  the  malt- tax  would  give  great  facility  to  the  operations  of  those  concerned 
io  the  malting  business,  I  must  say  that  it  is  a  heavy  duty  on  an  article  of  agricultural 
produce,  which  raust  operate  as  a  disadvantage  in  the  application  of  capital  in  that 
particolar  direction.  For  these  reasons,  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  on  the 
STotmd  of  special  burthens  there  is  a  claim  for  protection  on  the  part  of  the  land.  The 
Qoble  lord,  the  member  for  Sunderland,  denies  that  the  land  has  any  claim  for 
ffoteetion,  and  be  yet  would  consent  to  a  fixed  duty  for  the  purpose  of  raising  reve- 
Qw.  Now,  I  think  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  the  eity  of  London,  on  the 
pnoeiple  which  he  holds,  that  extreme  caution  is  necessary  in  dealing  with  these 
coQplifated  interests,  and  that  (looking  to  the  cost  of  production  and  the  special  bur- 
tbeu  borne  by  agriculturists)  land  is  entitled  to  protection — that  noble  lord, 
I  think,  would  be  able,  on  such  a  principle,  consistently  to  advocate  and  maintain 
pratectiott ;  but  I  must  say  my  confidence  in  the  maintenance  of  the  protection  ofiered 
bv  the  ndUe  lord,  the  member  for  Sunderland— namely,  that  a  duty  might  be 
Wried  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  would  be  very  weak  indeed.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
^  clear,  if  there  is  no  claim  to  such  a  duty  on  the  ground  of  protection,  that 
tbe  duty,  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  would  be  easily  defensible ;  but 
of  tins  I  am  sure,  that  the  noble  lord  would  find  it  more  difficult  to  maintain  in 
vgnnieot  that  if  it  were  right  to  levy  a  duty  on  corn,  domestic  com  should 
«sfspe  from  that  duty.  After  all,  what  would  a  tax  on  foreigpn  com,  though 
lotted  (it  may  be  asserted)  for  the  purpose  of  revenue — what  would  such  a  tax,  from 
vhicb  British  cora  should  be  exempted,  be,  but  protection  under  a  false  pretext? 
It  wooU  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  that.  The  noble  lord,  the  member  for 
SanderlaBd,  contended  that  the  land  is  entitled  to  no  protection,  and  he  said  that  if 
is  1S28,  a  duty  of  10s.  had  been  imposed  on  foreign  corn  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
rf^enoe,  nobody  would  have  found  fault  with  it.  If,  then,  the  noble  lond^s  j^ropo- 
nfion  were  adopted,  to  g^ve  protection  by  the  circuitous  mode  of  extracting  revenue 
from  forrien  com,  to  which  revenue  domestic  com  should  not  contribute,  it 
i*  my  belief'  that  the  Anti-Cora-law  agitation  would  not  so  soon  cease  as 
tte  noble  lord  supposed.  With  respect  to  barley,  the  principle  of  the 
coble  lord  is  rerersed,  as  I  stated  on  a  former  night;  and  in  this  instance  we 
Uve  no  s&Qple  in  taxing  the  domestic  article.  [Lord  Ho  wick :  *'  There  is  no  tax 
on  barley— the  tax  is  on  malt."]  The  noble  lord  intimates  that  my  argument 
(Iocs  not  apply,  because  the  tax  is  levied  on  malt,  aod  not  on  barley.  Then,  instead 
of  fpeakiog  of  s  tax  on  com,  if  I  spoke  of  a  tax  on  bread,  would  that  satisfy  the 
^^  lord?    For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  and  on  the  general  principle,  I 
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eoncttr  with  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  city  of  London,  that  the  land  \% 
fairly  entitled  to  protection  on  just  and  equitable  groundu ;  and  I  dissent  from  the 
noble  lord  the  member  for  Sunderland,  feeling  very  little  oon6denoe  in  the  prolee- 
tton  he  offers  by  means  of  a  fixed  duty,  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  and 
which^  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  has  been  reduced  to  4«.  or  St,  With  respect 
to  the  existing  law,  I  differ  from  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  city  of  London, 
still  retaining  my  opinion,  that  if  the  noble  lord  attempted  to  impose  a  duty  wliich 
he  contemplated,  whether  it  were  8«.  or  I0«.,  it  would  be  very  doubtful  whether 
the  levy  of  it  could  be  ensured  under  circumstances,  the  recurrence  of  which  we 
mnst  anticipate.  Acting  on  the  principle  which  the  noble  lord  opposite  has  advo- 
cated, that  we  should  attempt  a  fair  compromise  of  a  long  litigated  question.  I 
proposed,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  with  the  concurrence  of  my  colleagues,  a  mea- 
sure which  appeared  to  the  government,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
to  be  an  equitable  and  fair  proposition.  We  did  contemplate  and  did  effect,  I 
admit,  a  very  material  reduction  in  the  amount  of  duty  levied  on  foreign  com. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  point  on  which  we  affected  the  landed  interest.  We 
removed  altogether  the  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  cattle  and  meat.  We  removed 
the  prohibition  which  prevented  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  and  meat.  Tnb 
was  hailed  as  a  most  satisfactory  arrangement,  and  confident  predictions  were  made 
by  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  that  important  conseqnenoes  woul«i 
follow  from  these  measures  to  the  trade  of  the  country.  I  am  now  quite  surpri^l 
to  hear  the  tone  of  an  hon.  gentleman  opposite.  He  says,  that  from  the  partial 
application  of  our  principles  announced  last  year  no  good  has  resulted,  and  that  we 
have  done  nothing  by  removing  the  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  cattle  and  meat. 
All  this,  he  says,  has  afforded  no  relief  to  the  country  and  no  stimulus  to  commeroe, 
and  yet  the  conclusion  to  which  be  comes  is,  to  recommend  us  to  proceed  in  the 
course  we  have  adopted  and  to  carry  our  principles  into  effect.  It  would  have  been 
more  consoling  to  us,  and  certainly  more  consistent  with  reason,  if  the  hon.  member 
had  said,  that  the  sound  principles  which  we  propounded  last  year  had  proved  bene- 
ficial in  their  operation,  not  indeed  to  the  extent  which  he  expected,  but  still  must 
beneficial,  and  tnis  was  an  encouragement  for  us  to  proceed  in  the  same  coarse;  but 
when  he  says  that  the  ministers  have  done  nothing,  and  that  their  measures  have 
entirely  failed,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  encourage  us  to  proceed  in  the  same  course, 
I  really  cannot  understand  the  argument  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  We  removed  the 
protection  on  domestic  timber,  seeds,  and  on  a  variety  of  articles,  and  ezteosire 
alterations  were  made.  I  believe,  the  effect  of  those  alterations  has  been  most  advan- 
tag^us.  I  can  make  no  retraction  of  the  principles  on  which  I  then  acted.  I  am 
satbfied  with  them  and  desire  their  application.  Therefore  I  dissent  from  the  hoo. 
gentleman,  and  looking  at  the  reduced  price  of  provisions  and  the  increased  comforts 
of  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country,  I  cannot  regard  without  satisfaction,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  operation  of  the  principles  on  which  her  Majesty V  minister* 
have  acted,  though  at  the  same  time  I  deeply  regret  whatever  partial  distress  msy 
have  been  the  consequence  of  our  measures.  The  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Wor>- 
ley)  has  asked  me  to  give  some  assurance  with  respect  to  the  future.  Her  Miyesty's 
ministers  proposed  the  Corn-law  last  year  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  an  adjust- 
ment of  this  question.  They  could  not  say  that  the  measure  should  be  irrevoosbly 
final  and  unalterable;  but  her  Majesty *s  ministers  had  no  dirty  intention  in  their 
minds  of  proposing  an  abrogation  of  the  Corn-laws.  In  a  matter  of  this  immense 
importance,  I  consider  political  support  to  be  of  no  slight  consequence;  but.  Bow- 
ever  painful  it  may  be  to  lose  it,  I  cannot  attempt  to  conciliate  piolitical  support  br 
making  any  inconsistent  declarations.  Her  Majesty *s  government  offered  this  U«r 
as  a  fair  and  equitable  adjustment  of  the  question  ;  and  they  thought  it  would  be 
met  in  a  fair  and  conciliatory  spirit  by  the  landed  interests:  and  1  never  will  sat, 
with  respect  to  any  law  of  this  nature,  that  the  fear  of  losing  political  support  shall 
induce  me  to  sacrifice  my  opinion.  I  tell  this  to  the  noble  lord,  that  I  do  not  main- 
tain the  law,  merely  because  it  was  passed  last  session ;  nay,  I  must  admit,  that  if 
it  were  true  that  the"  law  is  irreconcilable  with  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  thar, 
a  better  law  could  be  proposed,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  government  to  propose, 
and  parliament  to  adopt,  such  a  law.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  in  a  commercial  mat- 
ter like  this,  to  combine  influences  for  the  purpose  of  nuuotoining,  aa  yoo  aappoM% 
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jwt  coiMbtMiey;  beeanse  it  is  not  like  a  great  political  principle,  It  partakes  of 
nothmg  of  that  character.  But  I  say,  that  intervening  experience  has  not  conyinoed 
me  that  the  law  is  a  bad  one.  With  the  opportunity  of  watching  its  operation,  I 
Ke  DO  resaon  to  infer  that  the  principle  of  a  fixed  daty  is  preferable  to  that  which  I 
propossd.  What  were  the  objections  which  were  offered  against  the  law  last  year? 
Let  lit  see  what  ihey  amonnted  to.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  said  that  it  would  have 
Doefbet  whatever  m  diminbhing  the  price  of  corn;  and  I  remember  that  a  most 
coiifideDt  prediction  on  that  head  was  uttered  by  one  hon.  gentleman,  that  it  would 
keep  com  at  72«.  But  there  has  been  a  material  reduction  in  the  price  of  com.  I 
know  that  some  say,  that  is  not  in  the  least  degree  owing  to  the  law;  others  again, 
ittribute  it  to  the  law.  However,  the  fact  cannot  be  denied,  that  from  some  cause 
or  other  there  has  been  a  material  reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat,  the  main  article 
of  sQbsistenee.  I  must  say,  that  nothing  surprises  me  more  than  to  hear  the  cost 
of  sabasteoee  spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  indifference.  The  hon .  member  for  Montrose, 
as  I  understood  hina,  expressed  himself  utterly  indifferent  to  the  price  of  food.  The 
upuneat  was,  that  the  high  price  of  food  was  of  no  consequence  if  wages  were 
bigh,  yet  no  argument  has  been  more  frequent  than  that  the  price  of  food  being  higher 
Kre  than  on  the  continent,  it  is  impossible  for  the  manufacturer  to  compete  with 
foreigiien.  It  has  been  argued,  too,  that  several  millions  of  money  per  annum  have 
beta  sbMrbed,  by  the  high  prices  of  corn;  and  a  pamphlet  was  written  by  Mr.  Greg 
to  show  that  the  quantity  of  money  absorbed  in  the  purchase  of  articles  of  subsistence 
pnerated  the  manufacturers  from  having  as  large  a  market  at  home  as  low  prices 
would  ha?e  afibnled  them.  That  was  the  argument;  there  was  the  greatest  ad  van - 
fa^i  it  was  said,  in  having  the  price  of  provision  low,  for  then  we  could  compete 
with  foreigners,  while  at  home  it  would  enable  parties  to  appropriate  their  money 
to  the  parehaae  of  manufactured  articles.  Therefore  I  am  surprised,  whatever  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  price  of  corn  being  low,  to  hear  that  the  reduction  in  price  is  of 
so  advantage.  But  what  is  the  object  of  all  this?  Is  it  not  to  try  to  raise  an  agri- 
eoltord  clamour  about  the  lowness  of  prices.  That  is  a  most  unfair  and  unworthy 
worse.  It  was  said  again,  that  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  would  lead  to  the 
export  of  bullion,  and  derange  the  monetary  system  of  this  country.  Well,  there 
VIS  a  large  importation  of  foreign  corn  last  year,  has  there  been  any  great  export 
of  boUioo?  At  any  rate,  that  has  not  taken  place.  It  was  said,  also,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  averages  which  I  introduced,  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  admission  of 
foreigD  com;  nay,  it  was  said,  that  if  it  had  any  effect,  it  would  be  to  diminish  the 
stenge.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  towns  has 
hcea  to  inerease  rather  than  to  diminish  the  average,  and  therefore  to  facilitate  the 
sdniflsion  of  foreign  com.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  member  for  Wolver- 
huDpCon  repeat  the  statement  over  and  over  again,  that  I  guaranteed  to  the  farmer 
1  price  of  56«.  I  have  seen  this  constantly  stated : — **  The  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
nuy  promised  that  you  should  have  a  remunerating  price  of  from  54s.  to  58«.,  and 
now  yon  have  but  46«.     How  can  you  ever  repose  any  confidence  in  him?" 

My  answer  is  a  simple  reference  to  statements  which  I  did  make.  I  was  refer- 
nog  to  the  price  of  corn  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years  before,  and  I  stated  all  the 
iltffiealties  of  determining  what  would  be  a  remunerating  price;  but  I  said  the  ave- 
nge of  the  ten  or  twelve  preceding  years  was  5Ss.,  and  I  stated  also,  that  upon  the 
■<ljttstBient  of  the  tithe  commission  the  average  was  also  taken  at  56«.,  and  that  as 
br  as  the  legblature  was  concerned,  I  thought  it  probable  that  the  effect  of  this 
Isw  would  be  to  prevent  oscillations  to  a  greater  extent  than  from  54«.  to  58s,  I 
further  stated,  that  I  did  not  see  any  advantage  to  agriculture  in  having  t^e  price 
of  com  at  a  higher  rate  than  58s,  But  when  you  ouote  that,  it  is  but  fair  that  you 
*hoQld  quote  the  qualification  in  the  context.  What  was  it  that  I  said?  At  the 
nme  time,  that  I  made  a  reference  to  the  price  of  54s.  and  58s.  I  said  this  in  tite 
uioe  speech,  and  immediately  preceding  that  allusion — "  Nothing  can  be  more 
difBenlt  than  to  attempt  to  determine  the  amount  of  protection  required  for  the  home 
prodneer.  I  am  almost  afraid  even  to  mention  the  term  *  remunerating  price,*  be- 
eaose  I  know  how  vague  mkust  be  the  idea  which  is  attached  to  it.  The  price  requisite 
io  Older  to  remimerate  the  home-grower  must  necessarily  vary;  a  thousand  circum- 
•taoces  miiat  be  taken  into  account  before  you  can  determine  whether  a  certain  price 
will  be  a  auifieient  remuneration  or  not/' 
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Again,  I  saM — "  Now,  if  we  take  the  average  price  of  wheat  which  delerminrs 
the  commatation  of  tithes,  the  principle  on  which  the  Tithe-hill  passed,  taldn?  the 
average  of  ;even  years,  we  find  the  price  of  wheat  during  those  seven  years  to  nave 
been  56$.  Sd,  If  we  take  the  average  of  wheat  for  the  last  ten  years,  we  sliall  find 
that  the  price  has  been  about  56«.  lid.;  but  in  that  average  is  included  the  average 
of  the  last  three  years,  when  com  has  been  higher  certainly  than  any  one  would  wish 
to  see  it  continue.  Allowing  fur  that  excess  of  price,  however,  56s,  \ld.  was  the 
average  price  for  the  last  ten  years.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  probable  remune- 
rating price  I  should  say,  that  for  the  protection  of  the  agricultural  interest,  so  far 
as  I  can  possibly  form  a  judgment,^if  the  price  of  wheat  in  this  country,  allowiog 
for  its  natural  oscillations  could  be  limited  to  some  such  amount  as  between  54s.  and 
6Ss.,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  agriculturists  that  it  should  be 
higher.  Take  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  excluding  for  some  portion  of  the 
average  the  extreme  prices  of  the  last  three  years,  and  5^.  would  be  found  to  be 
the  average;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  form  an  idea  of  what  would  constitute  a  fair  re- 
munerating price,  I,  for  one,  should  never  wish  to  see  it  vary  more  than  I  have 
said.  I  cannot  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  am  able  to  see  any  great  or  per- 
manent  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  diminution  of  the  price  of  com  beyond 
the  lowest  amount  I  have  named,  if  I  look  at  the  subject  in  connection  with  tlie 
general  position  of  the  country,  the  existing  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  the 
burthens  upon  land,  and  the  habits  of  the  country.  When  I  name  this  sum,  how- 
ever, I  must  beg  altogether  to  disclaim  mentioning  it  as  a  pivot  or  remunerating 
price,  or  any  inference  that  the  legislature  can  guarantee  the  continuance  of  that 
price;  for  I  know  it  to  be  impossible  to  effect  any  such  object  by  a  legislative 
enactment.  It  is  utterly  beyond  your  power,  and  a  mere  delusion  to  say,  that  bv 
any  duty,  fixed  or  otherwise,  you  can  guarantee  a  certain  price  to  tlie  producer.  It 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  legislature.  In  1835,  when  you  had  what  some  thouglit 
was  a  nominal  protection  to  the  amount  of  64«.,  the  average  price  of  wheat  did  not 
exceed  3d«.  8</.,  and  I  again  repeat,  that  it  is  only  encouraging  delusion  to  hold  ont 
the  hope  that  this  species  of  protection  can  be  afforded  to  the  agriculturist.  To 
return,  however,  to  the  subject;  I  again  say  that  nothing  can  be  more  vague  than 
to  attempt  to  define  a  remunerating  price.'* 

Now,  I  think  I  have  read  sufficient  to  show  that  I  did  not  undertake  to  guarantee 
by  legislation  any  price  whatever.  With  regard  to  the  lowness  of  price,  I  think  that 
the  Corn-law  of  last  year  has  not  been  the  cause  of  it.  When  I  speak  of  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  living,  I  cannot  claim  either  for  the  tariff  or  the  Cora-law  the  full  ex- 
tent of  that  reduction.  I  fear  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  has 
arisen  to  a  considerable  degree  from  that  depression  of  trade  and  diminished  power 
of  consumption  of  which  we  have  had  too  many  melancholy  proofs.  I  wish  my 
agricultural  friends  to  remember  that  I  said  before  this  discussion  on  the  Com-laws 
came  on,  that  it  was  my  firm  conviction,  as  it  still  is,  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  this  country  is  much  more  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  landed  interest  than  any  Com -law  whatever.  1  am  not  nsiDg 
new  language  in  expressing  that  opinion.  1  have  said  the  same  thing  on  more  than 
one  occasion  before;  and.  Sir,  if  you  could  convince  me  that  the  Corn-law  was  the 
cause  of  the  manufacturing  depression  which  has  existed,  or,  if  I  could  bring  myself 
to  believe  the  exaggerated  statements  which  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  cause 
of  that  depression,  I  should  feel  the  strongest  conviction  that  the  agriculturists 
would  best  consult  their  own  interests  by  consenting  to  an  alteration.  But  I  at 
once  declare  that  I  distrust  those  statements — that  I  do  not  believe  the  Corn- law  io 
be  the  cause  of  the  manufacturing  depression.  When  the  hon.  gentleman  tells  roe 
of  former  successes  in  trade — of  the  immense  profits  which  were  made  by  manu- 
facturers in  former  years — let  me  remind  him  that  all  those  successes  and  all  tbo<« 
profits  accrued  under  a  Corn-law.  If  then  the  existing  Corn- law  be  fatal  to  manu- 
facturing prosperity,  how  does  he  account  for  the  fact  of  such  prosperity  having 
occurred  at  former  periods  when  the  same  law  was  in  existence?  I  will  show  him 
that  prosperity  and  the  Com -law  have  co-existed.  It  has  been  said  that  the  great  e>t 
manufacturing  prosperity  of  this  country  was  in  the  years  1835  and  1836.  T))e 
Corn -law  was  in  operation  during  both  those  years.  Yes,  but  your  reply  to  this  is 
that  in  those  years  food  was  cheap.    Why,  so  is  food  cheap  now.    It  Is  neariv  lu 
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clicaf  DOW  as  U  was  in  1835  and  1836 ;  and  why  should  I  admit  that  it  is  the  existence 
of  tbe  Corn-law,  which  is  fatal  to  manufactures,  when  I  find  that  in  those  years 
joa  bad  the  law  in  full  operaUon,  and  at  the  same  time  had  the  public  declaration 
of  tbe  Kanebester  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  effect  that  trade  was  never  more 
floorishing.  But  your  greatest  objection  to  the  Corn-law  is,  that  it  has  a  tendency 
to  eocoorage  speculation.  You  tell  us,  among  other  things,  that  last  year  there 
WIS  a  rise  in  price  just  before  the  harvest,  and  that  the  consequence  was,  a  laige  im* 
piKUttoQ  of  foreign  corn,  which  was  met  by  the  abundant  crop,  and  consequently 
proved  unremunerative  to  its  holders.  Now,  I  think  it  is  hardly  fair  to  try  the 
exi^iing  Com- law  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  last  year.  What  were 
tile  circamstances  of  the  last  year?  Certainly  in  tbe  spring  of  last  year  large 
ipecolations  took  place  in  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  and  these  speculations 
were  entered  into  on  the  assumption  that  there  would  be  an  unfavourable  and  a  de- 
fective harvest.  There  never  was  a  period  when  greater  exertion  was  made  than  in 
the  spring  of  last  year  to  bring  in  laige  quantities  of  corn,  ou  account  of  the  ezpec* 
ration  that  prevailed  that  there  would  be  a  failure  of  tbe  harvest.  That  conviction 
remained  in  full  force  up  to  a  very  late  period  of  the  year,  and,  the  harvest  turning 
oat  favourable,  an  occurrence  so  widely  different  from  that  which  was  expected, 
QitoiaUy  caused  losses  which  are  not  to  be  traced  to  the  Corn-law.  You  are  not 
testing  the  law  fairly,  therefore,  if  you  trv  it  by  the  circumstances  of  last  year.  But, 
oererthdeaa,  let  us  see  what  the  law  really  did  last  year.  It  came  into  operation  on 
tbe  28th  of  ApriL  At  the  I3s.  duty  which  then,  or  shortly  after  occurred,  26,000 
quarters  of  wheat  were  imported.  At  the  12«.  duty,  the  amount  imported  during 
tbe  two  weeks  ending  the  13th  and  20th  of  May,  was  50,000  quarters;  and  in  the 
veeks  ending  the  18th  and  25th  of  June,  when  the  duty  was  U^r.  and  10«.,  not  less 
than  76,000  quarters  were  brought  in.  This  shows  that  the  law  did  not  operate 
badly.  But  Uie  truth  is,  that  both  speculations  were  entered  into,  and  the  natural 
operation  interfered  with,  in  consequence  of  certain  motions  made  and  speeches 
delivered  within  these  walls.  Some  hon.  members  were,  up  to  the  latest  moment, 
iood  in  their  predictions  of  a  deficient  harvest,  and  their  language  was  very  influen- 
tial in  indocing  corn-merchants  to  enter  into  speculation,  and  the  holders  of  com  to 
retain  their  purchases  iu  expectation  of  a  further  rise.  It  was  so  late  as  the  7th  of 
Joly,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  submitted  a  motion  to  this  House  to  give  a 
power  to  tlie  Queen  in  council  to  remit  the  duties  on  corn  during  the  recess.  VV^hat 
would  tbe  speculator  in  com  naturally  do  when  he  saw  motions  uf  that  kind  made, 
and  read  such  speeches  (which,  of  course,  operated  as  an  encouragement),  but  hold 
bdck  his  com  ?  What  said  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Tiverton,  a  person  of 
high  distinction  in  this  House,  and  who  held  a  cabinet  office  under  the  late  admin  is- 
truion?  On  the  11th  of  July,  at  the  very  time  when  all  those  speculations  were 
guiog  forward,  the  noble  lord  said  in  this  House :  *^  I  venture  to  predict,  that  if 
(«riianieot  does  not  meet  before  November  the  government  will  have  to  let  out  the 
bcModed  com.'' 

This  was  the  confident  prediction  of  the  noble  lord ;  I  acquit  the  noble  lord  of  all 
improper  motives.  He  was,  I  am  sure,  expressing  a  bona  fide  opinion,  and  never 
tbuQgfat  of  interfering  with  the  operation  of  the  law ;  he  believed  that  the  harvest 
wottU  proTe  defective— that  another  2,500,000  quarters  of  corn  must  be  imported 
from  the  Continent,  at  whatever  price ;  but  when  tbe  speculators  heard  a  person  iu 
the  situation  of  the  noble  lord  make  that  declaration,  they  would  naturally  say — and 
the  greater  their  confidence  in  the  noble  lord  the  more  inclined  they  would  be  to  say 
— ^*  We  will  keep  back  our  com,  for  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  rise  in  the  price  ;*' 
&ad  I  most  say,  that  if  the  agricultural  interest  have  suffered  from  the  sudden  influx, 
ai  s  critical  period,  of  large  quantities  of  corn,  they  have  to  thank  the  noble  lord 
and  bis  predictions  for  that  influx  of  corn.  But  the  noble  lord  was  not  the  only 
prophet  of  eviL  There  was  another  noble  lord — I  mean  the  member  for  Sunderland. 
That  noble  lord,  with  the  high  sanction  of  his  name,  after  the  law  passed,  at  a  time 
wtieo  persons  were  pouring  in  corn  to  the  extent  of  forty  and  fifty  thousand  quarters, 
at  a  duty  of  10«.  and  12«.,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  release  all  corn  in  bond  at  a 
fixai  doty  of  6«.  a  quarter  until  the  month  of  March,  1843.  Corn,  tlien,  was  brought 
into  this  country  under  the  belief  that  the  harvest  would  be  a  bad  one,  and  at  the 
Mine  time  there  were  three  gentlemen  in  this  House— supposed  to  speak  with  the 
176-Vot.  IV. 
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bost  authority  and  most  complete  information  on  the  snbject—declaring,  that  if  th# 
speculators  kept  back  their  com  they  would  be  sure  to  have  a  much  lower  duty,  and 
giving  notice  of  motions  which,  if  they  had  been  carried,  would  have  effected  that 
object.    Is  it  not,  then,  fair  to  suppose  that  the  natural  operation  of  the  new  law  was, 
to  some  extent,  defeated  by  predictions  of  this  kind ;  that  that  law  has  not  had  a  fair 
trial,  and  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  circumstances  of  last  year  ?    But  to  go  to 
another  point.     I  am  taking  the  objections  to  the  measure  seriathn,    I  know  that  it 
has  been  a  favourite  objection  to  the  sliding-scale,  that  it  has  had  the  effect  of  pr«- 
tenting  the  employment  of  British  shipping  in  the  carrying  of  foreign  com,  and  of 
giving  employment  to  foreign  ships.     It  is  said,  that  the  duty  on  com,  varying  in* 
verse^  with  the  price  when  the  duty  is  low,  a  sudden  demand  for  foreigpa  corn 
arises,  which  is  shipped  at  foreign  ports,  and  that  few  British  ships  are  employed  in 
carrying  it.     I  know  that  this  has  been  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  shipping  interest 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  join  in  demanding  a  fixed  duty  in  prefereoceto  a 
yarying  duty,  which  it  was  represented  gave  the  advantage  of  the  carrying  trade 
to,  foreign  ships.    Now,  what  are  the  facts  ?    I  hold  in  my  hand  a  return  of  the 
number  of  ships  entered  inwards  with  corn.    In  1842,  there  were  4,203  corn-laden 
ships  entered  in  the  ports  of  England.    Of  these  2,346,  or  considerably  more  than  one- 
half,  were  British  ships.  In  1841 ,  the  corn-laden  ships  entered  were  in  number  4,705 ; 
but  of  these  only  1,887,  or  considerably  less  than  ooe-half,  were  British.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  we  can  form  a  judgment,  the  present  law  does  not  operate  to  discoorag? 
the  employment  of  British  ships.     Next,  looking  to  the  question  uf  steadiness  of  price, 
I  can  see  no  impeachment  of  the  new  law  on  that  score.    Of  course  the  price  being: 
64j.,  the  object  was  to  reduce  it,  and  immediately  after  the  harvest  a  fall  ensued ;  but 
on  the  whole,  looking  at  prices  since  the  harvest,  I  own  I  cannot  see  that  ftny  for- 
midable objection  is  to  be  made  to  the  law  on  that  ground.     Looking,  then,  at  the 
objections  to  the  law — looking  at  the  frauds  which  have  been  checked — looking  at 
the  export  of  bullion  which  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton  himself  alio  wed  to 
have  ceased.     [Mr.  C.  Villiers :  *'  I  said  it  ceased  when  the  importation  was  regn* 
lar.*^]     The  hon.  member,  in  making  that  admission,  spoke  of  last  year-^lookiogat 
the  increased  employment  of  British  shipping— and  looking  at  the  state  of  prices 
which  certainly  have  been  steady,  and  not  immoderately  low — looking,  I  say,  at  these 
things,  I  do  think  that  I  am  entitled  to  declare  the  present  Gom-law  to  be  an  im<^ 
provement  on  its  precuisor,  and  that  it  has  worked  any  thing  but  injuriously  for  th4 
commerce  of  the  country.     Upon  these  grounds,  I  see  no  reason  for  retracting  tbd 
favourable  opinion  which  I  entertiuned  and  expressed  of  the  present  law.     I  think 
that  frequent  alterations  in  laws  of  this  kind  are  in  themselves  to  be  deprecated.    1 
think,  also,  that  the  existing  law,  offered  as  a  compromise,  was  a  fair  a^nstment  H 
the  question.     I  believe  that  there  was  as  willing  and  as  cordial  an  assent  given  U 
it  by  the  agricultural  interest  as  could  have  been  anticipated.     I  think  they  gav< 
that  assent  upon  the  assumption  and  in  the  expectation,  that  the  law  would  not  b^ 
again  altered  without  good  and  sufficient  reason.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  coul<: 
set  up  that  as  a  ready  argument  against  alteration  of  the  law,  if  alteration  were  showi 
to  be  desirable ;  but,  certainly,  unless  solid  and  sufficient  reason  for  further  alteratioi 
be  shown,  I  think  that  that  assent  ought  to  prevail  and  hold  good.     Upon  the  sub 
ject  of  the  Canadian  Com-bill,  I  do  not  now  mean  to  enter ;  but  I  can  state  witl 
trath,  that  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Canada  corn  was  part  of  the  origin^ 
arrangement.     It  is  no  new  measure,  but  one  brought  forward  in  execution  of  i 
promise  given  to  Canada  at  the  time  this  subject  was  under  consideration,  and  wbic! 
we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  fulfil.    We  know  that  the  re-agitation  of  ihb  questioi 
must  expose  us  to  difficulty,  and  must  have  a  tendency  still  more  to  alienate  tiie  con 
fidence  of  many  who  have  supported  us ;  but  we  consider  that  we  have  given  al 
engagement  to  the  people  of  Canada  which  it  is  our  duty  tn  fulfil— that  we  liave  hdi 
out  to  them  expectations  which  it  is  our  duty  to  realise.     I  hope,  in  the  conrse  <| 
what  I  have  addressed  to  the  Hou5fe,  I  have  answered  satisfactorily  the  question  pn 
to  me  by  the  noble  lord.     As  I  said  before,  we  proposed  the  present  measure  of  tl 
Com-laws,  not  with  any  secret  reservation  or  secret  intention  of  effecting  anothe 
alteration ;  I  contemphite  no  such  alteration.   My  opinion  is,  that  there  has  not  bcvi 
sufficient  time  allowed  for  trying  the  effect  of  the  present  law ;  but  that,  so  far  as 
trial  has  been  given  to  it,  the  effect  favourably  confirms  the  antieipatioDS  1  forrod 
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mpfctiog  it.  The  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Sonderland,  bas  referred  to  my  con- 
duet  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  and  stated  that  I  should  be  prepared  to  make 
fordier  coneesdeos.  The  noble  lord  also  spoke  of  my  being  desirous  to  please  both 
parties;  bnt  be  that  as  it  may,  if  I  haire  had  such  an  object  in  view,  I  am  afraid  that 
1  btve  (ailed  in  accomplishing  it.  Persons  in  my  situation—in  the  situation  of  her 
Majoty's  government — in  endeavouring  to  steer  a  middle  course,  not  adhering  to  one 
ntieme  or  another,  may  expose  themselves  to  that  imputation.  But  that  course  was 
not  taken  with  any  other  view  than  that  of  doing  what  we  considered  to  be  best  for 
the  public  interests.  I  can  solemnly  assure  the  House  that,  in  the  course  which  we 
^>sre  taken— risking,  as  we  did  last  year,  the  confidence  and  the  friendship  of  many  of 
nor  SQpporters — risking,  I  may  say,  the  fate  of  the  government— 'that  course  was  dic- 
uted  with  reference  to  what  was  best  and  most  advisable  for  the  public  interests. 
And  when  I  say  that  the  same  regard  for  the  public  interests  shall  influence  me  and 
her  Majesty's  government,  with  respect  to  this  important  concern,  I  hofie  the  House 
vili  believe  that  I  do  not  make  that  declaration  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  refuge 
for  myself  and  my  colleagues  against  any  political  storms  to  which  we  may  be  ex- 
pined,  hot  because  I  think  it  most  suited  to  the  magnitude  of  those  interests  and 
coneeros  which  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown. 

An  animated  conversation  then  ensued,  and,  several  motions  and  counter-motions 
bsTing  been  pnt  and  negatived,  the  House  adjourned. 
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hard  ESot  proposed  the  second  reading  of  this  bill.  A  very  lengthened  discus- 
a«o  ensued,  extending  over  three  nights,  towards  the  close  of  which — 

Sn  RoBBST  Pbel  said — I  do  not  consider,  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  in  the  absence 
of  noany  members  of  the  late  go^-ernment,  though  I  do  not  refer  to  the  fact  as  any 
nutter  of  blame,  for  I  think  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  London  intimated  his 
intention  of  giving  his  support  to  the  bill — I  do  not,  I  say,  consider  it  desirable  at 
t^  hoar,  and  remembering  the  nature  of  the  question  before  us,  to  enter,  in  the 
abieaee  of  many  whom  I  should  desire  to  be  present,  into  a  general  vindication  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  government.  When  the  proper  time  arrives,  I  shall  be  per- 
fectly ready  to  vindicate  the  acts  of  the  government  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  government 
b  this  cooQtry  in  connection  with  it.  I  shall  be  prepared  to  show,  that  I  have 
redeemed" every  pledge  which  I  have  given  with  respect  to  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, and  that  the  government  here  and  the  Irish  government  have  attempted  to 
administer  ailurs  in  that  spirit  of  moderation,  impartiality,  and  forbearance,  with 
wineh  I  tlunk  the  aflBurs  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  conducted.  And  I  cinnot  accept 
ttie  testimony  which,  with  not  a  very  laudable  industry,  the  hon.  baronet  collected 
from  eveiy  newspaper^  as  conclusive  evidence  of  our  failure  in  those  attempts.  Sir, 
befiure  gentlemen  not  immediately  versed  in  Irish  matters,  and  not  having  any  local 
fxperieoee  u  that  country,  draw  an  unfavourable  conclusion  with  respect  to  the 
ruodnct  of  onr  government,  I  entreat  them  always  to  bear  in  mind  the  testimony,  so 
T'Oooorable  to  himself,  which  we  have  just  heard  from  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
(.Sir  D.  Roche).  The  chief  charge  alleged  against  us  is,  that  we  have  appointed  to 
itie  judieial  office,  two  gentlemen  of  high  professional  distinction — Mr.  Justice 
Jickson  and  Mr.  Justice  Lefroy.  The  hon.  gentleman,  hearing  their  judicial  con- 
diet  attacked,  he,  a  Roman  Catholic— [Cries  of  *'  No."]— well,  if  not  a  Roman 
(  Atholic,  and  I  beg  the  hon.  member^s  pardon  for  the  error,  a  gentleman  decidedly 
friendly  to  Catholic  claims — of  strong  political  and  party  opinions — a  gentleman 
mnaeeteil  with  the  liberal  party  in  Ireland,  cannot  remain  silent  when  he  hears  an 
mpatatioDMi  those  leamecf  judges  which  he  knows  to  be  unjust ;  and  he  states  there- 
fvrre,  finom  bis  personal  experience  of  the  conduct  of  one  of  those  judges,  and  from  his 
general  knowledge  (tf  the  conduct  of  the  other,  that  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties  is  free  from  all  blame.  He  says,  if  there  is  any  one  respect  in  which  they 
have  laaW,  it  is  in  too  great  humanity  in  the  exercise  of  their  duty.  I  say,  then, 
remember  the  testimony  so  borne — a  testimony  so  creditable  to  himself,  and  of  such 
v«ig1it,  froB  the  diaiaierested  chaimcter  of  the  witness  from  whom  it  proceeds,  before 
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yoa  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  other  charges  against  the  Irish  government; 
remember,  I  say,  the  refutation  of  the  charges  brought  apdnst  them  as  to  their 
judicial  appointments.  Sir»  I  wonder  that  hon.  gentlemen  do  not  exercise  a  Utile  of 
that  tolerance  and  liberality  of  which  they  profess  themselves  the  champions,  in 
speaking  of  the  judges,  and  the  performance  of  their  judicial  duties,  they  do  not  refer  | 
to  these  acts;  they  do  not  regard  their  professional  eminence;  they  never  refer  to 
their  professional  claims,  or  ask  whether  they  have  entitled  themselves  to  public 
approbation  for  the  discharge  of  their  judicial  duties ;  but  they  ransack  speec)i«3 
made  at  a  former  period  in  a  political  character,  and  on  some  passages  of  those 
speeches  hon.  gentlemen  condemn  our  appointments.  If  I  had  pursued  the  same 
course  with  regard  to  Sir  Michael  O'Loghlen,  for  instance,  or  with  regard  to  the! 
other  Attorney-general  for  Ireland,  elevated  to  the  bench  under  the  late  admiDistra^ 
tion,  whose  professional  eminence,  I  admit,  fully  entitled  them  to  the  honour  conj 
ferred  on  them,  what  would  have  been  thought  of  me  if  I  had  said, "  True,  faia 
professional  rank  supplies  a  claim  to  distinction ;  true,  his  judicial  conduct  has  beer^ 
above  exception  ;  but  he  held  strong  political  opinions  on  some  particular  measure^J 
and  he  is  not  therefore  entitled  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  professional  merits."  If  I 
had  taken  snch  a  course  as  that,  in  what  light  should  I  nave  been  regarded  by  th<j 
House  and  the  country.  But,  Sir,  to  confine  myself  to  the  particular  measure  )>efor^ 
the  House,  I  must  say  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Waterford,  has  m 
answered  the  question  put  to  so  many  others  who  have  denounced  this  biU — *^  If  yotj 
entertain  the  opinion  which  you  now  profess — ^if  you  believe  this  bill  to  be  an  ins\i\\ 
to  Ireland — if  you  believe  the  bill  of  rights  conceded  a  privilege  which  this  bill  ioj 
fringes,  and  infringes  unjustly— if  you  think  that,  independently  of  the  bill  of  rightsj 
the  common  law  of  Ireland,. as  well  as  that  of  England,  gave  the  subject  this  ri^hti 
which  he  ought  to  continue  to  possess — if  these  are  your  opinions  in  1843,  why  di<l 
you  abandon  your  parliamentary  duty,  and  give  your  sanction  to  a  similar  bill  i^ 
1841  ?'*  You  say  we  found  Ireland  tranquil;  you  say  that  outrage  was  suppressed! 
there  was  no  necessity  for  vigorous  measures ;  and  yet  you,  the  representatives  o 
Ireland,  considering  this  as  an  insult  ofiered  to  Ireland,  did  in  the  year  1841,  «bej 
there  was  no  necessity  for  vigorous  measures— out  of  complaisance  to  the  the^ 
government,  consent  to  take  this  infraction  of  the  common-law  right  of  the  subject 
and  without  inquiry  to  vote  in  favour  of  it.  And  what  says  the  hon.  gentleman,  on 
of  the  chief  opponents  of  the  present  measure  (Mr.  O'Brien)  ?  Why,  that  if  we  ha 
not  done  him  the  favour  of  explaining  the  provisions  of  the  former  law,  he  shou){ 
not  have  known  what  they  were.  He,  a  legislator,  passes  laws  without  knowinj 
their  provisions,  and,  as  a  magistrate,  executes  the  laws  without  knowing  what  thci 
enact  I  Sir,  we  thought  it  not  right  that  we  should  re-enact  the  old  law  with  a  fei 
continuing  lines — that  law  which  this  worthy  legislator  and  magistrate  passed  anj 
executed,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  its  provisions  nntil  we  railed  his  attentioi 
to  them.  And  is  that  your  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  Ireland  ?  I  think  better  of  yo| 
than  you  would  lead  me  to  entertain  from  this  debate.  I  do  believe  you  support^ 
the  bill  in  1841,  because  you  thought  the  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances  of  Irelaol 
justified  a  bill  of  that  sort :  that  you  did  not  think  you  were  offering  an  insult  to,  (| 
unjustly  infringing  on,  the  liberties  of  the  people,  by  passing  this  act ;  but  that,  havin 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  at  the  time,  and  knowing  the  peculifl 
outrages  and  cUiss  of  crimes  against  which  it  was  directed,  namely,  the  assassinaticj 
of  the  peaceable  and  unofi^onding  subjects  of  the  Queen,  you  thought  yourselves  yii 
Ufied  in  making  an  exception  to  the  general  principle  of  the  law,  and  in  tak'd 
security  for  the  life  and  property  of  those  entitled  to  ask  for  security  from  the  leg^^U 
tnre  under  which  they  live.  It  is  well  to  talk  of  general  principles ;  bnt  benr ) 
mind  the  position  of  a  man  with  a  family  liable  to  be  attacked  by  assassins.  If  yii 
can  give  him  security  against  these,  it  is  your  bounden  duty  to  do  so.  You  can  cj 
nothing  more  likely  to  retard  improvement  than  to  banish  from  their  residences  thuj 
who  are  afraid  of  their  lives.  Read  a  description  of  any  one  of  the  murders  recenti 
committed,  beginning  with  that  of  Lord  Norbury,  and  coming  to  the  last  case  of  Ml 
Gatchell,  who  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection, — ^*  I  took  what  security  I  coul 
against  assassination,  but  it  was  impossible  to  watch  every  bush  that  lay  aloij 
my  road." 
Take  the  details  of  such  cases  into  your  consideration,  and  then  say  vliether  y^ 
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fin  relitte  toot  anent  to  this  measure.  And  when  did  we  propose  this  act  ?  Not  now 
wiih  reference  to  the  present  state  of  excitement.  Yoa  know  perfectly  well  that  we 
gaTe  09tice»  at  an  early  period  of  the  session,  of  this  act,  with  reference  to  a  totally 
dUfereot  state  of  things,  and  intended  for  a  different  purpose — you  know  that  there 
it  00  fiiir  anabgy  between  the  extent  of  general  crime  in  England  and  in  Ireland ; 
aiHl  that  tbe  question  is,  life  not  being  secure,  whether,  on  account  of  the  possession 
0/  fir&«nBS,  marder  be  not  committed  with  greater  facility,  and  the  chance  of  escape 
iocreaaed,  and  whether  it  be  not  desirable,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  detection  of  the 
aeassio,  that  there  should  be  some  regulation  for  the  registration  of  arms.  If  the 
boo.  baronet  who  just  addressed  the  House  had,  instead  of  referring  to  scraps  of 
se^spapers,  considered  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  he  would  not  have  fallen  into  the 
oisukffi  which  he  has  committed.  The  hon.  baronet  said,  that  under  this  bill  the 
Protestant  yeomanry  will  be  protected,  whilst  Roman  Catholics  will  be  prevented 
fnHD  having  arms.  The  hon.  baronet  said  he  knew  of  districts  in  which  the  bill 
vottld  have  a  tendency  to  facilitate  the  possession  of  arms  by  Protestants.  I  think  I 
eaa  satisfy  the  House,  that  the  government  have  no  desire  to  show  favour  to  one  class 
of  her  Majesty^s  subjects  at  the  expense  of  another.  By  the  existing  law  on  the 
itatut«  book,  and  in  actual  opeytiou,  an  exception  is  made  in  favour  of  persons 
tenriDg  in  yeomanir  corps ;  they  are  exempt  from  the  liability  to  register  their  arms. 
Bj  the  bill  now  before  the  House,  the  members  of  yeomanry  corps  are  placed  on  tbe 
&uDe  footing  as  all  other  persons,  and  the  exemption  they  now  possess  will  no  longer 
be  at»ded  to  them  [Sir  H.  W.  Barron :  There  are  no  yeomanry  corps  now  on 
scrrice  in  Ireland].  I  say  that  at  present  the  members  of  yeomanry  corps  are  not 
eofflpelled  to  register  their  arms,  and  by  our  bill  we  compel  them  hereafter  to  regis- 
ter their  arms.  At  any  rate,  that  provision  shows  the  spirit  in  which  this  bill  is 
^nmed.  The  speech  inade  on  the  night  before  last  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
meisber  for  Dunganron,  was  characterised,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  all  the  speeches 
lude  bjr  that  gentleman,  by  this  peculiarity,  that  it  contained  a  vindication  of 
the  measure  which  he  so  strenuously  opposed.  It  was  justly  observed  by  my 
nght  hon.  friend  (Sir  James  Graham),  that  in  the  first  part  of  his  address, 
tht!  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  spoke  with  the  calmness  of  a  witness.  In  that 
^^peech,  tbe  right  hon.  gentleman,  once  the  member  for  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
ooe  of  the  principal  scenes  of  outrage  in  Ireland,  and  now,  I  believe,  a  resident, 
certainly  a  proprietor,  in  that  county,  knowing  its  local  circumstances,  acquainted 
vith  the  disposition  to  outrage  which  prevails  among  the  people,  and  aware  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  crimes  by  which  some  parts  of  that  county  had  been  dis- 
graced^^the  right  hon.  gentleman  gave  a  picture  of  the  state  of  Tipperary,  which 
establishes  that  distinction  between  the  circumstances  of  England  and  of  Ireland, 
«hicfa  justify  the  House  in  prolonging  the  duration  of  the  measure  now  before  them. 
I  nave  beard  nothing  in  the  detaik  of  crime — I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  reports  of 
foiiee-oflkes— I  have  heard  no  opinions  of  magistrates  on  the  subject,  which  have 
(R^  half  io  strong  an  impression  on  my  mind  as  the  few  sentences  delivered  in  the 
cauacter  of  a  witness  by  tbe  right  hon.  member.  He  said  that  the  state  of  that 
country  was  such,  that  he  thought  crime  could  not  be  effectually  repressed  unless 
t|ie  lamied  proprietors  came  forward  to  serve  upon  the  petty  juries;  and  he  advised 
^ii^as  it  was  found  difficult  to  induce  persons  to  undertake  the  voluntary  performance 
ot  »ach  important  functions,  the  landed  proprietors  should  supersede  the  class  of 
^'liiDary  petty  jurors,  being  compelled  to  serve  under  a  fine  of  £500  or  ^600.  That 
^  to  «ay,  the  principle  of  the  law  being  "  Judicium  parium  et  lex  terra; "  that  jurors 
»yi,  under  ordinarv  circumstances,  be  selected  from  persons  of  the  same  class  and 
pusition  as  tbe  individual  whom  they  are  to  try.  *•*  Such"  (says  the  right  hon. 
g»tlcaian)  *'  is  the  state  of  this  district,  with  which  I  am  perfectly  acquainted,  that 
^'a  a  fine  of  £500  or  £G00,  I  would  compel  the  gentry  and  the  laiid^  proprietors 
lo  csme  forward  and  perform  the  functions  of  petty  jurors." 

^^7i  what  is  the  effect  of  such  a  course?  The  outrages  bein^  of  an  agrarian 
^haraeter,  the  disputes  relating  to  the  possession  of  land — the  question  at  issue  being 
|>^vten  the  tenants  and  the  landed  proprietors — the  remedy  proposed  by  tbe  right 
hoQ.  gentleman  would  enable  the  landed  proprietors  to  sit  as  judges  in  cases  between 
t'-nr  tenants  and  themselves.  What  must  be  the  state  of  this  district  when  the 
right  boo.  geBtleman^  a  privy-councillor,  an  eminent  lawyer,  considers  it  necessary^ 
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under  a  penalty  of  £500  or  £600,  to  require  the  landed  propiietors  to  perfonn  sneh 
duties?  '*  Then'*  (says  the  right  hon.  gentleman)  '*  it  is  necetaary,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  detection  of  crime,  that  you  should  give  full  Mcurity  to  the 
witnesses.'* 

These  engagements  to  proyide  for  the  witnesses,  unless  entered  with  the  utmost 
caution,  partace  of  the  character  of  an  inducement  to  give  evidence.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  added,  *'  I  know  a  ca«e  in  which  a  humble  neighbour  of  mine 
prosecuted  persons  charged  with  murder  to  cooTiction;  I  applied  to  the  goTemment, 
I  claimed  their  interference,  and  by  the  exercise  of  my  legitimate  influence  I  induced 
the  government  to  provide  for  the  expatriation  of  that  man,  and  of  bis  family,  and 
for  their  continued  maintenance  in  the  colony  to  which  they  were  sent."  *'*'  And** 
(said  the  right  hon.  gentleman)  '^  apply  the  same  principle;  invite  witnesses  to 
come  forward;  guarantee  to  them  their  removal  to  a  distant  land,  and  on  their 
arrival  there,  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their  families.** 

Sir,  there  are  many  things  which  whig  and  liberal  lawyers  will  say,  which,  were 
they  uttered  by  conservative  politicians,  would  excite  suspicion,  and  meet  with 
grave  condemnation.  There  are  some  who,  when  a  whig  government  administ^ed 
the  affairs  of  this  country,  could  reconcile  it  to  themselves  to  give  an  unanimous 
rote  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  but  who,  when  the  same  measure  is  proposed 
by  us,  denounce  it  as  an  outrage  and  an  insult  to  Ireland.  I  am  sure  the  right  hon. 
genileman,  in  applying  his  principle,  would,  as  far  as  possible,  guard  it  against  the 
possibility  of  abuse.  He  would,  I  am  convinced,  as  far  as  possible,  teke  care  that 
this  promise  to  provide  comfortable  appointments  and  subsistence  in  distant  colonies, 
should  not  degenerate  into  an  encouragement  of  false  testimony.  I  am  convinced 
that,  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  will  could  prevail,  none  but  the  honest  witness— 
the  witness  determined  to  declare  the  truth — ^would  be  selected  by  him  for  this  mark 
of  favour—favour,  at  least,  as  compared  with  the  consequences  of  continued  reaidence 
in  his  own  country.  But,  speaking  not  of  honest  and  truth-telling  witnessea,  what 
is  the  state  of  a  country  as  to  the  commission  of  crime,  and  as  to  the  administration 
of  justice,  when  he  who  is  disposed  to  bring  the  assassin  to  punishment  is  obliged  to 
flee  his  native  country,  and  to  seek  refuge  for  himself  and  his  family  in  a  distant 
land?  **  And  his  family!**  says  the  right  hon.  gentleman  very  significantly.  Oh 
no!  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  witness,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  pn>vtd€ 
the  man  with  employment;  you  must  remove  his  innocent  wife  and  children  with 
him,  or  they  will  be  the  victims  of  the  as8assin*s  confederates.  It  is  an  easy  mattH* 
to  talk  lightly  of  this  way  of  providing  for  witnesses;  but  I  ask  you  to  consider 
what  is  the  attachment  of  a  peasant  to  his  native  land.  You  take  this  unoffending 
man — this  man  disposed  to  co-operate  with  you  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  ia 
furthering  the  ends  of  justice;  you  bring  him  to  the  witness-box;  yon  ask  for  his 
testimony  against  an  assassin.  Compare  the  number  of  committals  with  the  nnisbfr 
of  convictions,  and  is  it  improbable  that  the  trial  may  result  in  the  acquittal  of  the 
prisoner?  He  is  restored  to  his  family;  he  retires  triumphantly  from  tlie  dock  in 
full  possession  of  his  liberty,  laughing  at  the  administration  of  justice.  What,  then, 
is  to  become  of  the  honest  man  who  gave  unavailing  testimony?  He  la  not  to 
remain  in  the  country.  The  farm  that  he  has  cultivated  he  is  to  rdinqnish,  and  you 
think  it  will  be  a  compensation  to  him,  perhaps  advanced  in  life,  to  ofier  him  an 
asylum  in  Canada  or  some  other  colony!  That  is  the  scheme  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  and  he  says,  too,  he  would  apply  the  same  laws  to  England  and  to  Iielaod. 
JSut  I  say,  cannot  we  find  better  means  of  giving  security  to  that  witneaa,  by  facdi- 
fating  the  registration  of  fire-arms  and  preventing  the  improper  use  of  them,  than 
by  admitting  him  to  give  his  evidence  on  the  expectation  of  our  afterwards  facili- 
tating his  expatriation  to  one  of  the  colonics?  I  must  repeat,  that  the  picture  of  tfa« 
state  of  society  in  Ireland  which  was  drawn  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  coming 
as  it  did  from  such  unquestionable  authority,  constitutes,  in  my  opinion,  a  aufficient 
reason  in  itself  for  passing  a  law  to  provide  grater  security  for  life  in  that  countrr. 
With  respect  to  the  character  of  this  bill,  I  have  heard  in  the  course  of  thia  debate 
much  declamation  against  unconstitutional  bilb;  but  I  mnst  say,  that  I  have  heard 
more  unconatitutiooal  doctrine  from  hon.  members  opposite  than  I  ever  befort 
beard  in  the  course  of  one  session.  When  I  heard  en  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  ia 
the  midst  of  those  expressions  of  respect  which  he  was  pleased  to  apiMy  to  myself 
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mf  tkst  flw  d^lMliMe  ^1,  If  it  had  \mn  pfoposed  by  Lord  Morpelb,  Bhodd  have 
had  his  assent,  I  most  confess  my  surprise.  [Mr.  C.  Btiller:  I  consider  the  bill  a 
mitttroflndiffBraDee.]  Theii«  aeeording  to  tbe  bon.  and  learned  gentleman,  this 
bill  ii  a  mfttter  of  such  entire  indifference,  that  his  vote  for  or  aguost  it  would  be 
givea  seeordiog  to  the  politics  of  the  Irish  secretary  who  might  propose  it;  but  I 
caanot  accept  that  compliment  to  the  bill.  I  consider  it  a  measure  of  gra?e  im» 
poitsace.  It  is  with  deep  r«gret  that  I  propose  such  a  bill.  I  am  sorrv  to  maintain 
>  (fiitiiictioa  between  England  and  Ireland  in  this  respect*  I  do  think  that  the 
o^(atioo  to  roister  fire«arms,  and  the  trouble  you  give,  and  the  prohibition  to 
beir  arns,— all  this  I  do  think  a  matter  of  great  regret,  which  nothing  but  necessity 
on  JQstify;  but  that  necessity  would  be  eqiudly  cogent  whether  the  bill  was  brought 
is  t^  a  liberal  or  a  conservative  Irish  secretary.  It  rests  for  its  vindication,  not 
01  poiitieal  considerations,  but  it  rests  for  its  vindication  on  necessity — the  necessity 
of  taking  security  for  life  in  a  country  where  outrages  of  a  peculiar  description 
preraiL  I  cannot,  therefore,  admit  that  the  bill  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  The 
question,  then,  for  the  House  to  consider  is,  whether,  after  the  admission  of  the  Irish 
nerobers  so  late  ago  as  1841,  that  such  a  bill  was  necessary  for  Ireland,  the  whol^ 
di&KDoe  being  a  change  in  the  government,  the  House  will  take  upon  itself  the 
n^-ponsihility  by  (heir  vote  of  to-night  of  putting  a  stop  to  any  measure  for  the 
RSiftratiea  of  fire-arms  in  Ireland?  Particular  parts  of  the  bill  will  be  open  to 
^icQMioB  hereafter;  the  qnestion  for  to-night  is,  whether,  with  respect  to  a  measure 
which  has  been  felt  to  be  necessary  by  successive  administrations,  which  has  not 
heeo  brought  forward  in  any  spirit  of  insult,  but  in  reliance  upon  the  opinion  of  tbe 
n^^stiates,  and  the  reports  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  preservation  of  tbe 
public  peaces  who  have  stated  that  they  consider  such  a  measure  necessary, — 
vbetber  you,  unacquainted  as  you  are  with  the  local  circumstances  of  Ireland,  will 
Bodertake  the  responsibility,  by  n^^ativing  the  second  reading,  of  putting  a  stop  to 
^system  of  registering  arms  in  Ireland?  As  I  said  before,  the  measure  wa* 
bnwght  on  at  a  period  of  the  session  which  was  too  early  to  allow  of  its  having  been 
mad  with  refinance  to  the  present  state  of  Ireland;  in  fact  (as  my  noble  friend 
behind  me  (Lord  Eliot) .  states,  and,  I  am  sure,  Mo  hon.  gentleman  will  desire  to 
qncitioB  his  assertion,  the  bill  was  prepared  last  year,  and  therefore,  I  again 
Kpsat,  was  sot  brought  forward  with  reference  to  the  agitation  that  is  now  going 
on  in  Irdaod.  With  reference  to  the  other  subjects,  which,  though  not  properly 
s'Ji^ectB  of  the  debate  of  to-night,  have,  nevertheless,  not  unnaturally  been  brought 
on  in  tbeeourse  of  it,  I  shall  be  perfectly  ready  to  go  into  them  on  other  occasions. 
At  preienl,  I  shall  only  say,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  perfectly  prepared  as  I 
uo  to  vindicate,  I  trust  successfully,  the  course  which  the  government  has  thought 
itright  topurstte— determiiied  as  we  are  to  exercise  every  legitimate  and  constitutioual 
pow  wlach  we  poasess,  for  the  purpose  of  contending  against  the  accomplishment 
of  those  acts  which  the  unanimous  opinion  of  every  member  of  this  Uouse,  from 
£>glsod  and  Scotland,  and  of  a  great  number  of  membef^  from  Ireland,  declare  to 
^«qaivilent  to  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  and  a  separation  of  Ireland  from 
the  Biter  eoaotry^-bat  postponing  for  the  present  the  discussion  of  that  question, 
*^  the  eenaderation  of  other  measures  we  have  adopted,  I  ask  the  House,  which 
vill  have  the  opportunity  at  a  future  time  of  considering  the  clauses  of  the  present 
bill  in  detail^I  ask  the  House  not  to  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  declarinflr 
Witi  vote  that,  with  respect  to  Ireland,  there  shall  be  no  special  condition  imposed 
as  to  the  r^lration  itnd  the  jiue  of  arms. 
KU  read  a  aeeond  time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed. 


SUGAR  DUTIES. 

June  2fi,  1843. 

TbeHoBw  ia  Committee  oo  the  Sugar  Dut>es  Bill.  On  eUttse  1  beung  read, — 
"That tbe dstics  imposed  by  6th  and  7th  William  lY.,  chap.  26th,  and  8rd  and 
^  Vietoiia,  chap.  17,  be  eoDtinoed  till  July  5,  1844,*'— -Mr.  Hawes  proposed,  by 
"yirfimmdmint  to  add  the  foUowuig  words  :^"  Except  so  far  as  regards  tbe  duties 
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on  foreign  brown  MuscoTado  sugar,  not  being  leflned,  which  shall  be  faareaAer 
eliarged  at  the  rate  of  S4b,  the  cwt/* 

8ia  RoBBBT  PjfiELr  The  right  hon  gentleman  who  has  jatt  sat  down  (Mr. 
Labouchere),  expressed  a  hope  that  some  explanation  would  be  g^ren  by  berMajest/s 
government  as  to  the  course  of  negotiations  on  this  sulgect,  past  or  future — tmt  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  must  be  aware,  that  great  embarrassment  might  reaalt  to  tlie 
public  service  if  any  member  of  her  Majesty's  government  entered  into  details  with 
respect  to  matters  of  this  nature.  I  may  say,  generally,  that  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment have,  within  the  last  year,  submitted  propositions  to  the  government  of  Bra»l 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  our  commercial  relations  with  that  country,  which  will 
terminate  in  November,  1844,  upon  a  basis  which  appears  to  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment more  satisfactory  than  that  which  at  present  exists.  These  propositions,  so 
made  by  her  Majesty's  government  to  the  government  of  Brazil,  had  reference  to 
the  article  of  sugar.  We  proposed  to  the  government  of  Brazil  to  treat  for  the 
freer  admission  of  Brazilian  sugar  into  the  markets  of  this  country,  on  the  condition 
that  the  government  of  Brazil  should  adopt  some  measures  for  the  purpose  of  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  slave  population  of  that  empire,  and  leading,  not 
immediately,  but  gradually  and  ultimately,  to  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  its  domi- 
nions. It  was  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  discussion  with  the  government  of 
Brazil  upon  that  basis,  because  the  government  of  Brazil  intimated  to  her  Majes- 
ty's government,  in  the  first  instance,  that  they  would  not  consent  to  treat  upon  any 
other  basis  than  that  contended  for  by  the  hon.  member  for  Dumfries — namely,  that 
the  agricultural  produce  of  Brazil  should  be  admitted  into  this  country,  not  only 
upon  as  favourable  a  footing  as  that  on  which  the  produce  of  any  foreign  country 
was  admitted,  but  upon  the  same  footing  as  that  on  which  we  admitted  the  pro- 
duce of  our  own  colonies.  Subsequently,  a  modification  of  that  proposal  wis 
submitted,  permitting  an  advantage  of  10  per  cent  to  the  produce  of  onr  colonies; 
but  that  was  understood  to  be  the  tdtimatum  of  the  Brazilian  government,  and  the 
negotiation  with  that  government  then  terminated.  Our  treaty  with  the  government 
of  Brazil  expires,  as  I  have  before  stated,  in  November,  1844.  The  hon.  member 
for  Dumfries  has  frequently  said,  ^^  If  yon  object  to  make  a  treaty  with  Brazil,  why 
doh't  you  treat  for  the  admission  of  Java  sugar  into  this  country,  or  for  the  admis- 
sion of  sugar  produced  in  the  biands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  or  in  China  into 
our  markets?  These  are  sources  from  which  you  may  admit  the  competition  of 
foreign' sugar,  free  from  the  objection  that  that  sugar  is  the  produce  of  slave-labour.'' 

The  hon.  gentleman  says,  "  Here  you  may  obtain  sugar  the  produce  of  free  labour; 
show  a  disposition  to  break  up  the  West-India  monopoly;  and  remove  yonr  prohibitive 
duties  in  favour  of  sugar  which  is  produced  by  fre&'labour.'* 

But  the  answer  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  at  present  at  least,  is  this,  that  by  our 
treaties  with  Brazil  and  other  countries  producing  sugar  by  slaye-iabour,  vre  are 
not  at  liberty,  during  the  existence  of  those  treaties,  to  permit  the  importation  into 
this  country  of  sugar,  the'produce  of  free-labour.  You  cannot  permit  the  introduc- 
tion of  Cliina  or  Java  sugar  into  this  country,  while  your  present  treaty  with  Brazil 
continues  in  force ;  because  that  treaty  gives  to  Brazil  the  right  of  insisting  upon 
the  admission  of  its  sugar,  though  it  may  be  the  produce  of  slave-labour,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  sugar,  although  it  may  be  the  produce  of  free-labour.  There  b 
no  stipulation  in  the  treaty,  I  presume,  that  the  conditions  must  be  the  same.  Yon 
are  not  at  liberty,  I  apprehend,  to  say  to  Brazil,  it  is  true  we  admit  Java  sugar,  bat 
it  is  the  produce  of  free-labour ;  yours  is  the  produce  of  slave-labonr.  Brazil,  I 
apprehend,  has  under  the  existing  treaty  a  right  to  call  upon  us  to  admit  her  sugar 
on  the  most  favourable  footing.  This  is  an  answer  to  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Dumfries  as  to  the  introduction  of  Java  sugar.  Well,  then.  Sir,  I  most 
still  contend,  notwithstanding  that  I  admit,  as  I  have  before  admitted,  the  bene6t9 
to  be  derived  from  a  supply  of  cheap  sugar,  that  in  the  existing  feeling  of  the  people 
of  Brazil  with  respect  to  the  slave-trade,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  this  country, 
after  our  sacrifices  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  and  of  slavery,  and  after  the 
professions  we  have  made  in  the  face  of  the  world,  could  admit,  without  fixing  a 
stain  on  the  character  of  the  nation,  Branlian  sugar  to  the  British  market,  unless 
we  obtained  at  the  same  time  further  concessions  from  them  in  favour  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade.    Sir,  I  am  much  afraid  that  the  history  of  the  il«ve*tnide 
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11  Benil  wfll  be  fomid  to  reflect  luiy  thing  but  honour  on  that  country,  any  thing 
bat  hoooar  on  Uieir  legislation,  any  thing  but  honour  on  their  eiecutWe.  Sir, 
when  BDine  time  ago  it  became  necessary  to  remove  our  fleet,  which  was  stationed 
00  the  Brazilian  coasts  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave-trade,  to  protect  British  in« 
terests  in  the  river  Plate,  the  Braailians  took  advantage  of  its  absence,  and  the  slave- 
tnde  immediately  rose  again  with  a  vigour  never  before  known.  I  state  this  with 
eonfidenee,  for  I  have  here  a  list  of  the  ships  that  introduced  slaves,  with  accounts 
of  the  artifices  that  were  made  use  of,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  slaves  were  con- 
TeyoL  BepresentatioDS,  I  need  not  say,  were  made  by  our  minister  to  the  Brazilian 
aothoiitiea.  and  the  moat  earnest  remonstrances  addressed  to  them.  But  look  at 
the  eztent  of  Brazil,  and  the  vast  tracts  of  virgin  land  in  that  country  fit  for  the 
eoltivation  of  sugar.  Public  feeling  there  (it  is  impossible  to  deny  it)  is  in  favour 
of  the  free  admission  of  slaves,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  those  tracts  and  raising 
so^ar  on  them;  and  therefore,  although,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  says — and  the 
si^gomeot  has  some  plausibility^we  encourage  sUve-labour  and  the  slave-trade  by 
beooffiing  the  carriers  of  their  produce  in  the  way  we  do  at  present,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  consistently  refuse  to  take  their  sugar ;  yet  depend  upon  it,  if  you  open 
the  British  noarket-  to  their  sugar,  although  there  is  some  analogy  to  our  present 
proeeedings,  the  practical  consequence  would  be,  that  you  would  give  an  immediate 
sumnlns  to  the  slave-trade.  You  would  discourage  the  growth  of  that  spirit  which 
you  have  been  fostering  for  years ;  you  would  be  taking  a  different  course ;  yon 
would  give  rise  to  new  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  slave-traders.  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt,  I  apprehend,  that  such  would  be  the  practical  result  of  opening  the  British 
market  to  Brazilian  sugar.  It  has  been  said  by  some  hon.  gentlemen  that  her  Ma- 
jesCy*s  ministers  are  afraid  to  deal  with  monopoly,  that  we  are  afraid  to  come  into 
collision  with  the  West-India  interest.  Now,  if  we  were  to  put  aside  considerations 
of  justice,  and  looked  only  for  popularity  and  support  in  this  {louse,  I  do  believe  that 
the  very  beat  thinff  we  could  do  would  be  to  sacritice  the  West-Indian  interest.  [An 
boo.  member,  **  I^o."]  The  hon.  member  only  heard  the  last  part  of  my  sentence, 
that  the  very  best  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  West-Indian  interest. 
What  I  did  say  was,  that  if  the  government,  casting  aside  other  considerations,  were 
to  look  only  for  parliamentary  support,  if  they  disregarded  considerations  of  justice 
and  sought  only  popularity,  then  their  best  course  would  be  to  admit  to  the  British 
msrket  the  produce  of  Brazil  and  Cuba.  That  was  what  I  said ;  but  then  it  is  said 
▼e  have  purchased  the  right  by  the  grant  of  ^20,000,000  of  compensation  money, 
of  dealiog^  as  we  like  with  the  West-Indian  proprietors.  Now,  if  I  take  an  individual 
proprietor,  and  say  I  purchased  your  slaves,  and  I  have  a  right  to  deal  with  you  as 
may  appear  expedient — ^if  I  take  the  case  of  a  single  proprietor,  perhaps  in  strict  jus- 
tice I  might  have  a  right  to  say  so.  But  still,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  on  the 
whole  a  compensation  in  full  has  been  given  him  for  so  great  a  change  as  has  taken 
place.  I  have  made  anxious  inquiries  into  this  question ;  and  in  order  to  test  the 
trath,  iosteiMl  of  a  vague  statement,  I  asked  for  an  account  of  the  estate  of  an  indi* 
vidoal.  On  an  average  of  years,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  apprenticeship 
ijstem,  thai  estate  was  yielding  about  j£10,000  a-year.  During  the  apprenticeship 
lystcm  the  average  was  about  £6,400  a-year.  But  I  wished  to  ascertain  what  were 
the  retnma  now  of  payments  made  and  profits  received,  and  this  is  the  account,  the 
iccuracy  of  which  I  have  every  reason  to  confide  in.  From  the  15th  January  to 
the  31at  of  December,  1840,  the  payments  for  the  wages  of  labour,  the  island  taxes, 
the  repairs  of  machinery  and  other  things,  amounted  to  £10,681 ;  the  receipts  for 
the  same  period  were  £7,028.  This  was  in  1840.  For  the  same  period  in  1841,  the 
payments  were  £9,889,  the  receipts  £7,042.  In  the  Ust  year,  when,  as  it  was  said, 
asnflleicBt  interval— or,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  called  it,  breathing- time — had 
been  givco,  when  the  ezperiment  had  been  tried,  what  were  the  results?  From  the 
Iftt  of  January  to  the  Slst  of  December,  last  year,  the  payments  were  £9,795,  the 
neeipta  £7,230.  So  that  for  the  last  three  years,  an  estate  from  which  the  average 
letoms  were  £10,000  a-year,  averaged  a  net  loss  on  the  three  crops  of  £3,081. 
[Mr.  Hawes:  The  estate  belongs  to  a  resident  proprietor].  No,  the  proprietor  is 
noc  resident;  and  I  admit  that  bis  being  resident  might  possibly  make  a  difi^srence; 
bat  I  was  eomparing  the  present  with  the  former  produce  of  the  estate.  Probably 
r  jeara  abo  the  residence  of  the  proprietor  would  have  increased  the  profits. 
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I  was  only  showing,  and  I  think  conelasiTely,  from  this  aeeount,  that  though,  ptrhapn, 
more  than  jglO,000  or  £14,000  might  have  heen  jreeeived  in  saoh  a  eaao  from  the 
slave  compensation  fund,  still,  noble  as  the  gifl  was  as  respects  us,  it  cannot  be  eon- 
sidered  that  the  proprietor  has  received  complete  compensation  for  the  change  vrhidi 
has  arisen  from  the  abolition  of  shivery.  Howeyer,  I  am  not  eomplaioing  of  tfaat 
abolition,  or  of  the  atnount  of  the  sum  recdved ;  I  am  only  dealing  with  the  asgnmeDt 
that  we  have  paid  you  the  j£20,000,000,  and  therefore  have  a  right  to  deal  wiih  you 
as  we  like.  1  say  again,  that  if  I  take  the  case  of  an  individual  proprietor,  it  may 
be  that  lie  has  in  strict  justice  no  reason  to  complain ;  bat  when  I  come  to  legislate 
on  such  a  subject,  I  must  look  at  the  actual  condition  of  the  colonies  and  the  natura 
of  the  connection  which  exists  between  them  and  the  mother  country.  [An  boo. 
member:  ^^  Divide,  divide.**]  I  am  always  ready  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the 
House,  and  the  more  so  on  the  present  occasion ;  the  subject  being  one  which  hss 
so  frequently  been  discussed,  nothing  new  can  be  said  upon  it.  I  rose  with  pain, 
and  should  not  have  done  so  were  it  not  that  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  taunted 
government  with  being  silent.  I  had  been  asked  what  had  been  done  with  respeet 
to  the  negotiations  with  Brazil  ?  I  have  stated  as  distinctly  as  I  can  the  coorie 
which  has  been  pursued,  and  I  now  hope  that  the  House  will  consent  to  the  pro- 
position of  the  government. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question,  ^*  That  the  words  moved  by  Mr.  Hawes  be 
added:''  Ayes,  122;  Noes,  203 i  Majority,  81. 

The  different  clauses  having  been  gone  through,  the  House  resumed. 


POSTAGE  REFORM— MR.  R.  HILL. 
June  27,  1843. 

Sir  Thomas  Wtlde  having  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  m* 
gress  which  had  been  made  in  carrying  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Ilill 
for  post-office  improvement,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved,  as  an  ameod- 
ment,  "  That  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  measures  adopted 
for  the  general  introduction  of  the  system  of  penny  postage,  and  for  facilitating  the 
conveyance  of  letters  throughout  the  country. ' 

SiB  Robert  Ferj.  felt,  with  his  i'ight  hon.  colleague,  conseions  that  the  govern* 
ment  had  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  give  a  full  and  fair  trial  to  Mr.  HilVs 
plan.  It  would  have  been  a  great  dereliction  of  public  duty,  if  any  doubt  they 
might  have  entertained  at  a  former  period,  had  led  them  to  take  any  other  course 
upon  acceding  to  office  than  the  course  they  had  taken  with  regara  to  Mr.  Hill, 
that,  namely,  of  facilitating  his  plan  in  every  possible  way.  He  had  never  felt  a  doubt 
as  to  the  great  social  advantages  of  lowering  the  duty  on  letters ;  the  only  doobt 
was  as  to  its  finaneiid  effect :  in  all  other  respects  the  result  of  any  inquiry  would 
show,  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  loss  to  the  revenue,  mnch  advantage  had 
been  derived  in  what  concerned  the  encouragement  of  industry,  and  the  promotion 
of  communication  between  the  humbler  classes  of  the  community.  He  had  already, 
elsewhere,  given  his  full  testimony  to  the  ability  and  disinterestedness  of  Mr.  Hill, 
and  he  willingly  repeated  that  testimony  now.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  used 
the  expression  ^^  dismissed ''  in  reference  to  the  government's  having  dispensed  with 
the  services  of  Mr.  Hill.  He  did  not  think  that  a  proper  term  to  be  used.  He 
thought,  as  his  rigiit  hon.  friend  thought,  that  those  who  originated  the  penny  posU 
age  dways  considered  Mr.  HilFs  appointment  a  temporary  one — that  thoj  consi- 
dered that  for  a  certain  period,  in  the  first  instance  two  years,  it  was  desirable  that 
Mr.  Hill  should  lend  his  assistance  to  the  Treasury  in  carrying  out  his  plan.  Th^ 
afterwards  extended  the  two  years  to  three;  but  he  certainlv  idways  nad  the  im- 
pression that  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  by  which  time  the  plan  would  be  satisfae- 
torily  in  operation,  it  was  their  expressed  intention  and  intimation,  that  Mr.  Hiirs 
services  were  to  be  dispensed  with.  It  was,  therefore,  no  dissatisfaction  with  Mr. 
Hiirs  conduct,  no  indilference  to  his  services,  that  led  him  and  his  right  hon.  friend 
to  take  the  ooune  thegr  had  taken ;  they  tpok  the  eoone  whkh,  as  they  olaariy  us* 
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4enlMdL  Iwd  been  contemplated  by  their  predeoeBeora  in  office,  and  which — ^a  point 
of  8lUl  greater  importance— they  considered  moat  consistent  with  the  public  interest. 
Us  didmd  fitim  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  as  to  the  course  which  ought  to 
bsve  been  pnrsoed.  It  appeared  to  him^  that  had  it  been  deemed  necessary  to  retain 
Mr.  HiQ's  senrieeit  and  had  it  been  conceited  that  the  poet-office  authorities  were 
hostile  to  the  plan«  prejudiced  against  its  principles  and  its  details^  and  indisposed  to 
lead  thenuelvea  with  seal  and  cordiality  to  csirrying  it  out,  the  plan  shotud  have 
been,  not  to  retain  Mr.  Hill  in  control  over  the  post-office  (yet  unconnected  with  it), 
but  to  hsTe  at  once  made  him  secretary  of  the  post-office.  That  department  would 
Uitis  have  been  no  longer  in  a  position  continually  to  obstruct — as  the  complaint 
wss  the  doe  execution  of  the  plan ;  but  Mr.  Hill  himself,  the  person  so  deeply 
•Dxious  for  the  success  of  the  scheme,  would  have  the  immediate  control  of  it  The 
other  pbn,  of  keeping  Mr.  Hill  on  from  year  to  year,  uncertain  of  the  tenure  of  his 
office,  was,  in  erery  point  of  view,  most  inconsistent  with  the  public  interest.  It 
VIS  doe  to  the  churaeter  of  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  post-office,  of  the  men 
vhoDi  the  fomaer  government  had  placed  there  on  account  of  their  knowledge  and 
ifiteiligence — it  was  due  to  the  secretary  of  the  post-office  to  say,  that  it  was  not 
poisible  he  could  have  thrown  any  obstruction  in  Mr.  HilPs  way,  or  that  he  had  not 
cordially  co-operated  with  him  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  plan.  Colonel  Maberly, 
however,  when  he  was  examined,  was  bound  to  explain  his  opinion,  and  express  any 
tloobu  he  might  entertain  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Hill's  plan.  But  it  was  doing 
Coiooel  Maberly  a  great  injustice  to  suppose,  that  any  such  circumstance  could  in- 
terfere with  the  strict  performance  of  his  public  duty,  or  to  believe,  whatever  might 
be  the  nature  of  his  opinions,  that  he  had  not  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  to  promote  the  success  of  Mr.  Hill's  plan,  though  he  had  before  expressed 
doabts  of  its  success.  Colonel  Maberly  was  a  gentleman  who  had  sat  in  that  House, 
lod  daring  the  time  he  was  in  parliament  had  recommended  himself  to  general 
esteem  by  his  intelligence ;  and  he  certainly  was  not  a  man  so  imbued  with  depart- 
meotal  prejudices,  that  he  should  lend  himself  to  any  unworthy  scheme,  or  fail  to 
cooperate  with  Mr.  Hill  in  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  great  experiment. 
Again,  with  respect  to  Lord  Lowther,  it  was  hardly  necessary  u>r  him,  after  the 
leMiiaoBy  of  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Wallace),  whose  political  predilec- 
tioDs  readcred  Ms  judgment  on  this  point  unsuspected — aifter  that  hon.  gentleman^s 
praise  of  the  manner  in  which  Lord  Lowther  executed  the  office  of  postmaster- 
geiienl,  he  felt  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  say  one  word  respecting  the  qualifi- 
estions  of  Lord  Lowther.  He  was  bound  to  say,  considering  his  position  and  the 
high  sitnatioD  which  Lord  Lowther  had  filled,  that  he  thought  the  noble  lord  had 
made  a  great  sacrifice  in  accepting  the  office.  Go  his  own  appointment  to  office  he 
iutew  no  other  person  of  great  talents,  great  intelligence,  and  great  industry,  who 
was  so  w^  calculated,  if  placed  at  the  head  of  the  post-office,  and  to  answer  for  the 
^  trial  of  the  experiment,  as  Lord  Lowther.  He  had  therefore  asked  the  noble 
loid  to  accept  the  office;  and  be  was  sure  that,  so  far  from  that  appointment  being 
iDteaded  to  be  an  obstruction  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Rowland  HilPs  plan,  that  no- 
thiog  was  more  calculated  to  ensure  its  success,  and  that  he  could  not  do  a  greater 
service  to  Mr.  Rowland  Hiirs  scheme  than  to  appoint  Lord  Lowther  to  the  office  of 
poftoMstcr-general.  He  differed  from  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  in  thinking  that 
a  postmanter-general,  of  the  intelligence  and  independence  of  mind  of  Lord 
Lowther,  md  who  vrould  not  use  the  influence  of  his  office  improperly,  was  better 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  system  than  any  number  of  commissioners.  That  Lord 
Lnrther  was  ready  to  give  his  support  to  the  system,  he  took  all  the  assurance  pos- 
nble;  He  had  exannned  the  votes  of  Lord  Lowther  in  the  committee  to  inquire  into 
^Ir.  Rofilaod  Hill*s  plan,  and  he  bad  found  that  the  noble  lord  had  voted  for  all 
Mr.  Waitnuton's  resolutions.  He  voted  for  the  resolution  that  there  should  be  an 
Qoiferm  rate  of  postage,  which  embodied  the  gr^'eat  principles  of  Mr.  fillips  sjfstem. 
Lord  Lowther  had  approved  of  the  adoption  of  the  plan»  and  was  a  decided  fnend  to 
Mr.  Hiil'a  system.  With  respect  to  the  committee  to  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
bad  asscnied,  he  thought  the  House  was  fairly  entitled  now  to  inquire,  considering 
the  tifloe  which  had  dapsed,  into  the  working  of  the  system.  He  should  not  enter 
into  details,  which  had  been  fully  explained  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  right  boo. 
Seatlcaao^pposilfl^  and  the  hop.  and  learned  gentleman  who  introdinoed  the  motion* 
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He  hoped  the  committee  would  apply  itself  to  the  objects  stated  in  the  amendna 
of  his  right  hoD.  friend,  and  consider  what  had  been  adopted,  and  its  eSeeta^  and 
attempt  to  subject  to  the  supervbion  jof  parliament  the  whole  of  the  bnsiaess  of 
post-otBce,  which  would  only  make  the  committee,  were  it  to  do  so,  fail  in  its 
quiries.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  arrangements  of  the  poet-office  w 
very  simple;  but  in  fact  they  were  very  complicated,  adapted  to  the  varying^  circo 
cumstances  of  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  none  but  those  who  saw  the  vrb 
could  form  a  fair  judgment  of  the  system.  If  the  committee  should  think,  of  sap 
vising  the  treasury  and  the  post-office,  the  public  would  derive  no  advantage  from 
labours.  It  was  right  that  it  should  contemplate  the  general  results  of  the  zu 
scheme,  and  inquire  fully  into  its  effects,  both  on  the  country  and  on  the  revenu 
but  it  would  not  be  right  for  the  committee  to  supervise  the  public  offices^  ^vrhl 
could  only  occupy  the  time  of  the  committee  with  mere  details,  and  lead  to  no  saii 
factory  results.  If  the  treasury  and  the  post-office  were  to  be  subjected  to  tlie  s 
pervision  of  the  committee,  the  public  business  would  be  paralysed.  Sep&ratd 
then,  from  inquiring  into  the  departpaenls  of  the  government  with  which  the  syste 
had  na  concern,  he  thought  that  government  would  not  be  justified  in  now  refuaic 
to  allow  a  full  inquiry  into  the  progress  and  success  of  the  great  experiment.  I 
considered  it  proper,  as  he  had  said  before,  to  abstain  from  entering  into  details ;  b 
the  House  was  entitled  to  know  that  a  fair  trial  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Uill*s  pUu 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  its  social  advantages,  and  its  effect  on  the  revenue  < 
the  country.  While  such  should  be  the  course  of  the  House  of  Commons,  be  wouJ 
assure  them,  that  while  he  continued  in  office  he  would  lend  all  his  weight,  influenoi 
and  authority,  to  ensure  full  justice  to  the  new  system. 
The  motion,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
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the  fourth  nighfs  debate  on  Mr.  W.  Smith  O'Brien's  motion — "  That  tb 


Hous^TCSolve  itself  into  a  Committee,  to  take  into  consideration  the  causes  of  ih 
discontent  at  present  existing  in  Ireland/*  &c< 

Sir  Robebt  PsRXi  spoke  as  follows: — Sir,  in  considering  the  character  of  thi 
motion  which  is  now  under  discussion,  and  in  noticing  some  of  the  topics  whicl 
have  been  introduced  in  the  course  of  that  discussion,  I  shall  commence  by  observing 
that  I  entertain  the  intention — an  intention  to  which,  I  trust,  I  shall  be  enabled  t^ 
adhere— -of  obliterating  altogether  the  recollection  of  every  thing  which  may  bavd 
passed  during  this  debate  of  a  mere  personal  or  party  character.    It  may  be  necessary 
for  me,  in  the  course  of  my  observations,  to  defend  the  government  against  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  it;  but  in  doing  so,  I  shall  rest  no  part  of  that 
defence  upon  recrimination  of  others,  or  upon  a  vindication  of  the  couRe  which  the 
government  has  pursued,  by  attempting  to  show  that  it  has  not  been  more  objectionable! 
than  the  course  which  others  had  previously  taken.     I  feel  too  deeply  the  importanoe 
of  the  subject  before  us,  not  to  wish  not  to  be  diverted  from  it  by  thoee  considerations 
which  are  frequentlv  introduced  in  the  heat  of  debate,  which  perhaps  are  necessary 
in  party  conflict,  and  which  adds  so  much  zest  and  excitement  to  the  debates.    But, 
if  I  forego  the  advantages  which  belong  to  the  interest  that  such  topics  excite,  yet 
the  attention  with  which  all  have  been  heard  who  have  spoken  in  this  discossioo, 
and  the  disposition  which  seems  to  be  entertained  to  attacfi  due  weight  and  import- 
ance to  all  that  may  be  addressed  to  the  House  on  the  subject,  convince  ^  that  I 
shall  receive  as  much  attention  by  confining  myself  strictly  to  the  matter  before  us, 
as  if  I  were  to  indulge  in  party  feelings  or  recriminations.     If  I  thought  that  the 
object  of  the  motion  which  the  hon.  member  has  brought  forward,  were  to  obtain  a 
calm  and  deliberate  inquiry  iuto  matters  connected  with  the  condition  of  Iielaod,  my 
difficulties  in  opposing  the  motion  would  be  immensely  increased — ^but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  has  been  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  producing  that  ioqntij. 
We  are  charged  with  resisting  inquiry — but  many  who  support  the  motion  admit 
that  such  an  inquiry  as  I  have  described  is  not  the  ot^ect,  and  some  will  vote  for  the 
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I  ihmj  Mieve  it  impfies  a  want  of  confidence  in  her  Mijesty's  goTern- 
m:,  and  sb  opinioii  that  the  setUement  of  the  questions  involved  ought  to  be 
nasfRiad  to  oUier  hands.  No  doubt  the  inference  which  the  public  must  draw 
r£  be,  that  the  emnjing  of  this  motion  will  be  tantamount  to  a  ueclaration  of  wan  t 

berM»       '  


leQufideaeem  her  M^esty's  government ;  and  if  thotse  who  plaeed  us  here  think  that 
f€  an  Boc  fia  fior  the*iettlement  of  afiaira — that  there  is  something  of  party  con  nee- 
MB  vbicfa  pfeients  ns  firum  taking  a  proper  course — ^that  there  is  something  in  the 
-iKj  whieh  we  hmve  poraued  with  regard  to  Ireland  upon  which  they  difiRsr  in  opinion 
nm  as — then  I  ag^ree  with  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath,  that  the  present 
» too  iaportant  a  question  to  permit  party  connections  or  party  considerations  to 
:9vmA  over  their  opinions.    It  will  be  better  for  hon.  gentlemen  to  follow  up  a 
eeech  iiidieatixi|^  any  such  feeling,  by  a  vote  to  the  same  effect.     It  is  with  no 
■nieodlj  feeling  that  I  say  of  this  debate,  as  I  say  of  the  Arms- bill,  that  if  any  hon. 
armber  think  the  motion  should  be  carried,  and  that  we  proposed  measures  connected 
w.th  Iieleiid  iwhich  have  a  tendency  to  offend,  whilst  no  eood  can  result  from  them,  it  is 
^ca  the  datj  of  those  who  entertain  such  opinions,  whatever  the  consequence  may 
Sie,  to  give  the  legitimate  and  practical  expression  to  those  opinions.    So  far  from 
rc««idaiii^  that  hostile  or  unfriendly,  I  think  it  would  be  a  more  manly  and  parlia- 
aatsry  eoorae,  and  one  infinitely  more  friendly  to  the  government,  that  they  should 
t^»ss  praetieallT  express  their  opinions,  than  to  imply  a  difference  of  opinion  from  the 
jBoverBinent,  Whilst  they  lent  it  a  hollow  support.     I  speak,  Sir,  not  only  of  those 
^1k>  have  expressed  their  opinions  in  this  debate,  but  also  of  those  who  have  not  had 
la  eppertonity  of  speaking;  and  I  say  that  no  party  or  persona^oosideration  ought 
t)  deter  them,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  from  giving  their  honest  and  sincere 
•ptaioo — that  practical  expression  which  is  best  implied  by  a  vote.    I  must  now 
revert  to  that  part  of  the  speech  made  by  the  hon.  member  who  introduced  this 
iBotion,   wherein  the  hon.  member  said,  that  he  intended  his  motion  to  be  an 
ftrraigiiiiieot  of  the  conduct  of  the  government,  and  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
t»»vania  Irelaiid*    I  shall  first  refer  to  that  part  of  his  impeachment  of  the  conduct 
of  perlleiDeot,  which  relates  to  its  conduct  as  to  liberality  towards  Ireland  in  a 
peemiiary  point  of  view.    The  hon.  member  says,  that  one  of  his  reasons  for  being 
iaeliaed,  at  least,  towards  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  is  a  strong  opinion,  that  the 
mndnct  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  towards  Ireland,  in  respect  of  pecuniary  grants 
f  jr  her  peculiar  domestic  interests,  has  been  parsimonious  and  niggardly  in  the 
cxtFeflse*  and  he  also  charges  parliament  with  having  shown  a  disposition  to  do 
icJBitiee  to  Ireland  with  the  pecuniary  burthens  imposed  upon  her.    My  firm  im- 
pressieo  is,  that  that  accusation  is  unjust  and  unfounded.     You  may  say,  that  these 
are  nsatters  of  small  importance;  and  I  would  nut  have  noticed  them  if  they  had  not 
been  btoogfat  forward  as  one  of  the  prime  grounds  for  the  impeachment  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament.     In  point  of  fact,  however,  they  are  not  matters  of  small 
■Bportaiiee^  for  they  are  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.    The  hon.  gentleman  repots,  what  has  been  said  before,  that 
Ireland  has  been  treated  in  a  parsimonious  spirit.    Now,  Sir,  these  are  topics  that 
have  undergooe  repeated  consideration.    They  have  been  submitted  to  the  tribunals 
best  qoahfied  to  examine  them  with  temper  and  impartiality,  to  committees  of  the 
Uonse  of  Commons,  composed  of  members  actuated  by  no  unkind  or  unfriendly 
spirit  towards  Ireland.    There  was  a  committee  appointed,  some  years  since,  at  the 
uotaoce  of  a  noble  lord  then  a  member  of  this  House,  from  whom  I  differ  in  political 
ophuoBs,  bet  who,  during  his  tenure  of  a  seat  in  this  House,  was  always  remarkable 
for  his  attention  to  the  affiurs  of  Ireland,  and  for  his  desire  to  see  justice  done  to  her. 
1  sUnde  to  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  present  Lord  Monteagle. 
Chsrgea  similar  to  those  now  raised  against  parliament  had  then  been  brought  for- 
ward, aad  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  au  extract  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  Irish  ndseellaneons  estimates,  it  says: — '*  That  the  committee,  in  discharging  the 
duty  iotmsted  to  tbem  bj  the  House,  felt  it  thoir  duty  to  refer  in  the  first  instance 
10  the  priaeiple  nnder  which  the  Irish  civil  estimates  were  originally  made  a  part  of 
the  pubfie  ezpenditnre.    Bv  a  clause  of  the  Act  of  Union,  the  parliament  of  the 
Usiled  Kingdom  was  bound  to  provide,  that  a  sum  not  less  than  the  sum  granted  by 
the  parhameot  of  Ireland,  on  an  average  of  six  years  immediately  preceiling  the  1st 
of  Jaonaiyy  IMK),  In  premiums  for  the  internal  encouragement  of  agriculture  and 
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manufacturds,  or  for  maintainiDg  institutions  for  cbari table  and  pious  purpose*, 
should  be  applied  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  to  such  local  purposes  in  Irdaod,  in 
such  manner  as  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  direct.'* 

That  was  the  contract  made.  The  report  then  proceeds — "  The  sum  so  voted  by 
the  Irish  parliament  was  j£73,277  per  annum,  which,  for  twenty  years,  would  not 
have  exceeded  the  sum  of  £1,465,^40 ;  but  the  parliament  of  Che  United  Kingdom 
had  not  confined  its  liberality  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  that 
rule — for  not  only  have  those  grants  been  con  tinned,  but  considerably  augmented.*' 
•  I  will  not  read  the  details ;  but  the  sums  granted  by  the  Irish  parliament  as  the 
rule — ^if  there  had  been  a  niggardly  spirit  in  the  Imperial  Parliament — would  hare 
been  jSl,460,000,  whilst  the  total  amount  for  twenty-eight  years  voted  by  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament  was  £d, 348, 000,  making  a  sum  exceeding  in  a  threefold  proportion 
the  amount  contemplated  by  the  precise  terms  of  the  Act  of  Union. — *'*'  It  was  also 
necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House,"  proceeds  the  report,  **  to  the  additional 
sums  voted  under  the  head  of  Irish  miscellaneous  estimates  and  civil  contingencies. 
On  an  average  of  six  years  preceding  tlie  1st  of  January,  1800,  they  amounted  to 
jf  127,860.  The  total  amount  for  twenty-eight  years  since  that  time  was  £5,003,062, 
in  addition  to  the  other  £5,000,000,  making  together  a  total  of  £10,000,000  under 
these  two  beads.*' 

It  is  impossible,  then,  that  the  ground  of  accusation  against  parliament  for  want  of 
liberality  towards  Ireland  can  be  maintained.  If  I  compare  the  suras  expended  on  Ire- 
land with  those  that  have  been  voted  for  Scotland,  I  find  an  immense  preponderance  in 
favour  of  the  formei^country.  And  here  I  entirely  exclude  the  expenditure  for  the 
Lord-lieutenant's  establishment,  and  other  expenses  connected  with  the  civil  govern- 
ment, which  are  necessarily  much  heavier  in  Ireland ;  but,  excluding  these,  I  fiod 
that  the  aggregate  expenditure  on  Scotland  in  the  last  seven  years,  amounts  only  to 
£668,000,  while  that  of  Ireland  is  no  less  than  £2,262,000.  Do  I  grudge  this  ex- 
penditure? Do  I  say  that  this  liberality  has  been  misplaced?  Not  at  all.  And  I 
would  not  even  have  referred  to  the  subject,  had  it  not  been  for  my  desire  to  disprove 
the  allegation  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  parliament  has  acted  in  a  penurioas  and 
niggardly  spirit  towards  Ireland.  If  I  take  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  contracted 
at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  test  the  liberality  of  parliament  by  that,  I  find  that  the 
sum  voted  amounted  to  three  times  the  sum  which  parliament  contracted  to  vote. 
And  if  I  contrast  the  votes  for  Ireland  with  those  for  Scotland,  I  find  the  latter  in 
seven  years  amounting  to  about  £660,000,  and  the  former  to  the  sum  of  £2,260,000. 
So  much  for  the  contrast  of  parliament  with  respect  to  the  votes.  Now  with  regard 
to  the  burthen  of  taxation ;  can  it  be  truly  said  that  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  hostile  to  Ireland  ?  The  hon.  gentleman  referred  to  the  scale  of  contri- 
bution proposed  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  considered  that  the  2.17tbs  reouired 
from  Ireland,  was  too  great  an  amount  in  proportion  to  her  revenue.  Surety  the 
question  now  is,  not  what  Ireland  was  required  to  pay  at  the  period  of  the  Union ; 
the  question  is,  what  is  now  the  ammus  and  feeling  of  parliament  towards  Ireland  P 
— ^what  is  the  burthen  Ireland  is  required  to  bear  ? — what  is  the  confidence  Ireland 
must  feel  that  she  shall  have  justice  done  to  her  in  respect  to  taxation  P  If  the  two 
countries  are  to  be  united  in  respect  to  indirect  taxation,  it  is  exceedingly  difficnlt  to 
make  any  discrimination.  The  great  object  is,  if  you  are  to  be  united,  to  oppose  no 
obstacles  to  perfect  free  inter-commerce — ^to  have  no  system  of  drawbacksr— to  op- 
pose no  checks  to  Irish  produce  coming  over  to  this  country,  or  to  the  introduction 
of  Bridsh  produce  into  Ireland.  And  therefore,  in  r«&pect  to  indirect  taxation, 
nothing  would  be  more  difficult  or  unwise  for  Ireland  herself,  than  -an  attempt  to 
establish  a  discriminating  doty.  Your  customs*  duty,  as  a  general  rule,  must  be  the 
same,  or  you  would  place  impediments  on  commerce  which  would  be  higfaiy  inju- 
rious, "^ith  regard  to  the  excise,  the  principle  was  nearly  tlie  same.  But  when 
there  is  a  distinction  drawn  with  respect  to  indirect  taxation,  it  is  just,  perhaps,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  in  favour  of  Ireland.  Then,  as  to  direct  taxation,  what  is  the  truth  P 
Would  Ireland  benefit  as  to  direct  taxation  by  a  repeal  of  the  Union  ?  Considering 
the  establishment  she  would  have  to  maintain,  is  it  possible  that  a  repeal  of  the 
Union  would  benefit  Ireland  with  respect  to  direct  taxation  ?  They  pay  no  window 
duty  in  Ireland,  though  every  other  part  of  the  empire  pays  it.  There  are  no  assesseti 
taxes  there ;  bat  other  parts  of  the  empire  are  subject  to  them.    And  in  a  great 
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6ttuieiil  erifb,  whea  w^  found  it  neeessary  to  raise  a  large  Bum  of  money  by  direct 
uuUioB— when  we  proposed  the  property-tax,  Ireland  was  exempted  from  its  opera- 
tion. Now  take  the  post-office.  Why,  at  this  moment,  the  whole  of  the  post-office 
serrwe  in  Irdaod  b  conducted  at  the  puhlic  charge.  There  was  not,  I  thinlc,  in  the 
1st  year,  mcHre  than  a  sum  of  £1000  remitted  from  Ireland  on  account  of  the  post- 
office,  and  perhaps  the  sum  of  XIOOO  in  the  year  preceding ;  but  with  the  exception 
of  that  j£2000,  suice  the  new  arrangement  of  the  post-office  duty,  Ireland  has  re- 
Bitted  nothing.  The  whole  advantage  of  the  penny  postage  is  given  to  Ireland 
fTttuitoosIy,  at  least  the  charge  of  the  establishment  is  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
tbe  duty.  Every  other  part  of  the  empire  has  a  duty  upon  soap ;  Ireland  alone  is 
eieoipt.  Am  I  claiming  credit  for  these  things  ?  Am  I  bringing  them  forward  as  a 
nasoa  for  especial  gratitude  upon  the  part  of  the  Irish  people  ?  No.  I  would  not 
luvr  mentioned  them,  had  not  an  overcharge  of  taxation  been  stated  as  a  proof  of 
oar  disposition  to  do  injustice  to  Ireland ;  and  I  think  the  facts  to  which  I  have 
referred,  aflbrd  conclusive  proofs  that  there  is  no  such  disposition,  either  with  respect 
to  graots  for  the  benefit  of  that  country,  or  to  the  share  she  is  called  upon  to  take  in 
tbe  genersi  burthens  of  the  empire ;  and  that  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of 
tbe  Uaion  upon  this  ground  is  utterly  unfounded.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  tbe  executive  government  of  Ireland,  and  others  have  followed  in 
tbe  ssneeourae.  Why,  what  are  tbe  charges  that  have  been  brought  against  us? 
Have  yoQ  charged  us  with  any  act  of  injustioe  or  intolerance  P  Have  you  brought 
forward  any  proofs  on  our  part  of  a  disposition  to  encourage  or  revive  reltgious  ani- 
mositiee?  HaTe  we  rescinded  any  of  the  acts  of  our  predecessors,  done  with  the 
ioteot  of  marking  disapprobation  of  a  religious  spirit  hostile  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics? On  the  contrary;  the  only  things  you  have  to  refer  to  as  a  proof  of  miscon-> 
duct  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  government,  are  almost  confined  to  the  appointment  to 
judicial  offices  of  two  gentlemen,  against  whom  it  seems  the  only  objection  is,  that 
thej  may  have  been  too  merciful  in  tbe  administration  of  justice.  Sir,  I  am  sur- 
prised to  hear  such  sweeping  condemnations  of  the  government,  and  to  find,  when 
ve  come  to  fiusts,  that  they  rest  on  such  narrow  foundations.  It  is  disparaging  to 
Irelsad  to  hear  such  peculiar  importance  attached  to  what  relates  to  judicial  patron- 
tge.  Tbe  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  one  of  his  charges  is,  that  Ireland  is  made  use 
of  to  provkie  for  tbe  dependents  of  ministers.  [Mr.  S.  O^Brien :  I  stated  it  merely 
from  the  papers.]  Yea,  you  stated  it  from  the  papers;  but  you  went  on  and 
>^^optcd  the  eliarge,  and  you  repeated  that  patronage  was  made  use  of  in  Ireland  for 
tbe  benefit  of  the  friends  and  relations  of  ministers.  Now,  if  there  is  one  source  of 
|)*tnNiage  in  Irdand  likely  to  be  more  fruitful  than  any  other,  the  hon.  gentleman 
will  pniably  admit  that  it  will  be  found  in  the  Irish  church.  Now,  in  vindication 
of  myself  and  the  government,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reading  the  first  letter 
vrinea  by  me  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  on  the  subject  of  the  patronage  of 
^  Irish  ehnroh  : — *^  Let  it  be  understood,  that  in  respect  to  the  church  preferments 
you  will  act  upon  your  own  sense  of  duty,  and  on  the  result  of  your  own  inquiries ; 
*^  if  that  sense  of  doty  prompts  you  to  prefer  the  claims  of  professional  merit,  let 
your  ioquiries  be  directed  to  the  ascertainment  of  those  claims.'* 

I  sn  perhaps  unwise,  in  some  respects,  in  reading  this  letter.  But  we  are  charged 
with  bong  subservient  to  party,  with  thinking  of  nothing  but  parliamentary  sup. 
put,  with  laerifieing  the  interests  of  Ireland  to  our  political  friends.  I  believe,  how- 
«▼«*,  the  eommanication  I  have  jnst  read,  and  which  was  addressed  by  me  to  the 
Loid4ieiitenant,  is  calculated  to  disprove  the  charge.  This  communication  will,  * 
Indeed,  soeonnt  for  some  of  the  difficulties  we  have  had  to  contend  with,  in  attempt- 
^  to  govern  Ireland  otherwise  than  by  the  intervention  of  a  parly.  My  letter 
Foeeeded, — **It  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  best  interests  both  of  church  and 
*tate,  that  the  patronage  of  the  Irish  church  should  be  applied  on  such  principles. 
1  will  willingly  forego  any  parliamentary  support  which  would  only  be  conciliate 
7  tbedisregud  of  those  principles;  though,  indeed,  the  fact  is,  that  (if  such  con- 
**<^cntioBs  are  to  be  attended  to)  the  interesu  of  government  are  in  the  long 
fvtt  mtieh  better  promoted  by  the  honest  exercise  of  patronage  than  by  administer- 
lof  it  to  favour  individual  supporters.** 

Tbflt  letter,  Sir,  I  addressed  in  September,  1841,  to  Eari  De  Grey,  little  thinking 
^  n  oeeasbn  would  ever  arise  when  I  should  be  called  on,  in  reply  to  an  uigust 
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charg;e,  to  refer  to  what  I  then  wrote.    The  hon.  gentleman  has  also  referred  to 
Mr.  rarceirs  mail-ooaeh  contract.    For  the  sake  of  Ireland,  not  for  the  nake  of  tUe 

f>vemment,  I  deprecate  such  charges  made  in  the  old  spirit  of  Irish  partisanship, 
or  what  purpose  has  this  House  directed  contracts  to  be  made  bv  public  trader, 
but  to  prevent  unfair  favour  bv  encouraging  open  competition  ?  Public  jiolice  of 
the  contract  was  given.  The  Irishman  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  underbid  the  Scot<^- 
man  or  the  Englishman.  The  result  of  the  open  competition  is,  that  the  Sooichmaa 
offers  to  take  the  contract  for  two  thousand  pounds  less,  and  the  Sootohman 
gets  it.  And  then  we  are  told  that  we  are  insulting  Ireland  by  transferring  the 
contract  from  an  Irishman  !  I  regret  that  the  contract  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  &q 
Irishnuin.  I  wish  most  heartily  that  an  Irishman  had  made  the  lowest  offer,  and  [ 
did  what  I  ceuld  do,  consistently  with  my  public  duty,  to  prevent  any  injury  in  tlie 
individual  case ;  but  you  are  disparaging  Ireland  when  you  make  a  public  grievance 
out  of  such  matters  as  this — [Hear ;  Yes.]  These  are  small  matters,  but  they 
make  a  great  portion  of  the  charge  against  us-^fNo,  no.]  Then  vou  concur  with 
me  that  these  things  are  not  worth  notice ? — [Yes,  yes.]  I  am  glad  to  hear  it;  but 
still  these  charges  have  been  made  against  the  government.  Then  on  the  subject  of 
education  a  most  ungenerous  charge  has  been  made  against  us.  Had  we  on  thib 
point  been  disposed  to  consult  party  considerations,  with  a  powerful  majority  in  this 
House,  had  we  determined  to  withdraw  the  vote  of  public  money  from  the  national 
system  of  education,  or  had  we  been  disposed  to  follow  a  course  recommended  to  us 
by  many  plausible  arguments,  namely,  to  establish  a  separate  system  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  establish^  church,  we  should  have  gained  great  additional  support. 
The  strongest  feeling  existed  on  this  subject  in  Ireland,  and  I  was  urged  from  many 
quarters  to  establish  a  separate  system  of  education.  There  is  no  one  act  by  which 
we  could  have  more  conciliated  the  conservative  party  in  Ireland ;  no  act  which 
would  have  been  attended  with  less  danger  to  us  in  this  House,  than  by  yieldin|^  to 
the  representations  of  our  friends.  We  carefully  examined  the  advantages  of  the 
present  system,  and  the  dangers  of  the  separate  system,  and  we  hoped  that,  by  per- 
severing in  the  continuance  of  the  national  system,  we  might  lay  the  foundation  of 
an  abatement  of  religious  animosity,  and  in  that  hope  we  determined  to  adhere  to 
the  national  system,  though  we  thereby  incurred  much  hostility*  And  what  is  now 
the  return  made  to  us  here  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Why,  the  hon.  geDtleman 
says  that  the  Protestant  clergy  are  disgusted  with  the  course  we  have  taken,  and  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  they  have  good  reason  to  be  so ;  and  be  makes  himself  the 
advocate  of  a  spirit,  to  which,  it  I  had  acceded,  no  charge  would  have  been  or^ged 
against  me  with  so  much  pertinacity.  So  much  for  the  charges  urged  against  the 
executive  government  by  the  hon.  gentleman.    I  can  truly  say  the  intention  of  the 

government  has  been  to  act  fairly  towards  all  parties,  to  follow  out  the  spirit  of  the 
w,  which,  by  abolishing  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  established 
equality  between  them  and  the  rest  of  their  fellow  subjects.  The  hon.  gentlefman 
accuses  the  government  of  neglect  towards  Irishmen,  and  he  read  a  numher  of 
appointments  which  Irishmen  have  not  received,  as  if  the  test  of  good  government 
was  appointing  his  countrymen  to  efficient  situations.  He  charges  us  with  not 
having  given  a  sufficient  number  of  good  things  to  his  countrymen.  I  deny  the 
charge  altogether;  but  it  applies  to  the  noble  lord  opposite  rather  than  to  me,  and  I 
must  allow  him  to  answer  for  hiroi^elf.  The  original  Poor-law  appointments,  tlie 
commissioners  of  police,  and  several  others,  were  all  made  by  the  noble  lonL  But 
the  hon.  gentleman  should  not  confine  his  views  exclusively  to  Ireland — he  should 
have  inquired  whether  there  was  not  a  corresponding  number  of  Irishmen  employed 
in  England.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  such  charges  brought  forward;  but  as  they  have 
been,  I  must  observe,  that  I  recollect  that  some  years  ago  I  had  to  appoint  two 
commissioners  for  the  metropolitan  police.  Now,  these  were  two  exclusively  local 
appointments,  and  I  remember  that  I  neither  thoug^ht  of  the  religion,  nor  of  the 
country  of  the  persons  I  appointed ;  btit  it  so  happen^  that  I  selected  two  Irishmen 
to  act  in  England,  and  I  never  heard  a  question  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  that 
appointment.  I  believe  that  the  same  principle  holds  in  other  appointments,  and 
that  the  fact  of  a  man*s  being  an  Irishman  never  operates  to  his  prejudice.  There 
is  only  one  occasion  on  which  I  have  heard  the  question  raised.  I  had  recent ly 
to  appoint,  in  consequence  of  the  liberality  of  parliament  in  voting  monuments  to 
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Biral  heroes,  to  be  placed  in  Greenwich,  three  sculptors ;  and  it  so  happened  tliat 
t^o  ant  of  the  three  were  Irishmen ;  and  the  first  time  I  heard  of  the  fact,  was  in 
(»iL«eqiieaee  of  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,  in  which  it  was  said  that  such  is  the 
farour  shown  to  Irishmen,  that  two  out  of  the  three  sculptors  were  Irishmen.  I 
hope  that  this  will  remoTe  from  the  hon.  member's  mind  the  impression,  though 
tbe  noble  lord  is  responsible  for  the  appointments  in  the  police  and  the  poor-law, 
tbit  Irishmen  are  not  equallv  favoured  with  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen.  I  am 
cooTineed  that  at  least  the  desire  of  the  government  is  to  do 'equal  justice  to  all  three 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  whether  a  candidate  be  an  Irishman  or  a  Scotchman,  to 
ajipoint  tbe  man  best  qualified  for  the  situation.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  it  has 
a^ipetred  that  tlie  chief  grievances  of  Ireland  may  be  arranged  under  three  heads — 
the  social  grievances,  the  political  grievances,  and  the  religious  grievances.  By  tho 
social  grievances  described  those  are  meant — and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  their 
existence — ^which  are  connected  with  the  state  of  the  peasantry  and  of  the  great 
majority  of  tbe  people  in  Ireland,  the  demand  for  land,  which,  on  account  of  the 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  is  the  only  source  of  existence,  and  tiie  relation  of  land- 
iani  and  tenant.  I  will  fii*st  address  myself  to  this  social  grievance.  No  man,  Sir, 
cao  deny  its  exbtence ;  but  it  is  not  now  known  for  the  first  time.  It  has  formed 
tin  soliject  of  repeated  inquiries,  and  there  are  reports  of  committees  of  this  House 
vfaose  labours  have  lasted  through  whole  sessions,  containing  the  fullest  information 
a^to  tbe  state  and  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  No  man  can  deny  that 
it  is  most  unsatisfactory,  both  with  respect  to  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  posses- 
siooof  land ;  but  when  hon.  gentlemen  press  the  government  to  apply  an  immediate 
remedy,  does  not  experience  and  common  sense  teach  them,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
it»  government  or  the  legislature  to  devise  an  immediate  remedy  for  evils  of  this 
catare?  It  is  said,  amend  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant.  With  respect  to  any 
fuch  amendment,  my  opinion  is,  that  any  alteration  of  the  law  which  seriously 
afft«ted  what  I  understand  by  the  right  of  property — namely,  the  free  possession  of 
pnjperty — any  alteration  of  that  great  principle  which  distinguishes  civilized  from 
Ittrbaroos  comninnities,  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Ireland.  If  we 
tell  tbe  possessor  of  wealth  that  in  Ireland  the  purchase  of  land  will  not  be  uncon- 
trolled, we  thall,  in  my  opinion,  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  i)roperty.  I  speak,  however, 
generally  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  not  of  its  abuses.  If  the  hon.  gentleman 
^sd  proposed  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  law  in  England  and  in 
Ireland,  which  r^^lates  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  who  is  there  who  would 
Uve  opposed  such  an  inquiry  conducted  on  a  fair  principle,  for  ascertaining  whether 
there  is  any  difference  in  the  law  between  the  two  countries,  or  whether  there  exists 
ui  Ireland  any  law  which  inflicts  injury  upon  the  people?  I,  Sir,  for  one,  would 
(wtainly  not  have  offered  any  opposition  to  such  an  inquiry;  and  it  is  fair  to  say,  that 
if  a  remedy  can  be  devised  for  an  undue  exercise  of  power  by  the  landowners  in 
Ireland,  without  afllecting  the  rights  of  property,  I  will  give  my  most  attentive  con- 
•Jderation  to  the  subject.  If  you  tell  me  that  a  tenant- at-will  improves  the  property 
He  occupies,  relying  on  the  justice  and  generosity  of  his  landlord,  and  that,  having 
^  improved  that  property,  he  gives  a  vote,  or  does  some  other  act,  hostile  to  tlie  feel- 
ings of  tbe  landlord,  and  is  ejected  from  his  tenancy,  no  compensation  being  made  to 
l)im  for  his  outlay, — if  the  landlord  takes  advantage  of  such  hostile  vote  or  act,  for 
ilie  purpose  of  availing  himself  of  any  benefit  he  may  gain  by  taking  possession 
«f  the  Umd  without  affording  compensation  to  the  out-going  tenant,— that  is 
nodoubtedly  a  gross  injustice.  I  trust,  and  believe,  that  this  is  a  case  of  rare  occur- 
rence; and  if  60,  it  may  be  difiScult  to  apply  a  legislative  remedy.  But  if  such 
ivn  were  oif  freqnent  occnrrence,  and  a  legislative  remedy  could  be  safely  applied, 
I  think  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  House  to  afford  such  remefly.  It  is,  however,  a 
^al^ect  of  great  difficulty.  Do  not  charge  the  present  government  with  the  neglect 
of  it  The  hon.  member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  S.  Crawford),  in  a  previous  session, 
bmught  in  a  bill  to  apply  a  remedy.  I  was  not  a  party  to  oppose  that  measure.  I 
(biok,  that  the  most  vigorous  opposition  came  from  the  hon.  member  for  Limerick. 
I  No.]  Did  not  the  hon.  member  vigorously  oppose  the  bill  of  the  hon.  member 
fr^  Kocbdale,  for  regulating  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  ?  At  any  rate,  worrls 
to  that  effect  were  attributed  to  the  hon.  member  for  Limerick— but  as  he  says,  that 
t'te  words  are  not  hiit,  he  could  not  have  used  them,  but  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
176-VoL.  IV. 
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that  be  would  not  permit  the  bill  to  be  introduced  without  the  fullest  explanation,! 
as  it  would  establisn  a  dangerous  precedent.  [Mr.  S.  O^Brien:  I  have  not  looked 
at  the  report,  but  I  cannot  have  used  those  terms.]  It  is  evident  there  has  beet^ 
some  mistake.  The  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Sunderland,  suggested  measures  of  ^ 
very  comprehensive  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  some  of  the  evib  con. 
nected  with  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people ;  and  the  noble  lord  expressed  his  opinion, 
that  this  House-would  act  wisely  in  making  graiits  on  a  very  extensive  scale  for  the 
construction  of  railways  in  Ireland.  The  noble  lord  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  i{ 
even  a  sum  of  j£8,000,000  or  j£lO,000,000  was  expended  in  the  formation  of  railway!^ 
in  Ireland,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  cheap  outlay  on  the  part  of  this  country.  If  I 
could  agree  with  the  noble  lord,  that  such  expenditure  would  really  conduce  to  thfl 
permanent  advantage  of  Ireland,  I  should  be  very  little  disposed  to  grud|^  a  cnn-i 
siderable  outlay  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  ultimate  tranauillity.  But  I  dd 
entertain  strong  doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  making  such  extensive  outlays  for  the 
construction  of  public  works,  unless  you  are  most  cautious  as  to  the  principle  on 
which  you  proceed.  Nothing  is  more  fair  than  to  apply  the  capital  of  a  country  tQ 
the  execution  of  such  works,  if  you  are  perfectly  certain  those  works  will  succee<l  ii 
a  speculation— that  profit  will  be  derived  from  them,  and  that  from  the  profit  t^ 
obtained  there  may  be  a  return  for  the  advance  of  capital.  But  if  that  u  not  to  b^ 
the  case— if  the  railway  is  to  be  unprofitable — if  there  is  to  be  no  equivalent  return,  I 
doubt  the  policy  of  taxing  the  people  of  one  part  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  ol 
erecting  public  works  in  another.  As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  object  to  tlie  principle 
of  the  application  of  capital,  provided  the  work  you  undertake  to  execute  is  likely  \<i 
succeed,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  permanent  benefit ;  but  if  this  is  not  the  ca$e,j 
what  is  it  but  applying  a  temporary  stimulus  to  the  industry  of  the  country?  Vn^M 
yv\\\  be  your  situation  after  this  extensive  outlay  has  been  made,  when  there  is  m 
further  demand  for  labour  ?  But  the  noble  lord  the  late  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Lord 
Morpeth)  said,  ^'  I  would  demand  a  security  from  the  Irish  public.  I  would  take  i 
collateral  guarantee,  by  requiring  the  counties  to  assess  themselves  to  repay  tbe5<i 
advances.*' 

I  confess,  I  greatly  doubt  the  policy  of  establishing  such  a  relation  between  tW 
executive  government  and  the  counties  of  Ireland.  The  same  result  would  folloT^ 
which  has  been  witnessed  in  the  case  of  the  union  workhouses.  You  advanced 
some  £1,200,000  or  £1,500,000,  for  the  purpose  of  building  workhouses  in  Irelant' 
requiring  repayment  from  the  poor-rates.  While  the  workhouses  were  in  progrcjis 
there  was  apparent  satisfaction ;  the  masons  had  plenty  of  work,  and  the  carpentrt 
was  covered  with  chips,  but  the  time  came  when  they  were  finished,  and  the  PoorJ 
law  brought  into  operation — they  had  then  to  be  paid  for;  and  you  so  contrived  itJ 
that  the  charge  fell  upon  the  poorest  occupiers — the  people  were  assessed  at  theiJ 
twopcnccs  and  fourpences.  [Lord  J,  Russell :  The  parliament?]  Undoubtedly,  fol 
I  gave  my  vote  in  favour  of  the  bill ;  but  still  the  &ct  was  so.  'i'hen,  Sir,  came  i 
sudden  fall  in  prices — consequent  distress ;  and,  to  add  to  it,  came  the  demand  m 
the  repayment  of  the  advances  made  on  account  of  the  workhouses.  I  motioned 
the  sudtlen  fall  of  prices,  but,  let  me  add,  not  in  consequence  of  the  tariff  of  last  5e«^ 
sion,  but  in  conscqnence  of  the  abundant  harvest  of  the  last  year.  However,  thsj 
fall  in  prices  naturally  enough  produced  discontent ;  and  what  has  passed  in  Ireland 
since  that  period,  proves  that  any  immediate  or  sudden  disturbance  of  the  laws  nn 
lating  to  the  introduction  of  corn  into  this  country,  without  some  special  legislatiot^ 
for  the  case  of  Ireland,  must  tend  very  much  to  aggravate  the  distress  which  mM 
prevails  there.  Then,  Sir,  with  respect  to  railways— the  noble  lord  proposed,  that| 
we  should  get  a  guarantee  for  our  capital  from  the  counties  of  Ireland  in  which  tht'vi 
were  formed.  But,  Sir,  suppose  the  railways  completed,  and  I  must  say  there  seems 
to  be  a  very  mistaken  notion  very  prevalent  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  effects  oi 
railways.  If  they  are  the  connecting  links  between  two  great  manufacturing  towns 
or  pass  through  a  largely  mercantile  countrj',  then  no  doubt  they  must  natnrallf 
prove  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  those  towns ;  but  as  to  the  country  through  whiiii 
the  railway  itself  passes,  I  cannot  think  that  the  passage  of  the  merchandise  contri- 
butes to  promote  any  great  prosperity.  It  is  a  convenience  to  the  inhabitants ;  but 
as  to  the  railway,  except  as  the  connecting  link  between  lai^e  places,  I  donbt  it^ 
great  advantage.     After  we  have  executed  the  railway,  however,  unless  it  be  a  ir»»- 
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iMe  nndertaking',  I  conceive  we  should  have  made  a  bad  application  of  the  national 
wealth,  and  we  shoald  establish  a  conflict  between  the  land  and  the  execntive  go- 
vernment; for  we  shoald  have  to  come  upon  the  land  and  demand  repayment,  and  it 
voaM  be  verv  difficalt  to  adjust  the  proportions,  or  to  gay,  that  those  parts  of  the 
coaDtry  which  are  distant  from  the  railroad  should  pay  as  much  as  those  which  are 
oetr.  There  can  be  no  relation  between  the  government  and  the  land  in  Ireland, 
vfaieh  can  place  them  in  a  worse  position  than  by  calling  upon  the  land,  years  after 
the  work  has  been  executed,  to  make  a  repayment.  It  is  therefore  on  this  account 
that  I  distrust  the  recommendafion  of  the  noble  lord  to  execute  the  great  lines  of 
raiiroad,  except  on  a  guarantee  for  the  repayment  of  the  advances,  by  the  personal 
Kcmitj  of  those  who  are  willing  to  undertake  the  speculation,  or  from  the  natural 
source  of  the  returns  from  the  speculation.  I  think.  Sir,  that  another  recommenda- 
tion of  the  noble  lord,  to  promote  emigration  as  a  means  of  relieving  Xhe  distress  of 
tiie  people,  is  better  entitled  to  serious  consideration  than  the  factitious  stimulus  to 
uuia<itry  by  the  promotion  of  public  works ;  be  it  understood,  however,  that  I  am 
Dot  speaking  of  the  application  of  the  public  revenue  to  the  undertaking  of  works 
which  are  likely  to  be  profitable,  to  which  I  think  we  ought  to  limit  the  advance  of 
)wbfa'c  money.  With  respect  to  the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  therefore,  there  can 
be  00  party  question — there  can  be  no  difference  of  political  feeling;  and  in  my  opinion 
the  interest  of  the  landlord  is  mainly  concerned  in  giving  security  to  the  tenant, 
ud  in  lodadng  him  to  effect  improvements  in  the  land.  So  far  as  the  condition  of 
the  country  in  its  social  relations  is  involved,  there  is  fortunately  no  difference  of 
opioioB  or  of  party  views;  and  we  are  all  at  liberty,  without  reference  to  party  con- 
wleratiotts,  to  consider  how  far  the  law  can  be  improved  to  redress  the  social  griev- 
aoees  of  Ireland.  Now,  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  political  condition  of  Ireland.  In 
or  opinion,  and  to  the  opinion  I  have  often  given  expression,  there  ought  to  lie 
perfect  civil  equality.  There  is  an  equality  so  far  as  the  letter  of  the  law  is  con- 
cerned, and  I  have  stated  before,  when  I  sat  on  that  side  of  the  House — and  if  I  had 
lOT  interest  in  exciting  prejudices,  that  was  the  time  to  raise  them— that  the  govern- 
meot  ought  to  act  strictly  upon  the  law,  recognizing  practically  its  spirit.  If  I  am 
s&ked  now,  whether  there  onght  to  be  any  objection  offered  to  the  appointment  of  a 
person  to  civil  office  because  he  is  a  Catholic,  or  differs  from  me  in  religion,  I  say 
that  there  ought  not.  I  know  of  no  civil  office  for  which  he  ought  to  be  so  dis- 
qotlified.  If  it  be  a  judicial  office,  I  say  there  is  no  disqualification.  If  the  claim 
of  a  Catholic  entitled  him  to  the  judicial  seat,  he  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  it. 
lo  no  civil  office  ought  the  fact  of  a  man^s  being  a  Roman  Catholic  to  be  an  impedi- 
ment to  his  obtaining  it.  The  noble  lord  says,  that  attacks  were  made  on  the  late 
goTernment  in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Sbeil),  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Kildare  (Mr.  OTerrall)  as 
Secretary  to  the  A()rairalty,  and  of  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Waterford 
(Mr.  Wyae)  as  a  lord  of  the  treasury.  I  recollect.  Sir,  to  have  distinctly  stated  my 
opinions  on  this  subject  in  a  debate  in  this  House,  and  it  is  too  much  to  hold  any 
goTemment  responsible  for  the  violent  speeches  out  of  doors  of  hon/ gentlemen  pro- 
log to  be  its  supporters,  I  never  complained,  nay,  I  entirely  approved,  of  the 
(election  to  office  of  those  gentlemen,  and  I  cannot  be  charged  with  sanctioning  these 
ttojtut  imputations,  for  I  distinctly  stated  to  the  House  that  I  did  not  countenance 
that  objection.  Then  the  noble  lord  complained,  that  we  have  not  removed  from  the 
i-atute^ik  an  oath  that  is  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  he 
^  taid  that  every  person  taking  it  charged  Roman  Catholics  with  idolatry.  This, 
Sir,  only  shows  that  impressions  of  a  grievance  may  be  excited  which  are  not  per- 
fectly well  founded.  I  may,  Sir,  claim  credit  to  myself  for  having  been  the  person 
*ho  removed  from  the  statute-book  this  oath,  which  the  noble  lord  thinks  now 
ninaias,aod  is  an  offence  to  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  On  proposing 
^  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  in  1829, 1  said,  **  It  is  proposed  to  repeal  altogether 
ftir  parliament,  and  for  office  generally,  the  declaration  against  transubstanliation. 
There  is  no  object  in  retaining  it  as  a  test  to  be  taken  by  the  king's  subjects,  in 
'wpect  to  any  office  or  franchise  for  which  the  Roman  Catholic  is  to  be  hereaiter 
qnalifted.  It  was  applied  originally  solely  as  the  instrument  of  exclusion.  It  is 
the  mere  abjuration  of  belief  in  certain  doctrinal  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ; 
«jd  I  hdieve  there  are  few  Protestants  who  would  not  have  rejoiced  in  being  relieved 
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from  the  necessity  of  making  tbat  declaration  as  a  qualification  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  merely  citII  privilege,  even  if  it  had  been  determined  to  continue  Roman  Ca- 
tholic exclusion,  and  if  other  means  of  effecting  it  could  have  been  devised.  But 
when  exclusion  is  to  cease,  let  us  be  spared  the  pain  of  pronouncing  an  opinioo  fur 
mere  temporal  purposes,  in  regard  to  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  branding  as 
idolatrous  the  belief  of  others/^ 

That,  Sir,  was  the  spirit  with  which  I  was  actuated  in  1829,  and  the  way  io 
wliich  I' gave  practical  effect  to  that  spirit  was,  by  repealing  altogether  the  declaratiuD 
against  transubstautiation  as  a  qualification  for  office.  Now,  I  hope  that  the  noble 
lord  will  tliink  that  answer  satisfactory.  Proposing  then  to  omit  many  things  here- 
tofore in  the  oath,  likely  to  be  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  the  Catholics,  I  said:  ''It 
will  perhaps  be  observed,  that  this  form  of  oath  omits  some  abjurations  and  dis- 
claimers which  are  inserted  in  the  oaths  now  required  from  Roman  Catholics.  Sir, 
it  does  so,  and  purposely  and  advisedly.  Why  insult  the  Roman  Catholic,  od 
whom  we  are  about  to  confer  the  equality  of  civil  privilege,  by  compelling  hiin  to 
reject,  in  terms,  ^the  impious  position  that  it  is  lawful  to  murder  heretics,*  or  to 
record  his  detestation  of  the  ^  unchristian  principle,  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with 
heretics  ? '  We  cannot  suspect  the  Roman  Catholics  of  these  countries  of  entertainin;; 
such  opinions;  and  if  we  do  suspect  them  we  have  been  wrong  heretofore  in  giving 
them  tlicir  existing  privileges.  I  will  neither  detract  from  the  force  of  those  dis- 
claimers, which  the  oath  will  contain,  by  the  addition  of  useless  incumbrances;  uor 
mortify,  by  galling  and  unjust  suspicions,  the  fellow-subjects  whom  we  are  inviting, 
in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  confidence,  to  share  the  blessings  of  equal  and  undiscri- 
minating  laws.*' 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  noble  lord  could  not  wish  me  to  have  expressed  myself 
in  a  spirit  different  from  that;  and  that  is  the  spirit  in  which  1  believe  the  legislature 
is  now  disposed  to  act  in  respect  of  those  persons  who  profess  the  Roman  Catlmlic 
religion.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  franchise,  I  will  not  follow  the  noble  lord  through 
his  speech  on  this  subject.  From  my  respect  for  his  great  abilities,  and  the  experi- 
ence [  have  had  of  the  general  tone  of  the  speeches  which  I  have  heard  him  deliver, 
I  confess  I  was  sorry  that,  on  this  occasion,  he  occupied  so  great  a  portion  of  hU 
speech  with  accusations.  I  shall  not  follow  him  through  those  charges  which  he 
brought  forward.  I  will  not  enter  into  that  question;  but  I  will  refer  to  the  bill  fcr 
the  registration  of  voters,  brought  forward  by  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Stanley).  My 
noble  friend,  then  in  opposition,  sensible  that  there  were  very  great  evils  admitted 
by  all — that  there  was  verv  great  opposition  and  inconvenience  in  the  registration 
of  voters — did  attempt  to  apply  a  remedy,  without  at  the  same  time  feeling  himself 
competent  to  introduce  any  complete  and  satisfactory  law  on  the  subject  of  the 
franchise.  Well,  we  came  into  power;  you  say  we  have  a  majority,  but  at  any  rate 
we  have  not  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  privileges  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  We  were  not  induced,  by  the  possession  of  a  majority,  to  persevere  in  a 
measure  which  was  said  to  be  a  restriction  on  the  franchise.  liut  why  should  we 
not  have  persevered  in  our  own  course,  if  we  had  been  disposed  to  act  in  a  spirit  of 
hostility?  Give  us,  at  least,  the  credit  for  having  been  unwilling  to  apply  our  ma- 
jority for  the  purpose  of  working  injustice.  There  are  other  causes  not  connccti%i 
with  the  registration  of  voters  which  tend  to  diminish  the  number  of  voters  in  Ireland, 
and  we  are  not  willing  to  propose  any  measure  which  shall  have  the  effect  of  dimi- 
nishing the  franchise,  without,  at  the  same  time,  introducing  other  nieasures  which 
shall  provide  an  ample  and  just  compensation  for  any  diminution  of  the  f^anchi^e 
caused  by  the  amendment  of  the  law.  What  the  exact  principle  of  such  a  measure 
may  be,  this  is  not  the  time  to  inquire.  You  say,  give  us  the  English  franchi^^^; 
but  I  greatly  doubt  if  we  gave  to  Ireland  a  law  precisely  like  that  which  prevail  in 
England,  with  the  same  construction  of  course  which  is  applied  to  the  English  Uw, 
whether  the  franchise  in  Ireland  would  not  be  very  much  limited.  I  except  the  case 
of  the  40s.  freeholders  in  fee-simple;  but  if  this  class  of  voters  were  introduced  iotu 
Ireland,  under  the  same  rules  which  exist  in  England,  I  do  not  think  that  the  fran- 
chise would  be  very  greatly  extended  But  without  reference  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  two  countries,  if  you  apply  the  same  law  to  the  franchise  in  both  countries, 
you  must  in  that  case  adopt  the  construction  put  upon  the  English  law  as  to  benefi- 
cial interest;  and  if  you  did  that,  you  would  inflict  the  greatest  injury  upon  t!:e 
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flectire  franchise  as  it  exists  in  Ireland.  There  cannot  be  a  question  upon  that 
subject  I  say  that  in  the  case  of  the  application  of  the  English  law  to  Ireland — of 
1  literal,  exact  application  of  it — so  far  from  its  being  beneficial  in  your  sense,  I 
belie?e  that  it  would  be  of  great  injury  to  that  country.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  act  on 
tha:  narrow  spirit;  I  wish  to  consider  what  was  really  the  intention  of  the  Reform 
Bill;  to  carry  out  that  intention,  and  to  make  compensation  for  any  diminution  of 
the  franchise  which  amending  the  registration  may  have  caused.  I  approach  now 
aiDQch  more  difficult  and  important  part  of  the  question — I  mean  the  ecclesinstical 
e*tablishnaent  in  Ireland.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath  (Mr.  Roebuck) 
ca!lj  on  me  to  give  a  pledge  that  I  will  consent  to  the  abolition  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland ;  and  he  tells  me,  that  if  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  that  pledge, 
•ome  other  person  will  be  found  to  give  that  pledge  who  will  receive  the  place  which 
I  hold.  I  concur  with  the  hon.  member  in  thinking,  that  on  such  a  question  the 
defence  of  power  is  a  tnost  subordinate  consideration.  I  do  hope  that,  if  I  believed 
it  to  be  for  the  public  interest  to  propose  an  alteration  of  the  law  in  respect  of  the 
H^tablished  Church  in  Ireland,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  that  I 
>!iiQM  Dot  be  deterred  from  acting  on  my  honest  and  conscientious  conviction,  by 
tho  fears  of  the  public  sentiment  on  the  subject,  or  of  the  consequence  of  finding  a 
majorit?  in  this  House  opposed  to  me.  If  I  believed  that  the  public  necessity  rc- 
Jjaiml,  or  the  public  interests  would  be  promoted  by  any  particular  course,  I  should 
'tel  it  to  be  my  duty,  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  lo  recommend  that  course  to  the 
atioption  of  parliament,  and  to  take  all  the  consequences  of  that  act  upon  myself; 
i^i«i  I  should  not  consider  it  a  sufficient  excuse  for  forbearing  to  submit  a  proposition 
to  parliament,  on  a  matter  of  great  importance,  that  the  state  of  public  opinion  would, 
in  consequeoce  of  taking  that  step,  prevent  me  from  continuing  in  office.  I  am  prt- 
r-ire<i,  tnerefore,  for  the  consequences  of  not  giving  tliat  pledge  required  of  me  by 
'be  hon.  and  learned  member,  and  to  devolve  on  others  that  responsibility  which 
D<'W  rests  on  me,  if  it  can  only  be  returned  by  pledging  myself  to  destroy  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Ireland.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  proposes  that  the  whole  of 
i^eecclesiastical  revenues  in  Ireland  should  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  State. 
The  hon  and  leanied  gentleman  considers  the  Established  Church  as  a  badge  of 
^laTery— as  a  proof  of  dominion — ^as  an  insult  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  I  cannot 
iviard  it  in  that  light ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  people  of  Ireland  so  regard  it. 
The  hon.  and  learned  member  who  has  expressed  himself  the  most  explicitly  of  all 
»bo  have  spoken  on  that  side  of  the  House,  said,  he  would  not  say  that  he  would 
'' TiSscate,  but  that  he  would  take  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  revenues  of  the 
^'imrch  of  Ireland  on  the  part  of  the  state,  and  leave  for  subsequent  consideration 
»hrther  any  portion  of  them  should  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  religious  estab- 
lishments, or  whether  religion  should  not  in  all  cases  be  left  to  the  voluntary  principle, 
ipd  those  revenues  be  applied  to  state  purposes.  Which  of  the  two  sihould  be  done  ho 
'ii<l  not  state;  on  that  point  he  has  not  quite  made  up  his  mind;  but  if  the  revenues 
i^ereio  be  applied  to  purposes  of  religion,  they  ought,  he  said,  to  be  applied  to  all 
religions  alike.  Sir,  other  opinions  have  been  put  forward  in  the  course  of  this  debate. 
^  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Sunderland,  dees  not  go  the  whole  length  of  the  hon. 
-M  learned  member;  he  is  not  prepared  to  extinguish  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ire- 
Ur.d.  Then  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Ix)ndon,  is  prepared  to  maintain  the 
fjtahlished  Church  as  he  finds  it ;  the  noble  lord  doubts  whether  or  no  that  Church 
'<  not  too  liberally  provided  for,  and  whether  some  portion  of  its  revenues  might 
'•"I  be  diverted  to  other  than  ecclesiastical  purposes;  but  he  would  maintain  the 
Established  Church,  because,  considering  its  history,  and  considering  the  relation 
JQ  whiohit  stands  to  the  established  churches  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  he  thinks 
il  voold  be  dangerous  to  sweep  it  away.  I  am  sorry  that  the  noble  lord  does  not 
■J-ke  K»me  higher  ground  for  maintaining  the  Established  Church  than  this;  for 
I  tiiink  that  all  apprehension  of  its  affecting  the  Established  Church  in  other  branches 
"I  the  empire  is  not  either  a  valid  or  satisfactory  ground  of  argument.  The  noblo 
^'s^^jQDt,  the  member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerston),  has  expressed  also  his 
tpinions  upon  this  subject.  If  I  understood  him,  he  would  maintain  the  Church 
"I'on  iu  present  basis :  he  thinks  that  the  tithes  having  been  transferred  to  the  pro- 
l^etors  of  iljc  land,  and  they  being  generally  Protestants,  it  is  not  felt  by  the  people 
i^eraUy  u  a  borthen.    I  did  not  understand  from  the  noble  lord  that  he  was  pre- 
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in  IrelaDd ;  and  io  addition  to  this  often  expressed  determination  of  that  eminent 
man,  I  find  that  Mr.  Canning  concurred  in  this  determination,  and  even  tbftt  Mr. 
Plunkett  concurred  in  it.  All  these  eminent  men  agreed  in  sa3r]Dg,  that  they  never 
would  be  parties  to  any  act  by  v^bieh  the  foundations  of  the  national  Church  vould 
be  shaken.  The  maintenance  of  that  Church,  therefore,  was  not  only  provided 
for  by  national  engagements,  but  also  by  the  most  positive  asseverations  hxmI  decla- 
rations made  by  the  most  eminent  and  distinguished  advocates  of  the  Catholic  claims. 
Unprepared,  then,  as  I  am  to  travel  one  step  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  shall  I  advance  with  the  noble  lord  the  meoaber 
for  the  City  of  London,  and  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Tiverton,  as  far  as  the 
Established  Church  is  involved,  and  try  to  purchase  a  supposed  preservation  of  it  by 
the  relinquishment  of  a  small  portion  of  its  revenues?  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
succeed  in  the  latter;  nor  do  I  think  that  it  would  stand  on  sounder  or  better  ground. 
I  say  this  with  the  more  confidence,  seeing  what  were  the  eng^ements  and  asser- 
tions of  the  most  eminent  advocates  of  the  Catholic  claims — seeing  the  engagenieots 
that  were  made  at  the  time  the  Belief  Bill  passed — seeing  what  has  been  done  with 
respect  to  the  Established  Church  in  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  its  bishops,  tu 
the  reduction  of  its  ecclesiastical  revenues — seeing  that  provision  has  been  made 
for  a  new  appropriation  of  them,  and  a  new  distribution  of  them,  so  that  there 
should  not  be  excess  here  and  starvation  there — seeing  that  the  people  have  been 
relieved  from  the  payment  of  church -cess — seeing  also,  that  we  have  taken  the  pay- 
ment  of  tithes  from  the  occupier,  and  transferred  it  to  the  owner — if  all  this  has 
been  unsuccessful  in  giving  content  and  tranquillity,  am  I  to  expect  to  obtain 
it  by  a  partial  concession  like  that  which  the  noble  lord  proposes?  Is  it  likely, 
I  ask,  that  the  appropriation  of  so  small  a  sum  as  by  such  means  could  be  applied 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  would  be  productive  of  general  saUsfactioo? 
Seeing  bo  advantage  that  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  adoption  of  a  proposition 
of  this  partial  nature,  I  therefore  am  the  more  disposed  to  stand  on  the  law  as  1 
find  it.  After  all  these  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  remove  abuses  that  existed 
in  Ireland,  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  great  body  of  the  IV>man  Catholics  of  that 
country  will  not  be  induced  to  view  the  Protestant  Church  there  in  the  light  w  hich 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath  did,  or  that  they  would  be  prepared  to 
give  their  support  to  any  such  proposition  as  he  has  suggested.  The  noble  lord  al- 
luded to  some  kind  of  qualified  established  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  and  some 
objections  were  made  that,  at  the  time  when  I  brought  forward  the  measure  for  the 
removal  of  their  disabilities  in  1829,  I  did  not  take  the  opportunity  of  placing  on  a 
more  satisfactory  basis  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  I  am  satisfied  that 
if  any  provision  or  proposition  respecting  the  relations  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  with  the  Slate  had  been  united  to  the  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  Catholic 
disabilities,  that  it  would  have  obstructed  the  success  of  that  measure.  The  expres- 
sions used  by  me  on  this  subject  in  1829,  namely,  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  to  the  State,  were  as  follow: — '*  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  force  of 
those  arguments  which  have  been  urged  in  favour  of  admitting  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  to  a  qualified  and  subordinate  establishment,  by  giving  stipends 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthodd  from  the  public  funds.  This  was  the  measure 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1801,  and  uniformly  urged  by  Lord  CasUereagh,  as  an 
arrangement  which  ought  to  accompany  the  removal  of  the  political  disabilities  of 
the  I&man  Catholics.    But,  on  the.  other  hand,  there  are  formidable  objectioDs  to 

such  an  arrangement Such  interference,  if  accomplished  by  measures 

for  connecting  that  Church  with  the  State,  would  provoke  much  greater  objectioos 
throughout  the  country,  and  would  give  much  greater  offence,  than  the  mere  relief 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  from  civil  incapacities.  If  we  treat  the  Catholic  question  as 
a  question  of  policy,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  grant  of  civil  privilege,  we  shall  rest 
the  discussion  upon  grounds  totally  different  from  those  upon  which  we  shoold  have 
to  discuss  it,  if  we  were  to  imply  any  sanction  of  the  tenets  of  the  RonumCatbolic 
faith,  or  to  make  public  provision  for  the  inculcation  of  its  peculiar  doctrines.** 

These  were  the  grounds  which  induced  me  in  1829,  to  think  that  it  would  be 
most  unwise  to  mix  up  the  religious  question  with  the  political  question,  and 
being  most  anxious  to  carry  the  political  measure,  I  thought  the  goTero- 
ment  adopted  a  wise  discretion  in  refusing  to  enter  upon   the  subject.    I  think 
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abo,  that  at  the  present  time  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  make  a  declaration 
00  this  subject.  I  think,  that  if  the  government  made  a  sudden  declaration 
that  it  istended  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  concordat,  and  to  make 
proTisioo  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland,  that  it  is  as  doubtful 
vfaetber,  instead  of  allaying  excitement  and  agitation,  it  would  not  rather  have  the 
fflect  of  increasing  dissatisfaction  in  Ireland.  The  noble  lord,  the  member  for 
Tiverton,  spoke  of  permitting  individualism  to  make  some  provision  for  the  mainte- 
oaoce  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  by  giving  small  portions  of  land  as  glebes  to 
the  Catholic  clergy.  On  that  subject,  idso,  I  shall  decline  expressing  any  opi- 
cioQ  rather  than  in  a  general  debate  of  this  nature  going  into  the  subject.  I  am, 
tiiefefore»  forced  back  on  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  I  do 
sot  believe  that  it  would  be  wise  to  make  such  concessions  as  the  hon.  gentleman 
tod  others  have  recommended,  or  that  they  could  be  granted  consistently  with 
the  public  interests.  I  cannot  consent  to  do  so,  or  to  agree  to  adopt  any  of  the 
pnipodtions  that  have  been  suggested.  But  if  others,  and  this  House,  and  the 
majority  of  it,  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  considering  any  further  conces- 
iioD,  let  them  fairly  express  their  opinions  by  their  votes.  I  believe  that  the  best 
moce  of  arranging  matters  of  this  nature  is  by  looking  to  public  opinion,  expressed 
by  its  proper  organ,  namely,  the  majority  of  this  House;  and  believing,  if 
sttch  should  be  the  opinion  of  this.  House,  that  these  questions  could  be  much  better 
arraoged  by  others  than  by  myself,  or  by  those  who  have  concurred  with  me 
io  opinion — I  trust  that  no  partiality  for  the  present  government — that  no 
knaer  declaration  of  intentions  to  support  it — that  no  false  delicacy — will  permit  hon. 
mtlemen  who  entertain  opinions  contrary  to  those  which  I  have  expressed, 
troiD  recording  their  votes  in  accordance  with  their  opinions  in  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  the  empire.  I  approach  the  last  subject  to  which  I  shall  advert, 
Lamely,  the  question  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  On  a  former  occasion,  I 
stated  that  it  was  the  determination  of  her  Msyesty^s  government  to  use  all  the  power 
and  authority  which  office  can  confer,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  Ipgislative  union 
between  the  two  conntries.  I  then  tknderstood,  and  I  still  understand,  that  upon 
Tku  subject  there  is  an  almost  unanimous  feeling  in  the  House.  By  the  late 
^ovenunent,  his  Majesty  King  William  was  induced  to  announce  to  parliament  that 
be  considered  that  the  repeal  of  the  union  was  tantamount  to  the  dismember- 
meot  of  the  empire,  and  a  public  and  solemn  declaration  was  made  by  both 
Uouiies  of  parliament,  and  by  the  Crown  at  the  instance  of  the  government,  that 
ail  the  power  and  authority  of  the  State  should  be  exerted  for  the  maintenance  of 
ibe  union,  and  the  Crown  appealed  to  all  its  loyal  subjects  to  co-operate  in  sup- 
|>ort  of  this  object.  All  the  nftmbers  of  the  then  government  who  gave  their 
(.pinions  opon  the  subject  now  under  the  notice  of  parliament,  declared  in  the 
niti&t  emphatic  manner  that  there  was  no  extent  to  which  they  would  not  resort  for 
tbe  preservation  and  the  maintenance  of  the  legislative  union.  Of  course,  when 
t:iej  talked  of  resorting  to  extremes,  they  did  not  allude  to  constitutional  attempts 
tnai  might  be  made  in  that  House  to  get  a  repeal  of  the  union,  but  to  all  attempts 
by  physical  force  or  intimidation  that  might  be  made  to  attain  that  object.  I 
«uaony»  however,  to  hear  the  noble  lond  say,  that  he  regarded  the  discussion 
'jf  tbe  repeal  of  the  union  as  on  the  same  footing  as  the  repeal  of  any  other  act  of 
parliameot.  Does  the  noble  lord  mean  to  say,  that  after  the  declaration  on  the 
pait  of  the  Crown  to  which  I  have  adverted,  that  there  is  to  be  an  equal  liberty 
f(  diseoMing  the  repeal  of  the  union,  as  the  rescinding  any  common  act  of  parlia- 
t:.eDt?  I  apprehend  that  in  regard  to  other  measures,  such  a  declaration  on  the  part 
>f  tbe  Crown  woold  not  be  resorted  to.  Surely  the  Crown  would  not  pronounce 
vith  respect  to  any  ordinary  act  of  parliament,  that  under  no  circumstances — under 
00  eoDsideratioD— could  its  repeal  be  entertained — that  the  Crown  would  do  every 
tiling  in  its  power  to  prevent  such  repeal,  and  that,  in  fine,  it  considered  the  refied 
of  the  union  would  be  tantamount  to  severing  the  two  countries,  and  a  dismember- 
mrat  of  tbe  empire.  Surely,  with  respect  to  the  Corn-law,  or  other  acts  of  parliament, 
II  wooki  not  bo  tbe  ease  that  all  loyal  subjects  should  be  called  upon  to  combine  in 
rt^iitxDce  against  agitation  for  its  repeal.  It  is  uudoubtedly  a  question  of  discretion 
aad  pi^y«  Tbe  Crown  did  pursue  an  unusual  course  in  declaring  that  opinion  with 
rvgard  to  the  repeal  of  the  uaieo.    It  was  the  opinion  of  the  govemqent  then  in 
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povrer.  The  opinioD  of  the  present  g^yernment  is  the  same.  We  eomider  the 
repeal  of  the  union  tantamount  to  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  We  hold  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  conduct  two  independent  legislatures  under  one 
executive.  In  the  case  of  war  what  are  you  to  do  f  Is  the  Irish  parliament  to  bare 
perfect  liberty  to  take  its  own  course  with  regard  to  war  ?  In  the  case  of  revenue, 
what  are  you  to  do  ?  Is  the  Irish  parliament  to  have  its  own  cruisers  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  its  revenue ?  Is  the  Irish  parliament  to  have  its  own  army?  If  it  is 
to  be  perfectly  independent,  why  not  ?  If  it  is  to  have  tbese  things,  is  it  not  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  seeds  of  collision  are  immediately  sown,  and  that  there  must  be 
war  ?  The  interests  of  the  two  countries  might  be  differently  affected.  The  bon. 
member  for  Limerick  talks  about  non-intercourse.  Sir,  of  the  consequences  flowing 
from  the  establishment  of  two  independent  legislatures,  one  of  the  least  ooxioos 
would  probably  be,  that  protective  duties  would  be  immediately  applied,  to  the 
detriment  of  industry  and  the  interruption  of  commerce.  For  if  you  are  to  have  a 
separate  revenue,  if  you  are  to  have  a  separate  goverament,  if  you  are  to  have  a 
separate  army,  if  you  are  to  have  a  separate  fleet  for  the  protection  of  your  revenue, 
how  you  are  to  continue  to  act  harmoniously  under  one  executive,  for  the  period  of 
one  year,  is  a  problem  that  utterly  passes  my  comprehension.  Sir,  I  consider  that 
the  injurious  effects  of  a  measure  of  this  kind  are  comparatively  and  fully  demon* 
strated ;  but,  independently  of  that,  you  have  the  solemn  declaration  made  from  the 
Throne  to  parliament — made  from  the  Throne  by  the  advice  of  the  late  govemoieDt, 
which  could  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  his  Majesty^s  subjects  as  to  the  coDst ruc- 
tion which  his  Majesty  and  the  government  put  upon  this  important  question.  We 
therefore  have,  without  seeking  for  any  new  laws,  felt  it  to  be  onr  duty  to  exercise 
all  the  authority  of  the  goyernment,  for  the  purpose  of  discountenancing  the  agita- 
tion of  the  question.  We  have  also  taken  all  the  measures  in  onr  power  to  adopt  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace.  But  I  am  asked  what 
course  I  intend  to  pursue  ?  I  am  told — Declare  your  course.  Sir,  I  am  pre(Huied 
to  pursue  that  course  which  I  consider  I  have  pursued  already  ;  namely,  to  administer 
the  law  in  Ireland  upon  principles  of  justice  'and  impartiality.  I  am  prepared  to 
recognise  the  principle  established  by  the  law — that  there  shall  be  equality  in  civil 
privileges.  I  am  prepared,  in  respect  to  the  franchise,  to  give  substantially,  although 
not  nominally,  equality.  In  respect  to  the  social  condition  of  Ireland — that  point 
upon  which,  as  I  have  said,  no  party  feeling  can  prevail — with  respect,  I  say,  lo  the 
social  condition  of  Ireland,  as  to  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  g^ve  the  most  deliberate  consideration  to  the  important  matters  involTed  in 
those  questions.  With  respect  to  the  Established  Church,  I  have  already  stated  that 
we  are  not  prepared  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  llw  by  which  that  church  is  main- 
tained. But,  Sir,  it  is  said.  Why  do  you  do  nothing?  Why  do  you  stand  with 
folded  arms  ?  Why  do  you  not  bring  in  measures  of  coercion  ?  I  know  well  what 
a  tendency  there  is  to  press  for  measures  of  coercion  ;  and,  not  content  with  pressing 
for  the  employment  of  the  powers  and  means  in  the  possession  of  the  goyemment,  to 
demand  the  instant  proposal  of  new  coercive  laws,  and  to  rely  upon  thena  for  the 
suppression  of  agitation.  I  claim  for  the  government  the  entire  right  to  judge  with 
regard  to  the  discretion  to  be  exercised  whether  as  to  the  application  of  the  existing 
law,  or  as  to  the  appeal  to  parliament  for  new  laws  and  new  powers.  I  am  not 
ashamed,  Sir,  of  actmg  with  forbearance  and  moderation  in  a  matter  of  this  kind* 
I  believe,  whatever  may  be  the  clamour  for  new  restrictions  and  new  coercion,  that 
the  hasty  and  precipitate  demand  for  them  does  not  add  to  the  strength  of  the  execu- 
tive. I  think  that  the  agitation  which  exists  in  Ireland,  cannot  proceed  without 
ranging  on  the  side  of  the  government  many  who  must  be  alarmed  for  the  conse- 
quences which  must  infalibly  flow  from  it.  I  speak  not  now  of  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic — I  will  make  no  distinction  beween  them.  But  I  ask,  can  the  Roman 
Catholic  proprietor,  or  can  the  Protestant  proprietor  feel  himself  safe  if  the  princi- 
ples which  are  contended  fur  in  the  course  of  this  agitation  are  to  prevail  ?  What 
will  be  that  constitution  in  IreUind  which  is  to  be  founded  upon  their  appeals  to  the 
passions,  their  appeal  to  the  credulity  of  ignorance  or  to  distress  ?  Do  you  believe 
that  the  first  act  of  the  Irish  parliament — if  you  were  to  carry  your  repcasl — will  be 
one  to  realise  the  expectations  that  have. been  excited?  As  loysd  subjects,  can  yon 
join  in  the  appeal  to  foreign  countries  without  dishonour?    I  will  not  do  you  the 
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hrjustMe  to  suppose  that  you  participate  io  such  disloyalty.  If  the  necessity  should 
srise  hereafter,  I  know  that  past  forbearance  will  only  strengthen  the  claim  of  the 
goferomeot  upon  the  assistance  of  parliament.  Some,  from  weakness  or  timidity, 
nay  have  been  driten  down  the  stream,  and  swept  into  the  vortex  of  this  agitation ; 
but  as  regards  the  calm,  intelligent,  and  reasoning  men  in  Ireland,  I  cannot  believe 
tbac  this  display  of  physical  force  will  induce  them  to  join  in  the  ranks  of  repeal,  or 
blind  them  to  the  danger  to  property,  to  peace,  to  security,  which  is  inseparable  from 
this  agitation.  For  myseli  I  say,  in  answer  to  these  demands  for  measures  of 
cotfcioo,  that  I  feel  a  source  of  strength  to  the  government  in  showing  confidence 
ia  the  loyalty  of  those  who  I  believe  are  well  affected  to  the  government.  And  I 
believe  that  forbearance  in  a  government,  when  it  can  safely  be  maintained,  will 
rather  add  to  the  strength,  than  cause  the  weakness  of  that  government.  I  say  then, 
Sir,  our  firm  determination  is  to  do  every  thing  that  can  be  done  by  authority,  or  by 
power,  to  resist  the  success  of  the  repeal  of  the  union  by  any  other  mode  than  the 
eooslittitioiial  one  of  a  deliberate  act  of  the  legislature.  The  Roman  Catholics  say 
to  me,  ^  If  we  support  you  against  repeal,  what  arguments  can  we  assign  to  our  con- 
stitoents?"  Sorely  this — that  you  are  convinc^,  after  full  consideration  of  the 
relatioos  between  the  two  countries — after  the  endurance  of  the  union  for  the  long 
period  of  forty  years — after  the  proofs  you  have  had  of  the  consequences  of  a  separate 
psrliament — ^afker  the  demonstrations  that  must  have  been  shown  lo  you,  that  tne  re- 
establishinent  of  a  really  independent  legislature  must  lead  to  collision  and  to  war, 
tbd  that  the  arena  of  that  dreadful  warfare  roust  probably  be  your  own  island- 
sorely,  I  say,  you  can  state^that  as  a  reason  for  refusing  to  support  the  agitation  for 
lepeaL  Other  reasons,  too,  I  submit,  with  all  deference,  you  may  assign  to  your 
Roman  Catholic  constituents.  Review  the  events  of  the  past  fourteen  years,  the 
immense  social  revolutions  that  have  taken  place.  Consider  that  in  that  period  you 
have  beeo  placed  on  a  foodng  of  civil  and  religious  equality  witli  the  Protestant  part 
of  the  eoaimonity.  I  speak  not  of  this  as  a  concession ;  I  claim  no  gratitude  for  it 
as  a  eooeeasion ;  it  was  entirely  a  sense  of  duty  which  compelled  me  to  do  what  I 
did.  Bat  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  that  period  there  has  been  a  great  transfer  of 
power — the  municipal  franchise,  it  may  be,  is  still  incomplete  and  imperfect,  but  still 
there  has  been  a  transfer  of  power  from  the  Protestants  to  you,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Has  there  not  been  manifested,  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  .Parliament, 
towafds  jou,  and  towards  the  country  to  which  you  belong,  the  most  kindly  feeling  ? 
Can  yoa  doabt,  that  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  there  exists  that  kindly 
CeeliDg'-^eviDced,  as  it  has  been,  by  a  sincere  desire,  amid  all  our  difficulties,  to 
promote  the  social  welfare  of  Ireland ;  by  the  whole  events  of  the  period  of  which  I 
have  spoken ;  by  the  indications  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  manifestly  given 
of  the  gradoal  disappearance  of  the  hostility  which  once  grew  out  of  religious  differ- 
eaces.  Let  me  appeal  to  you,  by  one  common  fame,  by  one  common  glory,  by  the 
remembraaoe  of  the  conflicts  in  which  the  men  of  the  two  countries  have  been 
engaged,  and  by  which  they  have  achieved  higher  renown  than  any  other  country 
ever  yet  attained — let  me  appeal  to  you,  whether  the  honour  of  our  common  glory, 
the  tew  of  common  distress,  are  not  arguments  upon  which  you,  in  turn,  can  sue* 
eeesfnlly  appeal  to  your  constitnents,  and  your  fellow-countrymen — whether  these 
are  not  a  suflicient  justificatiou  of  your  resolution  to  stand  by  us  in  our  determina- 
tion to  resist  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  legislative  union  of  the  two  countries  ? 
The  debate  was  again  adjourned,  and  on  the  following  day  the  House  divided, 
vbeo  there  appeared  for  the  motion,  164 ;  against  it,  249 ;  minority,  79. 
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Jolt  28,  1843. 

The  Chaaoellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  moved  that  the  House  do  resolve  itself 
iato  a  Cemmittee  of  Supply — 

Lord  John  Russell  rose,  and,  without  making  any  definite  motion  on  the  subject, 
brought  ander  the  notice  of  the  House  the  great  distress  existing  in  all  parts  of  the 
ktn^ooi.     The  noble  lord,  after  taking  an  able  review  of  the  home  and  foreign  po* 
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licy  of  the  government,  and  acknowledging  the  preponderance  of  power  possessed  by 
the  right  bon.  baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  in  that  House,  concluded  a  most  eloquent  and 
impressive  speech  by  calling  upon  the  government  to  add  to  the  means  of  the  coun- 
try, by  introducing  measures  calculated  to  increase  its  material  wealth,  ang^eot  its 
commerce,  and  make  it  still  more  powerful  as  a  nation. 

8ia  RoBEBT  PilEl  : — It  is  not  my  iutention  to  find  fault  with  the  noble  lord  for 
the  course  he  has  thought  fit  to  pursue  on  the  present  occasion.  I  admit,  that  it  is 
perfectly  open  to  him,  in  the  discharge  of  his  constitutional  duty,  on  a  motion 
for  a  Committee  of  supply,  to  deliver  bis  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  the  government  and  the  position  of  public  affairs,  without  being  under  the 
necessity  of  testing  the  opinion  of  the  House  by  any  distinct  proposition  impl}'in§^ 
censure  on,  or  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  government.  At  the  same  time,  I  think, 
if  the  government  deserve  the  character  which  the  noble  lord  has  attempted  t<> 
give  them,  that  the  noble  lord  might  in  that  case  with  perfect  success  have  adopted 
the  more  direct  and  open  course  of  calling  on  the  members  of  this  House,  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  country,  to  imply  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  government; 
and  if  we  did  deserve  the  character  which  the  noble  lord  has  given  us,  not  only  the 
House  of  Commons  but  the  country  also  would  be  content  to  respond  to  that  call. 
The  noble  lord  has  abstained  from  taking  such  a  course  on  the  present  occasion,  fol- 
lowing the  advice  which  was  given  him  by  the  noble  lord  sitting  on  his  right  hand 
(Lord  Palmerston),  or  at  least  adopting  that  noble  lord's  suggestion,  which  im- 
jilicd,  that  even  if  the  present  government  were  voluntarily  to  retire  from  power, 
there  was  such  a  distrust  in  the  country  of  those  who  had  preceded  them,  that  the 
present  government,  contrary  to  their  own  inclinations  for  retirement,  would  be  forced 
by  the  public  voice  a^ain  to  assume  the  direction  of  affairs.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
the  noble  viscount  (Viscount  Palmerston),  who  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  the  other 
noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Kussell),  as  to  the  claims  of  the  probable  successors  of  the  present 
government  on  the  public  confidence ;  and  therefore  it  is,  I  presume,  that  the  noble 
lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  acted  not  only  on  the  suggestions  of  his  own  mind,  but  also 
ou  the  suggestions  afforded  by  the  practical  experience  of  the  other  noble  lord,  and  his 
modest  estimate  of  his  claims  on  public  confidence  I  was  rather  surprised,  considering 
the  very  gloomv  view  which  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  has  taken  of  public 
affairs,  that  he  should  have  indulged  in  that  preliminary  levity  which  prefaced  the  verv 
doleful  account  he  had  to  give  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  in  the  coarse  uf 
which  he  referred  to  the  tunes  which  he  thought  '^  the  harmonious  instrument**  might 
have  been  expected  to  play.  I  think  that  the  noble  lord,  if  he  really  entertained  so 
gloomy  an  opinion  of  the  condition  of  this  country,  would  have  hardly  condescended 
to  indulge  in  what,  I  should  deem,  would  in  such  case  have  been  misplaced,  and 
not  very  successful  irony.  The  noble  lord  alluded,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  progress 
made  in  legislation;  and  he  said  that  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  draw  up 
an  account  of  the  measures  with  which  we  (the  government)  commenced  the  session, 
and  in  respect  to  which  no  progress  had  been  made  in  bringing  them  to  maturity. 
It  is  qiute  true,  that  in  the  execution  of  our  public  duty  we  were  desirous,  in  con- 
formity with  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  to 
suggest  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  measures  connected  with  the  improvement 
of  the  law,  and  the  domestic  condition  of  the  people.  It  is  equally  true,  that  we 
have  been  compelled  to  relinquish  the  hope  that  those  measures  would  be  brought 
to  a  successful  result.  We  propos  d  measures  for  facilitating  the  recovery  of  small 
debts,  for  improving  the  eeclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  throughout  the  country — at  least  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
country — the  advantage  of  moral  and  religious  education.  Is  it  our  fault  that,  with 
respect  to  these  measiu*es,  we  have  been  unable  to  make  any  progress?  Have  we 
shown  any  unwillingness  to  devote  our  time  to  the  consideration  of  measures  in  the 
legislature?  The  noble  lord  says,  that  we  command  a  great  majority  in  the  Hou^. 
Does  that  circumstance  enable  us  to  prevent  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place 
in  this  House,  or  to  control  the  opposition  by  which  some  of  the  measures  of  the 
government  have  been  met?  Is  it  our  fault  that  a  practice  has  grown  up  of  con- 
tinuing, from  night  to  night  by  adjournment,  debates  on  public  amiirs?  If  at  anv 
time  we  suggest  that  tiie  time  has  arrived  for  closing  the  discussion,  and  even  if  our 
suggestion  be  in  conformity  with  the  general,  sense  of  the  House,  has  it  not  been 
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tlie  praetioe  to  meet  that  saggestion  by  motions  of  Bdjournment?  Is  h  not  notorious 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  majority,  however  united,  to  control  these  discussions 
if  a  small  party  be  determined  to  force  on  motions  of  adjournments?  On  three 
several  occasions,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  each  debate  has  continued  for  five 
nights;  and  I  ask,  whatever  the  majority  of  the  government  might  be,  what  measure 
could  be  l|ad  recourse  to  in  order  to  prevent  those  discussions?  The  noble  lord 
knows,  that  though  the  government  were  desirous  of  bringing  forward  their  own 
metsures,  to  which  they  attached  great  importance,  they  nevertheless  did  not  at- 
tempt to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  debates  to  >vhich  I  have  alluded,  by  prevent- 
ing them  from  coming  on,  on  days  appropriated  to  government  business.  Those 
debates  might  have  been  justifiable,  and  might  have  been  important,  and  a  discussion 
of  five  nights  each  might  not  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  legitimately  exhaust 
the  subject.  But  granting  all  this,  do  not  these  debates  oppose  impediments  to  the 
progress  of  public  business?  And  can  any  minister,  whatever  majority  he  may 
command,  so  control  the  deliberations  of  this  House  as  to  prevent  the  occupation  of 
time  by  d^MUes?  On  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Howick),  on  the 
motion  respecting  the  Corn  law,  and  on  another  motion  relative  to  the  policy  of  the 
goremment  towards  Ireland,  five  nights  were  occupied  on  each  of  these  occasions 
in  the  debate.  Then  there  was  the  debate  relative  to  the  conduct  of  a  noble  friend 
of  mine,  Lord  EUenborough,  which  occupied  three  nights,  I  think.  We«brought 
forward,  id  the  dischaive  of  our  public  duty,  the  Irish  arms  bill.  We  brought  it 
lorward  because  we  felt  that  to  be  our  duty.  Ten  nights  have  been  occupied  in 
that  bill  alone  in  committee,  and  seventeen  nights  upon  the  bill  altogether.  On 
two  several  nights,  there  had  not  been  less  than  twenty- two  or  twenty-three  divisions 
taken  in  reference  to  that  bill— no  doubt  from  conscientious  motives.  I  presume 
that  no  man  who  originated  any  of  these  divisions,  several  of  them  on  verbal  • 
qoestions  rather  than  on  questions  of  very  great  importance,  acted  otherwise  than 
from  a  sense  of  public  duty.  But  could  we  control  thesedi  visions  ?  So  many  divisions  in 
Qce  night,  each  division  occupying  ten  minutes,  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  would 
coQsume  a  considerable  portion  of  time.  Thus,  then,  I  have  mentioned  that  there 
were  fifteen  nights  consumed  in  debates  on  three  questions  of  public  importance; 
sod  seventeen  nights  occupied  by  the  Arms  bill.  [A  cheer.]  The  hon.  gentleman 
vho  cheers  may  not  have  thought  that  bill  necessary;  but  if  the  government  felt  it 
necessary,  viewing  the  outrages  which  took  place  from  the  possession  of  fire-arms, 
to  take  security  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  we  could  not  shrink  from 
the  discharge  of  that  duty,  and  from  asking  for  the  sense  of  parliament  with  respect 
to  the  measure  which  we  proposed.  Parliament  had  a  perfect  right  to  subject  the 
messure  to  the  ordeal  of  discussion ;  but  after  having  done  so,  do  not  blame  us 
Ueaose  we  have  been  in  consequence  unable  to  proceed  with  those  measures  which 
we  thought  important,  calculated  to  improve  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
introduee  useful  reforms  in  other  matters  connected  with  the  domestic  condition  of 
tliis  country.  The  noble  lord  spoke  with  a  taunt  of  our  abandonment  of  the  educa- 
tioo  plan.  At  any  rate,  we  brought  it  forward  not  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  our 
own  power,  or  of  giving  undue  power  to  the  C^rch,  but  as  the  result  of  a  careful 
revision  of  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  population,  and  of  a  deep  impression 
that  other  measures  than  coercion  and  force  were  necessary  for  laying  the  foundations 
<if  good  order.  We  had  a  sincere  and  earnest  hope,  that  there  was  a  wide-spread 
'-onnetioo  throughout  the  country,  that  a  measure  of  this  kind  was  necessary,  and 
we  entertained  the  expectation,  that  some  scheme  of  combined  education,  founded 
o3  religion,  and  inculcating  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  might  be  proposed  to 
parhament,  and  that  the  Church  and  Dissenters  would  be  content  to  acquiesce  in  its 
exreutioa.  This  was  the  motive  alone  which  induced  us  to  prepare  and  propose  the 
measure  to  parliament.  It  met  with  very  general  consent  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
1  think,  speaking  generally,  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  favour  of 
i^rat  measnref  that  is  to  say,  on  its  abstract  merits;  but  as  there  was  no  hope  of  the 
•u;eessful  working  of  that  measure,  even  if  the  msyority  of  the  House  consented  to 
it,  unless  we  earned  with  us  the  cordial  co-operation  of  those  who  dissented  from 
thti  Church,  we  thought  it  a  wiser  course,  and  one  less  likely  to  continue  religious 
&'4inoittiea,  to  abandon  the  mea«$ure,  than  trust*  to  the  mere  force  of  a  majority  for 
'.-arrytng  it.     This  measure  differed  from  others  in  this  respect — that  after  a  majority 
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consented  to  it,  its  success  depended  on  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all  par(iesr. 
Supposing  the  Houses  of  Commons  and  Lords,  and  the  Crown,  consented  to  the 
measure,  and  supposing  it  passed  into  law,  yet,  unless  men  were  content  to  abate 
something  of  their  own  prejudices,  and  to  bury  in  oblivion  some  of  their  animosities, 
there  was  little  chance  that  ultimate  good  would  have  resulted.     A  determination  to 
persevere  with  the  measure  without  the  cordial  co-operation  of  those  who  dissented 
from  the  Church,  might  not  only  have  precluded  the  success  of  the  measure  itself» 
but  might  have  laid  the  foundation  for  new  and  still  bitter  religious  animosities. 
But  were  we  not  justified  in  making  the  attempt  to  prevail  apon  the  Church  to  re- 
linquish and  surrender  some  of  its  feelings  and  prejudices  on  the  subject  of  a  com- 
binai  system  of  education?  and  were  we  not  equally  justified  when,  despairing  of 
cordial  concert  and  harmonious  co-operation,  we,  like  prudent  men,  did  not  persist 
in  forcing  a  measure  ag^nst  the  will  of  those  classes  without  whose  co-operation 
and  concert  and  assistance  we  could  not  hope  for  a  successful  wori^ing  of  the 
measure?    With  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  noble  lord  oppo5ite  upon  the  first 
statement  of  that  measure,  looking  at  the  amendments  which  the  noble  lord  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  propose,  and  after  the  approbation  which  I  understood  the 
noble  lord  to  express  upon  the  ultimate  relinquishment  of  the  measure,  I  own  I  am 
somewhat  surpnsed  at  the  tone  in  which  the  noble  lord  has  spoken  of  the  course 
which  her  Majesty's  government  has  taken  with  reference  to  the  relinquishment 
of  the  bill.    The  noble  lord  next  proceeded  to  discuss  our  foreign  policy,  and  th^ 
single  charge  which  the  noble  lord  has  brought  forward  against  us,  connected 
with  our  foreign  policy,  is  not  the  course  which  we  have  thought  it  right  to  take 
with  regard  to  Scinde,  but  our  unwillingness  to  present  to  the  House  at  thi^i 
moment  the  instructions  which  we  have  telt  it  our  duty  to  give  with  respect  tu 
the  affairs  of  Scinde.     I  know  not  how  it  has  happened  that  the  noble  l<mi  has 
glanced  so  lightly  over  our  foreign  policy.     I  should  have  supposed,  that   the 
noble  lord,  in  dealing  with  that  part  of  the  question  which  he  himself  has  raised, 
would  have  contrasted  the  position  of  this  country  now  with  the  position  in  which 
the  present  government  had  found  the  foreign  policy  on  their  accession  to  ofiSce, 
not  merely  with  regard  to  the  United  States  of  America,  but  with  reference  to  the 
feelings  prevalent  m  France  as  to  this  country.    As»  however,  the  noble  lord  has 
included  Scinde  and  the  transactions  there,  he  might,  on  looking  at  the  map  of 
Scinde,  have  cast  his  eye  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  that  district  of  country,  and  have 
alluded  to  the  position  in  which  her  Majesty's  present  advisers  found  British  power 
in  Affghanistan.     For  this  position  the  noble  lord  has  omitted  the  slightest  com- 
miseration.    I  apprehend^  however,  that  at  no  very  remote  period  it  is  Intended 
to  bring  the  whole  of  that  question  before  the  House,  and  in  two  or  three  days  tho^e 
documents  which,  consistently  with  their  sense  of  duty,  the  government  can  produce, 
will  be  presented  and  laid  upon  the  table.     The  noble  lord  asked, — *^  Why  not  lay 
before  tne  House  the  instructions  you  have  ^ven,  and  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
course  you  mean  to  pursue?  " 

Lord  J.  Russell,  I  said  I  think  there  may  be  good  reasons  for  postponing'  the 
production  of  your  instructions,  buf  not  for  withholding  the  expression  of  your  opin- 
ions upon  the  subject. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  What  is  the  difference  between  communicating  the  instrtictfoni^ 
and  stating  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  government?  Are  (he  operations  in 
the  field  yet  concluded  ?  In  one  despatch,  it  is  true,  it  was  stated  that  not  anotlier 
shot  would  be  fired.  I  am  not  so  sanguine,  and  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  that 
the  military  operations  in  that  district  are  entirely  concluded ;  but  I  can  undertake 
to  say,  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  duty  of  the  government,  while  oiilitar}! 
operations  are  proceeding,  to  lay  before  the  House,  in  the  shape  of  their  inst rue* 
tions,  their  views  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  future  governmenl 
of  that  country.  I  can  believe  that  a  premature  disclosure  of  those  views  ant] 
intentions,  might  seriously  compromise  British  interests  in  that  part  of  the  globe, 
The  time  will  come  when  her  Maje^ty^s  government  will  state  the  course  thei 
have  taken ;  but  until  I  know  that  the  military  operations  have  been  concludetl 
that  peace  has  l)een  restored,  and  that  tranquillity  has  been  established,  it  is  nai 
duty  to  withhold  the  production  df  the  instructions  we  have  issued,  and  wh:cl 
the  noble  lord  seemed  so  anxious  to  peruse.    I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  nob4 
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lord  Uondf  will  think,  that  while  operations  are  going  on  in  Affghanistan,  or  in 
inj  other  part  of  the  globe,  tltat  we  ought  to  enconnter  any  risk  by  laying  before 
pariiaffieDt  the  instructions  we  have  issued  to  our  naval  and  military  forces.  It  is 
diflieoit  to  lay  down  any  rule  or  precedent ;  you  must  place  confidence  in  the  govem- 
roeot  with  respect  to  the  instructions  they  issue,  and  while  there  remains  a  chance 
of  British  arms  being  engag^  in  warfare,  or  the  risk  that  British  interests  will  be 
compnimisedY  I  trust  the  Honse  will  not  call  upon  the  govenment  for  a  premature 
diBclMure  of  its  views  and  intentions.  The  noble  lord  then  proceeded  to  take  a 
reriew  of  the  commerolal  policy  of  the  country,  and  alluded  in  particular  to  the 
rature  of  the  commercial  transactions  between  this  country  and  the  United  States, 
sod  between  this  country  and  the  Brazils.  No  doubt  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented 
thst  oar  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States  has  greatly  diminished. 
UoweverY  at  various  periods,  that  intercourse  has  been  subject  to  great  and  consi- 
derable flaetuations.  The  noble  lord  referred  to  several  year's  in  succession,  and 
took  the  average  of  those  years  as  exhibiting  our  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
Unitai  States.  Now,  from  the  papers  which  the  noble  lord  has  quoted,  I  will 
read  some  of  the  instances  in  which  very  great  changes  have  taken  place  with 
regard  to  our  commercial  intercourse  with  tne  United  States.  In  1836,  the  declared 
vslue  of  our  exports  to  the  United  States,  amounted  to  X12,427,000.  In  the  next 
year  it  fell  to  £4,695,000.  In  the  year  following,  it  was  £7,585,000 ;  and  in  the 
year  after,  £8,839,000.  In  the  year  following  the  declared  value  of  our  exports 
niddenly  fidl  to  £5,200,(XK).  In  the  next  year  they  rose  to  £7,098,000 ;  and  in  the 
lutyear,  1842,  they  were  unfortunately  reduced  to  £3,528,000.  Here  was  striking 
pTDoft  of  the  fluctuations  which  had  taken  place  in  this  trade.  But  the  noble  lord 
lays,  that  it  is  the  immediate  duty  of  the  government  to  take  steps  for  increasing 
oar  commercial  intercourse.  The  noble  lord  says  that  it  is  to  be  done  through  the 
operation  of  commercial  treaties,  or  by  means  of  reducing  the  import  duties  on  articles 
the  prodnee  of  the  United  States.  I  should  not  consider  it  at  all  prudent,  on  a  ques- 
tion like  the  present,  to  express  any  positive  opinion  with  respect  to  commercial 
treaties;  but  I  must  say,  the  experience  of  recent  attempts  has  not  been  very 
&Toorable  to  the  noble  lord*s  views.  The  conclusion  does  not  depend  on  the  will 
of  one  party.  You  enter  into  negotiations ;  hopes  of  a  successful  issue  are  con- 
tiooaliy  entertained,  and  as  continually  postponed ;  new  proposals  are  made,  there  is  a 
Dstunu  indisposition  to  terminate  the  negotiation,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  trade 
greatly  suffers.  Jn  experiencing  difficulty  and  failure  in  negotiating  commercial 
treaties,  thb  country  has  not  been  singular.  Other  countries,  irom  similar  motives, 
have  dcanred  to  receive  in  return  for  concessions,  similar  concessions  from  those 
coontriea  with  which  they  have  negotiated.  A  similar  policy  has  been  pursued 
vith  regaid  to  the  treaties  with  Portugal  and  France.  On  entering  office  we  found 
oegotiatioDS  pending  with  those  two  countries,  and  sanguine  hopes  entertained  that 
tbey  would  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  I  will  not  attempt  to  lay 
down  any  abstract  rule  with  regard  to  commercial  treaties,  nor  to  pronounce  any 
positive  opinion  on  the  subject.  There  may  be  circumstances  whicn  justify  us  in 
making  redactions  on  the  produce  of  foreign  countries,  though  you  cannot  gain  a 
correspooding  concession.  No  doubt,  if  that  foreign  country  will  at  the  same  time 
redoce  the  import  duties  on  your  productions,  you  gain  a  greater  advantage  than 
if  yoa  merely  make  a  unilateral  reduction,  by  reducing  your  own  import  duties  only. 
1  »ball,  therefore,  abstain  from  laying  down  any  abstract  dictum  on  this  subject ; 
bot  I  most  observe  that  the  course  which  was  pursued  with  regard  to  America — as 
to  the  reduction  of  duties  on  American  produce — was  not  so  immediately  followed 
by 'any  redaction  on  the^rt  of  the  United  States  as  we  had  every  right  to  expect. 
Aad  when  the  noble  lord  confidently  predicts,  that  if  we  make  further  reductions, 
wc  ihall  be  met  in  a  corresponding  spirit  by  the  United  States,  all  I  say  is,  that 
past  expenence  hardly  justifies  the  noble  lord  in  uttering  that  confident  expectation. 
We  ni«le  last  year  in  the  tariff  a  material  reduction  in  the  duties  of  articles 
iotrodneed  into  this  country  by  the  United  States.  We  gave  the  United  States  great 
fxUitiee  in  carrying  on  an  increased  intercourse  with  our  colonies.  That  tariff 
ineladed  noany  articles,  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  on  which  a  material  reduc- 
tion »as  made.  Bot  what  was  the  course  which  the  United  States  pursued  ?  The 
government  of  the  United  States  was  aware  that  these  reductions  were  proposed 
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to  parliament,  and  that  they  would  probably  meet  with  the  assent  of  pariiameoN 
and  yet  in  the  month  of  July  last— in  July,  1842— notwithstanding  the  example  of 
liberality  which  we  set,  without  calling  for  any  corresponding  concessions,  that 
government  imposed  the  high  tariff  against  our  productions,  to  which  high  tariff  oinst 
be  attributed  the  diminished  value  of  our  exports  to  the  Uoited  States.  I  do  not 
say  that  we  are  to  abstain  from  reducing  our  duties  on  American  prodoctioiks 
because  America  doeti  not  reduce  her  duties  upon  ours.  I  do  not  maintaio  that 
doctrine ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  example  which  we  set  will  be  followed  by 
the  United  States  in  an  equally  liberal  spirit,  and  to  its .  having  not  beeo,  tlw 
failure  of  our  commerce  with  the  United  States  must  be  greatly  attributed.  This, 
however,  be  it  remembered,  was  not  the  act  of  the  British  government,  bnt  that 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  they  who  imposed  prohibitory  duties  on  our  produce, 
a  few  months  after  we  had  made  the  most  important  reductions  on  theirs.  I  eaooot 
deny  the  value  and  amount  of  the  traffic  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  admit  that  the  noble  lord^s  view  of  lbs 
state  of  our  commercial  relations  generally  is  correct,  and  if  it  were,  it  is  a  con- 
demnation of  the  very  policy  which  he  recommends.  But  it  is  to  me  a  satisfaciion 
to  find,  that  within  the  last  six  months  there  have  been  striking  indications  of  im- 
provement in  some  of  the  great  branches  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  thia 
country.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  return  of  the  exports  of  British  produce  and  roaou- 
factures  from  all  the  ports  of  the  empire  for  the  six  months  ending  the  5th  of  July, 
1842,  and  on  comparing  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  if  these  six  months  with 
the  declared  value  of  the  exports  for  a  similar  period  of  the  present  year,  though 
there  is  not  the  improvement  we  could  wish,  there  is  at  least  a  material  improvemeat 
in  some  of  the  great  branches  of  manufactures.  The  declared  value  of  the  exports 
for  the  first  six  months  respectively  of  the  years  1842  and  1843,  ending  July  5,  each 
year,  was  of — 

Cottons,  first  six  n^onths,  1842     -  -  -  jg7,087,000 

Ditto  1843     .  -  -  7,983,000 

Of  LiNEKS,  first  SIX  months  1 842     -  -  -  1 ,294,000 

Ditto  1843      -  -  -  1,361,000 

In  the  linen  there  is  but  a  slight  increase,  but  still  there  is  an  increase,  la 
the  woollen  exports,  a  trade  which  was  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  so  greatly 
depressed,  the  increase  is  much  more  marked : 

Woollens,  first  six  months  1842    -  -  -  £2,226,000 

Ditto  1843    -  -  -  3,035,000 

That  Is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  which  was  so  ma- 
terially depressed  last  year.  I  speak  not  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  and 
Brazil  alone,  but  of  the  exports  to  all  countries,  including  Brazil  and  the  Uoited 
States ;  and,  comparing  the  first  six  months  of  last  year  with  the  six  months  of  tbi»,  I 
find  a  considerable  increase.  The  improvement  is  still  more  marked,  if  yon  com- 
pare the  first  month,  ending  July  5,  1843,  with  that  ending  July  5,  1842.  The 
declared  value  of  the  exports  of 

CoTTow  was,  in  the 
Month  ending  July  5,  1842,  -  -  -        £1.084,000 

Ditto,  1843,  -  .  -  1,445.000 

Of  Ll3f  ESS 

Month  ending  July  5,  1842,  -  .             -^  201,000 

Ditto,  1843,  -  -  '.  271.000 
Of  Woollens — 

Monthending  July  5,  1842,  -  -            .  408,000 

Ditto,                1843,  .  .            .  791,000 

This  latter  item  gave  a  most  remarkable  indication  of  improvement,  and  that  in  a 
trade  which  was  most  depressed.  Therefore,  on  the  whole,  comparing  the  six 
months  of  the  present  year  with  the  past  year,  there  are  cheering  in3ication«< 
although  I  admit  that  from  a  single  month  no  confident  expectations  of  permanent 
improvement  can  be  gathered.    It  was,  however,  certainly  stated  that,  bad  as  thr 
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eottoo  maoa&ctore  was  last  year,  the  depression  would  be  greater  this  year.  That 
prediction,  fortanately,  has  not  been  realised.  The  extent  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
tare,  during  the  fir^t  six  months  of  the  present  year,  has  greatly  exceeded  that  of 
1842.  The  total  consumption  for  the  six  months  of  this  year  was  688,000  bags,  a 
greater  quantity  than  was  ever  known.  [An  hon.  member:  ^*It  is  re-exported.^'] 
I  admit  that  the  price  of  the  raw  material  is  low,  and,  as  the  hon.  member  says, 
there  may  be  an  export ;  still  there  must  be  a  great  demand  for  the  article,  and  the 
amount  of  raw  material  consumed  is  very  remarkable.  The  years  1835,  1836,  and 
Ih37,  were  years  of  great  prosperity  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  What  was  the  con-  . 
uuoption  in  the  first  six  months  of  those  years  ?  From  the  return  which  I  hold  in 
mrhand  I  find  that,  in  1835,  there  were  451,984  bags  of  cotton  taken  for  consump- 
tion; in  1836,  474,902;  in  1837,  497,302;  and  in  the  present  year,  1843,  the 
cmnber  was  688,584  bags.  This  is  a  most  remarkable  increase,  comparing  the  first 
>is  months  of  the^present  year  with  the  first  six  months  of  those  most  prosperous 
vears.  But  to  pursue  the  comparison  further,  I  will  take  some  of  the  other  exports 
of  cotton.  The  cotton  yarn  exported  in  the  first  six  raooths  of  1842  was 
^^.OOOyOOO  lbs.,  in  the  first  six  months  of  1843,  62,000,000  lbs. ;  cotton  thread  ex- 
portol  in  the  first  six  months  of  1842,  935,000  lbs'.;  in  1843,  1,324,000  lbs.; 
printed  calicoes,  first  six  months  of  1842,  123,781,000  yards;  in  1843,  145,295,000 
TJrds;  plain  calicoes,  first  six  months  of  1842,  152,827,000  yards;  in  1843, 
253,318,000  yards.  In  this  latter  item  the  increase  was  enormous,  but  in  them  all 
yoa  finit  indications  of  an  improved  and  more  healthy  condition  of  our  manufac- 
tures, fiow,  then,  can  it  be  said  with  justice,  that  the  measures  taken  by  her 
Majesty's  government  in  the  course  of  last  session,  either  with  respect  to  the  Corn- 
lavs  or  the  tariff,  liave  beeh  so  fatal  to  the  great  branches  of  our  manufacturing 
iodastry  as  was  confidently  predicted  ?  The  noble  lord  complains  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  we  have  not  brought  forward  extensive  measures  for  the 
x^teration  of  the  Corn -laws.  If  we  had  done  so,  I  doubt  whether  the  noble  lord 
himself  would  not  have  been  the  first  to  tell  us  that  we  ought  not  to  have  o])encd 
the  question  of  the  Corn-laws  last  year,  unless  we  had  then  determined  what  rclaxa- 
tums  we  were  prepared  to  bring  forward,  and  that  to  propose  a  new  law,  year  after 
▼ear,  was  destructive  of  all  conndence,  and  injurious  to  the  country.  But  the  noble 
Wd  says  it  was  inconsistent  with  that  course  to  bring  forward  the  Canada  Corn 
hill.  The  noble  lord,  however,  knows  that  her  Majesty's  government  did  not  bring 
forward  that  measure  as  a  spontaneous  act,  or  on  an  abstract  consideration  of  policy, 
W  to  redeem  a  pledge  made  last  session,  when  the  Corn-laws  were  under  considera- 
tic  n,  and  when  it  was  held  out  to  the  Canadas  that,  if  they  passed  certain  measures, 
farther  facilities  for  the  importation  of  their  corn  into  this  country  would  be  given. 
It  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  her  Majesty's  government  to  disturb  the  existing 
law,  but  merely  to  fulfil  the  expectations  which  hud  been  held  out  to  the  Canadas. 
Tlie  noble  lord  also  referred  to  our  financial  policy.  I  wbh  the  noble  lord  had 
referrod  also  to  the  condition  of  this  country  in  tliat  respect,  when  we  succeeded  the 
Lst  government.  The  noble  lord  now  says,  the  measures  which  he  proposed  with 
rriereoce  to  sugar  and  com  would  have  supplied  that  deficiency ;  but  I  think  it 
capable  of  demonstration  that,  on  his  own  siiowing,  they  would  have  been  insuf- 
ficient We  thought  more  decided  means  were  necessary,  and  that  a  vigorous 
eS'jTt  should  be  mi^e  to  equalise  the  expenditure  with  the  revenue.  The  noble  lord 
says  that  we  have  equally  failed,  and  that  in  the  April  of  the  present  year  there  was 
ft.  great  deficiency.  No  doubt  there  was;  but  the  whole  of  the  property- tax  had 
not  then  been  collected,  and  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
txplaioed  that  circumstance  to  (he  House.  Sir,  we  not  only  introduced  a  measure 
Imposing  a  taxation  upon  property,  rather  than  a  measure  imposing  a  tax  upon 
comamption,  but  we  at  the  same  time  removed  many  of  those  duties  which  imposed 
retrictions  upon  the  commerce  of  the  country,  as  well  as  some  of  those  duties  which 
pnmed  upon  articles  of  consumption.  In  many  essential  respects  the  tariff  of  last 
year  has  not  as  yet  come  into  effectual  operation;  and,  considering  the  nature  of 
•Otoe  of  the  articles  affected  by  it,  I  do  not  think  the  house  is  at  present  in  a  posi- 
u*m  to  proaoQoce  a  positive  opinion  as  to  its  success.  But  so  far  as  the  experiment 
bu  gone,  and  as  far  as  its  effects  are  known,  I  think  it  is  satisfactory.  My  firm 
opioioo  is,  that  the  vigorous  measure  we  resorted  to  for  replenishing  the  public 
ITT-VoL.  IV, 
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coffers — the  levying  of  a  tax  upon  property — was  absolutely  necessary  for  tbe  public 
credit  of  the  country.  My  belief  also  is,  that  the  reduction  of  duties  upon  aiticles 
of  manufacture,  and  upon  some  of  those  of  consumption,  have  had  a  salutary  effect. 
Further  experience  will  prove  the  policy  and  wisdom  of  the  course  so  pursued.  The 
Doble  lord  complains  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  timber.  We  have  had  that 
subject  frequently  under  consideration.  He  compares  our  measure  with  that  wbicii 
he  contemplated,  which  was  a  very  considerable  increase  of  the  duty  upon  ooionial 
timber,  and  a  very  small  decrease  of  the  duty  upon  foreign  timber.  We  thought  it 
advisable  to  remove  that  upon  colonial,  and  make  a  considerable  reduction  wish 
regard  to  foreign  timber.  The  noble  lord  condemns  that  policy.  I  greatly  doubt 
whether  experience  will  not  prove  our  policy  to  have  been  the  best.  It  was  tlie 
observation  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  England  possesses  iron  and  coal,  and  that  all  she 
wants  to  give  her  an  uulimited  power  over  manufactures,  is  a  free  access  to  wooil. 
[Mr  Hume:  And  food.]  I  was,  Sir,  quoting  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume, 
and  not  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  ••  It  is,*'  said  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  "  therefore,  the 
true  policy  of  the  country  to  facilitate  the  importation  of  timber.'*  In  pursuing 
that  policy,  Sir,  we  differed  practically  from  the  noble  lord ;  but  though  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  article  of  timber  has  been  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  course  we  took  on  that  occasion,  I  firmly  believe  that  it  will  be 
ultimately  and  permanently  for  the  advantage  and  benefit  of  the  country.  The  noble 
lord  then  adverted  to  the  domestic  circumstances  of  the  country,  in  connection 
with  our  government,  and  first  he  spoke  of  the  present  unfortunate  dispcwition  to 
insurrection  which  pervades  Wales.  The  noble  lord  says  that  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  causes  which  led  to  that  state  of  things  has  not  been  furnished ;  and  he 
inquires  whether  or  not  we  mean  to  suppress  it  by  force  of  arms.  Sir,  we  do  not 
propose  to  pass  over  the  causes  of  the  present  movement  in  the  investigfations  which 
we  are  making.  The  noble  lord  knows  perfectly  well  that  it  is  quite  unconnected 
with  politics,  and  that  these  causes,  whatever  they  may  be,  imply  no  blame  on  her 
Majesty's  government.  But,  Sir,  when  the  noble  lord  casts  blame  upon  the  govern- 
ment, for  their  conduct  in  regard  to  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  South 
Wales,  he  might  have  recollected  what  had  taken  place  in  the  same  part  of  the 
country  when  he  was  ft  minister  of  the  Oown,  and  what  course  the  government  of 
which  he  was  then  a  member  took  to  suppress  the  rebellion  that  then  existed  in  the 
principality.  The  noble  lord  might  have  remembered  the  cordial  aid  he  received, 
without  reference  to  political  or  party  distinctions,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthcninir 
the  hands  of  the  government.  Does  the  noble  lord  recollect  what  took  place  at 
Newport  ?  Does  the  noble  lord  forget  the  loss  of  life  which  happened  upon  that 
occasion  ?  Does  the  noble  lord  recollect  the  attack  upon  that  town  which  was  lo<l 
on  by  Mr.  Frost  ?  Does  the  noble  lord  recollect  his  own  proposition  for  an  increase 
of  the  military  force,  to  the  extent  of  5000  additional  men,  in  the  year  1839,  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  the  disturbances  in  Wales  at  that  time?  The  noble  Ior»i 
made  a  proposition  to  increase  the  army  by  5000  men ;  and  he  dwelt,  in  making 
that  proposition,  chiefly  upon  the  disturbances  that  had  recently  taken  place  in 
Wales.  The  noble  lord  then  stated,  that  the  government  had  been  taunted  with 
apathy  and  remissness  in  the  execution  of  their  duty.  The  poble  lord  went  very 
fully  into  the  difficulties  which  there  were  in  immediately  suppressing  those  dis- 
turbances by  the  force  of  arms.  The  noble  lord  said — "  There  were  numerou* 
meetings  at  which  the  most  inflammatory  language  was  used,  and  where  treasonable 
and  seditious  words  were  spoken.  He  was  most  unwilling  to  resort  to  new  measures 
of  force;  he  thought  that  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  by  the  exertion  and  vigilance 
of  the  government,  and  by  the  application  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  tbe  law  to  sup- 
press those  disturbances." 

And  the  noble  lord  added: — "  But  while  I  always  held  these  opinions,  I  at  tbe 
samQ  time,  thought,  before  I  had  myself  any  experience  with  regard  to  this  subject. 
that  there  was  a  power  in  the  ordinary  law  of  the  country  which  might  be  easily 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  put  down  such  mischievous  projects  and  such  injurious  pn.- 
ceedings.  I  mtist  say,  that  the  experience  I  have  had  teaches  me,  that  although  the 
laws  are  themselves  strong,  and  apparently  efficient,  yet  that  there  is  g^eat  dimculty 
in  putting  those  laws  into  operation.  With  regard  to  one  instance,  with  respect  to 
which  I  have  seen  many  observations  made — and  at  various  times  violent  speeches 
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w«re  roaile  on  Tarioos  occasions — every  one  has  seen  in  the  newspapers  the  strongest 
excitement  to  violence,  rebellion,  and  alarm  of  every  kind;  and  it  has  naturally  been 
observed,  with  regard  to  such' language,  that  it  was  seditious,  if  not  treasonable,  and 
tliat  the  law  ought  to  be  put  in  force  to  suppress  it.  That  was  ray  own  feeling  like- 
wise; but,  when  [  came  to  any  particular  instance  of  such  language,  the  obtaining  of 
evidence  and  procuring  a  conviction  was  not  a  matter  of  so  nwch  facility  as  it  appeared." 
Well,  then,  the  noble  lord  having  acquired  that  experience  in  office,  he  should  not 
be  too  forward  in  blaming  those  who  have  succeeded  him,  if,  when  newspapers 
report  violent  and  seditious  language,  the  government  may  not  find  it  so  easy  at  once 
to  punish  those  who  are  alleged  to  hold  that  language  or  to  suppress  such  meetings. 
[Lord  J.  Russell:  I  did  not  confine  my  observations  to  Wales,  I  referred  to  Ireland 
also]  The  noble  lord  has  spoken  not  of  Ireland  only,  but  of  Wales.  The  noble 
lord  did  seem  to  imply  that  because  there  had  been  violent  proceetlings  in  Wales, 
there  had  been  great  apathy  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  government  towards 
their  suppression.  The  noble  lord  asks,  "How  can  these  things  be?  How  is  it 
that  the  government  have  permitted  them  to  arrive  at  such  a  degree  of  violence?** 
1  will  tell  the  noble  lord  that  the  government  have  neglected  no  measure  of  pre- 
ctntion;  they  have  determined  to  enforce  the  law;  they  have  taken  every  means  at 
their  command  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  public  peace;  and  they  are 
determined  to  persevere  in  that  course,  and  they  do  hope  lliat  the  readiness  which 
they  evinced  when  the  public  peace  was  before  in  danjrer  to  stren{?then  the  hands  of 
the  government  will  be  shown  by  those  who  now  act  in  opposition  to  them.  The 
noble  lord  received  support  not  merely  by  the  consent  given  to  an  increase  of  the 
military  force  when  he  proposed  his  5,000  men,  but  by  the  ready  and  cordial  con- 
rtirreoce  in  the  oblivion  of  all  political  differences,  and  the  determination  to  uphold 
the  authority  of  the  law,  which  added  still  more  to  the  strength  and  influence  of  the 
eiecutive  government.  And,  Sir,  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  causes  which 
led  to  these  outrages  in  Wales,  they  were  apparently  slight;  but  a  slight  cause  often 
leads  to  considerable  excitement,  which  spreads  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  deplored  that  excesses  have  been  committed,  and  that  such  a  bad  spirit  exists. 
As  I  said  before,  they  are  not  traceable  to  discontent  with  the  gc»vernment — to 
political  discontent.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  cannot  be  a  question  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  government,  even  for  the  preservation  of  those  who  are  now  concerned  in 
these  outrages,  and  in  the  promotion  of  these  excesses, — it  is,  I  say,  true  policy  and 
tree  ham&nity  with  respect  to  them,  to  use  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  restrain  those 
parties,  to  support  the  law,  and  to  suppress  those  outrages.  I  trust  that  her  Majesty's 
^emment  will  not  be  exposed  to  quibbling  censures  upon  their  conduct  with 
reference  to  matters  of  this  kind;  but  that  there  will  be  a  general  and  marked  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  this  House  to  aid  the  government  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  peace  and  in  the  suppression  of  insurrection.  And  I  hope  that  no  false 
impression  will  go  forth  that  any  party  who  is  disturbing  the  public  peace  will 
reeetve  any  encouragement  or  sympathy  from  any  quarter  of  that  House.  With 
respect  to  Ireland,  Sir,  I  must  also  say  that  the  course  which  her  Majesty^s  govern- 
ment have  taken  with  regard  to  that  country  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  to  a 
great  extent  and  that  very  recently;  and  we  are  told  that  in  the  course  of  next  week 
the  state  of  Ireland  is  again  to  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  this  House. 
Why,  Sir,  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  have  already  explained  to  the  House  the 
cTjurse  they  have  pursued  and  intend  to  pursue.  They  have  explained  that  it  is  iheir 
determination  to  leave  no  effort  untried  for  the  maintenance  of  the  legislative  union 
of  Grvat  Britain  and  Ireland.  They  have  also  stated  that  they  would  not  be  impelle(l 
by  remomstrances,  or  by  threats,  or  by  apprehensions,  or  by  alarms,  beyond  their 
Mn$e  of  duty,  to  resort  to  unusual  measures  of  force ;  thai  they  would,  as  far  as 
possible,  trust  to  the  efficacy  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law,  and  would  take  every 
precaotioD  against  disturbing  the  public  peace;  that  they  would  make  every  prepara- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity,  but  that  they  would  reserve  to  themselves 
the  unbiassed  judgment  as  to  the  time  and  circumstances  in  wliich  it  might  become 
oeeessary  to  appeal  to  force  and  arms.  I  believe  that  the  course  they  have  pursued 
io  that  eoontry  has  met  with  general  approbation.  Sir,  I  regret  to  hear  the  noble 
Ifird  eensare  the  government  for  the  course  they  have  pursued  for  the  purpose  of 
mtrking  their  ditapprobatton  of   the   efforts   that  have   been  made  to  destroy 
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the  legislative  union,  by  the  exercise  of  the  prerogatives  vested  in  the  govern 
ment.  We  have  not  asked  for  fresh  powers;  we  nave  acted  with  forbcaraoc  i 
in  the  application  of  those  that  we  possess.  We  have  shown  our  confidence  in  thi 
powers  of  the  law^  we  have  not  sought  to  irritate  by  a  premature  and  hasty  applicn. 
tion  of  force;  but  we  have  felt  it  our  duty,  at  the  same  time,  to  advise  the  Crown  v 
exercise  its  prerogative  for  the  purpose  of  marking  yis  disapprobation  of  the  cooduc 
of  those  who  have  joined' in  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  promote  th 
repesd  of  the  union.  We  have  noticed  the  multitudinous  assemblies  that  have  beei 
held,  and  the  inflammatory  language  used  at  them;  we  cannot  blind  our  eyes  to  th 
danger  to  the  public  peace  which  they  excite.  Therefore,  we  have  felt  it  our  dut] 
to  i^vise  the  Crown  to  withhold  its  confidence  from  those  who  take  an  active  par 
in  the  promotion  of  those  meetings,,  and  we  did  recommend  her  Majesty  to  remo\ 
from  the  commission  of  the  peace  those  who  held  such  language,  or  were  present  s 
those  proceedings.  And  what  course  would  the  noble  lord  advise  the  govemnier 
to  take?  lie  says — "Do  not  apply  force  hastily."  When  the  noble  lord  wa** 
minister,  he  advised  the  Crown  to  declare  that  "  the  severance  of  the  uoion  would  \i 
fatal  to  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  existence  of  this  country  as  a  poweii 
ful  state."  We  concurred  in  that  view,  but  the  noble  lord  quarrels  with  the  excrcis 
of  the  same  prerogative  of  the  Crown;  now  we  give  a  practical  proof  that  we  hold  tli 
same  opinion,  by  advising  the  Crown  to  remove  from  the  commission  of  the  peac 
those  who  exercise  that  commission  in  giving  countenance  to  those  proceedings, 
shall  not  upon  this  occasion  anticipate  the  debate  which  is  to  take  place  in  thccoun> 
of  next  week,  upon  the  motion  which  I  conclude  it  is  the  intention  of  the  hot 
gentleman  opposite  to  proceed  with.  The  noble  lord  and  the  right  hon.  gentlenia 
opposite  had  a  full  opportunity  of  stating  their  views  in  the  late  debate,  and  I  thin 
it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  them  again.  But,  I  must  say,  that  w 
have  governed,  and  are  prepared  to  govern,  Ireland  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  im|)ar 
tiality.  We  have  tried  to  govern  it,  not  through  the  exclusive  agency  of  a  parti 
but  wo  have  tried  to  govern  it  upon  the  principles  of  justice  and  impartiality.  W 
know  what  has  been  the  consequence  of  that.  We  know  your  taunts  in  son^ 
respects  to  be  just,  namely,  that  we  have  not  conciliated  the  goodwill  of  one  partj 
and  we  have  lost  the  confidence  of  some  of  the  other.  We  know  we  might  hav 
gained  the  confidence  of  one  by  governing  exclusively  through  its  agency.  We  hav 
not  attempted  to  govern  exclusively  through  a  party,  but  upon  more  enlar^i^ 
and  more  comprehensive  principles;  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  which  wa 
predicted,  and  with  which  we  are  now  taunted,— that  if  we  had  governed  Irelan 
exclusively  upon  the  principles  of  party,  although  we  might  have  exaspenite<l  on 
party,  we  should  preserve  the  confidence  of  the  other.  Still  I  shall  not  despair,  no 
will  those  who  are  united  with  me  in  the  government,  that  when  our  intentions  ar 
manifested — when  it  is  seen  what  is  the  course  we  have  pursued,  and  that  which  w 
are  pursuing — we  do  not  despair  that  there  will  be  a  general  confidence  in  th 
justice  and  impartiality  of  our  government,  and  that  the  applause  of  rational  men 
attached  to  the  interests  of  the  country  and  desirous  of  its  ])eace  and  tranquilliiy 
will  be  the  reward  of  the  conduct  which  we  have  pursued  and  are  determined  t< 
pursue.  Sir,  I  trust  the  House  has  not  forgotten  the  position  in  which  we  foiin' 
the  government  when  we  were  called  to  office;  I  trust  that  they  have  not  forgottci 
the  position  of  affairs  in  Canada,  the  position  of  affairs  in  India,  the  state  of  th* 
finances,  the  unfinished  war  in  China,  and  the  state  of  our  trade.  I  trust  they  huM 
not  forgotten  all  the  difficulties  which  encompassed  the  government  at  the  time  wt 
assumed  the  direction  of  public  affairs.  I  trust  they  will  have  seen  that  the  roiliran 
force  in  Canada  has  been  materially  reduced.  I  tiiist  that  they  wilt  have  seen  thJ 
the  causes  of  the  differences  with  the  United  States — those  at  least  which  e^r 
threatened  us  with  hostility— have  been  removed ;  that  those  feelings  of  hostility 
towards  this  country  which  prevailed  in  France  have,  I  tliink,  been  greatly  abated 
that  many  of  the  causes  of  the  differences  which  obstructed  a  good  understand!: « 
with  that  country  no  longer  exist,  and  that  some  of  the  disputed  points  between  tb'« 
country  and  France  either  have  been  adjusted,  or  are  in  a  train  to  be  satxsfactoriiv 
adjusted ;  and  I  trust  the  House  will  not  overlook,  that  though  the  present  amont.( 
of  the  revenue  may  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  whole  of  tho  demands  upon  it,  ut 
that  the  groat  financial  effort  made  by  the  country  last  year  has  laid  the  foundatii  n, 
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in  my  opinicm  at  least,  for  equalizing  the  expenditure  and  the  revenue.  It  is  true 
that  trade  is  still  depressed,  but  I  think  I  have  given  some  proofs  that  with  respect 
10  the  great  articles  of  manufacture,  there  are  at  least  indications  of  a  revival  of 
trade.  Trade  is  depressed,  chiefly,  in  my  opinion,  in  consequence  of  the  succession 
of  those  ao&vonrable  seasons  which,  for  years  preceding  the  last,  had  of  course  a 
material  eflect  upon  the  capital  and  industry  of  this  country.  The  hostile  tariff  of 
America,  and  the  deranged  state  of  the  circulation  of  America,  no  doubt,  has  con- 
tributed still  further  to  increase  our  commercial  difficulties.  Btit  still  the  measures 
taken  in  the  course  of  hist  ^ear  and  the  improvement  in  the  tariff  will,  I  trust,  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  repair  of  the  evils  that  have  been  felt,  and  for  the  increase  of 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  this  country.  I  trust  the  House  will  not  consider  that 
we  have  been  unfaithful  to  the  trust  re{)osed  in  us ;  nor  that  we  have  forfeited  any 
claim  to  that  confidence  which  was  ffiven  to  us  when  we  accepted  office  and  entered 
npon  the  administration  of  affairs.  jBy  the  course  we  have  pursued,  we  have  occa- 
sionally, in  the  execution  of  our  public  duty,  disappointed  the  expectation  of  our 
friends.  They  may  not  have  realized  the  hopes  which  they  were  led,  as  the  noble 
lord  says,  to  entertiun,  that  protection  would  be  carried  to  the  extremest  point,  or 
that  the  agricultural  produce  of  this  country  would  be  favoured  by  still  higher  duties; 
but,  whatever  expectations  have  been  entertained,  there  was  no  declaration  made 
either  by  my  colleagues  or  by  myself  which  could  Justify  our  friends  in  supposing 
that  we  would  sacrifice  our  public  duty  to  their  expectations.  We  have  exercised 
the  trust  reposed  by  the  country  in  our  hands  in  such  a  way,  I  trust,  as  not  to  have 
forfeited  the  confidence  which  our  friends  were  disposed  to  place  in  us  when  we  came 
into  office.  In  our  endeavours  to  retain  that  confidence,  we  will  apply  ourselves  to 
(lie  discbarge  of  our  public  duty,  with  a  firm  belief,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
threatening  aspect  of  public  affairs  in  particular  quarters,  there  is  that  energy  and 
public  spirit  in  this  country  that  will  enable  us  to  surmount  them  all,  and  to  place 
this  country,  in  reference  to  its  domestic  affairs,  and  with  reference  to  its  foreign  rela- 
tions, in  that  proud  position  which  it  ought  to  maintain.  Sir,  if  the  noble  lord  had 
upon  this  occasion  proposed  any  vote  for  testing  the  confidence  of  this  House  in  her 
Majesty's  government,  we  feel  that  that  confidence  would  not  have  been  withheld  from 
us;  that  no  partial  dissatisfaction— no  partial  disappointment — has  alienated  from 
us  the  approlmtion  and  support  of  our  friends,  and  so  long  as  they  are  continued,  we 
bhall  persevere  in  the  discharge  of  our  duly. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  the  order  of  the  day  was  read.     Committee  post- 
poned. 
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The  House  in  committee  of  supply.     On  the  first  vote.  *'That  ;£l,281,211  be 
granted  to  certain  individuals,  the  holders  of  opium  surrendered  to  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment in  1839,  as  the  amount  of  compensation  due  to  them,  under  the  4th  , 
article  of  the  treaty" — 

SiB  RoBCBT  Perl  said — It  is  nothing.  Sir,  but  a  very  strong  sense  of  duty  that 
can  induce  persons  in  the  situation  of  my  right  hon.  friend  ond  myself,  presiding 
«>Ter  the  treasury  of  the  country,  and  having  great  public  duties  to  perform — 1  say 
it  U  nothing  bnt  a  strong  sense  of  duty  that  can  induce  us  to  refuse  our  acquiescence 
in  claims  of  this  nature.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  there  would  be  raised,  partly 
from  sympathy,  and  partly  from  other  causes,  a  feeling  in  favour  of  such  acquies- 
cence.' The  hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  has  referred  to  a  letter  which 
he  has  lately  received  from  a  distinguished  native  of  India,  in  which  he  said  that 
the  natives  of  India  had  no  representative  and  no  organ  in  this  House.  I  entertain 
a  different  view  upon  that  subject  from  that  individual.  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
tnat  party  opinions  and  party  considerations  will  not  operate  in  matters  of  this  kind ; 
and  if  we  wished  merely  to  consult  our  own  ease,  and  abandon  our  own  duty,  we 
atioakl  rather  have  acquiesced  in  claims  of  this  nature  than  have  resisted  them.  But 
the  facts  of  the  ease  cannot  be  overlooked.  A  treaty  was  entered  into  by  which  tbo 
Bmperor  of  China  stipulated  that  6,000,000  dollars  should  be  paid  as  the  value  of 
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the  opium  that  was  surrendered  to  Captain  Elliot.  Why  was  that  sum  fixed  upon 
by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger?  Because,  as  I  apprehend,  that  sum  was  named  at  the 
instance  of  the  noble  lord  then  the  secretary  for  foreign  aflTairs.  I  have  not  tbe  do- 
cument by  me,  but  I  hare  a  strong  impression  that  the  noble  lord,  in  writing  to  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  on  the  subject  of  the  demands  that  should  be  made  of  the  Emperor 
of  China  for  the  debts  of  the  Hong  merchants,  for  the  indemnification  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  and  for  compensation  to  the  merchants  who  bad  delivered  up  the 
opium,  named  6,000,000  of  dollars  as  the  amount  that  ought  to  be  demanded  as 
compensation ;  and  the  reason  why  6,000,000  dollars  were  demanded,  and  subse- 
quently inserted  in  the  treaty  was,  that  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  TiTerton  and 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger  concurred  in  opinion  that  the  6,000,000  dollars  would  be  a 
fair  compensation.  But,  Sir,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  nature  of  tbe  trade  in 
opium,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  who  commenced  this  discussion  though^  tbat  there 
was  great  inconsistency  in  my  making  a  public  declaration  that  Sir  H.  Pottinger 
had  been  instructed  by  the  present  government,  not  on  account  of  our  possession  of 
Hong-Kong,  to  give  any  facilities  for  carrying  on  a  smuggling  trade  that  was  inter- 
dict^ by  the  Chinese  laws,  while  yet  the  government  of  England  at  the  same  tunc 
encouraged  the  growth  of  opium  in  India,  and  derived  a  profit  from  its  monopoly. 
Now,  I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  any  such  inconsistency.  [Mr.  Mangles — I  said 
making  it  to  suit  the  Chinese  palate.]  I  find  that  the  course  pursued  in  this  respect 
by  the  present  government  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  preceding 
one.  It  is  quite  notorious  that  the  growth  of  opium  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
government  of  India,  and  that  that  government  has  derived  a  considerable  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  it ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  distinct  intimations  have  been  given 
to  the  persons  who  carried  on  the  trade  on  the  coast  of  Cliina  that  if  they  Tiokted 
the  laws  of  the  Chinese  government,  the  British  government  could  not  interfere  to 
redress  any  injury  they  might  receive  from  loss,  but  that  they  must  themselves  be 
responsible  for  that  loss.  The  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Palmerston),  in  writing  to 
Captain  Elliot  on  the  15th  of  June,  1838,  gave  precisely  the  instructions  I  have 
just  referred  to.  The  noble  lord  was  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  opium  was  grown 
in  India,  and  he  could  not  have  been  ignorant  that  part  of  that  opium  was  sent  by 
private  individuals  for  sale  to  China;  yet  he  told  these  individiuils  expressly  in  that 
letter  that  they  must  bear  all  the  consequences  of  any  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
Chinese  government.  On  the  loth  of  June,  1838,  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Palmer- 
ston), wrote  to  Captain  Elliot — ^^  As  to  the  smuggling  trade  in  opium,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  your  despatches  of  November  and  December,  1837, 1  have  to  state  that 
her  Majesty^s  government  cannot  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  British  sub- 
jects to  violate  the  laws  of  any  country  to  which  they  may  trade.  Any  Toss,  therefore, 
which  such  persons  may  suflTer  in  consequence  of  the  more  effectual  execution  of  the 
Chinese  laws,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  must  be  borne  by  the  parties  who  have 
brought  the  loss  on  themselves  by  their  own«acts.*^ 

Those  were  the  words  of  the  late  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  intimating  that  there 
was  a  distinction  between  a  traffic  legalized  by  the  Chinese  government,  wad  which 
was  in  conformity  with  its  laws,  and  a  trade  that  was  prohibited  by  those  laws. 
Had  there  been  an  interference  with  the  legal  traffic  of  British  subjects,  in  that  case 
there  would  have  been  a  claim  on  the  British  government  for  redress;  hut  if  the 
traffic  wa!s  illegal  and  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  China,  tlien  it  is  intimated  by  tbe 
noble  lord  that  the  parties  so  trading  must  themselves  be  responsible  for  hDjlo^^ 
and  that  the  British  government  could  not  give  them  any  guarantee.  It  is  becaa«e 
the  traffic  in  opium  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  gambling  speculation,  owing  to  its 
being  subject  to  interruption  from  the  Chinese  laws,  that  there  are  such  great  vicis- 
situdes in  it,  such  differences  in  the  profit  derived,  and  the  loss  sustained.  It  has 
been  justly  remarked  bv  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Goulburn),  this  description  of 
the  gambling  nature  of  the  trade  is  the  language  not  of  the  government  only  but  of 
the  merchants  themselves;  persons  conversant  with  the  state  of  the  trade  in  India, 
and  actually  carrying  it  on.  In  the  evidence  given  before  the  committee  of  1840, 
I  find  distinct  admissions  to  this  effect.  I  will  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ingli?. 
He  was  asked : — •*  Then  the  profits  of  the  opium  trade  were  very  high  ? — They  were 
sometimes  very  high  and  sometimes  very  low;  I  have  known  people  totally  ruined 
by  it ;  there  is  an  instance  of  a  gentleman  now  living  in  China,  at  Maeao»  who, 
many  years  ago,  was  totally  ruined  by  fluctuation  in  price ;  he  lost  a  large  fortune  in 
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it.  To  what  would  jon  attribute  the  great  fluctuation  in  prices  ? — Sometimes  in 
lodiM,  for  instance,  we  have  had  a  report  from  Malwa  of  some  6000  or  7000  oiie:»ts 
more  coiniDg  on  in  the  season  than  had  ever  come  on  in  anv  season  before  from 
Malva;  it  perhaps  has  not  turned  out  eventually  that  so  much  did  come;  but  that 
report  has  unmedjatelj  operated  upon  the  market  to  a  most  fatal  extent  Have  those 
iosKs  and  variations  in  price  ever  arisen  from  the  acts  of  the  Chinese  government  ? 
—Of  course,  every  temporary  stoppage  of  the  trade,  occasioned  by  the  man- 
dinos,  probably  to  enhance  their  own  squeezes,  had  the  effect  of  alterinsr  the  price. 
The  parties  engaged  in  that  trade  were  glad  to  do  it,  with  the  prospect  of  very  high 
profits,  and  sometimes  they  were  subject  to  great  losses  ? — Of  course  it  was,  in  its 
TtM^  nature,  a  very  gambling  trade:  of  course,  every  one  who  went  into  such  a 
tnde  must  be  prepared  to  meet  large  losses.  Those  extreme  fluctuations  were  not 
f«it  in  the  cotton  or  linen  trade  ? — Not  such  violent  fluctuations ;  the  opium  trade 
i«  more  like  the  stocks,  or  things  of  that  kind  in  this  country ;  a  mandarin  going  up  to 
Pcrkin,  for  instance,  would  make  a  rise  in  the  price  of  opium,  because  there  has  been 
100  or  200  chests  supposed  to  be  carried  up  smuggled  in  his  baggage ;  and  you  will 
fiod  in  the  price  currents  things  of  that  kind  stated  as  reasons  for  a  rise  of  price." 

Why  do  I  quote  these  opinions  f  It  is  to  show  the  fluctuation  of  profit  and  loss 
in  this  trade,  and  that  th<ise  who  embark  in  it  do  it  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its 
illegality,  and  of  those  fluctuations  being  greater  on  account  of  that  illegality  than 
if  it  were  a  trade  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Cliina.  Well,  a  great  crisis  arose, 
tod,  in  circumstances  of  great  diflSculty  and  danger  to  British  subjects,  Captain 
Klliot,  the  superintendeut,  required  from  them  the  surrender  of  the  opium  in  their 
fxHsession.  I  agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  that  if  those  British  sub- 
jitrts  had  soflTered  death,  or  torture,  or  great  indignity,  in  consequence  of  the  non- 
interference of  Captain  Elliot,  he  not  being  at  the  time  authorised  to  interfere,  still 
be  would  have  be«n  exposed  to  blame;  but  I  also  think  that  Captain  Elliot  acted 
widely  under  the  circumstances  in  taking  the  authority  on  himself.  However,  the 
opium  was  given  up,  and  given  up  on  these  conditions : — "  It  is  specially  to  be  un- 
derstood that  the  proof  of  British  property,  and  the  value  of  the  opium  so  surren- 
dered, are  to  be  taken  on  the  principle  and  in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter  defined  by 
the  British  government.** 

Now,  the  hon.  member  for  Guildford  teUs  us  that  they  were  entitled  to  receive  the 
invoice  price,  which  he  contends  would  bo  the  just  price.  [Mr.  Mangles — would  be 
eoasidered  jtiat]  If  the  parties  thought  the  invoice  price  a  ju9t  price,  why  did  not 
tbej  stipulate  with  Captiun  Elliot  for  that  pric:e  at  the  time  the  opium  was  given  up? 
Wluu  could  have  been  more  easy  ?  [Sir  T.  Wilde :  It  might,  then,  have  been  worth 
more  or  less?]  Yes;  but  they  expressly  left  it  to  the  British  government  to  deter- 
Diiite  what  the  principle  of  payment  sliould  be.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
tells  us  that  cmr  concern  is  not  with  the  parties  who  delivered  up  the  opium,  but  with 
CUT  own  snbjects-^the  natives  of  India,  the  producers  of  opium — who  consigned  it 
to  British  merchants  in  China,  and  whose  claim,  therefore,  is  not  on  the  Chinese 
government,  but  direct  on  the  British  treasury.  But  the  late  government  did  not 
admit  any  such  claim.  Applications  were  constantly  made  to  them  before  the  value 
obQld  bo  ascertained,  to  advance,  on  account  of  the  distress  of  the  parties,  instal- 
meots  from  the  treasury,  which  should  be  repaid  on  the  recovery  of  the  money  from 
the  Chinese  government.  The  late  government  expressly  denied  that  there  existed 
any  such  claims  on  the  British  treasury.  Their  answer  was,  that  they  would 
attempt  to  recover  the  money  from  the  Chinese  government,  but  that  they  would 
Dot  admit  any  claim  on  the  British  treasury.  Nothing  can  be  more  express  than 
tne  language  used  by  the  late  government  on  those  occasions.  The  noble  lord  the 
^  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonial  department  will  no  doubt  remember  what  he 
•«id  on  the  occanon  of  such  an  application  being  made.  He  said,*-'^  The  go- 
Temmeat  did  not  consider  it  to  be  consistent  with  their  public  duty  to  recommend 
parUamcnt  to  lay  such  a  burthen  on  the  public,  and  they  could  not  make  any  pro- 
1«m1  to  parliament  for  a  grant  for  the  purpose.** 

Such  a  claim,  therefore,  was  not  ailmitted,  and  the  estimate  of  Sir  H.  Pottinger 
of  the  amount  that  would  be  required  from  the  Chinese  government  for  compensation 
«as  6,189,000  dollars,  subject  to  some  possible  abatements.  It  wa«  because  the 
iHible  lofd  and  Sir  H.  Pottinger  concurred  in  thinking  that  6,000,000  was  a  snffi- 
ijcnt  MUi,  that  that  amount  was  inserted  in  the  treaty.    That  sum  has  been  paid  to 
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us — it  18  now  in  oar  possession,  and  we  propose  to  appropriate  it  in  compensation  tot 
these  demands.  But  it  is  said  that  the  sum  is  inadequate,  and  as  far  as  I  can  eoUect 
from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last,  the  amount  which  be  oonddera 
we  ought  to  pay  would  be  much  nearer  12,000,000  than  6,000,000  doUare.  He  thinks 
that  the  natives  of  India  are  not  merely  entitled  to  the  £1,300,000  which  we  have 
recovered  under  the  treaty,  but  to  a  further  sum  of  £1,300,000  also.  From  what  fond 
is  that  additional  sum  to  be  derived  ?  Are  we  to  go  back  to  the  empire  of  China,  aod 
after  having  agreed  by  treaty  to  take  6,000,000  of  dollars,  to  tell  them  wenrade  a  mis- 
take and  must  have  more  ?  No  one  will  contend  that  such  a  demand  on  our  part 
would  be  a  just  one.  So  far  as  China  is  concerned,  you  have  closed  the  aocoant, 
by  retjuiring  the  Chinese  empire  to  pay  the  6,000,000  dollars ;  and  nothing  coulff  be 
more  iniquitous,  supposing  the  treaty  to  have  been  ratified,  and  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment concluded,  than  to  go  to  the  emperor,  and  tell  him  we  had  made  a  mistake  and 
must  have  more.  But  if  the  hon.  gentleman's  demand  for  an  additional  sum  be  a 
jnst  one,  and  if  it  be  admitted  that  we  could  not  go  to  China  for  more,  the  fact  that 
any  such  additional  sum  must  come  out  of  the  British  treasury  imposes  on  us  the 
necessity  of  still  gpreater  caution  in  coming  to  a  decision.  It  was  left  to  the  British 
government  to  determine  on  what  principle  compensation  should  be  made,  and  tlie 
question  now  is,  what  that  principle  shall  be  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
says,  there  are  two  modes  of  settling  the  price  to  be  paid — either  it  shall  be  the 
invoice  price,  that  is  to  say  some  speculative  price  agreed  to  be  given  at  any  preceding 
period,  or  you  shall  determine  the  price  in  each  case  by  what  would  have  been  the 
value  of  the  opium  delivered  up  to  Captain  Elliot,  supposing  it  had  not  been  delivered 
up,  and  the  party  had  waited  for  a  better  market  and  sold  at  a  higher  rate  of  profit. 
Wliy,  how  could  such  an  inquiry  be  conducted — an  inquiry  not  only  into  the  cost 
price,  but  also  into  the  cost  of  conveying  it  to  China,  varying  in  each  particular  case  ? 
If  the  invoice  price  be  paid,  it  might  be  the  price  of  a  period  long  before,  and  if  the 
other  principle  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  were  adopted,  the  indemnity  must 
be  one  for  imaginary  profits.  I  hold  that  the  public  could  have  no  means  of  inquir- 
ing into  what  such  profits  would  be.  Now,  what  is  the  course  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  really  due  to  the  holders  ?  They 
bore  in  mind,  in  the  first  instance,  that  this  was  a  trade  subject  to  great  fluctuations, 
on  account  of  its  being  a  gambling  speculation  in  violation  of  the  law.  We  do  not 
urge  the  illegality  of  the  traffic  as  a  reason  against  paying  it  all.  No,  we  do  not  say 
that ;  but  we  do  urge  the  illegality  as  a  reason  why  the  parties  should  bear  aach  loos 
as  would  arise  out  of  the  risk  and  hazard  of  the  trade ;  and  we  say,  that  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  the  compensation,  we  have  a  right  to  ascertain  what  was  the  value 
of  the  article  at  the  time  it  was  delivered  up,  remembering  the  principle  on  which 
the  opium  trade  was  carried  on.  We,  therefore,  did  institute  inquiries  to  aacertain 
the  value ;  that  is  to  say,  the  value  at  the  time  in  India  and  China,  not  the  Talue  of 
the  opium  in  India,  after  the  account  of  the  detention  of  British  subjects  and  the 
seizure  of  the  opium  had  reached  India ;  but  what  was  the  selling  price  in  India 
previous  to  that  time ;  and  if  the  price  at  the  time  of  the  seiztu-e  was  lower  than  the 
price  became  after  that  news  had  arrived,  then  we  did  think  it  conformable  to  ecjuity 
that  we  sliould  compensate  according  to  that  reduced  price,  and  not  according  either 
to  the  invoice  price,  or  to  any  vague  calculation  of  future  possible  profits.  The 
clause  in  the  treaty  by  which  the  6,000,000  dollars  were  stipulated  to  be  paid,  gave  the 
British  government  full  latitude  to  adopt  that  principle.  Suppose  that  100  dollars 
had  been  given  for  a  chest  of  opium  in  the  year  preceding,  and  that  on  the  deiivrtr 
of  that  opium  the  real  value  was  not  more  than  sixty  dollars,  why  then  that  price  of 
sixty  dollars  represents  the  real  value  of  the  opium  at  that  time  in  the  market.  My 
hon.  friend  behind  me  tells  me  that  I  promised  last  session  to  gprant  inquiry.  [Mr. 
Lindsay : '  Yes,  a  full  and  searcliing  inquiry.]  A  full  and  searching  inquiry !  What 
occurred  last  session  at  the  time  referred  to  ?  The  noble  lord  opposite  said,  if  the 
government  were  likely  to  give  the  subject  an  effective  consideration,  then  he  would 
recommend  the  hon  gentleman  (Mr.  Lindsay)  not  to  divide,  though  if  he  did  divide, 
he  should  divide  with  him.  But  if  he  could  get  such  an  assurance  from  the  goven- 
mcnt,  he  recommended  him  not  to  divide.  My  hon.  friend  behind  me  then  aaid,  if 
her  Majesty's  government  would  give  the  parties  an  opportunity  of  provitig  the  value 
of  the  opium,  and  advance  money  on  account,  that  would  be  peifectly  satiafiietnry. 
I  replied  that  the  hon.  member  must  use  his  own  discretion ;  the  goTernment  would 
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profteote  inquiries  in  India,  but  coold  not  pledge  itself  that  those  inquiries  should 
be  foUowed  up  in  this  country.  The  hon.  gentleman,  I  said,  nust  decide  for  him- 
■df,  and  my  hon.  frienc^  was  so  dissatisfied  with  this  answer,  that  be  divided  the 
Uottte.  The  inquiries  I  was  then  referring  to  were  inquiries  we  had  directed  three 
seteral  antlioritics  to  make  on  the  subject  of  these  opium  claims  in  India.  It  has 
beea  nid  that  we  were  in  possession  of  exactly  the  same  information  last  March, 
i  certainly  was  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  assertion  made.  The  date  of  Lord 
Klicnboraiigh*8  letter,  reporting  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  is  March  22,  1842;  the 
deiMtein  this  House  took  place  on  the  17th  of  March,  1842;  the  letter  of  Lord 
Qlenborou^,  therefore,  was  not  actually  written  till  a  few  days  after  that  debate. 
The  reply  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  to  the  reference  made  to  him,  by  a  most  singular 
coineideDoev  bore  date  the  very  day  in  which  the  debate  took  place  in  this  House. 
llis  letter  was  dated  Hong  Kong,  17th  of  March,  1842 ; — it  was,  therefore,  perfectly 
el«ar,  that  when  government  spoke  in  March,  1842,  they  could  not  be  in  possession 
at  the  replies  from  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  and  Lord  EUenborough  to  the  references  for 
inquiry  which  we  had  made  to  them.  We  had^the  letter  of  Captain  Elliot,  undoubt- 
c«jiy,  which  was  one  of  the  three,  but  we  had  no  answer  to  the  inquiries  instituted  in^ 
India  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  this  opium.  Who  were  the  parties 
ve  consulted  r  Were  they  persons  likely  to  be  prejudiced  against  the  fair  claims  of 
ibe  owners  of  opium  ?  The  hon.  and  ^earned  gentleman  passed  a  high  eulogium  on 
Captain  £Uiot ;  he  mentioned  the  testimonies  borne  to  his  character  by  Lord  Mel- 
bourne and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Captain  Elliot  has,  since  his  return  from 
China,  been  appointed  to  a  high  situation  in  another  part  of  the  world.  I,  myself, 
vbco  attacks  have  been  occasionidly  directed  against  Captain  Elliot,  have  taken  the 
opportunity  of  his.name  being  mentioned  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  high  character, 
for  moral  as  well  as  personal  courage,  which  he  has  shown  on  several  occasions,  under 
circumsCances  of  no  onlioary  difficulty.  I  have  also  borne  willing  testimony  to  his 
high  character  for  disinterestedness  and  integrity.  If  he  deserves  that  character,  as 
unquestionably  he  does,  could  there  be  a  man  better  qualified  than  Captain  Elliot  to 
give  an  opinion  on  this  subject  ?  He  was  the  party  who  entered  into  this  contract, 
sod  be  was  the  best  judge  of  what  was  the  fair  understanding,  the  spirit  of  the 
engagemene,  the  intentions  of  the  parties  who  surrendered  to  him  their  opium,  in 
rirspect  of  which  these  claims  now  arise.  Supposing  Captain  Elliot  was  perfectly 
disinterested,  could  there  be  one  better  qualified  from  his  personal  knowledge  of 
India  and  China  to  prononnce  an  opinion  on  this  subject?  By  what  other  process 
^  inooiry  could  we  ascertain  the  point  ?  Appoint  what  commission  we  might,  it 
wcNiki  be  impossible  for  them  to  determine  the  value  of  the  opium  on  any  such  tests 
or  prinaplea,  as  those  laid  down  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Worcester. 
We  had  no  alternative  but  to  deal  with  the  question  on  general  principle,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  general  principle,  the  authorities  to  whom  we  referred 
were  antfaorities  certainly  not  prejudiced  against  these  claimants.  Captain  Elliot 
was  one  of  those  to  whom  we  referred.  If  there  was  any  situation  which  could 
induee  any  man  to  take  a  favourable  view  of  these  claims,  it  was  the  situation  in 
which  Captain  Eliiot  had  been  placed.  The  loss  would  not  be  with  him.  He  was 
}*erfectly  certain  that  the  government  could  not  resent  the  delivery  of  any  opinion  he 
might  ghre,  favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  holders  of  opium.  He  had  every  con- 
rrivable  motive,  if  he  were  inclined  to  swerve  from  the  direct  path  of  public  duty, 
f.^  magniiying  their  claims.  He  says  so  expressly  in  the  letter  whiuh  he  wrote.  He 
>ays, — **  I  oertainly  do  admit  I  have  a  leaning,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  tnought  natural 
that  I  shmild  have,  to  the  side  of  the  best  price  to  which  I  think  the  opium  claimants 
have  any  aoatainable  title  in  the  most  liberal  consideration  of  their  case." 

i  do  entreat  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this  opinion  of  Captain  Elliot — (his 
man  of  high  integrity,  and  of  the  greatest  disinterestedness.  Admitting  that  he  had 
a  leaning  in  favour  of  the  claims  on  which  he  was  called  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  he 
sdds — ^  On  the  other  hand,  I  must  uphold  this  principle,  that  you  shall  not  exact 
fnun  the  Chinese  government  a  greater  sum  than  you  could  be  fairly  entitled  to 
demand,  looking  to  the  market  price  of  the  article.*' 

Captain  Elliot  was  under  the  impression  that  the  demand  was  to  be  made  on 
1  'hina,  whose  laws  interdicted  the  introduction  of  opium ;  and  is  it  unnatural,  when 
l*e  admitted  bis  leaning  in  favour  of  the  claims,  that  he  should  say,  like  an  honour- 
ahie  BMO, — ^  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  exact  from  the  Chinese 
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government  a  larger  price  than  there  is  reason  to  believe  would  have  been  recovered 
for  that  class  of  opiAim  if  it  never  had  been  taken  from  the  merchants?  '* 

Are  not  those  the  two  principles  which  ought  to  have  gniided  an  honourable  man 
in  deciding  such  a  case?  He  says — ^'I  was  the  party  that  compelled  the  surrender 
of  this  opium;  to  protect  the  lives  of  British  subjects  who  were  detained,  I  asked 
the  surrender  of  the  opium;  it  was  delivered  to  me  in  honourable  confidence — I  pro- 
mised indemnity.** 

We  admit  the  facts,  and  we  refer  to  him  who  promised  the  indemnity,  and  say : — 
**  You  who  were  on  the  spot,  you  who  knew  the  value  of  the  opium,  you  who  kinew 
the  principle  on  which  the  surrender  took  place,  tell  us  your  opinion  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  should  guide  ns  in  giving  compensation." 

Captdn  Elliot  says: — **  I  will.  My  leaning  is  in  favour  of  the  claims,  bat,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  cannot  exact  from  the  Chinese  authorities  a  greater  sum  than 
that  opium,  if  sold  in  the  market  at  the  time,  would  have  brought  to  its  possessor.^ 

So  much  for  Captain  Elliot.  We  also  referred  to  the  Governor-general  in  conn> 
cil.  You  dwell,  and  justly,  on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  native  Indians;  yi<n 
call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  not  very  conversant  with  our  laws,  that  the^ 
see  the  growth  of  opium  encouraged  by  the  Indian  government,  that  tliey  consign  it 
to  British  subjects  living  at  Canton, — but  who  are  their  natural  protectors?  Surely 
the  Governor-general  in  council.  What  prq^idice  can  they  have  against  tbe  claims 
of  the  native  merchants?  The  Indian  revenues  are  not  to  bear  the  loss.  No  one  sup- 
poses that  the  charge  is  to  fall  on  the  finances  of  India.  It  is  admitted  it  cannot 
fall  on  China;  it  is  clear  if  the  sum  is  inadequate  the  charge  must  fall  on  the  British 
treasury.  The  finances  of  India  being  exempt  from  all  liability,  there  again  we  refor 
to  an  authority  above  all  suspicion  of  being  interested  in  favour  of  the  British  govern- 
ment and  adverse  to  the  native  owners  of  the  opium.  We  selected  the  particular 
authority  charged  with  the  protection  of  native  Indian  interests.  The  governor  in 
council  considered  the  principle  on  which  compensation  should  be  made;  they  came 
to  the  same  conclusion  that  the  selling  price  in  India  at  the  time  immediately  previotu 
to  the  detention  of  Captain  Elliot  and  British  agents  should  be  the  nile  obserred  io 
this  case.  They,  too,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  selling  price  in  India, 
immediately  previous  to  the  detention  of  British  subjects,  should  be  the  rule  observed 
in  tliis  case;  and  this  principle,  if  practically  carried  out,  would  give  the  sum  of 
6,000,000  dollars,  which  was  stipulated  in  the  treaty  ^s  the  amount  by  which  tlie 
owners  of  opium  should  be  compensated.  The  third  authority  who  has  been  coo- 
sulted  is  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  who  contracted  the  treaty,  and  who  had  cmrriedont 
the  instructions  of  the  noble  lord ;  he  proposed  6,000,000  dollars  as  the  sum  which 
the  British  government  should'  require,  and  that  demand  was  made  and  acceded  to 
by  the  Chinese  government.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  stated:— ^'^  The  inquit'ies  which 
I  have  instituted  have  only  tended  to  satisfy  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusive  or  satisfactory  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  opium  delivered  in.'* 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger  thought  then,  that  without  further  inquiry  in  India,  which 
would  lead  to  no  practical  result,  the  British  government  might  form  ao  opinion. 
That  opinion  the  government  has  attempted  to  form,  and  it  was  in  general  confor- 
mity with  Sir  Henry  Pottingcr's  report.  Some  hon.  gentlemen  might  thiuk  that  the 
principle  of  compensation  ought  to  be  carried  further,  but  the  opinion  of  the  govera- 
nient  is  in  general  conformity  with  those  of  Captain  Elliot,  Sir  lienry  Pottinger,  and 
the  Indian  government.  If  the  government  had  stated  to  the  House  that  tbe  sum 
recovered  uffder  the  treaty  with  the  Chinese  government  wns  the  value  of  the 
opium,  and  if  at  the  same  time  we  had  proposed  to  carry  the  principle  of  compensation 
further,  we  should  have  been  considered  unfaithful  guardians  of  tiie  public  purr^ 
and  to  have  shown  undue  favour  to  those  on  whose  ^half  the  claim  was  made.  It 
IS  impossible  that  the  government  could  have  any  other  desire  than  to  do  justice. 
In  regard  generally  to  claims  of  this  kind,  I  think  the  chief  security  to  tbe  pobl'c 
against  lavish  expenditure  is  the  treasury,  and  not  the  House  of  Commons.  I  have 
seen  various  claims  of  the  kind  brought  forward  in  that  House — as  the  Danish  clums 
for  example — but  resisted  by  the  treasury  on  precisely  the  same  principle  as  tliat  on 
which  the  government  resisted  the  present  one.  The  government  might  have  con- 
ciliated favour  in  that  House,  and  might  have  spared  tliemselves  the  objurgation  t»f 
my  hon.  and  valued  friend  behind  me,  which  I  am  sorry  to  have  incurred.  I  felt 
-<>rtain  that  if  the  government  adhered  to  the  course  we  have  chosen,  we  should  be 
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TaUe  to  the  impntatioD  that  has  been  cast  opon  ns ;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  consider 
tiiat  ovr  public  datj  requires  ns  to  adhere  to  it.  If  the  House  of  Commons  entertains 
1  dtffereat  opinion — ^if  they  think  that  good  faith  requires  that  another  million  of 
mooej  should  be  advanced  from  the  treasury  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  demands 
of  the  opium  merchants,  the  House  has  the  power  of  expressing  that  opinion.  With 
all  ddenocBj  however,  to  the  House,  I  retain  my  own  opinion  on  the  subject.  I 
c«D  assure  the  House  that  it  was  from  no  indifference  or  neglect  to  the  subject  I 
We  come  to  that  conclusion,  but  from  a  conviction  that  the  ends  of  substantial  jus- 
tice will  be  satisfied  by  the  arrangement  I  have  proposed. 
After  a  lengthened  discussion,  the  vote  was  agreed  to. 


SLAVE-TRADE  SUPPRESSION, 
August  18,  1843. 

On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  to  go  into  a  committee  on  this 
!jiil — several  members  thought  it  would  be  advisable,  in  consequence  of  the  late  period 
in  the  session  at  which  the  bill  had  been  introduced,  to  defer  its  further  consideration. 

Sia  RoBSET  Pbbl  said,  he  should  support  the  motion  for  going  into  committee 
OD  this  bill.  He  did  not  thinki  that  the  fact  of  the  bill  having  been  brought  down 
to  the  House  late  in  the  session  should  be  made  a  reason  for  refusing  to  go  into  the 
ctmsideration  of  it.  The  House  had  not  refused,  on  the  eround  of  the  late  period  of 
the  session,  to  go  Into  other  measures  of  importance :  and  it  was  a  dangerous  doc- 
trioe  to  lay  down  that,  because  it  was  the  month  of  August,  the  House  should  not 
pmceed  to  the  consideration  of  such  a  measure.  Though  the  bill  was  not  brought 
ciovo  from  the  House  of  Lords  till  the  month  of  Atigust,  there  was  a  distinct 
iMKiee  given  last  year  that  the  attention  of  parliament  would  be  called  to  this  most 
important  qoestioo — whether  British  capital  should  be  permitted  to  be  employed  in 
fiife^gn  countries  in  the  encouragement  of  the  slave-trade,  and  whether  this  mode  of 
evading  the  provisions  of  the  Consolidated  Slave-Trade  Abolition  Act  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue?  That  notice  was  given  by  Lord  Brougham,  and  he  was 
▼m^  sorry  to  hear  any  remarks  made  upon  the  character  or  motives  of  that  noble  and 
!«aroed  lord  in  connection  with  this  subject.  Who  had  laboured  more  successfully 
io  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  than  Lord  Brougham?  By  whose  exertions 
had  more  important  measures  for  the  purpose  been  carried?  Whose  perseve- 
rance had  done  more  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  than  that  of  Lord  Brougham?  So 
far  from  a  notice  from  Lord  Brougham  that  he  should  bring  in  a  measure  on  this 
§iitijeet  being  calculated  to  produce  indifference,  be  should  have  thought  both  from 
uit''  past  eonduct,  and  from  the  success  that  had  attended  his  past  exertions,  that  such 
^  notice  was  liable  to  have  quite  a  contrary  effect,  and  to  have  made  the  parties  who 
«ere  interested  fully  alive  to  the  possible  effect  of  his  proposal;  and  when  the 
gvivemment  'w&e  charged  with  indifference  and  neglect,  he  must  be  permitted  to 
»y,  that  the  parties  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  subject  ought  to  have  exerted 
CiKmsdves  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  bill,  how  far  it  affected  them,  and  in 
tukiog  steps,  if  necessary,  by  a  timely  representation  to  the  government,  to  oppose 
it  ia  the  other  House ;  for  it  could  not  bo  denied  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
HooBe  of  Lords  to  a  measure  was  a  powerful  argument  in  its  favour  when  it  came 
Itelbre  the  House  of  Commons,  more  e2<pecially  when  that  recommendation  was  in 
favour  of  a  bill  which,  like  the  present,  involved  high  and  important  legal  consi- 
'>fatiof»9.  But  the  representations  made  to  the  government  were  not  against  the 
vbole  bill,  but  against  particular  clauses.-  [An  hon.  member:  And  those  were  not 
aitiTid.]  No,  but  let  them  go  into  committee  to  discuss  the  details.  To  the 
grctt  principle  of  the  bill  no  objection  was  maiie;  that  great  principle  being 
— VM  it  right,  after  all  the  sacrifices  made  by  this  country,  and  still  makine,  in 
TApect  to  our  commerce  with  the  Brazils,  with  the  view  to  abolish  slavery — ^looaing 
also  at  the  sospieion  attaching  to  us  in  foreign  countries  as  to  the  honesty  and 
praiiineoesa  of  onr  motives  in  this  respect,  was  it  right  that,  having  prohibited  the 
mrc-trade,  and  the  employing  of  British  capital  in  the  slave-trade  in  our  own  do- 
ninions,  we  should  connive  at  the  employment  bf  that  capital,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, ID  the  slave-trade  in  foreign  countries?  That  was  the  question  the  House 
va«  called  npoo  to  decide— that  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  bill  proceeded. 
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If  they  were  prepared  to  allow  British  capital  to  he  so  employed  in  foreigii  couni 
tries,  why  prevent  its  being  employed  in  the  same  manner  in  our  own  coloDie>  i 
Because  then  it  would  he  under  the  control  of  the  legislature;  they  could  mak( 
regulations  for  it  from  time  to  time,  and  it  would  be  subject  to  Uie  influence  of  th< 
public  opinion  of  thb  country.  But  if  they  desired  that  the  slave-trade  should  \n 
carried  on  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  greatest  enormities  might  exist,  and  iU 
greatest  cruelties  be  perpetrated,  without  the  control  of  the  legislature  or  f  he  check! 
*of  public  opinion,  then  we  should  only  continue  to  permit  that  capital  to  be  « 
employed  in  foreign  countries,  and  all  the  suspicion  now  entertained  by  those  foreigi 
countries  as  to  our  motives  would  be  confirmed.  Then,  what  was  the  situation  u 
the  West  Indian  proprietor  ?  Vou  tell  him,  we  not  only  shall  not  carry  on  Uh 
slave-trade,  or  cultivate  the  estate  you  have  purchased,  so  as  to  enable  you  sue 
cessfulty  to  compete  with  the  foreign  sugar  grower,  but  you  will  permit  that  Britisl 
capital,  which  might  be  employ^  in  enabling  you  to  maintain  the  profitabli 
cultivation  of  your  property — ^if  you  were  allowed  to  avail  yourself  of  slave-labour- 
but  we  will  subject  you  to  the  additional  disadvantage  of  having  that  capital  em 
ployed  in  encouraging  the  slave-trade,  and  slave-labour  in  foreign  countries.  Why 
there  never  was  so  grievous  an  act  of  injustice  committed  as  would  thus  be  inflietei 
on  the  West  Indian  interests— tho.^e  interests  which  had  strong  claims  on  lb 
justice  of  the  House  and  the  country.  It  was  true  we  had  paid  the  West  loiliju 
proprietors  twenty  millions  as  compensation  when  we  abolished  slavery— a  lar^ 
sum  for  us  to  pay,  undoubtedly ;  yet,  so  far  as  a  permanent  compensation  to  tbcj 
for  the  loss  sustained  by  our  act,  perfectly  inadequate,  esfiecially  when  thedifficulttti 
of  their  position  in  competing  with  the  foreign  slave  owner  were  taken  inti 
account.  It  was  true,  they  could  not  give  any  additional  compensation,  but  the  Wf^ 
Indian  proprietors  had  at  least  a  strong  claim  upon  the  justice  of  the  House,  am 
were  entitled  to  demand  that  parliament  should  prohibit  British  capital  beini 
brought  into  competition  with  them  by  its  being  employed  in  maintaining  tbe  slave 
trade  in  foreign  countries.  Suppose  they  were  to  throw  open  the  British  market 
to  the  sugar  of  the  Brazils  and  of  Cuba,  and  bring  it  into  competition  with  tb 
produce  of  our  W^est  Indian  colonies,  was  it  to  be  tolerated  that  British  capita 
should  be  employed,  (no  effort  being  made  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  in  those  cuuo 
trie<(,)  in  bringing  that  sugar  into  competition  with  the  West  India  sugar  by  mean 
of  slave-labour?  We  bad  treaties  with  the  Brazils.  Did  they  know  that  the  law  o 
that  country  prohibiting  the  slave-trade,  was  openly  violated — ^that  gangs  of  slave 
were  marched  in  open  day  through  their  principal  towns,  and  that  our  treaties  wer 
utterly  ineffectual,  and  the  Brazilian  laws  perfectly  powerless  in  preventing  tha 
trade.  Why,  some  months  ago,  while  our  cruisers  were  absent  from  tbe  coast  o 
the  Brazils,  in  protecting  British  interests  at  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres,  ih 
import  of  slaves  had  increased  to  an  enormous  extent.  Our  West  India  cobnia 
were  subject  to  natural  disadvantafres — in  tbe  quality  of  the  soil  and  in  the  climate- 
as  compared  with  the  Brazils;  and  if,  by  means  of  the  application  of  British  capital 
advantages  of  cultivation,  in  addition  to  those  natural  advantages,  were  given  t 
other  countries,  the  fate  of  the  West  Indian  colonies  was  sealed,  and  their  ruii 
would  be  completed.  He  spoke  only  of  the  great  principle  of  prohibiting  the  em 
ployment  of  British  capital  to  the  encouragement  of  the  ^ve-trade.  An  assertion  o 
that  principle  was  necessary  to  the  character  of  this  country.  The  enormoa 
increase  in  the  cultivation  of  foreign  sugar  proved  the  increase  of  the  slave-trade.  1I« 
understood  that  80,000  or  90,000  slaves  had  been  imported  into  Cuba.  Vita  then 
sufficient  capital  in  Cuba  to  carry  on  this  immense  trade  ?  He  feared  that  the  appH 
cation  of  the  capital  of  other  countries  must  be  responsible  for  the  g^reater  part  & 
it.  He  should  wish  the  House  to  go  into  committee,  in  order  to  consider  the  clause 
of  the  biU,  but  he  should  hope  that  no  clause  would  be  passed  that  would  tend  u 
defeat  its  main  object.  It  would  be  better  to  defer  the  bill  to  another  session  than  t: 
legislate  precipitately.  If  ^the  examination  of  the  bill  by  legal  minds  suggested  an; 
doubts  that  did  not  occur  to  the  House  of  Lords,  perhaps  it  would  be  belter  to  defei 
them  for  inquiry  by  a  future  committee. 

The  House  then  went  into  committee,  the  various  clauses  were  agreed  to,  and  tb< 
House  resumed. 
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Lord  CH?e  proposed,  and  Mr.  Cardwell  seconded,  the  Address,  in  reply  to  her 
Majesty's  speech. 

Mr.  Sherman  Crawford  proposed  as  an  amendment,  to  add  the  following  words  to 
(lie  teoth  paragraph  of  the  Address: — **  To  assure  her  Majesty  that  her  faithful  Com- 
noQs  vill  be  always  desirous  to  vote  such  supplies  as  may  be  found  just  and  neces- 
mj  for  the  public  seirice ;  but  that  nnder  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country 
irc  shall  deem  it  our  first  and  most  important  duty  to  inquire  into  the  various 
pievaoces  complained  of  by  her  people,  and  to  devise  such  measures  as  may  be  most 
cdlctaal  for  redressing  all  just  causes  of  complaint.*' 

Sib  Robert  Pbbl: — Before  I  notice  the  motion  which  has  been  made  by  the  hon. 
g^UemaD,  the  member  for  Rochdale,  and  on  which  I  apprehend  the  first  division 
fill  ba  taken,  or  make  any  remarks  on  the  observations  which  have  fallen  from  the 
noble  lord,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose,  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  roe  ft>r  ex* 
pres^ng,  in  concurrence,  I  believe,  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  House,  tho  satis- 
fietioD  with  which  I  heard  the  speeches  of  my  noble  friend  and  the  hon.  gentleman 
vbu  moved  and  seconded  the  Address.  The  hon  gentleman,  the  member  for  Montrose, 
apolitical  opponent  of  theirs,  stated  distinctly  that  he  recollected  on  no  occasion  to 
iiave  heard  an  Address  to  the  Throne  moved  and  seconded  with  greater  judgment 
toA  greater  ability  than  have  been  displayed  on  the  present  occasion.  I  am  sure  that 
ihea^iiy  which  my  noble  friend  and  the  hon.  gentleman  manifested,  accompanied 
vith  a  sincere  and  unaffected  diffidence  and  distrust  of  their  own  powers  has,  I 
vill  Fiot  say  won  for  them,  but  confirmed  them  in  the  general  favourable  opinion  of 
thelloose;  and  I  trust  that  the  possession  of  that  favourable  opinion,  as  indi- 
a!ed  more  than  once,  will  induce  them  to  overcome  that  feeling  of  distrust  and  dif- 
fiiieoce  in  their  own  powers,  and  stimulate  them  to  apply  their  abilities  to  the  public 
ierrice  of  the  country.  Sir,  it  is  my  intention  to  otfer  a  decided  opposition  to- 
tlie  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Rochdale, — more  from  what  has  passed  in 
other  places  than  from  what  he  distinctly  intimated  to-night.  I  apprehend  that 
toatm  is  intended  as  the  foundation  of  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
itopping  the  supplies;  and.  Sir,  if  I  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  hon.  gentleman 
^if  I  entertained  the  opinions  which  he  entertains  with  respect  to  the  advantage 
of  iotrododng  more  of  the  democratic  or  popular  influence  into  the  constitution  of 
thrj  eoootry — I  should  be  equally  energetic  in  deprecating  his  motion.  I  can 
evQceive  nothing  more  injurious  to  the  popular  principle  of  the  constitution  than 
to  abnse  the  pnvileffes  we  possess,  and  which  are  calculated  for  our  guidance  on 
peat  oeeasions.  The  power  of  moving  constant  adjournments  is  a  power  of  which 
it  may  be  right  that  individuals  or  a  minority  should  continue  in  possession, 
bot  it  is  intrusted  to  them,  like  other  powers,  under  a  great  responsibility ;  and 
t^7  are  seriously  affecting  tlie  popular  principle,  and  injuring  those  interests  of 
<hich  they  are,  I  am  botmd  to  suppose,  the  sincere  and  strenuous  advocates,  if 
t))fT  lightly  call  into  action  instruments  which  ought  only  to  be  invoked  on  great 
^^ons.  The  hon.  gentleman  says  that  he  will  stop  the  supplies  until  the 
i^nevaoces  of  the  country  are  redressed — why,  what  various  o[)inions  are  entertained 
^ftb  as  to  grievances  themselves  and  as  to  the  best  mode  of  their  redress  ?  If  the 
^.  gentleman,  and  those  who  concur  entirely  in  opinion  with  him,  were  to  form 
Ue  government  of  this  country,  and  possessed  a  great  majority  in  parliament, 
t  .ej  would  be  setting  an  example  fatal  to  their  own  power,  if  they  allowed  a  small 
oiwrity,  differing  from  them  as  to  the  nature  of  grievances  and  the  mode  of  re- 
'^f^  to  obstruct  the  conduct  of  public  business,  by  abusing  privileges  conferred  on 
tUm  for  the  public  benefit.  The  important  privilege  of  moving  an  adjournment 
>«  conferred  on  the  minority  as  a  protection  against  an  oppressive  majority.  I 
Oiit^t  have  seen  no  case  in  which  the  m^ority  have  been  disposed  to  act  in  such  a 
•Tiaooer  as  to  justify  the  adoption  of  such  a  course.  But,  above  all,  that  great  in- 
«tnime&t  of  which  we  are  in  possession — namely,  the  power  of  stopping  the  supplies, 
—it  one  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  maintain  intact,  and 
rtfmin  from  impairing  its  efBcieocy  in  a  great  emergency  by  an  inconsiderate  and 
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nnjiutifiable  nse  of  it,  because  a  small  miimrity  differs  from  a  great  m^arity  a^ 
what  constitutes  a  pablic  grievaoce.     I  have  known  many  occaMons  on  which  be 
the  hon.  gentleman  and  the  hon.  gentleman  on  his  loft  {Mr.  Wallace)  have  come  fi 
ward  with  strong  declarations  as  to  their  intentioni« ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  sess'^ 
their  own  good  judgment  and  sense  of  public  duty  have  prevailed  oTer  their  n 
declarations  made  at  lis  commencement ;  and  I  have  that  confidence  in  the  gc] 
sense  and  judgment  of  both  the  hon.  gentlemen  the  members  for  Rochdale  a 
Greenock,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  will  feel»  on  reflection,  that  being  i 
guardians  of  the  great  popular  instrument  by  which  popular  privileges,  popular  i 
terests,  and  popular  rights,  may  have  to  be  defended — ^namel}*,  the  power  of  atoppii 
the  supplies — ^they  will  not  discredit  it  by  resorting  to  it  on  any  trifling  and  nnju^ti 
able  occasion.     Now,  with  respect  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Montnx 
I  agree  with  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  tlie  city  of  London  much  more  th 
with  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  in  these  times,  and  according  to  the  practical  workil 
of  the  constitution,  it  is  much  better,  if  we  can,  to  avoid  wonting  the  address  it 
manner  that  shall  compel  a  divi^^ion,  and  on  tl)is  account,  that  a  government  mi^ 
have  great  advantage  in  unfairly  resorting  to  the  opposite  course.     They  know  v[| 
is  to  be  the  nature  of  the  speech,  and  the  nature  of  the  address ;  they  might,  thei 
fore,  if  they  were  inclined,  relying  on  a  large  majority,  get  a  pledge  on  sol 
particular  question  by  summoning  their  friends  to  attend  on  the  first  night  of  % 
session.    If  I,  as  a  minister,  wanted  to  elicit  from  the  House  of  Commons  ai 
declaration  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  in  favour  of  a  particular  act  of  the  govei 
ment,  or  a  particular  line  of  public  policy,  I  should  feel  it  but  fair  to  give  puM 
notice  of  my  intention,  in  order  that  the  opi^onents  of  such  a  measure  might 
enableil  to  attend  and  discuss  it.     The  hon.  member  for  Montrose  said  there  wj 
twenty-three  paragraphs  in  the  address,  and  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  expre>j 
deliberate  opinion  on  each  of  them,  worthy  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  fi\ 
night  of  the  session  ?     He  says,  give  us  at  least  twenty- four  honrs  to  con«id^ 
Well,  now,  if  I  gave  the  hon.  gentleman  twenty-four  hours  to  consider  these  tweDt 
three  paragraphs,  I  very  much  doubt  whether,  considering  the  importance  of  t 
subjects  to  which  they  advert,  the  interval  of  twenty-four  hours  would  enable  t 
House  of  Commons  to  come  to  a  very  satisfactory  decision  on  each  of  those  quest  ior 
The  hon.  gentleman  did  not  show  quite  so  much  modesty  and  distrust  in  his  o< 
opinion  as  I  should  have  expected,  from  the  demand  he  made  of  twenty,  four  bou| 
delay ;  for  he  came  forward  with  three  or  four  amendments  ready  prepared,  and  soj 
the  House  ought  not  to  allow  one  moment  to  pass  before  it  affirmed  his  opinior 
When  he  called  for  time  to  consider  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  address,  I  cert^iiii 
expected  that  he  woulfl  have  followed  up  his  own  advice,  and  not  called  on  the  lh'-\ 
to  pronoimoe  a  positive  opinion  in  concurrence  with  his  own  on  these  four  or  h 
important  questions  introduced  by  him  into  this  debate.     Sir,  the  subjects  adrer 
to  are  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  is  infinitely  preferable  for  the  public  intent' 
and  the  conduct  of  public  business,  that  we  should  reserve  each  for  separate  disea< 
aion  rather  than  attempt  to  pronounce  any  collective  opinion  on  all  the  r 
referred  to  in  the  speech  and  the  address.     I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  j 
revived  of  reading  the  speech  at  the  council  the  day  before  the  meeting  oi 
ment,  and  I  think  the  present  practice  most  fair  and  most  advantageous.     I* 
advisable  not  only  that  a  minister  should  avoid  introducing  into  the  speoi 
Crown  any  subject  that  might  provoke  warm,  perhaps  acrimonious,  delMi 
which  political  opinions  might  differ;  but  I  think  it  advisable  that  he  ali^ 
committing  the  House  of  Commons  without  full  notice  on  any  questior 
rather  than  read  the  speech  the  day  before,  and  expert  the  House  of  Of 
ready  to  discuss  all  matters  that  might  be  contained  in  it.    Sir,  I  an 
that  the  general  tenor  of  the  speech  meets  so  mnch  the  approbadofl 
lord.    Reserving  himsdf  entiruy  on  the  question  of  Ireland,  with  rtf 
the  noble  lord  Ims  given  a  distinct  notice,  1  must  say  I  heard  with  gre 
the  noble  lord  means  to  give  to  the  address  his  hearty  and  cordial  eoncp 
more  than  consoles  me  for  some  of  those  taunts  in  which  he  has  w* 
eoorse  of  his  speech.    With  respect  to  France,  the  noble  lord  in  hit 
thooght  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  period  when  there  was  an  onfortni 
diseofdance  in  sentiment  and  action  between  France  and  this  < 
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kr  aH  wai  (ftod  be  added  that  he  thought  I  had  the  honour  to  concur  with  him  in 
UiS  geoenl  prineiple),  that  although  it  might  he  true  that  in  a  new  state  of  society, 
iM  afeCf«eted1y  speaking,  there  should  be  no  protection  for  native  interests,  yet  in 
t  cosBtry  like  oun,  with  such  complicated  relations  and  such  large  vested  interests, 
lad  vitb  so  vast  an  JHsiount  of  taxation,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  apply  principles 
^m  abilrietedly  right,  incurring  the  risk  of  a  great  disturbance  of  capital  ana  of 
pal  injiiry  to  those  engaged  in  existing  arrangements.  Sir,  in  that  general  princi- 
ii«  I  do  eertainlj  conenr.  I  belicTe  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws  would  produce 
^T?st  eoofusion  and  distress.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  us— the 
<  iiarwse  between  the  fixed  duty  and  the  g^raduated  scale.  Now,  here  I  retain  my 
-«a  opioions.  Agreeing  in  the  general  principles  as  I  have  stated,  with  the  noble 
'H.  1m  proposes  to  secure  his  protection  by  a  fixed  duty,  and  lie  says  members  of 
.vfismeot  are  liable  to  the  invidious  imputation  of  being  actuated  by  personal 
stereste  in  advocating  the  sliding- scale.  Surely  the  same  suspicion  attaches  to  the 
ti^  duty"  ^an.  The  noble  lord  might  say,  I  propose  this  fixed  duty  for  the  purposes 
freteaue,  bat  if  that  duty  be  carried  high,  though  intended  by  him  for  revenue 
%r«ly,  it  operates  in  the  same  way  as  a  graduated  duty— it  operates  as  a  protection. 
It'tbe  noble  lord  intend  it  for  revenue  merely, — if  he  think  there  is  no  claim  on  the 
ptn  of  the  a^cultnral  interest  to  protection  in  any  shape  whatever,  then  I  retain 
ray  ofMoioa  that  the  noble  lord  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  resist  the  argument, 
XI  if  this  duty  be  laid  on  foreign  corn  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  only,  and  not 
tr  protection,  why  not  apply  it  to  corn  of  domestic  produce  ?  When  the  noble  lord 
K  .kfiending  his  fixed  duty  on  wheat  as  a  fixed  duty  imposed,  not  for  protection, 
fc  a  for  reTeone,  he  will  have  the  case  of  barley  and  of  malt  quoted  against  him,  and 
v>Il  be  told  that  with  respect  to  other  descriptions  of  corn,  such  as  barley,  we  do 
ra:^  a  large  revenue  from  onr  domestic  produce,  and  that  if  you  do  think  it  right 
■•>  bive  a  dutT  on  wheat,  not  for  protection,  but  for  revenue,  why  not  lay  a  tax  on 
vbsst  groona  at  the  mill,  and  not  confine  yourselves  to  taxes  on  the  imports.  Why 
!:£!  ponne,  with  respect  to  wheat,  the  course  you  have  taken  with  respect  to  barley, 
iB-J  subject  both  foreign  and  home  produce  to  equal  dnties — provided  you  are  sincere 
•'  eoforcing  your  duty,  not  on  account  of  protection,  but  really  mean  to  impose  it 
'-£  account  of  revenae.  And  what  would  you,  say  to  the  representatives  on  whom 
}  .'U  say  it  is  so  invidious  to  bestow  protection  on  their  own  interests  ?  Would  you 
uj,  *^i  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  give  you  protection ;  it  is  a  very  invidious  thing, 
ivi  1  think  you  have  no  right  to  it,  but  I  am  obliged  to  confer  this  unexpected  bene- 
\t  oa  yon  most  reluctantly,  because  I  mean  to  enforce  my  duty  on  foreign  com,  not 
tf  r  protection,  but  for  revenue.**  The  noble  lord,  I  think,  wpuld  find  it  difiicult  to 
r^rfiil  on  hb  constituents  to  adopt  that  distinction.  Sir,  I  stated  last  year— not 
tecaate  I  contemplated  alteration  in  the  law  at  any  future  period,  but  because  the 
'-j'jcsitioa  was  put  to  me,  that  the  government  were  not  then  prepared  to  alter  the 
'iktisg  law.  But  when  pressed  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  make  a  decla- 
*tfion  that  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  I  would  adhere  to  the  exist- 
*''S  law,  i  said  that  saeh  a  declaration  on  my  part  was  inconsistent  with  the  duty 
«iH^  I  owed  to  the  Crown,  but  I  did  not  state  that  for  the  purpose  of  reserving  to 
f*-*e  government  any  escape  from  this  question.  The  bun.  gentleman  has  said 
tti!  Tou  have  three  courses  open  to  you ;  that  you  may  either  repeal  that  law,  for  as 
'tr  Si  a  fixed  duty  is  concerned,  says  the  hon.  gentleman,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
''•r  yon  (the  government)  to  propose  it.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  impossible  for 
utT  man  to  do.  1  hope  lion,  gentlemen  do  not  think  that  her  Majcsty^s  government 
t*tf  making  any  reservation  with  respect  to  this.  But  when  the  noble  lord  shall 
think  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  commuuity,  protection 
*)ij  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  total  repeal,  whenever  that  alteration  in  public  opinion 
•nail  have  taken  place,  I  am  strongly  inclinetl  to  think  that  the  noble  lord  will  be 
'^  party  to  propose  a  fixed  duty,  and  not  myself.  But  the  experience  of  the  present 
<.orB-law  has  not  in  the  slighest  degree  shaken  my  opinion  in  preferring  the  prin« 
•riple  of  the  graduated  teeie  to  that  of  the  fixed  dutv.  1  gave  it  the  preference  at 
tbe  tine  I  proposed  it;  and  nothing  that  has  yet  happened  has  inauced  me  to 
rhftoge  my  opinion.  I  say,  therefore,  now,  as  I  said  last  year,  though  I  should  not, 
w  tlie  part  of  the  government,  think  it  consistent  with  my  public  duty  to  conciliate 
lopport  by  an  engaaement  to  adhere,  under  all  circumstances,  to  a  particular  law 
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game  time,  with  a  free  expression  of  the  popular  will.  If  there  is  disconlance  between 
France  and  England  at  a  period  of  such  a  great  social  revolution  in  Greece — if,  as  I 
said  before,  there  is  an  English  party  and  a  French  party,  and  this  man  is  at  the  head  of 
the  English  party,  and  another  man  at  the  head  of  the  French  parry,  there  is  little  pro- 
bability that  the  march  of  events  will  be  sniootb,  and  the  result  of  that  effort  to  establish 
these  institutions  successful.  But  when  Sir  E.  Lyons  is  enabled  to  write  on  the  10th  of 
January  last,  as  he  did  write,  and  a^  Ii^ad  tl>is  day. — *^  This  is  the  advice  which,  when 
consulted,  I  have  given,  and  I  rejoice  to  say  that  I  can  rely  upon  the  entire,  the  cor- 
dial, the  persevering  support,  of  the  same  opinions  from  M.  Piscatory,  the  minister  of 
France,'^ — I  ask,  is  not  that  alone  a  decided  proof  at  such  a  crisis  of  a  nation's  fate,  &t' 
the  great  advantage  of  agreement  between  two  such  countries  as  England  and  France  ? 
The  hon.  member  for  Montrose,  who  is  the  representative  of  o*ne  set  of  opinions  in 
this  House,  I  presume  I  may  call  him  the  organ  of  extreme  popular  opinions,  an«l 
the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  the  city  of  London,  the  representative  and  organ  of 
a  great  party  in  this  House  opposed  to  the  government,  have  declared  their  concur- 
rence in  the  sentiment  I  have  ventured  to  express  as  to  the  importance  of  that  agrct'- 
ment  I  believe  they  are  the  feeling.^  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
There  is  no  wish  here  to  recur  to  past  animosities,  or  revive  those  feelings  of  natiooiil 
antipathy  and  hostility,  which  ought  to  be  converted  on  account  of  our  vicinity  Into 
sentiments  of  reciprocal  and  mutual  good-will.  Such  feelings  are,  in  fact,  enter- 
tained, notwithstanding  our  past  conflicts,  by  the  great  body  of  the  people.  M'u 
admit  the  glory  of  France;  we  admit  her  military  renown.  No  country  in  the 
world  has  attained  a  higher  reputation  in  war,  by  the  skill  of  her  great  commander-i 
and  the  intrepid  valour  of  her  soldiers,  than  France.  I  do  hope  that  great  and 
po«?erful  people  will  feel  so  conscious  of  their  honour  and  renown,  that  they  will 
not  think  it  necessary  to  countenance  feelings  of  hostility,  or  recur  to  past  military 
operations  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  France  that  reputation  of  which  they  don  t 
stand  in  need.  I  believe  the  coniial  concurrence  of  the  House  in  an  address,  de- 
claring satisfaction  at  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries,  will  go  far  to 
satisfy  the  people  of  France  that  such  are  our  honest  and  unaffected  feelings.  Sir, 
with  respect  to  Ireland,  I  shall  follow  the  example  of  the  noble  lord.  Her  Majesty 
declares  her  reluctance,  while  the  legal  proceedings  are  pending,  to  refer  to  those 
proceedings;  and  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  refer  to  parties  connected  with  affairs  in 
that  country  without  in  some  way  alluding  to  the  trials  now  going  on.  The  noble 
lord  has  named  a  day  (in  anticipation  that  those  trials  will  then  be  closed)  when  he 
intends  to  bring  forward  the  affairs  of  that  country;  and  I  am  on  that  account  ihe 
less  disposed  to  refer  to  those  matters.  Sir,  almost  the  only  other  subject  of  im- 
portance to  which  the  noble  lord  alluded  was  that  of  the  Corn-laws.  The  hon. 
member  for  Montrose  stated,  that  in  1841,  I  complained  of  the  then  government  for 
not  intimating  in  the  royal  speech  their  intention  of  bringing  forward  that  subject, 
and  I  recollect  observing  that,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  and  the 
complicated  interests  it  involved,  when  the  government  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
bring  it  forward,  they  should  have  taken  that  course  which  the  present  government 
pursued  in  1842,  wlien  there  was  a  distinct  reference  in  the  royal  speech  to  the 
Corn-laws,  and  a  recommendation  to  take  them  under  opnsideration.  The  hi>n. 
member  added,  that^s  the  subject  is  not  mentioned  in  the  speech  this  session,  «e 
do  not,  he  supposes,  intend  to  alter  the  existing  law.  Sir,  he  is  right  in  that  sn])< 
position.  Had  the  government  entertained  any  such  intention,  they  would  have 
intimated  it  in  the  speech  from  the  throne ;  and  he  is,  therefore,  correct  in  the  io- 
ference  he  draws  from  our  silence.  The  niible  lord  said,  he  thought  the  agricul- 
turists— whom,  sometimes,  curiously  enough,  he  defends  against  me,  while  at  otherv. 
he  attacks  them  himself,  have  reason  to  complain  of  my  conduct.  He  says,  there 
are  three  classes  of  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws.  [Lord  J.  Ro89e!] : 
*^  On  commercial  policy,  generally."]  I  thought  the  noble  lord  spoke  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Com^laws.  One  opinion,  he  said,  was,  that  it  was  desirable  to  protect 
native  produce;  that  the  present  protection  was  not  suflicient,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  carried  to  a  greater  extent,  reganlless  of  our  foreign  trade.  Another  opinion,  he 
said,  was,  that  uiere  ought  to  be  an  immediate  and  total  repeal  of  all  duties  on  com : 
that  if  taxation  existed,  it  should  exist  only  as  the  means  of  raising  revenue,  and 
should  not  be  instrumental  to  ^*  protection,"  properly  so  called.    A  third  opinioo. 
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!w  Mid,  WHS  (and  be  added  that  he  thought  I  had  (he  honour  to  concur  with  him  in 
ibe  general  principle),  that  although  it  might  he  true  that  in  a  new  state  of  society, 
tod  abstractedly  speaking,  there  should  be  no  protection  for  native  interests,  yet  in 
t  cooDtiy  like  ours,  with  such  complicated  relations  and  such  large  Tested  interests, 
and  with  so  tast  an  amount  of  taxation,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  apply  principles 
ercQ  abstnMstedty  right,  incurring  the  risk  of  a  great  disturbance  of  capital  and  of 
gnat  injory  to  those  engaged  in  existing  arrangements.  Sir,  in  that  general  princi- 
ple I  do  certainly  concur.  I  believe  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws  would  produce 
great  coofasion  and  distress.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  hetween  us — the 
diference  between  the  fixed  duty  and  the  graduated  scale.  Now,  here  I  retain  ray 
own  opinions.  Agreeing  in  the  general  principles  as  I  have  stated,  with  the  noble 
M,  hn  proposes  to  secure  his  protection  by  a  fixed  duty,  and  he  says  members  of 
piriiament  are  liable  to  the  invidious  imputation  of  being  actuated  by  personal 
interests  io  advocating  the  sliding-scale.  Surely  the  same  suspicion  attaches  to  the 
fixed  duty  (dan.  The  noble  lord  might  say,  1  propose  this  fixed  duty  for  the  purposes 
of  rerenoe,  but  if  that  duty  be  carried  high,  though  intended  by  him  for  revenue 
merely,  it  operates  in  the  same  way  as  a  graduated  duty— it  operates  as  a  protection. 
If  the  noble  lord  intend  it  for  revenue  merely, — if  he  think  there  is  no  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  agricultural  interest  to  protection  in  any  shape  whatever,  then  I  retain 
my  opinion  SiBt  the  noble  lord  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  resist  the  argument, 
ikatif  this  duty  be  laid  on  foreign  corn  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  only,  and  not 
for  protection,  why  not  apply  it  to  corn  of  domestic  produce  ?  When  the  noble  lord 
is  defending  his  fixed  duty  on  wheat  as  a  fixed  duty  imposed,  not  for  protection, 
bat  for  revenue,  he  will  have  the  case  of  barley  and  of  malt  quoted  against  him,  antl 
vill  be  told  that  with  respect  to  other  descriptions  of  corn,  such  as  barley,  we  do 
nine  a  large  revenue  from  our  domestic  produce,  and  that  if  you  do  think  it  right 
to  have  a  duty  on  wheat,  not  for  protection,  but  for  revenue,  why  not  lay  a  tax  on 
vheat  ground  at  the  mill,  and  not  confine  yourselves  to  taxes  on  the  imports.  Why 
not  pnreue,  with  respect  to  wheat,  the  course  you  have  taken  with  respect  to  barley, 
and  subject  both  foreign  and  home  produce  to  equal  dnties — provided  you  are  sincere 
to  enforcing  your  duty,  not  on  account  of  protection,  but  really  mean  to  impose  it 
00  account  of  revenue.  And  what  would  you  say  to  the  representatives  on  whom 
TOO  say  it  is  so  invidious  to  bestow  protection  on  their  own  interests  ?  Would  you 
say,  ^M  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  give  you  protection;  it  is  a  very  invidious  thing, 
aod  I  think  you  have  no  right  to  it,  but  I  am  obliged  to  confer  this  unexpected  bene- 
tit  on  you  most  reluctantly,  because  I  mean  to  enforce  my  duty  on  foreign  corn,  not 
for  protection,  but  for  revenue.*'  The  noble  lord,  I  think,  wpuld  flS^  it  diflScuU  to 
prevail  on  his  constituents  to  adopt  that  distinction.  Sir,  I  stated  last  year — not 
becaose  I  contemplated  alteration  in  the  law  at  any  future  period,  but  because  the 
question  was  put  to  me,  that  the  government  were  not  then  prepared  to  alter  the 
existing  law.  But  when  pressed  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  make  a  decla- 
ration that  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  I  would  adhere  to  the  exi^t- 
in<^Uiw,  I  sud  that  such  a  declaration  on  my  part  was  inconsistent  with  the  duty 
which  I  owed  to  the  Crown,  but  I  did  not  state  that  for  the  purpose  of  reserving  to 
ttie  government  any  escape  from  this  qnestinn.  The  hon.  gentleman  has  said 
that  you  have  three  courses  open  to  you ;  that  you  may  either  repeal  that  law,  for  as 
far  as  a  fixed  duty  is  concerned,  says  the  hon.  gentleman,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  you  (the  government)  to  propose  it.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  impossible  for 
any  man  to  do.  I  hope 'hon.  gentlemen  do  not  think  that  her  Majesty *s  government 
■re  making  any  reservation  with  respect  to  this.  But  when  the  noble  lord  shall 
think  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  community,  protection 
may  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  total  repeal,  whenever  that  alteration  in  public  opinion 
»hall  have  taken  place,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  noble  lord  will  be 
the  party  to  propose  a  fixed  duty,  and  not  mvself.  But  the  experience  of  the  present 
Corn-law  has  not  in  the  shVhest  degree  shaken  my  opinion  in  preferring  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  graduated  scale  to  that  of  the  fixed  duty.  I  gave  it  the  preference  at 
the  time  I  proposed  it;  and  nothing  that  has  yet  happened  has  induced  me  to 
change  my  opinion.  I  say,  therefore,  now,  as  I  said  last  year,  though  I  should  not, 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  think  it  consistent  with  my  public  duty  to  conciliate 
iup(iort  by  ao  onffaffement  to  adhere,  under  all  circumstances,  to  a  particular  law 
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respecting  the  imposition  of  duties— yet  I  can  with  equal  truth  say,  I  have  not  con- 
templated, and  do  not  contemplate,  an  alteration  in  the  present  Corn-law.     Why 
should  the  goTernment  contemplate  such  an  alteration  ?    I  believe  the  prices  of  corn 
since  the  alteration  of  the  present  law  have  been  at  least  as  fixed,  and  subject  U>  as 
little  fJteration,  as  at  any  previous  time.    Look  to  the  prices  of  corn  during  the  last 
three  or  four  months,    it  is  very  difficult  to  find  any  period  when  tlie  prices  of  core 
were  more  regular  or  more  fixed,  with  fewer  variations  than  in  any  former  period. 
The  price  has  varied  from  50$.  to  62s. ;  and,  I  believe,  that  for  the  last  three  or  four 
months  that  has  been  the  extent  of  the  variation.    And  then  as  to  the  price  of  com 
in  relation  to  dedrness.    I  have  here  an  account  of  the  average  prices  of  com  for  the 
last  fifty-four  years,  from  1790.    I  find  that  the  present  average  price  of  wheat  is 
50«.  Id.     Out  of  the  fifty- four  years  there  are  only  seven  in  which  the  average  pric« 
has  been  less  than  the  present  price ;  whilst  in  forty-seven  years  it  has  boen  higher. 
Consequently,  neither  on  account  of  the  price  of  com,  nor  on  account  of  variations 
in  that  price,  am  I  led  to  form  a  more  unfavourable  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
operations  of  the  present  law,  than  I  entertained  at  the  time  when,  on  the  pan  of 
the  Government,  I  proposed  it ;  and  I  can  consistently  again  say,  that  the  inference 
dravm  by  the  hon.  gentleman  from  the  silence  on  this  subject  in  her  Majesty's 
speech  is  correct;  and  that,  though  the  government  do  not  bind  themselves  by 
engagements  inconsistent  with  their  doty  to  the  Sovereign  and  the  country,  they 
have  not  contemplated,  and  do  not  contemplate,  any  alteration  of  the  law  which  at 
present  regulates  the  importation  of  com.     Sir,  I  do  earnestly  hope  that  the  geotrral 
state  of  the  country  justifies  the  expression  with  regard  to  it  introduced  into  tho 
speech  from  the  throne.    I  do  believe  there  has  b^n  a  material  improvemeot  in 
some  important  branches  of  manufactures  and  trade.    There  was  a  great  change  in 
the  customs  duties  in  1842,  and  there  was,  I  think,  a  disposition  to  draw  too  hasty 
a  conclusion  as  to  the  operation  of  that  change.     Government  asked  for  time,  in 
onler  to  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  alteration. 
When  we  mentioned,  last  year,  that  we  thought  there  were  indications  of  improve- 
ment, though  the  noble  lord  says  be  joined  us  in  the  expression  of  that  opinion,  yet 
I  recollect  well  the  statement  was  doubted  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  aoii  we 
were  told  we  had  nothing  but  prospects  of  increasing  depression.    I  hope  that  it  is 
now  admitted  that  a  material  improvement  has  taken  place  in  some  branches  of 
manufacture.     The  iron  trade,  I  am  aware,  is  still  in  a  state  of  depression ;  hot,  as 
was  justly  said  by  my  hon.  friend,  the  demaod  for  increased  means  of  communica* 
fion  throughout  the  country,  the  proposals  for  new  railways,  the  increased  prosperity 
of  those  manufactures  which  require  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron,  will  all  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  that  article ;  and  I  do  trust  that  the 
operation  of  these  causes  will  influence  the  iron  trade  in  tum,  and  that  we  shall  not 
only  find  indications  of,  but  substantial  and  active  improvements.     With  respect  to 
the  revenue  -her  M^esty's  government,  professing  not  to  lepresent  it  in  too  bright 
colours,  state  a  fact  to  the  Ilouse  which  is  consistent  with  truth,  viz.,  that  in  the 
present  year  the  course  of  deficiency  has  been  suspended,  and  that  the  reveone  of 
the  present  year  will  at  least  be  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  existing  citaiiges.     I 
trust,  therefore,  that  the  House  believe  that  we  do  meet  parliament  m  the  present 
year  under  improved  circumstances.     Looking  to  our  foreign  policy,  and  to  tlie 
questions  which  we  have  arranged  with  the  United  States— -a  country  with  which  we 
maintain  relations  probably  as  important  even  as  those  we  maintain  with  France — 
if  we  have  not  settled  all  the  questions  of  difference  with  that  cotmtry,  we  have  at 
any  rate  removed  those  immediate  obstructions  to  a  good  understanding  which, 
two  years  a^,  threatened  the  relations  oT  amity  that  subsisted  between  ns.     With 
France,  without  concession  or  compQ>mise  on  the  part  of  either  government,  we  are 
justified  in  stating,  that  the  most  friendly  understanding  prevails;  and  w«  have 
found  that  friendly  understanding  telling  with  advantage  in  every  quarter  of  xhe 
globe  in  which  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  come  in  contact.     The  balance 
between  revenue  and  expenditure  is  equalised ;  and  at  any  rate  we  have  this  year 
put  a  stop  to  the  accumulation  of  debt.     That  depression  which  visited  some  of  the 
great  interests  of  this  country,  and  which  caused  such  deprivation  and  soflmiMC 
amongst  the  working  classes,  is  at  least  in  a  considerable  degree  converted  into 
growing  prosperity— -a  prosperity  which,  I  trust,  will  become  still  greater.    I  know 
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perfeedjr  ^1^1  tliit,  although  suffering  and  prifation  are  relieved,  there  still  eSLists,  ih 
nuoy  parts  of  the  coantry,  distress  which  we  cannot  tiew  without  sympathy ;  but 
this,  I  trsst  aUo,  is  in  the  course  of  being  lessened,  if  not  removed.  And,  on  the 
wholes  I  do  trust  that  I  am  justiBed  in  stating,  that  in  the  performance  of  our  dtities 
toMraids  the  Crown  and  the  country,  with  respect  both  to  foreign  relations,  the  con- 
dition of  trader  and  the  state  of  the  revenue,  that  we  are  enabled  to  present  ourselvM 
before  the  aaserabled  parliament  of  tliis  country  as  having  fulfilled  the  expectations 
which  we  held  out  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  empire,  and  the  effects  of  the  measures 
we  proposed,  and  that  you  will  deem  we  have  not  been  wanting  in  the  duties  which 
we  owe  to  otir  sovereign  and  the  country. 

The  House,  after  a  long  discussion,  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  words  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Crawford  be  inserted :  Ayes,  29 ;  Noes,  2S5 ;  majority,  256.  An 
•Biendment  by  Mr.  Hume  was  also  negatived,  and  the  House  adjourned. 


STOPPING  THE  SUPPLIES. 
Febbuary  6,  1844. 

Upon  the  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for  going  into  Committee  of  Supply — ^Mf . 
S.  Orawfofd  proposed  an  amendment,  to  the  effect,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  House, 
ss  feproaonting  the  people,  to  inquire  into  the  various  causes  of  complaint  under 
which  the  people  were  suffering,  and  that  those  complaints,  if  justly  made,  should  be 
redressed  previously  to  granting  the  supplies. 

SiB  RoBXBT  Peu.  :  Sir,  I  am  verv  willing  to  admit  that  the  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
Rte  is  folly  eotitied  to  that  credit  which  he  took  to  himself  of  having  discusM  that 
motioo  he  has  this  night  brought  forward,  with  moderation  and  temper.  I  think  it 
is  impoeeible  for  any  man  who  has  listened  to  the  observations  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
not  to  admit  this — and  I  think,  also,  that  it  would  not  be  just  to  attempt  to  raise  any 
prejudice  i^ainst  this  motion  by  imputing  to  the  hon.  gentleman  the  possible  design, 
at  any  future  period,  to  obstmct  the  business  of  this  House  by  frequent  and  vexatious 
motions  of  adjournment.  Whatever  course  the  hon.  gentleman  may  be  hereafter 
advised  Co  adop| — and  ray  confidence  in  his  good  sense  leads  me  to  hope  that  unless 
tBpported4»y  a  very  large  body  of  the  people  out  of  doors,  and  by  a  majority  within 
the  Uooaaw  he  would  not  consider  himself  justified  in  pursuing  that  one  to  which  I 
have  just  referred.  Of  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  we  must  judge  by  a  refer- 
eoee  to  its  own  merits ;  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  admit  that  I  have  met  it  in  a 
eorrespooding  spirit  with  that  in  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  brought  it  under  our 
Botioew  I  tdte,  therefore,  this  resolution  as  it  is,  and  I  ask  the  House  at  once 
whether,  or  not,  it  be  for  the  public  interest  that  this  House  should  pass  a  vote  in 
&vour  of  if  ?  The  resolution, 'Sir,  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  insists  on  its 
being  the  immediate  duty  of  this  House  to  make  inquiry  into  grievances  alleged  or 
eompleined  of;  and  the  second  point  denies  the  competency  of  the  House  to  grant 
supplies  or  to  perform  any  l^slative  functions  whatever,  by  a  defect  in  its  coo- 
stitutaon.  Why,  Sir,  if  this  resolution  were  to  be  carried,  the  House  of  Commons 
woqU,  to  use  a  quotation  of  the  hon.  member  opposite,  pronounce  itself  criminal 
io  the  faoe  of  the  country,  and  the  sooner  it  abandons  its  duty  the  better. 
Thb  resolution,  as  well  as  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  is  an  impeach^ 
nent  of  the  power  and  com|)eteney  of  the  House,  the  remedy  suggested  for 
whidi  would  be  the  greatest  social  revolution  which  any  country  has  ever 
witnessed.  Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  enumerates,  among  the  grievances  of  the 
people,  which  be  alleges  require  immediate  redress,  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the 
East  India  Company,  and  the  monopoly  granted  to  the  Bank  of  England.  He 
there  eooaplaios  of  the  passing  of  the  New  Poor-law,  and  considers  that  it  afibrds  a 
just  gfonod  of  complaint,  and  requires,  with  these  monopolies  I  have  named,  an 
immediate  inquiry*  Tlte  hon.  gentleman  then  passed  on  to  the  Church  Establish- 
meot«  and  stated,  that  the  people  of  this  countipr  were  disposed  to  complain  of  the 
exifttenoe  of  the  Church  Establishment  in  this  portion  of  the  empire,  whilst  in 
Ireland  he  considers  it  to  be  a  still  greater  grievance  than  in  this  country,  in  conse- 
quence «f  the  peculiar  state  of  sodety  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.    Even  in  Scot- 
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land,  too,  says  the  hon.  geDtleman,  the  people  begin  to  complain  of  a  Chnreh 
Establishment.  Not  satisfied  with  these  complaints,  the  hon.  gentleman  even  in* 
eludes  in  his  catalogue  of  grievances  the  new  police  force  of  the  country;  and 
among  the  various  establishments  respecting  which  he  prefers  chai^ges  against  par- 
liament, is  that  of  the  old  office  of  constitutional  constable  of  the  al^lition  of  which 
he  complains,  and  of  its  supersession  by  a  hired  force.  The  Corn-laws  coi»titate, 
also,  another  great  grievance;  ^nd  what  the  hon.  gentleman  proposes  is,  that  we 
should  withhold  supplies  to  the  Crown  until  all  these  various  matters — the  charter 
of  the  East  India  Company,  the  Bank  charter,  the  new  Poor-law,  the  Church 
Establishment,  the  Corn-laws,  and  the  constabulary  force — shall  have  been  investi- 
gated; in  short,  until  the  House  of  Commons  shall  have  passed  a  resolntion  to  make 
one  simultaneous  inquiry  into  all  these  questions — ^that  is  to  say,  the  supplies  having 
been  voted,  for  the  service  of  the  year,  from  April  1843,  until  April  1844,  the  IJouse 
of  Commons  shall  insUtute  such  fln  inouiry  as  this,  into  the  entire  social  state  of  the 
three  constituent  parts  of, the  Uoited  kingdom,  and  of  our  colonial  dependencies. 
Such  a  course  of  proceeding.  Sir,  is  perfectly  impracticable.  And  does  the  hon. 
member  suppose — even  if  his  own  views  of  the  state  of  society  justify  him  in 
asserting  >every  thing  that  is  contained  in  his  resolution^loes  the  hon.  member 
seriously  think  that  it  would  conduce  to  the  remedy  of  any  one  of  these  complaints 
he  has  preferred  against  us,  or  that  it  would  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  any 
question  connected  with  a  complicated  state  of  society  such  as  our  own,  that  we 
snould  proceed  to  pass  a  resolution  such  as  this?  In  the  first  place,  how,  let  me 
ask,  is  such  an  inouiry  to  be  made?  The  hon.  gentleman  does  not  mean  to  hring 
forwanl  a  motion  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing 
the  government.  We  understand  that — we  know  that  such  a  motion  implies  a  want 
of  confidence  in  the  government.  The  House,  generally,  on  such  a  question,  looked 
upon  a  motion  involving  it  as  representing  the  views  of  one  party  in  parliament  in 
opposition  to  those  of  the  other;  but  what  the  hon.  gentleman  proposes  is,  that 
before  we  grant  to  the  Crown  the  usual  supplies  for  the  public  service,  we  shall 
resolve  ourselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting 
an  inquiry  into  all  these  various  and  important  matters.  Why,  Sir,  what  woold  be 
the  effect  of  such  a  step,  even  were  it  possible?  Its  effect  would  be  to  raise  ex- 
pectations we  could  never  gratify — whilst  the  still  more  probable  result  of  such  a 
resolution  would  be  a  perfect  conviction  of  the  folly  of  the  House  wMch  should 
agree  to  it.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  is  not  contented  with  affirming  the  |K>licy  of 
his  resolution;  he  goes  stiii  further,  and,  in  the  second  portion  of  it,  he  says,  that 
•'  This  House  can  have  no  right  to  vote  supplies,  except,  as  behig  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  the  charges  brought  against  its 
present  constitution  and  oompetency  in  the  petitions  which  have  been  received  and 
recorded  among  its  proceedings,  should  be  inquired  into,  and,  if  found  to  be  justly 
made,  redressed  before  thia  House  shall  proceed  to  the  voting  of  supplies.** 

And  then  the  hon.  gentleman  refers  to  a  petition  presented  some  two  or  three 
^rs  ago,  and  very  numerously  signed,  which  impeached  the  competency  of  the 
Hou?e,  and  asks  us  how  we  can  with  decency  enter  upon  the  duty  of  voting  supplier 
for  the  service  of  her  Mi^esty  before  we  have  inquired  into  all  the  charges  containeti 
in  that  petition.  Why,  that  petition  demanded  a  complete  and  radical  reform  in 
parliament  as  essential  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  people.  The  hon.  membt^r 
who  seconded  this  resolution,  stated  that  there  are  six  millions  of  adult  nopulatioo 
in  this  country,  and  that  only  one  million  of  them  are  represented  in  the  legislature 
—  that  the  House  is  guilty  of  having  subjected  the  remaining  ^ve  millions  to  taxation, 
without  giving  them,  at  the  same  time,  a  fair  and  adequate  representation  in 
pariiament;  and  his  proposition  is,  that  we  shall  confer  the  right  of  the  suflTniji^ 
upon  the  whole  of  them.  The  hon.  gentleman  does  not  come  forward  as  the  advocate 
Of  household  suffrage,  but  maintains  that  the  right  to  possess  the  franchise  shall  Iw 
co-extensive  with  taxation.  But  if  that  principle  be  a  just  one,  I  confess  I  do  not 
see  how  be  can  refuse  the  right  to  the  female  portion  of  the  community.  Thonph 
the  hon.  gentleman  says  that  it  is  unjust  to  subject  fkye  millions  of  people  to  W 
taxed  without  possessing  the  right  of  the  suffrage,  he  is  obliged  to  limit  his  pr». 
position  to  something  less  extensive— and  excludes  females,  while  on  his  principles 
Dotn  the  male  and  female  portion  of  the  comovinity  ought  to  be  invested  with  ihe 
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riglit  to  vote.  The  bon.  gentleman  appears  to  Fay,  that  they  ought.  I  can  only 
»?.  then,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  comes  forward  as  a  more  comprehensive  reformer 
Utto  any  that  has  hitherto  appeared  in  this  Honse.  But  w.hy  limit  the  right  of 
sofoge  to  ad  alts  alone?  You  subject  parties  under  age  to  taxation,  and  vou  make 
the  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age  liable  to  serve  in  the  army,  and  according  to  the 
priaeiple  hud  down  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  if  you  impose  taxation  on  such  a  person, 
Toa  ougfar,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  him  the  right  to  the  suffrage  to  an  equal  extent, 
lodeed,  the  hon.  gentleman's  proposal  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  that  the 
whole  of  the  population  of  this  country,  and  of  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
▼ho  pav  taxes  through  the  operation  of  indirect  taxation,  shall,  both  male  and 
female,  have  a  share  in  the  representation  of  th»  people.  If  the  principle  of  the  hon. 
gentkinan  be  a  just  principle^  is  it  possible  he  can  contest  this  conclusion  ?  and 
depend  npon  it,  his  new  Honse  of  Commons  will  very  speedily  be  liable  to  the  same 
djsrges  as  are  brought  ag!ainst  the  present,  and  that  a  petition  will  necessarily  bo 
looQ  numerously  signed  by  females  and  youths  and  presented  to  it,  saying — **  We 
are  entitled  to  the  right  of  the  franchise'* — and  the  new  House^  arraigned  by 
haodreds  and  by  thousands  of  persons>  will  end  in  being  bound  to  admit  its  own  in- 
eompeteocy,  and  be  exposed  to  the  same  charges  as  are  now  brought  by  the  hon. 
ireotleman,  and  those  who  think  with  him,  against  the  present  House  of  Commons. 
From  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  I  should  have  thought  he  was  contending 
for  a  repeal  of  the  reform  bill — and  for  a  return  to  the  old  boroughmongering 
parliament;  for  his  argument  was,  that  the  infusion  of  the  democratic  principle 
ioto  thb  Honse  has  disappointed  the  public  expectation,  and  inflicted  a  heavier 
burthen  of  taxation  on  the  country  than  it  had  before  been  required  to  bear.  The 
boo.  gentleman  did  not)  certainly,  bring  this  forward  as  a  taunt  against  reformers 
—be  was  not  prepared  to  twit  the  noble  author  of  the  reform  bill  on  this  account — 
but  he  brought  his  estimates  with  respect  to  different  periods  together,  and  shewed 
that,  onder  the  reform  bill,  there  had  been  an  addition  of  £10,000,000  to  the 
burthens  of  the  people.  He  says  that,  in  the  year  1822,,  the  more  moderate  parlia- 
ineot  of  that  day  had  a  standing  army  of  only  91,000  men — that  you  have  reformed 
the  parliament,  and  the  army  is  now  augmented  to  137,000,  and  the  taxes  also  are 
very  heavily  increased.  It  would  be  a  legitimate  conclusion  from  the  hon. 
geotleman^a  principles  to  go  back  to  those  happy  times  when  the  army  was  no 
greater  thao  the  amount  he  states,  than  to  follow  the  hon.  gentleman  in  the  perilous 
career  he  proposes — for  his  whole  argument  went  to  show  that  economy  of  the  public 
mooey,  and  a  resistance  to  oppression,  do  not  depend  .upon  the  constitution  of  this 
nou5e,  but  upon  the  virtue  of  the  men  in  it.  The  hon.  gentleman  went  back  to 
the  year  1692,  and  says,  that  the  House  of  Commons  of  that  day  claimed  for  the 
people  the  right  of  having  frequent  parliaments.  William  the  third,  a  powerful 
m«>iiarch,  departed  from  the  engagement  he  had  entered  into  in  this  respect,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  House  of  Commons  determined  to  refuse  the  supplies 
till  the  public  faith,  which  had  been  pledged  by  the  Crown^  should  have  been 
fulfilled.  But  that  virtuous  parliament,  which,  |n  two  successive  years — ^backed, 
too,  by  the  House  of  Lords— -controlled,  and  justly  controlled,  the  will  of  the  Crown, 
bad  a  much  less  free  constitution  than  the  present  parliament  eiyoys;  and  I  must 
ay,  jodgiog  from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  I  should  have  inferred  that 
be  is  no  friend  to  tho  present  parliament,  and  that  he  is  making  an  ingenious 
■Tfumeot  to  show  his  preference  to  be  in  favonr  of  going  back  to  that  of  1822 — 
oaj,  still  further,  if  you  have  the  courage  to  do  ao^ven  to  the  parliament  of  1692. 
But  again,  the  hon.  gentleman*s  condemnation  of  this  present  parliament  was 
somewhat  qualified,  for  the  hon.  gentleman,  paying  a  compliment  to  myself,  for  which 
I  beg  to  return  him  my  sinoelre  acknowledgments,  said  that  when  it  became  neces- 
sary for  us  to  make  a  great  exertion  to  equalise  the  revenue  with  the  expenditure,  o 
the  country,  the  present  parliament  did,  what?  Impose  additional  burthens  on  the 
poorer  claraea,  and  duties  upon  articles  which  though  not  of  exact  necessity,  vet  in 
■  great  measure,  partake  of  that  character?  No;  the  hon.  gentleman^s  charge 
against  the  present  parliament  was  not  that  they  iududed  in  their  taxation  articles 
of  general  eonsomption,  but  that  they  were  contented  to  lay  an  additional  burthen 
upon  themselves,  instead  of  trying  to  lay  it  on  the  great  body  of  the  people.  And 
they  did  io— but  I%annot  see  that,  in  doing  so,  they  betrayed  a  keen  desire  to  incfeasa 
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If  they  were  prepared  to  allow  British  capital  to  be  so  emplojed  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, why  prevent  its  being  employed  in  the  same  manner  in  oor  own  colonies ! 
Because  then  it  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  legislature;   they  could  make 
regulations  for  it  from  time  to  time,  and  it  would  be  subject  to  Uie  influence  of  tht^ 
public  opinion  of  this  country.     But  if  they  desired  that  the  slave-trade  sfaoald  be 
carried  on  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  greatest  enormities  might  exist,    aod  the 
greatest  cruelties  be  perpetrated,  without  the  control  of  the  legislature  or  the  checks 
■of  public  opinion,  then  we  should  only  continue  to  permit  that  capital  to  be  so 
employed  in  foreign  countries,  and  all  the  suspicion  now  entertained  by  those  foreign 
countries  as  to  our  motives  would  be  confirmed.     Then,  what  was  the  situation  ol 
the  West  Indian  proprietor  ?     You  tell  him,  we  not  only  shall  not  carry  oa  the 
slave-trade,  or  cultivate  the  estate  you  have  purchased,  so  as  to  enable  you  suc^ 
cessfully  to  compete  with  the  foreign  sugar  grower,  but  you  will  permit  that  British 
capital,  which  might  be  employ^  in  enabling  you  to  maintain  the  profitable 
cultivation  of  your  property — ^if  you  were  allowed  to  avail  yourself  of  slave- labour- 
but  we  will  subject  you  to  the  additional  disadvantage  of  having  that  capital  em- 
ployed in  encouraging  the  slave-trade,  and  slave-labour  in  foreign  countries.    Why, 
there  never  was  so  grievous  an  act  of  injustice  committed  as  would  thus  he  inflicted 
on  the  West  Indian  interests — tho:«e  interests  which  had  strong  claims  od    the 
justice  of  the  House  and  the  country.     It  was  true  we  had  paid  the  West  Indian 
proprietors  twenty  millions  as  compensation  when  we  abolished  slavery— a  large 
sum  for  us  to  pay,  undoubtedly ;  yet,  so  far  as  a  permanent  compensation  to  thca 
for  the  loss  sustained  by  our  act,  perfectly  inadequate,  especially  when  the  difficulties 
of  their  position  in  competing  with  the  foreign  slave  owner  were  taken  into 
account.    It  was  true,  they  could  not  give  any  additional  comi)ensation,  but  the  West 
Indian  proprietors  had  at  least  a  strong  claim  upon  the  justice  of  the  House,  and 
were  entirled  to  demand  that  parliament  should  nrohibit  British  capital   being 
brought  into  competition  with  them  by  its  being  employed  in  raaiotainiog  the  slave- 
trade  in  foreign  countries.     Suppose  they  were  to  throw  open  the  British  markets 
to  the  sugar  of  the  Brazils  and  of  Cuba,  and  bring  it  into  competition  with  the 
produce  of  our  West  Indian  colonies,  was  it  to  be  tolerated  that  British  capital 
should  be  employed,  (no  effort  being  made  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  in  those  coun- 
tries,) in  bringing  that  sugar  into  competition  with  the  West  India  sugar  by  means 
of  slave-labour?     We  had  treaties  with  the  Brazils.    Did  they  know  that  the  law  of 
that  country  prohibiting  the  slave-trade,  was  openly  violated — ^that  gangs  of  slaves 
were  marched  in  open  day  through  their  principal  towns,  and  that  our  treaties  were 
utterly  ineffectual,  and  the  Brazilian  laws  perfectly  powerless  in  preventing  that 
trade.     Why,  some  months  ago,  while  our  cruisers  were  absent  from  the  coast  of 
the  Brazils,  in  protecting  British  interests  at  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
import  of  slaves  had  increased  to  an  enormous  extent.     Our  West  India  colonies 
were  subject  to  natural  disadvanta^res — in  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  in  the  climate — 
as  compared  with  the  Brazils;  and  if,  by  means  of  the  application  of  British  capital, 
advantages  of  cultivation,  in  addition  to  those  natural  advantages,  were  given  to 
other  countries,  the  fate  of  the  West  Indian  colonies  was  sealed,  and  their  ruin 
would  be  completed.     He  spoke  only  of  the  great  principle  of  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  Bntish  capital  to  the  encouragement  of  the  slave-trade.    An  assertion  of 
that  principle  was  necessary  to  the  character  of  this  country.     The  enormous 
increase  in  the  cultivation  of  foreign  sugar  proved  the  increase  of  the  slave-trade.    He 
understood  that  80,000  or  90,000  slaves  had  been  imported  into  Cuba.     Was  there 
sufficient  capital  in  Cuba  to  carry  on  this  immense  trade  ?    He  feared  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  capital  of  other  countries  must  be  responsible  for  the  greater  part  of 
it.     He  should  wish  the  House  to  go  into  committee,  in  order  to  consider  the  clauses 
of  the  bill,  but  he  should  hope  that  no  clause  would  be  passed  that  would  tend  to 
defeat  its  main  object.    It  would  be  better  to  defer  the  bill  to  another  session  than  to 
legislate  precipitately.     If , the  examination  of  the  bill  by  legal  minds  suggested  any 
doubts  that  did  not  occur  to  the  House  of  Lords,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  defer 
them  for  inquiry  by  a  future  committee. 

The  House  then  went  into  committee,  the  various  clauses  were  agreed  to,  and  the 
House  resumed. 
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Lord  Clive  proposed,  and  Mr.  Cardwell  seconded,  the  Address,  in  reply  to  her 
Majesty*s  speech. 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  proposed  as  an  amendment,  to  add  the  following  words  to 
tbe  tenth  paragraph  of  the  Address: — "  To  assure  her  Majesty  that  her  faithful  Com- 
moos  will  be  dways  desirous  to  vote  such  supplies  as  may  be  found  just  and  neces- 
sary  for  the  public  service ;  but  that  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country 
we  shall  deem  it  our  first  and  most  important  duty  to  inquire  into  the  various 
^ieYances  complained  of  by  her  people,  and  to  devise  such  measures  as  may  be  most 
efleetoal  for  redressing  all  just  causes  of  complaint/' 

Sia  RoBEBT  Peel: — Before  I  notice  the  motion  which  has  been  made  by  the  hon. 
gentleman,  the  member  for  Rochdale,  and  on  which  I  apprehend  the  first  division 
vill  be  taken,  or  make  any  remarks  on  the  observations  which  have  fallen  from  the 
noble  lord,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose,  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me  for  ex- 
prrssiog,  in  concurrence,  I  believe,  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  House,  the  satis- 
faction with  which  I  heard  the  speeches  of  my  noble  friend  and  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  moved  and  seconded  the  Address.  The  hon  gentleman,  the  member  for  Montrose, 
a  political  opponent  of  theirs,  stilted  distinctly  that  he  recollected  on  no  occasion  to 
have  heard  an  Address  to  the  Throne  moved  and  seconded  with  greater  judgment 
and  greater  ability  than  have  been  displayed  on  the  present  occasion.  I  am  sure  that 
th<^  ability  which  my  noble  friend  and  the  hon.  gentleman  manifested,  accompanied 
with  a  sincere  and  unaffected  diffidence  and  distrust  of  their  own  powers  has,  I 
will  not  say  won  for  them,  but  confirmed  them  in  the  general  favourable  opinion  of 
the  Hoase;  and  I  trust  that  the  possession  of  that  favourable  opinion,  as  indi- 
cateil  more  than  once,  will  induce  them  to  overcome  that  feeling  of  distrust  and  dif- 
fidence in  their  own  powers,  and  stimulate  them  to  apply  their  abilities  to  the  public 
service  of  the  country.  Sir,  it  is  my  intention  to  offer  a  decided  opposition  to- 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Rochdale, — ^more  from  what  has  passed  in 
other  places  than  from  what  he  distinctly  intimated  to-night.  I  apprehend  that 
motion  b  intended  as  the  foundation  of  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  tbe  supplies ;  and,  Sir,  if  I  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  hon.  gentleman 
—If  I  entertained  the  opinions  which  he  entertains  with  respect  to  the  advantage 
of  introducing  more  of  the  democratic  or  popular  influence  into  the  constitution  of 
this  country — I  should  be  ef]ually  energetic  in  deprecating  his  motion.  I  can 
concave  nothing  more  injurious  to  the  popular  principle  of  the  constitution  than 
to  abuse  the  privileges  we  possess,  and  which  are  calculated  for  our  guidance  on 
great  occasions.  Tne  power  of  moving  constant  adjournments  is  a  power  of  which 
It  may  be  right  that  individuals  or  a  minority  should  continue  in  possession, 
but  it  18  intrusted  to  them,  like  other  powers,  under  a  great  responsibility ;  and 
tbey  are  seriously  affecting  tlie  popular  principle,  and  injuring  those  interests  of 
which  they  are,  I  am  bound  to  suppose,  the  sincere  and  strenuous  advocates,  if 
they  lightly  call  into  action  instruments  which  ought  only  to  be  invoked  on  great 
occasions.  The  hon.  gentleman  says  that  he  will  stop  the  supplies  until  the 
grievances  of  the  country  are  redressed — why,  what  various  o[)inions  are  entertained 
both  as  to  g^evances  themselves  and  as  to  the  best  mode  of  their  redress  ?  If  the 
boo.  gentleman,  and  those  who  concur  entirely  in  opinion  with  him,  were  to  form 
tbe  government  of  this  country,  and  possessed  a  great  majority  in  parliament, 
they  would  be  setting  an  example  fatal  to  their  own  power,  if  they  allowed  a  small 
minority,  differing  from  them  as  to  the  nature  of  grievances  and  the  mode  of  re- 
dress, to  obstruct  the  conduct  of  public  business,  by  abusing  privileges  conferred  on 
tbem  for  tbe  public  benefit.  The  important  privilege  of  moving  an  adjournment 
is  conferred  on  the  minority  as  a  protection  against  an  oppressive  majority.  I 
myself  have  seen  no  case  in  which  the  m^ority  have  been  disposed  to  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  justify  the  adoption  of  such  a  course.  But,  above  all,  that  great  in- 
btrument  of  which  we  are  in  possession — namely,  the  power  of  stopping  the  supplies, 
— ^is  one  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  maintain  intact,  and 
n;frain  from  impairing  its  efficiency  in  a  great  emergency  by  an  inconsiderate  and 
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unjostifiable  use  of  it,  becaase  a  small  minority  differs  from  a  great  majority  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  public  grievance.     I  have  known  many  occasions  on  which  both 
the  hon.  gentleman  and  the  hon.  geotleroan  on  his  loft  {Mr.  Wallace)  have  come  for- 
ward with  strong  declarations  as  to  their  intentions ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  session 
their  own  good  judgment  and  sense  of  public  duty  have  prevailed  over  their  rasli 
declarations  made  at  its  commencement ;  and  I  have  that  confidence  in  the  ^ood 
sense  and  judgment  of  both  the  hon.  gentlemen  the  members  for  Rochdale   and 
Greenock,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  will  feel,  on  reflection,  that  bein^  tbe 
g^rdians  of  the  great  popular  instrument  by  which  popular  privileges,  popular  In- 
terests, and  popular  rights,  may  have  to  be  defended — namely,  the  power  of  stopping 
the  supplies — ihey  will  not  discredit  it  by  resorting  to  it  on  any  trifling  and  unjustifi- 
able occasion.     Now,  with  respect  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose, 
I  agree  with  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  city  of  London  much  more  thau 
with  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  in  these  times,  and  according  to  the  practical  working^ 
of  the  constitution,  it  is  much  better,  if  we  can,  to  avoid  wording  the  address   in  a 
manner  that  shall  compel  a  division,  and  on  this  account,  that  a  government  mt^ht 
have  great  advantage  in  unfairly  resorting  to  the  opposite  course.     They  know  what 
is  to  be  the  nature  of  the  speech,  and  the  nature  of  the  address ;  they  might,  tbere^ 
fore,  if  they  were  inclined,  relying  on  a  large  majority,  get  a  pledge  on   some 
particular  question  by  summoning  their  friends  to  attend  on  the  first  night  of  the 
session.    If  I,  as  a  minister,  wanted  to  elicit  from  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  any 
declaration  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  in  favour  of  a  particular  act  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  a  particular  line  of  public  policy,  I  should  feel  it  but  fair  to  give  public 
notice  of  my  intention,  in  order  that  the  op[)onents  of  such  a  measure  might  be 
enabled  to  attend  and  discuss  it.     The  hon.  member  for  Montrose  said  there  were 
twenty-three  paragraphs  in  the  address,  and  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  express  a 
deliberate  opinion  on  each  of  them,  worthy  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  first 
night  of  the  session  P     He  says,  give  us  at  least  twenty- four  hours  to  consider. 
Well,  now,  if  I  gave  the  hon.  gentleman  twenty-four  hours  to  consider  these  twenty- 
three  paragraphs,  I  very  much  doubt  whether,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
subjects  to  which  they  advert,  the  interval  of  twenty-four  hours  would  enable  the 
House  of  Commons  to  come  to  a  very  satisfactory  decision  on  each  of  those  questions. 
The  hon.  gentleman  did  not  show  quite  so  much  modesty  and  distrust  in  hia  own 
opinion  as  I  should  have  expected,  from  the  demand  he  made  of  twenty. four  hours* 
delay ;  for  he  came  forward  with  three  or  four  amendments  ready  prepared,  and  said 
the  House  ought  not  to  allow  one  moment  to  pass  before  it  aflirmed  his  opinion*. 
When  he  called  for  time  to  consider  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  address,  I  certainly 
expected  that  he  would  have  followed  up  his  own  advice,  and  not  called  on  the  FIou.<e 
to  pronounce  a  positive  opinion  in  concurrence  with  his  own  on  these  four  or  five 
important  questions  introduced  by  him  into  this  debate.     Sir,  the  subjects  adverted 
to  are  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  is  infinitely  preferable  for  the  public  interesi5, 
and  the  conduct  of  public  business,  that  we  should  reserve  each  for  separate  discus- 
sion rather  than  attempt  to  pronounce  any  collective  opinion  on  all  the  matters 
referred  to  in  the  speech  and  the  address.     I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  practice 
revived  of  reading  the  speech  at  the  council  the  day  beforo  the  meeting  of  parlia* 
ment,  and  I  think  the  present  practice  most  fair  and  most  advantageous.     I  think  ii 
advisable  not  only  that  a  minister  should  avoid  introducing  into  the  speech  of  the 
Crown  any  subject  that  might  provoke  warm,  perhaps  acrimonious,  debate,  or  on 
which  political  opinions  might  differ;  but  I  think  it  advisable  that  he  should  avoid 
committing  the  House  of  Commons  without  fall  notice  on  any  question  introdaeed, 
rather  than  read  the  speech  the  day  before,  and  expect  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
ready  to  discuss  all  matters  tliat  might  be  contained  in  it.     Sir,  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  the  general  tenor  of  the  speech  meets  so  much  the  approbation  of  the  noble 
lord,     nerving  himself  entirely  on  the  question  of  Ireland,  with  regard  to  which 
the  noble  lord  has  given  a  distinct  notice,  1  must  say  I  heard  with  great  satisfaction 
the  noble  lord  means  to  give  to  the  address  his  hearty  and  cordial  concurrence,  which 
more  than  consoles  me  for  some  of  those  taunts  in  which  he  has  indulged  in  the 
course  of  his  speech.    With  respect  to  France,  the  noble  lord  in  his  own  vindication 
thought  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  period  when  there  was  an  unfortunate  and  material 
discordance  in  sentiment  and  action  between  France  and  this  country.    I  shall  not 
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lodnlge  ID  any  acrimony  or  refer  to  what  were  the  causes  of  that  difference..  I  con- 
template, as  I  believe  the  House  cootempLUes,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  re-establish- 
ment of  better  feelings  between  the  two  countries ;  and  I  think  it  is  infinitely  better 
not  to  disturb  it  by  any  reference  to  the  period  when  there  might  have  been  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  If  we  were  to  attempt  to  assign  the  precise  amount  of  blame  to 
which  each  party  might  be  liable,  I  think  we  sjiould  be  much  more  likely  to  run  the 
mk  of  reviving  animosity  than  allaying  it;  but  on  the  main  fact,  the  policy  and 
.t'Jviintage,  not  to  this  country,  but  to  the  interests  of  peace  and  of  civilisation,  of 
maiotaining  a  friendly  understanding  with  France,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  think- 
ing that  this  gpreat  popular  assembly  is  almost  unanimous.  Referring  to  the  course 
which  I  took  in  opposition,  I  never  have  concealed  my  sentiments  as  to  the  policy 
of  establishing  that  good  understanding,  and  I  will  explain  fully  what  I  mean  by 
that  good  understanding.  I  do  not  mean  any  secret  engagements  between  France 
ud-this  country  which  can  give  offence  to  any  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe :  our 
Qodersfanding  ought  to  be  patent  and  open  to  all  the  world.  We  seek  not  to  inter- 
fere with  or  prejudi?e  the  riglits  of  any  other  country — we  covet  no  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  any  of  them — we  wish  not  to  diminish  the  just  influence  and  authority  of 
any  of  them — we  wish  not  to  propa^^dte  particular  opinions  in  other  countries  with 
reference  to  systems  of  government — we  do  not  wish  to  shake  the  attachment  of  any 
^nbjects  to  their  sovereigns;  but  the  time  is  come  when  we  ask  ourselves  in  France 
and  England  this  question,— Are  our  interests  so  opposed  to  each  other  that  there 
i<  a  necessity  for  our  fomenting  party  interests  in  other  countries,  and  placing  our- 
^tves  at  the  heads  of  rival  factions,  because  the  forms  of  government  arc  different 
(rom  our  own?  If  there  is  no  such  opposition — if  we  are  agreed  in  the  general 
prineiplcs  on  which  a  good  understanding  should  exist,  I  say  again  it  is  for  the  in- 
terest of  humanity  and  civilisation  that  that  good  understanding  should  be  per- 
manently established.  Does  England  covet  any  portion  of  France?  Docs  France 
eovet  any  portion  of  England  ?  Do  we  seek  any  extension  of  territory  at  the  expen&c 
of  each  other?  Are  our  institutions  opposed  to  each  other?  Each  has  a  popular 
form  of  representative  responsible  government.  This  I  say,  on  the  part  of  this 
country,  th^^  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  that  good  understanding  with  France 
wnul  I  not  be  a  cordial,  and  could  not  be  a  permanent  one,  if  it  were  purchased  by 
•either  country  at  the  expense  of  the  concession  of  one  single  point  of  national  honour 
or  the  compromise  of  any  one  principle.  In  two  countries  of  such  high  honour  and 
of  soch  great  power  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  conliality  and  for  the  per- 
manence of  that  good  understanding,  that  there  should  neither  be  any  secret  engage- 
ni-nt,  or  special  contract  with  which  any  other  country  can  find  fault ;  neither  should 
it  be  in  the  power  of  the  minister  of  the  one  country  to  boast  that  he  has  promoted, 
'  r  atteroptecl  to  promote,  that  accord,  by  obtaining  for  one  any  advantage  over  the 
othof.  On  the  part  of  France,  I  say  at  once,  that  no  such  concession  has  been  made 
by  the  French  government —there  has  been  no  compromise  of  any  right;  on  our 
own  part  also  I  make  the  same  declaration.  There  has  been  no  concession  on  our  part; 
no  c9:opromise  of  any  right,  or  of  anyprinciple  whatever.  Now,  what  is  the  position  of 
tho  tiro  countries  ?  We  stand  each  of  us  at  the  western  extremity  of  Europe,  governed 
^vMRiilar  institutions  and  if  we  arc  not  agreed  our  disagreement  must  influence  the 
policy  of  every  country  with  which  we  are  connected.  We  are  also  in  contact  not  only 
«i'h  the  western  states  of  Europe,  but  more  than  other  countries  with  that  great  quarter 
■if  the  ^obe  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  If  we  are  to  have  different  in-' 
Invests,  if  there  is  to  be  an  English  party  and  a  French  party  in  every  state,  I  can  only 
iij  that  England  and  France  will  be  the  curses  of  the  world,  there  will  be  no  advance  in 
vell-constiruted  institutions;  we  shall  be  powerful  enough  to  obstnict;  but,  for  want  of 
('oneord  and  agreement,  we  shall  l>e  unable  to  promote  the  successful  results  of  the 
domestic  policy  of  any  state.  This  very  day  I  read  a  letter  from  our  representative 
at  Athens,  a  very  able  and  distinguished  man.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  referring,  I  will 
not  say  to  the  conflict,  but  to  that  great  discussion  which  is  going  on  in  Greece,  and 
»hi(;h,  I  inist,  will  be  most  favourable  to  the  future  interesU  of  that  country 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  constitution ;  the  advice  given  by  Sir  E. 
I'Tons  is  ia  ooaforroity  with  the  public  sentiment  in  this  country.  His  advice  is 
in  favonr  of  the  establishment  of  such  institutions  as  are  most  in  consonance  with  a 
limited  monarchy,  with  all  the  privileges  of  a  limited  monarchy,  and  yet,  at  the 
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same  time,  with  a  free  expression  of  the  popular  will.    If  there  is  disconlanee  between  ; 
France  and  England  at  a  period  of  such  a  great  social  revolution  in  Greece — if,  as  I 
said  before,  there  is  an  English  party  and  a  French  party,  and  this  man  is  at  the  h«9id  of 
the  English  party,  and  another  man  at  the  head  of  the  French  party,  there  is  little  pro- 
bability that  the  march  of  events  will  be  sraootb,  and  the  result  of  that  effort  to  establish  j 
these  institutions  successful.   But  when  Sir  E.  Lyons  is  enabled  to  write  on  the  1  Otb  of  ; 
January  last,  as  he  did  write,  and  as  I  i^ad  t\\h  day. — *^  This  is  the  advice  which,  when 
consulted,  I  have  given,  and  I  rejoice  to  say  that  I  can  rely  upon  the  entire,  the  cor> 
dial,  the  persevering  support,  of  the  same  ooinions  from  M.  Piscatory,  the  mioister  of 
France,'* — I  ask,  is  not  that  alone  a  decided  proof  at  such  a  crisis  of  a  nation's  fate,  of  : 
the  great  advantage  of  agreement  between  two  such  countries  as  England  and  France  ? 
The  hon.  member  for  Montrose,  who  is  the  representative  of  one  set  of  opinions  in 
this  House,  I  presume  I  may  call  him  the  organ  of  extreme  popular  opinions,  an*! 
the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  the  city  of  London,  the  representative  and  organ  of 
a  great  party  in  this  House  opposed  to  the  government,  have  declared  their  concur- 
rence in  the  sentiment  I  have  ventured  to  express  as  to  the  importance  of  that  agree* 
ment.     I  believe  they  are  the  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
There  is  no  wish  here  to  recur  to  past  animosities,  or  revive  those  feelings  of  national 
antipathy  and  hostility,  which  ought  to  be  converted  on  account  of  our  vicinity  into  \ 
sentiments  of  reciprocal  and  mutual  good-will.     Such  feelings  are,  in  fact,  enter- 
tained, notwithstanding  our  past  conflicts,  by  the  great  body  of  the  people.     We 
admit  the  glory  of  France;  we  admit  her  military  renown.     No  country  in  the  I 
world  has  attained  a  higher  reputation  in  war,  by  the  skill  of  her  great  commander^  \ 
and  the  intrepid  valour  of  her  soldiers,  than  France.     I  do  hope  that  great  and  j 
powerful  people  will  feel  so  conscious  of  their  honour  and  renown,  that  they  will 
not  think  it  necessary  to  countenance  feelings  of  hostility,  or  recur  to  past  military  i 
operations  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  France  that  reputation  of  which  they  don't  , 
stand  in  need.     I  believe  the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  House  in  an  addre?^,  de- 
claring satisfaction  at  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries,  will  go  far  to 
satisfy  the  people  of  France  that  such  are  our  honest  and  unaifected  feelings.     Sir, 
with  respect  to  Ireland,  I  shall  follow  the  example  of  the  noble  lord.    Her  Majesty 
declares  her  reluctance,  while  the  legal  proceedings  are  pending,  to  refer  to  those 
proceeding^;  and  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  refer  to  parties  connected  with  affairs  in 
that  country  without  in  some  way  alluding  to  the  trials  now  going  on.    The  noble 
lord  has  named  a  day  (in  anticipation  that  those  trials  will  then  be  closed)  when  he 
intends  to  bring  forward  the  affairs  of  that  country;  and  I  am  on  that  account  the 
less  disposed  to  refer  to  those  matters.     Sir,  almost  the  only  other  subject  of  im- 
portance to  which  the  noble  lord  alluded  was  that  of  the  Com- laws.     The  hon. 
member  for  Montrose  stated,  that  in  1841,  I  complained  of  the  then  government  for 
not  intimating  in  the  royal  speech  their  intention  of  bringing  forward  that  subject, 
and  I  recollect  observing  that,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  and  the 
complicated  interests  it  involved,  when  the  government  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
bring  it  forward,  they  should  have  taken  that  course  which  the  present  government 
pursued  in  1842,  when  there  was  a  distinct  reference  in  the  royal  speech  to  the 
Corn-laws,  and  a  recommendation  to  take  them  under  opnsideratlon.     The  lion, 
member  added,  tbat^s  the  subject  is  not  mentioned  in  the  speech  this  session,  we 
do  not,  he  supposes,  intend  to  alter  the  existing  law.     Sir,  he  is  right  in  that  sup- 
position.     Had  the  government  entertained  any  such  intention,  they  would  ha%e 
intimated  it  in  the  speech  from  the  throne ;  and  he  is,  therefore,  correct  in  the  in- 
ference he  draws  from  our  silence.     The  noble  lord  said,  he  thought  the  agricul- 
turists— whom,  sometimes,  curiously  enough,  he  defends  against  me,  while  at  others, 
he  attacks  them  himself,  have  reason  to  complain  of  my  conduct.     He  says,  there 
are  three  classes  of  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws.     [Lord  J.  Rossell: 
*^  On  commercial  policy,  generally.^^]     I  thought  the  noble  lord  spoke  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Com* laws.     One  opinion,  he  said,  was,  that  it  was  desirable  to  protect 
native  produce;  that  the  present  protection  was  not  sufficient,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  carried  to  a  greater  extent,  reganlless  of  our  foreign  trade.     Another  opinion,  he 
said,  was,  that  Uiere  ought  to  be  an  immediate  and  total  repeal  of  all  duties  on  corn ; 
that  if  taxation  existed,  it  should  exist  only  as  the  means  of  raising  revenue,  and 
should  not  be  instrumental  to  ^'protection,"  properly  so  called*    A  third  opinion, 
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Ik  said,  was  (and  he  added  that  he  thought  I  had  (he  honour  to  concur  with  him  in 
liiegetiera]  principle),  that  although  it  might  he  true  that  in  a  new  state  of  society, 
tod  alMtraetedly  speaking,  there  should  be  no  protection  for  native  interests,  yet  in 
a  coontry  like  ours,  with  such  complicated  relations  and  such  large  vested  interests, 
•ad  with  so  Tast  an  amount  of  taxation,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  apply  principles 
erao  abstraetedly  right,  incurring  the  risk  of  a  great  disturbance  of  capital  and  of 
great  injary  to  those  engaged  in  existing  arrangements.  Sir,  in  that  general  princi- 
ple I  do  certainly  concur.  I  believe  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws  would  produce 
great  eoofusion  and  distress.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  hetween  us — the 
difference  between  the  fixed  duty  and  the  graduated  scale.  Now,  here  I  retain  ray 
own  opinions.  Agreeing  in  the  general  principles  as  I  have  stated,  with  the  noble 
lord,  be  proposes  to  secure  his  protection  by  a  fixed  duty,  and  he  says  members  of 
parliameot  are  liable  to  the  invidious  imputation  of  being  actuated  by  personal 
ioterests  io  advocating  the  sliding-scale.  Surely  the  same  suspicion  attaches  to  the 
fixed  duty" (dan.  The  noble  lord  might  say,  1  propose  this  fixed  duty  for  the  purposes 
ofrefeoae,  butif  that  duty  be  carried  high,  though  intended  by  him  for  revenue 
merely,  it  operates  in  the  same  way  as  a  graduated  duty— it  operates  as  a  protection. 
If  theooble  lord  intend  it  for  revenue  merely, — if  he  think  there  is  no  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  agricultural  interest  to  protection  in  any  shape  whatever,  then  I  retain 
lOT  opinion  that  the  noble  lord  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  resist  the  argument, 
that  if  this  duty  be  laid  on  foreign  corn  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  only,  and  not 
for  protection,  why  not  apply  it  to  corn  of  domestic  produce  ?  When  the  noble  lord 
is  defending  his  fixed  duty  on  wheat  as  a  fixed  duty  imposed,  not  for  protection, 
bnt  for  revenue,  he  will  have  the  case  of  harley  and  of  malt  quoted  against  him,  and 
^U  be  told  that  with  respect  to  other  descriptions  of  corn,  such  as  barley,  we  do 
TiUie  a  larffe  revenue  from  our  domestic  produce,  and  that  if  you  do  think  it  right 
to  hate  a  duty  on  wheat,  not  for  protection,  but  for  revenue,  why  not  lay  a  tax  on 
wheat  ground  at  the  mill,  and  not  confine  yourselves  to  taxes  on  the  imports.  Why 
not  pnrsue,  with  respect  to  wheat,  the  course  you  have  taken  with  respect  to  barley, 
and  subjeet  both  foreign  and  home  produce  to  equal  dnties — provided  you  arc  sincere 
io  enforcing  your  duty,  not  on  account  of  protection,  but  really  mean  to  Impose  it 
on  account  of  revenue.  And  what  would  you  say  to  the  representatives  on  whom 
>0B  say  it  is  so  invidious  to  bestow  protection  on  their  own  interests  ?  Would  you 
ujf  "I am  exceedingly  sorry  to  give  you  protection;  it  is  a  very  invidious  thing, 
lod  I  think  you  have  no  right  to  it,  but  I  am  obliged  to  confer  this  unexpected  bene- 
fit on  you  most  reluctantly,  because  I  mean  to  enforce  my  duty  on  foreign  corn,  not 
for  protection,  but  for  revenue.*'  The  noble  lord,  I  think,  wpuld  find  it  difficult  to 
liRYsil  on  his  constituents  to  adopt  that  distinction.  Sir,  I  stated  last  year— not 
Iweaose  1  contemplated  alteration  in  the  law  at  any  future  period,  but  because  the 
question  was  put  to  me,  that  the  government  were  not  then  prepared  to  alter  the 
^tinglaw.  But  when  pressed  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  make  a  decla- 
ration that  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  I  would  adhere  to  the  exist- 
ing law,  I  said  that  sueh  a  declaration  on  my  part  was  inconsistent  with  the  duty 
vhich  I  owed  to  the  Crown,  but  I  did  not  state  that  for  the  purpose  of  reserving  to 
(^  government  any  escape  from  this  question.  The  hon.  gentleman  has  said 
that  you  have  three  courses  open  to  you ;  that  you  may  either  repeal  that  law,  for  as 
fv  as  a  fixed  duty  is  concerned,  says  the  hon.  gentleman,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  yon  (the  government)  to  propose  it.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  impossible  for 
uiy  man  to  do.  I  hope 'hon.  gentlemen  do  not  think  that  her  Majesty^s  government 
are  making  any  reservation  with  respect  to  this.  But  when  the  noble  lord  shall 
think  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  community,  protection 
way  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  total  repeal,  whenever  that  alteration  in  public  opinion 
vhall  have  taken  place,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  noble  lord  will  be 
the  party  to  propose  a  fixed  duty,  and  not  myself.  But  the  experience  of  the  present 
Corn-law  has  not  in  the  slighest  degree  shaken  my  opinion  in  preferring  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  graduated  scale  to  that  of  the  fixed  duty.  I  gave  it  the  preference  at 
the  time  I  proposed  it;  and  nothing  that  has  yet  happened  has  induced  me  to 
^liange  ny  opinion.  I  say,  therefore,  now,  as  I  said  last  year,  though  I  should  not, 
on  tlie  part  of  the  government,  think  it  consistent  with  my  public  duty  to  conciliate 
■Qpport  by  an  engagement  to  adhere,  under  all  circumstances,  to  a  particular  law 
17fr-VoL.l?. 
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r^peetiog  the  imposition  of  duties — ^yet  I  can  with  equal  truth  say,  I  have  not  onn- 
templated,  and  do  not  contemplate,  an  alteration  in  the  present  Corn-law,  Why 
should  the  goTernment  contemplate  such  an  alteration  ?  I  believe  the  prices  of  corn 
since  the  alteration  of  the  present  law  have  been  at  least  as  fixed,  and  subject  to  aa 
little  alteration,  as  at  any  previous  time.  Look  to  the  prices  of  corn  during  the  last 
three  or  four  months.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  any  period  when  tlie  prices  of  com 
were  more  regular  or  more  fixed,  with  fewer  variations  than  in  any  former  period. 
The  price  has  varied  from  50$.  to  62s, ;  and,  I  believe,  that  for  the  last  three  or  four 
months  that  has  been  the  extent  of  the  variation.  And  then  as  to  the  price  of  com 
in  relation  to  dedrness.  I  have  here  an  account  of  the  average  prices  of  com  for  the 
last  fifty-four  years,  from  1790.  I  find  that  the  present  average  price  of  wheat  is 
60s,  Ifi,  Out  of  the  fifty-four  years  there  are  only  seven  in  wlii<m  the  average  price 
has  been  less  than  the  present  price ;  whilst  in  forty-seven  years  it  has  boeo  higher. 
Consequently,  neither  on  account  of  the  price  of  eom,  nor  on  account  of  variations 
in  that  price,  am  I  led  to  form  a  more  unfavourable  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
operations  of  the  present  law,  than  I  entertained  at  the  time  when,  on  the  pan  of 
the  Government,  I  proposed  it ;  and  I  can  consistently  again  say,  that  the  inference 
drawn  by  the  hoo.  gentleman  from  the  silence  on  this  subject  in  her  Majesty's 
speech  is  correct;  and  that,  though  the  government  do  not  bind  themselves  by 
engagements  inconsistent  with  their  duty  to  the  Sovereign  and  the  country,  they 
have  not  contemplated,  and  do  not  contemplate,  any  alteration  of  the  law  which  at 
present  regulates  the  importation  of  com.  Sir,  I  do  earnestly  hope  that  the  general 
state  of  the  country  justifies  the  expression  with  regard  to  it  introduced  into  the 
speech  from  the  throne.  I  do  believe  there  has  been  a  material  improvement  in 
some  important  branches  of  manufactures  and  trade.  There  was  a  great  change  in 
the  customs  duties  in  1842,  and  there  was,  I  think,  a  disposition  to  draw  too  hasty 
a  conclusiou  as  to  the  operation  of  that  change.  Government  asked  for  time,  in 
onler  to  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  aJteratioo. 
When  we  mentioned,  last  year,  that  we  thongbt  there  were  indications  of  improve- 
ment, though  the  noble  lord  says  be  joined  us  in  the  expression  of  that  opinion,  yet 
I  recollect  well  the  statement  was  doubted  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  and  we 
were  told  we  had  nothing  but  prospects  of  increasing  depression.  I  hope  that  it  is 
now  admitted  that  a  material  improveinent  has  taken  place  in  some  branches  of 
manufacture.  The  iron  trade,  I  am  aware,  is  still  in  a  state  of  depression ;  bot,  as 
was  justly  said  by  my  hon.  friend,  the  demand  for  increased  means  of  communica- 
fion  throughout  the  countiy,  the  proposals  for  new  railways,  the  increased  prosperity 
of  those  manufactures  which  require  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron,  will  all  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  that  article;  and  I  do  trust  that  the 
operation  of  these  causes  will  influence  the  iron  trade  in  turn,  and  that  we  shall  not 
only  find  indications  of,  but  substantial  and  active  improvements.  With  respect  to 
the  revenue  ->her  M^esty^s  government,  professing  not  to  lepresent  it  in  too  bright 
colours,  state  a  fact  to  the  House  which  is  consistent  with  truth,  viz.,  that  in  the 
present  year  the  course  of  deficiency  has  been  suspended,  and  that  the  revenue  of 
the  present  year  will  at  least  be  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  existing  charsrcs.  I 
trust,  therefure,  that  the  House  believe  that  we  do  meet  parliament  in  the  present 
year  under  improved  circumstances.  Looking  to  our  foreign  policy,  and  to  the 
questions  which  we  have  arranged  with  the  United  States-^a  country  with  which  we 
maintain  relations  probably  as  important  even  as  those  we  maintain  with  France — 
if  we  have  not  settled  all  the  questions  of  difference  with  that  country,  we  have  at 
any  rate  removed  those  immediate  obstructions  to  a  good  understanding  which, 
two  years  ago,  threatened  the  relations  oT  amity  that  subsisted  between  us.  With 
France,  without  concession  or  compQ>mise  on  the  part  of  either  government,  we  are 
justified  in  stating,  that  the  most  friendly  understanding  prevails;  and  we  have 
found  that  friendly  understanding  telling  with  advantage  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  in  which  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  come  in  contact.  The  balance 
between  revenue  and  expenditure  is  equalised ;  and  at  any  rate  we  have  this  year 
put  a  stop  to  the  accumulation  of  debt.  That  depression  which  visited  some  of  the 
great  interests  of  this  country,  and  which  caused  such  deprivation  and  suffering 
amongst  the  working  classes,  is  at  least  in  a  considerable  degree  converted  into 
growing  prosperity— a  prosperity  which,  I  trust,  will  become  still  greater.    I  know 
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pHeedjr  i^I  thit,  although  suffering  and  prifation  are  relteTed,  there  still  exists,  Sh 
maajT  pafls  of  the  country,  distress  which  we  cannot  ttew  without  sympathy ;  but 
this,  I  trast  alio,  is  in  the  course  of  being  lessened,  if  not  removed.  And,  on  the 
wholes  I  do  trust  that  I  am  justified  in  stating,  that  in  the  performance  of  our  duties 
towards  the  Oown  and  the  oountry,  with  respect  both  to  foreign  relations,  the  con- 
dition oi  trader  and  the  state  of  the  revenue,  that  we  are  enabled  to  present  ourselves 
before  the  aasentbled  parliament  of  this  country  as  having  fulfilled  the  expectations 
which  we  held  out  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  empire,  aod  the  effects  of  the  measures 
we  proposed,  and  that  you  will  deem  we  have  not  been  wanting  in  the  duties  which 
we  owe  to  our  sovereign  and  the  country. 

The  Hoaae;  after  a  long  discussion,  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  words  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Crawford  be  inserted :  Ayes,  29 ;  Noes,  28 J ;  majoritv,  256.  An 
amendment  by  Mr.  Hume  was  also  negatived,  and  the  House  adjourned. 
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Febbuary  6,  1844. 

Upon  the  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for  going  into  Committee  of  Supfdy — ^Mr. 
S.  Grmwfofd  proposed  an  amendment,  to  the  efiect,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  House, 
ss  representing  the  people,  to  inquire  into  the  various  causes  of  complaint  under 
which  the  people  were  suffering,  and  that  those  complaints,  if  justly  maae,  should  be 
redressed  fwreviously  to  granting  the  supplies. 

Sib  Robbbt  Feml  :  Sir,  I  am  very  willing  to  admit  that  the  lion,  gentleman  oppo- 
ate  is  fully  entitled  to  that  credit  which  he  took  to  himself  of  having  discusM  that 
motioo  he  has  this  night  brought  forward,  with  moderation  and  temper.  I  think  it 
ii  imposeible  for  any  man  who  has  listened  to  the  observations  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
not  to  adnait  this— and  I  think,  also,  that  it  would  not  be  just  to  attempt  to  raise  any 
pnjufiee  i^atnst  this  motion  by  imputing  to  the  hon.  gentleman  the  possible  design, 
it  any  future  period,  to  obstruct  the  business  of  this  House  by  frequent  and  vexatious 
motions  of  adjournment.  Whatever  course  the  hon.  gentleman  may  be  hereafter 
sdvitfed  Co  adop| — and  my  confidence  in  his  good  sense  leads  roe  to  hope  that  unless 
Sttpported4>y  a  verr  large  body  of  the  people  out  of  doors,  and  by  a  majority  within 
the  UouaOv  he  would  not  consider  himself  justified  in  pursuing  that  one  to  which  I 
have  just  referred.  Of  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  we  must  judge  by  a  refer* 
coee  to  iu  own  merits ;  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  admit  that  I  have  met  it  in  a 
eorreqiooding  spirit  with  that  in  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  brought  it  under  our 
notice.  I  tue,  therefore,  this  resolution  as  it  is,  and  I  ask  the  House  at  once 
whether,  or  not,  it  be  for  the  puUic  interest  that  this  House  should  pass  a  vote  in 
fiivour  of  it  ?  The  resolution, 'Sir,  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  insists  on  its 
hong  the  immediate  duty  of  this  House  to  make  inquiry  into  grievances  alleged  or 
com^ained  of;  and  the  second  pmnt  denies  the  competency  of  the  House  to  grant 
supplies  or  to  perform  any  l^islative  functions  whatever,  by  a  defect  in  its  con- 
stitutiao.  Why,  Sir,  if  this  resolution  were  to  be  carried,  the  House  of  Commons 
would,  to  use  a  quotation  of  the  boo.  member  opposite,  pronounce  itself  criminal 
to  the  &ee  of  the  country,  and  the  sooner  it  abandons  its  duty  the  better. 
This  resolution,  as  well  as  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  is  an  impeuch-> 
Bent  of  the  power  and  competency  of  the  House,  the  remedy  suggested  for 
•  hieh  would  be  the  greatest  social  revolution  which  any  country  has  ever 
witnessed.  Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  enumerates,  among  the  grievancej  of  the 
people,  which  be  alleges  require  immediate  redress,  the  mononoly  enjoyed  by  the 
East  India  Company,  and  the  monoi>oly  granted  to  the  Bana  of  England,  He 
there  cooapbuDs  of  the  passing  of  Uie  New  Poor-law,  and  considers  that  it  afibrds  a 
just  gioQod  of  complaint,  and  requires,  with  these  monopolies  I  have  named,  an 
immwiiate  inquiry*  Tlie  hon.  gentleman  then  passed  on  to  the  Church  Establish- 
aeot,  and  suted,  that  the  people  of  this  countiy  were  disposed  to  complain  of  the 
eiisieoce  of  the  Church  Establishment  in  this  portion  of  the  empire,  whilst  in 
Ifelawl  he  considers  it  to  be  a  still  g^reater  grievance  than  in  this  country,  in  conse- 
SuoBce  of  the  peeuUw  state  of  society  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.    £ven  io  Scot- 
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at  men  like  Lord  Lyndharst,  who  have  raised  themselves  from  the  Dostlion  in  soeletv 
in  which  they  were  born  to  the  occupation  of  the  highest  office  or  the  State— when 
I  look  to  the  manner  in  which  the  office  of  lord  chancellor  has  been  filled  within 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years — when  I  see  tliat  it  has  been  occupied  by  sneh  dhhi 
as  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Plunket,  and  l^r  Edward 
Siigden — when  I  recollect  the  origin  of  such  men,  and  their  elevatkm  by  the 
force  of  merit  from  comparative  obscurity  to  the  highest  civil  station  next  the 
Throne — this  is,  I  conceive,  the  proudest  homage  to  the  democradc  principle  of  the 
British  constitution.  It  affords  the  strongest  practical  contradiction  to  the  remark 
of  the  Roman  satirist — 

•*  Haud  faoOe  emergnnt  quorum  virtntibiis  obtitat 
Ses  angttsta  domi." 

In  this  country,  the  res  angusta  domi  has  been  no  impediment  to  the  elevation  of 
men  of  talent,  who,  by  the  force  of  their  own  energy  and  character,  have  raised 
themselves  to  the  highest  stations  in  the  empire.  I  had  difficulties  to  encounter, 
which  I  knew  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  not  to  deal  with,  in  overlooking^ 
the  claims  of  candidates  for  the  appointment  of  lord  chancellor.  The  noble  lord  has 
exhibited  examples  of  resolution  and  virtue  in  respect  of  that  office  of  chancellor 
which,  since  the  atrox  animiu  Catonts,  have  hardly  been  equalled.  It  was^  I  know, 
in  the  noble  lord,  virtue,  and  no  meaner  motive.  The  noble  lord  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  connected  with  a  man  who  had  long  been  a  faithful  friend  of  the  Whig* 
party,  the  pride  of  the  bar  of  Ireland,  the  ornament  of  the  British  Senate,  the  friend 
of  Grattan.  He  had  the  happiness  of  being  connected  with  Lord  Plunket,  who^e 
name  will  go  down  to  remote  posterity,  as  one  of  the  brightest  stars  that  shine  in  the 
constellation  of  Irish  eminence.  Lord  Plunket  was  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister :  he  raised  himself  in  his  own  country  to  the  rtfnk-of  chancellor,  and  the 
Irish  bar  rejoiced  in  his  elevation.  The  noble  lord  opposite  thinks  it  necessary  to 
consult  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the  Irish  people;  he  taunts  us  with  overlook- 
ing Irish  claims — with  making  English  appointments.  The  noble  lord  hail  a 
chancellor,  the  most  eminent  man  the  bar  of  Ireland  ever  produced ;  and  six  weeks 
before  the  noble  lord  quitted  office  be,  so  sensitive  to  Irish  feelings — he,  so  jealous  of 
offence  offered  to  Ireland— he,  so  jealous  of  the  preference  of  Englishmen — he,  having 
that  man  as  chancellor,  whose  connection  with  his  ministry  was  the  pride  and  boast 
of  the  Whig  party — he  signified  to  that  Irishman,  to  Lord  Plunket,  to  that  chancellor, 
that  it  was  expedient  for  him  to  retire.  And  for  what — so  far  at  least  as  the  public 
is  apprised  ?  In  order  that  he  might  gratify  the  vanity  of,  certainlv  an  eminent  and 
distinguished  lawyer,  of  whom  I  wish  to  speak  with  the  respect  tiiat  I  feel  for  hrm 
— but,  in  order  to  rratify  the  vanity  of  a  Scotchman.  In  order  to  gratify  that  noble 
and  learned  individual  with  a  six  weeks^  tenure  of  office,  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
subjected  to  an  affront  which,  whatever  the  noble  lord  may  think  of  my  disposition 
towards  that  country,  I  declare,  if  I  had  offered  them,  I  should  have  been  an  worthy 
to  have  retained  office  for  a  single  hour.  The  noble  lord  quitted  this  question  relat- 
ing to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  what  was  the  next  topic  to  which  the  noble  lord 
referred  ?  The  noble  lord,  the  representative  of  a  great  party,  when  expatiating  on 
the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  thought  right  to  occupy  his  time  in  raking  in  the  kennels  for 
the  refuse  of  election  dinners ;  and  the  noble  lord  emoted  a  speech  which  was  made 
at  the  Canterbury  election,  in  order  that  he  might  cnarge  me  with  participation  and 
adoption  of  the  sentiments  there  expressed.  Why,  this  would  be  a  hard  rule  for 
public  men.  It  is  hard  to  make  me  responsible  for  expressions  either  used  by,  or 
attributed  to  Mr.  Bradshaw,  the  member  for  Canterbury.  The  noble  lord  is  followe<l 
by  a  powerful  party,  confederated  with  him  in  promoiing  political  objects,  who  will 
vote  to-night,  naturally  and  justifiably,  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  removing  us 
from  office,  and  replacing  us  by  the  noble  lord.  But  the  noble  lord  would  think  it 
exceedingly  unjust  if  I  imputed  to  him  any  sentiment  that  may  have  been  uttered  bv 
one  of  his  supporters  at  a  dinner  or  at  a  meeting.  Whether  the  noble  lord  disavowed 
the  sentiment  or  not,  he  would  say, — "  It  is  unjust  of  you  to  ransack  the  records  ot 
anti-Com>law  meetings,  picking  out  some  violent  or  offensive  expressions,  charging 
landlords  with  .cold-blooded  insensibility  to  the  distresses  of  the  country,  and  then 
saying,  t^at  because  I  vote  on  the  same  side  with  the  pi^rsona  who  used  them*  and 
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may  be  united  with  tbem  in  general  political  sentiments,  you  will  therefore  make  me 
iodifidiially  raponsible  for  their  language."  But  suppose  I  had  always  disclaimed 
tU  seotimenta  which  the  noble  lord  imputes  to  my  hon.  friend — suppose  I  had  said, 
"I  will  not  eountenance  these  prejudices** — suppose  I  had  declared,  as  well  in  oppo- 
mioo  as  in  goTemment,  *^  I  approve  the  appointment  of  Catholics  to  office ;  I  think 
tbe  right  MO.  gentleman  (Mr.  M.  OTerrall),  at  one  time  the  secretary  to  the 
adminlty,  and  Afterwards  secretary  to  the  treasury,  was  entitled  to  the  place  ho 
flceopied;  I  make  no  objection  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Wyse ;  I  think  the  Roman 
Catbolie  relief  bill  has  removed  their  disabilities,  and  I  conceive  that  the  government 
VIS  jastified  in  their  appointment;" — suppose  I  had  said  this,  as  I  did  say  it,  in 
pablie,  would  it  not  be  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord  to  say  to  me — ^*  1  make 
voa  reipoosible  for  what  passed  at  the  dinner  at  Canterbury  ? '*  I  do  not  carry  the 
doctrine  of  eonspiracv  quite  so  far  as  the  noble  lord  seems  disposed  to  do.  Here  is 
tbe  noble  lord  protesting  agiunst  the  injustice  of  making  one  man  responsible  for  the 
ads  of  another,  and  yet  he  says — ^*  It  Is  convenient  for  party  purposes  that  I  should 
nuke  you  responsible  for  an  election  speech  delivered  at  Canterbury."  Sir,  I  con- 
sider tbis  to  be  a  most  important  matter,  on  account  of  the  use  the  noble  lord  makes 
(^it  Says  the  noble  lord — **  These  are  the  men  entertaining  those  feelings  with 
rspeet  to  Roman  Catholics.  These  are  those  men," — speaking  of  the  government 
— '*  offering  to  jou,  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  those  insults ;  speaking 
io  that  language  of  your  ministers  of  religion."  Then  the  noble  lord  says, — "  Will  * 
uj  Roman  Catholic  of  honour  and  spirit  consent  to  receive  favours  from  such  a 
gorerament?"  Sir,  what  the  noble  lord  wants  to  do  is  this;  he  wants  to  make  it 
tiapossible  for  a  Roman  Catholic  to  accept  favour  from  the  present  government  and 
tht»  totnm  roand  upon  the  government  and  say,  "  Why,  how  unequally  and  unjustly 
ypn  distribute  j'onr  patronage :  here  are  twenty  Protestants  and  not  one  Roman 
Cdtbolic.**  Is  that  just  P  First  to  create  an  impediment  by  raising  unjust  prejudices 
•gainst  OS,  founded  upon  unjust  accusations,  and  then  to  make  it  a  charge  against 
u«.  wbeo  yott  have  succeeded  in  deterring  Roman  Catholics  from  accepting  favour, 
tbat  we  are  guilty  of  having  withheld  favour  from  them.  Sir,  I  have  often  said  in 
this  House  pnbltclj,  what  my  opinions  were  on  the  subject  of  the  position  of  Roman 
Catholics,  and  I  am  taunted,  and  it  is  said,  "  Yes,  these  are  fine  declarations  you 
puke  io  debate,  but  you  don*t  practically  adopt  them."  Allow  roe  to  say,  and  I  say 
it  vith  perfect  frankness,  that  the  subject  is  one  of  great  difficulty.  I  recognize  that 
«bere  there  are  equal  qualifications,  there  ought  to  be  no  practical  disabilities.^  I 
My  thb  with  respect  to  every  office.  1  care  not  what  prejudice  I  may  create  against 
ae :  sod  I  say  now,  in  the  possession  of  power,  what  I  said  when  I  was  not  in  office, 
thftt  with  respect  to  the  judicial  office,  with  respect  to  the  privy  council,  to  every 
f^ffioe  there  ought  to  be  no  impediment  whatever  to  the  appointment  of  a  Roman 
Citbolic,  upon  the  ground  of  hb  religious  opinions.  Sir,  since  parliament  last  met, 
tkre  has  been  one,  and  I  think  only  one  office  of  a  judicial  nature  vacant  in  Ireland ; 
it  was  an  office  in  the  ecclesiastical  court;  I  apprehend  no  one  will  oontend  that  any 
^^j  but  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ought  to  have  been  appointed  to  that 
situation.  The  appointment  was  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  lord  primate.  I 
•itiennioed  to  place  in  that  situation  the  most  eminent  man  at  the  bar  of  Ireland, 
«>th  reference  to  professional  attainments  and  nothing  else;  and  I  think  it  will  be 
^mvied  that  I  did  so,  when  I  appointed  Mr.  Sergeant  Keating  to  that  situation. 
Mr.  Sergeant  Keating  vacated  the  office  of  third  Sergeant,  which  it  was  necessary 
*o  till.  A  communication  took  place  between  the  government  of  England  and  the 
fnumment  of  Ireland  upon  the  subject  of  that  appointment.  And  now,  as  I  want 
to  destroy  those  prejudices  which  the  noble  lord  \%  trying  to  create — to  show  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  tliat  I  don't  participate  in  the  opinions  delivered  at  election  dinners 
^Aod  to  show  them  that  I  am  not  delivering  these  sentiments  upon  the  impulse  of 
toe  moment  io  debate,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  them»  unjustly  accused 
SI  I  so,  the  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the  Lord-lieutenant,  on  the  subject  of  that 
^Ppoiotment,  addressed  bo  it  observed,  not  now  under  the  pressure  of  debate,  but  in 
it^e  coarse  of  last  year.  It  is  dated  August  22,  1843,  and  is  as  follows :— ''  I  admit 
t^At  political  considerations  would  not  justify  a  bad  appointment  of  any  kind,  still 
l-^^  a  bed  judicial  appointment;  but  I  must,  on  the  other  hand,  express  my  strong 
'  pi&ion  that  considerations  of.  policy,  and  also  of  justice,  demand  a  liberal  and  in- 
179— Vol.  IV. 
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dulgent  estimate  of  the  claims  to  the  favour  of  the  Crown,  of  such  Roman  Cathol 
as  ^tain  from  political  agitation,  and  take  no  part  in  politics  offensive  to  the  d 
pensers  of  that  patronise.  What  is  the  advantage  to  Roman  Catholics  of  havi 
removed  their  legal  disabilities,  if,  some  how  or  other,  they  are  constantly  met  b 
preferable  claim  on  the  part  of  Protestants,  and  if  they  do  not  practically  reap  | 
advantage  of  their  nominal  equality  as  to  civil  rights  P' 

I  can  with  truth  say  I  wrote  this  letter  with  reference  to  the  appointment  u\ 
vacant,  and  without  reference  to  this  debate.    The  letter  continues — ^'  I  can  read 
believe  that  for  nearly  every  office  that  may  become  vacant  for  ten  years  to  coij 
there  may  be  found  a  Protestant  candidate  witli  at  least  equal  claims  in  poin 
qualifications,  and  superior  on  account  of  professed  attachment  to  tlie  church, 
that  claim  is  always  to  be  admitted,  there  is  still  a  practical  disqualification ; 
what  motive  can  we  hold  out  to  Roman  Catholics  to  abjure  agitation  and 
notoriety  and  fame  which  are  its  reward,  if  honourable  appointments,  and  legiti; 
distinctions,  be  in  fact  withheld  from  them?    I  fear  they  will  not  be  satisfied  w 
the  answer,  'True  it  is  we  have  made  fifty  appointments,  but  for  every  on< 
Protestant  had  a  preferable  claim.'    Why  have  Protestants  a  preferable   clai 
Because  they  have  had  for  a  long  series  of  years  the  advantage  of  a  monopoly 
privileges  secured  to  them  by  law,  and  have  been  thrown  in  constant  contact  a 
intercourse  with  the  government.     The  policy  of  the  law  has  been  changed,  a 
surely  we  ought  not  to  allow  the  effects  of  the  preceding  policy  to  remain  in  f 
force,  and  ought  not  to  plead  the  inferiority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  as  a  conclusi 
reason  for  preferring  his  more  fortunate  oppooent.*' 

I  have  read  that  letter  as  indicative  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  government  w 
anxious  to  treat  Roman  Catholics.  The  result  was,  that  Mr.  Sergeant  Howley  w 
appointed.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  had  there  been  a  wish  to  exclude 
Roman  Catholic  from  the  appointment,  that  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  fooi 
men  of  at  least  equal  professional  abilities  in  the  four  courts.  But  Mr.  Serges 
Howley,  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  appointed.  Now,  just  to  show  the  spirit  th 
actuates  that  system  of  declining  every  appointment  when  we  do  make  it — of  tryii 
to  persuade  Roman  Catholics  into  a  refusal,  in  order  that  you  may  found  a  clai 
for  your  own  rise  to  political  power — I  will  read  what  was  the  impression  sought 
be  raised  by  your  party  organs.  Hear  what  this  paper,  the  organ  of  gentlem< 
opposite,  hear  what  it  says  upon  making  the  announcement  of  a  Roman  Catbol 
appointment  by  a  conservative  government.  ['^  Name."]  Oh,  this  is  the  Momix 
CkromcU,  We  are  often  made  liable  for  indiscreet  expressions  in  other  papers  ov 
which  we  have  no  control,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  fair  that  I  should  quote  from  thi 
Well,  it  sayS'^*  The  present  government  have,  during  their  career  of  office,  mm 
many  bad  and  some  absunl  appointments;  but  we  do  not  remember  an^  one  i 
curiously  infelicitous  as  their  last  legal  promotion  in  Ireland.  The  dignity  < 
8ergeant-at*law  is  one  of  much  more  importance  in  Ireland  than  it  is  in  this  countr 
The  Irish  Seigeants,  three  in  number,  act  from  time  to  time  as  Judges  of  asstzj 
and  the  coif  is  generally  regarded  as  a  preparation  for  the  ermine.** 

It  goes  on — ^  How  this  extraordinary  appointment  came  to  be  made  is  a  questi<^ 
which  has  produced  no  little  speculation.  The  explanation,  however,  does  »:j 
seem  very  difficult;  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  a  little  shallow  cunning  and  i 
large  share  of  blockheadism  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  the  whole  mati«j 
will  be  accounted  for." 

That^s  the  encouragement  they  give  us.  Then, — ^^  Whatever  motive  may  havi 
dictated  the  selection  of  Mr.  Howley,  the  result  has  been  most  damagine  to  tL{ 
government.    The  exasperation  of  the  Irish  tories  was,  of  course,  expected.** 

Yes;  but  they  give  us  no  credit  for  that.  *'  But  it  was  not  anticipated  that  thj 
Liberal  members  of  the  bar  would  regard  Mr.  Howley^s  elevation  as  au  insult,  kn^ 
take  pains  to  disclaim  him  as  a  political  friend.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Sir  Rob«r{ 
PeeFs  government  cannot  govern  Ireland." 

Now,  what  is  the  truth  with  respect  to  this  Mr.  Howley,  totally  nnoooncctcd 
with  us  in  polifics,  whom  we  never  saw,  of  whom  we  never  heard,  except  finom  tH 
respect  attaching  to  his  name,  who  had  the  manliness  and  courage,  notwithstandinJ 
the  denunciations  of  the  noble  lord  and  his  party  organs,  to  receive  the  proffeiv<| 
advancement  from  a  conservative  government?    What  took  place  on  his  appoint  J 
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at  whkh  wwB  sttd  to  be  aa  insult  to  the  bar  of  Ireland?  As  soon  as  his  appoint- 
at  WBS  kaoiro,  from  the  county  in  which  he  had  acted  as  a  Judge  most  honottr- 
h  tesdrnmialB  to  his  eoiuluet,  abilitj»  and  integrity,  were  received,  and  more 
Aoonble  testiraonials  were  never  received  by  any  man.  Here  is  an  address  to 
tr.  SeigeaBt  Howley,  the  man  whose  appointment  is  an  insult  to  the  people  of 
rdud,  and  whose  appointment  proves  that  the  present  eovemment  is  not  6t  to 
mmi  IreiaDd.  To  Mr.  Sergeant  Howley  was  presented  this  address  from  the 
a^istntes  of  the  coanty  of  Tipperary.  They  say : — •*  It  is  with  heartfelt  pleasure 
f  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the  deep  sense  of  the  gratitude  i«e  feel  to  be 
vdj  due  to  you  frona  all  classes  of  the  community  in  this  county,  for  the  admirable 
BBBer  in  which  you  have  fur  so  many  years  administered  the  duties  of  the  arduous 
iee  of  assstaat  barrister.'* 

Thst  address  Is  signed  by  no  less  than  105  magistrates,  all  coming  forward  to 

^  testiniony  to  the  integrity  and  ability  with  which  Mr.  Howley  htd  discharged 

fchnetions.     There  is  also  an  address  to  him  from  the  grand  jury,  and  an  address 

kkim  from  every  practising  solicitor  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.     Is  this  then  fair 

^mUn  to  the  government?    It  may  be  fair  towards  us,  but  is  it  fair  to  the  indi- 

iiial?    Is  it  foir  to  the  character  of  an  honourable  man,  so  soon  as  we  give  him 

»  proper  reward  of  professional  merit,  to  turn  round  upon  him  and  injure  his 

meter,  and  depreciate  his  merit,  in  order  that  through  him  you  may  strike  a 

Mm  at  tbejsonservative  government?    Sir,  I  think  that  is  an  answer  to  the  attempt 

If  Use  noble  lord  to  involve  me  in  the  responsibility  of  expressions  hostile  to  the 

^^|»liei,  used  by  gentlemen  with  whom  I  may  be  joined  in  party  politics.     And 

fv  » to  the  disposition  to  encourage  offensive  or  hostile  expressions  used  to  the 

wao  Catholic  body.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Shell)  made  an  appeal  to 

^  last  night  on  that  subject.     He  referred  to  an  address  of  a  protestant  operative 

■B^tioQ  in  Dublin  presented  to  my  noble  friend  the  Lord-lieutenant,  and  asked 

^  if  I  approved  of  the  expressions  and  sentiments  it  contained,  offensive  to  the 

B'^Qan  Catholics,  and  he  read  an  answer  of  my  noble  friend  to  that  address.     He 

ftd  sot  state  thai  that  answer  referred  merely  to  the  approbation  expressed  in  the 

l^drtas,  of  the  conduct  of  my  noble  friend.    [Mr.  Sheil:  I  read  it  all.]     Yes;  but 

^ccT^thoo.  gentleman  dropped  his  voice  after  he  had  read  the  words  ^*  warm 

™»»hdgroeots,"  which  were  followed  by  a  loud  cheer,  that  prevented  the  rest  of 

^  ptsage  being  heard.     It  very  often  happens,  that  when  a  public  man  receives 

|hOie|ir«ii  of  business  one  of  these,  very  long  controversial  addresses,  he  does  not 

^  ttem  all,  and  a  common  official  answer  is  returned ;  and  is  an  answer  of  that 

™  to  be  brought  forward  agwnst  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  written 

ttsvcroCaman  who  approves  of  expressions  offensive  to  Roman  Catholics.    I  am 

;  taft  the  House  will  allow  me  to  do  myself  and  the  government  jastice  on  this  part 

^  the  charge  preferred  against  us.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Sheil)  referr^ 

^  Be;  and  I  have  had  memorials  addressed  to  me,  to  the  same  effect,  from 

Proctj^t  operative  associations.    I  had  one  before  the  agitation  begun,  addressed 

^^oe  m  the  year  1842.    It  was  from  the  Cork  Protestant  operative  association.     It 

^^tn  this  manner: — <*  We,  the  members  of  the  Protestant  operative  association 

"  ^  dty  of  Cork,  feel  called  on  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  ourselves,  to  ourcountry, 

^  ^  <mr  God,  to  address  ourselves  to  you  on  a  subject  of  the  first  importance, 

^J,  national  edocation." 

.It  theo  went  on — ^'  If  the  homilies  be  true  (and  their  authors  sealed  their  truth 
^J^^  \keir  blood,  and  raised  a  testimony  against  error  which  can  never  be  over- 
^'^^n),  then  are  the  priests  of  the  Romish  Church  the  priests  of  Anti-Christ — 
^  ve  tb^  the  special  instruments  of  the  Devil." 

iQkQst  state  that  the  climax  improves  as  it  proceeds,-  but  I  think  I  have  read 
r^efh  to  show  what  was  the  tenor  of  that  address.  Now,  what  was  my  answer? 
^(tas  tent  in  December,  1842.  This  was  the  answer: — ^*  Sir^I  have  received 
y^Vtter  aeeompanying  an  address  to  me  from  the  members  of  the  Protestant 
^P^Te  lasociation  of  the  city  of  Cork.  I  am  sorry  that  they  feel  themselves 
p^  opoQ  iijr  their  dnty  to  their  God  to  express  uncharitable  sentiments  in  offensive 


r^^'«  I  ihown  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  what  was  ray  feeling  on  this  subject? 
^^-  Sbcil:  I  aud  I  was  sure  this  was  not  your  feeling.]    Yes;  and  I  am  trying  to 
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confirm  your  opinion.  I  thought  I  made  them  rather  a  sharp  answer.  I  oaust  in* 
justice  say  of  them  they  certainly  received  it  in  a  very  becoming  manner.  It  is  but 
justice  to  them  that  I  should  read  the  way  in  which  they  received  my  rebuke: — 
^'  We  feel  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter  (really  it  is  a  i 
most  charitable  and  becoming  answer)  in  reply  to  an  address  of  the  Cork  Protestant 
operative  association.  We  feel  it  necessary  to  make  a  few  observations,  which  are  called 
for  by  the  manner  in  which  you  have  expressed  yourself  towards  us:  We  first  offer  our  I 
warmest  thanks  for  the  prompt  and  gentlemanly  manner  in  which  you  answered 
our  communication.  It  was  what  we  expected,  and  what  from  your  universally 
known  courteous  disposition  and  kind  demeanour,  even  to  the  humblest  individual,  we 
might  have  anticipated;  while  the  reply  itself  has  not  disappointed  our  expectations.^* 

Now,  Sir,  there  was  an  address  from  the  Dublin  protestant  operative  association 
to  her  Majesty.  [Mr.  Shell:  Was  that  subsequent  to  your  answer?]  Yes.  This 
was  transmitted  to  my  riglit  hon.  friend  (Sir  J.  Graham),  with  a  request  that  he 
would  lay  it  before  her  Majesty.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  answer  of  my  right  hon. 
friend  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  to  that  address.  I  really  had 
better  not  read  it.  He  says: — "  I  will  not  comment  on  other  passages  in  the 
address;  but  I  find  the  expressions  *  millions  of  factious  Irishmen,*  and  the  general 
expressions  of  that  address,  if  not  intended  to  be  insulting,  are,  at  any  rate,  so  open 
to  misconstruction,  that  I  cannot  be  a  party  to  laying  the  luldress  before  her  Majesty.*' 

Now  observe,  that  was  in  the*  year  1842;  and  I  do  think  that  these  things  are 
indicative  of  the  spirit  in  which  we  were  desirous  of  administering  the  government 
of  Ireland,  and  that  we  were  content  to  relinquish  support  rather  than  to  gain  it  by 
fomenting  jealousies.  Sir,  I  come  now  to  the  conduct  of  Uer  Majesty's  government 
in  respect  to  the  recent  trials.  We>  took  office  in  September,  1841«  and  up  to  March, 
1843,  there  appeared  certiunly  no  g^eat  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  government  was  conducted.  As  I  have  shown  you,  we  had  been  desirous  of 
abating  religious  animosities ;  we  had  done  what  we  could  to  rebuke  attempts  at 
ofience  or  insult  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  You  charge  us  with  a  desire  to  govern 
Ireland  by  military  force.  You  confound  the  necessity  which  has  led  us  to  increase 
the  military  force  in  Ireland  with  our  own  disposition  and  wishes.  Yes,  I  want  to 
know  who  is  responsible  for  the  military  force  in  Ireland?  I  want  to  know  to  whom 
it  is  owing  that  eur  expectations  and  hopes  of  presenting  reduced  Estimates  have 
been  defeated?  I  want  to  put  that  fairly  before  the  country — before  the  intelligent 
reasoning  classes  of  the  communitv— to  make  an  appeal  in  this  House  to  impartial 
men,  whether  opponents  or  not.  We  took  office  in  September,  1841.  In  March, 
1843,  so  far  from  having  evinced  any  disposition  to  govern  by  military  force,  we 
then  had  a  smaller  number  of  regular  forces  employ^  in  Ireland  than  there  ev^ 
had  been  before,  except  on  one  or  tivo  occasions.  '  The  total  number  of  forces  in 
April,  1841,  when  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  were  in  power,  was  14,000  men. 
On  the  day  on  which  he  took  office^  the  last  day  of  August,  1841,  we  found  the  force 
in  Ireland  to  be  14,84a  men.  On  the  last  of  Septeml^r,  after  we  were  in  office,  the 
force  was  16,267  men,  and  in  March,  1843,  there  were  13.900  men;  the  nnmber 
in  September,  1841,  16,267  men,  having  been  reduced  in  March,  1843,  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  these  troubles,  to  13.900.  That  shows  no  disposition  ou  our  part  to 
govern  Ireland  by  military  force.  In  March,  1843,  began  this  systematic  agitation. 
Was  that  in  consequence  of  any  act  of  the  government?  were  we  charged  with  any 
injustice — any  undue  partiality  ?  No ;  but  my  belief  is.  that  it  did  not  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  some  that  the  government  of  Ireland  should  be  successful.  It  was,  therefore, 
determined  to  have  recourse  to  agitation.  There  were  also  at  the  time  other  causes 
of  excitement.  The  Poor-rate  imposed  by  an  act  supported  by  and  perfected  by  the 
noble  lonl  (Lord  J.  Russell)  began  at  that  time  to  be  levied,  and  through  many 
parts  of  Ireland  occasioned  great  dissatisfaction.  That  act  was  most  unfortunate, 
for  it  subjected  every  occupier,  whatever  might  be  the  value  of  his  holding,  almost 
without  exception  U»  the  poor-law.  There  were  thousands  of  instances  in  which 
people  in  the  west  of  Ireland  were  called  upon  to  pay  a  rate— some  of  three  fertbings, 
and  some  of  more.  This  occasioned  great  dissatisfaction.  It  became  our  duty  to 
remedy,  I  will  not  call  it  the  negligence,  but  the  unfortunate  mistake  made  in  draw- 
ing up  that  act.  [Lord  J.  Russell:  That  mistake  was  adopted  by  the  present 
government  ]     Yes;  and  the  noble  lord  shall  hear  no  more  from  me  on  that  point. 
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I  Mil  not  endeaTOur  to  repay  him  in  tlie  coin  he  ofiFered  to  me.     Henceforth,  there 
shall  be  no  more  recrimination.     That  act  subjected  the  poorest  occupiers  to  the 
pajmeat  of  the  rate.    Concurrently  with  that  act  was  a  period  of  great  agricultural 
deprenioii,  and  there  was  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  that  depression 
WIS  more   severely  felt   than  m  Ireland.       Concurrently  with  that  depression 
▼as  the  alarm  that  the  new  tariff  would  cause  a  reduction  in  prices,  and  that  alarm 
alienated  the  minds  of  many  from  the  government.    These  things  gave  great  facili- 
ties for  agitation.     The  country  then  was  in  a  peculiar  state.      There  was  great 
a^Ution  and  great  excitement  in  the  west  of  Ireland.     Great  congregations  of  men 
assembled  in  some  parishes— not  against  the  government,  but  gainst  the  ecclesias- 
tical claims.      In  Sligo  there  were  meetings  of  large  bodies  of  men  at  the  chapel 
door  for  tlie  purpose  of  demanding  a  reduction  of  those  claims.     The  people  of 
those  districts,  and  probably  of  other  parts  of  Ireland,  began  to  feel  that  the  pay- 
ments to  their  priest  were  exceedingly  oppressive — at  least  so  they  were  disposed  to 
icpreseat  them — and  they  took  such  measures  as  might  be  expected  from  persons  in 
sQch  circumstances.     There  was,  at  this  time,  as  I  have  already  said,  great  distress, 
and  the  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the  Romish  priesthood  becoming  formidable, 
the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  was  set  on  foot.     We  deeply  regretted  that 
agitation;  we  did  all  in  our  power  to  discourage  it;  but  when  it  arose,  we  lost  no 
time  in  determining  upon  the  mode  of  meeting  it.    There  was  nothiug  in  the  mode 
that  we  resolved  to  adopt  which  at  all  laid  us  open  to  the  charge  since  brought 
aguost  OS  of  having  encouraged  those  meetings,  or  at  least  of  haviug  avoided  to 
discoarage  them  with  the  view  of  entrapping  eminent  men  into  a  violation  of  the  law, 
and  then  (nming  on  thero,  and  subjecting  them  to  its  penalties.      I  declare  here 
pabUcly  that  that  charge  is  utterly  destitute  of  any  fouudation.     There  was  one 
thing  on  which  we  determined  from  the  first,  and  that  was  not  to  apply  to  parlia- 
ment for  any  new  powers.    I  declare,  after  my  long  experience  in  public  life,  there 
is  nothing  I  deprecate  more  tlmn  an  application  to  parliament  for  extraordinary 
povers.    I  do  not  think  there  is  any  thing  that  has  a  greater  tendency  to  impair  the 
real  eflScacy  of  the  ordinary  law,  than  suddenly  to  take  it  into  our  heads  that  it  will 
Qot  be  eflScacioos,  and  listening  to  some  appeal,  founded  on  local  alarm,  to  procure 
some  Bill  destructive  of  the  ordinary  liberties  of  the  subject,  by  surpassing  the 
ordinary  powers  of  the  law.   This  I  hold  to  be  most  injudicious;  so  far  from  adding 
to  the  authority  of  government,  there  is  nothing  more  calculated  to  paralyze  a  govern- 
ment and  weaken  authority  than  a  recourse  to  extraordinary  powers.      Let  the 
criinary  law  be  relied  upon ;  for  if  we  get  into  a  habit  of  listening  to  such  applica- 
tioQs,  people  by-aod-bye  will  not  resort  to  the  ordinary  law  at  all  to  suppress  what 
they  thmk  wrong,  in  the  hope  of  driving  the  government  to  extraordinary  measures. 
With  such  feelings  as  these,  we  made  up  our  minds,  whatever  the  risk,  to  take  the 
chance,  relying  with  confidence  upon  the  inherent  vigour  of  the  ordinary  law.     It 
H  not  as  a  matter  of  reproach  to  them,  but  in  justices  to  ourselves,  that  I  remind 
ttie  Uoose  that  our  predecessors  in  oflSce  did  not  pursue  this  course.     There  was 
the  same  agitation  in  1833.     The  noble  lord,  in  reviewing  the  conduct  of  public 
men,  asked  that  we  should  begin  the  consideration  of  his  own,  at  a  very  convenient 
date  for  himself,  namely,  in  1835,  just  at  the  very  time  when  he  formed  that  com- 
pact with  Lichfield  House.    The  noble  lord  says,  **  I  claim  the  right  to  review  your 
IWes  without  any  restriction;*"  and  the  noble  lord  goes  back  to  the  year  1829.    The 
ooble  lord  says  '*  Look  at  all  your  pledges  from  that  time,  it  is  impossible  for  you 
to  do  any  thing  for  Ireland  at  variance  with  those  pledges;  but  at  the  same  time," 
^p  the  noble  lord,  ^*  let  me  be  exempt  from  any  reference  to  that  part  of  my  life, 
fn>Di  the  year  1831  to  the  year  1835.     That  part  of  my  life,''  says  the  noble  lord, 
mast  be  exempted  from  your  notice.*'    I  shall,  on  my  part,  beg  leave  to  trace  back 
the  noble  lord's  proceedinjB^  somewhat  beyond  the  period  he  has  himself  selected  as 
the  limit  of  that  zone  of  his  political  life  to  which  he  wishes  to  confine  us,  and  refer 
to  eome  matters  occurring  between  1831  and  1835.     I  have  observed,  that  the  late 
fi^emment  did  not  feel  that  reliance  upon  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law  upon 
vbich  we  have  acted.    The  House  cannot  have  forgotten  that  the  noble  lord  was 
in  office  during  that  period,  that  Lord  Al thorp  was  the  colleague  of  the  noble  lord 
opposite,  and  that  then  an  Lrish  Coercion  bill  was  introduced  into  this  House.    You, 
v)io  tell  Hi,  who  charge  us  with  having  acted  with  supineness  at  the  b^inning,  and 
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unnecessary  vigour  at  the  close— roa  were  not  content  to  take  the  cotine  we  have 
taken,  or  to  rely  on  the  force  and  opmdon  of  the  ordinary  laws ;  but  you  made 
your  demand  on  parliament  for  additional  powers,  and  I  supported  yon  in  your 
demands,  because  yon,  the  government,  solemnly  assured  us  that  to  eompiy  with  it, 
was  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  country.  I  did  not  try  to  aggravate  your 
difficulties.  I  entered  into  no  confederacy  with  those  who  were  disturbing  the 
peace;  and  you,  the  liberal  statesmen — you,  the  devoted,  special,  exclusive  supporters 
of  the  rights  and  happiness  of  Ireland— proceeded  to  pass  for  Ireland  what  may  be 
safelv  described  as  rather  a  strong  enactment.  Reallv,  the  noble  lord  must  think 
the  House  has  forgotten  all  these  matters,  or  he  would  have  somewhat  moderated  the 
attacks  he  has  been,  right  and  left,  making  upon  us«  That  act  was  an  *^  act  for  the 
more  effectual  suppression  of  certain  local  <Umgerous  disturbances  in  Ireland. "  To  sup- 
press such  disturbances,  the  noble  lord — ^the  friend  of  Ireland— thought  it  essential  to 
baverecourse  to  extraordinary  powers.  Formy  own  part,  I  think  the  bolder  course  would 
have  been  for  the  noble  lord  to  rely  on  the  ordinary  law.  The  act  is,  as  will  be  seen,  a 
very  strict  act  of  parliament.  The  Preamble  runs  thus : — "  And  whereas  divers  meet- 
ings and  assemblies  inconsistent  with  the  public  peace  and  safety,  and  with  the  exercise  i 
of  regular  government,  have  for  some  time  past  been  held  in  Ireland ;  and  whereas  the 
laws  now  in  foree  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  found  inadequate 
to  the  prompt  and  effectual  suppression  of  the  said  mischiefs,  and  the  interposition  of 
parliament  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  further  progress  of  the  same." 

And  then  the  act  went  on  to  subject  all  persons  committing  delinquencies  under 
the  act  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  consisting  of  not  less  than  five  officers.  And  as 
to  signals,  why,  what  said  the  act  of  the  noble  lord  ?  It  subjected  to  the  operation 
of  the  act  all  persons  guilty  of  making  signals  by  ^'  fire,  bonfire,  flash,  blaze^  smoke^ 
or  who  were  present  at  such  signal-making  by  bonfire,  flash,  blaze,  or  smoke  ;*^  and 
it  further  enacted  **  that  the  onus  of  proving  that  such  signal  had  not  been  made 
should  lie  on  the  person  charged.**  Such  was  the  act  of  the  noble  lord — the  act 
which  he  impressed  upon  the  House  as  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  the  country. 
We  asked  for  no  such  act :  we  all  concurred  in  deeming  it  unnecessary  to  pass  a 
Ooeroion  act  for  Ireland,  such  as  her  peculiar  friends  required  at  our  hands ;  we  i 
relied  upon  the  ordinary  law,  and  the  support  of  that  part^,  Protestant  and  Roman 
CatholiCi  which  was  averse  from  disturlramce  and  agitation.  We  determined  to 
accept  no  assistance,  which  I  am  bound  to  say  was  liberally  offered,  from  any  yeo- 
manry corps  in  Ireland  which  might  have  the  effect  of  arousing  a  spirit  of  reuRious 
animosity.  We  could  not  have  embodied  the  yeomanry  corps — ^we  could  not  nave 
called  them  to  aid  the  government,  without  risking  the  engendering  of  animosities 
that  it  might  require  a  great  lapse  of  time  to  effiice.  We  were  determined,  unless  in 
case  of  the  last  necessity,  to  waive  the  assbtance,  though  we  thereby  discouraged 
and  dispirited  many  of  those  who  were  ready  to  support  us.  Our  only  reliance  wss 
on  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law,  energetically  but  prudently  exercised.  The  charge 
that  you  make  against  us  is,  tliat  we  were  supine  and  inactive,  and  that  we  first  en- 
trapped those  men  into  the  commission  of  crime.  Now,  to  that  charge  I  give  a 
peremptory  denial.  But,  it  is  said,  we  issued  no  proclamation  in  time.  To  this  I 
answer,  that  we  did  give  a  public  expression  of  our  views  as  regarded  this  agitation 
for  the  repeal  of  the  union.  At  the  end  of  last  session,  her  Abjesty  expre^ed  her 
disapproval  of  that  repeal  agitation.  You  say  we  issued  no  proclamation  on  the  sub* 
ject,  but  I  ask  what  proclamation  could  have  been  stronger  than  that  declaration  of 
her  Maje8ty*s  disapproval  of  the  agitation  which  was  then  going  on  in  Ireland  F  In 
what  more  emphatic  terms  could  that  disapproval  of  the  agitation  have  been  express* 
ed  than  it  was  expressed  at  the  prorogation  of  parliament  P  Her  Majesty,  in  pro* 
roguing  the  parliament  last  session,  said :— **I  have  observed  with  the  deepest  concern 
the  persevering  efforts  which  are  made  to  stir  up  discontent  and  disaffection  among 
my  subjects  in  Ireland,  and  to  excite  them  to  demand  a  repeal  of  the  legislative 
union.*' 

Her  Majesty  added : — '*  I  have  forborne  from  requiring  any  additional  powers  for 
the  counteraction  of  designs  hostile  to  the  concord  and  welfare  of  my  dominions,  ns 
well  from  my  unwillingness  to  distrust  the  efficacy  of  the  ordinary  law,  as  from  my 
reliance  on  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  my  people,  and  on  the  solemn  dedaia- 
tions  of  parliament  in  support  of  the  legislative  union.    I  feel  assured  that  those  of 
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fUMi  Bobjiedts  who  b«ve  ioflueaoe  and  aaihority  in  Ireland  will  dlsoourage  to 
t  ifiMtt  of  their  power  a  njstem  of  pernicioos  agitation,  which  disturba  the  in- 
•ajiad  ictards  the  improTement  of  that  coontry,  and  excites  feelings  of  mutual 
vat  jad  aoimosity  between  different  classes  of  my  people.** 
That  «is  the  proelitmation  of  the  Crown  with  respect  to  the  repeal  agitation ;  and, 
f  mottttn  of  the  Grown^  we  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  dismiss  those  magistrates  who 
i4  pnt  in  that  agilatioo.  Was  not  that  a  sufficient  indication  of  our  opinion  ?  But 
iraa  farther:  we  diamiesed  the  magistrates  who  took  part  in  the  repeal  agita- 
a.  aad  I  ask  was  that  no  significant  expression  of  our  opinion  on  the  subject  f 
kieare  blamed  for  having  dismissed  them  without  any  premus  proclamatioii 
:  (he  soljeet  of  die  meetings.  I  believe  the  noble  lord  opposite  consiaered  himself 
cjied  to  dismisa  Froat,  whom  he  had  made  a  magistrate,  because  he  was  a  mem- 
Pvf  tlM  national  eooTentlonf  without  having  given  any  proclamation  previous  to 
^  tedeaL  The  noble  lord  wrote  to  Frost  to  know  if  he  were  a  member  of  the 
ife<»l  convention  whom  he  had  appoint^  a  magistrate.  The  noble  lord  at 
K  tboogfat  the  answer  of  Mr.  Frost  satisfactoi^.  But  Mr.  Frost  made  a  corn- 
et oo  the  noble  lord^a  letter,  and  Frost  was  dismissed  for  attending  those  meetings, 
I  vbidi  violent  aod  inflammatory  language  was  used,  although  the  noble  lord 
^  ^  prasecnte  thoae  who  attended  them.  We  dismissed  the  magistrates  who  took 
Bt  ia  to  agitation  which  we  believed  was  calculated  to  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
^c?ne  tad  to  sever  the  two  countries,  and  we  gave  these  instructions  to  the  Lord- 
moMOt  of  Irehmd : — "  The  moment  you  are  entitled  by  law  to  interfere  with 
see^ogs  that  endanger  the  public  peace,  that  moment  we  authorize  and  desire  you 

I  stite  thb  to  show  that  the  charge  against  us,  that  we  remained  dormant,  with 

B^'lci  mas  watched  the  progress  of  these  meetings,  is  utterly  without  foundation. 

IviatcBtioQ  was  clearly  expramed,  that  whenever  the  law  enabled  and  required  us 

^  oterfae,  then  we  would  do  so.    But  at  first  these  meetings  wero  not  considered 

>>«nl,  (hm^gh  there  vrere  great  doubts  of  their  legality.    I^parately  taken,  they 

'^  aot  considered  iUegaL    Suppose,  then,  we  had  issued  a  proclamation,  while 

■^  doubts  yet  existed,  to  dispme  these  meetings  by  military  force,  and  there 

'^^'^U^ve  been  renstance  and  bloodshed,  and  homicide  had  ensued,  in  what  a  posi* 

I  «e  ibold  we  have  been  ?    But  there  were  occasions  in  the  progress  of  these  meetings 

•'a  there  did  appear  a  possibility  of  interfering  in  conformity  with  the  law.  There 

^  >  gnat  meeting  at  Casbel  on  the  23rd  of  May.     We  wrote  to  the  lord-lieutenant 

l^v's  had  receivtti  alarming  accounts  as  to  that  meeting,  and  we  directed  him  to 

«^d4wn  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  county  to  confer  with  the  magistrates,  and  if 

^vti  were  nuKie  by  respectable  and  trustworthy  persons,  that  they  apprehended 

^*^  to  the  public  peace  and  safety,  they  were  then  to  interfere.     There  was 

r^^bt  whether,  without  affidavits  of  that  nature,  thero  could  be  any  reason  for 

^'^^otoee;  and  we  said,  let  the  affidavits  be  voluntary;  do  not  hunt  them  out  in 

-^  to  warrant  interference;  but,  if  trustworthy  men  of  firm  minds  come  forward 

^-  tatify  their  alarm  at  the  numbers  that  are  expected  at  the  meeting,  and  the 

^^^^  oiganixation  of  the  people,  in  that  case  we  advise  you  to  interfere.    My 

A^  friend  (Sir  J.  Graham)  wrote  and  said:— "We  held  a  cabinet  to  day, 

*=*  •«  Vord  chancellor  and  the  law  officers  were  present    The  statements  of  — - 

t&i  — .  20  the  absence  of  depositions  and  of  official  information,  are  too  vague  to 

;"°|J^  groundwork  of  a  safe  decision,  much  less  of  a  positive  instruction.     We 

'^'™^  yon  should  direct  the  lieutenant  of  the  county  to  repair  to  Tipperary  with- 

y  odiy ;  to  oonsnlt  the  magistracy  and  resident  gentry ;  and  to  ascertain,  as  far  as 

''"^JMe,  the  probable  character  and  numbers  of  the  intended  meeting.     If  these 

^^nei  shoold  satisfy  the  lieutenant  that  the  apprehensions  are  not  exaggerated. 

^  ^  proeesabna  of  large  multitudes  from  distant  points,  with  bands  and  banners, 

^1    ^^Peeted  to  flock  to  the  meeting,  thereby  creating  reasonable  alarm  in  the 

^'«f  of  n^  mi^  trustworthy  men,  these  statemenU  should  be  supported  by  affidavita 

|['°«  tnmiDitted  to  you  without  deUy ;  and  in  concert  with  the  lord  chancellor  and 

V^^v  advisers,  it  will  then  be  safdy  open  to  you  to  issue  a  proclamation  warning 

f  N^e  of  the  apprehended  danger,  and  calling  on  all  loyal  subjects  to  abstain 

^  *<t«idaBce,  and  from  giving  any  countenance  to  such  an  assembly.    On  a 

^^  eosaderation  of  the  affidavits  in  the  case  supposed,  you  must  determine 
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whether  it  may  not  be  prudent  to  prevent  the  assembly  by  ooeupying  the  ground 
and  even  by  dispersing  it,  if  they  persevere,  after  notice,  in  coming  together.  Tbf 
last  step  shoold  be  avoided  if  possible,  since  it  may  lead  to  a  serious  coUinon  and  los 
of  life." 

That  was  the  course  which  we  took  with  i^^rd  to  a  meeting  at  which  it  was  mp 
posed  that  interference  might  be  called  for.  There  was  to  have  been  another  mee^ 
mg,  at  which  we  had  every  reason  to  expect  that,  had  it  taken  place,  there  wouli 
have  been  a  collision  between  the  people  and  the  military,  and  these  are  the  order 
we  gave  that  the  meeting  should  be  prevented :  this  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  dal« 
the  18th  of  May :— ^'  But  the  most  important  subject  is  the  intended  repeal  meetioj 
at  Enniskillen,  summoned  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  to  be  held  in  the  cbap^ 
yard.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  such  a  meeting  in  that  place,  in  preset 
circumstances,  would  lead  to  a  most  serious  affray.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate^ 
if  there  be  affidavits  deposing  to  apprehension  of  danger,  to  transmit  them  to  iii 
castle ;  and  to  me  it  is  clear  that,  if  these  affidavits  set  forth  the  just  apprehensioi) 
of  firm  and  reasonable  men,  the  government  is  bound  to  interpose  and  prevent  xH 
assembly.  Whatever  the  event  may  be,  law  is  on  the  side  of  the  authorities,  vrhicj 
seek  to  preserve  the  public  peace." 

Why  did  we  not  interfere  then  with  that  meeting?  Because,  in  consequeo^ 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances,  those  who  intended  to  hold  it  decided  on  not  meeting 
and  accordingly  it  did  not  take  place.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Clones,  in  the  coud^ 
Monaghan,  at  which  a  life  was  lost,  and  a  meeting  was  afterwards  to  be  held  at  Duij 
ganrion,  at  which  a  collision  was  apprehended.  Well,  did  we  want  to  provoke  | 
collision?  Were  we  mad  and  wicked  enough  to  wish  to  see  bloodshed  ?  Badlj  9 
you  think  of  us,  we  wished  to  be  forbearing;  we  wished  to  avoid  a  conflict;  wl 
wished  to  prevent  a  collision  of  physical  force;  we  saw  thousands  and  tens  ^ 
thousands  of  men,  organized  and  assembling  together,  obedient  to  the  commaodi  i 
the  leaders,  and  acting  in  concert  together.  Still,  while  all  was  peaceable,  whi] 
there  was  no  apprehension  of  danger,  we  determined,  if  possible,  not  lightly  to  inte^ 
fere — not  to  issue  out  a  special  proclamation — not  to  call  for  the  inteiferenoe  of  th 
military.  But  when  actual  danger  was  apprehended  from  the  calling  of  variod 
meetings,  then  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  interfere  and  to  prevent  such  meetings  as  wer 
pregnant  with  danger  from  being  held.  A  meeting  was  to  be  held  in  the  North  <{ 
Ireland,  at  which  it  was  anticipated  there  might  be  a  just  cause  of  alarm  as  to  its  effec 
on  the  public  peace.  That  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  Dungannon,  and  we  gave  order 
to  have  care  taken  to  prevent  any  collision,  but  the  meeting  was  not  held,  and  an 
interference  was  therefore  unnecessary.  I  stated  that  if  affidavits  were  made  as  i 
the  chance  of  collision  or  danger  to  the  public  peace,  by  persons  capable  of  formioi 
a  correct  opinion,  then  the  authorities  ought  to  interfere,  but  they  ought  not  toiotef 
fere  on  vag^e  intelligence.  W^hy  did  they  not  interfere  with  respect  to  the  meetiiu 
to  be  held  at  Dungannon  ?  Because  the  Repealers  did  not  hold  their  intended  meet 
ing  at  that  town.  We  made  no  parade  of  the  intention  to  interfere,  in  order  t 
prevent  a  collision,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  people  prevented  any  riot  or  coUisiuDi 
Have  I  not  now  satisfied  the  House,  that  there  was  no  covert  design  on  the  part  o| 
the  government  to  entrap  men  into  the  commission  of  crime  ?  We  witnessed,  it  i| 
true,  the  attempts  made  to  keep  up  the  agitation,  but  we  had  hopes  that  it  wooH 
subside ;  but  the  Irish  people,  with  all  their  good  qualities,  are  a  mercurial  people 
and  liable  to  be  excited  by  such  appeals  as  were  made  to  them,  and  we  accordiogfj 
took  those  precautions  which  you  now  consider  proofs  of  a  design  to  govern  MaoJ 
by  a  military  force ;  but  we  were  most  desirous  to  avoid  any  necessity  for  resortioi 
to  force  to  prevent  any  of  those  meetings.  When  those  meetings  assumed  a  danger! 
ous  character,  it  was  necessary  to  interfere.  I  am  trying  to  mske  no  comments  thai 
are  not  absolutely  necessary ;  but  what  friend  of  peace  would  advise  a  meeting  \i 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  would  choose  as  the  day  of  meeting  the  anniversaiya 
the  Irish  rebellion — a  meeting  to  be  called  in  a  county  in  snch  a  disturbed  state 
and  in  which  soon  afterwards  was  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  tragedy  to  be  fouot 
in  the  records  of  crime — the  murder  of  Mr.  Waller — who,  I  say,  would  advise  faun 
dreds  and  thousands  of  people  to  be  invited  to  hear  inflammatorv  speeches,  and  thai 
the  day  selected  for  such  a  purpose  should  be  the  anniversary  of  the  Irish  rebelljoBJ 
And  what  were  the  scenes  selected  for  these  meetings  ?    The  Hill  of  Tara,  the  Rati: 
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of  MulbghniaBt,  Clontarf— these  were  the  spots  that  were  selected ;  and  every  appeal 
was  made  by  some  to  revive  the  bitter  aoimosities  of  barbarous  times,  to  throw  back 
the  tie  of  civilisation,  and  to  evoke  the  bitter  spirit  of  former  times,  which  distin- 
guished and  exasperated  the  different  races  that  prevailed  in  Ireland.  Look  at  the 
days  that  were  chosen  for  these  objects.  Look  at  the  scenes  which  were  selected  for 
the  meetings,  and  I  ask  you  is  there  not  evidence— as  far  as  anniversaries  of  days 
aod  plaees  can  fumbh  evidence — of  a  conspiracy  to  effect  a  legal  object  by  illegal 
means — not  by  the  present  use,  but  by  the  display  of  physical  force  f  WeU,  but 
you  say,  ^  Why  did  you  interfere  at  all  at  Clontarf  r^^  sir,  those  who  act  with  for- 
bearsoee  are  always  liable  to  that  taunt.  You  forbear  from  acting,  and  when  the 
aeeeasity  for  acting  arises  you  certainly  expose  yourself  to  that  imputation.  Having 
forborne  so  long,  why  did  you  act  then  ?  We  interfered  at  Clontarf  on  this  account 
•— Clontarf  was  the  second  meeting  in  the  metropolis.  There  had  been  a  previous 
meeting  in  Dublin.  Clontarf  followed  on  tfie  meetings  of  Tara  and  Mullaghmast. 
Clontarf  had  this  distinguishifig  character,  that  there  was  a  military  array.  The 
Repeal  cavalry  was  invited  to  be  present.  I  apprehend  that  cavalry  are  hardly 
oeeessary  for  Uie  purpose  of  petitioning.  The  cavalry  were  invited  to  attend  under 
a  proclamation  which  formed  them  as  a  military  body.  Militair  terms  were  made 
use  o^  and  that  proclamation  issued  from  the  Corn  Exchange.  [Mr.  E.  B.  Roche. — 
Not  from  the  Com  Exchange.]  The  first  proclamation  came  from  the  Com  Ex- 
change. [Mr.  E.  B.  Roche. — The  second  did,  not  the  first.]  I  beg  the  hon. 
gentleman's  pardon.  I  am  pretty  well  versed  in  these  documents,  and  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  stating  that  the  first  proclamation  came  from  the  Corn  Exchange.  The 
boo.  gentleman  says  only  the  second  proclamation  issued  from  the  Corn  Exchange ; 
but  I  haye  the  most  confident  belief  that  the  first  proclamation  issued  from  the  Com 
Exchange  too.  There  is  the  same  proof  that  the  first  issued  from  the  Cora  Exchange 
that  we  have  as  to  the  second — both  are  dated  from  the  Corn  Exchange.  I  think  I 
am  right  in  what  I  state.  Tho  proclamation  says — **  All  mounted  Repealers  are  to 
muster  io  the  open  ground,  and  to  form  into  troops,  each  troop  to  consist  of  twenty- 
five  horsenien,  to  be  led  by  one  oflScer  in  front,  followed  by  su  ranks,  four  abreast, 
half  distance,  each  wearing  wand  and  cockade,  distinguishing  the  number  of  his 
respective  troop.  The  committee  will  meet  at  the  Com  Exchange,  every  day  in  the 
eosning  week,  from  four  to  hve  o^clock.  (Dated,  Com  Exchange,  September  13, 
1848.'') 

But  it  is  asked  why  we  proceeded  io  this  case  when  we  had  issued  no  proclamation 
to  prevent  the  previous  meetings  f  Because  having  consulted  the  Lord-chancellor 
of  England,  having  consulted  the  Attorney-general,  and  the  Solicitor-general,  we 
pDt  this  question— *'*  independent  of  affidavit,  does  this  summoning  of  a  meeting  in 
military  array,  and  with  military  organization,  of  itself  constitute  an  illegal  meet- 
ing, because  if  it  does,  we  are  then  determined  to  interfere  by  proclamation  ?'*  The 
answer  was,  that  that  one  particular  individual  meeting  did  differ  in  its  character 
from  the  meetings  of  Cashel,  of  Mallow,  and  others ;  that  that  meeting,  not  on 
aeoonnt  of  its  numbers,  but  on  account  of  its  military  character,  was  in  itself  illegal, 
and  the  government  was  warranted  in  issuing  a  proclamation.  We  then  resolved  on 
issoing  a  proclamation.  The  circumstances  under  which  that  proclamation  was 
issued  have  already  been  fully  explained  to  the  House,  and  I  shall  not  agiun  travel 
over  them.  We  lamented  the  shortness  of  the  notice,  but  if  we  attempted  to  inter- 
fere with  that  meeting,  the  shortness  of  notice  was  inevitable.  It  is  said  we  did  not 
issue  the  notice  till  late  in  the  day.  It  is  said  we  did  not  issue  it  till  Ave  in  the 
eveiaing,  when  it  was  too  dark  to  read  the  proclamation,  I  have  here  the  counter- 
proclamation — aod  which  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  I  refute  that  statement 
by  a  reference  to  this  document  The  counter-proclamation  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  is 
dated  Saturday,  October  7,  thre^ o'clock  p.m.,  and  this  counter-proclamation  begins 
by  stating, — "  Whereas  there  has  appeared,  under  the  signature  of  *  E.  B-  Sugden,* 
s  paper  Mng,  or  purporting  to  be  a  proclamation,  &c." 

Now,  obs^e,  this  counter-proclamation  is  printed  and  dated  Saturday,  three 
o*elock.  There  was,  therefore,  time  to  print  this  proclamation  after  they  had  seen 
the  proclamation  which  was  issued  by  the  government.  I  lament  the  shortness  of 
the  notice,  but  don't,  for  the  purpose  of  aggravating  the  charge  agwnst  us,  depart 
from  the  fiicts,  and  make  the  notice  shorter  than  it  really  was.    We  determined 
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therefore,  to  disperse  the  meedng  at  Cloatarf,  or  rather  to  occupy  the  ground,  and 
make  such  a  demonstration  as  would  preyent  the  meeting  taking  place,  9*^**$  ^^ 
earliest  notice,  and  taking  eyerj  possible  precaution  to  prevent  the  possibiUty  of  col- 
lision. We  determined  also,  aner  the  notice  given  by  the  declaration  of  her  Majesty 
at  the  eloee  of  last  session,  by  this  proclamation,  and  after  the  notice  given  by  the 
dismissal  of  magistrates — we  determined  to  prosecute  the  parties  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  causing  these  meetings  to  be  held,  and  adopting  theee  acts — ^we 
determined  to  prosecute  them  for  that  conspiracy  of  which  we  conscientiouslj 
thought  them  guilty.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  asks,  why  did  we  not  proteente 
the  printers?  My  hon.  friend  has  given  the  answer.  We  might  incarcenta 
the  printers;  but  even  where  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  seditious  paper  was 
attached  to  it,  there  were  no  means  of  getting  at  the  anthor.  Printers  had  been 
prosecuted  before,  and  government  was  covered  with  ridicule  for  not  striking  at  the 
causes  of  the  danger,  but  contenting  themselves  with  the  punishment  of  the  mers 
instruments.  Sir,  I  ask  the  House  to  put  together  these  facts — the  references  to 
the  United  States— -the  publication  of  the  speeches  which  the  son  of  the  President 
thought  it  decent  to  make — ^the  declaration  of  the  son  of  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  United  States,  that  **  the  libation  to  freedom  must  sometimes  be  quaffed  in  Uood.** 
I  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  newspapers  were  not  individual  publications, 
and  unconnected  with  the  parties  to  this  offence  which  we  call  conspiracy.  The 
reason  why  we  read  the  extracts  from  newspapers,  and  made  the  defendants  respon- 
sible for  those  newspapers,  was  this — that  they  belonged  to  an  association  which  un- 
dertook the  circulation  of  them — ^that  those  newspapers  contained  appeals  to  the  army 
— that  they  contained  appeals  to  every  prejudice  which  could  be  raised  in  the 
mind  of  the  Celt  against  the  Saxon.  '  I  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  scenes  chosen 
for  the  meetings,  for  the  express  purpose  of  reminding  the  Irishmen  attending  them 
of  events  in  past  history  which  you  cannot  reflect  on  without  the  deepest  lamentation 
—bear  in  mind  that  the  23rd  of  May  was  chosen  as  the  anniversary  of  the  Irish  in- 
surrection— ^remember  the  songs  that  were  distributed  and  introduced  by  some,  I 
know  not  by  whom,  into  the  barracks  of  the  troops.  Who  was  responsible  for 
circulating  such  songs  as  this? — 

"  Wbo  fbMi  to  spesk  of  'Ninety-eight?  "  He'i  all  ft  knsre.  or  half  a  dave. 

Wlio  bloslies  at  the  name? 
When  cowarda  mock  the  patriot's  fate. 

Who  hang!  his  head  for  shame? 

Can  you  mistake  what  the  object  was  of  the  studious  circulation  among  an  inflam- 
mable people  of  songs  like  this  ?  Who  are  the  really  responsible  parties  f  The 
printer  who  printed  them  ?  Was  it  not  he,  whoever  he  may  be,  who  bdonged  to  an 
association  which  had  officers,  subordinate  officers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  circulate  the 
newspapers  containing  such  songs  and  appeals,  because  of  the  subscriptions  they 
received?  Should  we  have  been  justified  in  the  state  in  which  the  country  was,  in 
refusing  to  appeal  to  that  which  was  our  only  instrument — the  ordinary  law  of  this 
country — ^for  the  repression  of  such  proceedings  ?  I  will  not  enter  into  the  subject 
of  the  trials  themselves ;  the  House  must  be  completely  exhausted  on  that  topic  We 
determined  to  appeal  to  the  law.  We  did  appeal  to  it.  I  declare  that  it  was  far 
from  our  wish  that  the  Jury  should  be  constituted  on  any  other  principle  than  those 
which  are  consistent  with  public  justice.  Our  advice  was,  ^'  Don't  strike  off  a 
Roman  Catholic  in  his  capacity  of  lioman  Catholic,"  thus  acknowledging  the  per- 
fect equality  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant.  We  appealed  to  the 
law.  We  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  offence  charged  was  withm  the  law.  It  is 
impossible,  certainly,  to  satisfy  those  who  object  to  onr  course.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  savs,  you  have  only  convinced  us  that  there  should  have  been  no 
prosecution.  We  had  only  one  instrument;  we  had  no  Coercion  Act.  We  deter- 
mined not  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  protestant  feeling  existing  in  Ireland;  but  we  had 
only  the  common  law;  and  then,  when  we  use  that  instrument,  you  turn  round  upon 
us,  and  you  charge  us,  that  upon  us  rests  the  responsibility  of  all  these  affairs,  as 
promoting  the  discontent  which  we  would  suppress.  But  was,  I  ask  you,  the  country 
m  that  state  that  you  could  forbear  ?  You  charge  us  with  seeking  to  govern  Ireland 
by  military  law.  See,  you  say,  how  the  Army  has  been  increased  by  7,000  men. 
Let  me  now  put  the  House  in  possession  of  the  state  in  which  theconntry  was  placed 


Who  Hlights  hia  eomtiy  thns? 
Bat  a  true  man,  like  foa,  man, 
Wm  mi  your  glass  with  as." 
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br  this  contiooed  a^tation.  In  the  South  cf  Ireland,  night  after  night,  there  appeared 
rlie  most  eztnordmary  display  of  signal  fires  on  every  eminence  in  the  country. 
Here  are  some  of  the  accounts  we  received.  On  the  20th  of  October,  1843,  the 
aceoant  I  am  about  to  read  is  dated  from  the  county  of  Tipperary : — **  Last  evening, 
■boot  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  the  hills  in  this  part  of  the  Country,  through  nearly  an 
entire  district,  were  lighted  simultaneously,  and  they  continued  so  for  nearly  an  hour. 
We  luTe  not  ascertuoed  the  object  of  these  fires,  out  they  seem  to  be  in  connection 
vith  the  repeal  movement.  Much  excitement  prevails,  particularly  amongst  the 
Protestants,  many  of  whom  congregated  at  my  quarters  next  the  police-barracks  in 
ielf-defenee.     However,  the  night  passed  quietly  by." 

Another  letter  from  Tipperary  describes  a  similar  state  of  things,  and  adds, — ^  We 
eoald  hear  the  shouts  of  the  people.  The  Protestants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
are  id  great  alarm,  fearing  that  the  town  will  be  attacked.  About  ten  young  men 
amttd  themselves,  and  came  to  the  police- barracks,  in  order  to  render  assistance." 

From  Galway  there  were  the  same  accounts.  One  letter  says, — **  Last  night  there 
vere-more  signal  fires,  and  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Clare  and  Tipperary.  We 
could  hear  the  blowing  of  horns  and  the  shouts  of  the  people.  Candles  were  lighted 
in  all  the  houses  in  Woodford,  except  three,  and  the  inhabitants  thought  an  in* 
inrrectionary  movement  was  about  to  take  place." 

&r,  were  these  things  for  the  purpose  of  petition?-  Were  not  these  things  the 
mult  of  that  fearful  system  of  agitation  which  left  us  at  last  no  alternative,  if  we 
wiihed  to  prevent  collision  and  insurrectionary  outbreak,  but  to  appeal  to  the  only 
iostmnient  left  to  us,  and  to  call  on  the  chi^  moveiis  of  the  agitation  to  answer  to 
their  coimtry  for  their  conduct?  We  preferred  the  charge^not  lightly,  as  I  have 
&bowii,  having  trapped  the  parties  into  the  offence;  we  preferred  the  charge  under 
the  ordinary  law — under  the  same  law  in  which  you  prosecuted  Vincent,  under  the 
■use  kw  to  which  you  appealed  when  you  read  newspapers  that  had  been  published 
kt  a  prerioos  period,  and  made  Vincent  responsible  for  their  publication.  We  charged 
thoae  persons  under  the  law  of  conspiracy,  because  we  did  not  wish  to  proceed 
against  subordinate  agents ;  we  proceeded  against  those  who  told  us  that  our  **  do- 
DoUiiog"  policy  would  not  do— who  declared  that  the  Queen  had  the  power  to  repeal 
the  Act  of  Union — ^who  boasted  that  they  would  drive  a  coach  and  six  through  all 
oar  Acts  of  Parliament — that  they  would  evade  and  defy  the  law.  We  stepped  for- 
vaid,  not  in  conaequence  of  these  taunts,  but  because  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
hronght  on  by  this  pernicious  agitation ;  we  went  to  the  court  and  asked  whether 
*Qch  proceedings  were  tolerable  in  a  country  where  civil  government  prevails.  The 
Beoco  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  law,  the  Jury  brought  in  a  dis- 
eriodnating  and  considerate  verdict,  and  the  parties  charged  were  convicted  of  the 
ofieaoe  laid  in  the  indictment.  We  have  done  tnis  wi thout  coercion,  without  appealing 
to  the  excited  and  irritated  feelings ;  and  having  done  this,  and  having  at  least  suc- 
ceeded without  the  effusion  of  blood,  without  conflict,  without  collision,  then  comes 
a  powerfnl  party  in  this  House  to  arraign  us  for  the  course  we  have  pursued.  The 
whole  indignation  of  that  party  is  directed  against  us — sometimes  for  our  forbear- 
uee,  aometimes  for  our  vigour.  Wise  after  the  result,  every  step  we  have  taken 
daring  this  painful  and  anxious  effort  to  maintain  the  law  by  the  ordinary  powers 
ofthelaw-^evety  step,  I  say,  is  now  tracked  with  the  sagacity  of  party,  to  fasten 
00  wme  little  error  or  mbtiUce — to  charge  us  with  being  reckless  of  life-~to  allege 
f^vaat  US  an  indifference  to  liberty,  and  a  desire  to  govern  Ireland  by  the  sword 
instead  of  by  the  law.  If  we  had  taken  some  other  course— if  we  had  been  too  pre- 
cipitate in  onr  interference — if  we  had  dispersed  a  meeting  when  we  were  not  legally 
papowered  to  do  so— if  we  had  charged  illegality  as  against  a  single  individual  meet- 
ing, and  bad  failed  to  prove  it — had  we  selected  some  poor  printer  and  shut  him  in 
gaol—had  we  done  either  or  all  of  these  things,  I  appeal  to  the  House  with  what 
^  different  sounds,  with  what  very  different  accusations,  would  these  walls  now 
i^re  been  ringing.  You  would  have  told  us  that  we  had  interposed  without  a  neces- 
nty-4hat  we  had  evinced  a  desire  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  petition — that  we 
h«l  not  the  courage  to  select  the  favourites  of  the  people — that  we  had  pursued  the 
wmaaly  and  paltry  course  of  inflicting  vengeance  on  a  printer.  *  But  we  had  the 
^<>^uage  tofiioe  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  to  apprehend  and  bring  to  trial  the  powerful 
*°^  Uie  leaden  of  the  people.    Sir,  I  must  lay,  in  the  face  of  the  country,  that 
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In  repressing  this  agitation  we  have  had  no  assistance  whatever  from  the  other  side. 
At  the  same,  I  can  say  with  perfect  truth,  that  you  (addressing  the  oppositioD) 
know  what  it  is  to  he  exposed  to  the  same  painful  trials.     You  have  had  organized 
meetings  against  the  public  peace ;  it  has  been  your  fate— your  painful  fate — ^to  have 
had  to  deal  with  the  fires  at  Bristol,  the  attack  on  Newport,  and  the  insurrection  in 
Canada.    If  you  had  then  found  a  powerful  party  ranged  against  you, — if  we  had 
taken  up  Mr.  Papineau  and  espoused  his  cause — 1  beg  pardon,  you  took  him  up, — if 
we  had  watched  all  your  proceedings  in  Canada, — if  we  had  brought  forward  a  mo- 
tion inculpating  you,  when  the  Grand  Jury  ignored  the  bills,  and  you  sent  ex  oficio 
informations  against  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, — ^if  we  had  tracked  you  at 
every  step,  expressing  a  faint  disapprobation  only  of  the  "  hardly  justifiable  eonduci" 
of  men  engaged  in  the  cause  of  liberty; — had  we  done  these  things,  then,  let  me  tell 
yon,  you  would  have  found  it  a  much  more  difficult  task  than  vou  did  to  vindicate 
the  law,  and  protect  the  authority  of  the  government.     Sir,  this  is  the  defence  wlticii 
I  offer  on  the  part  of  the  government — for  our  forbearance  at  first — for  our  deter- 
mination to  make  use  of  no  other  instrument  than  the  law — and  for  our  application 
of  the  law,  when  considerations  of  the  public  safety  left  us  no  alternative  but  to 
pursue  a  course  of  repression.     Sir,  I  have  still  to  malie  some  observations  on  that 
which  will  be  remembered,  when  these  party  conflicts  shall  have  been  forgotten. 
By  far  the  most  important  part  of  this  great  question  is  the  policy  to  be  hereafter 
pursued  towards  Ireland.     Sir,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  upon  thb  occasion,  that 
I  shall  consider  it  my  first  duty  to  consider  what,  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  the 
public  interests  require.     I  shall  not  be  driven  by  the  fear  of  any  taunts,  or  by  any 
quotations  from  Hansard^  from  freely  and  fully  expressing  my  opinions  as  to  the 
course  which  should  now  be  pursued.     I  should  be  utterly  ashamed  of  myself  if  I 
was  prevented  by  the  fear  of  being  charged  with  inconsistency,  from  advising  and 
adopting  any  measure  which  I  believed  would  be  conducive  to  the  restoration  of 
peace,  and  the  advancement  of  the  general  interests  of  the  whole  country.    Sir, 
this  is  a  comprehensive  and  difficult  subject ;  it  embraces  the  position  of  Ireland 
with  respect  to  her  physical  and  material  interests ;  it  concerns  the  civil  and  poUtical 
rights  of  the  people;  it  refers  to  matters  connected  with  their  religious  sentiments 
and  their  religious  instruction.     Sir,  the  hon.  member  for  Cork  (Mr.  0*Connel!) 
attached  great,  but  not  undue,  importance  to  the  physical  condition  of  Ireland.    He 
stated,  and  with  truth,  that  political  grievances  would  be  less  felt  if  the  material 
condition  of  the  people  were  less  miserable ;  but  if  his  be  a  true  representadon,  I 
wonder  that  when  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  demanded  an  identity  in  the 
franchise — when  he  claimed  at  least  an  equality  of  the  franchise  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  property  and  population — I  wonder  it  did  not  occur  to  him,  tliat  if 
wealth  be  taken  into  the  calculation,  supposing  his  statement,  that  70  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population  are  involved  in  pauperism,  to  be  accurate,  that  a  franchise  In 
exact  proportion  to  the  population  would  be  full  of  danger,  and  involve  a  hazard 
which  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  encounter.    Sir,  whatever  may  be  our  differences 
in  other  respects,  in  one  thing,  at  least,  we  all  agree,  in  the  endeavour  to  improve 
the  social  condition  of  Ireland  apart  from  political  considerations.  Sir,  her  Miyesty's 
government  gave  to  that  subject,  during  the  continuance  of  the  late  excitement, 
their  fullest  consideration.    In  the  course  of  last  session  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  a 
benevolent  member  of  this  House — the  hon.  member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  S.  Craw- 
ford), to  improve  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland.     I  promised,  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  that  all  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  that  bill ;  that 
promise  I  fulfilled ;  but  upon  reflection,  we  felt  that  the  subject  was  so  vast,  and  the 
evils  connected  with  it  so  various  and  complicated,  that  no  legislation  upon  it  could 
be  beneficial  except  it  were  founded  on  the  very  fullest  information  as  to  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  case.     I  therefore  advised  her  Majesty  to  appoint  a  commission 
composed  of  landlords  in  Ireland,  whom  I  took  care  should  be  men  equally  distin- 
guished for  their  character  and  intelligence  as  for  the  extent  of  their  property.    In 
order  to  show  that  we  wished  no  religious  feeling  or  prejudice  to  creep  into  this 
inquiry,  if  our  wishes  had  been  fulfilled,  the  commission  would  have  consisted  of 
four  gentlemen,  besides  the  Earl  of  Devon,  two  of  whom  should  have  been  Protest- 
ants, and  two  Roman  Catholics.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  however,  to  whom  1  ^plied, 
was  prevented  from  agreeing  to  my  request,  not  from  any  unwiUiDgneas  to  forward 
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the  ioquifj,  Imt  from  the  drcum^tances  that  his  health  or  the  calls  of  other  duUes 
would  prevent  hSm ;  and  I  then  proceeded  to  form  the  commissioD  in  8uch  a  way  aa 
I  thought  most  likely  to  render  it  efficient  for  the  object  in  view.     I  desired  that  the 
vhole  state  of  the  relations  of  landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland  should  be  ascertained 
lod  made  clear.    It  is,  I  am  aware,  a  very  difficult  quesUon.    A  very  strong,  and  I 
do  sot  hesitate  to  say,  a  very  unfair  and  unjust  prejudice  exists  against  the  whole 
cUss  of  landlords  in  Ireland,  as  though  they  were  of  a  different  class  of  men,  and 
letuated  by  different  motives  and  feelings  to  the  landlords  in  England,  no  account 
being  taken  of  the  peculiar  and  unfavourable  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
tbemsdvea  placed  with  regard  to  their  property.    I  thought  it  better,  therefore,  that 
ve  should  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  those  connected  with  land  in  various 
psrts  of  the  country,  rather  than  depend  upon  the  information  received  casually  from 
particular  districts;  as  for  instance,  in  some  parts  of  the  North,  where  the  condition 
of  the  tenant  is  said  to  be  an  improved  and  improving  one.    Above  all  things,  I 
thought  that  this  inquiry  would  do  good,  by  bringing  to  light  the  conduct  of  land- 
lords, and  so  restnuning  them  from  the  habit  of  perverting  the  law  to  do  wrong.     I 
tbongbt  it  would  be  of  use  to  bring  to  light  and  contrast  the  conduct  of  the  good  and 
judicious  landlord  with  that  of  the  harsh  and  overbearing  landlord.    In  bringing  all 
these  facts  to  light,  I  thought  we  should  be  taking  the  best  means  to  draw  attention 
to  the  snbjeet,  and  to  lead  to  a  practical  amelioration  of  the  tenantiy  of  Ireland.  The 
Doble  lord  opposite  has  referred  to  a  book  entitled  *^  A  Cry  from  Ireland."    I  have 
resd  that  book,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  read  it  without  being  shocked  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  legal  powers  of  the  landlords  are  too  frequently  used  in 
Irdsnd.    The  noble  lord  suggests  that  a  short  act  of  parliament  might  at  once  be 
introduced  to  remedy  this  evil.    Then  why  does  not  the  noble  lord  bring  it  in  him- 
lelf  ?    Will  he  dlow  me  to  ask  him — I  do  not  speak  for  the  purpose  of  crimination 
— «bat  he  has  been  doing  for  the  last  ten  years,  if  legislation  on  this  subject  is  so 
cssy  ?  Is  there  not,  indeed,  a  gpreater  danger  that  when  altering  the  legal  exercise  of 
rights  as  they  at  present  exist,  by  the  interposition  of  a  new  law,  you  may  not  be 
ioeorring  new  evils  as  great  as  those  which  you  so  attempt  to  remedy  ?    Just  see 
hov  conflicting  are  the  opinions.  The  noble  lord  says  that  commissions  are  danger- 
ous.   I  know  they  are.     But  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  more  said  about  this 
committion  than  some  others  that  I  remember.  I  know  the  expectations  which  such 
ctioumasions  always  excite.     We  could  not  inquire  into  the  disturbances  in  South 
Waks  by  means  of  a  commission  without  exciting  the  most  ridiculous  expectations. 
Id  short,  it  is  impossible  to  detail  the  extraordinary  delusive  expectations  which  are 
derived  from  inquiries  of  this  kind.     But  the  noble  lord  says,  *'  I  wish  for  a  small 
bin,'*  Dot  explaining  what  is  to  be  the  character  of  it.    Now,  this  is  exactly  the 
coarse  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  last  ten  years.    Some  member  not  connected 
vith  the  goTcmment  asks  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  Ireland.     The  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  gets  up  and  says,  **  This 
a  a  sulject  full  of  difficulties,  but  I  do  not  object  to  the  hon.  member  bringing  in 
bis  bill.*^    The  bill  is  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time.    The  second  reiding  is 
moved ;   the  chief  secretary  does  not  object  to  that,  but  reserves  himself  for  the 
ctimmittee.    The  bill  gets  into  committee,  and  on  the  first  clause  the  hon.  member 
is  met  by  ten  thousand  valid  objections ;    the  bill  consequently  stands  over,  the 
session  closes,  and  nothing  is  done.     That  has  been  the  course  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Hir,  we  have  done  precisely  this : — We  allowed  the  hon.  member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  S. 
Cravfnrd)  to  iotrodnoe  his  bill ;  we  allowed  it  to  be  read  a  second  time,  and  then  on 
soiDe  Wednesday,  when  the  committee  came  on,  it  was  inevitably  postponed  and  laid 
over  until  (he  session  closed.  Could  it  be  otherwise  P  Is  not  that  the  way  we  should 
hare  been  obliged  to  redeem  our  pledge  to  the  hon.  member  of  giving  the  bill  our 
consideration  ?    Then  says  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  **  I  will  tdce  the 
opioions  of  two  Irishmen  supposed  to  be  particularly  versed  in  the  subject  of  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland.*'    Says  one  of  them,  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  (or  Cork, — ^^  I  anticipate  the  greatest  objections  to  the  landlord  and  tenant 
coromiasion.    There  is  one  simple  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ireland.     Repeal  all  the 
lavs  that  have  been  passed  since  the  Union.    That  will  restore  Ireland  to  the  happy 
(tate  in  which  she  was  under  that  parliament  which  was  so  celebrated  for  its  purity, 
tud  integrity— the  last  that  sat  in  Dublin.*' 
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This  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  two  authorities.  What  says  the  right  han.  genfk- 
man,  Mr.  Sheil  ?  He  was  determined  to  give  warning  beforehand.  ^*  I  understand/' 
says  he,  **  that  you  intend  to  interfere  with  the  bill  introduced  by  that  consumoiate 
master  of  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  Mr.  Lynch,  who  is  actually  a  master  in 
Chancery.  I  warn  you  to  take  heed  how  you  tamper  with  a  law  which  is  the  Magtia 
Ckarta  of  landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland.*' 

That,  then,  is  the  contradictory  advice  of  two  eminent  Irish  members.  One  says 
that  we  must  not  touch  the  last  act  which  has  been  passed  on  the  subject,  for  by  so 
doing  we  shall  compromise  the  rights  of  landlords  and  tenants,  and  he  is  followed  by 
his  hon.  and  learncKi  friend,  who  say^  that  the  only  thing  is  to  abolish  every  law  that 
has  been  passed  since  the  union.  Sir,  I  ask  the  House,  is  it  not  wiser  to  adopt  that 
course  which  has  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  very  high  authority  of  two  Roman 
Catholic  members  who  have  spoken  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  in  a  spirit  which 
entitles  them  to  the  highest  respect — I  mean  the  members  for  Louth  and  Roscom- 
mon? Those  hon.  members,  in  speeches  in  which  was  not  infused  one  particle 
of  party  spirit,  have  declared  their  approbation  of  the  landlord  and  tenant 
commission,  stating  that  they  thought  the  motives  of  her  Majesty*8  govern- 
ment in  appointing  it  were  honest,  and  that  the  course  pursued  was,  in  all  the 
difficulties,  the  wisest  course.  Sir,  we  have  been  influenced  by  no  other  motives 
in  appointing  that  commission  than  because  we  believe  it  will  form  the  founda- 
tion of  permanent  and  useful  legislation — ^protecting  the  rights  of  property,  encourag- 
ing no  vain  expectations ;  but  being  fully  convinced  that  we  cannot  probe  the  evil  to 
its  bottom,  except  through  the  instrumentality  of  extensive  local  information.  Sj 
much  for  a  measure  upon  which  we  depend,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
mediate improvement,  as  because  it  will  lay  the  foundation  of  future  improvemeDt 
in  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  people,  so  far  as  that  is  mixed  op  with 
the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant.  And  now.  Sir,  as  to  the  franchise.  I  have  no 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  government  in  declaring  their  desire  that  every  privi- 
lege given  by  the  Catholic  Relief-bill,  and  every  vote  given  by  the  Reform-bill, 
should  be  fully  and  fairly  exercised.  1  do  not  know  what  the  noble  lord's  opinions 
may  be  on  this  point.  I  am  certain,  however,  it  would  be  unwise  now  to  disturb 
the  relative  proportions  of  members  fixed  by  the  Reform  Act  for  the  two  countries. 
But,  as  to  the  franchise  on  principle,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  one  of  substantial  equality 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  I  do  not  say  identity — that  would  be  impossible. 
I  do  not  say  nominal  equality — that  would  be  unattainable ;  but  I  cannot  contend 
against  this  principle — ^I  willingly  indeed  admit  it — that  there  ought  to  be  substan- 
tial eouality  of  civil  privileges  for  Protestant  and  Catholic,  and  that  the  franchi^ 
should  be  really  equal  in  the  two  countries.  That  there  ought  hot  to  be  identity 
nor  nominal  equality  many  even  on  the  opposite  side  will,  I  suppose,  be  foremost  to 
contend;  for  on  that  side  in  the  course  of  this  debate  there  has  been  the  most  anxious 
endeavour  to  deprecate  the>  extension  to  Ireland  of  the  "  Chandos  clause,"  it  having 
been  said  that  the  application  of  that  clause  to  Ireland  would  encourage  landlords 
to  refuse  to  grant  leases  for  years  or  lives,  and  to  require  tenancies  at  will.  I  give, 
Sir,  no  opinion  on  that  subject.  I  refer  only  to  arguments  used  in  this  debate,  to 
show  that  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  do  not  contend  for  identity  or  nominal  equality 
of  franchise.  Nor,  Sir,  do  I  mean  that  in  the  case  of  any  Irish  franchise  which  may 
have  been  abolished  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  abused,  that  it 
should  be  restored  merely  because  it  exists  in  England.  But  I  hope  I  shall  not  he 
misunderstood  when  I  say— (it  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  debate) — speaking 
of  the  franchise — ^I  think  the  principle  on  which  we  ought  to  go — I  will  not  recur  to 
the  past  on  this  subject ;  I  will  not  be  deterred  by  fear  of  taunts  about  Registration- 
bills  from  freely  avowing  my  opinion — the  principle  which  we  wish  to  apply  is  that 
of  substantial  equality  between  the  two  countries.  It  is  enough  for  the  purpose  of 
this  debate,  to  deal  with  principles,  and  I  abstain  from  entering  into  details.  And 
now.  Sir,  I  approach  by  far  the  most  important  subject  connected  with  Ireland, 
namely,  the  course  we  ought  to  take  with  respect  to  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland.  On  that  I  will  without  reserve,  with  the  same  explicitness  as  mv  noble 
and  right  hon.  friends,  declare  my  opinion ;  and  if  the  House  permit  me,  I  will  state 
the  reasons  for  that  opinion.  I  find  in  Ireland  the  Protestant  reformed  religion  and 
the  Episcopal  Oburch  established  in  that  country.    I  find  that  they  have  been 
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estoUislied  for  a  period  of  above  250  yean,  and  I  find  that  estiiblishinent  ratified  and 
coofinued  by  acts  of  parUament,  partiUcing  of  the  nature  of  a  solemn  compact,  so  far 
as  ta  act  of  pariiament  can.  1  believe  that  will  hardly  be  denied  by  hon.  members 
on  tbe  other  side.  It  was  the  intention  of  parliament  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  to 
give  tn  assurance  to  tbe  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  Protestants  of  this 
ooontiy,  that  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Union  should  not  endanger  the  existence  of 
the  EsUbli^ed  Church,  and  that  its  endowments  should  be  secured  to  it.  I  am 
ttatiog  as  fiu*  as  possible  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  legislature.  At  a  subse- 
quent period,  in  1829,  I  am  bound  to  say,  the  intentions  of  those  who  passed  the 
oMasard  of  that  year— of  those  who  invited  Protestants  to  waive  their  objections,  and 
vho  used  all  their  influence  to  combat  those  objections — their  intention  was  to  give 
assarsDce  to  the  Protestants,  and  if  they  acquiesced  in  the  removal  of  Catholic  dis- 
abilities, there  should  be  a  guarantee  to  the  Established  Church.  Now,  I  must  say, 
that  so  fiar  as  compacts  can  have  force,  the  Union  and  the  Emancipation  Act  were 
such  compacts.  Precisely  the  same  compact  was  established  with  Scotland  at  the 
time  of  the  Union.  At  that  time  a  gpiarantee  was  given  that  the  Presbyterian 
Chureh  should  be  the  established  religion— or  rather  at  an  earlier  period  that  assu- 
iiDoe  was  given ;  but  it  was  confirmed  by  Queen  Anne  at  the  time  of  the  Union. 
I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Edinburgh 
(Mr.  Maeaulay),  in  the  course  of  his  eloquent  and  very  able  speech,  advert  to  what 
took  place  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  with  the  view  of  justifying  our  de- 
parting from  the  compact  entered  into  at  the  period  of  the  Union  with  Ireland. 
^  Men  have  changed  their  opinions  on  many  important  points,^*  said  the  right  hon. 
geotleman ;  and  then  he  described  the  scene  graphically,  in  which  he  said  Mr. 
Wilberibrce  had  *'  pulled  down  the  present  Duke  of  Northumberland  when  rising  to 
propose  tbe  abolition  of  slavery.**  Those  who  recollect  the  relative  size  of  the  two 
lodividuals  must  admit  the  picture  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  have  been  purely 
imaginative.  And  the  right  hon.  gentleman  drew  not  less  upon  his  imagination 
for  the  debate  than  for  the  description.  I  have  referred  to  it  since,  and  this  is  really 
what  took  place: — So  far  from  Mr.  Wilberforce  abjuring  the  notion  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  he  said  be  did  not  press  it  then,  he  expressly  said — *^  I  have  never  been  of 
opinion  that  slavery  should  not  ultimately  be  abolished.  I  wished  to  postpone  the 
period  of  abolition  until  the  time  when  the  mind  of  the  negro  shall  have  been  pre- 
pared by  education  for  the  blessings  of  freedom.*' 

And  this  tbe  right  hon.  gentleman  considers  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  the  guaran- 
tee given  at  the  Union  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Established  Church  I  All  I  say 
is,  that  so  far  as  national  compacts  can  have  force,  that  compact  does  exist  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland.  But,  again,  so  far  as  authority 
can  go,  I  cao  refer  to  the  highest  in  favour  of  its  maintenance.  I  will  not  quote 
men  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Church.  I  will  take  those  than  whom  I  could  not 
name  men  wboeeopinions  you  would  sooner  take  on  matters  affecting  the  comprehensive 
interests  of  Ireland,  and  particularly  with  respect  to  the  church  and  the  Catholics — 
I  will  cite  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Grattan,  Lord  Plunkett,  and  Sir  J. 
Newport.  Mr.  Burke,  the  earliest  and  the  ablest  of  the  advocates  of  Catholic  claims 
—entertaining  the  keenest  sense  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  ptoalcode,  and  whose 
speeches  showed  that  he  then  maintained  principles  subsequently  carried  out,  but 
which  at  that  time  excited  little  attention— Mr.  Burke  did  not  conceal  from  himself 
any  part  of  the  truth  as  respects  the  church  : — ^*  You  have  in  Ireland  an  establish- 
ment which,  though  the  religion  of  the  prince,  and  of  most  of  the  first  classes  of 
Uoded  proprietors,  is  not  the  religion  of  the  miyor  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  which, 
consequently,  does  not  answer  to  them  anyone  purpose  of  a  religious  establishment." 
'*  It  is  an  establishment  from  which  they  did  not  partake  the  least,  living  or  dying, 
either  of  instruction  or  of  consolation.*' 

Therefore  Mr.  Burke  did  not  conceal  from  himself  any  of  the  objections  which 
are  now  orged  against  the  Established  Church ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  went  on 
and  said — *'  Not  one  of  the  zealots  for  a  Protestant  interest  wishes  more  sincerely 
than  I  do,  perhaps  not  half  so  sincerely,  for  the  support  of  the  Established  Church 
in  both  these  kingdoms.  It  is  a  great  link  towaitls  holding  fast  the  connection  of 
religion  with  the  state.  I  wish  it  well,  as  the  religion  of  the  mater  number  of  the 
primary  land  proprietors  of  the  kingdom,  with  whom  all  establishments  of  church 
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and  state,  for  strong  political  reasons,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  firmly  connected. 
I  wish  it  well,  because  it  is  more  closely  combined  than  any  other  of  the  church 
systems  with  the  Grown,  which  is  the  stay  of  the  mixed  constitution.  I  have  an- 
other and  infinitely  stronger  reason  for  wishing  it  well.  It  is,  that  at  the  present 
time  I  will  consider  it  as  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  Christian  religion  itself.** 

Xow,  these  are  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Burke — with  all  the  otyections  to  the 
establishment  clearly  before  him,  and  placed  on  record  by  himself.  With  respect 
to  Lord  Piunlcett,  he  said  he  would  fling  the  Roman  Catholic  question  to  the  winds 
if  he  thought  the  removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities  would  compromise  the 
existence  of  the  Established  Church.  The  dying  bequest  of  Mr.  Grattan  to  his 
country  was  an  e:irnest  wish  that  the  removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilitied 
might  be  combined  with  that  which  he  thought  essential,  namely,  the  maintenance  of 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland.  The  opinion  of  Sir  J.  Newport  was,  that  the 
Protestant  Established  Church,  at  the  time  he  was  speaking,  required  extensive  re- 
forms, and  it  was  also  the  opinion  of  Sir  J.  Newport — a  man  inferior  to  the  others  in 
point  of  intellectual  grasp,  but  not  in  devotion  and  tried  fidelity  to  Ireland — that  the 
Koman  Catholic  disabilities  ought  to  be  removed — ^that  there  ought  to  be  perfect 
equality  of  privilege  and  franchise,  but  tliat  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
ought  to  be  maintained  as  the  establishment  of  the  country.  I  think^  therefore,  I 
am  not  going  too  far  in  saying,  that  as  far  as  compact  and  authority  are  concerned, 
they  have  as  great  weight  as  they  possibly  can  liave  in  favour  of  the  Established 
Church.  But  it  may  be  asked,  are  compact  and  authority  to  be  conclusive  and 
decisive  P  If  we  are  now  ourselves  convinced  that  the  sociu  welfare  of  Ireland  re- 
quires an  alteration  of  the  law,  and  a  departure  from  that  compact,  and  a  disregard 
of  that  authority,  are  our  legislative  functions  to  bo  so  bouna  up,  that  they  must 
maintain  the  compact  in  spite  of  our  conviction  ?  I  for  one  am  not  prepared  to 
contend  for  such  a  proposition.  But  at  the  same  time  this  compact  is  a  most  matc^ 
rial  element  for  our  consideration : — Nothing  would  have  a  greater  tendency  to 
lower  the  authority  of  parliament  than  not  to  keep  the  faith  you  have  pledged ;  to  make 
these  compacts,  and  then,  within  ten  years,  to  revoke  them.  While  I  do  not  think  they 
impose  on  you  a  paramount  obligation,  to  which  you  are  bound  at  all  hazards  and  at 
all  risks  to  defer,  yet  I  do  think  that  nothing  would  be  more  unfortunate,  and  nothing 
more  prejudicial  to  your  authority — nothing  so  destructive  of  the  prospect  of  future 
legislation,  as  a  departure  from  such  compacts.  How  can  you  hope  to  persiude  parts  of 
the  population  of  this  country,  having  strong  feelings  and  opinions  to  relinquish  them 
in  consequence  of  your  guarantee  and  assurances,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  maintain 
them,  or  prepared  to  show  that  there  is  a  positive  overwhelming  necessity  which 
obliges  you  to  depart  from  them  ?  I  maintam  the  Church  in  Irdand  not  only  on 
compact,  not  only  on  authority,  but  I  maintain  it  on  that  higher  ground  which  is 
convincing  to  my  own  mind.  After  the  most  dispassionate  consideration  I  bring 
reason  and  conviction  in  aid  of  both  compact  and  authority.  I  therefore  will  not 
defend  the  church  merely  on  the  comparatively  narrow  ground  of  compact.  I  will 
not  say,  *^  I  wbh  I  could  alter  it,  I  think  it  is  for  the  interest  of  Ireland  to  alter  it, 
but  I  am  bound  by  a  compact.'*  That  is  not  my  impediment.  My  impediment  to 
the  destruction  or  undermining  of  the  Protestant  Church  is  derived  from  the  con- 
viction of  my  own  mind.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  for  the  interest  of  Ireland,  or  any 
portion  of  Ireland,  that  I  should  acquiesce  in  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  Church; 
and  I  will  assign  my  reasons  for  this  conviction.  I  am  not  now  to  determine  what 
is  the  best  condition  in  respect  to  a  new  state  of  society  in  which  more  than  7,000,000 
profess  a  religion  different  from  the  Protestant  Church,  and  not  more  than  2,000,000 
profess  the  faith  of  the  Protestant  Church.  I  am  not  considering  what  is  the  best 
constitution  for  that  society.  I  am  to  deal  with  a  countrv  in  respect  to  which  these 
compacts  and  guarantees  exist,  and  with  respect  to  which  there  is  a  prescription  of 
250  years — and  with  respect  to  which  the  landed  proprietors,  the  great  mass  of  them' 
Protestants,  are  identified  in  feeling  with  the  establfshed  Church.  I  am  now  to 
consider  what,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  is  the  beit  arrangement  to 
make  ?  First  of  all,  I  contend  for  the  necessity  of  an  establishment  I  apprehend, 
that  without  infringing  on  the  privileges  or  conscience  of  any  man,  I  have  a  right 
to  maintain  this  opinion.  I  think,  with  the  example  of  establishments  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  with  my  conviction  as  to  what  is  necessary  for  tlie  purpose  of 
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religioo,  that  io  Ireland  an  establishment  of  some  kind  is  necessary.  [Hear.]  Do 
not  take  advantage  of  an  expression.  I  am  now  addressing  myself  to  the  first  step 
io  the  argument — shall  there  be  an  estabibhment  or  noti^  You  say  I  am  wrong, 
hr  th&t  an  establisliment  is  not  necessary.  You  may  cavil  at  my  expression,  but  I 
am  considering  the  great  question,  is  it  for  the  public  interest  to  have  an  establish- 
meat?  One  of  my  reasons  for  maintaining  an  establishment  in  Ireland  is,  because 
1  diink  it  important  for  Irelarki.  I  think,  if  you  bad  no  establishment  in  that  country, 
jon  vonld  have  bitterer  reli^ous  animosities.  I  look  at  the  question,  first,  as  it 
atfects  Ireland ;  and  next,  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  if  you  establish  the  precedent 
of  having  no  establit^hment  in  Ireland,  little  time  will  elapse  before  the  precedent 
will  be  referred  to  as  a  principle  applicable  to  England.  How  long  a  period  do  yoti 
soppose  would  elapse?  The  other  night  an  hon.  friend  of  mine,  the  member  fur 
PoQCefract,  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  provision 
lf>r  the  secular  Roman  Catholic  clergy;  and  immediately  the  hon.  member  for 
Sheffield  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move,  as  an  amendment  upon  that  motion, 
"That  no  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  secular  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in 
Ireland  can  be  just  or  expedient,  or  will  tend  to  the  re-establishment  of  tranquillity 
in  that  country,  unless  based  upon  such  a  revision  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system 
u  will  place  the  clergy  of  all  religious  denominations  upon  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality." 

And  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  was  so  impatient,  that  he  would  not  wait  for 
the  iotroduction  of  the  bill,  or  even  for.the  discussion  of  the  motion;  but,  on  hear- 
ing the  notices  given,  was  good  enough  at  once  to  signify  his  intention  to  apply  the 
uuoe  principle  to  this  country  as  his  hon.  friend  intended  to  apf>ly  to  the  establish- 
cKot  of  Ireland,  and  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  an  addie^ns  to  her  Majesty — "  That 
«l)e  will  be  pleased  to  mstitute  an  inquiry,  whether  the  number  of  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects diseeoting  from  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Established  churches  of  Eng- 
ia&d,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  are  now  more  in  number  than  those  who  belong  to  and 
attend  the  Established  churches ;  and  if  so,  whether  the  time  is  not  arrived  when 
all  the  public  property  granted  by  parliament  for  the  support  of  those  Established 
churches,  should  be  withdrawn  from  them,  respect  being  had  to  the  existing  interests 
of  the  clei^y  and  other  persons  actually  eifl^loyed  in  the  service  of  the  Established 
churches ;  and  whether  it  will  not  be  more  just  and  useful  to  the  people  of  this 
kingdom  to  apply  the  revenue  of  the  Church  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  people, 
or  for  such  other  national  purposes  as  parliament  may  think  AV^ 

If  you  apply  this  principle  in  Ireland  it  will  be  referred  to  as  a  rule  for  England ; 
and,  therefore,  my  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  an  establishment,  and  it  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  continuing  the  Protestant  Church  as  that  establishment.  I 
cannot  conceive  a  more  important  question  than  that  which  will  arise  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  relations  between  an  Established  church  and  the  State.  The  Roman 
Catholics  say  they  will  submit  to  no  regulations.  In  the  case  of  the  Protestant 
Church — when  you  made  it  a  State  establishment — when  you  gave  it  endowments 
— vou  subjected  it  to  great  restrictions.  You  controlled  the  meeting  of  its  convo- 
cation: you  expressed  great  anxiety  regarding  its  authority;  you  displayed  con- 
siderable jealousy  of  its  acts;  and  you  subjected  it  to  the  restraints  of  the  law;  at 
the  same  time  that  you  also  subjected  it  to  the  milder  restraints  of  patronage,  and 
gave  to  the  Crown  the  right  of  preferment  to  its  highest  offices.  It  is  difficult  to 
estiioate  the  influence  of  these  circumstances  over  the  church.  It  is  difficult  to 
dtcide  how  it  may  have  efiected  its  position.  But  what  do  the  doman  Catholics 
5^7  J*  They  tell  you — If  we  take  our  endowments,  we  will  not  submit  to  your  power. 
VU  will  not  be  subjected  to  your  restraints ;  we  will  refuse  to  concede  you  any  con- 
tml;  and  the  appointment  to  our  highest  offices  shall  be  vested  in  a  spiritual,  and 
dot  a  civil,  functionary.  Said  the  hon.  member  for  Kildare  the  other  night,  speaking 
vitb  great  decision  and  much  authority,  if  you  try  to  interfere  with  our  arrange- 
nenla  with  the  Pope,  if  you  take  the  course  that  otlier  countries  take,  I  tell  you  that 
vour  aothority  will  not  prevail — that  yoiir  regulations  will  not  be  observed — that 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Ireland  will  rebel.  That  is  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
ttember  for  Kildare.  Will  he  tell  me,  then,  what  equality  there  can  be  in  giving 
the  endowments  of  the  church,  which  is  now  under  our  control,  to  a  form  of  religious 
faith  which  refuses  to  submU  to  cur  regulations  ?  On  the  part  of  all  ciiurches  there 
180-VoL.lV 
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18  a  disposition  to  remonstrate  agrainst  the  exercise  of  the  civil  power — there  i«  ah 
impatience,  a  great  impatience,  of  civil  control.  You  have  thought  proper  to  con- 
trol the  church.  You  have  ever  been  jealous  of  those  who  claimed  more  than  ordi- 
nary exemption  from  secular  authority.  In  Scotland  within  the  last  two  years,  you 
have  found  a  party  in  the  Established  church  claiming  exemption  from  civil  control, 
demanding  to  be  subjected  to  spiritual  authority  only,  and  requiring  that  the  boun- 
daries between  spiritual  and  civil  control  should  be  defined.  Yon  have  not  coo- 
ceded  these  demands.  What  would  you  do  with  your  own,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  supposing  she  was  to  &«k  for  the  same  immunities  and  exemptions  noir 
demanded  on  behaJf  of  the  Catholies  of  Ireland  ?  Would  you  grant  her  supreoie 
authority  in  spiritual  matters  ?  1  am  sure  you  would  not ;  and  I  ask,  therefore, 
what  right  has  a  church  which  refuses  to  submit  to  your  control,  to  claim  for  ibeif 
the  transfer  of  those  privileges  which  now  belong  to  a  church  which  submits  to  con- 
trol P  The  noble  lord  (Lord  Howick)  said,  that  it  was  aa  objection  to  estabHsbments 
that  the  selection  of  one  form  of  worship  was  an  insult  to  the  professors  of  another 
faith. 

Lord  Howick.~>>No,  na  The  learned  recorder  said,  that  he  defended  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Established  church  because  it  rested  on  the  eternal  principle  of  reli- 
gious truth.  What  I  said  was,  that  if  you  declared  it  to  rest  on  the  eternal  principles 
of  religious  truth,  you  implied  that  others  rested  on  principles  of  religious  error. 

Sir  R.  Peel. — I  don*t  admit  that  as  a  consequence,  and  I  tell  the  noble  lord  at  once, 
that  I  do  say,  that  in  this  country  a  preference  is  given  by  the  legislature  to  the  Pro- 
testant Church  from  a  preference— >a  decided  preference—to  its  doctrines.  Yes,  and 
I  say  more ;  I  say  that  the  preference  to  its  doctrines  implies  no  insult  to  those  who  dis- 
sent from  those  doctrines,  and  that  it  is  extravagant  to  say  that,  because  I  prefer  my  oito 
form  of  religious  faith,  I  am  involved  in  the  necessity  of  insulting  or  persecuting  tho^e 
who  differ  from  me.  I  say  too,  that,  as  far  as  this  objection  goes,  the  principle  of  an 
establishment  does  not  depend  on  majorities  or  minorities.  You  may  think  it  right  to 
establish  a  form  of  religion  on  account  of  the  majority  adopting  and  professing  that  form: 
but  the  fact  of  yoiu-  establishing  that  form  gives  you  no  right  to  insult  the  minority  who 
dissent  from  it.  Every  one  has  a  proposition  on  this  subject,  and  the  bon.  member  for 
Sheffield  has  his.  I  consider  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  tantamount  to  a 
total  suppression  of  all  churches.  He  proposes  to  divide  the  revenue  into  tbrra 
parts,  according  to  certain  proportions.  He  gives  jg70,000  to  the  PresbyteriaD?. 
^70,000  to  the  Episcopalian  Church,  and  ^^430, 000  to  the  Catholic  Church.  I  say 
it  evinces  no  equality  to  give  £70,000  to  a  church  which  submits  to  your  control, 
and  £430,000  to  a  church  which  does  not.  To  do  that  would  be,  I  think,  to  revere 
the  principle  of  justice.  If  you  follow  out  the  principle  of  numbers,  the  mere 
analogy  would  lead  you  to  establish  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  Is  the 
noble  ford  (Lord  J.  Russell)  prepared  for  that  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  admit  thote 
who  owe  their  promotion  to  another  power*  than  the  Crown,  to  sit  on  the  bishops' 
bench  in  the  House  of  Jjords  ?  If  you  are  not  prepared  to  do  that,  yon  must  admit 
that  your  principle  of  equality  requires  modification.  What  is  the  proposition  ^ 
*^  On  account  of  those  difficulties  which  you  say  exist,  permit  us  to  relieve  you  from 
them,  and  to  destroy  the  Established  Church.**  I  must  say,  a  more  unreasonable  and 
unjust  proposition  was  never  made.  Here  is  a  religion  gnaranteed  by  solemn  act ^ 
of  parliament,  by  long  prescription,  the  Protestant  religion,  which  is  in  alliance 
with  the  state,  which  has  endowed  it  for  350  years.  I  am  told  I  cannot  maintain 
it,  not  because  they  want  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  be  established,  but  becauw 
it  is  inconvenient  that  an  establishment  should  contain  what  will  promote  religiotis 
peace  in  Ireland.  Do  you  believe  that  it  will  promote  mutual  concord  to  say  to  the 
Protestants,  *' Civil  disabilities  have  been  removed,  equality  of  franchise  bas  been 
granted;  we  now  tell  you  we  cannot  maintain  the  Established  Church  any  longer, 
and  you  must  relinquish  it  ?"  You  don't  know  to  what  extent  yon  wouM  then  go. 
Would  you  stop  with  the  endowments  P  What  will  you  do  as  to  the  places  of  wor- 
ship? Do  you  mean  that  you  would  confer  religious  peace  on  the  countiy  by  calline 
upon  the  Protestants  to  sacrifice  their  endowmenta,  and  to  transfer  their  chorcb» 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  ?  You  must  do  that  if  you  adopt  the  principle  of  anaioirv. 
on  the  principle  of  the  hon.  member  for  Sheffield.  Very  little,  indeed,  do  yon  know 
the  spirit  you  would  provoke.   I  believe  that  a  proposition  more  calculated  to  insun- 
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discord  coqM  not  be  imagined,  and,  therefore,  I  am  prepared  to  offer  just  as  decided 
an  objection  to  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  as  I  am  to  transfer  the  revenues 
to  the  Roman  Catholics.  There  is  another  course  that  may  be  pursued,  not  to  stand 
opoo  oompaet,  not  to  stand  upon  authority,  not  to  venture  at  once  to  destroy  the 
charch,  but  to  take  some  course  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  and  impairing  its 
foondatioDS.  I  think  that  course  is  just  as  fatal  as  any  other.  I  think  that  not  to 
destroy  life,  but  to  infuse  some  slow  poison  into  its  vein;*,  which  shall  ultimately 
lead  to  its  destnictioD,  b  a  course  as  little  in  unison  with  religious  or  social  peace  as 
inT  of  the  others.  Therefore  I  come  to  the  eonclusiun,  founding  myself  upon  com- 
pact, upon  authority,  and  upon  the  conviction  of  my  mind,  that  the  best  course — 
md  the  course  which  I,  for  one,  as  far  as  my  humble  powers  can  be  exerted,  will 
parsne — is  to  maintain  in  its  integrity  the  Protestant  Church.  When  I  say  in  its 
integrity,  I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  all  such  reforms  as  may  increase  the  efficiency 
(if  its  establiahment  for  the  purposes  of  the  church;  but  I  do  mean  that  I  will  neither 
consent  to  the  overthrow  of  the  church,  to  the  establishment  of  three  forms  of  reli- 
gioDt  in  Ireland,  to  the  division  of  the  revenues  between  Protestant,  Presbyterian, 
sod  Booian  Catholic ;  nor  can  I  consent  to  any  of  those  similar  devices  which  mean 
nothing,  if  they  do  not  mean  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  church.  I  have  stated, 
therefore,  the  grounds  on  which  I  propose  to  act  with  respect  to  the  religious  estab- 
lishment. Does  that  compel  me  to  exclude  altogether  from  consideration  the  position 
of  the  RoDsan  Catholic  Church  ?  Am  I  to  consider  that  church  altogether  as  an 
ootcast,  and  to  refuse  tlie  consideration  of  any  regulations  which  may  improve  its 
condition  ?  Endowment  from  the  state  you  absolutely  reject.  VYo  have  been  a^- 
lared  that  the  voluntary  endowment  by  individuals  might  be  provided  for  without 
so?  riolation  of  conscience,  and  would  be  con8idered  as  a  great  boon.  The  noble 
lf»d,  the  member  for  Tiverton,  threw  out  that  suggestion  in  the  course  of  last  ses- 
fion.  The  noUe  lord,  if  I  mistake  not,  declared  opinions  as  to  a  Protestant  estab- 
fisbment  little  diflBstent  from  what  I  have  stated ;  but  at  tiie  same  time  he  said  he 
was  prepared  to  treat  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  with  every  consideration  com- 
patible with  the  maintenance  of  the  establishment.  Ue  desired  us  in  a  friendly 
ipnit  to  consider  whether  there  could  be  any  object  to  permit  voluntary  endowment 
bv  iodttkioals,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  pro- 
T»<nifor  Roman  Catholics.  We  professed  our  .readiness  to  consider  the  subject, 
and  the  moment  we  profess  our  readiness  to  consider  it,  we  are  met  as  usual  by  the 
declamtioD,  that  it  will  not  be  of  the  slightest  advantage,  unless  brought  forward  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite !  Certainly  we  undertook  to  consider  it,  and  I 
believe  there  were  many  landed  proprietors,  Protestant  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic, 
who  woqU  have  been  disposed,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  peace,  for  the  purpose  of 
improring  the  condidon  of  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  to  make  a  voluntary  pro- 
vision for  endowment.  The  absence  of  such  endowment  used  to  be  dwelt  on  as  a 
great  grievance.  In  a  work  which  must  be  familiar  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
"  SaMy  cm  the  Penal  Laws,^^  he  describes  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  charitable  endow- 
meots :  — **  It  is,  therefore,  not  too  much  to  affirm,**  he  says,  '*  on  a  view  of  all  the 
eircamttaoces,  that  no  person  can  safely  give  or  grant  any  land,  money,  or  other 
property,  to  or  for  the  permanent  support  of  any  Catholic  priest,  house  of  worship, 
icbool,  or  charitable  edifice,  or  foundation  of  any  charitable  description,  subject,  as 
tuefa  donation  must  be,  to  serious  doubts  and  difficulties.  'J^hat  these  donations 
vonld  be  diverted  to  Protestant  institutions,  directly  contrary  to  the  donor's  interest, 
i<  a  prospect  sufficiently  discouraging  to  deter  every  person  from  making  them. 
Thif  may  be  taken  to  amount  to  actual  and  positive  prohibition." 

The  actual  and  positive  prohibition  we  are  willing  to  remove,  accompanied  with 
4Qcb  seeurittes  as  may  prevent  abuse ;  and  certainly  I  am  surprised  that  our  proposi- 
(iofk  should  in  this  debate  have  been  met  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has.  We  per- 
severe, however,  in  our  intentions,  and  are  perfectly  prepared  to  consider  the  means. 
There  onlj  iwoains  the  subject  of  education.  I  must  refer  to  the  course  which  we 
bare  takm  on  the  subject  of  National  Educatior,  as  sufficiently  indicative  of  our 
determination  to  adopt  those  measures  which  we  believe  to  be  for  the  welfare  of 
IreUnd,  even  at  the  risk  of  offe  oding  many  of  our  countrymen.  We  propose,  in  the 
present  year,  to  make  a  considerable  increase  to  the  grant  for  National  Education. 
I  tboou  be  vexy  aorry  to  refuse  to  consider  the  means  of  still  further  increasing  the 
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revenue.  It  baa  been  suggested  tbat  instruction  in  the  science  of  agriculture  might 
be  usefully  given  in  Ireland,  and  grafted  on  the  present  system  of  National  Educa- 
tion. I  should  be  sorry  to  exclude  the  consideration  of  matters  of  that  sort ;  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  exclude  the  consideration  of  the  means  of  providing  some 
system  of  academical  education  for  higher  classes  than  those  educated  in  themtional 
Schools ;  but  for  the  present  we  intend  to  give  an  increased  vote,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  for  the  purpose  of  National  Education.  I  have  now  completed  what  I  had 
to  say,  and  I  thank  the  House  for  the  indulgpence.  I  trust  they  believe  I  have  only 
trespassed  upon  them  at  such  length  in  the  performance  of  a  public  duty.  I  have 
stated  our  general  views  of  the  policy  and  of  the  measures  which  we  propose  to 
adopt.  In  themselves  they  may  not  be  immediate  and  effectual  remedies  for  the 
evils  under  which  Ireland  labours ;  but  I  trust  at  least  I  have  said  enough  to  show 
the  spirit  in  which  the  government  is  prepared  to  consider  the  question  of  Irt<h 
legislation.  I  was  reminded  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Shrevrsbury, 
in  the  course  of  a  very  able  speech  which  he  made  the  other  night,  a  speech  not  tlit; 
less  to  be  admired  because  it  departed  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  parliamentary 
eloquence,  and  touched  on  more  comprehensive  and  general  views — I  was  reminded 
by  him  of  a  declaration  which  I  made,  that  I  thought  Ireland  was  a  subject  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  sacrificed  to  our  party  feelings.  I  say,  and  say  with  perfect 
truth,  in  a  friendly  and  not  in  a  hostile  spirit,  that  if  any  gentleman,  however 
attached  to  the  party  of  the  government,  should  consider  that  the  state  of  Ireland 
requires  more  efficient  remedies  than  we  are  prepared  ta  adopt,  should  consider  that 
we  are  not  the  instruments  by  which  good  can  be  effected  in  Ireland — I  say,  and 
say  it  with  perfect  truth  and  sincerity,  that  I  think  this  is  a  subject  of  such  para- 
mount importance,  that  all  ordinary  party  considerations  should  give  way,  and  that 
any  gentleman  who  thinks  that,  by  a  vote  hostile  to  the  government,  be  will  be 
promoting  the  permanent  welfare  of  Ireland,  I  give  my  .opinion  that  in  that 
vote  he  would  be  justified,  i  declare  for  mysdf,  that  upon  that  opinion  I 
would  act,  that  I  would  make  no  sacrifice  or  judgment,  no  sacrifice  of  con- 
scientious feeling  to  party  purposes  or  personal  ambition,  where  the  welfare  of 
that  part  of  the  empire  is  concerned.  I  tliink  I  may*  say,  I  have  some 
right  to  hold  that  language ;  I  have  made  sacrifices  before  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing peace  to  Ireland,  the  least  of  which  was  the  loss  of  oflScial  power.  I  have  encoun- 
tered reproaches,  the  more  bitter,  because  they  came  from  friends  and  not  opponents. 
I  suffered  the  loss  of  private  friendship  and  the  alienation  of  private  esteem.  Why 
am  I  not  at  this  moment  the  cherished  representative  instead  of  the  rejected  candidate 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  ?  When  we  proposed  in  1:8*29  the  removal  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  disabilities,  the  loss  of  office  was  a  mere  secondary  consideration,  and  in  the 
hope  of  securing  peace  in  Ireland,  1  sacrificed  that  which  was  the  greatest  distinction 
I  ever  aspired  to — the  representation  of  that  honoured  institution,  where  I  had  slaked 
the  thirst  of  early  ambition.  I  am  asked,  whether  I  consider  the  present  state  of  Ire- 
land satisfactory.  I  confess  that  I  consider  it  any  thing  but  satisfactory  ?  But  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  civil  government,  without  resorting  to  the  use  of  military  force,  may 
be  maintained  in  that  country.  '  While  we  retain  office,  we  will  maintain  the  law. 
We  will  exert  all  the  authority  and  power  of  the  Crown— at  least  we  vrill  advise  it? 
exercise,  and  exert  the  authority  of  the  law  temperately,  firmly,  and  moderately — for 
the  purpose  of  resisting  agitation.  We  hold  ourselves  not  responsible  for  the  i or rea ^r 
of  military  force.  We  deprecate  the  necessity  for  it.  We  only  applied  it  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  calamities  of  which  we  were  not  the  authors.  But,  having  done 
this,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  this  is,  I  think,  an  ucsatisfaotory  tenure  of  power. 
Our  policy  has  been  to  maintun  peace,  to  restore  friendly  relations  with  great  powers, 
and  to  increase  commerce.  We  have  succeeded  in  improving  the  revenue,  in  restor- 
ing the  balance  between  income  and  expenditure.  We  have  witnessed  with  the  high- 
est satisfaction  the  gradual  improvement  of  trade,  and  we  trust  the  revival "o{ 
prosperity  in  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  districts  vrill  be  permanent.  Bnt 
at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  confess,  that  with  this  iniesiinum  et  domeitievm  ma- 
lum— this  unfortunate  condition  of  Ireland — we  cannot  look  upon  the  picture  with 
unraingled  satisfaction.  I  trust,  however,  that  that  alternative  which  party  sugge^r-^ 
— that  we  are  unable  to  govern  Ireland  except  by  force— I  trust  and  believe  there  is 
no  foundation  for  that  assertion.    If  indeed  party  influence  be  exercised  for  the  |>ur- 
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pnse  of  making  Ireland  angovernable,  it  may  possibly  suoeeed  ;  but  without  tbe  ex- 
ertioo  of  saefa  party  iafiuence,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  govern  Ireland 
bj  tbe  ordinary  rules  by  which  a  country  should  be  governed — with  a  continuance 
of  tbe  principles  wldch  we  have  always  professed.     Sir,  I  see  much  cause  for  enter- 
tuoing  bright  hopes  for  the  future.     Bv  the  wonderful  applications  of  science,  we  are 
about,  I  tni8t>  still  further  to  shorten  physical  distance.     I  should  not  be  surprised 
ir,  fTeo  during  my  own  lifetime,  we  are  able  by  its  aid  to  bring  Dublin  nearer  to 
Loodoo  than  many  towns  in  England  now  are.     I  shall  not  be  surprised,  seeing  the 
npid  improvement  in  science,  and  in  the  application  of  machinery — I  shall  not,  I  say, 
be  surprised,  if  the  interval  between  London  and  Dublin  shall  be  shortened  to  twelve 
haars.    Tou  have  prospectuses  before  you,  some  drawn  up  by  eminent  engineers, 
which  eontemplaie  the  shortening  of  that  interval  to  fourteen  hours ;  and  my  own 
belief  is,  that  with  the  progress  of  improvement  the  interval  will  be  still  further  re- 
duced.   I  cannot  help  thinking,  too,  that  there  is  in  the  higher  classes  of  society  a 
growing  disposition  to  obliterate  old  partisanship — to  forget  all  animosities.     I  never 
bear  a  debate  of  the  present  day  upon  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  compare  its  tone  and 
ipirit  with  those  which  animated  the  old  debates  upon  the  same  subject,  without 
marking  the  prevalence  through  the  House  of  a  strong  disposition  to  foi*get  differences 
of  opioioD,  and  to  obliterate  the  recoUections  of  the  effect  which  these  differences 
prodaeed.     From  this  side  of  the  House  feelings  are  frequently  expressed  favourable 
towards  Ireland,  and  they  are  met  on  the  other  side  by  many  Roman  Catholic  gen- 
tiemen  in  a  spirit  corresponding  to  the  temper  in  which  they  are  uttered.     I  do 
cankestly  trust  that  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  as  well  as  ttiat  of  the  law,  may 
eontrol  this  agitation — may  convince  those  who  are  concerned  in  it,  that  they  are 
prejudicing  the  b^t  interests  of  Ireland — impeding  its  improvement— preventing  the 
application  of  capital — and  hindering  the  redress  of  those  grievances  which  can,  I 
tbiok,  be  better  redressed  by  the  application  of  individual  enterprise,  than  by  almost 
uj  legislative  interference.     Sir,  I  have  the  firmest  conviction  that,  if  there  were 
ealmoess  and  tranquillity  in  Ireland,  there  is  no  part  of  the  British  dominions  which 
would  make  such  rapid  progress  as  that  country ;  for  I  know  that  there  are  facilities 
tjT  improvement — opportunities  for  improvement,  which  would  make  that  advance 
more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  our  Empire.     Sir,  I  do  hope, — and  I  will 
cooclade  by  expressing  that  earnest  hope— that  this  agitation  and  all  its  evil  conse- 
'jceooes  may  be  permitted  to  cease.     I  should  rejoice— ^in  whatever  capacity  I  may 
till.  1  should  consider  it  the  happiest  day  of  my  life — when  I  see  the  beloved  Sove- 
reign of  these  realms  fulfilling  the  fondest  wishes  of  her  heart— of  that  heart  so  full  of 
^iection  to  all  her  people,  but  mingling  that  affection  with  peculiar  sympathy  and 
ttrademess  to  Ireland — I  should  hail  the  dawning  of  that  auspicious  day,  when  she 
could  alight  like  some  benignant  spirit  on  its  skiores,  and  there  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  temple  of  peace;  when  she  could,  in  accents  which,  proceeding  from  the  heart, 
'peak  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the  ear^  when  she  could  call  on  her  Irish  subjects, 
<»'  all  classes  and  of  all  denominations,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  Saxon  and  Celt,  to 
f'ji^et  the  differences  of  creed  and  of  race,  and  to  hallow  that  holy  Temple  of  Peace, 
bf  wbich  she  laid  the  foundations— to  hallow  it  with  sacrifices,  still  holier  than  the 
"ttrifiees  by  which  the  temples  of  okl  were  hallowed — to  hallow  it  by  the  sacrifice  of 
tboae  evil  pasuons  which  dishonour  our  common  faith,  and  prevent  the  union  of  heart 
uid  hand  u  defence  of  our  common  country. 
On  adivisioQ  the  numbers  were^  Ayes,  225;  Noes,  324;  majority,  99. 
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T\ui  House  in  committee  on  the  Factories*  Bill.  On  clause  2nd  (the  interpreta- 
tioQ  eUuise)  being  proposed,  Lord  Ashley  proposed  the  amendment  of  which  he  had 
p^n  notice :  ^*  That  the  word  '  night*  shall  be  taken  to  mean  from  six  o^clock  in 
tr-e  evening  to  six  o*elock  in  the  following  morning ;  and  that  the  word  *  meal-time 
^^\  he  taken  to  mean  an  interval  of  cessation  from  work,  for  the  purpose  of  rest  and 
rtfre^hmeot,  at  the  rate  of  two  hours  a-day ;  with  a  view  to  effect  a  limitation  of  the 
^n  of  labour  to  ten  in  the  day.** 

Sib  R.  Pjeel:  I  think  the  committee  will  be  disposed  to  give  credit  to  her  ma- 
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jesty^s  goyernroent  for  the  motives  which  have  induced  them  to  adhere  to  the  pro- 
position of  my  right  hon.  friend,  and  to  offer  their  decided  opposition  to  the  propo* 
sition  of  my  uoble  friend.  Of  any  personal  interest  in  so  doing,  I  apprehend 
that  we  shall  not  be  aceosed,  and  with  respect  to  party  interests,  if  we  wished  to 
consult  those  interests  we  should  have  taken  a  different  course.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  we  are  on  this  question  allied  to  those  who  have  generally  offered 
to  us  upon  principle  the  most  decided  opposition,  and  that  we  are  opposed,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  those  who  iiave  given  the  present  government  a  general  and  almost 
unvarying  support.  But  there  are  occasions  when  it  is  the  duty  of  a  government  at 
all  hazards,  to  oppose  measures  which  it  believes  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  per- 
manent interests  of  the  country.  It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  government  to  overcome 
the  temptation  of  obtaining  temporary  party  support,  and  of  conciliating  party 
favour,  by  acquiescing  in  a  proposition  which  it  conscientiously  believes  to  be 
injurious  to  tlie  permanent  interests  of  the  country.  And  influenced  by  that  motive, 
and  by  that  motive  alone,  we  now  discharge  the  duty  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, and  oppose  ourselves  to  the  wishes  of  men  whom  we  highly  respect;  but 
whose  wishes  we  believe  would,  if  complied  with,  be  highly  injurious  to  those  by 
whom  this  measure  is  urged,  and  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended.  There  are,  or  at 
least  there  were,  until  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Fieklen)  spoke,  only  two  proposi- 
tions before  the  committee — namely,  the  proposition  made  by  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, which  im[)oses  restrictions  upon  the  labour  of  children,  which  gives  new 
facilities  for  education  to  those  who  have  not  the  power  of  protecting  themselves, 
and  which  also  arrests  the  evil  where  we  find  it,  of  the  employment  of  female 
labour,  prohibiting  their  employment  in  factories  for  more  than  twelve  hours  a- day, 
but  which  imposes  no  restrictions  whatever  upon  that  which  is  the  practical  rule 
as  to  the  employment  of  adults — ^granting  twelve  hours  a-day  to  be  the  rule  as 
regards  adults — that  is  in  no  respect  interfered  with  by  our  proposition  for  prevent- 
ing the  extension  of  the  evil,  by  preventing  women  from  being  employed  more  than 
twelve  hours  a  day.  The  counter  proposition  is,  that  we  shfdl  impose  restrictions, 
nominally  and  theoretically,  upon  the  labour  of  females  and  children;  but  practically 
and  universally,  that  we  shall  prevent  the  labour  of  male  adults,  even  vrith  their 
own  consent,  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  hours.  [*^  Oh,  oh  !^*]  The  hon.  membeii 
who  spoke  last  says,  that  proposition  rests  with  no  principle  of  humanity.  I  admitJ 
in  some  respects,  that  the  debate  does  not  turn  upon  principle.  We  admit  by  ouj 
proposition,  the  policy  of  restricting  female  labour,  and  of  giving  fiMilities  to  tb^ 
education  of  children.  But  we  do  not  interfere  with  adult  Ubour.  My  nobl^ 
friend  proposes  to  interfere  with  adult  labour^  but  he  by  no  means  carries  his  interJ 
ference  so  far  as  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite.  The  hon.  gentleman  says  there  i^ 
no  reason  for  ten  hours;  eight  hours  is  a  period  which  we  ought  to  fix  upon  for  tbfl 
labour  of  adults  and  children,  and  therefore  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  hooj 
gentlemen,  if  the  ten  hours*  labour  bill  failed,  from  agitating  for  eight.  The  bonj 
gentleman  is  a  great  authority  on  the  question — he  is  practiually  acquainted  with 
labour,  and  he  says  the  time  ought  to  be  eight  hours  instead  of  ten.  The  day,  b< 
says,  is  divided  by  philosophers  into  three  periods — eight  hours  for  labour,  eigli^ 
hours  for  recreation,  and  eight  hours  for  sleep;  and  he  would  have  us  carry  out  b| 
our  laws  that  division  of  the  day.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  be  right,  he  would  leavd 
ample  time  for  the  mother  to  attend  to  her  dom^tic  duties,  and  so  far  he  has  som^ 
argument  in  favour  of  his  restriction,  besides  that  natural  one  arising  from  th< 
division  of  the  day.  The  hon.  gentleman  thinks  that  no  good  will  be  e^cted  fo^ 
the  labourer,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  improvements  in  machinery,  unless  eight 
hours  be  the  time  adopted  in  this  bill.  But  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  I  should 
now  discuss  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  gentleman;  and  it  will  be  my  dutj  to  argu^ 
between  the  proposal  for  ten  hours,  and  the  proposal  for  twelve  hours.  Lee  us  fi[»tJ 
then,  consider  to  what  extent  the  restriction  of  tne  noble  lord  is  to  apply.  The  prf>- 
posai  of  the  noble  lord  is,  to  apply  to  all  labour  in  cotton,  wool,  in  worsted,  in  flax, 
and  in  silk.  Now,  the  fact  is,  that  at  present,  and  for  the  last  forty  years,  wheo- 
eyer  there  has  been  a  demand  for  those  articles,  the  time  of  labour  has  been  sixty- 
nine  hours  a  week.  That  is  now  the  number  of  working  hours  in  almost  all 
factories,  with  the  exception  of  certain  branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture.  [Mr. 
Hindley:    The  time  does  not  exceed  sixty-nine  hours.]    That  is  what  I  have  said. 
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The  tine  is  now  sixty-nine  hoara  by  the  law;  and  I  believe  that  the  imiyenal.prae- 
tiee  it  to  work  sixty -nine  honrs  a  week  in  the  cotton  manufactures,  worsted  mapiii* 
fietores,  flax  and  silk  manufactures.  There  are«  however,  I  believe,  some  woollen 
saaofictures  in  which  the  work  is  continued  for  a  lesser  number  of  hours;  and  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  the  same  thing  occasionally  occurs  in  certain  silk  manu- 
foetttres.  Bnt  the  general  practice  is  to  work  sixty-nine  hours  a  week;  that  is  to 
ay,  twelve  hours  on  the  first  five  days,  and  nine  hours  only  on  Saturdays.  My 
noble  friend  does  not  wish  to  alter  the  present  arrangement  with  respect  to  Satur** 
dijs.  But  he  proposes  that  there  should  be  two  hours  less  of  labour  oo  each  of  the 
otber  days,  or  ten  hoars  less  in  the  week;  so  that  we  should  have  fifty-niue  hours 
iostesd  of  sixty-nine  hours  a  week  of  labour  in  those  two  great  branches  of  our 
Buoafsctures,  the  cotton,  the  woollen,  the  linen,  and  the  flax  trades.  I  have  seen 
tbeUst  retams  of  onr  foreign  trade,  which  show  the  declared  value  of  the  principal 
articles  of  Britbh  produce  and  manufacture  exported  in  the  last  year ;  and,  if  I  recoU 
leet  rightly,  the  value  was  about  ^£44,000,000  for  the  principal  articles.  And  what 
proportwnrdo  you  suppose  that  the  value  of  the  articles  you  are  now  about  to  deal 
vitii  besrs  to  the  whole  amqpnt  of  j£44, 000,000  f  The  value  of  your  cotton  manu* 
^ture,  including  yams,  amounts  to  ;£23,500,000;  the  value  of  your  linen  manufac- 
tures amoants  to  X8,700,000;  the  value  of  your  silk  manufactures  amounts  to 
•bout  £664,000 ;  and  the  value  of  your  woollen  manufactures  amounts  to  about 
i7,50O,OOO;  making  a  total  of  j£35,000,000  out  of  the  £44,000,000  of  British  ma- 
Daftctares  exported,  or  five-sixths  of  the  whole.  6o  that,  by  the  proposal  of  my 
pohle  friend,  five-sixths  of  the  exported  manufactures  of  this  country  will  be  sub« 
jected  to  a  new  law,  which  is  to  provide  that  it  shall  not  be  legal  to  labour  at  them 
ibr  more  than  fifty-nine  hours,  instead  of  sixty-nine  hours  a  week.  Now,  to  whal 
etieot  would  that  proposal  go  P  There  are  about  304  to  306  working  days  in  the  yeai , 
but  1  shall  take  the  number  at  300,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  calculation  which  I  am 
aboQt  to  make.  The  Saturday  is  to  remain  untouched,  so  that  the  proposal  of  my 
Boble  friend  would  extend  to  250  days  a  year,  which,  at  the  rate  of  two  hours  a  day, 
vMild  make  600  hoars  a  year,  which  my  noble  friend  would  take  from  the  time  now 
lieroted  to  manufacturing  Ubour.  Those  500  hours  would  be  equivalent  to  seven 
veeks;  and  the  result  of  the  proposal  wonld  therefore  be,  that  in  all  cotton,  linen, 
ulk,  sad  woollen  factories,  there  would  be  seven  weeks  a  year  less  labour  than  at 
present  In  point  of  time  that  is  the  efiect.  Your  manufacturers,  in  their  several 
branches  exporting  ^£35,000,000  out  of  X44,000,000  a  year,  are  to  enter  under  your 
new  law  into  a  competition  with  foreign  manufacturers,  and  you  are  to  enforce  upon 
iflem  the  necessity  of  working  seven  weeks  less  in  the  year  than  at  present  And 
what  lays  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Oldham  ?  He  says,  that  by  the  Act 
which  we  pasted  last  session  for  permitting  the  export  of  machinery,  we  gave  addi- 
tioQil  advantages  to  our  foreign  rivals  in  competing  with  our  manufacturers.  The 
bun.  gentleman  has  t4ld  us  that  our  machinery  is  now  exported,  and  that  our 
9)cebanica  and  artisans  are  going  abroad.  Those  are  advantages  which  our  foreign 
compettton  posscssL  The  hon.  gentleman  does  not  propose  to  repeal  the  Act 
«bich  pennitted  the  exportation  of  our  machinery.  [Mr.  Hindley:  I  objected  to 
uat  Act.]  Yott  objected  to  it,  and  you  are  a  great  authority,  I  dare  say;  but 
Ukere  is  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  Act,  and  it 
vill  be  no  consolation  to  the  manufacturers  who  sufier  from  this  competition, 
to  be  told  that  the  hon.  gentleman  is  opposed  to  the  exportation  of  machinery, 
unless  he  can  prevail  on  parliament  to  alter  the  law.  The  hon.  gentleman  says 
that  the  wages  of  workmen  would  not  be  less,  if  the  hours  of  labour  were  limited, 
because  tb««  would  be  a  rise  in  the  price  of  manufactured  articles.  Why,  that  cer- 
taioly  wouM  be  the  natural  conseouence  of  restricting  the  hours  of  labour  and 
r«iocing  the  quantity  produced.  The  amount  of  manufactured  produce  would 
be  dimiaisbed,  prices  would  rise,  and  the  manufacturers  would,  it  is  supposed,  be 
able  to  give  the  same  rate  of  wages.  But  how  long  would  that  be  the  case?  By 
(he  syiten  which  it  b  proposed  that  we  should  pursue,  we  should  give  the  foreign 
maoufiieturer  an  evident  advantage.  His  material  will  not  be  increased  in  price, 
^<>d  he  will  come  into  competition  with  you,  having  all  the  advantages  of  your 
■>«<:htiiery  when  yoa  have  raised  the  price  of  your  manufactures ;  he  will  take  advan- 
<ASe  of  that,  and  you  will  suffer  ija  the  neutral  markets,  without  the  power  of 
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cooipeDsatiDg  yourselves  for  that  increased  cost.  Suppose  the  cost  of  the  aitieles  u 
increased — suppose  the  establishments  are  extended — how  long  does  the  bou.  gentle- 
man  think  the  master  roanufacturers^-the  owners  of  the  existing  establisbments, 
will  be  enabled  to  give  the  same  rate  of  wages  to  their  workmen  f  The  rise  of 
price  may  induce  new  competition ;  but  when  that  new  competition  has  eome  into 
existence  in  one  or  two  years,  does  the  hon.  member  think  the  masters  will  oontiDue 
to  give  increased  wages?  The  hon.  gentleman  says  the  manufacturers  will  be  iaclioeii 
to  take  advantage  of  circumstances,  and  reduce  wages  to  the  lowest  poinL  I  am  not 
of  that  opinion.  But  do  you  think  that  they  will  not  try  to  maintain  their  profiu 
at  the  expense  of  the  workman?  Is  it  possible  that,  under  your  new  enactment 
for  ten  hours*  labour,  the  same  rate  of  wages  should  be  given  as' with  a  twelve  boun>* 
bill  ?  You  do  not  give  the  same  equivalent.  Twelve  hours*  labour  have  a  certain 
value,  and  yon  say  the  workman  shall  not  have  the  option  of  giving  more  than  ten 
hours.  Would  it  not,  then,  be  repugnant  to  common  sense  to  suppose — spetikivg 
comprehensively — after  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  there  being  this  competition^  and 
the  profits  on  account  of  foreign  rivalry  being  extremely  small,  that  the  master  manu- 
facturer will  not  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  his  popfits,  and  try  to  obtain  com- 
pensation for  reduced  time  of  labour,  by  falling  on  the  workman  ?  Depend  upon  it, 
it  must  be  so.  The  sufierers  iu  this  case  must  be  the  workmen,  who  have  to  give  a  leas 
amount  of  tlie  commodity  which  is  that  in  which  they  traffic — namely,  their  labonr, 
than  they  gave  before.  If  I  could  think  that  this  would  add  to  the  comforts  of 
the  workmen,  I  should  be  disposed,  I  think,  to  relax  the  strict  rules  of  political 
economy ;  but  when  I  heard  the  other  night,  the  account  which  the  bou.  member 
for  Durham  gave  of  the  position  of  the  workmen  with  whom  he  is  connected 
— when  he  stated,  and  I  {iresume  he  would  not  state  facts  which,  if  not  perfectly 
true,  would  be  so  easily  capable  of  contradiction — when  I  heard  him  giving  in- 
stances of  workmen  earning  £91  a  year  in  the  enjoyment  of  comforts,  who,  he 
said,  he  feared  to  ask  whether  they  received  parish  relief,  because  it  would  have 
been  an  insult — when  I  hear  that  such  is  the  position  of  the  working  masses  in  thii 
country,  I  must  pause  before  I  give  my  consent  to  a  measure  which  is  to  have  the 
efiect  of  mulcting  them  of  a  great  part  of  the  wages  which  they  now  recnve.  It  is 
said  that  we  are  not  to  take  foreign  competition  into  account.  I  am  told  that  this 
is  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  commercial  question.  I  am  told  that  it  is  a  question 
between  mammon  and  mercy.  I  am  to  disregard  the  effect  which  legislation  will 
have  upon  the  commerce  of  this  country.  Why,  Sir,  if  I  could  separate  the 
two  considerations — if  the  alternative  were  offered  to  me  of  pecuniary  gain  on  tlie 
one  hand,  and  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  labourer  on  the  other,  I  should  at  once 
decide  for  the  latter;  but  when  we  look  to  the  commerce  of  this  country,  and  the 
interests  bound  up  with  it,  it  is  my  duty  as  a  legislator  to  Uke  that  commerce  into 
consideration.  Look  at  the  amount  of  capital  expended  on  the  faith  of  exbtin^ 
laws  in  cotton  manufactures  alone — the  thousands  and  teas  of  thousands  congre- 
gated together  and  dependent  ou  them  for  their  support;  and  look  at  the  conse- 
quences which  must  ensue  to  these  people — not  from  severe  labour,  but  from  tlie 
depression  of  manufacturing  prosperity,  from  the  absence  of  denoand  for  labour. 
I  never  shall  forget  as  long  I  live  the*  situation  of  Paisley  in  1841  and  1842,  with 
15,000  or  16,000  men  out  of  employ,  offering  their  labour  without  the  means  of 
obtaining  an  equivalent  for  it,  and  depending  on  charity  for  support.  Did  I  not 
see  that  with  a  depressed  commerce  there  is  an  addition  to  the  material  snfferhi;^ 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  infinitely  greater  than  could  be  produced  by 
twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen  hours  of  the  severest  labonr?  I  do  not  underrate  the 
effecU  of  exacting  a  great  amount  of  labour,  and  if  my  wishes  could  prevail  I  would 
have  women  employed  in  labour  only  eight  hours  a  day.  The  question,  howeven 
does  not  depend  on  our  wishes  and  feelings  of  humanity.  It  is  an  entirely  different 
question  what  I  wish,  and  what  it  is  desirable  to  attempt  to  effect  by  means  of 
peremptory  enactments.  Therefore,  when  I  say  I  must  consider  the  commercial 
view  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  by  placing  the  commercial  gain  in  contrast  with  the 
comforts  uf  the  people ;  but  I  say  that  hundreds  and  thousands  are  dependent 
for  food  upon  the  prosperity  of  our  commerce,  and  if  any  particular  measure  tends 
to  increase  foreign  competition,  and  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  these  great  branches  of  industry,  I  shall  rue,  when  it  is  to  late,  the  injury  1  fhsll 
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hafe  raflieted  upon  the  woiiiing  classes  of  this  coantry  by  assenting  to  it.  There- 
fore I  repeat  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  I  should  disregard  commerce,  and  consider 
humanity  and  noorality  alone.  It  is  said,  that  those  who  advocate  ten  hours 
s  day,  ask  only  to  establish  in  these  great  branches  of  manufacture  an  equili- 
briam  of  labour,  similar  to  that  in  other  branches  of  employment,  where  it 
is  said,  ten  hours  a  day  is  the  number.  That  is  the  truth  with  respect  to  some 
braoefaes  of  agricultural  labour.  At  some  periods  of  the  year,  women  certainly  do 
not  work  in  the  field  more  than  ten  hours ;  but  I  think  that  depends  rather  on  the 
cirramstance  that  that  particular  kind  of  labour  cannot  be  carried  on  at  night,  than 
oa  any  forbearance  on  the  part  of  employers ;  because,  during  the  hay  and  corn 
harrest  more  than  ten  hours*  labour  are  exacted.  Should  we  be  content  with  a 
iar  which  prescribed  ten  hours  as  the  period  of  aCTicultural  labour  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  in  spring  and  in  harvest  time?  I  apprehend  such  a  law  would  be  deemed 
a  severe  restriction  on  agricultural  labour;  see  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a 
RUriction  on  cotton  spinners.  For  four  years  there  has  been  great  depression  in 
that  trade;  the  millowner,  however,  partly  from  a  sense  of  his  own  interest  hereafter, 
BDd  partly  from  humanity,  has  continued  bis  mill  at  work,  by  which  he  has  been  losing 
money.  It  is  necessary  that  he  should  do  so,  or  his  machinery  would  get  out  of 
repair.  He  aubmits  to  the  loss  partly  in  order  to  give  employment  to  those  in 
bis  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  partly  in  the  hope  that  better  times  will  return. 
A  demand  for  ]alx>ur  follows,  with  it  an  opportunity  for  the  master  and  the  man 
to  make  up  their  losses ;  but  your  law  interposes.  You  say,  ^*  When  there  is  a 
period  of  iSepresaion,  I  expect  you  to  continue  your  machinery  at  work  although 
it  may  be  unproductive  of  profit — pay  low  wages,  just  sufficient  to  support  life 
and  keep  the  labourer  from  starvation ;  bnt  when  a  demand  for  labour  arrives, 
1  will  make  it  impossible  either  for  master  or  man  to  make  np  for  lost  time,  or  go 
beyond  a  certain  amount  of  profit  which  my  law  fixes.**  I  doubt  the  justice  of 
sQch  an  enactment;  I  doubt  whether  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  I  am  tare  it  is  not  for  the  advant^e  of  the  man  and  his  family,  who  by  this 
interposition  finds  30  or  25  per  cent,  taken  from  the  ;£91  a  year,  which  but  for  that 
law  be  might  have  earned.  What  is  this  but  levying  a  tax  of  15  or  25  per  cent, 
wk  capital  and  labour.  I  call  upon  the  House  to  recollect  what  was  thought  of  an 
iffipositicm  of  3  per  cent.,  and  to  compare  this  with  a  permanent  imposition  of 
even  15  per  cent,  on  the  profit  of  capital  and  the  wages  of  labour.  I  doubt  whether 
the  workoKn  do  not  cherish  the  hope  that  this  restriction  will  not  in  its  effects 
fall  on  them,  but  I  believe  the  loss  to  the  manufacturer  will  be  much  less  than  to 
tile  laboarers;  for  the  former  will  be  able  to  obtain  compensatiou  by  making  reduc- 
tions; bat  I  doubt  whether,  by  restricting  the  hours  of  labour,  you  will  give  the 
workmen  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  15  per  cent.  You  are  going  to  apply  this 
rcatriedoD  to  certain  branches  of  labour,  which  are  at  your  mercy,  because  they  are 
congregated  in  large  factories,  and  brought  under  your  eye.  I  am  now  speaking  on 
tbe  assumption,  that  this  limitation  is  not  necessary  to  be  equally  applied  to  other 
bnnches  of  industry ;  but  never  was  assumption  more  erroneous.  There  are 
gT«tt  branches  of  industry  as  to  which  greater  necessity  exists  for  interference 
tiian  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  We  should  perhaps  interfere  there,  but  we 
eaanot  *^  Why  should  we  not,**  it  is  said,  ^*  notwithstanding,  correct  an  evil  which 
t>  tangible,  and  as  to  which  we  can  apply  a  remedy  because  there  is  another  which 
«e  caonot  ?  Let  us  restrict  labour  where  we  can  apply  our  laws ;  at  any  rate,  we 
do  no  harm  if  we  leave  untouched  other  departments  of  industry,  as  to  which  we 
have  no  facilities  for  legislation.**  That  is  not  a  well-founded  argument.  After  I 
bave applied  restrictions  to  one  species  of  capital  invested  in  a  description  of  labour, 
1  do  not  leave  matters  where  I  found  them.  I  give  a  premium  on  that  labour 
vhieb  I  lesve  unrestricted ;  and  I  disturb  the  application  of  capital  by  subjecting 
capital  applied  to  manufactures  to  peculiar  and  special  restrictions,  and  by  giving  a 
premium  on  the  application  of  capital  to  those  employments  which  are  not  fettered 
by  sneh  legislation.  What  are  those  descriptions  of  employmept  I  leave  un- 
tMKhed  by  such  legislation  ?  Agriculture  I  put  out  of  the  question.  It  is  said  I 
cannot  tooch  agricultural  labour.  I  must  say,  however,  that  if  I  could  carry  my 
own  wishes  into  effect,  I  would  prohibit  a  great  deal  of  agricultural  work  carried  on 
by  woown  through  the  middle  of  winter,  without  reference  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
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weather.  That  women  should  be  working  from  eight  to  ten  boarB,  with  no  importunity 
to  change  their  raiment  upon  occasions,  b  surely  sufficient  reason  for  me  to 
desire  to  protect  them,  and,  if  I  could,  to  leave  them  to  domestic  engagements;  and 
certainly,  if  I  could  by  a  wish  effect  this  without  injuring  other  interests,  I  should 
be  dbposed  to  do  so.  But  I  speak  of  labour  employed  in  agriculture.  I  am 
goinff  to  restrict  one  species  and  to  leave  untouched  another.  What  is  the  otlier 
species?  Is  it  some  small  and  unimportant  department  of  employment ?>  No. 
It  includes  the  metal  manufacture,  the  ironmongery,  the  japan,  tlie  tin  wire,  the 
screw,  the  nail,  the  pin-manufacture,  every  thing  passing  under  the  name  of  Sheffield 
or  Birmingham  ware;  earthenware,  porcelain,  glass,  lace,  hosiery,  calioo-prioting, 
bleaching  and  dyeings  paper-manufacture,  rope  and  twine- making,  kather-glove 
making,  steel-plating,  and,  above  all,  dress-making  and  needle-work.  I  am 
not  going  to  touch  these  departments  of  industry.  I  am  going  to  leave  to  tlie 
master  in  these  manufactures  the  unfettered  right  to  employ  women  and  childreD 
at  whatever  period  he  pleases^  Now,  I  wish  you  could  read  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  on  the  employment  of  children  in  several  branches  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  which  has  been  laid  on  the  table  within  the  last  two  years.  By 
adopting  this  proposition,  the  House  could  only  hold  out  a  new  inducement  to  give 
employment  to  women  and  children  in  other  bitmches  of  trade  and  manufacturer 
in  contradistinction  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  commissioners  in  their  report 
state: — **  That  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the^e  trades  and  manufactures,  female 
children  are  employed  equally  with  boys,  and  at  the  same  tender  ages;  in  some, 
indeed,  the  number  of  girls  exceeds  that  of  boys ;  and  in  a  few  cases  the  work,  as 
far  as  it  is  performed  by  those  under  adult  age,  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  giris 
and  young  women." 

Now  I  dare  to  say,  that  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  who  hear  me,  are  not 
aware  of  the  number  of  women  and  children  engaged  in  some  particular  branches 
of  manufacture,  which  it  is  generally  supposed  are  chiefly  carried  on  by  men. 
This  has  struck  me  as  being  particularly  the  case  in  the  manufactures  of  metal. 
One  of  the  sub-commissioners  said,  *^  I  saw  in  some  manufactories  women  employed 
.  in  most  laborious  work,  such  as  stamping  buttons  and  brass  nails,  and  notching  the 
heads  of  screws.  These  are  certMuly  unfit  operations  for  women.  In  screw  maoa- 
factories  the  females  constitute  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  em- 
ployed. Thus: — Mr.  James  James,  screw  manufacturer  states,  that  be  employs 
about  60  men  and  300  females.  In  the  screw  manufactory  of  Messrs.  J.  Hawkins 
and  Go.  there  are  30  men  and  102  women.  Mr.  S.  Henu,  foreman  of  Messrs. 
F.  H.  Hyland  and  Co.,  screw-manufacturers,  states  that  he  has  been  in  the  screw- 
manufactory  all  his  life;  that  in  screw-making  few  children  are  employed—not 
more  than  5  in  100.  That  the  great  majority  of  the  workpeople  are  females,  as 
many  as .  90  per  cent. ;  and  that  some  g^rls  came  as  young  as  thirteen  or  lourteeo, 
but  generally  from  sixteen  to  twentv-three  or  twenty-four." 

Again,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  females  engaged  in  the  maonfacture  of 
earthenware  is  very  great.  It  is  stated  in  the  report,  ^^  From  the  returoa  received 
from  Staffordshire  it  appears  that,  of  the  total  number  of  workpeople  employed  in 
the  principal  establishments,  the  females  above  twenty-one  years  of  age  are  consider- 
ably more  than  one-third;  between  twenty-one  and  thirteen,  the  number  of  the 
females  nearly  equals  that  of  the  males ;  and  under  thirteen  the  number  of  the  girls 
is  much  more  than  one-half  that  of  the  boys;  the  exact  proportions  being,  above 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  females  2,648,  males  4,544;  between  twenty-one  and 
thirteen,  females  1,736,  males  1,979;  and  under  thirteen,  females  522,  males  97^/' 

Why  do  I  quote  these  things?  .Because  I  wish  to  show  you  that  it  is  impossible  to 
stop  in  your  legislation;  that  there  is  at  least  the  same  necessity,  that  there  is  a 
much  greater  necessity  for  your  interference  in  respect  to  other  branches  of  maou- 
factures,  than  in  the  case  of  cotton  factories;  that  if  you  stop  at  factories,  you  are 
giving  encouragement  to  other  branches  of  manufactures,  which  are  not  to  be  so 
protected;  and  if  you  do  not  stop  there,  I  advise  you  to  contemplate  the  extent  of 
your  legislation,  if  we  are  to  undertake  the  reg^ulation  of  all  la^ur  in  respect  to 
which  females  are  employed,  and  in  which  excessive  tasks  are  required.  Take  t 
branch  of  manufactures  closely  allied  with  the  cotton—  that  of  calico-printing,  or 
take  the  earthenware  manufacture,  as  to  both  of  which  there  ia  abundant  informs- 
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• 
lion  8S  to  tbe  employiimit  of  women  and  children  in  those  departments  of  manafac- 
ture.  With  lespect  particularly  to  tlie  manufacture  of  plates  and  saucers,  in  the 
report  of  the  oomaissioners  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  is  this  statement :  **  But 
the  children  most  to  be  commiserated  are  those  called  ^jiggers  and  mould-runners,* 
who  are  eiaiilqjred  by  the  dish,  saucer,  and  plate  makers.  Each  man  employs  two 
bojrs,  one  to  turn  the  jigger  or  horizontal  wheel,  the  other  to  carry  the  ware  from 
the  whlrier  to  the  hot-bouse  on  moulds.  The  children  thus  employed  constantly 
woHk  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  100  to  130  degrees.  A  man  frequently  makes 
e%ht  seore  dozen  saucers  in  a  week,  each  dozen  counting  thirty-six  pieces ;  each 
piece  is  carried  twice  to  the  hot-house,  and  weighs,  mould  and  bat,  21b8. ;  but  as 
two  pieees  are  carried  at  the  same  time,  they  count  but  as  one ;  that  is  to  say»  4lbs. 
each  trip.  A  child  carries  in  the  week,  reckoning  his  working  hours  at  7^223,040lbs., 
or  ^840  lbs.  each  day.  In  carrying  this  weight  he  journeys  45  miles  1,440  yards 
erery  week,  or  seven  miles,  1,120  yards  per  day.  Besides  this,  he  has  to  mount  one, 
two,  or  three  steps  to  place  the  pieces  on  the  shelves,  to  wedge  the  day  in  the  yard, 
while  his  master  is  taking  his  pipe  or  his  pot;  to  collect  the  half^lried  pieces  from 
the  shelves ;  to  come  half  an  hour  or  more  before  his  master  in  the  morning  to  get 
coals  in  and  ashes  out,  and  to  sweep  and  make  the  room  ready,  and  to  do  any  thins 
«be  that  may  be  wanted,  having  probably  to  walk  a  mile  before  and  after  his  work.  * 

Such  is  the  nature  of  tlie  employment  in  a  particular  branch  of  the  earthenware 
maoa&ctare^  in  which  lai^  numbers  of  femides  and  children  are  engaged.  Now, 
boo.  gentlemen  ask,  what  are  the  hours  of  work?  The  report  states  that  the  hours 
of  work  in  the  earthenware  manufactories  are  seldom  less  than  twelve,  and  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  in  plate-making,  the  work  lasts  from  six  in  the  morning  until 
uioe  at  night,  which  makes  fifleen  hours,  and  that  it  very  often  extends  from  seven- 
teen to  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty^four.  I  ask,  then,  whether  the  House 
will  only  interfere  with  the  cotton  manufacturer,  and  leave  earthenware  and  calico- 
printing  in  the  same  state  as  at  present.  If  I  had  not  seen  the  statements  in  this 
report,  resting*  on  such  high  authority,  I  never  could  have  believed  it  possible  that 
hi  thb  conntry  there  were  human  beings  who  had  to  undergo  such  a  continiuince 
of  homan  labour  as  is  exacted  from  those  who  are  engaged  in  calico-printing.  In 
the  report  from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  it  is  stated  in  the  evidence  of 
Thomas  Sidbread,  block^printer,  that  after  taking  a  child  who  had  already  been  at 
vork  all  day  to  assist  him  as  a  teerer  through  the  night,  says:—**  We  began  to  work 
between  eight  and  nine  oVlock  on  the  Wednesday  night;  but  the  boy  had  been 
fwceping  the  shop  from  Wednesday  morning.  You  will  scarcely  believe  it,  but  it 
is  true— I  never  left  the  shop  tm  six  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  morning,  and  I  had 
never  stopped  working  all  that  time,  excepting  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  that  boy  with 
!&e  all  the  time.  I  waa  knocked'up,  and  the  boy  was  almost  insensible ;  if  I  stopped 
a  minute,  he  was  faat  asleep  in  a  moment.  On  the  Friday  I  was  printing  a  piece, 
and  the  block  did  not  exactly  fit  the  pattern,  so  I  sent  the  boy  to  fasten  the  piece  to 
s  post  at  the  other  cikI  of  the  room,  that  I  might  stretch  il ;  he  was  so  sleepy  that 
he  took  the  piece  across  where  the  other  men  were  workiiu;,  which  he  would  never 
have  done  if  he  had  been  properly  awake.  However,  he  tell  asleep  in  the  act  of 
doing  this,  and  let  go  his  bold  of  the  end  of  the  piece  when  I  was  leaning  my  weight 
opon  it,  and  I  fell  down  an  open  staircase  whicn  was  at  my  back,  and  hurt  myself 
very  mneb.  I  did  not  recover  it  for  some  time.  This  chil()*s  parents  neglected  to 
Rive  him  Ibod,  and  the  people  I  lodged  with  had  not  taken  care  to  prepare  me  enough, 
»o  we  were  obliged  to  go  without  rood  from  dinner-time  one  day  until  breakfast  the 
next  day,  aa  I  dared  not  send  the  boy  for  any  food,  as  I  was  afraid  he  would  give  me 
the  slip  and  run  avray^  and  I  could  not  get  another;  so  we  both  went  without  food 
lU  that  time.  They  worked  regularly  very  long  hours;  it  was  quite  a  regular  thing 
vith  them.  I'^here  were  men  there,  and  children  too,  who  came  on  a  Monday 
iDonking  and  stayed  till  Saturday  night,  slept  and  ate  their  food  there." 

Again,  Henry  Richardson,  block-printer  states: — *'At  four  oWock  I  began  to 
voHL  and  worked  all  that  day,  all  the  next  night,  and  until  ten  o'clock  the  foUow- 
in^  day.  I  bad  only  one  teerer  during  that  time,  and  I  dare  say  he  would  be  about 
cwelte  years  old.  I  had  to  shout  to  him  towards  the  second  night,  as  he  sot  sleepy. 
1  bad  one  of  my  own  children,  about  ten  years  old,  who  was  a  teerer.  He  worked 
vith  me  atMeisra.  Wilson  and  Crichton's,  at  Blakeley.     We   began  to  work 
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together  about  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  and  left  off  at  fonr  or  Ato  in  the  after- 
noon. Once  I  remember  g^ing  on  a  Friday  morning  at  two  o*cIock,  working  all 
Friday  aod  Friday  night,  and  until  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday.  On  Saturday  night 
I  sent  the  child  to  bed  about  seven  o*clock ;  the  next  morning,  when  the  other  cbil* 
dren  got  up,  I  told  them  to  let  him  lie  still  a  bit,  as  he  had  had  so  little  rest  duriog 
the  week.  We  never  disturbed  him  at  breakfast- time,  and  when  we  returned  from 
chapel  at  noon,  he  was  still  asleep,  and  slept  during  dinner-time.  About  five  o*c)ock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  I  came  tiome  from  the  school,  I  was  alarmed  at  finding  him 
still  asleep,  and  wakened  him ;  but  I  believe,  if  I  had  not  done  so,  he  would  have 
slept  until  Monday  morning.  I  have  known  children  made  ill  by  working  too  long 
hours.  The  boy  that  worked  for  me  at  the  Adelphi,  was  sometimes  unable  to 
come  to  his  work  from  being  sick  with  overworking;  and  I  have  known  him  give 
another  lad  his  supper,  to  take  a  night's  turn  for  him ;  and  he  oden  had  no  appetite 
of  his  own." 

Robert  Kellatt,  block-printer,  said : — ^^  I  remember,  either  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber last,  I  started  at  six  o*clock  one  morning,  and  it  was  one  o'clock  the  following 
morning  when  I  went  out  of  the  shop;  as  I  was  going  out,  the  foreman  called  me 
back,  and  ordered  me  to  return  by  six  o'clock.  1  came  again  at  six  in  the  morning, 
after  being  away  five  hours,  and  worked  until  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when  tlie  fore- 
man came  ag^in  to  me  to  see  if  I  could  make  it  convenient  to  be  back  again  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night ;  but  I  did  not  go,  as  I  considered  it  rather  unfeeling  in.  them  to 
expect  me  to  do  so,  for  my  own  chihi  had  worked  with  me  all  those  hours,  and  she 
was  but  eleven  years  old. — Did  any  of  the  men  who  were  working  with  you  return 
at  twelve  o'clock?  Yes,  there  were  three  men;  but  they  had  not  been  employing 
their  own  children  as  teerers,  and  they  came  back  at  twelve^  and  worked  till  twelve 
the  next  day." 

Let  hon.  members  read  these  and  other  descriptions  of  the  occupation  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  metal  trade,  the  earthenware  manufacture,  calioo-printiog,  lace 
manufacture,  and  the  hosiery  trade,  and  above  all,  read  in  this  report  the  account 
of  the  nature  of  the  occupation  of  the  dress-makers  and  milliners  in  this  metropolis, 
and  then  ask  themselves  if  these  trades  do  not  as  much  call  for  the  intervention 
of  parliament  as  the  cotton  manufacture  ?  Is  it  rights  then,  to  deal  only  with  this 
one  branch  of  industry,  and  leave  others  altogether  untouched,  in  which  it  appears 
that  female  children  work  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  or  even  as  much  as  eighteen  hours  a 
day  ?  If  you  are  prepared  to  legislate  for  them  [Hear], — you  are  then  prepared  to  legis- 
late for  them ;  and  we  are  about  to  subject,  not  factory  labour  merely,  but  all  lalwnr 
in  this  country  that  falls  at  all  within  the  same  principle,  to  similar  restrictions.  We 
are  notm  erely  to  interdict  the  employment  of  women  in  mines  and  collieries,  but  we 
are  about  to  provide  regulations  which  shall  apply  to  children,  and  which  ought  to 
apply  to  adults,  in  respect  to  all  descriptions  of  labour,  where  we  think  It  is  more 
severe  than  the  human  frame  ought  to  be  subjected  to.  This  principle  I  certainly 
imderstand.  If  this  then,  be  only  the  commencement  of  the  work,  I  cannot  make 
any  objection  to  it  as  being  an  unjust  interference  with  particular  classes  of  labour; 
but  if,  as  it  seems  now  the  impression^*— und  perhaps  the  just  on&— that  the  imposi- 
tion of  these  restrictions  upon  adult  labour,  will  engender  the  necessity  of  further 
restrictions  applicable  to  all  labour^  and  I  see  not  why  it  should  not  be  extended  to 
agricultural  labour — I  say  that,  because  you  adopt  the  principle  that  necessarily 
l^s  to  such  extensive  consequences,  namely  an  invariable  and  almost  universal 
interference  with  labour  in  this  country,  before  I  adopt  that  principle,  although  I 
admit  the  universality  of  its  application,  and  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  justice 
as  showing  a  preference  to  no  one  description  of  labour  over  another,  yet  foreseeing 
that  I  should  be  involved  in  a  duty  which  I  never  shall  be  able  satisfactorily  to  per- 
form— seeing,  although  it  is  possible,  perhaps,  to  deal  with  the  factories,  yet  if  I  am 
to  enter  into  private  shops  and  houses,  and  imi)08e  obligations  upon  every  individual 
as  to  the  degree  of  labour  he  shall  impose,  not  upon  SOO  or  400  children,  but  upon 
two  or  three  members  of  his  family  whom  he  employs — if  I  am  to  be  involved  in  such 
a  difficult,  and,  as  I  think,  such  a  perilous  enterprise — if  I  am  to  undertake  the  duty 
of  prescribing  and  legislating,  not  merely  how  long  the  steam-engine  shall  work  (for 
that  1  can  effect),  but  if  I  am  to  inculcate  in  every  private  establishment  and  every 
private  family  the  duties  of  humanity,  I  am  involved  in  a  task  above  all  human 
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stren^b,  and,  as  I  belieye,  pregnant  with  great  injustice  to  individuals.  I  know  my 
wishes  and  feelings  wonld  be  as  much  in  accordance  with  effecting  that  object  as 
lessening  the  labour  in  the  case  of  factories.  I  shonld  like  to  see  the  father  more 
proad  of  the  education,  and  instruction,  and  moral  training  of  bis  children,  than 
•Jixioas  to  increase  his  earnings  by  their  labour.  Can  I  efiect  it  by  law?  If  I  once 
undertake  it»  I  must  not  be  deteired  by  the  difficulty  of  legislating  for  individual 
cases.  The  more  I  extend  my  legislation — if  I  go  from  factories  to  earthenware, 
fmni  earthenware  to  hosiery,  and  from  hosiery  to  lace,  that  which  I  leave  unre* 
stricted  I  am  giving  fresh  encouragement  to.  It  is  not  the  magnitude  of  the 
establishment  I  shall  have  to  contend  with,  because  if  I  carry  out  the  principle  fully 
ind  fairly,  I  must  descend  into  all  the  details  of  daily  occupation.  It  is  admitted, 
thst  the  first  principle  of  undue  interference  involves  that  extent  of  interference. 
What  may  be  the  effect,  then,  on  the  general  employment  of  the  country  of  such  an 
attempt?  I  know  it  is  pregnant  witli  the  most  important  consequences.  After 
legislation  shall  have  been  effected,  and  these  new  restrictions  imposed,  depend  upon 
ir,  that  U  not  the  close  of  your  legislation.  I  see  full  well  what  other  consequences 
miut  follow;  and  believing  that  upon  the  whole  we  have  attempted  as  much  of  legis- 
lation on  these  great  branches  of  manufacture  as  it  is  now  wise  and  safe  to  attempt, 
for  tbe  eommerce  and  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  above  all,  for  the  interests 
aod  eomforts  of  the  working  classes-dreading  the  consequences  of  imposing  the 
proposed  restrictions  on  adult  labour — saying  to  the  man,  ^^  Whatever  be  your  in- 
dinatioDS,  the  amount  of  your  work  and  your  earnings  shall  be  limited'* — admitting 
that  the  debate  does  not  turn  on  the  principle,  but  believing  that  the  interference  we 
suggest,  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  proposal  of  former  legislators  who  had 
wdl  oonsidered  the  subject,  is  all  that  can  safely  be  attempted  in  respect  of  this 
branch  of  manufacture— ^believing,  above  all,  that  the  forcible  restriction  upon  labour 
to  the  extent  of  preventing  the  adult,  in  the  cotton  factory,  in  the  silk  factory,  in  the 
bee  and  woollen  trade,  from  labouring  more  than  ten  hours— whatever  may  be  my 
svmpathies  and  my  feelings,  regardless  of  being  in  a  majority  or  in  a  minority,  having 
no  other  motive  in  my  conscience  than  that  of  promoting  what,  in  my  belief,  is  must 
ciMisistent  with  the  public  interest,  I  cannot  and  will  not  acquiesce  in  the  proposal  of 
mr  Doble  friend,  forcibly  to  limit  labour  in  factories  to  ten  hours  in  the  day. 

Lord  Ashley's  amendment  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  9,  and  on  the  29th  of 
March  tbe  bill  was  withdrawn. 
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Mat  6.  1844. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Bank  of  England 
Charter  Act — 

Sia  RoBUT  Peel  rose,  and  addressing  Mr.  Greene,  who  was  in  the  chair,  said — 
Sir,  there  are  occasional  questions  of  such  vast  and  manifest  importance,  and  which 
prefer  sueh  a  claim,  I  should  rather  say  such  a  demand,  on  the  attention  of  the 
HoQse,  that  all  rhetorical  prefaces,  dilating  on  their  magnitude  or  enjoining  the  duty 
of  patient  consideration,  are  superfluous  and  impertinent.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed 
at  oDce  to  call  the  attention  of  this  committee  to  a  matter  which  enters  into  every 
transaction  of  which  money  forma  a  part.  There  is  no  contract,  public  or  private, 
^oo  engagement,  national  or  individual,  which  is  unaffected  by  it.  The  enterprises 
<if  eommerve,  the  profits  of  trade,  the  arrang^ements  made  in  all  the  domestic  relations 
»f  society,  tbe  wages  of  labour,  pecuniary  transactions  of  the  highest  amount  and  of 
the  bwest,  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  the  provision  for  the  national  expendi- 
ture, the  command  which  the  coin  of  the  smallest  denomination  has  over  the 
Moeaaaries  of  life,  are  all  affected  by  the  decision  to  which  we  may  come  on  that 
great  question  which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 

The  dreumstanccs  under  which  the  duty  imposed  on  me  arises  are  shortly  these : — 
Id  the  year  183S,  an  act  of  parliament  passed  which  continued  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land certain  privileges  until  the  year  1855,  and  after  the  year  1855  until  parliament 
nbould  determine  to  give  one  yearns  notice  to  the  bank  of  its  determination  to  revise 
tue  ehaxter.    Before,  however,  the  expiration  of  the  full  period  of  twenty-one-years. 
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before  the  arrival  of  that  term  of  1855,  there  was  reserved  to  parnament  the  poircTf 
after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  by  notice  to  be  given  to  the  bank,  of  revising  the  ctiMrter 
and  reconsidering  this  whole  subject.  That  period  will  arrive  in  Angust  next.  After 
August  next  it  will  be  competent  to  this  House,  by  notice  given  through  the  speaker, 
to  intimate  to  the  bank  that  within  six  months  next  following  this  House  will  re-con- 
sider the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England.  If  that  opportunity  be  let  pass,  the 
charter  of  the  bank  and  all  the  privileges  it  confers  will  endure  until  the  year  1855. 
In  the  present  state  of  this  country — in  the  present  state  of  the  currency — after  the 
inquiries  which  have  been  instituted,  aHer  the  degree  to  which  public  attention  has 
been  called  to  this  subject,  her  Majesty's  government  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  given  to  them  by  law,  and  to  consider  the  revision 
of  the  charter  of  the  bank.  They  are  of  opinion,  that  inquiry  has  been  exhausted— 
that  all  the  information  which  is  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  sattsfactoiy  judgroert 
has  been  collected,  and  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  ministera  of  the  Cmwn  to  submit 
to  the  decision  of  parliament  the  measures  which  in  their  opinion  it  may  be  fiuio^ 
to  adopt.  Sir,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  tho  members  of  this  House,  rising  supe- 
rior to  all  party  considerations,  and  to  all  private  interests,  will  consider  it  their 
duty  to  apply  their  deliberate  and  impartial  consideration  to  this  great  subject  I 
have  that  confidence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  from  past  experience  of  their 
superiority  to  mere  p^rty  views  and  personal  interests  wliere  matters  of  such  para- 
mount importance  come  under  review,  that  I  feel  assured  such  will  be  the  course  they 
will  pursue  on  this  occasion.  I  ask  you  to-night  for  no  decision.  I  would  even 
deprecate  the  expression  of  opinion.  I  ask  you  to  listen  to  the  proposals  I  shall  make 
— to  hear  the  evidence  and  arguments  by  which  they  shall  be  supported — to  read  and 
consider  the  resolutions  which  I  shall  move,  profortnd;  and,  after  having  deliberated 
maturely  on  the  subject,  hereafter  to  pronounce  a  cool  and  impartial  judgement  upon 
it.  Sir,  I  am  not  shaken  in  the  confidence  I  repose  in  the  House  by  publications  I 
have  seen,  inviting  the  attendance  of  members  on  this  occasion.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  general  committee  of  private  country 
bankers  on  the  17th  of  April  last.  They  are  to  this  efiect:  **That  the  refusal  of 
government  to  give  information  on  the  subject  of  their  measure  eonceming  banks 
and  issue,  naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  their  intention  to  propoee  some 
measure  affecting  country  banks  generally,  and  this  meeting  considers  it  moat  pro* 
bable  that  it  relates  to  the  local  circulation  of  tHe  country/^  ^*  That  under  thew 
circumstances  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  banks  of  issue,  whether  private  or  joint- 
stock  banks,  should  unite  to  oppose  any  alteration  in  the  local  circulation  of  the 
country,  or  in  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  now  allowed  by  law ;  and  that  the  seVeral 
joint-stock  banks  and  banks  of  issue  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  be  invited  to 
co-operate  with  the  private  bankers  in  such  opposition."  The  third  resolution  Ls 
*^  That  all  bankers  be  requested,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  the  question  folly  under 
the  consideration  of  all  members  of  parliament  with  whom  they  may  be  acquainted 
or  connected,  and  endeavour  to  induce  them  to  oppose  any  such  alterations  in  tlio 
local  circulation  of  the  country."  Sir,  I  complain  not  of  these  resoluti<MiB.  I  com- 
plain not,  at  least,  that  the  bankers  have  invited  members  of  parliament  to  attend  in 
their  place  and  consider  this  subject ;  but  I  do  hope  that  members  of  parliament  will 
resist  the  subsequent  appeal,  and  that  they  will  not  come  here  determined  beforehand 
to  oppose  any  alteration  in  the  existing  law  which  may  be  proposed  for  their  consi- 
deration. Are  you  so  satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things, — are  yon  so  con- 
vinced that  it  is  utterly  impossible  in  any  particular  to  suggest  alteration,  that  yon 
will  come  prepared,  before  hearing  the  discussion  on  the  subject,  to  ofler,  after  pre- 
vious concert  and  understan^iing,  an  insuperable  ob>taclc  to  any  amendment  of  thc^ 
existing  law  ?  I  know  that  to  be  impossible.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  proof  of  eviU 
flowing  from  the  present  state  of  the  law,  which  should  make  it  impossible  that  any 
such  previous  compact  and  understanding,  if  entered  into,  could  be  fulfilled.  My 
immeaiate  proposition  relates  to  banking  concerns,  and  to  the  issue  of  promissory 
notes;  but,  considering  that  ten  years  have  now  elapsed  since  this  subject  was 
brought  under  consideration,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  if  I  take  a  wider  range  than 
the  immediate  questions  for  decision  might  seem  to  justify,  and  if  I  advert  at  the 
outset  to  the  great  principles  which  govern,  or  ought  to  govern,  the  measure  of 
value,  and  the  medium  of  exchange.    They  lie,  in  truth,  at  the  yety  fouiMtadon  of 
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onr  diteiusfoD.  We  cannot  hope  to  agree  oq  the  measure  to  be  adopted  with  regard 
to  }iaper  eurreocy,  unleu  we  are  agreed  on  the  principles  which  determine  the  value 
of  that  of  which  paper  is  the  representative,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  obligation 
wfaicfa  is  imposed  upon  the  issuer  of  promissoir  notes.  Now,  I  fear  there  is  not  a 
gCDtral  agreement  on  those  fundamental  principles — that  there  is  still  a  very  material 
diifbraKe  of  opinion  as  to  the  real  nature  and  character  of  the  measure  of  value 
ia  this  ooontry.  My  first  question  therefore  is,  what  constitntes  this  measure  of 
value?  What  is  the  signification  of  that  word  '*a  pound,"  with  which  we  are  all 
£iiiiiliar?  What  is  the  engagement  to  pay  a  **  pound?"  Unless  we  are  agreed  on 
the  answer  to  these  questions,  it  is  in  vain  we  attempt  to  legislate  on  the  subject.  If 
a'* pound"  is  a  mere  visionary  abstraction,  a  something  which  does  not  exist  either 
in  law  or  in  practice,  in  that  ease  one  class  of  measures  relating  to  paper  currency 
may  be  adopted ;  but  if  the  word  *'  pound "  the  common  denomination  of  vahie, 
lifiiifies  something  more  than  a  mere  fiction — if  a  ^*  pound  "  means  a  quantity  of  the 
preeions  metals  of  certain  weight  and  certain  fineness — ^if  that  be  the  definition  of  a 
"pound,"  in  that  case  another  class  of  measures  relating  to  paper  currency  will  be 
requisite.  Now,  the  whole  foundation  of  the  proposal  I  am  about  to  make  rests  upon 
llie  assamption  that  according  to  practice,  according  to  law,  according  to  the  ancient 
Dooetary  policy  of  this  country,  that  whioh  is  implied  by  the  word  *^  pound  "  is  a 
eertain  d^oite  quantity  of  gold  with  a  mark  upon  it  to  determine  its  weight  and 
fineness,  and  that  the  engagement  to  pay  a  pound  means  nothing,  and  can  mean 
Dothing  else,  than  the  promise  to  pay  to  the  holder,  when  he  demands  it,  that  defi- 
nite quantity  of  gold.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  *^  pound  "  according  to  the 
aocieat  monetary  policy  of  this  country  ?  The  origin  of  the  term  was  this : — In  the 
rdgn  of  William  the  Conqueror  a  pound  weight  of  silver  was  also  the  pound  of  ac- 
eotuL  The  '*  pound  "  represented  both  the  weight  of  metal  and  the  denomination 
of  money.  By  subsequent  debasements  of  the  currency  a  great  alteration  was  made, 
not  in  the  name,  but  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  pound  sterling,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til a  late  period  of  the  reigorof  Queen  Elizabeth  that  silver,  being  then  the  standard 
of  value,  received  that  determinate  weight  which  it  retained  without  variation,  with 
constant  refasals  to  debase  the  standard  of  silver,  until  the  year  1816,  when  gold  be- 
came the  exclusive  standard  of  valuer  The  standard  of  silver  was  fixed  about  1567 ; 
bnt  in  1717,  the  value  of  the  guinea  was  determined  to  be  2U.,  and  for  a  certain 
period,  both  gold  and  silver  constituted  the  mixed  standard  of  value.  In  the  year 
1774,  it  betng  then  enacted  that  no  legal  contract  should  be  discharged  in  silver  for 
soy  ssm  of  more  than  £25,  gold  became  substantially  the  measure  of  value,  and  so 
it  cootioaed  to  he  legally  and  practically  until  1797,  when  that  fatal  measure  for 
restricting  cash  payments  by  the  bank  was  passed,  and  parties  were  enabled  to  issue 
at  their  diaeretion  paper  money  not  convertible  into  coin  at  the  will  of  the  bearer. 
From  1797  to  1810  public  attention  was  not  much  directed  to  this  important  sub- 
ject; but  in  1810  men  of  sagacity  observed  that  the  exchanges  had  been  for  a  con- 
iiderable  period  unfavourable  to  this  country — ^more  unfavourable  than  could  be 
seeouDted  for  by  the  balance  of  trade  or  the  monetary  transactions  of  the  country. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  opinions,  not  really  novel, 
bat  at  that  time  very  startling,  were  enounced,  to  the  effect  that  the  "  pound  "  meant, 
in  faet,  nothing  else  than  a  definite  quantity  of  the  precious  metals,  and  that  those 
vbo  promised  to  pay  a  pound  ought  to  pay  that  quantity.  That  theory  was  very 
oiich  contested  at  the  time.  The  House  of  Oommons  was  not  convinced 
bv  the  aigmnents  used  in  favour  of  it.  The  public  mind,  confused  by  the 
practice  that  had  prevailed  since  the  issue  of  inconvertible  paper,  would  not  admit 
the  doetrioe  of  a  metallic  standard.  Those  who  contested  it  were,  however,  called 
u>)Q  to  give  their  definition  of  the  pound  sterling,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  responded  to  the  call.  They  did  not  evade  the  question,  as  is  now  the 
practiee,  by  writing  long  and  unintelligible  pamphlets,  but,  confident  in  their  own 
theories,  gave,  in  brief  and  compendious  forms,  their  deBnitions  of  the  standard  of 
nlue.  One  writer  said,  ^  that  a  pound  might  be  defined  to  be  a  sense  of  value  in 
rvfrrenee  to  enrrency  as  compared  with  commodities."  Another  writer  was  dissatis- 
M  with  that  definition,  thinking  the  public  had  a  right  to  something  more  definite 
tad  tangible,  and  that  the  meaning  of  **  a  reference  to  currency  as  compared  with 
eoauiM&ie^^  was  not  very  obvious  to  enlightened  minds.     This  writer  said,  **  There 
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is  a  standard  and  there  is  an  unit  which  Is  the  measure  of  vahie,  and  that  unit  is  the 
interest  of  £33 : 6 : 8  at  S  per  cent,  that  being  £l^  and  Mng  paid  in  a  Bank-note 
as  money  of  account."  The  last  definition  of  the  standani  of  value  which  I  shall 
quote  is  this : — '^  The  standard  is  neither  gold  nor  silver,  but  it  is  something  set  up 
in  the  imagination,  to  be  regulated  by  public  opinion."  Such  were  the  ateardjtied 
into  which  ingenious  men  were  betrayed,  in  the  attempt  to  set  up  some  other  sUo- 
dard  of  value,  more  consistent  with  inconvertible  paper  than  a  metallic  standard.  It 
was  supposed  at  that  time  that  the  doctrines  propounded  by  the  bullion  committee 
were  the  visionary  speculations  of  theorists,  and  were  unknown  in  the  former  mone- 
tary history  of  this  country.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  Refer  to  e^ery  writer  of  emi- 
ncnce^to  Mr.  Locke,  to  Sir  W.  Petty,  to  any  one  who  wrote  before  1797,  and  wiio 
had  not  been  familiar  with  inconvertible  paper  currency,  and  you  will  tind  lliey 
arrive  at  precisely  the  same  conclusions  with  the  bullion  committee.  Take  th<s 
opinion  of  Mr.  Harris,  an  officer  of  the  Mint,  and  an  eminent  writer  on  the  subject  a 
century  before  the  Bank  Restriction  act : — 

*^  In  all  countries  (says  Mr.  Harris)  there  is  established  a  certain  standard  both  as 
to  weight  and  fineness  of  the  several  species  of  those  coins. 

"In  England,  the  silver  monies  are  to  contain  111  parts  of  fine  silver,  and  6  parts 
of  alloy.  That  is,  the  pound  troy  with  us  contains  11  oz.  2  pennyweights  of  fiiw 
silver,  and  1 8  pennyweights  of  alloy ;  and  of  a  pound  troy  of  this  standard  silver,  onf 
money  pound  contains  |-^  parts,  that  is  to  say  a  pound  of  this  silver  is  coined  inta 
62«.     This  standard  has  continued  invariable  ever  since  the  43rd  Elizabeth. 

"  By  the  standard  of  money  is  always  meant  the  quantity  of  pure  or  fine  meta 
contained  in  a  given  sum.  In  England  accounts  are  kept  by  the  pound  sterling, 
which  is  a  certain  quantity  of  fine  silver  appointed  by  law  for  a  standard."  (He  wa^ 
writing  at  a  time  when  silver  was  the  standard  in  England.)  "  All  payments  ahr^m 
are  regulated  by  the  course  of  exchange,  and  that  is  founded  upon  the  intrinsic  valuej 
and  not  on  the  mere  names  of  coins. 

"  We  may  break  the  public  faith  here,  and  curtail  the  long- established  mcasm 
of  property ;  but  foreigners  will  make  ample  allowance  for  what  we  may  do,  and  how- 
ever we  may  rob  and  cheat  one  another,  will  secure  themselves,  and  make  an  advan- 
tage of  our  discredit,'  by  bringing  the  exchange  against  us  beyond  the  part.** 

These  are  the  true  doctrines  as  to  the  measure  of  value,  doctrines  delivered  on<j 
hundred  years  before  the  Report  of  the  bullion  committee  was  made,  but  in  preci^tj 
conformity  with  that  Report.  The  truth  of  them  is  not,  I  fear,  even  now  aduiittetJ 
Publications  daily  issue  from  the  press  contesting  it.  Here  is  a  vohime  published  a 
Birmingham  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  not  the  production,  1  pre 
sume,  of  a  single  author,  for  it  professes  to  be  written  by  Gemini.  I  have  no  ^jia^ 
to  withhold  justice  from  writers  who  give  that  proof  of  their  sincerity,  which  is  im 
plied  by  the  publication  of  an  octavo  volume.  And  I  admit  at  once,  that  I  do  no 
believe  this  work  could  have  proceeded  from  any  other  town  in  the  Queen's  dominion! 
than  Birmingham,  and  that  the  efforts  of  no  single  writer  are  equal  to  the  producti^r 
of  so  much  nonsense.  I'his  volume  collects  and  repeats  all  the  old  exploded  falbrin 
on  the  subject  of  the  standard  of  value  and  the  currency.  Its  authors  bewail  m 
darkness  of  the  age  which  adheres  to  a  standard  which  was  adopted  in  the  reign  u 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  which  they  consider  wholly  unsuitable  as  a  measure  of  sn'M 
now,  considering  the  extent  of  our  commerce,  and  the  increase  of  all  pecuniary  XtaU" 
actions  in  number  and  amount.  They  might  with  equal  justice  complain,  that.oin< 
travelling  has  been  increased  by  the  completion  of  mlways,  the  foot  measure  is  sti: 
adhered  to.  There  is  no  better  reason  for  making  the  sovereign  pass  for  twenty -tiv 
shillings  instead  of  twenty,  than  for  making  the  foot  consist  of  sixteen  inches  insteaJ  o 
twelve.  They  consider  it  absurd,  that  with  the  progress  we  have  made  in  wealth  i.i< 
knowledge,  we  should  still  coin  the  ounce  of  gold  inio  a  sum  represented  by  <£3,  ITi 
lOJrf.  "  Coin  the  ounce  of  gold,"  say  they,  **  into  £5,  and  we  shall  then  have  rcl  • 
from  our  burthens,  and  encouragement  to  industry  and  trade.**  Now,  let  us  cons'uiv 
what  is  meant  by  affixing  to  the  ounce  of  gold  a  value,  represented  in  coin  by  the  .^au 
of  £3: 17:10^?  According  to  the  regulations  of  the  Mint,  before  the  al(erat:< 
of  the  silver  coin  in  1816,  a  pound  weight  of  standard  gold  was  coined  into  4-1 
guineas ;  a  pound  weight  of  standard  silver  was  coined  into  G2$. ;  and  a  guinea  wi 
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made  earrent  for  2  It.  We  are  thiu  enabled  to  calculate  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver  aceordiog  to  the  Mint  regulations.  The  sum  of  44^  guineas  in  gold,  that 
is  a  pound  of  g^ld,  was  equivalent  to  1,869  sixpences  in  silver,  and  the  pound  of  silver 
being  equal  to  124  sixpences  in  coin,  the  value  of  g^ld  was  to  that  of  silver  as  1,839 
to  124)  or  as  1^t|t  ^  ^  *  '^^  ounce  of  gold  in  coin  was  equivalent  to  the  corresponding 
vDoant  in  silver,  namely,  the  twelfth  part  of  1,869  sixpences,  that  is  to  say»  to  155 
sixpences  and  -f^  of  a  shilling,  or  ;^3  :  17  :  10^.  There  was,  indeed,  a  small  difference 
in  the  amount  of  alloy  in  a  pound  of  coined  gold  and  a  pound  of  coined  silver,  for 
which  it  is  necessaiy  to  make  allowance,  and  that  allowance  being  made,  the  rela- 
tive value  of  pure  g^ld  to  pure  silver  in  the  coins  of  the  two  metals  was  as 
^'^I'Z/sff  ^^  1.  Silver  has  ceased  to  be  a  standard  of  value,  and  the  silver  coin 
being  now  a  mere  token,  the  former  relative  value  of  gold  coin  to  silver  coin  is  not 
now  preserved.  The  above  calculations  explain  our  meaning  when  we  say  that 
the  oance  of  gold  is  coined. into  the  sum  of  X3:17: 10^.  These  terms  express 
the  relation  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  according  to  the  Mint  regulations  at  the 
time  that  silver  coin  was  made  of  standard  silver.  You  may  now  enact,  no  doubt, 
tbu  the  ounce  of  gold  shall  be  coined  into  £5  in  money  of  account,  that  is  to  say, 
yaa  may  debase  the  standard  to  that  extent.  And  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this? 
All  debtors  will  no  doubt  gain  by  it.  In  the  case  of  uU  unfulfilled  contracts,  he 
who  has  to  receive  payment  will  receive  much  less  in  point  of  real  value  than  he 
stipulated  for.  The  creditor  will  be  defrauded —the  debtor  will  have  a  corre- 
«p*)o<ling  advantage.  But  this  will  be  the  whole  effect.  No  new  transaction  will  be 
aifected  by  your  choosing  to  call  an  ounce  of  gold  £5.  As  Mr.  Harris  says,  you  may 
cheat  each  other  at  home,  but  foreign  countries  will  adjust  their  dealings  with  you, 
not  on  account  of  the  name  to  be  given  to  your  coin,  but  according  to  its  real  value. 
All  new  contracts  at  home  will  be  regulateti  by  the  same  principles.  The  real  and 
bot  the  nominal  value  of  that  which  is  made  by  law  the  medium  of  exchange,  will 
regulate  prices  and  all  future  contracts.  Even  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver 
will  not  be  adjusted  by  your  laws.  You  may  insist  on  coining  the  ounce  of  gold  into 
£6  instead  of  ;^:  17 :  10(,  that  is  to  say,  into  200  sixpences,  instead  of,  as  at  pre- 
sent, into  155  sixpences  and  fourpence  halfpenny,  but  silver  will  disobey  your  law, 
and  will  iosist  on  finding  its  own  value  in  the  market  on  principles  which  yon  cannot 
f-ontrol.  The  Mint  regulations  do  not,  it  is  true,  correctly  express  the  present  rela- 
te te  value  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  bullion  market.  Silver  is  not  worth  5s.  2d.  an 
<mace,  not  more,  I  believe,  than  5s,  an  ounce,  and  there  would  be  an  apparent 
present  advantage  to  the  debtor  in  taking  silver  rather  than  gold  as  the  standard, 
since  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  when  standard-silver  is  5s.  per  ounce,  is 
us  15*575  to  1,  instead  of  15^:^^^  to  1.  But  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether 
those  who  wish  for  a  relaxation  of  the  standard,  and  who,  for  the  purpose  of 
benefiting  the  debtor,  recommend  either  a  joint  standard  of  silver  and  gold,  or  the 
*'ibnitution  of  silver  for  gold  as  the  standard,  would  attain  their  object  were 
►^iiber  of  those  measures  adopted.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  adverting  particularly 
'o  the  rapid  increase  of  (he  annual  supply  of  gold  from  mines  within  the  dominions 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  that  the  value  of  gold  in  the  general  markets  of  the 
vorlJ  b  on  the  decrease,  and  that  the  interest  of  the  debtor  would  not  be  per- 
>!iaaently  advanced  by  the  abandonment  of  gold  for  silver  as  the  standard  of  value 
n  the  country.  But  to  revert  to  the  errors  of  those  who  are  the  advocates  of 
s  me  medsure  of  value  other  than  the  precious  metals.  They  object  to  the  selec- 
liuvk  of  gold  as  the  standard  of  value,  because  gold  is  an  article  of  commerce, — 
because  there  is  a  demand  for  it  as  bullion,  affecting,  therefore,  its  value  as  coin, 
icd  disqualifying  it  to  be  the  measure  of  value.  Now,  no  one  contends  that 
iU-^i  is  or  can  be  an  absolutely  fixed  and  invariable  standard  of  value.  No  one 
('<mies  that  the  value  of  gold,  with  reference  to  all  commodities,  excepting  gold  itself, 
may  be  subject  to  slight  variations.  But  what  other  substance  is  not  more  subject 
t'>  variations  in  value  than  the  precious  metals?  What  other  substunce  possessing 
i:.trinsic  value  will  not  always  be  in  demand  as  an  article  of  commerce?  It  is 
Wausegold  is  an  article  of  commerce,  because  there  are  no  restrictions  upon  its 
«x[v>rt  or  its  import,  that  you  can  at  all  times  depend  upon  such  a  supply  of  gold 
tuT  the  purposes  of  coin  as  may  be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  this  country.  Tlie 
181— Vol.  IV. 
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precious  metals  are  distributed  amoDg  the  varioas  coantries  of  the  world  in  pi'opor- 
tion  to  their  respective  necessities,  by  laws  of  certain  thoagh  not  very  obvioui 
operation,  which,  without  our  interference,  will  allot  to  our  share  all  that  we  require. 
Some  entertain  the  apprehension  that  we  may  be  drained  of  all  our  gold  in  conse- 
quence of  a  demand  for  gold  from  foreign  conntriea*  either  for  the  payment  of  their 
armies  in  time  of  war,  or  in  consequence  of  sudden  and  unforeseen  demand  for  foreign 
corn  for  our  own  internal  consumption.  It  is  supposed  that  gold,  being  ao  article 
in  universal  demand,  and  having  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  an  ascertained  value,  h 
more  subject  to  exportation  than  anything  else.  But  the  export  of  gold,  whether 
coin  or  bullion,  is  governed  by  precisely  the  same  laws  by  which  the  export  of  any 
other  article  is  governed.  Gold  will  not  leave  this  country  unless  g^ld  be  dearer 
in  some  other  country  than  it  is  in  this.  It  will  not  leave  this  country,  merely 
because  it  is  gold,  nor  while  there  is  any  article  of  our  produce  or  manufacture  which 
can  be  exported  in  exchange  for  foreign  produce  with  a  more  profitable  return,  if 
gold  coin  be  in  any  country  the  common  medium  of  exchange;  or  if  the  promissory 
notes,  which  perform  in  part  the  functions  of  gold  coin,  are  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances  of  equal  value  with  gold,  and  are  instantly  convertible  into  gold, 
there  are  causes  in  operation  which,  without  any  interference  on  our  part,  will  cod- 
fine  within  known  and  just  limits  the  extent  to  which  gold  can  be  exported.  There 
may  no  doubt  be  temporary  pressure  from  the  export  of  gold,  even  when  it  is 
confined  within  those  limits;  but  none  for  which  you  may  not  provide,  none  to  which  yoa| 
would  not  be  subject,  in  a  higher  degree  probably,  were  any  other  standanl  of  value 
adopted  in  preference  to  gold.  I  have  thus  stated  the  grounds  which  justify  the 
conclusion,  that,  according  to  the  ancient  monetary  policy  of  the  country,  aoeordiog 
to  the  law,  according  tu  the  practice  that  prevailed  at  all  times,  excepting  during 
the  period  of  inconvertible  paper  currency,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  precious  metals, 
definite  in  poiut  of  weight  and  fineness,  has  constituted,  and  ought  to  constitute, 
the  measure  of  value.  The  minds  of  men,  habituated  during  the  bank  restriction 
to  a  departure  from  that  measure  of  value,  were  loth  to  admit  those  great  elementary! 
truths  which  are  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  of  currency,  paper  credit, 
and  foreign  exchange.  Ingenious  writers  have  from  time  to  time  laboureid  to  prove! 
the  unsoundness  of  these  doctrines,  to  show  that  a  metallic  standard  was  neitheij 
practically  nor  theoretically  the  measure  of  value  in  this  country,  and  have  cited 
various  facts  apparently  irreconcileable  with  the  theory.  But  when  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  each  fact  have  been  fullv  stated,  they  have  been  sufficient  to  aocount 
for  the  seeming  contradiction.  When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  established  the  plane- 
tary system  on  the  principle  of  gravitation  and  attraction,  there  were  phenomeni^ 
apparently  at  variance  with  the  theory.  But  succeeding  philosophers,  starting  from 
the  point  which  in  th»progres8  of  science  had  been  reachM  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  apply-| 
ing  his  principles  with  improved  means  of  investigating  truth,  solved  the  doubts  which 
be  had  not  been  able  to  solve^  and  showed  that  the  apparent  oontradictions,  when 
all  the  dbtorbing  influenoes  were  taken  into  account,  became  in  fact  new  demon- 
strations of  the  soundness  of  the  original  theonr.  And  the  same  residt  has  followed, 
and  will  follow,  in  the  case  of  objections  which  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
urged  agpainstthe  principle  of  the  metallic  standard.  It  mustatthe  same  time  beadroil- 
ted  that  it  would  be  quite  consistent  with  that  principle  to  adopt  some  other  measure 
of  value  than  that  which  we  have  adopted.  It  would  be  consistent  with  that  prin- 
ciple to  select  silver  instead  of  gold  as  the  standard, — to  have  a  mixed  standard  of 
gold  and  silver,  the  relative  values  of  the  two  metals  being  determined,— to  dispense 
with  gold  coin  altogether,  and  regulate  the  amount  and  value  of  paper  currency  br 
making  it  convertible  only,  according  to  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Ricaido,  into  gold 
bullion  of  a  given  minimum  amount.  I  trust,  however,  this  House  will  adhere  to 
the  present  standard, — will  resolve  on  the  maintenance  of  a  single  standard,  ami 
of  gold  as  that  standard.  All  the  great  writers  on  this  subject.  Sir  William  Petty, 
Mr.  Loc^ke,  Mr.  Harris,  and  Lord  Liverpool,  have  been  decidedly  in  favour  of  a 
single,  in  preference  to  a  double  standard.  Mr.  Locke,  indeed,  was  of  opinion  that 
silver  ought  to  be  the  standard;  but  there  appears  good  ground  to  doubt  the 
soundness  of  that  opinion ;  and  there  are,  at  any  rate,  the  most  eogent  reasons  since 
l^ld  has  been  for  a  lonp^  course  of  years  the  standard  in  this  country,  for  the  con- 
tinued msdntenance  of  it    They  are  veil  stated  in  the  adniiFable  treatise  on  cotn^ , 
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written  by  the  flnt  Lord  Liverpool.  In  that  treatise  a  system  of  coinage  is  recom- 
mended, which  is  in  eiact  conformitj,  both  in  poiot  of  principle  and  detail,  with 
the  sjfltem  which  we  have  adopted.    Lord  Liverpool  observes : — 

"^  After  full  consideration  of  this  extensive,  abstruse,  and  intricate  subject,  I  humbly 
offer  to  yoor  majesty,  as  the  result  of  my  opinion, 

*' First,  That  the  coins  of  this  realm,  which  are  to  be  the  principal  measure  of 
property  and  instrument  of  commerce,  should  be  made  of  one  metal  only. 

^  Secondly,  That  in  this  kingdom  the  gold  coins  only  have  been  for  many  years 
past,  ami  are  now,  in  the  practice  and  opinion  of  the  people,  the  principal  measure 
of  property  and  instrument  of  commerce. 

■  •  •••  •  •  •  • 

"It has  been  shown  that,  in  a  country  like  Great  Britain,  so  distinguished  for  its 
sffloence  and  for  the  extent  of  its  conunercial  connections,  the  gold  coins  are  best 
adapted  to  be  the  principal  measure  of  property;  in  this  kingdom,  therefore, 
the  gold  eoin  is  now  the  principal  measure  of  property  and  standard  coin,  or,  as  it 
wen,  the  sovereign  archetype  by  which  the  weight  and  value  of  all  other  coins  should 
be  regulated. 

'*  It  is  the  measure  of  almost  all  contracts  and  bargains ;  and  by  it,  as  a  measure, 
tbe  priee  of  all  commodities  bought  and  sold  is  adjusted. and  ascertained.  For  these 
reasons  the  gold  coin  should  be  made  as  perfect  and  kept  as  perfect  as  possible. 

*' Thirdly,  It  is  evident,  that  where  the  function  of  the  gold  coins  as  a  measure 
of  property  oe&ses,  there  that  of  the  silver  coins  should  begin;  and  that  where  the 
fanction  of  the  silver  coins,  in  this  respect,  ceases,  there  that  of  copper  should  begin  : 
it  U  clear,  therefore,  that  so  far  only  these  silver  and  copper  coins  should  be  mside 
1-^  tender  and  no  further,  at  least  not  in  any  great  degree;  and  it  follows  that 
the  coins,  both  of  silver  and  copper,  are  suborfinate,  subservient,  and  merely 
representative  coins;  and  must  take  thdr  value  with  reference  to  the  gold  coins 
tccording  to  the  rate  which  the  sovereign  sets  upon  each  of  them.'' 

These  are,  in  fact,  the  principles  which  regulate  our  present  coinage.  We  have 
s  single  standard,  and  that  standard  gold, — the  metal  which  was  practically  the 
itandard  for  many  years  previously  to  the  suspension  of  cash  payment.  The  silver 
eoia  is  a  mere  token,  auxiliary  and  subordinate  to  the  gold  coin ;  the  ounce  of  silver 
being  BOW  eoinad  into  66«.  instead  of  62«^  and  silver  coin  not  being  a  legal  tender 
for  any  greater  sum  than  40f .  By  the  abolition,  in  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
of  the  promiasory  notes  below  £5,  you  introduce  the  gold  coin  into  general  use  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  small  payments;  you  enable  the  holder  of  the  smallest  note 
to  demand  payment  in  gold,  and  thus  ensure  the  maintenance  of  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  gold  as  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium.  There  is,  no  doubt,  some 
expense  in  tbe^maintenance  of  a  metallic  circulation,  but  none,  in  my  opinion,  suf- 
ficient to  eonntervail  the  advantage  of  having  gold  coin  generally  distributed 
thrtMigbaiit  the  country,  accessible  to  all,  and  the  foundation  of  paper  credit  and 
oirreney.  It  is  contended  by  some,  that  if  you  were  to  dispense  with  coin  alto- 
gether, to  adopt  tlie  principle  of  Mr.  Ricardo^s  plan,  and  make  bank  notes 
Dot  convertible  into  gold  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  excepting  when  presented 
to  the  amoont  of  a  very  considerable  sum  (£300  or  ^400  for  instance),  and  then 
epDvertible  into  bullion  and  not  coin,  you  would  provide  a  security  against  . 
tile  dfeeta  of  a  panic  connected  with  political  causes,  causing  a  sudden  demand 
^  gold.  I  very  much  doubt  the  policy  of  taking  such  precautions  against  such 
s  eootingeney,  Mid  consider  that  the  most  effectual  measure  for  promoting  perma- 
nent eonfidenoe  in  the  paper  circulation  of  the  country,  is  to  require  that  the  gold 
eoia  than  be  in  general  use  for  small  payments,  and  the  promissoiy  note  shall 
be  of  equal  valoe  with  the  coin  which  it  professes  to  represent.  I  shall  here  close 
Bj  observations  on  the  measure  of  value  and  the  coinage,  and  proceed  to  the 
nore  toinwduite  sobject  for  consideration,  namely,  the  state  of  the  paper  circulation 
^  the  eoQotry,  and  the  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  it.  I  must  state,  at  the 
^iet,  that  in  naing  the  word  money,  I  mean  to  designate  by  that  word  the  coin  of 
the  realm,  and  promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand.    In  using  the  words 
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paper  cnrreDcy,  I  mean  only  such  promissory  notes.  I  do  not  indade  in  those; 
terms  bills  of  exchange,  or  drafts  on  bankers,  or  other  forms  of  paper  credit.  I  will! 
not  weary  the  House  with  a  discussion  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  deposits,  and: 
whether  thev  constitute  a  part  of  the  currency  of  the  country.  There  is  a  matenal! 
distinction,  in  my  opinion,  between  the  character  of  a  promissory  note  payable  to! 
bearer  on  demand,  and  other  forms  of  paper  credit,  and  between  the  effaets  which 
they  respectively  produce  upon  the  prices  of  commodities  and  upon  the  exchanges. i 
The  one  answers  all  the  purposes  of  money,  passes  from  hand  to  hand  wiihuut 
endorsement,  without  examination,  if  there  be  no  suspicion  of  forgery:  and  it  is  in 
fact,  what  its  designations  imply  it  to  be,  currency  or  circulating  medium.  I  do^ 
not  deny  that  other  forms  of  paper  credit  have  some  effects  in  common  with  Bank 
notes,  that  they  all  have  a  tendency  to  economise  the  use  of  metHllic  money,  and 
have  a  common  influence  on  the  value  of  gold  to  the  extent  to  which  they  dispense: 
with  the  use  of  it,  and  thus  leave  a  larger  quantity  available  for  the  general  purposes; 
of  the  world  than  there  would  otherwise  be.  But  I  think  experience  shows  that  tltoj 
paper  currency,  that  is,  the  promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  stauiU; 
in  a  certain  relation  to  the  gold  coin  and  the  foreign  exchange  in  which  other  formsj 
of  paper  credit  do  not  stand.  There  are  striking  examples  of  this  adduced  in  thd 
report  of  the  bullion  committee  of  V8I0,  in  the  case  both  of  the  Bank  of  Eoglandj 
and  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Banks.  In  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  England,  shortly 
after  its  establishment,  there  was  a  material  depceciation  of  paper  in  consequence  otj 
its  excessive  issue.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  at  a  discount  of  17  pet^ 
cent.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  solvency  of  the  Bank,  for  bank  stock,  on  which 
60  per  cent,  had  been  paid,  was  selling  at  1.10  per  cent.  After  trying  various 
expedients,  it  was  at  lengtli  determined  to  reduce  the  amount  of  bank  notes  out^ 
standing.  The  cousequcnce  was  an  immediate  inci:ease  in  the  value  of  tliose  whicl^ 
remained  in  circulation,  the  restoration  of  them  to  par,  and  a  corresponding'  imn 
provement  in.  the  foreign  exchanges.  In  the  case  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  1804,  the 
exchange  with  England  was  very  unfavourable.  A  committee  was  appointed  v\ 
consider  the  causes.  It  was  denied  by  most  of  the  witnesses  from  Ireland  that  iheyi 
were  at  all  connected  with  excessive  issues  of  Irish  notes.  It  was  then  stout ly| 
maintained— .and  it  was  afterwards  in  1810 — that  *'  notes  issued  only  in  proporti(»i^ 
to  the  demand  in  exchange  for  good  and  convertible  securities,  payable  at  specifid 
periods,  could  not  tend  to  any  excess  in  circulation,  or  to  any  depreciation.*^  In  th^ 
spring  of  1804,  the  exchange  of  Ireland  with  England  was  so  unfavourable  that  i^ 
required  ;£118  lOx.  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  purchase  jflOO  of  the  note^ 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  Between  the  year  1804  and  the  year  1806  the  notes  of  thi^ 
Bank  of  Ireland  were  reduced  from  ;£3,000,000  to  ^2,410^000,  and  the  effect  of  thi<,i 
taken  in  conjunction  with  an  increase  of  the  English  circulation,  was  to  restore  lli^ 
relative  value  of  Irish  paper  and  the  exchange  with  England  to  par.  In  the  sanu«| 
manner,  an  unfavourable  state  of  the  exchange  between  Scotland  and  England  ha^ 
been  more  than  once  corrected  by  a  contraction  of  the  paper  circulatii»n  of  Scotland.! 
In  all  these  cases  the  action  has  been  upon  that  part  of  the  paper  credit  of  tht^ 
country  which  has  consisted  of  promissory  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand.! 
There  has  been  no  interference  with  other  forms  of  paper  credit,  nor  was  it  contendct^ 
then,  as  it  is  now  contended  by  some,  that  promissory  notes  are  identical  in  thci;i 
nature  with  bills  of  exchange,  and  with  checks  on  bankers,  and  with  deposits,  ai««ii 
that  they  cannot  be  dealt  with  on  any  separate  principle.  There  is  a  passage  in  tht^ 
work  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  the  treatise  of  Lord  Liverpool,  which  draw^ 
the  just  distinction  between  paper  credit  and  pa|>er  currency,  and  exposes  the  fallacy! 
of  those  who  deprecate  any  attempt  to  regulate  by  law  the  paper  currency,  on  iht.^ 
ground  that  it  is  not  distinguishable  in  its  nature  from  paper  credit.  Lord  Li\rr-| 
pool  observes — ^'  It  has  been  a  common  artifice,  practised  by  those  who  have  writtc-nj 
on  paper  currency,  to  confound  paper  credit  with  paper  currency;  and  even  tUv 
higher  sorts  of  paper  currency  with  the  inferior  sorts,  such  as  immediately  interfere 
with  the  use  of  the  coins  of  the  realm.  Paper  credit  is  not  only  highlv  convenient 
and  beneficial,  but  is  even  absolutely  necessary  in  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a  grvut 
commercial  kingdom.  Paper  currency  is  a  very  undefined  term,  as  used  b> 
speculative  writers.  To  find  arguments  in  its  support,  at  least  to  the  extent  Vj 
which  it  is  at  present  carried,  they  have  been  obliged  to  connect  it  with  paj^cf 
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credit;  so  that  the  principles  on  which  the  use  of  paper  credit  is  truly  founded,  may 
be  brought  in  support  of  a  great  emission  of  paper  currency.  Paper  currency, 
strictly  speaking,  consists  only  of  bills  or  notes  payable  or  convertible  into  cash  on 
demaiNi  by  the  person  who  issued  the  same  at  the  will  of  the  holder." 

That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  definition  of  paper  currency,  as  distinguished 
from  paper  credit.  It  is  the  substitute  for,  and  the  immediate  representative  of  coin, 
and  with  coin  it  constitutes  **  money .'^  And  if  you  will  adhere  to  the  standard  of 
value,  and  will  adopt  such  measures  as  shall  ensure  the  uniform  equivalency  of  bank 
notes  to  coin,  you  may  safely,  in  my  o])inion,  leave  untouched  other  forms  of  paper 
rredit,  and  entrust  the  ngulation  and  control  of  them  to  individual  caution  and 
discretion.  There  are  some,  however,  who  admit  the  validity  of  this  distinction, 
ind  yet  contend  that  no  new  legislative  interference  is  required  in  the  case  of 
promissory  notes.  In  t'heir  opinion  the  true  principles  which  should  govern  the 
issce  of  such  notes  are,  freedom  of  competition,  and  immediate  convertibility  into 
eoio  ftt  the  will  of  the  holder.  The  combination  -of  these  principles  will,  in  their 
opioioD,  afford  to  the  public  a  complete  security  against  abuse  of  the  privilege  of 
i^>ue.  In  support  of  that  opinion  they  have,  undoubtedly,  the  high  authority  of 
Adam  Smith  and  of  Ricardo.  Both  these  eminent  writers  assume  that  immediate 
fT^nvertibility  into  coin  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  prevent  the  excessive  issue  of  paper. 
It  is  no  impeachment  of  their  sagacity,  if,  in  the  progress  which  this  science,  like 
•II  other  sciences,  is  making,  there  be  reason  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  any  parti- 
rular  opinion  which  they  may  have  delivered.  And  it  is  our  duty  to  disregard  their 
amhority,  and  to  act  on  the  conclusions  of  our  own  judgment,  if  either  reason  or  ex- 
perieoce  convinces  us  that  they  are  safer  guides.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  have, 
frr^m  reasoning,  from  experience,  frcmi  the  admissions  made  by  the  issuers  of  paper 
iDf^re?,  abundant  ground  for  the  conclusion,  that,  under  a  system  of  unlimited  com- 
p«titioD,  althoiYgh  it  be  controlled  by  convertibility  into  coin,  there  is  not  an 
ad^uate  security  against  the  excessive  issue  of  promissory  notes.  We  should  infer, 
terfainly,  from  reasonrog,  that  free  competition  hi  the  supply  of  any  given  article 
«ill  probably  ensure  us  the  mo^t  abundant  supply  of  that  article  at  the  cheapest 
rate.  But  we  do  not  want  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  promissory  paper.  We 
want  only  a  certain  quantity  of  paper,  not,  indeed,  fixed  and  definite  in  nominal 
anoQDt,  but  just  sttch  a  quantity  of  paper,  and  that  only,  as  shall  be  equivalent  in 
p^iot  of  value  to  the  coin  which  it  represents.  If  the  paper  be  cheaper  than  the 
(wn,  it  is  an  evil  and  not  an  advantage.  That  system,  therefore,  which  provides  a 
ronsraot  supply  of  paper  equal  in  vmue  tp  coin,  and  so  varying  in  amount  as  to 
«55ure  at  all  times  immediate  convertibility  into  coin,  together  with  perfect 
confidence  in  the  solvency  of  the  issuers  of  paper,  is  the  system  which  ought  to  be 
prtferred.  Now,  unless  the  is^ers  of  paper  conform  to  certain  principles,  unless 
they  vigilantly  observe  tfee  causes  which  influence  the  influx  or  efflux  of  coin,  and 
ffgiila'e  their  issues  of  paper  accordingly,  there  is  danger  that  the  value  of  the 
Mper  will  not  cori^spond  with  the  value  of  coin.  The  difference  may  not  be  im- 
lotdiatcly  perceived, — nay,  the  first  effect  of  undue  issue,  by  increasing  prices,  may 
^  to  encourage  further  issues;  and  as  each  issuer,  where  there  is  unlimited 
•"Tpetition,  feels  the  inutility  of  individual  efforts  of  contraction,  the  evil  proceeds, 
Qcti)  the  disparity  between  gold  and  paper  becomes  manifest,  confidence  in  the 
paper  is  shaken,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  restore  its  value  by  sudden  and  violent 
r^QQCtioos  in  its  amount,  spreading  ruin  among  the  issiiers  of  paper,  and  deranging 
I*'*  whole  monetary  transactions  of  the  country.  If  we  admit  the  principle  of  a 
IKHallie  standard,  and  admit  that  the  paper  currency  ought  to  be  regulated  by 
iftroediate  reference  to  the  foreign  exchanges, — that  there  ought  to  be  early 
f^iractiona  of  paper  on  the  efflux  of  gold, — we  might,  I  think,  infer  from 
r**awninfr,  without  the  aid  of  experience,  that  an  unlimited  competition  in  respect  to 
iwue  will  not  afford  a  security  for  the  proper  regulation  of  the  paper  currency, 
l^t  Q8  now  refer  to  the  admissions  made  by  those  who  are  the  advocates  for  unlimited 
'^•Tipetttion.  Several  country  bankers  were  examined  by  the  select  committee, 
i'A  their  evidence  is  important :  it  demonstrates  the  absence  of  that  controlling 
^li€tk  n)K)n  is«ue  which  ought  to  be  applied,  if  the  principles  for  which  I  contend 
irr  jiiAt.  Mr.  Uobhouse,  a  banker,  in  the  south-west  of  England,  (a  brother  of  the 
n^t  bon.  baronet  the  member  for  Nottingham,)  who  spoke  with  some  authority 
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from  his  having  heen  chairman  of  the  committee  of  priyate  bankers,  and  thnr 
selected, organ,  was  examined  before  the  committee.  What  account  did  he  give  of  the 
issue  of  private  bankers  ?  He  was  asked — ^'  With  a  rise  of  prices,  would  there  bean 
increased  paper  issue  by  country  bankers  ?**  He  answered, — **•  Yes,  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  local  circulation  when  prices  rise.  Gold  ia  a  commodity,  of  which 
there  may  be  a  glut  as  well  as  a  scarcity ;  and  I  could  net er  see  any  reason  to  be 
frightened  at  an  export  or  drain  of  gold.'* 

lie  was  then  asked, — *^  Ought  not  there  to  be  a  contraction  of  the  circulation 
under  such  circumstances  ?**  lie  answers — '*  Whether  there  ought  or  ong^ht  not,  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  I  am  sure,  that,  in  fact,  there  could  not  be.  I  am  perfectlj  satis- 
fied  that  it  is  quite  impossible  far  these  local  currencies  to  be  influenced  by  the  price 
of  gold  or  the  foreign  exchanges." 

He  is  then  asked—"  Does  it  not  often  happen  that  youf  circulation  is  increased 
in  the  beginning  of  a  drain  of  gold  ?**  He  answers,-—"  Yes ;  we  do  not  pretend  that 
our  circulation  is  at  all  governed  by  it.  It  is  governed  by  what  I  haTe  stated 
already.** 

Another  witness  examined  was  Mr.  Stuckey.  He  was  asked  thb  question, — 
"  Supposing  it  should  be  ultimately  thought  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  country  cir- 
culation should  have  a  general  conformity  to  the  s)^te  of  the  foreign  exchanges ;  do 
you  conceive  tliat  this  could,  in  any  way,  be  effected  by  the  country  bankers  ?'^  He 
answers — "  I  do  not  at  present  see  how  it  could  be  accomplished ;  and  I  may  takej 
the  liberty  of  going  further  in  answer  to  that  question,  and  saying  that  it  appears  to 
mc  that  the  country  issues,  as  conducted  in  the  West  of  England,  have  very  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  foreign  exchanges." 

Now,  the  effect  of  this  evidence  is,  to  prove  that  country  hanks  do  not  and  csannot 
control  their  issues  according  to  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  The  amount 
of  their  issues  is  governed  by  prices,  rather  than  by  a  reference  to  the  exchange. 
When  speculation  is  active,  and  prices  rise,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  very  time  at  which 
a  check  may  most  probably  be  required  on  the  increased  issues  of  the  country  banks, 
their  activity  is  stimulated.  Just  at  the  period  when  that  warning  is  given,  so  iat 
from  the  warning  being  attended  to,  there  is  increased  action  in  the  opposite  direct 
tion.  Prices  are  rising.  The  country  bankers  have  no  control  over  their  cnrreocy.i 
The  increase  of  price  compels  increase  of  issue,  and  thus  there  is  going  on  at  the 
same  time  the  reciprocal  action  of  increased  speculation,  and  an  additional  stimalua 
given  to  that  speculation  by  increased  issues,  f  he  first  witness  from  whose  evidence 
I  quoted,  when  asked  whether  the  circulation  of  country  banks  was  governed,  as  that 
of  the  Bank  of  England  was,  by  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  fairly  admitted  that  it 
was  not.  He  was  asked, — *^  Do  you  mean  that  when  a  drain  of  gold  was  beginning, 
that  was  (he  time  when  frequently  the  circulation  of  the  country  banks  was  in- 
creased?*'  The  answer  of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  is — **  Yes;  there  is  an  increase  at  the 
beginning  of  a  drain  of  gold,  and  the  circulation  is  not  governed  by  it." 

The  fact  is,  there  is  no  sense  of  individual  responsibility ;  each  issuer  si^,  and 
says  naturally  enough,  *^  It  is  in  vain  for  me,  individually,  to  contract  my  issoess 
when  others  will  not  do  the  same.  I  shall  suffer  by  doing  so.  My  efibrts  will  pro- 
duce no  effect  on  the  aggregate,  while  some  competitor  will  take  that  share  of  the 
circulation  which  I  may  withdraw."  And  thus,  each  refusing  to  make  the  indiTi- 
dual  sacrifice,  (which,  indeed,  is  useless  where  only  made  individually,)  the  crisis 
comes, — there  is  a  demand  for  gold  which  cannot  be  satisfled,  and  the  end  of  all  19, 
much  individual  suffering  and  many  fortunes  ruined,  from  the  necessity  of  a  sudden 
and  violent  effort  to  establish,  by  the  contraction  of  issue,  an  equilibrium  between 
gold  and  paper.  Thus  it  appears  te  me  that  the  condusions  of  reason  against 
unlimited  competition  of  issue,  are  amply  confirmed  by  the  admission  of  the  advocates 
fur  it.  Are  the  lessons  of  experience  at  variance  with  the  conclusions  we  are 
entitled  to  draw  from  reason  and  from  evidence  f  What  has  been  the  result  oj 
unlimited  competition  in  the  United  States?  In  the  United  States  the  paper  circula- 
tion was  supplied,  not  by  private  bankers,  but  by  joint-stock  banks  estahlisbed  on 
principles  apparently  the  most  satisfactory.  Ihere  was  every  precaution  token 
against  insolvency ;  unlimited  responsibility  of  partners--excellent  regulations  for 
the  publication  and  audit  of  accounts — ^immediate  convertibility  of  paper  into  gold. 
If  the  principle  of  unlimited  competition,  controlled  by  such  checks,  be  aafe,  why 
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hu  k  otterijr  failed  in  the  United  States  ?  How  can  it  be  shown  that  the  ezperi- 
■MBt  was  not  fairly  made  in  that  country  ?  Obaer? e  this  fact.  While  there  existed 
iceotrdbank  (the  United  States'  Bank),  standing  in  some  such  relation  to  the 
other  banks  of  the  United  Sutes  as  the  Bank  of  England  stands  to  the  banks  of  the 
eottotry,  there  was  some  degree  (imperfect  it  is  true)  of  control  over  the  general 
UMifli  of  paper.  But  when  the  pnvileges  of  the  central  hank  ceased,  when  the 
prioetple  of  free  competition  was  left  unchecked,  then  came,  notwithstanding  pro« 
(mfd  eoDvertibility,  immoderate  bsnes  of  paper,  eztraTagant  speculation,  and  the 
natural  eoasequenees,  suspension  of  cash  payments  and  complete  insolvency.  Hence 
I  cooctttdethat  reason,  evidence,  and  experience  combine  to  demonstrate  the  impolicy 
and  danger  of  unlimited  competition  in  the  issue  of  paper.  I  have  now  stated^- 
with  respect  to  the  measure  of  value,  with  respect  to  tbe  coinage  and  currencv---and 
vithrespeet  to  promissory  notes  payable  on  demand — the  broad  and  general  pnnciples 
vbich  I  think  ought  to  regulate  these  three  great  elements  of  our  monetary  system. 
I  have  done  on  this  occasion  what  I  have  done  on  others.  I  have  stated,  without 
the  ilightest  compromise  or  concealment,  tbe  leading  principles  to  which,  in  my 
opiaioo,  our  legislation  in  those  matters  ought  to  conform.  I  have  now  to  state  the 
extent  to  which  I  propose  to  carry  out  those  principles.  If  I  do  not  carry  them  out 
immediately  to  their  full  and  entire  extent,  I  may  he  told,  as  I  have  been  told  before, 
thai  very  good  principles  have  been  laid  down  in  the  abstract,  but  that  practically  I 
ihrink  from  their  application.  Nevertheless,  the  opinion  which  I  have  formerly 
expressed  I  still  entertain — that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  public  men  should 
acknowledge  the  great  principles  by  which  important  measures  should  be  regulated  : 
and,  in  discussing  a  question  of  such  magnitude  as  the  present,  I  had  rather  it  were 
•aid,  "*  You  fiall  Mhort  in  the  application  of  sound  and  admitted  principles,**  thau  that 
'*  Yoahaveeoneealed  or  perverted  those  principles  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  your 
litaited  spplication  of  them.*^  In  addressing  the  House  on  this  important  subject,  I 
have,  in  the  first  instance,  stated  principles  which  I  deem  to  be  correct,  and  which 
oiiffat  to  be  the  mk  and  guide  of  our  future  legislation.  I  have  now  to  consider, 
•ith  the  same  usreservedness,  how  far  the  consideration  due  to  special  circumstances, 
to  existing  interests,  to  the  usages  and  habits  of  the  community,  demands  caution  and 
limitstioo  in  the  immedUite  application  of  those  principles.  All  I  can  promise  is, 
that  I  will  propose  no  praeticai  measure  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
vhicb  I  have  laid  down,  and  which  does  not  tend  to  their  ultimate  establishment. 
It  ia,  however,  most  important  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  management  of 
the  affiin  of  a  great  country  like  this — seeing  how  easy  it  is,  by  unwise  legislation, 
to  create  panic  or  introduce  confusion  into  the  monetary  transactions  of  the  country — 
it  a  most  important  that  they  should  deal  considerately  with  private  interests :  first, 
becaaM  justice  requires  it;  and,  secondly,  because  there  is  danger,  that  the 
cause  of  progressive  amendment  and  reform  will  be  injured,  if  you  cannot 
itconeile  reform  with  a  due  regard  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  individuals, 
la  what  mode  then,  admitting  the  principles  I  have  announced  to  be  correct, 
m  what  mode  shall  we  best  provide  for  the  present  application  and  ultimate 
auhliahment  of  them,  with  the  least  disturbance  of  exbting  interest?  Some 
bare  contended,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  the  position,  that  if  we  hod  a 
new  etats  of  society  to  deal  with,  the  wisest  plan  would  be,  to  claim  for  the 
»tate  tbe  exclusive  privilege  of  the  issue  of  promissory  notes,  as  we  have  claimed 
for  it  the  exclusive  privilege  of  coinage.  They  consider  that  the  state  is  entitled  to 
tW  vbole  profits  to  be  &rived  from  that  which  is  the  representative  of  coin,  and 
Uttl  if  tbe  state  had  the  exclusive  power  of  issuing  paper,  there  would  be  estab- 
lished a  controlling  power  which  would  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  an  equilibrium 
m  the  currency.  At  the  same  time  there  have  been  men,  whose  judgment  is  also 
entitled  to  wmght,  who  have  expressed  a  different  opinion  on  this  subject.  This 
qoestiaa  was  luider  the  consideration  of  the  House  when  Lord  Althorp  brought  for- 
^ani  the  Bank  Charter  Bill,  in  1833.  It  had  also  been  the  subject  or  consideration 
ia  the  adect  committee  of  183J2 ;  and  Lord  Althorp,  in  moving  the  extension  of  the 
^k  Charter,  discussed  the  policy  of  a  single  bank  of  issue  to  be  constituted  by, 
^  respoosible  to  the  government.  Having  mentioned  the  name  of  Lord  Althorp, 
I  nnst,  though  I  differ  from  that  noble  lord  in  respect  to  politics,  bear  testimony  to 
his  iot^grity,  and  to  tbe  soondness  of  his  judgment  in  all  financial  matters.    No 
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man  who  ever  filled  the  office  which  the  noble  lord  then  held  is  entitM  to  stand 
higher  in  public  estimation  as  respects  those  qualifications  for  a  public  tnist.  On 
the  occasion  to  which  1  have  just  referred,  Lord  Althorp  said : — "  Anotbo*  poiot  for '' 
consideration  is,  whether  the  profits,  which  must  necessarily  be  derived  froiu  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country,  should  be  possessed  by  gOTerameDt,  or  shoBki 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  private  hands  ?  Now,  Sir,  the  advantages,  the  only  adTao-  \ 
tages,  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  discover  in  a  government  bank,  as  compared  i 
with  a  private  company,  are  those  which  result  from  having  responsible  perscms  to 
manage  the  concern,  the  public  deriving  the  benefit  of  it;  but  then,  on  tlie  crther; 
hand,  I  think  these  advantages  are  much  more  counterbalanced  by  the  political  eviU 
which  would  inevitably  resnlt  from  placing  this  bank  under  the  control  of  the  go«i 
vernment.  I  think  that  the  effect  of  the  State  having  the  complete  control  of  the! 
circulating  medium  in  its  own  hands  would  be  most  mischievous.  Under  these  oir-| 
curastances,  Sir,  I  certainly  am  prepared  to  propose  the  continuation  of  a  siogkl 
bank  of  issue  in  the  metropolis,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  publicity  of  tbeir  accounts. 
If  we  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  establishing  a  system  of  banking  on  which  tbei 
country  should  proceed,  I  think  this  would  be  the  most  advisable  mode  of  establi!s.hiog! 
a  bank  in  the  metropolis.  But,  Sir,  this  proposition  has  the  additional  advantage — < 
and  it  is  no  mean  one — that  it  will  occasion  tlie  least  change;  because  I  certainly i 
am  of  opinion  that,  unless  some  great  advantages  could  be  derived  from  a  chaoge  in| 
the  monetary  system  of  this  country,  nothing  could  be  more  ill-advised — nothingj 
could  be  more  useless,  than  to  depart  from  it."  i 

In  the  latter  part  of  Lord  Althorp^s  observations  I  entirely  agree.  The  true  policy 
in  this  country  is  to  work,  so  far  as  it  be  possible,  with  the  instruments  you  have 
ready  for  your  hand — to  avail  yourselves  of  that  advantage  which  they  possess  from 
having  been  in  use,  from  being  familiar  from  constituting  a  part  of  the  habits  and 
usages  of  society.  They  will  probably  work  more  smoothly  than  perfectly  novel 
instruments  of  greater  theoretical  perfection .  If  we  disturb  that  which  is  established, 
let  us  have  some  good  practical  reason  for  the  change.  It  is  now  incumbent  on  me 
to  detail  and  explain  the  practical  measures  which  I  propose  for  the  regulation  t)( 
the  currency.  I  will  state  them  consecutively,  and  without  intermediate  eoinnient.i 
in  order  that  the  House  may  be  in  full  possession  of  the  plan  recommended  by  thd 
government.  We  think  it  of  great  importance  to  increase  the  contrDlling^  power  o^ 
a  single  Bank  of  Issne.  We  think  ft  the  wisest  course  to  select  the  Bank  of  Knglandj 
as  that  controlling  and  central  body,  rather  than  to  appoint  commissioners  acting-  under 
the  authority  of  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency.  I  therefore 
propose,  with  respect  to  the  Bank  of  England,  that  it  should  continue  in  possession  of 
its  present  privileges  of  issne,  but  that  there  should  be  a  complete  separation  of  the 
business  of  banking  from  that  of  issue ;  that  there  shoald  be  a  department  of  issne  s^pa-j 
rate  from  the  department  of  banking,  with  separate  ofiicers  and  separate  accounts.  I  prwj 
pose  that  to  the  issue  department  should  be  transferred  the  whole  amount  of  bullion  n«jw| 
in  the  possession  of  the  bank,  and  that  the  issue  of  bank-notes  should  hereafter  takel 
place  on  two  foundations,  and  two  foundations  only : — first,  on  a  definite  anK>nnt  of; 
public  securities ;  secondly,  exclusively  upon  bullion.  The  action  of  the  public  willl 
rejnilate  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  note  circulation  which  is  issued  upon  bullion.! 
With  re.«pect  to  the  banking  business  of  the  bank,  I  propose  that  it  should  be  goyemedj 
on  precisely  the  same  principles  as  would  regulate  any  other  body  dealing  withi 
Bank  of  England  notes.  The  fixed  amount  of  securities  on  which  I  propose  thatj 
the  Ikink  of  England  should  issue  notes,  is  £14,000,000,  the  whole  of  the  Tvaudnderl 
of  the  circulation  to  be  issued  exclusively  on  the  foundation  of  bullion.  I  proposei 
that  there  should  be  a  complete  periodical  publication  of  the  accounts  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  both  of  the  banking  and  issue  department.  Objections  were  urged  in  1833, 
to  frequent  pnblieiitions  of  these  accounts;  but,  in  my  opinion,  those  objections  are 
without  foundation.  I  have  the  strongpest  impression  that  nothing  will  more  conduce 
to  the  credit  of  the  bank  itself,  and  to  the  prevention  of  needless  alarm,  than  the 
complete  and  immediate  disclosure  of  its  transactions.  I  would,  therefore,  propose 
to  enact  by  law  that  there  should  be  returned  to  the  government  a  weekly  account 
of  the  issue  of  notes  by  the  Bank  of  England,  of  the  amount  of  bullion,  of  the  amount 
of  deposits,  of  securities,  in  short,  a  general  summary  of  every  transaction  both  in 
the  issue  department  and  the  banking  department  of  the  Bank  of  Eoglaod ;  and  that 
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the  gotnmmeiit  iilsould  forthwith  publish  anreserredly,  and  weekly,  the  accoDot 
which  they  receive  from  the  bank.  It  is  desirable,  in  order  to  make  the  whole  plan 
more  desrly  anderstood,  that  I  should  now  state  the  regulations  we  propose  to 
estaUiah  wUh  respect  to  other  banking  establishments,  and  afterwards,  that  I  should 
revert  lo  the  aubject  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  state  the  terms  whieh  we  havo 
made  with  the  bank,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  parliament.  Our  general  rule 
is  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  priyilege  of  issue  and  the  conduct  of  the 
ordioary  banking  business.  We  think  they  stand  on  an  entirely  different  footing. 
We  think  that  £e  privil^^  of  issue  is  one  which  may  be  fairly  and  justly  con- 
trolled by  the  State,  and  that  the  banking  business,  as  distinguished  Irom  issue, 
Li  a  matter  in  respect  to  whieh  there  cannot  be  too  unlimited  and  unrestricted 
t  eompetition.  The  principle  of  competition,  though  unsafe  in  our  opinion 
when  applied  to  issue,  ought  we  think,  to  govern  the  business  of  banking.  After 
the  isaae  ai  paper  currency  has  once  taken  place,  it  is  then  important  that  the 
pabllc  ahoald  be  enabled  to  obtain  the  use  of  that  issue  on  as  favourable  terms 
as  possible.  With  regard  to  banks  in  England  and  Wales,  other  than  the  Bank 
of  England,  we  propose,  that  from  this  time,  no  new  bank  of  issue  should  be  con- 
stUQtoi.  I  have  stated  that  our  object  is  to  effect  the  change  we  contemplate, 
«ith  as  little  detriment  as  possible  to  individual  interests.  We,  therefore,  do  not 
propose  to  deprive  existing  banking  establishments,  which  are  now  actually  banks 
of  issue,  of  tlie  privilege  they  possess.  We  do  not  wish  to  raise  that  alarm  which 
ve  fear  would  be  excited  if  there  should  be  any  sudc^en  extinction  of  the  power 
of  issue  now  possessed  by  these  banking  establishments.  Leaving,  therefore,  to 
the  existing  banks,  which  are  actually  banks  of  issue,  their  privilege  of  issue,  we 
sabjeet  them  to  the  condition  that  they  shall  not  exceed  the  existing  amount  of  their 
issue ;  Ihb  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  average  issue  t>f  each  Imok  for  a  definite 
preoediog  period,  of  two  or  three  years,  for  instance.  The  Bank  of  England  will 
thus  be  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  issue  from  all  other  establishments.  I 
know  I  am  liable  to  be  iold  that  the  issues  of  these  banks  may  be  much  larger  under 
particular  circumstances  and  at  particular  periods,  than  at  others ;  but  I  have  ob- 
uined  retnnia,  of  a  confidential  nature,  from  ten  of  the  best-K^onducted  banks  in  the 
country,  six  of  them  being  in  agricultural,  and  four  in  manufacturing  districts ;  and 
tbeamoantof  their  variation  of  issue  is  much  less  than  might  be  imagined.  If, 
however,  there  should  at  any  time  be  a  demand  for  an  increased  issue,  there  would 
always  be  ready  means  of  supplying  it ;  as  the  banks  may '  by  investing  a  portion  of 
their  capital  in  public  securities,  command  a  given  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes 
by  the  sale  of  such  securities,  and,  with  those  notes,  may  supply  any  occasional  de- 
mand for  increased  local  issues.  While  we  thus  restrain  the  issue  of  promissory  notes, 
we  intend  to  facilitate  the  banking  business.  Many  of  the  juint-  stock  banking  com- 
panies have  not  at  present  the  privilege  of  suing  and  being  sued.  There  are  two 
descriptions  of  joint-stock  banks;  those  constituted  under  the  Act  of  1826,  and  those 
cstablisbed  under  the  Act  of  1833.  The  time  has  come  when  you  must  determine 
whether  you  will  permit  and  encourage  the  system  of  joint-stock  banks,  or  extin- 
Kuisb  it.  If  yon  determine  to  retain  the  system,  then  you  ought  to  give  the  banks 
every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  business.  The  joint-stock  banks  ask  for 
the  privilege  of  suing  and  being  sued;  but  this  privilege,  if  granted,  is  a  privilege 
not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  pufolio,  who  will  have  readier  means  of  procuring 
redress  io  case  of  wrong.  Proceeding  on  the  principles  of  facilitating^  banking 
opertiioDS,  we  propose  to  amend  the  existing  law  in  other  particulars.  The  place 
» hence  legal  notice  may  be  issued  by  joint-stock  banks,  or  where  it  may  be  served, 
b  at  praaent  imperfectly  defined.  Again,  the  joint-stock  banks  are  bound  by  the 
acts  of  an  unauthorized  partner,  it  being  the  principle  of  partnerships  that  the  acta 
<tf  oae  land  the  rei^t  of  the  partners.  But  in  the  case  of  joint-stock  banks  with  a 
very  Urge  proprietary,  there  are  no  means  of  controlling  the  admission  of  individual 
partoen.  The  purchase  of  shares  constitutes  a  partner.  We  propose,  therefore, 
to  exempt  the  company  from  liability  on  account  of  the  unauthorized  acts  of  a 
Nraple  partner;  still  making  the  company  responsible  for  the  unauthorized  acts  of 
a  director  of  the  bank.  The  appointment  to  be  a  director  implies  choice,  and  the 
coefidciiee  of  the  dective  bodv;  and  this  distinction  between  liabilities  for  the  acts 
of  a  dinctor,  and  that  for  a  simple  partner  is  therefore  a  just  one.    The  chief  com- 
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plaint  of  the  jmnt-stock  books  in  London  is,  that  they  cannot  accept  bills  for  a  less 
date  than  six  months.  Other  private  banking  establishments  in  London  have  an 
unlimited  power  of  acceptance,  but  joint-stock  banks  labour  under  the  prohibitioQ  I 
have  mentioned.  This  was  insisted  on  by  the  Bank  of  £nglan<i,  when  tha  last 
charter  was  discussed,  in  order  that  the  joint-stock  banks  should  not  come  into  com* 
petition  with  that  establishment  and  the  London  private  banks,  by  being  allowed  the 
power  of  acceptance  for  a  less  date  than  six  montns.  We  propose  to  place  the  joint- 
stock  banks  in  London  on  a  perfect  equality  in  this  respect,  and  to  give  thenti  the 
power  of  accepting  bills  of  any  amount  and  for  any  period.  It  is  thought  by  some 
that  this  privilege  might  be  so  perverted  as  to  g^ve  rise  to  a  paper  currency  differing 
in  form,  but  not  in  principle,  from  promissory  notes.  The  power  has  beoi  held  by 
private  banks  from  time  immemorid,  and  it  has  not  hitherto  been  aeoompanied  by 
any  abuse;  and  why  should  it  be  anticipated  that  joint-stock  banks  would  abuse  a 
similar  power,  contrary  to  the  intentioos  of  the  legislature?  But  I  give  public  notice, 
that,  if  the  power  should  be  abused, — ^if  it  should  be  attempted  to  circulate  amali 
bills  so  accepted,  within  the  limits  reserved  to  the  bank, — ^I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
appeal  to  parliament  on  the  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  that  eviL  These, 
then,  are  the  facilities  we  propose  to  extena  to  the  joint-stock  banks.  I  will  now 
mention  the  conditions  or  restrictions  we  propose  to  apply  to  all  existing  banks. 
In  the  first  place,  we  require  of  all  such  banks,  that  there  be  a  full  and  complete 

Kriodical  publication  of  the  names  of  all  partners  and  directors.     This  is  what  the 
»ndon  and  Westminster  voluntarily  publishes.     It  is  said,  that  the  public  have  a 
great  security  against  loss,  in  the  fact,  that  each  partner  is  liable  to  the  extent  of  his 
whole  fortune  for  the  debts  of  the  baok  to  which  he  belongs.    Very  well.     Let  the 
public  then  know  who  the  partners  are.    Let  us  know  the  transfers  of  shares  that 
take  place;  let  us  determine  how  long  the  responsibility  for  the  possession  of  shares 
will  attach  to  a  party;  as  we  have  the  comfort  of  unlimited  responsibility,  give  us 
the  names  of  those  who  are  our  guarantees.     There  is  another  condition  we  have  a 
right  to  insist  upon.    We  are  to  continue  to  existing  banks  the  privilege  of  issua 
Let  us  know  the  amount  of  the  issues.    We  are  going  to  demand  from  Uie  Bank  of 
England  a  weekly  account  of  issues,  and  any  bank  exercising  the  privilege  of  issue 
ought  to  make  a  similar  publication.     If  a  bank  objects  to  the  condition  of  publica- 
tion, it  can  absolve  itself  from  it  by  issuing  only  Bank  of  England  paper.    It  is  said, 
that  the  weekly  publication  of  issues  will  disclose  secrets  of  which  a  rival  may  take 
advantage;  that  it  will  show  *'  the  weak  point.'*    Now  I  wish  **the  weak  point"  (if 
there  be  one)  to  be  shown,  and  that  the  public  may  have  the  advantage  of  knowing 
it.     It  is  sud,  erroneous  inferences  will  be  drawn  from  weekly  publication;  that  the 
issues  at  pne  time  will  appear  laige,  and  at  another  comparatively  small.    But  the 
frequency  of  publication  will  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  these  points,  and  will 
dispel  the  erroneous  impressions  to  which  ignorance  or  the -attempt  at  concealment 
gives  rise.    Having  required  the  publication  of  their  issues  from  sll  banks  to  which 
the  privilege  of  issue  is  continued,  I  do  not  propose  to  carry  further  the  demand  for 
publicity.    I  do  not  wish  to  pry  into  the  affairs  of  each  bank,  and  above  all.  I 
deprecate  the  taking  of  delusive  securities  against  mismanagement  and  abuse.    The 
public  will  hereafter  know  the  names  of  the  persons  by  whom  banking  business  is 
to  be  conducted,  and  the  public  must  rely  on  their  own  caution  and  discretion  as  a 
security  against  being  injured  or  defrauded.     It  has  been  frequently  proposed  to 
require  from  each  bank  a  periodical  publication  of  its  liabilities,  its  assets,  and  the 
state  of  its  transactions  generally.    But  I  have  seen  no  form  of  acconnt  which  would 
be  at  all  satisfactory—no  form  of  account  which  mi^ht  not  be  rendered  bv  a  bank 
on  the  very  verge  of  insolvency,  if  there  were  the  intention  to  conceal  a  desperate 
state  of  affairs.     The  return  for  instance  of  **  overdrawn  accounts"  might  lead  to 
very  erroneous  inferences  as  to  the  condition  of  a  bank  making  such  a  return.    A 
large  amount  of  overdrawn  accounts  might  in  one  case  be  indicative  of  gross  mis- 
management.   It  might  in  another  case  be  perfectly  compatible  with  the  security  of 
a  bank,  acting  on  the  Scotch  principle,  and  making  advances  at  interest  to  customer* 
in  whom  the  bank  had  entire  confidence.    It  has  been  proposed  by  some  that  the 
shares  of  joint-stock  banks  should  be  prohibited  below  a  certain  minimum ;  that 
there  should  be  no  shares  of  amounts  less  than  £100  or  ^^0,  or  some  fixed  amount. 
But  as,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  legislature,  baok3  have  been  ettablished 
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witb  £80  and  £10  shuM,  and  now  exist,  and»  I  believe,  in  many  oases,  have  con* 
docted  their  buaineM  satisfactorily,  it  would  be  harsh  to  insist  on  a  sudden  alteratbn 
in  the  amount  of  shares  in  the  case  of  existing  banks.  Then,  again,  as  to  calling  on 
sU  existing  banks  to  invest  a  portion  of  their  capital  in  government  securities,  I  have 
considered  this  maturely;  but  I  see  great  difficulty  m  the  way  of  forcing  npon 
existing  banks  any  oomoulsory  arrangement  of  this  nature,  little  prospect  of  any 
additional  security  from  loss.  As  to  future  companies  we  have  a  right  to  make 
what  regulations  we  please,  and  to  adopt  as  to  them  what  we  ma^  deem  a  better 
principle  for  thdr  establishment.  We  propose,  then,  that  no  new  joint-stock  bank 
of  deposit  (of  course  it  cannot  be  one  of  issue)  shall  be  constituted  except  upon 
spplieation  to  a  department  of  the  government  for  this  purpose;  that  there  shall 
be  a  registration  of  the  prospectus,  a  certain  amount  of  paid-up  capital,  and  a  limi- 
tstion  as  to  the  nominal  amount  of  each  share.  We  propose  also  to  require  that  the 
deed  of  settlement  should  be  drawn  up  according  to  a  prescribed  form.  '  The  deeds 
St  present  are  drawn  up  according  to  no  fixed  form,  and  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  sseertatniog,  by  a  reference  to  the  deeds  of  settlement,  from  their  complexity  and 
wsot  of  uniformity,  what  are  the  powers  and  liabilities  of  banks,  and  what  are  the 
regulations  nnd^  which  they  act.  We  expect  that  new  banks  wiH  be  constituted, 
cooforming  to  the  principles  we  thus  establish;  issuing,  if  they  are  banks  of  issue, 
the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  by  their  conformity  to  those  principles,  estab- 
lishing claims  upon  the  public  confidence.  They  may,  no  doubt,  interfere  with  the 
bttsioess  and  profits  of  existing  banks;  but  we  excliMle.no  existing  bank  from  the 
power  of  adapting  the  new  regulations  to  its  own  concerns,  and  we  consider  that  species 
of  iaterference  which  arises,  not  from  vexatioas  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of 
sn  existing  bank,  but  from  a  purification  and  improvement  of  the  system  of  banking, 
to  be  perfectly  legitimate.  Haring  thus  stated  the  proposed  regulations  as  to  the 
other  banks,  I  now  revert  to  the  position  of  the  Baiy^  of  England,  and  the  relation 
b  which  it  is  to  stand  to  the  government.  I  interrupted  my  statement  as  to  the  bank, 
because  I  can  make  our  proposed  relations  to  the  bank  more  intelligible  by  having 
first  described  the  regulations  applicable  to  other  banking  establishments.  I  have 
ftatcd  that  the  issue  of  the  banks  are  to  be  npon  bullion  and  upon  a  fixed  amount  of  se- 
coritica.  We  propose  that  ^£14,000,000  should  be  that  amount  of  securities.  Seeing 
no  sdvantage  in  a  change,  we  propose  to  continue  upon  the  present  terms  the  existing 
lota  of  j£  11,000,000,  made  by  the  bank  to  the  government,  at  8  per  cent.  This 
debt  of  the  government  to  the  bank  is  to  be  assigned  as  part  of  the  security  on  which  the 
issues  of  the  bank  are  to  take  phice.  There  will  then  remun  j£3,000,000  of  addi* 
tiooal  seeorities.  Exchequer  Bills  or  other  securities,  over  which  the  bank  are  to  have 
entire  eontroL  We  propose  that  the  Bank  should  have  a  right,  in  case  of  necessity,  to 
limit  its  isenea  upon  that  portion  of  the  securities,  via.  £3,000,000.  Circumstances  might 
possibly  arise  in  which  the  bank  might  find  it  necessary  to  restrict  its  issues  within  the 
sffionnt  of  £14,000,000.  In  that  case  the  bank  will  have  full  power  to  diminish  the 
A000,000  of  securities  which  are  to  be  deposited  in  addition  to  the  £11,000,000  of 
debt  assigned.  I  can  hardly  conceive  a  case  in  which  it  would  be  advisable  to  limit  the 
iisues  toless  than  £1 1,000,000.  I  have  said  that  the  bank  shall  be  restricted  from  issu- 
ing notes  upon  securities  to  any  greater  extent  than  £14,000,000.  This  restriction 
applies,  however,  to  ordinary  circumstances,  and  the  present  state  of  the  affairs  of  the 
faaok.  Tbeca^  may  occur  in  which  it  would  be  reasonable,  and  Indeed  might  be  neces- 
nry,  that  there  should  be  an  increase  of  the  issues  of  the  bank  upon  securities.  Suppose 
the  country  circulation  to  amount  to  £8,000,000,  and  of  this  amount  £2,000,000  to  be 
withdrawn,  either  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  banks,  or  in  consequence  of 
sgreements  with  the  Bank  of  England  to  issue  Bank  of  England  paper— in  that  case, 
in  order  to  supply  the  void,  it  may  be  necessary  that  the  bank  should  make  an 
increased  issue.  A  part  of  this  issue  may  fdriy  be  made  upon  securities.  Our  pro- 
posal is,  that  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  such  an  issue  shall  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  the  government;  and  that  no  increased  issue  upon  securities  shall  take  place 
without  a  communication  irom  tlie  bank  to  the  government,  and  without  the  ex- 
press nnction  of  three  members  of  the  government:  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
the  CbsDceilor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  We  do 
not  contemplate,  and  do  not  intend  to  provide  for,  an  increased  issue  upon  securities 
in  any  other  case  than  that  to  which  I  have  referred,  namely,  the  supply  of  a  void 
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caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  some  considerable  portion  of  the  existing  con  ntrj  cir- 
culation.   Let  nie  here  advert  to  an  enactment  which  passed  when  the  Bank  Charter 
was  last  continued,  which  passes  by  the  name  of  the  Leg^l  Tender  Claase.     It 
enabled  other  banks  than  the  Bank  of  England  to  pay  their  notes  in  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  thus  relieved  them  from  the  obligation  of  paying  in  coin.     I 
opposed  this  clause  at  the  time,  considering  it  to  be  at  variance  with  the  principle  of 
immediate  convertibility.     I  do  not  now  propose  to  repeal  it,  seeing  that  it  has  been 
in  operation  for  several  years,  and  that  it  may  facilitate  the  substitution  of  Bank  nf 
England  notes  for  the  notes  of  other  banks.     It  may  serve  to  increase  the  controlling 
influence  of  the  bank,  and  to  habituate  the  public  to  the  use  of  its  nutes.     The 
consequences  either  of  the  continuance  or  of  the  repeal  of  the  clause  are  probably 
less  than  is  generally  supposed.     I  will  now  detail  the  pecuniary  engagements  made 
wiih  the  bank  upon  the  part  of  government.     The  bank  is  to  retain  the  privilege  of 
issuing  notes  on  securities  to  the  amount  of  j£]  4,000,000.     On  an  interest  of  three 
per  cent.,  the  gross  gains  of  the  bank  upon  this  total  of  bsue  would  be  £420,000. 
In  estimating  the  net  profits,  we  must  consider  the  deductions  to  be  made.     First, 
what  is  the  cost  of  the  issue  ?    The  bank,  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  conducts  its 
issue  on  a  liberal  principle.     It  does  not  reissue  notes ;  it  provides  the  means  of 
keeping  every  note  issued  within  ten  years ;  it  gives  therefore  great  facilities  to  the 
public  in  the  detection  of  fraud,  or  the  tracing  of  transactions  within  that  period. 
The  total  cost  to  the  bank,  on  an  issue  of  £20,000,000,  has  been  estimated  (by  the 
committee  of  1839)  at  £l  17,000,  but  I  am  inclined  to  estimate  it  at  about  £l  13,000, 
which  taken  from  £420,000,  leaves  £307,000.     There  is  then  to  be  deducted  about 
£60,000  composition  with  the  Stamp  Office,  for  the  privil^e  of  issuing  notes.  There 
is  also  about  £24,000  paid  by  the  bank  to  those  bankers  who  undertake  to  issue 
Bank  of  England  notes,  receiving  a  commission  of  one  per  cent.     The  result  is, 
after  subtracting  these  items,  ^hat  there  would  be  a  net  profit  of  £220,000  derived 
from  the  issuing  of  notes.    What  is  the  sum  we  are  to  claim  from  the  bank  for  con- 
tinued privileges  ?    The  bank  think  we  ought  to  make  a  material  deduction  from 
the  sum  fixed  when  the  charter  was  last  renewed,  and  paid  at  present,  namely, 
£120,000;    But  though  in  some  respects  we  affect  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the 
bank,  we  give  to  the  bank  increased  control  over  the  paper  currency,  and  increased 
stability  to  their  banking  business.    We  have^  therefore,  insisted  on  an  equal  pay- 
ment in  future.     We  have,  of  course,  had  negotiations  on  the  subject;  and  I  mast, 
in  justice  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  conducted  it  on  the  part  of  the  bank  (the 
Governor  and  deputy  Governor,)  declare  that  I  never  saw  men  influenced  by  more 
disinterested  or  more  public-spirited  motives  than  they  have  evinced  throughout 
our  communications  with  them.     They  have  reconciled  their  duties  as  managers  of 
a  great  institution,  bound  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  proprietors,  with  enlightened 
and  comprehensive  views  of  the  public  interests.     I  hope  the  House  will  feel  that, 
in  the  resolutions  which  I  intend  to  propose,  there  is  nothing  to  whrch  the  bank  and 
the  country  ought  not  to  accede  with  readiness^     Hitherto  the  Bank  of  England  has 
been  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  government  a  sum  of  £120,000.     I  now  propose  that 
the  bank  should,  in  addition  to  that  sum,  pay  once  for  all  £60,000,  being  the  amount 
of  fixed  annual  composition  for  the  issue  of  its  notes,  which  will  bring  the  entire 
amount  to  a  sum  of  £160,000,  to  be  paid  annually  by  the  bank.    The  net  profit  of 
the  bank,  to  be  derived  from  the  issue  of  notes,  will  probably  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
£100,000.     The  House  will  no  doubt  bear  in  mind,  that  the  public  pay  to  the  bank 
an  annual  sum  of  £248,000  under  the  provisions  of  certain  Acts  of  Parliament,  on 
account  of  the  management,  by  the  bank,  of  the  public  debt.    From  this  payment  of 
£248,000  will  hereafter  be  deducted  £180,000,  leaving  the  total  payment  of  the 
public  to  the  bank,  on  the  balance  of  the  two  accounts,  a  sum  of  £68,000.    As  to 
the  duration  of  the  Charter,  we  propose  that  it  should  be  renewed  for  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years,  with  a  power  of  revision  by  parliament  at  the  expiration  of  ten 
years.    We  propose,  however,  a  departure  from  the  arrangement  made  when  the 
Charter  was  last  renewed,  in  the  following  respects.     Under  the  existing  Charter, 
the  power  to  revise  accrues  at  the  expiration  often  years;  but,  if  the  opportunity  be 
not  then  taken  advantage  of,  the  Charter  will  endure  without  alteration  for  a  further 
period  of  eleven  years.     We  propose  that  at  any  time,  afler  the  lapse  of.  ten  yesrs 
there  shall  be  the  power  of  revision;  tliat  parliament,  for  instance,  may  permit 
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tvelfe  or  fifteen  years  to  pass,  aDd  may  then,  should  thev  think  fit,  revise  the  Char- 
ter of  the  hank,  and  its  relation  to  the  goYernment.  Of  Ireland  and  Scotland  I  have 
hitherto  made  no  mention ;  I  propose  to  reserve  for  separate  legislation  the  state  of 
the  currency  of  each  of  those  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  prohibition 
agsiast  the  establishment  of  new  banks  of  issue  will  extend  to  .them.  They,  also, 
will  be  included  in  those  enactments  which  will  require  the  performance  for  the 
future,  of  certain  conditions  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  new  Joint-stock  Banks. 
But  I  bare  thought  it  more  prudent  to  deal,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  issue  of 
promissory  notes  in  England  and  Wales;  to  establish  certain  principles  for  the  regu- 
iitioo  of  that  portion  of  the  circulation ;  and  to  leave  Ireland  and  Scotland  for 
future  legialation,  in  respect  to  their  paper  currency.  That  currency  stands  on  a 
(liferent  footing  in  each  country,  from  that  in  which  it  stands  in  this  part  of  the 
United  Kingdorn;  and  the  single  measure  I  have  to  propose  is  so  extensive,  and 
sheets  such  numerous  and  powerful  interests,  that  I  have  been  unwilling  to  encum- 
ber it  with  enactments  requiring  separate  consideration,  or  to  cloud  the  prospects  of 
success,  by  having  to  encounter  too  powerful  a  combination  of  opponents.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  to  banks  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  law  permits  the  issue  of 
Doles  of  a  less  value  than  five  pounds,  and  that  in  Scotland  there  is  no  single  bank 
partakiDg  of  the  character  of  the  Bank  of  England.  In  Ireland  there  is  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  with  privileges  somewhat  similar  to  the  Bank  of  England;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  are  so  far  different,  that  I  should  be 
uowillingto  propose  any  measure  affecting  the  circulation  either  of  Scotland  or  Irc- 
landf  without  the  opportunity  of  much  more  mature  consideration  than  it  has  been  in 
the  power  of  the  government  to  give  to  this  branch  of  the  subject.  Permit  me,  before 
I  conclude,  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  outlines  of  the  plan  recommended  by  her  Ma- 
jest  js  servants.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Bank  of  England  shall  conti  nue  in  possessron 
uf  its  jyresent  privileges — that  it  shall  retain  the  exclusive  right  of  issue,  within  a 
district  of  which  sizty.five  miles  from  London  as  a  centre  is  the  radius.  The  pri- 
vate banks  within  that  district,  which  now  actually  issue  notes,  will,  of  course,  be 
permitted  to  continue  their  issues  to  the  amount  of  the  average  of  the  last  two  years. 
Two  departments  of  the  bank  will  be  constituted :  one  for  the  issue  of  notes,  the 
(Hher  for  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  business  of  banking.  The  bullion  now  in 
the  pQsseuion  of  the  bank  will  be  transferred  to  the  Issue  Department.  The  issue 
of  notes  will  be  restricted  to  an  issue  of  £14,000,000  upon  securities — the  remainder 
being  issued  upon  bullion — and  governed  in  amount  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  stock 
of  bollioo.  If  there  be,  under  certain  defined  circumstances,  an  increase  of  the  issues 
of  securities,  it  can  only  fake  place  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  govern- 
loent;  and  the  profit  derivable  from  such  issue  will  belong  to  the  public.  Bankers 
oow  actually  enjoving  the  privilege  of  issue,  will  be  allowed  to  continue  their  issues, 
provided  the  maximum  in  the  case  of  each  bank  does  not  exceed  the  average  of  a 
certain  prescribed  period.  A  weekly  publication  of  issues  will  be  requir^  from 
every  bank  of  issue.  The  names  of  shareholders  and  partners  in  all  banks  will  be 
registered  and  published.  No  new  bank  of  issue  can  be  hereafter  formed,  and  no 
Joint-stock  company  for  banking  purposes  can  be  established,  except  after  applica- 
tion to  the  government,  and  compliance  with  various  regulations  which  will  be 
hereafter  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  parliament.  I  have  now  concluded  the 
duty  which  I  have  to  perform,  and  trust  I  have  clearly  explained  to  the  House  the 
prioeiplet  and  details  of  the  plan  which  the  government  proposes  for  the  future  regu- 
latioQ  of  the  currency,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  founded.  I  ask  for  no 
vote  to-night  on  the  resolutions  which  I  shall  propose  proformA^  and,  if  I  might  give 
advice  on  &ach  a  subject,  would  recommend  the  postponement  of  discussion  to  a 
future  day.  To-morrow  the  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  with  the  bank, 
explaining  more  in  detail  our  communications  with  the  bonk,  and  the  nature  of  the 
pecnniary  arrangements  between  the  bank  and  the  government,  will  be  laid  upon 
the  table.  The  knowledge  of  that  correspondence  is  important  as  a  preliminary  to 
full  and  satisfactory  discussion  on  the  merits  of  our  proposal.  Considering  the  part 
which  I  tnok  in  tbe  year  1819  in  terminating  the  system  of  inconvertible  paper  cur- 
rency, and  in  re-establishing  the  ancient  standard  of  value,  it  will  no  doubt  be  a 
source  of  great  personal  satisfaction  to  nie,  if  I  shall  now  succeed,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  quarter  of  a  ceotury  since  those  measures  were  adopted,  in  obtaining  tbe  assent  of 
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tlw  House  to  proposals  which  are,  in  fact,  the  complement  of  them,  and  which  are 
calculated  to  guarantee  their  permanenee,  and  to  facilitate  their  practical  operation. 
But  my  gratification  will  be  of  a  higher  and  purer  nature  than  any  connected  with 
the  satisfoction  of  personal  feelinffs,  if  I  may  look  forward  to  the  mitigation  or  ter- 
mination of  evik,  siich  as  those  which  have  at  yarious  times  afflicted  the  country  ia 
consequence  of  rapid  fluctuation  in  the  amount  and  value  of  the  medium  of  exehaoge. 
When  I  call  to  mind  the  danger  to  which  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  expowd, 
the  various  eflfects  of  a  sudden  change  from  an  overabundant  to  a  contracted  circula- 
tion, the  reckless  speculation  of  some  of  the  Joint-stock  Banks,  the  losses  entailed 
on  their  shareholders,  the  insolvency  of  so  many  private  banks,  the  miserable  amouDt 
of  the  dividends  which  have  in  nmny  cases  been  paid,  the  ruin  inflicted  on  innocent 
creditors,  the  shock  to  public  and  private  credit,  then  indeed  I  rejoice,  on  public 
grounds,  in  the  hope,  that  the  wisdom  of  parliament  will  at  length  devise  measures 
which  shall  inspire  just  confidence  in  the  medium  of  exchange,  shall  put  a  check  on 
improvident  speculations,  and  shall  ensure,  so  far  as  legislation  can  ensure,  the  just 
reward  of  industry,  and  the  legitimate  profit  of  commercial  enterprise  conducted  with 
integrity,  and  controlled  by  provident  calculation.  The  right  hon.  tmronet  con- 
cluded by  moving — **  That  it  is  expedient  to  continue  to  the  Bank  of  England,  for 
a  time  to  be  limited,  certain  of  the  privileges  now  by  law  vested  in  that  corporation, 
aubject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  provided  by  any  Act  to  be  passed  for  that 
purpose." 

Resolution  agreed  to  ^pro  formA,  and  the  House  resumed.     Committee  to  sit 
again. 
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Mat  13,  1844. 

This  bill  having  been  read  a  third  time,  Lord  Ashley  rose,  and  moved  the  addition 
of  the  clause  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  of  young 
persons  in  factories  to  eleven  hours  per  day,  up  to  October  1847,  and  to  ten  houn 
per  day  after  that  period. 

The  clause  was  brought  up  and  read  the  first  time.  On  the  question,  *<  That  the 
aaid  clause  be  read  a  second  time,"  a  very  long  discussion  ensued,  towards  the  cloce 
of  which — 

Sib  Robkbt  Pbsl  said — ^I  am  certainly  very  sorry  to  trouble  the  House  at  thU 
hour  of  the  morning ;  but  I  do  think  it  is  of  great  importance  that  we  should  come 
to  some  decision  on  the  subject  without  much  further  protraction  of  the  discussion ; 
and  I  think,  at  the  same  time,  that  1  should  abandon  the  duty  which  I  have  to  per- 
form in  thu  House,  if  I  did  not  state,  without  reserve  and  without  hesitation,  the 
strong  opinions  which  I  entertain  upon  the  bill  now  under  consideration.  The 
question  for  the  House  to  decide  is,  shall  we  at  this  early  period  curtail  factory 
labour  to  the  extent  of  two  hours  a  day  ? — that  is  the  question.  Of  what  avail  is  it 
to  taunt  us  with  a  violation  of  principle  ?  If  necessary,  the  House  may  reject  oor 
proposition,  but  what  vindication  is  it  of  you  that  you  alter  our  alleged  violacioo 
of  principle  from  twelve  hours  to  ten  ?  You  say  that  her  Majesty's  gov«iimeot 
have  committed  an  error  in  proposing  a  twelve  hours'  clause,  and  you  say  that  that 
error  shall  justify  you  in  interfering  with  adult  labour.  Now,  for  the  present  I  will 
put  the  question  of  principle  altogether  aside,  and  I  will  discuss  the  matter  with 
you  as  a  question  of  degree ;  but  I  tell  you  first  that  we,  the  |^vernment,  have 
arrived  at  the  utmost  limit  to  which  we  can  go  in  a  case  of  this  kind — we  hare 
reached  the  utmost  extent  to  which  we  can  agree  to  limit  the  labour  of  adults. 
At  the  same  time,  remember  that  our  error,  if  we  have  committed  one,  will  be  no 
vindication  of  you  for  adopting  an  impolitic  measure.  Prove  me  wrong  if  you  cao, 
but  do  not  taunt  me  with  doing  that  which  yon  have  done  yourselves ;  for  you  han 
violated  principle  just  as  much  as  we  have.  Again,  I  recur  to  the  question  which 
the  House  has  to  decide — is  it  politic,  or  is  it  not,  to  limit  the  hours  of  labour  lo 
factories  to  ten  ?  As  I  before  said,  I  will  discuss  this  with  you  as  a  question  of  d^ 
gree ;  and,  in  such  a  discussion,  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  what  is  the  advantage  of 
referring  to  the  Corn-laws  ?    If  you  ask  me  what  I  think  of  the  Corn-laws,  I  ao 
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prepared  to  state  my  opiolons ;  but  why  in  the  present  discussion  tell  us  that  we  are 
ioeonsisteBt  because  we  maintain  the  Cori>-laws?    Granted  that  we  maintain  a 
resrriction  upon  com,  how  can  that  justify  you  for  imposing  other  restrictions  upon 
the  manolactures  of  the  country  ?    Take  either  branch  of  the  dilemma,  and  you 
DiBt  find  yourselves  equally  embarrassed.    Agree  with  us  that  the  Corn-laws  hap- 
pea  to  be  justified  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  then  vou  cannot 
with  any  consistency  be  favourable  to  the  imposition  of  any  such  restriction  as  this 
tefl  hours*  clause.    Say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Corn-laws  ought  to  be  removed, 
ud  how  can  you  consistently  set  them  free  and  impose  restrictions  upon  any  other 
bnneh  ai  trade  ?    How  can  you  restrict  labour  if  you  set  free  commerce  P    How  do 
jwi  Kooaetle  the  one  or  the  other  with  justice  P    You  tell  us  that  the  extent  of  your 
interierenee  is  very  trifling,  that  it  only  goes  the  length  of  two  hours  in  the  work 
of  the  day;  but  have  you  forgotten  that  in  all  these  cases  there  is  a  vast  machine 
at  work ;  that  in  fixing  the  emplojrment  of  adult  males  you  limit  the  labour  of  the 
machiae  ?    The  factories  at  present  employ  the  power  of  about  100,000  horses. 
The  quantity  of  goods  exported  amounts  to  ;^  1,000,000.    Now,  in  the  present  bill, 
it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  ;£35,000,000  of  exports.    We  have  a  steam-engine  power 
eqasi  to  100,000  horses.     This  power  gives  employment  to  450,000  persons,  and  I 
will  state  the  grounds  of  this  calculation.     In  the  year  1839,  the  horse-power  em- 
ployed in  machinery  was  estimated  upon  good  authority  at  rather  below  97,000, 
and  the  persons  employed  in  connection  with  that  machinery  at  430,000,  being  four 
and  a  half  persons  for  each  horse-power.     Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  amount  of  machinery  employed,  which  probably  would  justify  us 
iQ  fiziog  the  present  amount  at  100,000  horse-power,  and  this  would  give  a  propor- 
tiooate  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  employed,  which  fixes  them  at  about 
450,000,    Of  these  persons  the  average  weekly  wages  is  10«.     Taking  the  children 
and  men  one  with  another,  the  average  weekly  wages  cannot  be  less  than  10«.,  which 
giw  a  gross  weekly  payment  of  ;£225,000  for  factory  labour,  paid  to  450,000 
penoos.    But  what  says  the  hon.  member  for  Lambeth  upon  this  point  P    He  said 
that  we  could  not  get  at  the  number ;  and  that  even  if  we  did  it  would  hardly  prove 
considerable,  compared  with  the  whole  population.    [Mr.  Hawes :  What  I  stated  was 
nmplj  in  answer  to  th%  statements  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  the  Homo  Secretary, 
that  the  account  must  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  whole  population.]  But  what 
1  saj  is,  that  this  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  factories  to  ten,  is  no  test  of 
the  degree  in  which  the  measure  will  interfere  with  the  manufacturers  and  with  the 
jaboorers  generally  of  the  countir.    In  our  factories  an  immense  amount  of  power 
in  machinery  is  employed,  which  must  be  governed  and  controlled  by  a  directing 
mind,  and  therefore,  by  your  interference,  you  do  not  merely  contract  the  manual 
labour  of  a  few  men,  you  limit  the  operations  of  mind,  and  of  that  wonderful  ma- 
cbiiwnr  which  assists  in  the  production  of  articles  intended  both  for  the  home  and 
foreign  market.    But  even  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  immediate  connection 
vith  the  machine  that  you  throw  out  of  labour  is  not  the  whole  consideration. 
Wbeo  you  throw  a  certain  number  of  factory  labourers  out  of  occupation,  you  take 
awiy  employment  from  a  much  greater  number  than  if  you  legislated  to  the  same 
extent  upon  an  equal  number  of  persons  engaged  in  spade  husbandry.    Prohibit  the 
ose  of  one  spade,  and  only  one  individual  loses  his  work,  but  how  many  are  thrown 
into  idleness  by  the  stoppage  of  a  single  steam  engine — a  power  1,000  times  as  great 
as  that  of  a  single  spade,  or  any  other  simple  instrument  ?    In  looking  at  a  question 
of  this  kind,  we  must  look  at  all  the  incidents  of  the  case ;  we  must  remember  that 
ta  ciianging  the  hours  of  labour  from  twelve  to  ten,  we  are  dealing  with  an  amount 
of  we^ly  w^es  of  not  less  than  £225,000,  and  the  efi^ect  of  this  is  to  lay  a  tax  upon 
i^boar  of  not  less  than  16^  per  cent.    It  is  an  income-tax  upon  the  poor  man  of  16} 
per  cent.,  when  you  deny  him  a  command  over  his  own  labour,  and  say  he  shall  work 
only  ten  hours,  instead  of  twelve.    Tiiat  1 6|  per  cent,  amounts  to  £36,000  of  weekly 
wages  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross  sum  of  £225,000.    That,  however,  is  not  the 
vbole  amoant  of  the  loss,  for  16|  per  cent,  does  not  cover  the  whole  sum ;  fixed 
eapital  will  suflbr  by  your  proposed  change  in  a  corresponding  degree,  and  the  manu- 
facturer to  compensate  himself  will  still  further  reduce  wages,  and,  looking  at  the 
aiDOQnt  thai  deducted  from  the  retail  trade,  I  beg  the  House  to  contemplate  for  a 
notncat  the  eflbct  of  such  a  measure  as  this  upon  a  single  mill  in  Manchester.    The 
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case  of  ihb  mill  is  a  fair  test  of  what  may  be  the  probable  effect  of  this  measQfe  npoo 
other  establishments.  The  owners  of  this  mill  hold  their  water-power  upon  lease. 
They  neyer  conteqophited  such  an  interference  as  the  present,  they  have  do  clause  in 
their  lease  to  protect  them  from  tlte  interference  of  parliament,  and  what  are  they 
now  to  do  with  all  their  arraoffements  and  liabilities  founded  upon  the  baaiB  of  Ciie 
existing  law  ?  In  that  mill  they  at  present  work  twelTe  hours  a-day.  There  are 
475  persons  employed  in  it,  of  whom  119  are  adult  males;  the  remaining  number, 
856|  would  have  their  hours  of  labour  also  curtailed ;  and  why  should  all  this  take 
place  ? — ^for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  social  condition  of  the  people  employed  ta 
that  mill.  Let  the  House  only  look  at  the  state  of  health  of  the  persons  employed 
in  that  miU.  Out  of  475,  only  seven  are  absent  on  account  of  illness.  That  is  to 
say,  that  only  one  in  68  is  incapacitated  on  account  of  illness,  being  1^  per  cent  on 
the  475.  Of  the  whole  thus  employed,  259  reside  in  Manchester,  and  216  of  the 
number  have  been  attracted  to  that  establishment :  they  have  been  allured  to  it  by 
a  high  rate  of  wages,  and  they  have  been  toiling  during  a  period  of  prosperity  in 
trade,  to  make  a  provision  which  shall  guard  them  against  ihe  evils  of  poverty  ia 
old  age.  You  tell  these  poor  people  that  they  are  not  to  make  the  most  of  their 
labour  while  they  can,  and  then  you  tell  me  that  the  prohibition  is  for  their  physical 
comfort,  their  moral  improvement,  and  their  social  happiness.  I  admit  freely,  that 
our  first  consideratiou  ou(^ht  to  be  the  moral  habits  of  our  people.  Bat  let  ns  now 
observe  the  effect  of  the  restrit^tions  of  factory  labour  upon  other  descriptions  of  labour 
not  immediately  connected  with  factory  labour.  I  was  told  the  other  night  that  I 
ought  not  to  refer  to  the  trades  connected  with  the  working  of  metals—tbat  I  have 
no  right  to  say  that  the  labour  there  is  more  oppressive,  and  the  labourers  more  en- 
titled to  interference  and  protection,  because  it  is  said  that  with  those  trades  parlia* 
ment  would  interfere  if  it  could ;  but  let  us  observe  the  effect  upon  other  branches  of 
industry,  indirectly  connected  with  factory  labour.  I  am  now  discussing  the  questtoo 
upon  the  moral  and  social  view — keeping  the  commercial  view  of  the  subject  entirely 
apart,  and  out  of  consideration  for  the  present.  Now,  what  effect  will  a  tax  uptm 
machinery  to  the  amount  of  16  per  cent. — that  very  tax  for  which  all  along  the  hand- 
loom  weavers  have  been  contending — what  effect  will  it  have  upon  hand-labour? 
The  hand -loom  weavers  have  always  been  saying,  *'See  Ifow  we  are  affected  by 
machinery — it  destroys  our  trade — it  ruins  ourselves  and  families— impose  a  tax  upon 
it,  that  we  may  have  a  chance  of  a  fair  competition.**  Now,  that  is  the  very  thim; 
that  you  are  going  to  do.  You  are  about  to  give  a  stimulus  to  the  band* loom  weaver» 
— but  their  condition  has  occupied  your  attention,  you  have  appointed  oommittefri  of 
the  House  to  consider  that  condition,  you  have  established  commissions,  and  you 
have  sent  down  sub- commissioners,  to  examine  evidence  upon  the  spot.  The  effect 
of  your  measure  will  no  doubt  be,  to  give  to  that  trade  a  short-lived  prosperity';  bat, 
by  affording  this  premium,  are  you  advancing  the  morality,  or  the  social  oomfort<. 
of  the  labouring  people  of  the  country  ?  You  have  OTidence  upon  the  point.  The 
hand-loom  weavers  exist,  in  different  parts,  in  great  numbers.  They  have  been 
languishing  hitherto,  and  nothing  but  a  tax  upon  machinery  could  give  them  even 
a  short-lived  chance  of  success.  Here  u  the  report  of  the  commissioners.  No«, 
first,  as  to  the  number  of  hours.  You  complain  of  twelve  hours*  labour  in  fiictories. 
What  is  the  number  you  find  stated  here,  as  Ihe  common  hours  of  the  hand-louni 
weavers,  which,  mark,  you  cannot  control,  unless  you  admit  the  right  of  interference 
in  every  individual  house,  and  upon  every  individual  loom  f  With  referenee  to  (bif 
class  of  operatives,  Mr.  Muggeridge  reports: — ^^  lam  of  opinion  that  the  ordinary 
hours  of  labour  of  the  weaver,  when  work  is  attainable,  may  be  estimated,  on  the 
average,  at  fourteen  daily.  I  tliink  the  weavers  wait  for,  or  are  out  of  work,  about 
one-fourth  of  their  time,  on  an  average  of  years.  In  the  township  of  Briereliffi?  with 
Entwistle,  in  this  neighbourhood,  Mr.  James  Smith  of  Haggate,  stated — *  Our  ten- 
ants are  nearly  all  weavers.  There  has  been  no  payment  of  rents  for  the  last  two 
half-yearly  rent  days,  in  our  township,  and  a  third  i^  fast  approaching.*  In  a  survey 
of  this  township,  I  found  171  families  of  weavers,  numbering  9&  persons,  ami 
possessing  606  looms,  all  then  employed.  Their  gross  earnings  for  the  week  were 
£S5  :  16 : 6,  or  lOf.  Oid.  per  family,  from  which,  it  was  alleged,  £30 : 4 :  10  must 
be  deducted  for  expenses,  giving  net  6$,  6d.  per  family,  on  an  average  of  3^  looms  to 
each  family." 
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Toa  doiTt  attempt  to  interfere  with  this  description  of  labour,  because  you  feel  it 
Toold  be  impossible,  unless  you  establish  a  system  t>f  domestic  inquisition  through* 
out  every  bouse  wherein  the  business  is  carried  on.  True  it  is,  they  are  without 
vork  three  or  four  months  in  the  year.  Mr.  Hickson,  a  competent  authority  on 
this  subject,  sutes,  that — '*  Weaving^,  as  a  domestic  occupation,  among  the  hand- 
loom  ootton-weaTcrs,  in  carried  on  in  circumstances  more  pr^odicial  to  health,  and 
ar  a  greater  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort,  than  weaving  in  any  other  brunch.  The 
great  majority  of  hand-loom  cotton -weavers  work  in  cellars,  sufficiently  light  to 
enable  them  to  ^brow  the  shuttle,  but  cheerless,  because  seldom  visited  by  the  sun. 
The  reason  that  cellars  are  chosen,  is  because  cotton  requires  ^o  be  woven  damp. 
The  air,  therefore,  must  befool  and  moist,  instead  of  warm  and -dry.  Unhappily, 
the  medium  which  might  be  preserved,  without  injury  to  the  constitution,  and  which 
is  preserved  in  the  best  power-loom  factories,  the  impoverished  hand-loom  cotton- 
vearers  are  obliged  often  to  disregard.  I  have  seen  them  working  in  cellars  dug 
o'lt  of  an  uodraiaed  swamp;  the  streets  formed  by  their  houses,  without  sewers,  and 
flooded  with  rain :  the  water,  therefore,  running  down  the  bare  walls  of  the  cellars, 
and  rendering^  them  unfit  ibr  the  abode  of  dogs  or  rats.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
<i2rker  picture ;  and  it  may  surprise  the  denouncers  of  our  factory  system,  to  find  all 
the  vices  «nd  miserie.4  which  they  attribute  to  it  flourishing  so  rankly,  in  the  midst 
of  a  population,  not  only  beyond  the  walls  of  a  factory,  but  also  beyond  the  contamina- 
lioQ  of  a  lai^gpetown.  Still  more,  that  these  vices  and  miseries  decline,  as  the  popu- 
Ution  emerges  from  the  condition,  which  might  have  been  fondly  anticipated  to  be 
ooe  of  rural  innocence  and  happiness,  to  be  a  town,  and  factory  population.  For 
the  single- band  trade  of  the  country,  not  only  exhibits  the. greatest  demoralisation  at 
home,  but  helps  to  fill  the  criminal  calendars  of  neighbouring  counties." 

So  I  say,  that  I  doubt  the  policy  of  discouraging  the  factories,  if  the  consequence 
be  to  give  a  premium  to  a  trade  more  immoral,  more  oppressive,  and  less  productive. 
Now,  allow  me  shortly  to  refer  to  the  arguments  by  which  this  measure  is  attempted 
u>  be  sufiCained.  I  will  simply  «tate  them,  and  will  not  introduce  one  superfluous 
word,  in  giving  what  I  consider  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  each.  First,  then,  it  is 
itated,  that  by  limiting  the  number  of  hours  to  ten, -as  much  work  will  be  done  as 
with  twelve  hours*  Ubour— that  there  will  be  such  an  exercise  of  animal  spirit  and 
strength,  on  the  part  of  the  labourer,  as  more  than  to  compensate  for  the  difierence 
in  time.  That  is  the  statement,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  an  assumption  entirely  with- 
out foundation.  As  the  hon.  gentleman  s&ya,  it  might  be  true  of  manual  labour, 
but,  with  cegard  to  the  work  done  by  machinery,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is 
quite  impossible.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  actual  amount  of  work 
perfuroMMl  in  a  factory,  in  which  the  mill  happened,  for  a  time,  to  be  in  operation  for 

a  ten  hours.  The  account  was  kept  without  any  reference  to  the  present  question, 
[  think  it  affords  a  good  indication  of  the  general  results  of  ten  hours'  labour.  From 
March  to  July,  1 842,  a  period  of  fifteen  weeks,  the  mill  was  worked  for  twelve  hours,  for 
five  days,  and  the  usual  aime  upon  the  Saturday.  After  that  time,  it  was  com- 
pelled to  work  five^sixths  of  the  time— ten  hours,  instead  of  twelve,  during  five  days. 
Kow,  the  average  weekly  produce,  when  the  time  of  working  was  twelve  hours  a  day, 
was  119,000  hanks-of  cotton.  According  to  the  difiVrenoe  in  the  time  of  labour,  the 
proportionate  amount  produced  under  the  ten  to  that  produced  under  the  twelve 
hours  would  be  09,574  hanks.  You  argue,  however,  that  a  greater  quantity  will 
actually  be  produced,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  strength  and  spirits  of  the 
men ;  bnt,  in  this  case,  the  fact  was,  that  less  was  produced;  that  the  actuai  amount 
produced,  was  only  99,172  hanks,  being  an  amount,  nearly  corresponding  to  the 
proportion  with  time,  but  rather  under  than  over  the  proportion.  I  have  the 
greatest-confidence  in  that  statement,  and  to  zne  it  seems  a  convincing  proof  that 
Tour  assumption  of  the  produce  of  ten  hours  labour,  being  nearly  equal  to  the 
produce  of  twelve  hours'  ^bour,  is  entirely  without  foundation.  Another  argument 
very  much  relied  upon,  put  forward  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  it  is  considered 
Quite  conclusive  on  the  subject,  is  shortly  this — it  has  been  repeated  in«very  night^s 
debate,  and  seems  very  popular — it  is  said,  that  **  which  is  morally  wron^,  can- 
not be  politically  right.''  This  is  a  sort  of  saying,  which  is  very  much  admired  in 
certain  quarters.  [Lord  Ashley:  Hear.]  But,  all  the.arguments  in  the  House  ought 
to  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  reason,  and  my  noble  friend  must  not  be  offended,  if 
189-VoLiV. 
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I  claim  the  privilege  of  submitting  bis  argument  to  the  same  (est.  '^  That  which 
13  morally  wrong,  is  not  politically  right. *^  That  is  the  principle,  but  what  is  the 
meaning  of  it  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  argument  ?  I  can  understaod  it 
in  reference  to  some  enormous  act  of  injustice  or  of  aggression,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  or  the  partition  of  Poland ;  but  I  wish  to 
know,  does  it  mean  that  I  am  bound  to  interfere  by  law  with  that  which  1 
feel  to  be  morally  wrong?  If  so,  I  distinctly  say  that  such  is  not  the  true  priD- 
ciple  of  legislation.  I  may  be,  as  perhaps  I  shall  be,  denounced  for  holding  this 
doctrine;  but  I  shall  be  utterly  regardless  of  such  denouncement,  and  shall  proc«eil 
fearless  to  examine  the  principle.  I  will  show  you  there  are  many  things  which  I 
know  to  be  morally  wrong,  with  which  neither  I  nor  you  can  interfere  in  the  way 
of  legislation ;  for  instance,  intemperance — envy,  are  great  moral  offences.  Both, 
though  convinced  that  they  are  wrong,  I  tolerate  them,  because  I  am  also  con- 
vince they  are  not  within  the  sphere  of  legislation.  However  grave  the  offeoci: 
against  morality,  the  Legislature  attempts  to  strike  a  balance,  and  sec  whether  the 
attempt  to  interfere  would  not  be  more  prejudicial  than  connivance.  But  who  is 
to  decide  the  question  of  an  act  being  immoral?  or  how  am  I  to  apply  the  rule 
of  interference  r  In  a  despotic  country  the  adoption  of  such  a  principle  might  lead 
to  justify  any  atrocity.  The  inquisition  itself  could  be  defended  upon  this  principle, 
for  it  only  attempted  to  put  down  what  it  deemed  morally  wrong  by  the  exercise  v( 
power.  But  in  this  case,  whero  I  admit  that  we  ought  to  consult  that  which  is  for 
the  lasting  benefit  of  the  people — for  the  advancement  of  morality  and  not  for  the 
increase  of  wealth — are  we  not  left  free  to  determine  whether  the  means  you  propose 
will  produce  that  end — whether  those  means  are  or  aro  not  morally  right?  In 
that  sense  I  denv,  Sir.  that  we  are  perpetrating  a  wrong  in  legislating  for  twelve 
hours*  labour  a  dfay.  Some  go,  however,  further,  and  how  am  I  to  deal  with  those 
who  advocate  eight  hours  a  day  ?  The  hon.  member  for  Oldham  (Mr«  Fielden 
says,  *^  Restrict  labour  in  factories  to  eight  hours,  there  is  no  use  in  csorying  it  ta 
ten ;  ten  hours'  labour  of  a  female,  perhaps  pregnant,  perhaps  having  a  Ia/)ge  family, 
will  leave  no  sufficient  time  for  the  performance  of  domestic  duties — ^yonr  measure 
is  incomplete,  extend  it  to  eight  hours."  Will  those  who  contend  for  this  simpl*.' 
rule,  that  what  is  morally  wrong  can*t  be  politically  right,  vote  for  a  motion  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  for  restricting  the  period  of  female  labour  to  eight  hoDr< 
a-day  ?  He  says  that  for  them  to  work  moro  is  morally  wrong ;  and  if  hon.  gen- 
tlemen dont  vote  for  it,  are  not  they  precisely  in  the  same  difficulty  that  I  am. 
who  object  to  the  limitation  of  twelve  hours?  Certainly  it  would  be  much  mort 
agreeable  to  me  to  see  women  working  ten  hours  than  twelve ;  but  balancing  the 
evils  of  the  interference  with  the  good,  seeing  on  the  one  hand  a  dimtnndon  of 
wages,  on  the  other  a  risk  of  the  loss  of  commerce,  I  fear  that  in  a  short  time  there 
would  not  be  occupation  for  the  productive  industry  of  the  country.  I  prefer  twtflvv^ 
hours  to  ten  upon  that  ground—not  abstractedly,  but  upon  a  large  and  comprehcnsiTo 
view  of  the  subject.  Why,  if  you  apply  the  same  argument  in  opposition  to  the 
bill  of  him  who  asks  you  to  limit  the  hours  of  labour  to  eight  instead  of  ten,  }'0<i 
admit  that  that  great  rule  of  legislation,  that  "  that  which  is  morally  vnrong  canoot 
be  politically  right,''  constitutes  no  rule  to  act  on ;  and  that  is  the  only  way  to  te^t 
the  proposal  of  my  noble  friend.  I  say  that  affords  no  safe  rule  for  legislotiou. 
We  meet  you  at  once  on  the  abstract  question.  Not  that  we  like  to  see  wonitti 
labouring  twelve  hours,  but  because  we  doubt  whether  we  should  not  be  doing  mon* 
that  is  morally  wrong,  by  curtailing  the  labour  and  diminishing  the  wages  ami 
the  comforts  of  the  labourers,  than  by  positively  permitting  them  to  work  the 
twelve  hours,  which  they  may  do  now.  The  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Howick) 
vindicated  his  vote  on  commercial  views,  and  I  was  rather  surprised  at  the  viev< 
which  he  took  of  the  moral  and  social  bearings  of  the  question.  I  thought  \\v 
would  have  said,  that  he  was  for  the  principle  of  non-interference,  but  that  tht^ 
was  an  exception  to  his  principles  of  political  economy;  and  I  was  surprised  in 
hear  him  attempt  to  vindicate  his  vote  by  those  novel  views  of  political  economy  aod 
foreign  trade  with  which  he  favoured  the  House.  If  I  understood  the  noble  loni 
rightly,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  great  importance  whether  or  not 
we  aro  able  to  undersell  the  Americans  in  the  Chinese  market.  I  always  thoagfat 
that  th9  more  cheaply  you  could  produce  an  article  of  manufacture  as  compared 
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*iih  another  competing  power,  the  more  it  was  for  yonr  advantage,  and  that  if  you 
eoukl  command  a  greater  quantity  of  the  produce  of  another  country — be  it  tea, 
cotton,  or  sugar— 4t  a  less  sacrifice  than  they  could  be  purchased  by  a  third  power, 
it  would  be  a  great  adrantage  to  you.  But  the  noble  lord  has  a  doctrine  that, 
beeanse  Ameriea  wants  tea,  and  levies  no  duty  on  it,  it  is  therefore  of  no  consequence 
GO  what  terms  we  meet  the  Americans  in  the  Chinese  market.  I  do  not  understand 
the  noUe  lord.  I  know  that  this  is  a  great  crisis  in  the  commerce  of  that  country. 
I  know  that  Ameriea  has  been  sending  goods  in  lai^e  quantities  to  China,  and 
rhat  the  Chinese  haTe  preference  for  English  goods,  and  that  a  great  rivalry  and 
ecntcst  for  supremacy  exist,  and  I  should,  therefore,  have  thought  that  if,  under 
sikIi  circumstances,  England  could  have  undersold  America,  it  would,  according 
to  the  doctrines  of  common  sense  and  the  received  opinions  of  writers  on  political 
ccoQomy,  have  been  a  great  advantage  to  us.  ^  The  noble  lord*s  views  of  foreign 
tnde  were  rather  peculiar.  According  to  him,  the  extent  of  the  foreign  trade 
depends  on  the  amount  of  the  articles  of  importation  for  which  you  have  a 
demand  in  your  ovrn  country.  But  on  what  does  this  demand  in  your  own  country 
depend?  I>oes  it  not  depend  on  the  profits  of  trade,  on  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  and  on  the  savings  of  industry  ?  If  I  can  save  more  money  and  moke 
more  profit  by  working  for  twelve  hours  instead  of  ten,  shall  I  not  be  able  to 
command  a  greater  quantity  of  the  commodities  of  other  countries  ?  If  I  produce 
an  article  more  cheaply,  accumulate  more  capital,  and  make  more  profit,  is  it  not 
elear  that  I  shall  have  a  greater  command  of  foreign  articles  ?  And  therefore  it  is, 
that  I  cannot  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the  noble  lord  as  to  foreign  trade,  with 
«^bit  appears  to  be  the  doctrines  which  have  prevuled  on  foreign  trade  from  the 
da js  of  Adam  Smith  to  the  present  moment.  The  noble  lord  says,  *' import  as 
moeb  as  you  can.*'  I  say,  export  as  much  as  you  can.  The  noble  lord  thinks 
fbst  profits  depend  entirely  on  imports,  and  that  imports  ensure  exports.  But 
1  say  the  profits  depend  on  exports ;  that  exports  ensure  imports,  for  you  cannot 
export  wiuont  importing  something  equivalent;  therefore,  I  say  that  the  novel 
doctrtne  of  the  noble  lord  bos  no  foundation  whatever ;  that  foreign  trade  is  a 
matter  of  barter,  and  that  the  policy  of  import  and  export  stands  on  precisely 
fbe  same  foundation.  I  am,  therefore,  not  at  all  disposed  to  agree  to  a  ten  hours' 
bill,  by  the  novel  theories  which  the  noble  lord  advanced  the  other  night,  and 
vhich  were  so  very  peculiar  and  not  well  understood.  I  admit  that  I  am  afraid  of 
foreign  competition,  and  that  the  danger  will  be  increased  by  the  restriction  on  the 
hours  of  labour  which  you  now  propose.  We  have  had  a  long  peace — industry  has 
been  uifettered,  and  a  disposition  has  been  felt  in  all  countries  to  seek  for  employment 
13  manu&ctnring  industry.  There  is  a  prospect  of  a  continuance  of  that  peace. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  equalise  the  profits  on  all  trades  in  tliis  country.  There  is 
£^  similar  tendency  throughout  the  world.  You  thought  it  advisable  to  forego  tlic 
c4?iintaffe  which  your  skill  in  machinery  gave  you  exclusively.  You  had  the  com- 
maod  of  iron  and  coal,  and  you  did  not  abandon  your  advantage  through  gcnero- 
Htv  of  feelings  of  dbinterestedness,  but  because  you  could  retain  your  exclusive 
P'^'session  of  machinery  no  longer.  You  might  keep  the  machines,  perhaps,  but  you 
couki  not  keep  the  men  who  made  them.  You  had  found  that  though  you  could 
prevent  the  export  of  whole  machines,  yet  you  could  not  prevent  the  exportation  of 
the  models,  or  of  the  machinery  in  parts.  There  was  an  attempt  at  the  Custom  House 
to  prevent  the  export  of  the  machinery,  but  all  was  in  vain— machinery  went  out. 
That  deprived  you  of  the  nominal  advantage  which  you  possessed  as  to  machinery, 
aod  made  yon  liable  to  be  undersold  by  the  rest  of  (he  world.  There  is  a  work 
written  by  a  Belgian  g^tleman.  Monsieur  Ducpetiaux,  a  member  of  a  commission 
charged  to  propose  a  prqfei  de  hi  to  regulate  the  labour  of  young  persons.  I  can- 
cot,  of  coarse,  be  certain  of  the  accuracy  of  all  his  details,  but  this  is  his  account 
ff  the  hoars  of  labour  in  difierent  countries.  He  professes  to  take  them  from  u 
French  w<vk,  pablisbed  in  1837.  Different  regulations  may  have  been  published 
naee,  but  the  work  states  the  number  of  hours  of  labour  per  week  to  be,  in  the 
Uoited  States  78;  France  72  to  84;  Prussia  72  to  90;  Switzerland  78  to  84; 
Austria  72  to  80;  Tyrol  78  to  80;  Saxony  72;  Baden  84;  Bonn  94;  and  in  England 
'•'•^,  bring  less  in  England  than  in  any  other  competing  countrv  in  Europe.  We 
baT8  pennitted  the  exportation  of  machiDes— we  have  already  less  of  weekly 
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labour  than  any  otber  country,  and  yet  now  it  is  proposed  that  those  69  hours 
should  be  reduced  to  58.  I  do  think  that  is  a  most  serious  matter,  and  It  requires 
statements  of  facts  of  a  most  unquestionable  character,  and  arguments  of  the  most 
cogent  description  to  justify  such  an  experiment.  As  it  has  been  very  truly  ssud, 
we  are  now  recovering  from  the  depression  of  four  disastrous  years;  during  which  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  effect  of  a  forced  limitation  of  the  hours 
of  labour.  We  have  seen  what  it  was  to  leave  persons  in  the  possession  of  time  for 
which  they  had  not  a  demand — ^we  have  seen  the  moral  and  social  evils  it  pro* 
duced;  there  is  now  a  revival  in  trade;  but  with  that  revival  in  trade,  yoa 
seek  to  dispirit  competition  by  a  legislative  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labour. 
New  markets  are  opened,  but  in  those  new  markets  we  meet  competing  rivals*  W^ 
have  to  labour  for  several  hours  less  in  the  week  than  any  other  country;  and  not 
satisfied  with  that,  and  as  if  we  were  not  satisfied  with  the  experience  of  the  \M 
four  years,  when  manufacturing  prosperity  is  returning,  we  don  t  permit  six  monthij 
to  elapse  before  we  try  to  reduce  our  amount  of  labour  from  sixty-nine  houn 
per  week  to  fifty<«ight.  I  do  earnestly  and  sincerely  deprecate  such  interference.  Are 
the  facts  which  have  been  stated  to  be  relied  onr  They  made  a  great  impressioi^ 
when  stated ;  and  when  it  was  said  that  young  females  were  compelled  to  walk  ;ia 
addition  to  mental  toil)  from  twenty  to  tweoty-^seven  or  twenty-eight  miles  a-dar, 
it  had  great  influence  on  the  House  and  on  the  public;  but  if  it  be  not  so,  don't 
let  the  original  impression  remain,  and  induce  you  to  make  this  perilous  experi- 
ment. Thirty^seven  miles.  Sir,  I  have  from  certain' circumstances  of  niy  life  9om<| 
knowledge  of  factories,  and  I  declare  it  as  my  conviction  that  such  a  distance,  even 
as  an  extreme  case,  must  be  utterly  impossible.  Nay,  ti^np^  it  at  twenty,  1 
believe  such  never  was  the  distance.  I  have  the  strongest  impression  upon  my  mind 
that  no  person  ever  walked  that  distance  in  a  factory  in  one  (fay.  I  have  seen  cal* 
culations  made,  in  which  I  have  much  greater  confidence  than  in  others,  and  mi 
firm  impression  is,  that  the  maximum  of  possible  distance  is  twelve  miles  in  tb« 
course  of  the  twelve  hours — (I  was  surprised  to  see  it  stated  e\en  so  high)— &r.<l 
I  believe  the  average  to  be  from  eigtit  to  nine  miles ;  but  I  am  convinced  it  is  capj 
able  of  demonstration,  that,  leaking  all  ordinary  data,  it  is  impossible  that  lU 
distance  should  exceed  a  mile  per  horn'.  Whether  or  not  a  certain  degree  of  walk^ 
ing  may  or  may  not  be  beneficial  to  the  artisan  is  matter  for  inquiry.  A  roodereN 
degree  of  labour  I  should  think  accompanying  factory  labour  renders  it  more  healibv 
certainly,  than  that  of  the  hand-loom  weaver.  Of  course  it  must  be  limited; 
but,  at  all  events,  restricted  to  eight  miles  in  the  course  of  the  day,  I  do  nui 
consider  it  can  be  prejudicial  to  health.  But  as  to  those  impressions  which  ha^ 
been  founded  on  the  statement  made,  that  the  number  of  miles  trodden  by  the  facton 
children  per  day  is  eighteen  or  twenty,  I  think  ii  clear  that  those  impres^ons  an 
erroneous,  and  that'  those  impressions  which  may  have  guided  some  gentle 
men  on  former  occasions  ought  not  to  influence  them  in  giving  their  vote  thi 
night.  To  s1k>w  the  straits  to  which  some  men  are  driven  in  vindication  of  tbvi 
votes,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  statement  made  by  an  hon.  member  last  night 
that  gentleman  being  a  member  (of  all  places  in  the  world)  for  Bimingham 
whose  prosperity  depends  upon  the  demand  in  the  foreigu  markets  for  its  pru 
duction;  and  that  lion,  gentleman,  feeling  it  difficult  to  deny  that  the  conse 
quence  of  this  interfereBce  roust  be  to  raise  the  price  of  the  manufactum 
article,  to  diminish  the  denund,  and  curtail  our  export  trade,  he,  with  a  practiea 
knowledge  of  business,  not  content  with  the  facts  which  were  stated,  got  up  aot 
Cold  us  in  his  vindication,  and  said,  **  Very  true  it  may  be  that  it  will  injure  our  forei^ 
trade,  and  that  is  now  hardly  worth  having ; — what  would  the  country  suffer  if  we  lo? 
itP"  When  we  have  a  statement  of  that  kind  from  an  hon.  gentleman  who  reprc 
flents  a  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  town  like  Birmingham — is  not  tk< 
etatemeat  of  the  hon.  member  that  if  our  foreign  trade  were  ruined  the  countr 
would  not  suffer — is  not  that  statement  ^enough  and  sufficient  to  awaken  our  mioil 
to  tlie  unsoundness  of  his  argument  P  Some  hon.  gentlemen,  I  think  the  ben 
member  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe),  and  the  hon  member  for  W«jrnionth  (M: 
R.  Beraafl),  complained  of  her  Majesty^a  government  for  offering  an  opposition  ti 
the  motion  of  my  noble  friend.  The  hon«  member  for  Weymouth  said  we  could  nc 
^eal  with  men  as  we  could  with  cliessmen,  that  we  would  not  apply  that  principle  ti 
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tie  laws  of  political  economy.  The  hon.  member  for  Finsbury  tells  us  to  give  way 
io  time;  that  theae  men  who  are  employed  are  determined  to  resist  the  proposition  for 
rveUe  hoars*  labour,  and  that  the  sooner  We  capitulate  the  better ;  that  their  wish  is 
tr>  have  ten  boars*  labour  per  day,  and  that  a  Ten  Hours^  Bill  they  will  have. 
Sir,  I  deeply  regret  to  hear  an  argument  of  this  kind  raised  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
experience  and  authority  of  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth,  denying  as  be  does 
the  great  principles  of  all  our  legislation  in  respect  to  the  employment  of  capital, 
Bod  which  ought  to  be  the  sound  principles  of  political  economy;  that  is  to  say, 
the  principles  of  wisdom  matured  by  experience.  I  say,  I  deeply  regret  to  hear 
hoo.  geotkmeo  abjure  those  as  the  leading  principles ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  that 
vill  be  a  bad  system  if  they  take  popular  feeling  and  the  popular  will  as  the  guides 
to  l6g:is]ation.  If  we  are  to  concede  now  to  those  demands  upon  the  ground  that  it 
b  the  promulgated  wish  and  feeling  of  the  people,  and  that  they  are  the  best  judges 
(•f  their  own  case,  and  of  what  constitutes  their  interests,  will  hon.  gentlemen  tell  me 
how  long  it  will  be  before  similar  appeals  will  be  made,  and  when,  proceeding  on  the 
same  principle^  much  larger  concessions  will  be  demanded  ?  I  fear  the  interval 
vill  be  short;  indeed,  the  ground  has  already  been  laid  for  fresh  demands. 
Here  is  an  address  of  a  body  of  men — I  allude  to  "  the  miners*  association  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland*^ — and  they  briefly  state  the  nature  of  their  demands; 
anJ,  surely,  acting  on  the  principle  which  has  been  laid  down,  we  ought  to  accede 
tu  these  demands,  because  these  people  wish  us  to  do  so.  And  if  the  presump- 
tion be  correct  that  these  people  are  best  acquainted  with  their  own  interests,  clearly 
af'er  they  shall  have  established  this  precedent  for  concession,  we  shall  have  no 
alreroative  but  to  make  further  concessions.  This  is  '*  the  address  of  the  turned- 
out  miners  of  Claycross  to  a  sympathising  public.*'  They  state  their  grievances, 
ud  then  set  forth  the  remedy  which  they  propose  in  these  terms  :— 

"  Having  thus  stated  a  few  of  our  grievances,  we  now  lay  before  you  those  boons 
ve  ask,  yea,  we  would  say  demand,  as  a  redress  of  those  grievances.  First,  we  wish 
tr>  work  eight  hours  per  day,  and  no  more.  Secondly,  we  wish  to  receive  4^.  per 
^j.  Thirdly,  we  wish  to  receive  our  wages  weekly.  Fourthly,  we  wish  to  be 
UDited  for  our  protection. 

"  Friends  and  fellow-countrymen,  we  now  appeal  to  your  sympathi&o,  and  ask  you 
in  the  name  of  justice,  whether,  to  be  buried  in  caverns  of  the  earth,  inhaling  the 
mostt  obnoxious  air  for  eight  hours  a  day,  be  not  long  enough?" 

Whatever  is  morally  wrong  cannot  be  politically  right.  The  united  colliers  how- 
erer  proceed — 

*'  We  ask  you  whether  we  are  exorbitant  in  our  demands,  when  we  ask  48.  for, 
eight  hours*  toil,  hewing  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  so  useful  a  commodity  as  coals, 
r-ur  lives  always  being  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  every  moment  threatening  us 
V'lth  the  most  horrible  death,  and  no  provision  whatever  being  made  for  our  wives 
!tQ«l  children  except  the  cold  bastile. 

'*  Fellow-countrymen,  we  feel  coofident  that  when  you  have  read  this  (which  is 
b'Jt  a  shadow  of  our  grievances),  you  will  be  ready  to  render  us  that  support  which 
the  urgency  of  our  case  demands  at  your  hands,  and  that  you  will  likewise  be  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  we  are  no  way  exorbitant  in  our  demands. 

"  We  remain,  your  suffering  fellow-countrymen, 

"  The  Turned-out  Colliebs.^* 
This  is  the  address  to  a  sympathising  public ;  and  upon  the  same  principle  on 
vbieb  we  are  now  asked  to  legislate,  I  contend  it  ought  to  be  presumed  these  per- 
^ms  are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  interest ;  so,  on  the  same  principle,  you  ought 
to  concede  the  point,  that  men  ought  not  to  be  confined  at  work  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth — ^that  they  should  not  labour  more  than  eight  hours  a-day,  and  that  four 
^hillipgs  a-day  ought  to  be  their  reward.  But  I  believe  that  nothing  could  be  more 
iojurioits  to  the  b^  interests  of  these  people  than  an  acquiescence  in  their  demands. 
I  vill  not  act  upon  the  presumption  that  they  are  better  judges  of  their  interests 
thu  the  legislature;  and  I  will  not  abandon  them  because  they  demand  these 
tbiogs.  It  would  be  no  vindication  to  us  to  say,  that  we  acted  in  communion  with 
the  feelings  of  those  who  raised  these  demands.  No,  Sir, 
**  Evcrtiire  demos  total  optantibiif  Ipiii 
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Or,  03  it  has  been  happily  paraphrased — 

"How  nations  sink  by  darling  schemes  oppressed. 
When  TODgeancc  listens  to  the  rash  request** 

But  vengeance  will  not  arise.  Our  duty  is  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  great  interests,  commercial,  political,  social,  and  moral*  of  all  classes  of  1 
great  empire.  It  is  a  maxim  of  distributive  justice,  a  maxim  of  law,  a  techm< 
rule,  in  the  administration  of  justice — *^  volenti  nonfitifijuria^^ — that  injury  canj 
be  done  to  him  who  consents  to  it;  but  you,  devoted  to  perform  the  duties  of  wat^ 
ing  the  welfare  of  a  great  country,  you  cannot  act  upon  that  principle.  And 
cannot  be  a  greater  proof  of  your  possessing  attributes  appropriate  to  the  duties 
legislation,  that  you  reverse  the  maxim  *'  volenH  non  fiai  iryvria^^'*  and  you  tell  ( 
people,  "  We  will  resist  your  wishes  in  order  to  promote  your  welfare,"  **  We  ^ 
discnarge  the  duty  assigned  to  us,  on  account  of  our  being  able  to  take  a  more  co 
prehensive  and  more  beneficent  view  than  you  are."  I  protest,  then,  against  t 
doctrine,  that  we  are  to  concede  because  it  is  the  popular  will.  If  we  are  sal; 
fied  that  it  is  not  for  the  popular  interests,  then  it  is  our  painful  but  necessary  do 
to  resist.  If  this  House  be  of  a  different  opinion — ^if  you  are  satisfied  that  you  mi 
make  this  great  experiment  on  labour — or  if  you  think  concession  is  inevitable,  a 
that  you  must  give  way  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people— be  it  so !  But 
you  take  that  course,  and  if  you  resolve  (as  you  cannot  but  do  in  consistency) 
pursue  it,  you  must — I  say  it  with  all  respect — ^}'ou  must  do  so  under  other  anspio 
and  under  guides  who  can  trace  a  clearer  and  a  better  way  than  can  the  prc>o 
administration.  The  noble  lord  says  that  we  ought  not  to  attach  so  much  impoi 
ance  to  this  question,  that  it  is  a  question  not  of  principle  but  of  degree ;  that  the  m 
jority  will  be  composed  of  conflicting  elements,  and  that  we  ought  not,  tberer ; 
to  insist  upon  acting  on  our  own  opinions.  I  say,  that  attaching  the  importac 
we  do  to  this  question,  and  foreseeing  its  results,  it  is  our  duty  in  this  case  to  3 
upon,  and  to  enforce  our  opinions.  There  is  no -other  way  in  which  we  can  avi: 
that  which  we  believe  to  be  a  serious  evil.  It  may  be  that,  by  the  combination 
which  the  noble  lord  refers,  you  may  succeed ;  but  there  are  occasions  when  it  i^  tl 
duty  of  a  government  to  refuse  to  be  the  instruments  of  carrying  into  effect  tl 
decisions  of  such  combinations.  I  believe  this  to  be  one  of  those  cases.  I  kno 
not  what  the  result  may  be  this  night ;  but  this  I  know,  that  I  shall,  with  a  pe 
fectly  safe  conscience,  if  the  result  be  unfavourable  to  my  views,  retire  with  perft- 
satisfaction  into  a  private  station,  wishing  well  to  the  result  of  your  legislation,  bi 
for  myself  prepared  to  pursue  that  more  rugged  but  not  inglorious  path  of  duty- 
prepared  to  resist  concessions  which,  though  popular,  I  believe  to  be  injurious,  au 
to  consult  the  public  interest  at  the  expense  of  popular  favour. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  clause  be  read  a  second  time :— Aye 
159;  Noes,  297;  majority,  138.    Bill  passed. 
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Mat  20,  1844. 

Sir  Robert  Pebi*,  in  moving  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  f^oing  hit 
Comrnittee  on  the  Bank  of  England  Cliarter  Acts,  said:  Sir,  I  should  feel  very  in 
willing  to  interpose  any  observations  of  mine,  before  the  commencement  of  the  iH 
cussion  on  the  resolutions  which  I  am  about  to  move,  and  would  content  m^-self  witi 
moving  at  present,  that  the  House  do  agree  to  those  resolutions,  if  I  did  not  think  1 
would  be  for  the  convenience  of  many  members  who  are  likely  to  take  a  part  in  tl 
discussion,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  discussion  itself,  that  I  should  make  sini 
explanations  on  particular  points,  with  respect  to  which,  I  think  it  probable  thui 
questions  will  be  asked.  I,  therefore,  think  it  better  to  anticipate  many  of  tl]«.'5* 
questions  and  give  to  them  in  a  connected  form  the  answers  which  I  must  give  sepA 
rately,  if  they  are  separately  put.  It  was  necessary,  as  the  House  will  bear  in  mip-' 
for  licr  majesty's  government  to  frame  their  measure,  and  for  me,  as  the  organ  «-t 
that  government,  to  make  the  statement  which  I  submitted  on  the  6th  of  M<ij 
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without  the  adfantage  of  communicating  with  parties  whose  opinions  on  sueh  a 
neasore  as  that  which  we  proposed  were  justly  entitled  to  great  weight.  Entire 
•ecrecy,  however,  in  all  matters  calculated  to  affect  the  currency,  was  absolutely 
aeeessary;  and,  however  much  we  might  feel  disposed  to  confide  in  the  honour  and 
Integrity  of  many  individuals,  yet,  we  thought  it  advisable  to  forego  the  advantage 
of  private  communications ;  and,  baring  formed  our  opinion  on  the  evidence  taken 
hy  committees  and  public  documents  within  our  control,  to  submit  our  views  to 
parliament.  If,  after  the  public  explanation  of  these  views,  and  after  the  opportunity 
a^brded  to  us  of  hearing  the  opinions  of  others,  we  had  seen  reason  to  modify  our 
4>wn,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  doing  so.  But  nothing  has  occurred  during 
XhQ  interval  which  has  elapsed  which  induces  her  majesty *s  government  to  vary,  in 
its  leading  principles,  the  plan  announced  by  me  on  the  6th  of  May.  There  are^ 
however,  p^ts  of  detail,  in  respect  to  which  I  have  explanations  to  give  and  modi- 
Ications  to  propose.  I  will  first  refer  to  that  part  of  the  plan  which  concerns  the 
,Bank  of  England  and  its  connection  with  the  government.  The  House  will  no 
4mibt  recollect,  that  when  I  proposed  the  plan  on  the  6th  of  May,  I  suggested  to  the 
House,  that  it  might  be  desirable  that  the  Bank  of  England  should  make  its  issues 
6pon  securities  and  upon  bullion, — ^partly  on  the  one  and  partly  on  the  other ;  that 
tLd  amount  of  securities  on  which  issues  should  be  made  should  be  limited  to 
^14,000,000,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  issues  of  the  bank  should  take  place  on 
I'jQion  alone,  the  amount  of  that  additional  circulation  being  subject  to  the  influence 
cf  the  exchanges.  At  the  same  time,  I  foresaw  a  case  in  which  it  might  be  con- 
s'jtcnt  with  the  principle  of  the  proposed  measure,  and  in  which  it  should  be  per* 
feetly  legitimate,  that  the  Bank  of  Eoglaud  should  add  to  its  issue  upon  securities. 
Assuming  the  cnrculation  of  the  joint- stock  banks  and  of  the  country  banks  to 
le  about  j^, 000,000  at  the  present  time,  it  is  possible,  either  through  the  occasional 
fx-]ure  of  some  of  these  establishments,  or  from  the  voluntary  liquidation  of  their 
accounts,  or  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  with  the  Bank  of  England,  that 
s.aic  portion  of  their  existing  circulation  may  be  discontinued.  Suppose  the 
countnr  circulation  to  be  £8,000,000,  and  that  in  consequence  of  voluntary  agree- 
mcnti  or  other  causes  it  should  be  diminished  by  one-hidf,  to  £4,000,000 ;  in  tha 
o'^-e^  it  might  be  perfectly  fit  that  the  Bank  of  England,  in  order  to  supply  the  void 
thus  created,  should  issue  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  that  that  Issue  should  in  part 
I  t!>.e  place  upon  securities.  I  proposed  originally,  that  the  Bank  of  England  should 
L4>t  be  pomitted  to  increase  its  issues  upon  securities  except  after  communication 
luade  to  the  government,  and  with  the  consent  of  three  members  of  the  government 
—the  First  ford  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Presi- 
d-Qt  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  did  not  reserve  that  power  of  increasing  the  issues 
^;jon  securities,  from  any  distrust  of  the  great  principles  which  1  laid  down ;  I  did 
not  propose  that  power  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  government  in  order  to  meet 
anj  possible,  but  unforeseen  contingencies ;  but  in  order  to  meet  honafide^  a  particular 
z^se ;  namely,  the  cessation  by  issue  by  banks  other  than  the  Bank  of  England.  On 
roQsideration  of  that  part  of  the  plan,  I  think  it  would  be  advisable,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  all  direct  inteiference  in  this  matter  on  the  part  of  the  executive  government. 
At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  to  the  bank  an  absolute 
{over  by  law  to  increase  its  circulation  upon  securities,  in  every  case  of  the  withdrawal 
of  country  notes  without  exception.  I  can  foresee  cases  wherein  a  void  may  be  cre- 
ated in  the  country  circulation,  without  a  corresponding  necessity  for  an  increased 
i.'nc  upon  securities.  Take  the  case  at  present :  the  bank  is  possessed  of  a  great 
i^niount  of  bullion,  not  less  than  £16,000,000.  The  banking  department  of  the 
li^nk  of  England  will  be  possessed  of  not  less  than  £30,000,000  of  bank-notes, 
iI4,000,000  issued  on  securities,  and  £16,000,000  on  bullion;  a  great  proportion 
« r  tiicie  bank-notes  will  necessarily  lie  dormant  in  the  cofiers  of  the  banking  Jc- 
{•artment,  because  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than  £22,000,000  can  be  made 
available  for  the  supply  of  the  legitimate  demands  of  commerce.  Supposing  then  a 
T'^id  to  be  created  (in  the  county  of  Cornwall  for  instance),  a  void  of,  say  £200,000, 
^y  the  withdrawal  of  country  notes  from  circulation,  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say 
that  the  Bank  of  England  ought  at  once  to  increase  its  issue  of  notes  upon  securities. 
Why  should  not  the  country  banks  apply  for  some  portion  of  the  dormant  notes  in 
Uie  Bank  of  England  to  supply  this  void,  receiving  from  the  bank  a  per  centage  on 
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the  issue  of  Bank  of  England  notes  ?  If  it  should  be  desirable  to  issue  fVeRR  no;e» 
pn  securities,  then  the  bank  should  have  tbe  means  of  issuing  them ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  advisable  that,  under  all  circumstanees,  the  supiply  of  tbe  void  should  be 
provided  for  by  tbe  increase  of  issue  on  securities.  I  propose  to  reconcile  these  mo 
objects  in  a  manner  which  appears  to  me  unexceptionable,  avoiding  any  direct  inter- 
ierence  on  the  part  of  the  executive.  I  propose,  in  the  preamble  of  tbe  clause,  to 
recite  distinctly  what  are  the  grounds  which,  in-the  opinion  of  parliament,  will  justify 
an  increased  issue  by  the  bank  on  securities ;  these  are,  tbe  failure  of  a  country  bank, 
the  voluntary  withdrawal  by  a  country  bank  of  its  issues,  or  an  undertaking  by  a 
country  bank  to  alioii^hits  own  circulation  upon  tbe  condition  of  being  snppH^  with 
Bank  of  Eugland  notes.  Tlie  recital  of  this  in  the  preamble  will  manifest  the  in- 
tentions of  parliament.  I  propose,  then,  that  the  bank,  if  it  should  desire  to  make 
an  increased  issue  of  notes  upon  securities,  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so  except 
upon  permission  given  by  her  Majesty  in  council,  sncb  permission  to  be  published 
immediately  afterwards  in  the  Lowlan  Cfazette.  I  prefer  this  course  to  giving  tbe 
bunk  an  absolute  power,  at  its  own  unfettered  discretion,  to  increase  its  issue  of  note^ 
u[xin  securities.  I  am  certain  that,  while  the  present  management  of  the  bank  con- 
tinues, that  power  would  not  be  unduly  taken  advantage  of;  but  still  it  is  advi^ablc 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  abuse.  I  propose,  therefore,  not  to  permit  tite 
increase  of  securities  except  with  the  sanction  of  the  privy  council,  and  except,  als'', 
on  the  express  condition  that  the  amount  of  additional  securities  shall  not  exceed 
two-tliirds  of  the  amount  of  issue,  the  remainder  of  the  issue  taking  place  ufion 
bullion.  There  is  another  point  of  great  importance  connected  with  the  issues  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  to  wliich  I  did  not  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  on  the 
last  occasion.  The  question  is,  what  shall  be  the  definition  of  '^'^ bullion/*  as  thi. 
foundation  of  issue?  Shall  the  bank  be  required  to  issue  notes  upon  gold  coin  or 
gold  bullion  alone?  or  shall  the  bank  be  permitted  to  issue  notes-  in  exchange  fur 
silver  as  well  as  gold  ?  Hitherto,  silver  has  aVway»  been  included  in  tbe  return  cf 
bullion  made  by  the  bank.  "Bullion*^  includes  not  merely  gold  coin  of  our  mint, 
but  gold  in  bars,  foreign  gold  coin,  and  also  silver.  Shall  we  restrict  tbe  issues  that 
are  to  take  place  upon  bullion  exclusively  to  gold,  or  shall  issues  be  permitted  ujwn 
silver;  and  if  permitted,  to  what  extent?  A  rigid  adherence  to  principle  wouM 
seem  to  require  that  gold  alone  should  be  the  foundation  of  issue ;  that  the  amount 
of  notes  should  fluctuate  with  the  influx  and  reflux  of  gold*  But  I  doubt  whether 
we  may  not  permit  at  least  a  partial  issue  of  notes  upon  silver,  without  any  departure 
from  principle,  and  with  great  convenience  to  commerce.  I  propose,  eSf  oourse,  tu 
remiirc  that  the  obligation  to  pay  notes  in  gold,  and  to  issue  notes  in  exchange  for 
^old,  shall  remain  in  full  force.  The  bank  must  pay  its  notea  in  gold  at  the  rate  ot 
£S :  17  :  10^,  and  must  issue  notes  in  exchange  for  gold,  receiving  the  gold,  if  it  \k 
bullion,  at  a  certain  estimated  rate,  so  much  less  than  £3  :  17  :  iSj,  as  shall  be  suf- 
tieicnt  to  cover  the  expense  of  coinage;  the  rate  will  probably  be  jC3:  17  :9  per 
oiinee.  If  an  issue  on  silver  be  permitted,  that  issue  must  be  with  the  voluntirr 
consent  of  the  party  offering  silver  or  receiving  silver  in  exchange  £6r  notes.  Tlie 
reasons  in  favour  of  permitting  the  issue  on  silver  with  such  consent  are  these:— 
The  facility  of  exporting  silver  in  preference  to  gold,  when  such  export  is  expedient, 
is  the  true  remedy  against  the  inconvenience  of  our  standard  differing  from  that  of 
other  countries ;  and  unless  the  circulation  department  is  allowed  to  issue  against 
silver,  that  inconvenience  might  occasionally  be  severely  felt.  So  long  as  a  s\\\tT 
standard  is  not  recognised,  and  silver  coin  is  u^ed  only  as  tokens  under  40i..  iii) 
quantity  of  silver  likely  to  be  in  the  bank  can  effect  the  standard  value  of  the  gM 
sovereign ;  but  the  sale  of  that  silver  may  save  useless  coining  of  sovereigns,  and 
answer  the  same  purpose.  Silver  generally  arrives  from  America,  and  latterly  fruiu 
China,  in  large  amounts,  and  at  pretty  regular  periods.  If  the  bank  is  restricte*! 
from  purchasing  that  silver,  it  will  always  be  bought  by  merchants,  who  will  exp<^rt 
it  immediately,  tbe  principal  demand  being  for  tbe  continent.  No  capitalist  viiJ 
find  it  to  his  advantage  to  hold  it,  the  variations  in  price  seldom,  if  ever,  compensatin/r 
him  for  the  loss  of  interest.  When  the  exchange  is  low,  and  the  price  of  silver  big'h, 
this  export  acts  advantageously  in  liquidation  of  payments  due  to  foreign  countries . 
but  when  the  exchange  is  high  and  silver  low,  the  silver  will  sell  at  a  lower  price 
than  if  the  bank  were  allowed  to  buy  it,  and  it  will  be  exported  solely  for  tbe  pnrpoK 
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of  bringing  haick  gold,  the  expense  of  the  export  of  the  silver,  and  the  import  of  the 
^■oid,  teing  ML  actual  loss  on  the  transaction.  The  practice  of  the  bank  has  been 
lubnj  bar  silver  at  4«.  11^,  and  dollars  at  4«.  9^^.,  wiiich,  at  the  French  mint 
pnees,  is  equal  to  buying  gold  at  77«.  9d,  When  the  exchanges  have  fallen,  and 
ibere  has  been  a  demand  fur  remittances  to  the  continent,  the  bank  has  sold  the 
^ver,  and  such  sale  has  answered  all  the  purposes  of  gold,  has  left  a  small  profit  to 
the  bank,  and  saved  tlie  expense  of  exchanging  silver  for  gold.  An  unnecessary 
export  of  silver,  that  is^  an  export  wlien  it  is  not  required  to  rectify  the  exchanges, 
ciudes  a  momentary  rise  in  the  exchange,  which  ag^in  falls  back  to  its  original  rate 
so  soon  as  the  operation  is  ended.  This  momentary  rise  in  the  exchange,  so  long  as 
it  lasts,  is  prejudicial  to  all  parties  who  may  have  to  draw  bills  upon  the  continent 
In  payment  for  goods  and  other  exports.  A  stock  of  silver  iu  the  bank  is  convenient 
to  oor  trade,  particularly  with  India  and  China.  Merchants  often  require  that  me- 
ud  as  a  remittance,  and  would  have  to  send  to  the  continent  for  it  at  a  greaief  expense, 
if  they  did  not  find  a  supply  at  the  bank.  But  if  the  bank  is  absolutely  restricted 
from  the  issue  of  notes  upon  silver,  the  stock  of  silver  retained  by  the  bank  will  be  a 
very  lunited  one,  as  it  will  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the  bank  to  purchase  silver  and 
bold  it  as  a  part  of  its  assets  in  the  banking  department.  For  these  reasons  I  am 
iodined  to  propose  that  the  bank  shall  have  the  power  of  issuing  notes  on  the  de- 
posits of  silver.  There  should,  I  think,  be  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  this  issue 
ihall  be  allowed.  If  we  provide  that  the  amoimt  of  silver  on  which  issues  may 
take  place  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  gold — (for  instance,  if  there 
be  four  millions  issued  upon  gold,  permitting  an  issue  upon  silver  to  the  extent  of 
(«e  million)— we  shall  probably  ensure  the  maintenance  of  such  a  stock  of  silver  as 
may  give  facilities  for  rectifying  the  exchanges  and  supplying  the  demands  of 
ec^mmeree^  and  incur  no  risk  of  infringing  upon  that  principle  which  will  impose 
X  positive  obligation  upon  the  bank  to  receive  gold  in  exchange  for  notes,  and 
Vt  pay  notes  in  g^ld  coin  on  demand.  These  are  the  only  points  on  which  I 
bafe  any  explanatbn  to  ofier  so  far  as  the  Bank  of  England  is  concerned.  I 
pnjceed  to  points  connected  with  the  afPurs  of  joint-stock  banks  and  private 
iiaoks.  It  is  proposed  that  every  bank  now  exercising,  boTid  fide^  the  privilege 
of  issae,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  which  did  exercise  it  on  the  6th  of  May  last, 
sboold  be  permitted  to  enjoy  that  privilege  within  certain  limits;  that  in  the 
case  of  each  bonk,  the  bank-officer  should  make  up  an  account  of  the  amount  of 
issues  for  two  years  preceding  the  6th  of  May,  1844,  and  that  in  each  case  the 
STerage  amount  of  such  issue  should  be  the  maximum  of  future  issue.  It  is  pro- 
p(«ed  that  each  bank  shall  make  a  return  to  the  stamp  office  of  its  daily  issues ; 
that  this  return  shall  be  made  on  some  day  in  the  week  following,  to  be  named  by  the 
itamp  office,  and  that  the  average  amount  of  issues  during  the  preceding  week  shall 
Dot  exceed  the  maximum  which  the  bank  is  allowed  to  issue.  Originally  it  was 
proposed  that  the  issue  of  no  single  day  should  exceed  the  maximum ;  but  in  order 
to  prevent  the  attachment  of  penalties  to  an  inadvertent  excess  of  issue  on  some  one 
particular  day,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  take  the  average  of  the  weekly  issue, 
and  to  require  that  that  average  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum.  There  are  some 
ca»es  in  which,  within  the  period  of  two  years,  there  has  been  a  union  of  banks,  in 
vbich  one  bank  has  purchased  the  business, of  another  bank — the  goodwill  of  the 
cooeem;  and  in  such  a  case,  if  we  take  the  average  amount  of  the  issues  of  the  sur- 
Tlviiig  bank  for  two  years,  that  might  not  be  perfectly  fair,  because  the  present 
amount  of  united  issue  might  greatly  exceed  the  amount  which  would  appear  upon 
tbe  average  of  the  single  bank  for  tne  period  of  two  years.  In  the  bill,  therefore,  I 
fthall  provide  for  cases  where  there  has  been  a  union  under  contract  and  written 
>7reemeot,  upon  that  contract  and  written  agreement  being  furnished  to  the  stamp 
(j^ce.  Oar  wish  is,  to  reconcile  the  establishment  of  a  great  principle  to  existing 
mteresta,  with  as  little  danger  and  inconvenience  as  possible.  I  have  been  asked 
«hat  I  propose  with  respect  to  branch  banks— ^^  May  joint-stock  banks  now  in  ex- 
i'^teoee  add  to  the  number  of  their  branches  ?  '*  My  answer  is.  They  may ;  but  they 
must  not  upon  that  account  increase  the  maximum  of  their  circulation.  They  ma^ 
traoflfer  business  from  an  existing  branch  to  another  branch  hereafter  to  be  consti- 
tuted, bat  in  no  ease  must  the  transfer  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  maximum  of  per- 
mitted cireolation.    We  know  the  total  maximum  at  present  to  be  about  j^8,000,000. 
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the  issue  of  Bank  of  England  notes  ?  If  it  should  be  desirable  to  issue  fresR  notes 
iin  securities,  then  the  bank  should  have  the  means  of  issuing  them ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  advisable  that,  under  all  circumstances,  the  supply  of  the  void  should  be 
provided  for  by  the  increase  of  issue  on  securities.  I  propose  to  reconcile  these  two 
objects  in  a  manner  which  appears  to  me  unexceptionable^  avoiding  any  direct  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  executive.  I  propose,  in  the  preamble  of  the  clause,  to 
recite  distinctly  what  are  the  grounds  which,  inr  the  opinion  of  parliament,  will  justify 
an  increased  issue  by  the  bank  on  securities ;  these  are,  the  failure  of  a  country  bank, 
the  vohmtary  witlidrawal  by  a  country  bank  of  its  issues,  or  an  undertaking  bv  a 
country  bank  to  almlish  its  own  circulation  upon  the  condition  of  being  supplied  with 
Bank  of  England  notes.  The  recital  of  this  in  the  preamble  will  manifest  tlie  in- 
tentions of  parliament.  I  propose,  then,  that  the  bank,  if  it  should  desire  to  m»ke 
an  increased  issue  of  notes  upon  securities,  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so  except 
upon  permission  given  by  her  Majesty  in  council,  such  permission  to  be  published 
immediately  afterwards  in  the  Lowlon  Cfazetf£,  I  prefer  this  course  to  giving  the 
bunk  an  absolute  power,  at  its  own  unfettered  discretion,  to  increase  its  issue  of  Dote» 
u[)ou  securities.  I  am  certain  that,  while  the  present  management  of  the  bank  con- 
tinues, that  power  would  not  be  unduly  taken  advantage  of;  but  still  it  is  advisable 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  abuse.  I  propose,  therefore,  not  to  permit  the 
increase  of  securities  except  with  the  sanction  of  the  privy  council,  and  except^  also, 
on  the  express  condition  that  the  amount  of  additional  securities  shall  not  exceed 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  issue,  the  remainder  of  the  issue  taking  place  upon 
buliion.  There  is  another  point  of  great  importance  connected  with  the  issues  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  to  which  I  did  not  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  on  tlie 
last  occasion.  The  question  is,  what  shall  be  the  definition  of  ^bullion/'  as  the 
foundation  of  issue?  Shall  the  bank  be  required  to  issue  notes  upon  gold  coin  or 
gold  bullion  alone?  or  shall  the  bank  be  permitted  to  issue  notea  in  exchange  for 
silver  as  well  as  gold  ?  Hitherto,  silver  has  always  been  included  in  the  return  of 
bullion  made  by  the  bank.  "  Bullion"  includes  not  merely  gold  coin  of  our  noint, 
but  gold  in  bars,  foreign  gold  coin,  and  also  silver.  Shall  we  restrict  tb«  issues  that 
are  to  take  place  upon  bullion  exclusively  to  g^ld,  or  shall  issues  be  permitted  upon 
silver;  and  if  permitted,  to  what  extent?  A  rigid  adherence  to  principle  would 
seem  to  require  that  gold  alone  should  be  the  foundation  of  issue ;  that  the  amount 
rif  notes  should  fluctuate  with  the  influx  and  reflux  of  gold.  But  I  doubt  whether 
we  may  not  permit  at  least  a  partial  issue  of  notes  upon  silver,  without  any  departure 
frum  principle,  and  with  great  convenience  to  commerce.  I  propose,  oifwiurse,  tu 
require  that  the  obligation  to  pay  notes  in  gold,  and  to  issue  notes  in  exchange  for 
g^old,  shall  remain  in  full  force.  The  bank  must  pay  its  notes  in  gold  at  the  rate  of 
£3  :  17  :  10^,  and  must  issue  notes  in  exchange  for  gold,  receiving  the  gold,  if  it  be 
hiillion,  at  a  certain  estimated  rate,  so  much  less  than  £3  :  17  :  10^,  as  shall  be  suf* 
ticient  to  cover  the  expense  of  coinage;  the  rate  will  probably  be  jC3:  17:9  per 
ounce.  If  an  issue  on  silver  be  permitted,  that  issue  must  be  with  the  voluntary 
consent  of  the  party  ofiering  silver  or  receiving  silver  in  exchangpe  for  notes.  The 
reasons  in  favour  of  permitting  the  issue  on  silver  with  such  consent  are  these:— 
The  facility  of  exporting  silver  in  preference  to  gold,  when  such  export  is  ex|iedient. 
is  the  true  remedy  against  the  inconvenience  of  our  standard  differing  from  that  of 
other  countries ;  and  unless  the  circulation  department  is  allowed  to  issue  against 
silver,  that  inconvenience  might  occasionally  be  severely  felt.  So  long  as  a  sih^r 
standard  is  not  recognised,  and  silver  coin  is  uited  only  as  tokens  under  40fM  d« 
quantity  of  silver  likely  to  be  in  the  bank  can  effect  the  standard  value  of  the  g(*id 
sovereign ;  but  the  sale  of  that  silver  may  save  useless  eoining  of  sovereigns,  and 
answer  the  same  purpose.  Silver  generally  arrives  from  America,  and  latterly  frum 
China,  in  large  amounts,  and  at  pretty  regular  periods.  If  the  bank  is  restricted 
from  purchasing  that  silver,  it  will  always  be  bought  by  merchants,  who  will  export 
it  immediately,  the  principal  demand  being  for  the  ctmtinent.  No  capitalist  will 
find  it  to  his  advantage  to  hold  it,  the  variations  in  price  seldom,  if  ever,  oomnensating 
him  for  the  loss  of  interest.  When  the  exchange  is  low,  and  the  price  of  silver  bigh« 
this  export  acts  advantageously  in  liquidation  of  payments  due  to  foreign  countries ; 
but  when  the  exchange  is  high  and  silver  low,  the  silver  will  sell  at  a  lower  pn^ 
than  if  the  bank  were  allowed  to  buy  it,  and  it  will  be  exported  solely  for  the  purpose 
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of  bringing  back  gold,  the  expense  of  the  export  of  the  silver,  and  the  import  of  the 
pjld.  ^og  an  actual  loss  on  the  transaction.  The  practice  of  the  bank  has  been 
to  bay  bar  silver  at  4«.  11^.«  and  dollars  at  4t.  9^d.,  which,  at  the  French  mint 
prices,  is  equal  to  buying  gold  at  77«.  9d,  When  the  exchanges  have  fallen,  and 
there  has  been  a  demand  for  remittances  to  the  continent^  the  bank  has  sold  the 
4lTer,  and  sncfa  sale  has  answered  all  the  purposes  of  gold,  has  left  a  small  profit  to 
the  bank,  and  saved  the  ei^nse  of  exchanging  silver  for  gold.  An  unnecessary 
export  of  silver,  that  is^  an  export  when  it  is  not  required  to  rectify  the  exchanges, 
causes  a  momentary  rise  in  the  exchange,  which  ag^in  falls  back  to  its  original  rate 
90  soon  as  the  operation  is  ended.  This  momentary  rise  in  the  exchange,  so  long  as 
it  lasts,  is  prejudicial  to  all  parties  who  may  have  to  draw  bills  upon  the  continent 
in  payment  for  goods  and  other  exports.  A  stock  of  silver  in  the  bank  is  convenient 
to  our  trade,  particularly  with  India  and  China.  Merchants  often  require  timt  me- 
tal as  a  remittance,  and  would  have  to  send  to  the  continent  for  it  at  a  greater  expense, 
if  tbey  did  not  find  a  supply  at  the  bank.  But  if  the  bank  is  absolutely  restricted 
from  the  issue  of  notes  upon  silver,  the  stock  of  silver  retained  by  the  bank  will  be  a 
very  limited  one,  as  it  will  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the  bank  to  purchase  silver  and 
bold  it  as  a  part  of  its  assets  in  the  banking  department.  For  these  reasons  I  am 
inclined  to  propose  that  the  bank  shall  have  the  power  of  issuing  notes  on  the  de- 
posits of  silver.  There  should,  I  think,  be  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  this  issue 
shall  be  allowed.  If  we  provide  that  the  amount  of  silver  on  which  issues  may 
take  place  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  gold — (for  instance,  if  there 
be  four  millions  issued  upon  gold,  permitting  an  issue  upon  silver  to  the  extent  of 
one  million)— we  shall  probably  ensure  the  maintenance  of  such  a  stock  of  silver  as 
iDsy  give  facilities  for  rectifying  the  exchanges  and  supplying  the  demands  of 
commerce,  and  incur  no  risk  of  infringing  upon  that  principle  which  will  impose 
a  positive  obligation  upon  the  bank  to  receive  gold  in  excliange  for  notes,  and 
to  pay  notes  in  gold  coin  on  demand.  These  are  the  only  points  on  which  I 
bafe  any  explanation  to  ofier  so  far  as  the  Bank  of  England  is  concerned.  I 
proceed  to  points  connected  with  the  afiairs  of  joint-stock  banks  and  private 
hank^.  It  is  proposed  that  every  bank  now  exercising,  bond  fidey  the  privilege 
of  issue,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  which  did  exercise  it  on  the  6th  of  May  last, 
flbonld  be  permitted  to  enjoy  that  privilege  within  certain  limits;  that  in  the 
case  of  each  bank,  the  bank-officer  should  make  up  an  account  of  the  amount  of 
issues  for  two  years  preceding  the  6th  of  May,  1844,  and  that  in  each  case  the 
iiverage  amount  of  such  issue  should  be  the  maximum  of  future  issue.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  each  bank  shall  make  a  return  to  the  stamo  office  of  its  daily  issues ; 
that  this  return  sliall  be  made  on  some  day  in  the  week  following,  to  be  named  by  the 
stamp  office,  and  that  the  average  amount  of  issues  during  the  preceding  week  shall 
not  exceed  the  maximum  which  the  bank  is  allowed  to  issue.  Originally  it  was 
proposed  that  the  issue  of  no  single  day  should  exceed  the  maximum ;  but  in  order 
to  prevent  the  attachment  of  penalties  to  an  inadvertent  excess  of  issue  on  sonne  one 
particuhur  day,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  take  the  average  of  the  weekly  issue, 
and  to  require  that  that  average  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum.  There  are  some 
cases  in  which,  within  the  period  of  two  years,  there  has  been  a  union  of  banks,  in 
which  one  bank  has  purchased  the  business^  of  another  bank — the  goodwill  of  the 
concern;  and  in  such  a  case,  if  we  take  the  average  amount  of  the  issues  of  the  sur- 
viving bank  for  two  years,  that  might  not  be  perfectly  fair,  because  the  present 
inioant  of  united  issue  might  greatly  exceed  the  amount  which  would  appear  upon 
the  average  of  the  single  bank  for  the  period  of  two  years.  In  the  bill,  therefore,  I 
shall  provide  for  cases  where  there  has  been  a  union  under  contract  and  written 
ai^reement,  upon  that  contract  and  written  agreement  being  furnished  to  the  stamp 
office.  Oar  wish  is,  to  reconcile  the  establishment  of  a  great  principle  to  existing 
interests,  with  as  little  danger  and  inconvenience  as  possible.  I  have  been  asked 
vhat  I  propose  with  respect  to  branch  banks—"  May  joint-stock  banks  now  in  ex- 
iitence  add  to  the  number  of  their  branches  ?  "  My  answer  is,  They  may ;  but  they 
must  not  upon  that  account  increase  the  maximum  of  their  circulation.  They  may 
transfer  buMness  from  an  exbting  branch  to  another  branch  hereafter  to  be  const!- 
toted,  bat  in  no  case  must  the  transfer  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  maximum  of  per- 
mitted eircalatlon.    We  know  the  total  manmum  at  present  to  be  about  j^8,000,000. 
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the  issue  of  Bank  of  England  notes  P  If  it  should  be  desirable  to  issue  fresB  notes 
sm  securities,  then  the  bank  should  have  the  means  of  issuing  them ;  but  I  do  oot 
think  it  advisable  that,  under  all  circumstances,  the  supply  of  the  void  should  be 
provided  for  by  the  increase  of  issue  on  securities.  I  propose  to  reconcile  tbe^e  two 
objects  in  a  manner  which  appears  to  me  unexceptionablei  avoiding  any  direct  inter- 
ierence  on  the  part  of  the  executive.  I  propose,  in  the  preamble  of  the  clause,  to 
recite  distinctly  what  are  the  grounds  which,  in*  the  opinion  of  parlian>ent,  will  justify 
an  increased  issue  by  the  bank  on  securities ;  these  are,  the  failure  of  a  eountry  bank, 
the  voluntary  withdrawal  by  a  country  bank  of  its  issnes,  or  an  undertaking  by  a 
country  bank  to  atmKbh  its  own  circulation  upon  the  condition  of  being  supplied  with 
Bank  of  England  notes.  Tlie  recital  of  this  in  the  preamble  will  manifest  the  lo- 
tcntions  of  parliament.  I  propose,  then,  that  the  bank,  if  it  should  desire  to  maiLe 
an  increased  issue  of  notes  upon  securities,  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so  except 
upon  permission  given  by  her  Majesty  in  council,  such  permission  to  be  pubr»heti 
immediately  afterwards  in  the  Lowlan  Oazette.  I  prefer  this  course  to  giving  the 
bank  an  absolute  power,  at  its  own  unfettered  discretion,  to  increase  its  issue  of  ootc^ 
upon  securities.  I  am  certain  that,  while  the  present  management  of  the  bank  c<in- 
rinues,  that  power  would  not  be  unduly  taken  advantage  of;  but  still  it  is  advisable 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  abuse.  I  propose,  therefore,  not  to  permit  th<* 
increase  of  securities  except  with  the  sanction  of  the  privy  council,  and  except.  a]<^ 
on  the  express  condition  that  the  amount  of  additional  securities  shall  not  exce^l 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  issue,  the  remainder  of  the  issue  taking  place  upon 
bdliton.  There  is  another  point  of  great  importance  connected  with  the  issues  (f 
the  Bank  of  England,  to  which  I  did  not  direet  the  attention  of  the  House  on  the 
last  occasion.  The  question  is,  what  shall  be  the  definition  of  ^bullion/'  as  thi' 
foundation  of  issue  ?  Shall  the  bank  be  required  to  issue  notes  upon  gold  coin  or 
gold  bullion  alone?  or  shall  the  bank  be  permitted  to  issue  note&  in  exchange  fur 
silver  as  well  as  gold  ?  Hitherto,  silver  has  always  been  included  in  the  return  of 
bullion  made  by  the  bank.  "  Bullion^'  includes  not  merely  gold  coin  of  our  oi'nt, 
hut  gold  in  bars,  foreign  gold  coin,  and  also  silver.  Shall  we  restrict  the  issues  tba: 
are  to  take  place  upon  bullion  exclusively  to  gt>ld,  or  shall  issues  be  permitted  upon 
silver;  and  if  permitted,  to  what  extent?  A  rigid  adherence  to  principle  would 
seem  to  require  that  gold  alone  should  be  the  foundation  of  issue ;  that  the  amount 
of  notes  should  fluctuate  with  the  influx  and  reflux  of  gold*  But  I  doubt  whether 
we  may  not  permit  at  least  a  partial  issue  of  notes  upon  silver,  without  any  departure 
fi\>m  principle,  and  with  great  convenience  to  commerce.  I  propose,  of  eourse,  to 
require  that  the  obligation  to  pay  notes  in  gold,  and  to  issue  notes  in  exchange  for 
)fold,  shall  remain  in  full  force.  The  bank  must  pay  its  notes  in  gold  at  the  rate  of 
£3:17:10^,  and  must  issue  notes  in  exchange  for  gold,  receiving^  the  gold,  if  it  be 
hitllion,  at  a  certain  estimated  rate,  so  much  less  than  £3  :  17  :  1^,  as  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  expense  of  coinage;  the  rate  will  probably  be  j£d:  17:9  per 
i)unce.  If  an  issue  on  silver  be  permitted,  that  issue  must  be  with  the  voluntary 
consent  of  the  party  offering  silver  or  receiving  silver  in  exchange  for  notes.  Tne 
reasons  in  favour  of  permitting  the  issue  on  silver  with  such  consent  are  these:— 
The  facility  of  exporting  silver  in  preference  to  gold,  when  such  export  is  ex|iedienr. 
is  the  true  remedy  against  the  inconvenience  of  our  standard  differing  from  that  of 
other  countries ;  and  unless  the  circulation  department  is  allowed  to  issue  against 
silver,  that  inconvenience  might  occasionally  be  severely  felt.  So  long  as  a  silver 
standard  is  not  recognised,  and  silver  coin  is  u^  only  as  tokens  under  40«.,  no 
quantity  of  silver  likely  to  be  in  the  bank  can  efiect  the  standard  value  of  the  gcM 
sovereign ;  but  the  sale  of  that  silver  may  save  useless  coining  of  sovereigns,  sod 
answer  the  same  purpose.  Silver  generally  arrives  from  America,  and  latterly  frc«ni 
China,  in  large  amounts,  and  at  pretty  regular  periods.  If  the  bank  is  restricted 
from  purchasing  that  silver,  it  will  always  be  bought  by  merchants,  who  will  export 
it  immediately,  the  principal  demand  being  for  the  continent.  No  capitalist  will 
find  it  to  his  advantage  to  hold  it,  the  variations  in  price  seldom,  if  ever,  compensating 
him  for  the  loss  of  interest.  When  the  exchange  is  low,  and  the  price  of  silver  high, 
this  export  acts  advantageously  in  liquidation  of  payments  due  to  foreign  countries ; 
but  when  the  exchange  is  high  and  silver  low,  the  silver  will  sell  at  a  lower  price 
than  if  tlie  bank  were  allowed  to  buy  it,  and  it  will  be  exported  solely  for  the  purpose 
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of  bringing  back  gold,  the  expense  of  the  export  of  the  siWer,  and  the  import  of  the 
gold,  ^ng  Ml  actual  loss  on  the  transaction.  The  practice  of  the  bank  has  been 
m  biij  bar  silver  at  4j.  ll^ej.,  and  dollars  at  4r.  d^d.,  which,  at  the  French  mint 
prices,  is  equal  to  bu3ring  gold  at  77s.  9d,  When  the  exchanges  have  fallen,  and 
there  has  been  a  demand  for  remittances  to  the  conttneat,  the  bank  has  sold  the 
sUrer,  and  such  sale  has  answered  all  the  purposes  of  gold,  has  left  a  small  profit  to 
the  bank,  and  saved  the  expense  of  exchanging  siWer  for  gold.  An  unnecessary 
export  of  silver,  that  is^  an  export  when  it  is  not  required  to  rectify  the  exchanges, 
causes  a  momentary  rise  in  the  exchange,  which  again  falls  back  to  its  original  rate 
so  soon  as  the  operation  is  ended.  This  momentary  rise  in  the  exchange,  so  long  as 
it  lasts,  is  prejudicial  to  all  parties  who  may  have  to  draw  bills  upon  the  continent 
la  payment  for  goods  and  other  exports.  A  stock  of  silver  in  the  bank  is  convenient 
to  oor  trade,  particularly  with  India  and  China.  Merchants  often  require  that  me- 
tal as  a  remittance,  and  would  have  to  send  to  the  continent  for  it  at  a  greater  expense, 
if  tbey  did  not  find  a  supply  at  the  bank.  But  if  the  bank  is  absolutely  restricted 
from  the  issue  of  notes  upon  silver,  the  stock  of  silver  retained  by  the  bank  will  be  a 
very  limited  one,  as  it  will  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the  bank  to  purchase  silver  and 
bold  it  as  a  part  of  its  assets  in  the  banking  department.  For  these  reasons  I  am 
inclined  to  propose  that  the  bank  shall  have  the  power  of  issuing  notes  on  the  de- 
posits of  silver.  There  should,  I  think,  be  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  this  issue 
thall  be  allowed.  If  we  provide  that  the  amount  of  silver  on  which  issues  may 
take  place  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  gold — (for  instance,  if  there 
be  four  millions  issued  upon  gold,  permitting  an  issue  upon  silver  to  the  extent  of 
«me  million) — we  shall  probably  ensure  the  maintenance  of  such  a  stock  of  silver  as 
may  give  focilities  for  rectifying  the  exchanges  and  supplying  the  demands  of 
eommeree,  and  incur  no  risk  of  infringing  upon  that  principle  which  will  impose 
ft  positive  obligation  upon  the  bank  to  receive  gold  in  excliange  for  notes,  and 
ti>  pay  notes  in  gold  coin  on  demand.  These  are  the  only  points  on  which  I 
have  any  explanatbn  to  offer  so  far  as  the  Bank  of  England  is  concerned.  I 
proceed  to  points  connected  with  the  affairs  of  joint-stock  banks  and  private 
banks.  It  is  proposed  that  every  bank  now  exercising,  bond  fide^  the  privilege 
of  issue,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  which  did  exercise  it  on  the  6th  of  May  last, 
fbould  be  permitted  to  enjoy  that  privilege  within  certain  limits;  that  in  the 
case  of  each  bank,  the  bank-officer  should  make  up  an  account  of  the  amount  of 
issues  for  two  years  preceding  the  6th  of  May,  1844,  and  that  in  each  case  the 
average  amount  of  such  issue  should  be  the  maximum  of  future  issue.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  each  bank  shall  make  a  return  to  the  stamn  office  of  its  daily  issues ; 
that  this  return  shall  be  made  on  some  day  in  the  week  following,  to  be  named  by  the 
stamp  office,  and  that  the  average  amount  of  issues  during  the  preceding  week  shall 
Dot  exceed  the  maximum  which  the  bank  is  allowed  to  issue.  Originally  it  was 
proposed  that  the  issue  of  no  single  day  should  exceed  the  maximum ;  but  in  order 
to  prevent  the  attachment  of  penalties  to  an  inadvertent  excess  of  issue  on  sonr^e  one 
particular  day,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  take  the  average  of  the  weekly  issue, 
and  to  require  that  that  average  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum.  There  are  some 
csfies  in  which,  within  the  period  of  two  years,  there  has  been  a  union  of  banks,  in 
which  one  bank  has  purchased  the  business^  of  another  bank — the  goodwill  of  the 
coDcem;  and  in  such  a  case,  if  we  take  the  average  amount  of  the  issues  of  the  sur- 
riviog  bank  for  two  years,  that  might  not  be  perfectly  fair,  because  the  present 
amoant  of  united  issue  might  greatly  exceed  the  amount  which  would  appear  upon 
the  average  of  the  single  ^nk  for  the  period  of  two  years.  In  the  bill,  therefore,  I 
shall  provide  for  cases  where  there  has  been  a  union  under  contract  and  written 
affreement,  upon  that  contract  and  written  agreement  being  furnished  to  the  stamp 
office.  Our  wish  is,  to  reconcile  the  establishment  of  a  great  principle  to  existing 
interests,  with  as  little  danger  and  inconvenience  as  possible.  I  have  been  askeS 
vhat  I  propose  with  respect  to  branch  banks — ^^  May  joint-stock  banks  now  in  ex- 
istence add  to  the  number  of  their  branches  P"  My  answer  is.  They  may ;  but  they 
most  not  upon  that  account  increase  the  maximum  of  their  circulation.  They  may 
transfer  business  from  an  existing  branch  to  another  branch  hereafter  to  be  consti- 
tuted, but  in  no  case  must  the  transfer  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  maximum  of  per- 
mitted eircolation.    We  know  the  total  maximum  at  present  to  be  about  £8,000,000. 
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That  is  about  the  amount  of  issue  in  England  and  Wales,  calenlated  upon  the  aveng« 
of  the  last  two  years ;  and  we  intend,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  give  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, which  is  to  have  controlling  power  over  issues,  the  assurance  that  in  no  case 
can  that  aggregate  amount  be  exceeded.  I  have  been  asked  this  question — ^*'  Sup- 
posing there  should  be  now  two  private  banks  with  three  partners  each — will  yon 
object  to  the  consolidation  of  those  private  banks,  and  the  carrving  on  of  the  joiot 
concern  as  one  private  bank  with  six  partners  ?  and  what  would  be  the  amount  of 
issue  in  that  case  to  which  the  united  bank  would  be  entitled?"  I  do  not  propose 
to  prevent  such  a  consolidation ;  and  I  consider  that  the  united  bank  should  bare 
the  power  of  issuing  an  amount  of  notes  equal  to  the  aggr^;ato  amount  of  the  two 
banks  when  separate.  In  respect  of  branches,  the  law  requires  amendment  I  doubt 
the  policy  which  some  banks  have  pursued  of  establishing  very  numerous  branches. 
I  doubt  whether  banks  having  fifty  or  sixty  branches — ^some  in  very  small  towiLN 
renting  expensive  houses,  and  appointing  agents  with  considerable  salaries— can 
derive  profit  from  such  a  course.  It  is  the  groat  competition  which  exists,  and  the 
desire  to  monopolise  the  circulation,  which  has  probably  led  to  it.  The  law,  how- 
ever, ofiers  no  impediment :  it  rather  encourages  the  extension  of  branches,  because 
the  law  requires  the  payment  of  duty  for  four  branches,  and  no  more;  that  is  to  say. 
a  joint-stock  bank  taking  out  a  licence  for  four  branches  has  the  power  to  establish 
an  unlimited  number  without  any  further  payment.  Now,  we  will  not  object  to  tbe 
establishment  of  new  branches,  but  we  proposo  to  require  payment  for  the  ]iceDC£ 
for  each  new  branch  that  may  be  established.  I  propose,  therefore,  if  any  baok 
establishes  a  new  branch,  that  it  shall  be  required  to  take  out  a  fresh  separate  licence 
the  cost  of  which  amounts  to  about  £30.  I  have  also  been  asked,  **  Do  we  propose 
that  joint-stock  banks  shall  have  the  liberty  to  purchase  up  the  right  of  the  drcub- 
tion  of  private  banks  ?^'  Wc  are  willing,  so  long  as  the  character  of  the  institution 
is  not  changed,  to  admit  the  consolidation ;  but  we  do  not  propose  to  permit  a  joint- 
stock  bank  to  increase  its  circulation  by  purchasing  the  right  of  issue  of  a  private 
bank.  I  have  been  asked,  again,  "Will  you  permit  tlie  substitution  of  partners? 
Will  you  allow  the  son  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  his  father?"  I  say,  certainly. 
We  can  give  no  guarantee  as  to  the  continuance  of  this  privilege  of  issue.  We 
think  parliament  has  a  perfect  right  at  any  time,  if  the  privilege  be  abused,  to  apply 
an  immediate  remedy.  So  long,  however,  as  the  present  system  exists,  we  advi«« 
the  House  not  to  attempt  a  vexatious  and  unnecessary  interference  with  these  con- 
cerns. We  should  therefore  permit  the  substitution  of  the  son  for  the  father  as  a 
partner.  We  are  of  opinion  also,  that  to  permit  the  entrance  of  a  new  partner  into 
a  private  bank  may  be  advantageous  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  bank  itself.  A 
wealthy  man  may  be  desirous  to  add  his  capital  and  his  responsibility  to  tbe  bank ; 
and  to  such  a  course  wc  oppose  no  objection.  It  is  said,  ^^  Suppose  the  admission 
of  new  partners  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  character  of  the  partnership 
should  be  totally  changed ;  suppose  there  be  six  new  partners  instead  of  the  six  oKJ 
ones ;  will  vou  permit  this  wholesale  substitution  ?  '*  We  recommend  that  we  should 
not  make  the  attempt  to  prohibit  it  by  law.  Such  a  substitution  may  seem  an  abuse 
of  the  conceded  privilege  of  issue;  but  we  deprecate  any  thing  like  unnecessary  ami 
vexatious  intermeddling.  It  would  be  easy  to  evade  any  enactment  intended  to  pn*- 
vent  extensive  substitution  of  partners.  There  b  an  important  stipulation  wbiob 
we  propose  to  make  with  the  Hank  of  England,  and  which  we  think  to  be  just  to 
other  banks.  Some  of  those  banks  have  inquired  whether  we  would  permit  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  arrangements  made  by  them  with  the  Bank  of  England  for  thv 
issue  of  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  substitution  of  a  corresponding  amount 
of  their  own  notes,  thus  increasing  the  issue  of  their  own  notes  beyond  the  avcrari* 
of  the  two  years?  We  do  not  propose  to  permit  that  exchange  of  notes.  We  du 
not  nropose  that  any  bank,  having  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  tbe  Bonk  of 
England,  shall  be  allowed  to  discontinue  the  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  to  resume 
their  own  notes ;  but,  if  we  refuse  that  to  the  private  bank,  we  shoidd  give  that  pri- 
vate bank  a  guarantee  that  the  Bank  of  England  will  grant  the  accommodation  cf 
Bank  of  England  notes  upon  as  favourable  terms  as  it  was  before  held.  We  proposo, 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  Bank  of  England,  that  any  bank  wishing  to  reuoqui5!i 
its  connection  with  the  Bank  of  England  may  have  the  power  of  doing  so;  but  i: 
shall  not,  in  that  case,  be  allowed  to  resume  its  own  issues.    If,  on  tbe  other  ban  J, 
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it  wtsbfls  to  condnae  its  connectioD,  the  Bank  of  England  shall  be  compelled  to  con- 
tinae  the  snpplj  of  Bank  of  England  notes  upon  terms  not  less  disadvantageoas  than 
the  present.    I  must  here  advert  to  a  change  which  the  bank  is  about  to  make  in 
its  arrangements  in  respect  to  the  issue  of  Bank  of  England  notes  by  other  banks. 
These  arrangements  are  at  present  of  a  twofold  nature.    Some  banks  are  allowed 
by  the  Bank  of  England  a  commission  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  notes  actually 
in  eircolation ;  others  are  permitted  as  an  equiYalent  for  a  1  per  cent,  commission, . 
to  open  a  discount  account  with  the  bank,  and  to  have  bills  discounted  at  3  per  cent, 
for  an  amount  varying  between  certain  prescribed  limits.    The  bank  proposes  to 
discontinue  the  discount  account,  and  to  act  with  respect  to  all  banks  on  one  uni- 
form rule,  making  an  allowance  to  each  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  Bank  of 
England  notes  actually  issued.    I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  point  of  importance 
with  respect  to  which  I  have  explanation  to  offer ;  and  here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to 
close,  and  permit  the  House  to  proceed  to  discussion  upon  the  resolutions.     But  I 
am  told  that  my  chain  of  argument  the  other  night  was  incomplete ;  that  there  was 
DO  necessary  connection  between  my  premises  and  my  conclusions ;  that  I  did  not 
show  the  necessity  of  interfering  with  the  circulation  of  joint-stock  banks  or  countrv 
banks ;  that  I  did  not  establish  the  policy  of  giving  an  increased  control  to  the  Bank 
of  England  over  other  banks.    Now,  I  am  not  conscious  that  any  link  in  the  chain 
of  argument  was  wanting.    I  attempted  to  show  that  competition  amongst  the 
issuers  of  notes  was  a  bad  principle — ^that  the  same  ailments  which  support  com- 
petition in  the  supply  of  other  articles,  did  not  apply  to  the  supply  of  paper  currency. 
I  attempted  to  show  that  where  there  is  an  unlimited  number  of  issues,  there  is  no 
tt^hng  of  individual  responsibility ;  and  that  no  man,  whatever  his  desire  might  be, 
vDnld  sacrifice  his  interests  for  the  public  good,  when  he  knew  that  his  neighbours 
Would  not  follow  his  example.    I  also  attempted  to  show  from  the  admission  of  the 
representatives  of  issuing  banks,  that  their  practice  was  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciple which  ought  to  regulate  a  paper  currency;  that  there  was  no  reference  t%  the 
exchanges;  that,  as  it  was  once  said  by  a  private  banker,  ^^  there  is  no  more  regard 
to  the  exchanges  than  to  the  snow  upon  the  mountains.*'    I  attempted  to  show,  from 
the  same  admissions,  that  increased  prices  led  to  increased  issues;  and  that  .there 
might,  therefore,  be  a  stimulus  to  speculation  at  the  very  time  when  there  ought  to 
\ye  discouragement.    I  cited  the  example  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  competition  in  issue,  though  controlled  by  unlimited  responsibility  of 
I'lrtnerB,  and  by  the  promised  convertibility  of  paper  into  coin,  was  no  security 
against  insolvency  of  banks  and  general  derangement  of  all  monetary  transactions. 
lA  however,  there  be  any  who  consider  the  proof  defective,  who  think  sufficient 
ground  has  not  been  shown  for  checking  the  privilege  of  issue,  and  increasing  the 
control  of  one  central  authority  over  the  paper  currency,  I  shall  be  glad  to  fortify 
my  position  by  additional  arguments.    If  the  example  of  the  United  States  be  not 
admitted  as  a  nile  for  us,  I  am  quite  content  to  look  at  home,  and  to  examine  the 
results  of  our  ovm  system  on  our  own  interests.    I  will  endeavour  to  prove  to  your 
coDvictson,  from  the  domestic  experience  of  twenty  years,  that  now  is  the  tinoe 
when,  if  yon  are  wise,  you  will  take  security  agunst  the  unlimited  competition  in 
isioes,  will  increase  the  control  of  one  superintending  bank,  and  will  prevent  altema- 
tioDs  and  vicissitudes  in  that  medium  of  exchange  which  is  to  regulate  the  value  of 
<^ery  article  in  this  country.    Let  us  review  the  several  periods  occurring  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  when  there  has  been  a  derangement  m  the  monetary  affairs  of 
the  country,  and  when,  in  order  to  maintain  the  convertibility  of  paper  into  gold, 
there  has  been  the  necessity  for  sudden  contraction  of  issues.    There  have  been,  I 
think,  four  such  periods — ^in  1825,  in  1832,  in  1835-36,  and  in  1838-39.    Let  us 
see  in  three  of  these  periods  what  has  been  the  action  of  the  country  banks.    In 
November,  1823,  the  bullion  in  the  possession  of  the  bank  was  ;£  13,760,000;  in 
November,   1825,  it  was  reduced  to  £3,012,000.    If  the  principle  of  a  metallic 
rtandard  and  the  doctrine  as  to  the  variation  of  paper  with  the  state  of  the  exchanges 
U  admitted,  there  ought  to  have  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
paper.    But  it  is  estimated  that  between  November,  1823,  and  November,  1825, 
(here  was  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  country  bank  paper  of  from  ;^, 000,000  to 
iS,000,000.     Again,  on  the  1st  of  January,   1834,  the  bullion  in  tlie  Iknk  of 
i^ogland  amounted  to  ^^,948,000;  in  1837  it  had  suffered  a  diminution  of  about 
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j^6,000,000,  beiDg  redticed  to  £4,071,000,  while  the  country  bank  circulation  had 
increased  from  £10,142,000  in  1834,  to  £11,031,000  in  1837,  and  in  the  middle  of 
August,  1836,  when  yuu  were  at  the  very  verge  of  the  crisis,  the  country  hank 
circulation  was  actually  £12,000,000.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1838,  the  bullion  in 
the  bank  was  £9,722,000;  in  June,  1839,  it  was  reduced  to  £4,344.000,  and  the 
country  bank  circulation,  instead  of  being  diminished,  was  again  increased.  It 
amounted  to  £11,740,000  when  the  bank  had  £10,000,000  of  gold,  and  it  was  in- 
creased to  £12,725,000,  when  the  bank  had  only  £4,300,000  of  bullion.  Surely 
these  facts,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  admissions  of  the  country  bankers  as  m 
the  principles  on  which  their  issues  are  regulated,  are  decisive  proofs  of  defects  in 
our  present  system  of  currency.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  country  banks  or  joint- 
stock  banks  were  alone  responsible  for  the  events  that  occurred  at  those  periods.  I 
do  not  defend  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England  throughout  the  whole  of  those 
periods,  but  assigning  to  the  bank  its  full  share  of  the  responsibility,  there  i» 
abundant  evidence  that  the  principle  of  unlimited  competition,  that  the  iDcrease  of 
issue  with  the  increase  of  prices,  that  the  unwillingness  or  inability  to  regulate  the 
issue  of  paper  by  a  close  observance  of  the  state  of  the  exchange,  is  fraught  with 
danger.  1  do  not  underrate  the  importance  and  value  of  the  banking  estabhshmenti 
of  this  country.  They  are  most  useful  instruments  for  facilitating  the  distribution 
and  profitable  use  of  capital,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  community,  enabling 
those  who  require  the  temporary  advance  of  capital  to  procure  it  on  the  most 
ailvantageous  terms  from  those  who  can  supply  it.  I  do  full  justice  to  the  integrity 
and  high  character  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  connected  with  these 
establishments.  But,  if  there  be  defects  in  the  system  on  which  they  act,  it  is  our 
duty  to  apply  a  remedy :  if  there  has  been  an  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  issue;  if  great 
losses  have  been  sustained  by  innocent  parties,  both  as  shareholders  in  joint-stock 
banks,  as  depositors,  and  as  the  holders  of  promissory  notes  of  private  banks,  which 
hav^  become  insolvent — we  are  bound  to  take  whatever  precautions  legislation  can 
provide  against  the  recurrence  of  such  evils.  Can  we  review  the  history  of  private 
banks  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  deny  the  necessity  for  legislative 
interference?  In  the  years  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  the  failures  of  country  banb 
amounted  in  number  to  240.  The  number  of  commissions  of  bankruptcy  was  $!:). 
The  lamentable  occurrences  of  1825  and  1826  must  be  fresh  in  the  recoUection  of 
many  of  us.  With  regard  to  the  last  few  years,  a  return  has  recently  been  laid 
before  the  House,  which  demonstrates  the  necessity  for  legislative  interference.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  return  of  the  number  of  private  banks  which  became  bankrupt 
in  the  years  1839,  1840,  1841,  1842,  and  1843,  with  the  amount  of  dividends  paid, 
so  far  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained.    The  following  is  the  result : — 


■  Number 
Year,      of  Bank- 
ruptcies. 

Of  which 
were 

Banks  of 
Issue. 

1 

Narol>er  that  paid  Dividends,  and  Amount  of  Diridenda. 

1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 

9 
24 
26 
12 
11 

8 

4 

1  under  5«.    1  under  lOf.    7  no  dividend.                      I 

2  under  6t.    4  under  lOt.    1  under  I5t,    17  no  dividend., 

C  5  under  5t.    6  under  lOf.    1  under  15f.    1  under  2Q».    1 
I     13  no  dividend.                                                             ' 

2  under  St.    9  no  dividend.    1  div.  not  ascertained. 

(2  under  5#.    1  under  lOf.    1  under  15f.    1  under  20f. 
(     6  div.  not  ascertained.                                                  ; 

With  respect  to  the  bankers  who  have  become  bankrupts,  I  have  before  roe  returns 
furnished  by  the  bankruptcy  office,  from  which  I  have  made  extracts.  They  re'er 
to  failures  which  have  taken  place  since  the  Ist  of  January  1839,  and  give,  in  somi* 
cases,  the  amount  of  the  assets,  in  others  the  causes  of  failure.  The  d&ilures  to 
which  these  extracts  apply  were  ten  in  number.  The  names  of  the  concerns  I  do 
not  mention. 
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ESTATES  OF  BANKERS  WHO  HAVE  BECOME  BANKRUPTS,  FROM  THE  IsT  OF  JANUARV, 
1838,  TO  THE  1st  OF  APRIL,  1844. 


Cadsx  or 

1.  Speculation  on  Spanish  Bonds. 

2.  Banker  a  spirit  merchant;  the  spirit  trade 
was  obliged  to  pay  much  more  than  its 
whole  profits  to  tne  family  of  the  banker's 
father^  and  acted  as  a  dram  npon  the  bank. 

3.  Advances  tothe  partners,  and  bad  specula- 

tions entered  into  bj  more  than  one  of 
the  partners, 
i.  Loss  on  Railwaj  Speculations. 

5.  The  bank  bad  been  insolvent  for  many 

rara.    Loss  by  bad  debts,  £146,600. 

6.  Tbe  banker  socoeeded  to  a  considerable 

pref>ert J,  mortgaged  his  estate,  overdrew 
nis  private  account  with  the  banic,  issued 
nromiaaory  notes  to  the  amount  of  £14,000, 
oearing  interest  to  depositors  of  small 
rams  among  the  humble  claraes  of  society, 
£5,590  of  promissory  notes  payable  to 
hearer  on  demand. 


FAIIA7BB. 

In  No. 

7.  This  bank  had  been  insolvent  for  many 

years.  Lost  large  sums  in  a  sugar  re- 
finerv,  and  £^,000  in  a  commercial  house 
at  Glasgow. 

8.  Uncle  and  nephew  partners.  In  the  course 

of  eleven  years  the  nephew  dissipated 
£100,000of  the  partnership  assets.  The 
uncle  died  in  1808,  leaving  a  large  fortune 
among  his  relations.  The  nephew  com- 
mitted suicide  in  October^  1840,  when  the 
frauds  were  discovered. 

Estates. 

9.  Liabilities  £157,960.    Dividend  none.  As- 

sets £20. 
10.  Date  of  fiat  12th  July,  1842.    No  dividend 
vet  made.    Bankrupt  had  certain  race- 
horses, from  which  the  sum  of  £750  5#. 
was  netted. 


Surely  th€  conclusion  we  must  draw  from  the  details  to  which  I  have  referred, 
both  with  respect  to  the  frequent  failures  of  banks,  and  the  loss  and  suffering  en- 
tailed upon  their  creditors,  is  in  favour  of  legislative  interference.  It  is  said  that 
tbe  banks  which  failed  were  not  in  all  cases  banks  of  issue ;  but  I  propose,  not 
merely  a  checV  apon  tbe  privilege  of  issue,  but  an  amendment  of  the  law  under  which 
banks  not  being  banks  of  issue  are  constituted.  Should  these  measures  receive  the 
s&Detinn  of  parliament,  they  will  not,  in  my  of)inion,  limit  tbe  extent  of  legitimate 
iccommodation  which  banks  can  afford  to  those  who  are  engaged  either  in  manufactures 
cr  io  agriculture.  I  know  that  it  supposed  by  some  that  the  issuing  power  of  country 
banks  is  intimately  connected  with,  and  essential  to,  the  maintenance  of  agricultural 
prosperity  ;  and  that  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  cannot  be  made  to  serve  the 
purposes  to  which  country  paper  is  applied.  Now,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  a 
▼eiy  extensive  district  surrounding  the  metropolis,  the  circulation  is  in  a  great 
measure  composed  of  Bank  of  England  paper.  In  a  circular  area  round  London 
h&ving  a  radius  of  sixty-five  miles,  the  only  competitors  in  issue  with  the  Bank  of 
England  are  certain  private  banks.  That  area  includes  a  very  extensive  and  im- 
]>ortant  amcultural  aistrict.  It  includes  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  K«nt, 
Sarrey,  Hampshire,  Oxfordsliire,  Hertfordshire,  Buckingltaroshire,  Bedfordshire, 
Cambridgeshire,  with  a  great  part  of  Suffolk  and  of  Northamptonshire.  Now,  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  returns  made  to  the  Stamp  Office,  that  throughotit  this  great  agricul- 
t'jnd  district  the  total  amount  of  the  circulation  of  private  banks  is  onlv  j£l, 329,000. 
Tbe  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  circulation  is  supplied  by  the  BaiiK  of  England. 
In  some  also  of  the  chief  manufacturing  districts  of  tins  country  the  paper  of  the 
Bank  of  England  constitutes  almost  the  exclusive  medium  of  exchange.  I  mention 
thise  facts  for  tbe  purpose  of  quieting  the  apprehen:>ion  that  such  a  restriction  as 
that  whidi  I  propose,  upon  the  issues  of  country  paper,  will  unduly  lower  the 
prices  of  agricultural  produce,  or  diminish  tlie  legitimate  accommodatfon  which  the 
dealers  in  capital  send  money  can  afford  to  the  trader  or  the  agriculturist.  It  is 
said  that  tbe  Bank  of  England  will  not  have  the  means  which  it  has  heretofore 
bad  for  supporting  public  credit,  and  of  affording  assistance  to  the  mercantile 
vorld  in  times  of  commercitd  difficulty.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  means  of  sap- 
porting  credit  are  not  naeans  exclusively  possessed  by  banks.  All  who  are  possessed 
of  aoemployed  capital,  whether  bankers  or  not,  and  who  can  gain  an  adequate  return 
by  the  advance  of  capital,  are  enabled  to  afford,  and  do  afford,  that  aid  which  it 
U  supposed  by  some  that  banks  alone  are  enabled  to  afford.  In  the  second  place, 
it  may  be  a  question  whether  there  be  any  permanent  advantage  in  tbe  maintenance 
of  private  or  public  credit,  unless  tbe  means  of  maintaining  it  are  derived  from 
the  honajide  aavance  of  capital,  «Dd  not  from  a  temporary  increase  of  promissory 
notes  issued  for  a  i|>ecial  purpose.    £ome  apprehend  that  the  proposed  restrictions 
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iipou  issue  will  dimiDish  the  power  of  the  bank  to  act  with  energy  at  the  period  of 
monetary  crisis  and  commercial  alarm  and  derangement.  But  the  object  of  titc 
measure  is  to  prevent  (so  far  as  legislation  can  prevent)  the  recurrence  of  tho>o 
evils  from  which  we  suffered  in  1825,  1836,  and  1839.  It  is  better  to  prevent 
the  paroxysm  than  to  excite  it,  and  trust  to  desnerate  remedies  for  the  mean^ 
of  recovery.  I  now  commit  these  measures  to  the  consideration  andjndgmeoi 
of  the  House.  They  will  bo  thoneht  by  some  to  fall  short  in  the  practical 
application  of  tlie  principles  on  which  they  are  founded ;  by  others,  probably,  to 
effect  too  hasty  and  extensive  an  alteration  of  the  system  which  now  exists.  Ik 
the  great  majority  of  this  House,  I  trust,  they  will  be  deemed  a  safe  andju5t 
compromise  between  conflicting  considerations,  reconciling  the  establishnieot 
of  sound  principles  with  a  fair  and  liberal  treatment  of  private  interests.  The  right 
hon.  baronet  concluded  by  moving  the  first  of  the  following  resolutions : — 

1.  That  it  is  expedient  to  continue  to  the  Bank  of  England,  for  a  time  to  be  limited, 
certain  of  the  privileges  now  by  law  vested  in  that  corporation,  subject  to  sack  con- 
ditions as  may  be  provided  by  any  act  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose. 

2.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law,  that  the  Bank  of  England  shou!*! 
henceforth  be  divided  in  two  separate  departments;  one  exclusively  confine] 
to  the  issue  and  circulation  of  notes,  the  other  to  the  conduct  of  banking. 

3.  That  it  is  expedient  to  limit  the  amount  of  securities  upon  which  it  shall  hence- 
forth be  lawful  for  the  Bank  of  England  40  issue  promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer 
on  demand,  and  that  such  amount  shall  only  be  increased  under  certain  condition^ 
to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

4.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law,  that  a  weekly  publication  should  be 
made  by  the  Bank  of  England  of  the  state  both  of  the  circulation  and  of  the  banking 
departments. 

5.  That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  the  law,  which  subjects  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England  to  the  payment  of  composition  for  stamp  duty. 

6.  That,  in  consideration  of  the  privileges  to  bo  continued  to  the  Bank  ofErj- 
land,  the  rate  of  fixed  annual  payment   to  be  made  by  the  bank  to  the  \>vi  1  < 
shall  be  £180,000  per  annum,  and  shall  be  defrayed  by  deducting  the  said  sum  fiv 
the  sum  now  by  law  payable  to  the  bank  for  the  management  of  the  public  debt.    | 

7.  That,  in  the  event  of  any  increase  of  the  securities  upon  which  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  bank  to  issue  such  promissory  notes  as  aforesaid,  a  further  annual  payment 
shall  be  made  by  the  bank  to  the  public  over  and  above  the  said  fixed  payment  of 
j&'180,000  equal  in  amount  to  the  net  profit  derived  from  the  promissory  notes  en 
such  additional  securities. 

8.  That  it  is  expedient  to  prohibit  by  law  the  issue  of  promissory  notes  payaM: 
lo  bearer  on  demand  by  any  bank  not  issuing  such  notes  on  the  6th  day  of  Mr} 
18-44,  or  by  any  bank  thereafter  to  be  established  in  any  part  of  the  Unit-.-.I 
Kingdom. 

9.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law.  that  such  banks  in  England  and  Walt-* 
as  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1844,  issued  promissory  notes,  payable  to  bearer  on 
demand,  shall  continue  to  issue  such  notes,  subject  to  such  conditions  and  to  5urh 
limitations  as  to  the  amount  of  issue  as  may  be  provided  for  by  any  act  to  be  pasat^! 
for  that  purjwse. 

10.  That  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law  for  the  weekly  publication  of  the  amoniit 
of  promissory  notes,  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  circulated  by  any  bank  author] 5cni 
to  issue  such  notes. 

11.  That  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision  by  law  with  regard  to  joint-stock  bank* 
ing  companies. 

In  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Charles  Buller— Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  ta€ 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  many  banks  had  failed  which  were  not  banks  of  issue; 
but  when  he  spoke  he  was  addressing  himself  to  the  memorial  of  the  joint-stock 
banks,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  present  system  of  banking  was  perfect,  ur  •ly 
good  that  they  deprecated  any  alteration.  He  had  stated,  that  it  was  difiicult  to 
maintain  this  perfection  afler  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  when  Ii9 
found  that  during  three  years  240  banks  had  failed,  and  that  during  the  last  four  of 
five  there  had  been  dghty«five  fiulures,  it  could  not  be  inferred  that  the  present  svs« 
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(em  was  exeladed  from  all  possible  improvement.  He  thought  he  had  proved  that 
the  powers  of  issue  were  a  great  eDcourogement  to  the  establishment  of  banks  and 
to  their  mismanagement.  It  was  true  that  other  banks  might  mismanage  their  con- 
cerns, bat  he  was  going  to  try  and  improve  the  system  of  banking  generally ;  he  was 
about  to  remedy  the  evils  under  which  the  joint-stock  banks  laboured :  he  was  about 
to  provide  that,  on  the  establishment  of  joint-stock  banks,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
capital  should  be  paid  up,  and  he  was  about  to  introduce  new  modes  of  management. 
AithoQgh  be  could  not  control  every  private  bank,  although  there  might  still  be 
traosactioos  in  railway  shares,  and  in  Spanish  bonds,  yet  he  would  call  upon  the 
public  to  exercise  vigilance  and  caution  in  thdr  transactions,  and  if  they  placed  their 
confidence  in  banks  which  were  badly  managed,  they  must  suffer  for  it.  He  rejoiced 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Baring),  and  the  hon.  member  for  Birmingham, 
made  so  near  an  approach  to  his  views.  He  had  never  done  the  latter  hon.  gentle- 
man the  injustice  of  supposing  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  letters  he  had  quoted, 
tbe  letters  might  be  the  production  of  one  of  the  hon.  member^s  constitutents.  He 
vas  glad  to  hear,  however,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  advocated  a  standard  price,  only 
that  be  thought  it  should  be  in  com,  and  not  in  gold.  The  hon.  member  deprecated 
inj  interference  with  banks,  and  yet  he  advocated  a  law  which  fixed  a  certain  amount 
of  baliion;  but  how  could  the  hon.  gentleman  deprecate  such  an  interference  when 
be  would  have  enacted  such  a  law  ?  If  paper  were  to  be  convertible  into  gold,  what 
would  be  the  details  of  the  hon.  gentleman*s  measure  by  which  we  would  compel  the 
Usk  to  make  the  conversion.  He  said,  **  here  are  ten  millions  which  you  are  never 
to  UHich,  h«re  is  a  sacred  deposit.''  [Mr.  Muntz  had  not  advocated  non-interference 
vith  the  bank.]  How  a  bank  which  was  always  liable  to  pay  on  demand  could  be 
Gude  to  do  So,  when  there  was  a  fixed  amount  of  bullion,  he  could  not  tell.  My 
hoD.  friend  (Mr.  Newdegate),  continued  the  right  hon.  baronet,  has  put  a  question  to 
iDe.  which  is  Important,  because,  although  it  was  put  briefly,  yet  it  includes  the 
chief  objections  which  are  felt  by  many  to  the  measure  which'l  propose;  aod  I  am 
uixioas,  both  oD  that  account,  and  from  feelings  of  esteem  for  a  young  member  of 
tbis  House,  who  will,  I  am  sure,  distinguish  himself,  to  give  an  answer  to  it.  The 
qaestioQ  of  my  hon.  friend  was  this — "How  far  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  the 
Act  of  1819,  as  carried  out  by  the  alteration  of  the  system  of  Issues,  and  by  the  re- 
organization  of  banking  establishments,  taken  together,  as  now  proposed  by  the 
T^venunent,  will,  by  limiting  the  amount  of  circulating  medium  and  the  facilities 
for  circulating  to  the  average  of  the  last  two  years,  without  reference  to  the  increase 
&r  production  in  this  country,  affect  prices  ?  For,  if  the  quantity  of  commodities 
(nMiaced  increase,  and  the  amount  of  money  remain  the  same,  will  not  the  price  of 
MmiTiodities  fall  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  production?  To  this 
question  my  answer  is,  that  the  present  measure  is  not  an  extension  of  the 
(liociple  of  the  act  of  1819— it  is  the  fulfilment  and  complement  of  that  act, 
but  it  does  not  carry  the  principle  of  a  metallic  standard  farther  than  it  was 
crried  by  the  Act  of  1819.  That  Act  restored  a  metallic  standard;  it  re- 
f.mnd  thiU  promissory  notes  should  not  be  issued,  excepting  on  the  condition  that 
Jlw7  were  convertible  into  gold  at  the  will  of  the  bearer.  They  are  issued  on  that 
<" 'Edition.  Under  the  System  that  exists,  they  may  not,  for  a  time,  conform  in 
ulue  to  gold — they  may  be  issued  in  excess — they  may  be  the  means  of  affording  a 
sreater  degree  of  temporary  accommodation  than  could  be  afforded  by  a  metallic 
eorrency — they  may  increase  prices,  and  create  for  a  time  the  appearance  of  pro- 
'i'^^rity.  Bat  they  do  all  this  with  the  certainty  of  ultimate  reaction, — the  certainty 
^  the  time  must  come  when,  if  you  adhere  to  a  metallic  standard,  and  if  you 
n^uotain  it  unaltered,  that  standard  will  assert  its  supremacy,  will  refuse  to  conform 
to  the  value  of  paper,  and  will  require  that  paper  shall  conform  to  the  value  of  gold. 
When  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  is  sensible, — when  it  becomes  a  matter  of  noto- 
"^'ty,  the  law  enjoining  its  equivalency  to  coin  will  be  enforced  by  every  holder  of 
I>^I>cr,  from  the  man  whose  whole  property  is  a  single  five-pound  note,  to  the  great 
capitalist  who  influences  the  foreign  exchange  by  the  extent  of  his  dealings  in  money. 
The  certain  means  of  realising  a  small  profit,  will  impel  every  holder  of  paper  to 
•lemaod  eoln  in  exchange.  What  advantages  will  there  have  been  in  the  temporary 
^^commodatioD,  what  idvantage  in  the  temporary  increase  of  prices,  if  they  are  to 
^  foUowed-His  I  contend  they  inevitably  will— by  such  a  contraction  of  paper  as 
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will  make  it  equal  m  ^alue  to  coin  ?  Let  us  not  confound  that  ftccommodatioo 
which  is  Afforded  by  the  liberal  advance  of  capital,  that  increase  of  prices  vihie't 
springs  from  generaf  prosperity  and  increased  demand,  with  the  accommodation  aod 
increase  of  prices  which  rest  on  no  surer  foundation  than  an  undue  issue  of  paper. 
I  call  it  an  undue  issue,  if  its  value  do  not  conform  with  that  of  the  coin  which  it 
professes  to  represent,  and  which  the  law  has  made  the  measure  of  value.  I  haw 
thus  given  to  the  question  of  my  hon.  friend  that  answer  which  I  believe  to  b«  h 
satisfactory  answer,  provided  that  you  admit  that  there  is,  and  that  there  oufcht  tu 
be,  a  metallic  standard.  He  had  omitted  to  mention  one  evidence  ef  the  operation 
of  inconvertible  paper.  In  1797  there  were  only  240  private  banks,  but  the  moment 
liability  to  convert  was  removed,  more  of  these  banks  were  established,  and  wixra 
they  had  to  deal  eight  or  ten  years  afterwards  with  them,  their  number  had  increased 
from  240  to  about  800 ;  it  was  beca.use  they  found  such  great  advantages  in  incoo« 
vertibility,  that  the  banks  of  issue  were  so  much  increased. 

In  answer  tu  a  question  from  Mr.  Thomas  Baring — Sir  R.  Peel  said,  I  urder- 
stand  my  hon.  friend  to  imply  a  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of  that  part  of  the  plan  which 
will  limit  the  issue  of  the  bank  upon  securities  to  a  gross  amount,  and  will  require 
that  the  profit  of  any  issue  upon  securities  that  may  be  permitted,  under  certaiD 
circumstances,  beyond  tliat  amount,  shall  belong  to  the  public.  My  hon.  friend 
asks,  what  inducement  will  the  bank  have  to  supply  any  void  that  may  arise  in  tbe 
country  circulation,  since  the  bank  is  to  have  no  profit  for  an  issue  made  for  that 
purpose  ?  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  must  assume  that  the  bank  ^iW  feel 
an  interest,  apart  from  the  mere  consideration  of  pecuniary  profit,  in  increasing;  its 
control  over  the  general  circulation,  and  thus  diminishing  the  risk  that  the  action 
of  the  bank  upon  the  exchanges,  whenever  such  action  is  necessary,  can  be  coud- 
teracted  by  other  issuers  of  paper.  In  the  second  place,  tbe  bank  may  protect  it^ell 
from  loss  by  supplying  the  void  that  may  be  created  in  the  country  oirculatioD^ 
and  will -thus  have  a  direct  pecuniary  inducement  to  supply  it  Suppose  the  notei 
of  the  bank,  issued  for  the  circulation  of  the  metropolitan  district,  ana  for  the  general 
purposes  of  commerce,  to  amount  to  j£22, 000,000,  and  that  the  hanking  departmeol 
has  a  supply  of  jC6,000.000  of  notes  lying  dormant,  received  from  the  issue  depart 
ment  in  exchange  for  gold;  suppose  also  £2,000,000  of  the  countiy  circulation  to  U 
withdrawn,  and  a«lemand  ther^ore  for  an  increased  issue  beyond  the  ordinary  cir< 
culation  of  ^£22,-000,000  to  curiae;  it  would  in  that  case  be  a  source  of  profit  to  th< 
bank  to  supply  the  void  from  the  stock  of  notes  in  the  banking  department,  witbou! 
requiring  permission  from  the  Queen  in  Council,  to  increase  its  issues  upon  securi 
ties.  Let  us  now  take  the  case  of  there  being  no  stock  of  unissued  notes  to  tt.< 
banking  department,  justifying  the  supply  of  the  void  from  that  department  Tbt 
bank  would  then  have  no  alternative  but  to  supply  the  void,  with  the  consent  of  th< 
Privy  Council,  by  an  issue  upon  securities  beyond  the  amount  of  £14,000,000.  Tb< 
question  is,  what  interest  will  the  bank  have  in  seeking  permission  to  make  suet 
an  issue,  as  the  profit  will  belong  to  the  government  P  1  answer,  that  the  bank,  l) 
obtaining  such  permission,  will  protect  itself  from  a  loss  to  which  it  will  be  other 
wise  liable.  According  to  the  assumption,  the  void  in  the  currency  takes  place 
and  is  not  supplied  by  the  bank  from  it!<  ordinary  resources.  The  notes  remainio^ 
in  circulation  will  then  become  more  valuable;  there  will  be  an  influx  of  gokl;  ant 
that  gold  will  be  tendered  to  the  bank,  which  must  give  notes  in  exchange  for  i( 
On  that  issue,  there  would  net  only  be  no  profit,  but  there  would  be  an  absoTuie  In»^ 
amounting  to  the  ehai^  of  the  manufacture  and  tl>e  issue  of  notes,  which,  in  thi 
case  supposed,  will  -fall  upon  tbe  bank.  Should  the  increased  issue  take  piaoe  np<^( 
securities,  although  the  nett  profit  will  belong  to  the  public,  yet  the  charges  ai^<> 
namely,  the  commission  of  one  per  oent.  upon  the  issue,  and  the  expense  of  the  note< 
must  also  be  defrayed  by  tlte  public;  and  it  wUl  be  less  disadvantageous  to  tbe  bar* 
under  the  circumstances  supposed,  to  issue  notes  upon  an  increased  amonot  of  secii 
rities  than  npon  gold.  He  should  be  glad,  the  right  hon.  baronet  oootioued  .: 
reference  to  Lord  Worsley,  to  attempt  to  relieve  the  noble  lord's  anxiety  with  ref\^^ 
to  country  banks;  the  noble  lord  feared  that,  by  taking  an  averagpe  of  the  last  t«< 
years,  there  might  be  some  incon<venient  restriction  on  the  issue  oif  ^oiinlry  bar^^ 
and,  therefore,  a  diminution  of  tlie  accommodation  given  to  agriculturists.  n> 
noble  lord  said,  that  during  a  considerable  portion  of  toe  last^wo  years,  there  w&»  • 
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depressioo  ia  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  and  there  was  a  panic;  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  unfair  Ut  take  the  last  two  years.  Now  he  would  just  read  the  issues  of 
eouDtry  banks  for  the  kst  six  months.  They  were  represented  by  these  figures : 
£3,400,000,  ;£4,900,000,  £4,500,000,  £4,800,000,  £4,900,000,  £4,900,000. 
These  were  the  average  monthly  issues  of  country  banks  for  the  last  six  months, 
daring  which  period  there  had  been  no  panic,  and  no  g^reat  depression  of  agricul- 
tcnl  produce.  Was  he  going  to  call  for  the  reduction  of  these  issues,  an  average 
which  would  tell  inconveniently  on  the  banks,  and  restrict  their  issues?  Take  the 
first  six  months  which  he  was  going  to  admit  into  the  average;  he  must  begin,  of 
oo'irse,  with  May  1842.  The  noble  lord  would  observe,  that  the  last  six  months 
sever  in  any  case  exceeded  ^ve  millions.  He  would  take  the  first  six  or  eight 
mnnths  he  was  going  to  permit  country  banks  to  take  into  the  average,  and  beginning 
with  May,  it  was  £5,360.000.  £4.999,000,  £5,100,000,  £5,100,000,  £5,098,000, 
ii.488,000,  4,434,000,  £5,085,000.  So  that  he  was  going  to  permit  the  country 
banks  to  have  an  average  of  two  years,  and  he  showed  to  tlie  noble  lord  that  the 
fiiNt  six  months  of  these  two  years  exceeded,  in  every  case  but  one,  five  millions;  and 
ii  the  last  six  months  there  was  no  depression  of  price,  no  panic,  no  want  of  accom- 
modation. He  asked  the  noble  lord  whether  he  had  satisfied  him  that  country 
banks  could  extend  their  accommodation.  The  noble  lord  said  that  Lincolnshire 
wa3  a  fur  test.  Now,  he  believed  that  Lincolnshire  and  Leicestershire  were  the 
coaoties  in  which  there  was  the  greatest  variation  in  the  amount  of  issues.  At  one 
time  in  Lincolnshire  it  was  £4,100,000,  at  another  time  £4,500,000,  the  mean  was 
£4,-250,000.  What  could  prevent  the  Leicester  banks  keeping  £40,000  Exchequer 
bill^  and  to  provide  for  an  increased  circulation  of  notes,  by  selling  out  £25,000 
uf  the  Exchequer  bills,  demand  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  supply  the  accom- 
modation as  usual  with  Bank  of  England  notes  ?  This  was  all  he  asked  them  to  do. 
He  did  not  ask  them  to  make  a  deposit  as  of  securities.  Ail  he  asked  of  them  was, 
if  they  wanted  £25,000  more,  to  supply  that  out  of  capital,  and  not  from  credit. 
There  were  seventy  banks,  which  contrived  to  give  accommodation  without  any 
ts$a«  of  their  own.  He  left  to  these  banks  the  power  of  issuing  £4,250,000,  and  if 
OQ  any  occasion  they  wanted  an  excess,  all  he  asked  of  them  was  to  give  security 
for  that  excess,  to  supply  it  from  the  capital. 
Resolutions  agreed  to;  House  resumed,  Resolutions  to  be  reported. 
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On  the  motion  that  the  above  bill  be  read  a  second  time, — ^Mr.  Hawes  moved  as 
u  amendment,  to  substitute  the  words:  "  That  no  sufficient  evidence  has  been  laid 
before  the  House,  to  justify  the  proposed  interference  with  banks  of  issue,  in  the 
otinagement  of  their  circulation." 

Sn  R.  Fetl  said,  that  having  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  speeches  which 
^id  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  he  could  not  reconcile  the  opinion  of 
any  one  man  who  had  spoken  in  favour  of  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Lam- 
beth, with  the  maintenance  of  the  principle  upon  which  this  bill  was  founded.  They 
sll  professed  to  recognise  the  great  doctrine  of  a  metallic  currency — they  all  admitted 
thai  we  ooght  to  maintain  a  metallic  standard,  but  there  was  not  one  of  them,  from 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  commenced  the  debate,  to  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had 
JRsi  concluded  his  speech,  who  did  not  appear  to  entertain  an  opinion — whatever 
the  professions  mieht  be— that  a  metallic  standard  ought  to  be  abandoned.  [Mr. 
llawes:  ^^  No,  no.'j  The  hon.  gentleman  had  certainly  been  loud  in  his  professions 
of  adherence  to  a  metallic  standard,  and  to  the  great  principles  upon  which  the 
r^^rtof  the  Bnliion  Committee  was  founded;  but  although  the  commencement  of 
the  boD.  gentleman's  speech  was  a  declaration  that  the  determination  of  that  com- 
mittee was  right,  yet  the  hon.  gentleman  argued  that  the  facts  which  it  had  collected 
led  to  a  different  conclusion.  The  hon.  gentleman  said  that  paper  was  not  depre- 
ciated daring  the  suspension  of  cash  payments.  I'hat  he  did  not  expect  to  hear, 
tad  be  bad  never  before  heard  such  a  declaration  from  any  one  who  professed  an 
188-VoL.  IV. 
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adherence  to  the  opinion  of  the  Bullion  Cofflmhtee.  A  declaration  more  boetile  to 
that  committee  than  for  the  hon.  gentleman  to  state  this  night,  in  the  year  1844, 
that  during  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  inconvertible  paper  was  not  depreciated. 
Wbat»  then,  were  all  the  attacks  upon  the  bill  of  1819,  he  had  never  heard,  for 
restoring  a  gold  currency  without  foundation  ?  Was  it  untrue  that  the  agricoltursl 
produce  of  the  kingdom  was  raised  in  price  during  the  war,  in  consequence  of  &a 
inconvertible  paper  currency,  and  did  the  return  to  cash  payments  make  no  differ- 
ence whatever  in  all  the  engagements  that  had  been  entered  into  ?  The  hon.  i 
gentleman  said,  you  might  have  sent  any  quantity  of  gold  to  the  continent  at  ao? 
time,  and  purchased  articles  as  cheap  there  as  in  England,  and  realized  as  large  a  i 
profit  here;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  referred  to  various  articles  fur  the  nurpo^eof 
showing  that  prices  were  not  affected  by  the  paper  being  inconvertible.  Why,  how 
vain  was  the  discussion  as  to  prices  at  ]iarticular  periods,  for  the  puq>o8e  of  drawiii^ 
any  inference  from  them  as  to  the  state  of  the  currency.  Look  at  the  prices  oi 
manufactured  cotton.  That  was  the  argument  which  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Waith- 
man  was  continually  using.  He  sud,  "  While  you  require  the  same  amount  of  taxes, 
the  price  of  cotton  goods  has  fallen  off."  But  surely,  with  the  improvemeats  ia 
machinery,  with  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  and  with  our  great 
command  of  capital,  it  would  have  been  marvellous  if  there  had  not  been  a  great  dt- 
crease  of  price.  And  what  inference  did  the  hon.  gentleman  draw  from  the  prices 
of  those  particular  commodities  with  respect  to  the  currency  ?  Did  the  boo.  gea* 
tleman  know  what  took  place  with  respect  to  silver  daring  the  Bank  Restriction  ^ 
The  hon.  gentleman  said,  **  Oh,  you  must  not  estimate  the  depreciation  by  the  price 
of  gold."  But  did  the  hon.  gentleman  recollect,  during  the  suspension  of  cash  par* 
ments,  an  attempt  to  issue  silver?  That  was  not  then  a  legal  tender:  it  was  uut 
the  standard  of  value.  Certain  dollars,  however,  were  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  place  of  gold,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  silver  dollars  soon  fol- 
lowed the  gold  guineas,  and  disappeared  from  circulation.  The  hon.  gentleman  said 
paper  was  not  depreciated.  But  as  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued  increasing  the 
▼alue  of  silver,  and  what  had  been  issued  at  4«.,  the  Mint  price,  was  allowed  to 
oircnlate  at  4«.  6<f.,  and  this  kept  the  silver  currency  in  circulation.  A  new  value 
was  given  to  the  dollar,  according  to  the  depreciated  value  of  the  paper;  and  what 
you  had  attempted  in  vain  to  circulate  at  the  Mint  price,  as  soon  as  a  new  value  was 
placed  upon  it,  according  to  the  depreciated  paper,  remained  in  circulation.  Y-^r 
the  hon.  gentleman  to  contend  that,  during  the  inconvertible  paper  currency,  it  was 
not  depreciated,  and  prices  were  not  affected,  was  a  blow  at  the  report  of  the  Bullion 
Cnmmittee,  which  he  should  not  have  expected  from  one  who  professed  to  adhere  to 
its  opinions.  It  was  a  contradiction  of  facts  which  he  thought  every  man  acknow- 
ledged. If  the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  gentleman  were  correct,  he  should  not  ha^re 
escaped  much  abuse  and  calumny  for  attempting  to  restore  gold  currency  in  1819. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  referred  to  the  United  States,  and  to  the  pamphlet  of  M. 
Galatin,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  analogy  of  the  United  States  was  icap> 
plicable  to  this  country.  Why  should  the  example  of  the  United  States  be  inappli- 
cable to  this  country  ?  There  were  joint-stock  banks  in  the  United  States — there 
was  a  paper  currency,  nominally  convertible  into  gold  on  demand.  As  far  as 
regarded  the  parties  and  their  property,  there  was  every  appearance  of  a  perfect 
guarantee  for  solvency;  but  there  was  unlimited  competition  of  issue,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  bankniptcy  and  general  failure.  In  1811,  there  was  in  the  United 
States,  the  State  Bank,  in  some  respects  corresponding  to  the  Bank  of  England— 
having  an  imperfect  control  over  the  issues,  because  it  was  well  conducted,  ami 
maintained  the  principle  of  convertibility;  and  as  the  notes  of  other  banks  conid  be 
turned,  by  exchange,  into  notes  of  the  central  bank,  it  possessed  some  control  oror 
the  issues  of  other  banks.  In  1811,  the  first  central  bank  was  abolished.  In  thrcv' 
years  afterwards  there  was  a  universal  suspension  of  cash  payments,  in  consequen^v 
of  that  imperfect  check  having  been  removed.  In  a  few  years  afterwards — about 
1818,  another  central  bank  was  established,  and  it  ceased  in']83d.  Again,  in  a  few 
years  all  the  banks  of  the  United  States,  twice  in  succession,  were  fou^  suspcndu.^ 
their  specie  payments.  Was  not  that  a  strong  proof  of  the  advantage  of  a  ceotrul 
bank,  and  of  a  complete  control  over  the  issues  f  This  was  an  example  of  anotUT 
country  of  great  resources,  with  a  large  amount  of  capital,  sufficient  to  command 
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good  banking  establishments;  and  if  he  showed  that  on  two  occasions,  within  a  short 
period  while  a  central  bank  existed,  that  other  establishments  were  preserved,  and 
that  after  the  control  of  the  central  bank  had  been  removed  by  the  government,  not- 
withstanding regulations  to  ensure  solvency,  notwithstanding  the  universal  profession 
of  convertibility,  there  occurred  universal  bankruptcy,  and  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments, he  thought  that  was  a  case  perfectly  applicable  to  this  country,  and  a  proof 
of  the  advantages  of  central  control.  He  would  take  the  opinions  of  the  two  highest 
authorities  in  the  United  States  on  this  subject.  He  could  not  name  two  higher 
authorities  than  Mr.  Galatin  and  Mr.  Webster.  And  what  said  Mr.  Galatin,  who 
bad  been  quoted  by  the  hon.  member  for  Lambeth  ?  He  said  that  *'  The  creation 
of  Dew  state  banks  to  fiU  the  chasm  which  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and,  as  was  usual  under  such  circum-ttances, 
ue  expectations  of  great  profits,  had  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  greater  number 
tliao  were  wanted ;  and  as  the  salutary  regulating  power  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  no  longer  existed,  the  issues  were  increased  beyond  what  circumstances  ren- 
dered neoessaiy, — that  it  was  his  deliberate  opinion  that  the  suspension  might  have 
been  prevented  at  the  time  it  took  place,  had  the  former  bank  of  the  United  States 
been  ia  existence — that  the  exaggerated  increase  of  the  state  banks  occasioned  by  its 
dissolution,  would  not  have  occurred  had  that  bank  still  have  retained  power  over 
tfa{»e  bodies,  and  checked  their  issues." 

If  the  example  of  a  great  country,  and  the  authority  of  great  writers,  could  have 
8QT  bearing  upon  tliis  country,  that  example  and  that  authority  were  in  favour  of 
bis  argument.  But  what  said  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  speech  on  the  Treasury  Bill,  on 
tbe  12th  of  March  1838,  efifecting  the  banking  of  that  country?  **  I  lay  it  down  as 
&Q  unqaestionable  principle,  that  no  paper  can  be  made  equal  and  kept  equal  to  gold 
and  silver,  bat  such  as  is  convertible  into  gold  and  silver  on  demand ;  but  I  have 
gone  further,  and  still  go  further  than  this,  and  I  contend  that  even  convertibility, 
though  itself  indispensable,  is  not  a  certain  and  unfailing  ground  of  reliance.  There 
it  a  halNlity  to  excessive  issues  of  gold  even  while  paper  is  convertible  at  will.  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Where,  then,  shall  a  regulator  be  found  ?  What  prin- 
ciple of  prevention  do  we  rely  upon  ?" 

Here  was  a  gentleman,  not  indulging  in  speculation,  but  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  banking  in  the  United  States,  originally  adhering  to  the  doctrines  of  Adam 
Smith  and  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  convertibility  on  demand  was  sufficient  to  check  issues, 
jet,  warned  by  experience,  in  his  own  country,  acknowledging  that  with  unlimited 
cumpeiition  even  convertibility  on  demand  was  not  a  securiiy  against  over  issue.  If 
tbe  Uoited  States  were  to  be  quoted  at  all,  it  was  in  favour  of  the  principles  embo- 
died in  the  preaent  bill.  And  what  was  the  case  in  our  own  country  ?  Did  he 
propose  to  disturb  any  perfect  and  successful  system  of  currency  ?  He  took  it  for 
granted  thai  they  all  adhered  to  a  metallic  standard,  and  the  principle  of  converti- 
bility, but  it  was  said,  agreeing  with  those  principles,  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
pound  for  interference.  Wliy,  what  was  our  experience  during  the  last  twenty 
jearg?  In  that  period  had  we  not  many  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  legislative  inter- 
ference to  maintain  the  principle  of  convertibility?  There  had  been  four  monetary 
crise»~in  1825,  1832,  1836-1837,  and  1839— and  there  was  in  each  of  th'ese  an 
increase  in  the  issues  of  country  bank  paper;  in  each  there  was  proof  that  the  issues 
were  not  made  conformable  to  the  exchanges,  but  that  an  increase  of  the  country 
bank  paper  had  taken  place,  when,  if  there  were  truth  in  the  principle  for  which  ho 
<'<'Otended,  there  ought  to  have  been  a  reduction,  and  thus  in  each  period  there  had 
subsequently  arisen  the  necessity  for  a  rapid  and  ruinous  contraction.  The  hon.  gen- 
^ktaaik  who  had  spoken  last  had  said,  that  the  Bank  of  England  was  always  able  to 
protect  itself,  and  to  prevent  its  notes  from  being  discredited.  He  knew  it  was.  He 
•^^^ev  that  when  the  paroxysm  was  at  its  height,  and  it  became  the  duty  of  the  bank 
U>  make  great  efforts,  it  could,  by  means  of  great  sacrifices,  save  itself  and  ensure 
contioned  convertibility.  Tbe  bank  could  always  maintain  its  credit;  it  could 
always  cover  its  own  notes;  but  by  a  tremendous  sacrifice  of  the  mercantile  and 
ctber  mterests.  That  was  what  he'  wished  to  prevent,  and  it  was  not  to  do  that 
*bich  had  been  attributed  to  him,  of  leaving  the  country  banks  wholly  at  the  mercy 
bf  the  Bank  of  England.  So  far  was  he  from  doing  that,  that  he  would  compel  the 
^k  of  England  to  conform  to  certain  principles,  advantageous  to  the  public  and 
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to  private  bankers,  iK'hich,  at  certain  periods  of  monetary  crise9,  the  baoV  had 
neglected.     He  wished  to  prevent  the  bank  from  doing  that  which  it  has  done— 
from  issuing  its  notes  to  meet  the  demands  for  deposits.     He  said  to  the  bank,  there 
were  certain  principles  laid  down,  and  it  must  conform  to  them — that  it  might  iss*  c 
notes  on  securities,  but  to  the  limited  amount  of  £14,000,000 — the  whole  of  the 
issue  above  that  amount  must  be  based  on  gold.     But  then  it  was  said  this  would  be 
a  great  restriction  upon  the  issues.     Now,  they  took  security  against  the  possibility 
of  there  being  too  great  a  restriction  upon  the  issues,  because  if  the  bank  restricted 
the  issue  of  its  notes  till  they  became  more  valuable  than  coin,  then  every  man 
had  a  right  to  take  gold  to  the  bank  and  get  notes  for  it.    That  was  his  answer 
to  the  objection;  and  those  who  did  not  idmit  it  to  be  a  rood  answer,  did  no: 
admit  the  principle  upon  which  the  measure  is  founded.    The  principle  is,  that 
as  the  paper  promises  to  pay  in  gold,  it  ought  to  conform  to  gold;  and  he  said 
it  would  be  no  accommodation   whatever  to  commerce  if  bankers  were  to  be 
allowed  to  coin   their  personal  credit  into  money  instead  of  their  capital.    He 
said  then,  that  every  precaution  has  been  taken  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  bank 
shall  not  issue  paper  beyond  the  proper  amount,  by  compelling  the  bank  to  give  notri 
in  exchange  for  gold.     And  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  security  that  the  bank  shall 
not  restrict  its  issues  below  the  necessary  amount,  by  giving  to  the  holder  of  goM 
the  power  of  demanding  bank  notes.     But  then  it  was  said  that  restriction  impo^ 
upon  the  issue  of  private  paper  would  subject  the  country  to  the  greatest  incon- 
venience.    It  was  said,  also,  that  the  only  effect  of  their  interference  in  discrediting 
the  paper  issues  of  the  private  banks  would  be  to  make  men  invent  some  other  s})ecie> 
of  paper  credit  for  themselves,  to  be  substituted  for  country  notes.     Now,  if  couoiry 
paper  were  necessary  to  agricultural  prosperity,  why  had  not  that  question  beea 
answered  which  he  had  put  before?     Why  was  it  that  in  eight  or  ten  of  the  grente^t 
agricultural  counties  the  issue  of  the  country  paper  does  not  exceed  J£  1,300,000.^ 
He  had  shewn  that  in  Sussex,  Middlesex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Cambridgeshire,  OxfonUhire^ 
part  of  Norfolk,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Suffolk,  all  situated  within  a  radius  of  sixty- 
five  miles  from  London, — that  in  all  those  counties  the  necessities  of  the  district  were 
provided  for  by  an  issue  of  country  bank  paper  to  the  amount  of  only  £1,300,000: 
and  supposing  that  the  country  banks  were  to  restrict  that  issue,  do  not  believe  that 
the  Bank  of  England  would  refuse  to  supply  its  place.     Or  supposing  the  country 
banks  should  wish  to  substitute  the  Bank  of  England  paper  for  their  own — to  deal 
with  the  Bank  of  England  as  no  less  than  sixty  banks  dealt  with  it  at  this  moment 
— the  Bank  of  England  would  give  them  its  paper  and  pay  a  commission  of  1  per 
cent,  on  the  use  of  it.     If  the  restrictions  on  the  issues  of  country  paper  would,  m 
it  has  been  said,  lead  to  the  issuing  of  bills  of  exchange  to  supply  its  place,  why,  he 
asked,  have  they  not  been  issued  within  the  districts  to  which  lie  had  referred  ?    The 
Bank  of  England  provides  a  circulation  for  that  district,  amounting,  I  believe,  tii 
£6,000,000,  the  remainder  £1,300,000  being  supplied  by  country  bank  paper.  >Vhy 
have  not  bills  of  exchange  been  used  there?     Because  the  circulation  is  sufficient, 
and  because  there  is  confidence  in  the  Bank  of  England.     It  is  said  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  district  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  Bank  of  England  paper, 
but  that  there  will  be  a  prejudice  in  other  parts  of  the  country  against  it.     Depend 
upon  it,  a  very  little  experience  would  remove  that  difficulty,  and  that  a  very  sbor: 
trial  would  remove  the  prejudice  which  it  is  supposed  exists  against  the  circuUtiou 
of  Bank  of  England  paper,  which  would  soon  be  found  acceptable  in  the  agricultural 
districts.    But  would  they  tell  him  how  it  happened  that  in  some  of  the  princi[it 
manufacturing  districts  there  are  scarcely  any  banks  of  issue,  and  that  the  whole  >  f 
their  wants  are  supplied  by  Bank  of  England  paper.    Take  Birmingham  for  example. 
He  apprehended,  that  no  great  proportion  of  the  paper  used  in  that  town  consi^its  vi 
country  notes.     The  Bank  of  England  at  this  moment  circulated  £621,000  in  noti^ 
in  Birmingham,  and  he  doubted  if  there  was  £100,000  more  in  country  notes.  [Mr. 
Muntz:  Not  so  much.]     Then  that  was  the  amount  of  paper  circulation  in  that 
g^at  manufacturing  district.     There  they  contrived  to  carry  on  their  trade,  atd 
yet  required  only  a  paper  circulation  of  £700,000,  and  still  but  £100,000  nftht' 
was  in  country  notes.     Were  there  any  bills  of  exchange  issued  there  to  supply  thti 
deficiency  of  the  circulation?     If  there  were  any  apprehension  as  to  the  Bank  oi 
England  paper,  there  could  be  a  supply  of  country  paper  in  the  district;  but  tito 
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proportions  in  which  they  circulated  were  as  had  heen  mentioned.  If  there  were  a 
deficiency,  did  bills  of  exchange  sup])1y  it?  [Mr.  Gisborne  believed  they  did.]  He 
doubted  it  Tery  much^  at  least  he  never  heard  that  the  circulation  was  supplied  by 
bllU  of  exchange.  Of  course  there  were  bills  of  exchange  used  for  the  purpose  of 
commerce;  but  he  had  never  before  heard  that  they  had  been  issued  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  local  circulation  of  £5  notes.  The  circulation  of  Gloucester  was 
sapplied  by  the  Bank  of  England  with  notes  to  the  amount  of  £107,000.  At 
Manchester  it  might  be  supposed  that  its  great  commercial  transactions  would  be 
supplied  by  the  notes  of  country  banks.  The  Bank  of  England  supplied  it  with  a 
circulation  of  £2,167,000.  He  believed  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  circulation  of 
Manchester  was  supplied  by  the  Bank  of  England.  Now,  lie  had  never  heard  of  a 
«ant  of  circulation  in  Manchester.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  suffi- 
cient. They  had  bills  of  exchange  there  for  carrying  on  their  great  transactions, 
tut  not  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  in  any  way  a  local  circulation.  In  Liverpool 
the  Bank  of  England  supplied  the  circulation  to  the  extent  of  £1,000,000.  They 
might  depend  upon  it  that  where  a  vacuum  was  felt,  notes  would  be  issued  consistent 
vith  the  principle  which  the  maintenance  of  the  standard  of  value  required.  They 
might  depend  upon  it  that  the  Bank  of  England  would  be  willing  to  fill  up  the 
vacuum,  but  if  the  Bank  of  England  were  unwilling,  then  they  had  not  to  depend 
Ql»:in  its  good  will,  for  they  had  always  had  it  in  their  power  to  command  the  issue 
of  Bank  of  England  notes.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  there  was  a  restriction  to  the 
a.nouot  of  one  nintlx  on  the  country  issue,  then  the  country  banks  and  the  joint- 
>tDck  banks  would  have  nothing  ehe  to  do  than  to  keep  in  London  such  an  amount 
**(  available  securities  as  would  enable  them  to  command  and  ensure  Bank  of 
England  notes  to  supply  the  banks  in  the  country.  If  the  bank  should  refuse,  which 
t^e  bank  would  not — if  it  should  refuse  to  issue  paper  to  supply  the  void,  then  they 
did  not  depend  upon  the  good  will  of  the  bank,  they  could  by  a  small  sacrifice  have 
tbe  void  supplied  by  the  exertions  of  the  country  bankers.  All  that  was  reouired 
fiom  them  was,  not  to  submit  to  a  restriction  which  would  be  an  inconvenience. 
They  could,  by  a  deposit  of  securities,  command  a  supply  ofpaper,  and  with  a  smaller 
jiffiount  of  difficulty  than  under  the  present  regulations.  The  hon.  gentleman  asked 
iiiiD  to  define  what  he  meant  by  money  ?  and  the  hon.  gentleman  said  that  he  had 
1)01.  on  a  former  occasion,  defined  it.  Noyr,  he  had  already  staled  that  by  money  he 
nteint  either  the  coin  <^the  realm  or  that  species  of  paper  credit  named  a' promissory 
note,  which,  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and  not  requiring  any  personal  guarantee 
Wood  tbe  credit  of  the  issuer,  supplies  the  place  of  money.  He  stat^  that  he 
th'/nght  there  was  a  clear  distinction  between  a  promissory  note  payable  on  demand, 
without  any  personal  guarantee  beyond  the  credit  of  the  issuer,  and  any  other  form 
'>;" public  credit;  and  that  he  had  a  strong  impression,  that  if  they  wanted  a  metal 
^'andard,  with  a  circulating  medium,  supposed  to  take  the  place  of  gold,  it  could  not 
be  maintained  upon  any  other  basis  than  the  actual  and  instant  convertibility  of  the 
p^perio  circulation.  With  that  system  he  thought  they  might  leave  withovt  restriction 
iind  interference  those  other  forms  of  paper  credit,  which  are  a  proper  superstructure 
"H  the  basis  of  a  metallic  circulation  and  a  paper  circulation  equivalent  in  value  to 
;''^'d.  The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  said,  that  they  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the 
•lealiogB  between  man  and  man ;  another  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  though  private 
^nks  bad  failed,  there  was  no  instance  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  joint-stock 
Ucks.  That  hon.  gentleman,  however,  corrected  himself  by  saying,  that  there  were 
^''  proofs  that  in  the  ultimate  winding-up  of  the  affairs  of  these  banks,  the  notes  issued 
tv  them  bad  not  been  pwd  to  the  holder.  Why  that  might  be  true—it  might  be  that 
iy  calling  upon  all  the  unfortunate  shareholders  in  those  banks,  they  had  contrived, 
»{{er  the  hkp^e  of,  perhans,  four  or  five  years,  to  pay  the  holders  of  notes ;  but  he 
(^id  not  think  that  the  House  would  be  of  opinion  that  that  was  a  satisfactory 
arrangement.  The  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Nottingham  (Mr.  Gisborne,} 
^'^id^  that  be  should  vote  for  the  proposition  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence 
^«  joiilify  an  interference  with  banks  of  issue — what  evidence  would  the  hon. 
K^'ntlemao  have?  He  had  already  stated  the  dividends  paid  by  a  number  of  banks  of 
>^ae:  and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  detailed  account  of  the  failure  of  different  banks, 
<'uong  which  he  found  the  bank  of  Manchester,  the  Northern  and  Central  bank, 
tU  Norfolk  and  Norwich  joint-stock  bank,  the  Commercial  Bank  of  England,  the 
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iai penal  bank,  the  Yorkshire  agricultural  and  commercial  banking  company, 
the  Isle  of  Wight  joint-stock  company,  the  Isle  of  Man  Bank,  the  Leamington 
bank,  and  several  others,  which  present  such  details  of  fraudulent  prac- 
tices, in  many  instances,  as  he  bad  never  before  heard  of.  These  instances 
clearly  proved  the  policy  of  interference  to  the  extent  which  he  proposed,  namtly, 
requiring  that  the  original  prospectus  should  be  deposited,  that  the  naaie> 
of  partners  should  be  given,  and  that  there  should  be  some  provisions,  imposing  a 
responsibility  on  the  directors  who  are  to  govern  the  establishments.  If  he  wantcnl 
conclusive  proofs  of  the  policy  of  interfering  with  respect  to  the  future  regula- 
tions of  joint-stock  banks,  the  statement  which  he  held  in  his  hand  would  effunl 
that  proof.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  Commercial  Bank  of  England,  with  a  nominal 
capital  of  £500,000,  and  a  paid-up  capital  of  £260,000,  started  in  the  year 
1834,  and  which  by  the  year  1840,  had  lost  its  entire  capital,  and  about  £30,(K0 
or  £40,000  in  addition.  In  February  1840,  only  four  months  before  it  came  to 
an  end,  the  directors  stated  to  the  proprietors,  that  *'  they  continued  to  stand  firm 
in  the  confidence  of  the  public,**  and  that  *^  the  profits  of  the  bank  for  the  previoni 
half-year  had  been  larger  than  for  any  similar  period  since  its  establisnment/' 
This  bank  had  advanced  to  one  man  £180,000,  and  one  of  the  directors  state<i, 
that  that  man  could  not  have  got  credit  for  £500  for  two  years  in  the  town  in  which 
be  lived  from  any  other  establishment.  Although  these  banks  acted  in  this  reek- 
less  manner,  these  were  all  banks  of  issue,  and  their  notes  were  freely  circulated 
amongst  all  classes  of  society,  from  the  wealthiest  down  to  the  very  poorest.    The:^; 

Earties  were  all  subject  to  the  consequences  of  these  reckless  proceedings,  and  yet  the 
on.  gentleman  said,  that  parliament  should  not  interfere  with  these  banks  in 
any  way.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  these  banks  ought  to  be  left  to  themselves 
to  do  as  they  pleased,  as  was  the  case  in  Scotland.  But  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  said,  that 
when  they  found  these  banks  establishing  themselves  in  towns,  and  buying  np  the 
private  banks,  in  order  to  make  and  extend  their  connection ;  when  lie  saw  that 
the  notes  issued  by  these  banks  were  imposed  upon  all  sorts  of  persons,  many  of 
whom  had  not  the  power  to  reject  them,  he  considered  that  there  was  an  amount 
of  misery  entailed  upon  society  which  called  aloud  for  the  interference  of  this 
House.  He  was  not  condemning  all  the  joint-stock  banks :  on  the  contrary,  he 
believed  that  many  of  them  had  conferred  great  benefits  upon  society,  but  it  was  hj 
the  legitimate  application  of  their  capital  in  advancing  loanMlpon  fair  interest.  But 
he  said  it  was  fair  to  the  respectable  establishments,  conducted  in  this  manner, 
to  protect  them  from  the  injuiy  which  must  be  done  to  them,  in  common  with  the 
community,  bv  the  reckless  proceedings  of  other  establishments,  which  were  not 
conducted  with  any  regard  to  fair  commercial  principles.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Liskeard  complained,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  that  there  had  been 
some  misapprehension  in  the  returns  of  the  number  of  failures  of  bankers  since  183>, 
owing,  as  he  said,  to  persons  who  had  become  bankrupts  from  other  causes,  but 
who  happened  to  be  shareholders  in  joint-stock  banks,  having  been  described  in  their 
fiats  as  private  bankers;  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  referred  to  the  bigbeit 
authority,  namely,  the  returns  in  the  accountant's  office  in  the  court  of  hwal- 
ruptcy,  in  confirmation  of  what  he  said.  A  statement  of  this  kind  had  come  to  him 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  before,  and  he  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Montague,  of  that  ofiire, 
requesting  him  to  make  some  inquiry  into  the  subject.  Mr.  Montague  wrote  him  a 
reply,  which  he  would  read  to  the  House.  Mr.  Montague  stated — *•  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  there  had  been  some  persons  against  whom  fiats  had  been  taken  out,  who 
had  been  wrongly  described  as  bankers,  because  they  happened  to  be  shareholders  in 
country  banks;  but  that  the  wliole  number  of  these  cases  was  only  six  out  of 
eighty-six." 

So  that  there  had  been  an  error,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  stated, 
but  only  to  a  very  small  amount.  He  had  stated  so  fully  on  a  former  occasion  tl.*.* 
principal  grounds  upon  which  he  supported  the  measure  now  proposed  by  her 
Majesty *s  government,  that  he  would  not,  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night,  detain  il:e 
House  by  going  any  further  over  the  same  grounds.  He  trusted  that  the  Houk* 
would  bear  in  mind,  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  there  had  been  four  deci.-'ive 
proofs,  at  four  distinct  periods,  that  under  the  present  system  of  currency,  the  prir  - 
ciple  of  convertibility  was  endangered.    The  first  was  m  1825,  when  the  Bank  was 
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exposed  to  tbe  greatest  danger,  brought  on  not  altogether  by  the  increase  of  coantry 
baiik  paper,  but  because  there  had  been  a  great  increase  of  the  circulation  at  a 
time  when,  if  the  effects  of  the  exchanges  had  been  properly  attended  to,  there  ought 
to  have  been  a  r^uction.  In  1832,  again  there  was  a  panic  in  the  commercial 
world,  and  the  bank  was  again  endangered;  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  tbe  danger  was  then  averted,  if  he  were  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  them 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  only  to  confirm  the  principles  which  he  was  now  con- 
tending for.  In  1837  and  1839,  there  were  fresh  panics,  attended  by  similar  cir- 
camstances.  The  Manchester  chamber  of  commerce  declared  that  those  dis- 
tresses were  consequent  upon  the  fluctuations  in  the  circulating  medium  of  tbe 
country,  and  added,  that  from  this  cause  there  had  been  a  loss  upon  five  articles  of 
manufacture,  including  woollen  and  hardware,  of  £40,000,000  of  capital.  The  hon. 
neraber  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Cobden)  gave  evidence  before  the  committee  of  tbe 
enormous  amount  of  loss  of  capital,  and  of  moral  and  social  misery  which  had  been 
the  result  within  a  very  short  period  of  these  fluctuations.  The  hon.  member  for 
Paisley  referred  to  the  year  1839,  and  asked  what  they  could  do  if  such  a  state 
of  things  were  to  come  again,  and  the  bullion  in  the  bank  were  reduced  from 
in.OOO.OOO  to  £2,000,000?  Now,  to  this,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  answered  that  ho 
hoped  that  the  Bank  of  England  by  acting  on  the  principles  of  this  measure,  would 
zreri  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence.  In  1839,  the  Bank  of  England  had  to  lean 
fur  assistance  upon  the  Bank  of  France,  tending  to  introduce  confusion  and  embar- 
ns«ment  into  the  monetary  afiairs  of  this  country.  Therefore,  in  twenty  years, 
proofs  had  from  time  to  time  been  afforded  that  the  present  system  was  objectionable. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  government  to  propose  measures  which  they  thought 
wonld  be  effectual  for  the  amendment  of  that  system  ;  and  yet  taking  care  not  to 
barm  existing  interests.  They  knew  the  difficulties  they  might  have  to  contend 
with,  if  a  combination  of  personal  interests  wore  permitted  to  prevail,  but  they  had 
acted  from  a  sense  of  pnblic  duty,  and  to  all  the  great  principles  of  the  measure 
before  the  House  they  steadily  adhered.  If  difficulties  were  thrown  in  its  way  the  House 
must  make  itself  responsible  for  them,  and  not  the  government,  if  the  present  measure 
fuiied  and  a  period  of  increased  issue  again  arrived.  If  that  should  happen,  and  again 
Qo warranted  speculation  should  ensue  from  that  incre&sed  issue,  ministers  would  have 
the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  they  had  given  the  advice,  and  taken  the  course 
which  tbej  thought  best  calculated  to  avert  the  evil.  They  were  not  wild  enough 
to  suppose  that  this  measure  would  prevent  all  unduo  speculation  or  ensure  an  in- 
variable paper  currency;  but  there  was  a  species  of  speculation  dependent  on  an 
endue  isstie  of  paper,  which  they  hoped  the  measure  would  check.  Specnlation 
crjld  not  be  prevented  in  a  commercial  community,  but  it  might  be  aggravated  by 
d  species  of  paper  credit  within  the  power  of  parliament ;  and  though  ministers  did 
Dot  hope  nor  aim  at  checking  legitimate  speculation —though  they  admitted  that 
tliey  could  not  prevent  illegitimate  speculation,  which  was,  perhaps,  necessarily 
incident  to  mercantile  enterprise,  particularly  in  a  country  like  this — still  they 
a^ked  parliament  by  assenting  to  this  measure,  not  to  aggravate  evils  it  could 
r.ot  control,  nor  refuse  to  check  those  which  came  properly  within  its  jurisdiction. 
.\mendmeDt  negatived,  and  the  bill  read  a  second  time. 
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On  the  Order  of  tbe  Day  being  read  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  committee 
on  the  Sugar  Duties  bill — 

SiK  RoBSRT  Peel  »aid — Sir,  it  is  probable  that  the  House  expects  from  me  some 
^*atement  of  the  course  which  her  Majesty's  government  propose  to  pursue  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  by  the  vote  of  Friday  night  on  the 
9ugir  Duties,  and  assuming  that  I  am  right  in  respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  House 
as  regards  the  statement  I  am  prepared  to  make,  probably  the  House  will  allow  roe 
to  make  it  when  the  House  shall  have  resolved  itself  into  committee,  and  Mr. 
Greene  b  in  the  Chair. 

Uonae  in  eonunittee. 
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Oa  the  1st  clause — ^^*  That  the  duties  imposed  by  Acts  6  and  7,  WiUiiuii  IV.,  c. 
26,  and  Srd  and  4th  Victoria,  c.  17,  be  continued  till  the  5th  day  of  July,  1845)^ 
and  on  the  question  that  the  words  proposed  by  Mr.  Miles  be  added,  viz. : — ''  Tu 
leave  out  from  the  words  ^  continued  until  the*  to  the  end  of  the  clause,  in  order  to 
add  the  words  10th  day  of  November,  1844,  and  that  from  and  after  that  date,  until 
the  5th  day  of  July,  1845,  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  payable  thereon,  there  shall  be 
charged  the  duties  of  customs  following;  that  is  to  say,*'  &c. — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  as  follows:  Sir,  I  propose  now,  with  the  permission  of  tlie 
committee,  to  put  it  in  possession  of  the  views  which  her  Majesty's  government 
entertain  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  decision  of  Friday  last  on  the  subject  of 
the  Sugar  Duties,  and  to  state  the  course  which  it  is  their  intention  to  pursue.  Pre- 
liminary to  that  statement  of  their  intention  ,the  committee  will,  I  am  sure,  permit 
me  to  refer  in  the  first  instance  to  the  course  her  Majesty's  government  have  pursued 
in  the  present  year  in  relation  to  the  financial  policy  of  the  country,  and  the  con- 
siderations which  have  induced  them  to  take  that  course,  and  to  refer  especiaUy  to 
the  views  they  entertain  upon  the  subject  of  those  particular  duties  which  are  impcKsed 
upon  foreign  and  colonial  sugar.  Sir,  the  opinions  we  entertain  upon  the  subject 
of  the  sugar  duties  are  those  which  we  have  entertained  for  several  years — ^view^ 
which  we  expressed  when  we  were  opponents  of  her  Majesty's  government,  which 
we  have  avowed  since  we  have  been  intrusted  with  power,  and  which  at  the  pre^eot 
time  we  still  entertain  and  intend  to  act  upon.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  ordioarr 
considerations  which  determine  matters  of  financial  and  commercial  policy  do  nut 
apply  to  the  particular  article  of  sugar.  We  find  that  with  respect  to  the  slave-trade 
this  cotintry  has  adopted  a  particular  line  of  action,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  this  country  considers  the  continuance  of  the  slave-trade  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  and  curses  by  which  humanity  can  be  afflicted.  We  have  treaties  with  foreign 
powers  by  which  they  are  engaged  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  suppression  of  tlie 
slave-trade.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  regulation 
not  only  of  the  internal  affaire  of  countries,  but  of  their  commercial  relations  and 
interests  generally,  is  within  the  province  of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  each  inde- 
pendent state.  But  we  have  engaged  other  powers  by  special  treaties  to  co-operate 
with  us  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  though  the  chief  onus  of  the  attempt 
to  suppress  it  has  fallen  on  this  country.  I'he  legislature  has  thought  itself  justified 
by  a  general  regard  for  the  interests  of  humanity  to  aim  at  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  and  the  extinction  of  slavery.  In  our  own  dominions  the  legislature  has 
thought  itself  justified  by  considerations  wholly  apart  from  any  interested  motives— 
by  considerations  of  general  humanity — to  call  on  the  country  to  make  a  great  sacri- 
fice, not  only  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- trade,  but  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The 
country  voted  without  reluctance  X20,000,000,  for  compensation  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  British  dominions.  At  the  present  day  a  great  annual  expenditure  h 
incurred  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  by  this  country  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  that  expenditure  not  being  intended  to  benefit  any  part  of 
our  own  dominions,  but  to  put  down  a  trade  carried  on  for  the  supposed  advantsxe 
of  other  parties  with  whose  domestic  institutions  we  have  no  right  to  interfere.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  session  of  parliament  we  passed  an  act  prohibiting— or  at 
least  enforcing  additional  penalties  against— the  application  of  British  capital  to 
enterpnses  carried  on  in  foreign  countries  through  the  medium  of  slavery,  and  encou- 
•??"?i  '^®®^*^e-^rade-  Both  Houses  of  pariiament  concurred  in  that  act,  extending 
fu  *" '"?*^o™>n»ons  of  the  Queen,  and  visiting  with  heavy  penalties  all  those  subjects 
ot  ner  Majesty  who  in  Brazil  or  Cuba,  or  any  other  place,  made  use  of  their  capital 
w  encounige  the  slave-trade.  We  have,  therefore,  I  conceive,  by  the  whole  tenor 
?IJ^^^  P®"*^y»  given  conclusive  proof  that  this  country  is  governed  with  respect  to 
comm  ^*'' 1  ®  ^^  *  different  principle  from  that  which  regulates  every  other  kind  of 
tion  in  tH*  transaction.  When  her  Majesty's  present  government  were  in  o^po^i- 
Dronnft«i  ♦1^^'"  ^®^^'  ^®  supported  those  who  were  then  in  power  in  resisting  ibe 
had^net  ^^^  ™*^?  ^y  ^^^  present  member  for  Dumfries,  the  effect  of  which,  if  ii 
on  foreioTi  "^^ction  of  the  House,  would  have  been  to  reduce  the  protective  duty 
That  n  *"?*'■»  ^  compared  with  British  colonial  sugar,  to  the  amount  of  l'^*- 
colleaim  ^-  ^**  resisted  by  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  London,  and  !"» 
S^^  in  the  government,  upon  grounds  which  1  have  before  quoted;  snd 
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to  Quoting  which  I  am  sure  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  then  President  of 
the  lioard  of  Trade  (Mr.  Labouchere,)  will  do  me  the  justice  to  say  that  I  did  not  use 
tbem  in  the  way  of  taunt,  or  as  supposing  that  the  declaration  then  made  presumed 
that  thej  placed  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  a  reconsideration  of  the  Sugar 
duties  at  some  other  time.  I  do  not  refer  to  them  again,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  a  veiy  high  and  respected  authority  did  entertain  opinions 
with  respect  to  the  slave  trade,  not  very  different  from  those  we  have  subsequently 
adopted.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  whose  opinion  I  am  about  to  quote,  did 
not  profess  to  be  permanently  bound  by  his  opinions ;  still  he  did  state,  as  I  now 
state,  that  in  'determining  matters  connected  with  the  slave-trade  we  were 
bound  to  be  regulated  b}'  other  considerations  than  those  which  governed  us  in 
ordinary  financial  and  commercial  operations.  In  1840,  in  opposing  the  motion 
of  the  present  hon.  member  for  Dumfries,  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  then  Pre- 
sident of  the  board  of  trade,  who  had  been  asked,  why  he  consented  to  take  slave 
grown  tobacco  and  cotton  if  he  refused  to  take  slave-grown  sugar,  said — ^'  He  was 
not  prepared  to  say  that  upon  this  subject  the  course  of  legislation  in  England  had 
been  consistent ;  but  he  thought  that  a  broad  distinction  was  to  be  drawn  between 
the  importation  of  sugar  and  the  importation  of  tobacco  and  cotton.  It  was  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  two  latter  commodities  did  not  enter  into  competition  with 
any  similar  articles  raised  by  free  labour  in  our  own  colonies/* 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  also  stated,  that  a  great  experiment  had  then  been 
recently  made  in  the  West  Indies,  and  referred  also  to  some  extraordinary  and  tem« 
porary  causes  of  depression  in  the  colonies;  but  stated  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
interfere  with  the  success  of  the  measure  for  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  our  British 
culonial  possessions,  by  opening  the  floodgates  to  a  supply  of  foreign  sugar,  which 
would  inundate  the  British  market,  and  materially  interfere  with  the  prospect  of  a 
fcoccessfnl  termination  of  that^ experiment.  Whether  the  views  we  still  entertain 
on  this  sabject  be  well  founded  or  not,  at  least  they  are  consistent  views — views 
vhich  we  did  entertain,  and  which  we  avowed  and  acted  on  when  we  were 
opposed  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  They  appeared  to  receive  a  sanction  also 
from  the  Tery  high  authority  of  a  gentleman  whose  name  I  have  never  mentioned 
without  accompanying  it  with  professions  of  respect  for  his  opinions  on  all  matters 
of  finance — I  mean  Mr.  Deacon  Hume.  That  gentleman  was  the  advocate  of  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  corn,  and  he  was  the  decided  opponent  of 
the  protective  system;  he  was  the  authority  of  all  others  who  has  given  the  most 
express  and  positive  opinions,  deriving  great  weight  from  his  official  situation  and 
connection  with  the  government,  in  favour  of  unrestricted  commerce  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  protection.  Mr.  Hume  himself  did  except  this  article  of  sugar  and  the  slave 
trade  from  the  ordinary  principles  which  should  govern  the  commercial  regulations. 
He  said — '*!  cannot  conceive;  after  our  having  thirty  years  ago  abolished  the  slave- 
trade,  and  after  having  abolished  slavery  itself,  that  any  question  of  free  trade  can 
arise  as  regards  Cuba — with  her  abundance  of  rich  soil,  not  only  having  the  advan- 
tage of  a  population  of  slaves,  but  notoriously  importing  the  enormous  amount  of 
4(),000  to  50,000  slaves  annually,  having  in  fact  both  the  slave-trade  and  slavery — 
when  the  law  has  deprived  the  planter  of  the  means  of  raising  his  produce.  I  con- 
sider the  question  as  altogether  taken  out  of  the  category  of  free  trade.*' 

Those  were  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  delivered  so  recently  as  the  year 
1840,  at  a  time  when  he  was  the  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  all  restrictions.  Her 
Majesty^s  government  entertain  the  same  opinions;  they  think,  that  to  expose  the 
British  planter,  who  has  neither  the  advantas^e — if  it  be  an  advantage  of  slavery — 
Dor  still  less  of  the  slave  trade,  to  the  neisessity  of  competing  with  Brazil  and  Cuba, 
rpots  the  most  favoured  by  nature  for  the  production  of  sugar — the  parts  of  the 
world,  containing  probably  the  most  of  rich  and  virgin  soil,  and  with  a  climate 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  sugar : — we  entertain  Mr.  Hume*s  opinion 
—that  if  you  prohibit  the  slave-trade  and  abolish  slavery,  it  does  require  the 
roost  mature  consideration  before  you  subject  the  British  planter  to  competition 
with  countries  possessed  of  such  facilities  for  increased  production.  We  have  the 
most  eondtisive  proofs  that  our  endeavours  to  extirpate  the  slave-trade  in  Cuba 
and  Brazil  have  been  ineffectual ;  that  the  public  mind  of  those  countries  is  not 
opposed  to  the  continuance  of  that  system,  but  that  it  exists  to  a  frightful  extent ; 
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and  we  still  entertain  the  opinion  that  to  admit  the  sngar  of  those  conntries  on  the 
same  terms  that  we  admit  the  sugar  of  Manilla,  and  that  we  shall  admit  that  of 
China,  would  be  unjust  to  the  British  planter.     Remember  too  in  considering 
this  question  that  it  was  but  comparatively  recent  that  the  Uoase,  bj  an  unanimous 
resolution,  addressed  the  Crown  to  enforce  the  regulations  as  to  slavery  and  tbe 
slave- trade;  that  the  Crown  has  acted  on  that  address  so  far  as  to  make  increased 
pecuniary  exertion  to  suppress  the  slave-trade,  and  that  the  feeling  maoifested  on 
that  occasion  was  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hoase  of 
Commons,  considerations  of  expense  were  subordinate  to  the  great  ob|ect  of  suppress - 
iiig  the  slave-trade,  we  certainly  think  that  the  opening  the  British  market  to  the 
sugar  of  Brazil  and  Cuba  would  give  an  increased  stimulus  to  the  slave-trade  a? 
carried  on  in  those  countries  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  aggravating  the  staha 
of  slavery,  and  that,  therefore,  after  such  public  professions,  it  would  be  inconsistent 
so  to  open  our  markets  to  that  slave-grown  sugar.     We  are  not  insensible  to  tho^e 
considerations — at  least  we  attach  due  weight  to  them — urged  by  the  opponents  of 
protection,  that  the  admission  of  sugar  the  growth  of  free  labour  would  give,  thocgb 
not  a  direct,  yet  an  indirect  encouragement,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  slave^mwo 
sugar  of  Brazil  and  Cuba.    That,  certainly,  may  be  the  result  at  first;  but  1 
cannot  help  entertaining  the  opinion  that,  if  you  wUl  encourage  the  protection  of 
sugar  the  growth  of  free  labour  in  such  countries  as  Manilla  and  Java,  aod  perhaps 
in  China,  you  will  by  that  give  a  permanent  encouragement  to  the  prodnction  of 
free-grown  sngar — that,  though  there  may  in  the  mean  time  be  a  temporary  in- 
crease of  the  produce  of  Brazil  and  Cuba,  yet  that  the  encouragement  you  willgWe 
will  ultimately  tend  to  prove  that  free-grown  sugar  can  compete  favourably  with 
slave-grown  sugar,  and  that  you  will  thus  be  striking  a  blow,  indirectly  but  effeetn- 
ally,  at  the  slave-trade,  and  by  those  means  tend  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  themselves.     Sir,  these  are  tbe  general  grounds  on  which  we  still  entertain 
the  opinion  that  though  it  may  be  safe  with  respect  to  the  West  India  interests  to 
permit  a  limited  and  qualified  competition  of  sugar  the  produce  of  free-labour,  jet 
that  it  will  be  dangerous  to  those  interests  to  admit,  as  the  noble  lord  proposed 
at  a  differential  duty  of  10«.,  only  the  sugar  of  Brazil  and  Cuba,  and  that  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  course  this  country  has  taken,  and  the  declarations  we  hate 
made,  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.     I  do  not  wish  to  provoke  any 
controversy,  but  merely  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  her  Majesty's  govemroeDt 
have  formed  their  conclusions,  and  on  which  they  are  prepared  to  act.     With  these 
opinions,  the  question  upon  which  we  had  to  decide  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year  was  this — what  course  shall  we  pursue  with  respect  to  the  admission  of 
foreign  sngar?     Of  course  I  do  not  ask  hon.  gentlemen  to  acquiesce  in  mj  views, 
and  to  make  a  distinction  between  slave-labour  sugar  and  free-labour  sug^r.   I  only 
ask  them  to  allow  roe  to  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  my  opinions  are 
correct  in  supposing  that  there  is  to  be  a  distinction  made.     Entertaining  those 
opinions,  then,  what  course  ought  we.  consistently  with  our  public  duty,  to  pursue 
witli  respect  to  the  admission  of  foreign  sugar  )*    As  bearing  on  the  question,  an 
event  of  considerable  importance  is  to  occur  this  year.     On  the  10th  of  November, 
1844,  the  existing  treaty  with  Brazil  will  expire.     Previously  to  that  day  it  is  mo^t 
difficult  for  a  government,  entertaining  the  opinions  we  do  to  deal  at  all  with  the  ques- 
tion of  sugar,  because  Brazil  is  entitled,  by  the  engagements  of  the  existing  treaty* 
to  have  her  produce  received  in  the  markets  of  this  country  on  the  footing  of  the  roost 
favoured  nations.     There  is  no  qualification — it  is  an  equivalent  condition — the 
engagement  is  express  and  absolute.     The  produce  of  Brazil  must,  with  respect  to 
duty,  be  admitted  on  the  same  footing  as  the  produce  of  Manilla  or  of  Java ;  bat  on  the 
1 0th  of  November  in  thisyear,  that  state  of  things  will  cease.  We  therefore  considered, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  year,  what  course  it  would  be  our  duty  to  take.    It  has 
been  said  that  it  would  have  been  more  advisable,  if  instead  of  postponing  the  con- 
sideration of  that  great  question — which  must  be  considered  previously  to  the  expi- 
ration of  the  Income-tax — we  had  declared  our  general  financial  and  commercial 
views  this  session;    and    that,  supposing  they  had  led  to  the  conclusion    th&t 
there  ought  to  be  a   continuance   of   the  Income-tax,  accompanied    by  further 
modifications  of  the  tariff,  and  greater  reductions  in  the  import  duties  on  foreign 
articles,  it  would  better  have  been  made  in  the  present  year  than  have  deferml 
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anr  pronosal  we  ni!ght  have  to  make  until  the  next.  Now,  I  will  state  to  the 
House  the  reasons  which  induced  us  to  think  it  our  duty  to  postpone  the  considera- 
tion of  the  general  financial  condition  of  the  country,  as  connected  and  interwoven 
with  the  renewal  of  the  Income-tax,  until  next  year.  We  thought  it  most  desirable, 
that  the  House,  before  coming  to  a  decision  on  so  important  a  question  as  the 
renewal  of  the  Income-tax,  and  many  other  questions  necessarily  depending  upon  it, 
should  be  in  possession  of  the  greatest  and  fullest  experience  as  to  the  effect  of  those 
alterations  in  the  customs  duties  which  were  made  in  1842,  when  the  Income-tax 
«a5  proposed.  Many  of  those  duties  did  not  take  effect  until  within  a  rather  recent 
period.  But,  if  we  are  to  decide  that  ereat  and  important  question  of  the  renewal 
of  the  Income-tax,  it  would  be  most  advantageous  to  us  to  know  the  result  of  the 
past  reductions  of  the  customs  duties.  In  the  case  of  the  timber  duties,  the  ex- 
perience of  their  effect  is  very  deficient,  because,  in  the  case  of  timber,  as  to  some  of 
the  most  important  articles  in  respect  of  which  reductions  were  made,  the  whole 
alteration  dla  not  take  effect  till  the  month  of  October  last ;  therefore,  we  have 
DOW  only  a  veir  limited  period  from  which  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  reductions 
in  the  timber  duties.  There  has  also  been,  for  some  months  past,  decided  indica* 
tions  of  an  increased  demand  for  industry,  and  of  greater  employment  among  the 
roanofacturing  and  working  classes  generally,  that  cannot  but  be  considered  as  an 
evidence  of  increasing  and  returning  prosperity  as  far  as  the  trade  and  manufactures 
of  the  country  are  concerned.  I  am  sure  Lam  expressing  the  earnest  wish  of  this 
Uoose  that  these  indications  may  be  significant  of  permanent  improvement.  At  the 
sune  time  we  have  on  former  occasions  been  deceived  by  delusive  indications  of  re- 
turning prosperity,  and  there  are  some  who  still  think  tnat  these  indications  cannot 
be  relied  on.  But  this,  in  my  opinion,  constitutes  a  decisive  reason  why,  before  re- 
viewing the  whole  of  our  commercial  policy,  and  why,  before  taking  into  our 
consideration  the  renewal  or  the  abandonment  of  the  Income-tax,  or  whatever  other 
6naociaI  course  we  might  think  advisable,  sufficient  time  should  elapse  in  order  that 
we  might  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  alterations  then  made.  But  there 
Wis  another  and  a  still  more  conclusive  reason  for  postponing  until  next  year  the 
consideration  of  the  Income-tax.  We  had  no  alternative  in  the  present  year,  as  we 
had  reason  to  believe  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  but  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  two  other  great  financial  questions,  which  probably  would  press  in 
the  course  of  the  present  session  for  immediate  discussion.  The  one  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  interest  on  the  three-and-a-half  per  cent,  stock — ^an  operation,  from  the 
amount  of  that  stock,  by  far  the  greatest  that  has  been  undertaken  in  motiem  times^ 
and  the  failure  of  which  would  have  been  to  every  interest  most  unfortunate.  We 
had  also  oo  alternative  but  to  bring  forward  a  proposal  of  the  g^reatest  importance, 
which  I  have  had,  as  the  organ  of  government,  the  honour  of  submitting  to  this 
House,  namely,  the  measure  for  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter,  the  regulation  of 
joiDt-stock  banks,  and  of  the  system  of  paper  circulation  in  this  country.  We  fore- 
saw at  the  commencement  of  the  session  that  there  was  every  prospect  that  both 
these  measures  would  undergo  consideration.  Seeing  also  the  mass  of  legislation, 
vhich  I  freely  admit  was  left  undisposed  of  at  the  end  of  last  session,  and  which 
pres«cd  for  decision  in  the  course  of  the  present, — the  necessity  of  proposing  the 
reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  three-and-a-half  per  cent,  stock,  and  the  other 
necesdtj  of  proposing  a  measure  for  the  regulation  of  the  bank  charter,  induced  us 
to  think  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  another 
measure  of  the  greatest  financial  and  commercial  importance,  namely,  the  question 
of  the  renewal  or  discontinuance  of  the  Income-tax.  There  was  a  third  reason  also 
for  postponing  the  measure  till  next  year,  which,  in  our  opinion  was  equally  con- 
clusive. How  were  we  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the  admission  of  foreign  sugar? 
To  propose  the  continuance  of  the  Income-tax,  and  make  no  proposal  on  the  su^ect 
of  sugar,  would  probably  not  have  conciliated  the  approval  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 1  doubt  whether  the  House  would  not  almost  have  considered  a  proposal 
respecting  the  sugar  duties  a  necessary  condition  of  the  renewal  of  the  Income-tax. 
It  was  impossible  for  us,  pending  the  treaty  with  Brazil,  to  make  that  proposal. 
Sopposine  in  the  month  of  March  we  had  brought  on  the  question  of  the  Income- 
tax  and  the  sugar  duties,  and  proposed  in  that  month  any  considerable  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  sugar,  Brazil  would  have  been  entitled  until  November,  1844,  to  share 
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in  all  the  advantagpes  of  that  reduction,  and  would  have  had  a  positive  claim  to  admit 
her  sugar  into  the  market  of  this  country  with  the  advantage  of  whatever  reduction 
would  nave  been  made.  Now,  from  the  combined  operation  of  these  three  reasons^ 
I  think  any  gentleman  who  permits  me  to  assume  that  we  are  right  in  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  free-labour  sugar  and  slave-labour  sugar,  will  admit  that  we  had 
no  alternative  but  to  postpone  the  coasideration  of  any  very  extensive  measure  io 
respect  to  the  sugar  duties  until  our  discretion  was  unfettered,  so  far  as  Brazil  voi 
concerned,  by  the  termination  of  the  treaty.  We  therefore  did  resolve  deliberately 
not  to  ask  the  House  to  pronounce  an  opinion  in  the  course  of  the  present  session 
with  respect  to  the  continuance  of  the  Income-tax.  At  the  same  time,  we  felt  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  make  a  proposition  to  the  House  on  the  subject  of  the  sugar  datie». 
We  saw  indications  of  a  rising  price.  The  price  of  sugar  at  the  commencement  of 
the  spring  was  about  2s,  higher  per  cwt.  than  the  average  of  the  last  two  years. 
There  were  reasons  to  apprehend  that  there  might  be  a  deficient  supply.  In  the 
month  of  November,  1844,  the  period  would  arrive  when  we  should  be  at  liberty  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  free-labour  sugar.  The  only  monopoly  that  remains  al- 
most is  that  of  sugar.  [*'  Com,  Com.*']  I  do  not  wish  to  provoke  discussion.  I 
am  making  a  statement  of  a  very  important  kind,  and  I  wish  studiously  to  avoid 
saying  anything  which  is  capable  of  contradiction  in  the  way  of  argument,  still  less 
that  can  provoke  angry  controversy.  But,  certainly,  of  the  great  articles  of  cod- 
sumption  m  this  country,  the  only  one  in  respect  of  which  an  unqualified  monopoly 
exists  is  sugar.  On  the  article  of  foreign  sugar  th^re  is  a  duty  of  three  guineas, 
which  operates  as  an  exclusion  of  that  produce  from  our  market.  M'e  thought, 
therefore,  it  was  our  duty  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  proposing 
a  measure  we  thought  might  be  passed  withont  detriment  to  the  interest  of  the 
West- India  Colonies,  with  advantage  to  the  community  at  large,  and  without  in- 
jury to  the  revenue ;  namely,  to  break  down  the  monopoly  as  far  as  this — to  admit 
sugar  the  produce  of  the  same  description  of  labour  which  the  West- Indians  could 
command,  namely,  free-labour  sugar,  to  competition  with  West-India  sugar;  and 
we  resolved  to  propose  that,  after  the  10th  of  November  next,  the  whole  extent  of 
the  protecting  duty  between  Colonial  sug^r  and  free-labour  sugar  should  not  exceixi 
10^.  We  thought  that  if  at  this  period  of  the  year,  when  there  is  an  increased  de- 
mand for  sugar,  there  should  be  a  deficient  supply — if  the  ex|)ectations  of  an  abundant 
supply  from  our  own  colonies  should  be  disappointed — ^if  the  price  should  suddenly 
rise,  there  being  an  increased  demand  for  the  commodity,  on  account  of  increasing 
industry  in  the  manufacturing  districts — we  did  think  that  the  West-India  inte^e^t 
would  not  be  benefited  by  such  a  rise  in  price,  and  that  it  would  be  for  their  advan- 
tage, aa  well  as  that  of  the  consumer,  to  take  a  security  at  least  against  any  rapid 
and  considerable  increase  in  price.  We,  therefore,  resolved  not  to  diminish  the  duty 
on  sugar  the  produce  of  our  own  colonies,  but,  the  very  earliest  moment  at  which 
we  could  deal  with  free-labour  sugar,  without  giving  any  corresponding  right  of  ad- 
mission to  slave-grown  sugar — to  permit  this  qualified  competition.  We  had 
another  reason  for  dealing  with  this  question  in  the  present  year.  We  wished  the 
producers  of  free -labour  sugar  to  know  what  were  the  opinions  and  intentions  of 
parliament.  We  wished  them  to  be  assured  whether  parliament  intended  to  confine 
the  competition  to  free- labour  sugar,  and  whether  parliament  would  sanction  go- 
vernment in  establishing  a  distinction  between  free-labour  and  slave-grown  sugar. 
It  became  most  important  to  our  views  that  early  notice  should  be  given  that  in 
China,  in  Manilla,  in  Java,  the  present  producers  of  sugar,  and  the  capitalist,  in- 
clined to  speculate  in  the  increased  production  of  sugar,  should  know  what 
were  the  intentions  of  the  British  government,  in  order  that  at  any  future 
period  there  might  be  the  means  of  competition  with  sugar  the  produce  of  our 
own  colonies ;  and  the  desire,  therefore,  to  take  a  security  against  increased  price, 
and  the  desire  that  early  notice  should  be  given  in  the  countries  which  were  to 
be  the  cou){)eting  countries  with  colonial  sugar,  induced  us  to  resolve  not  to 
postpone  beyond  November  9th,  1844,  the  admission  of  that  description  of  foreign 
sugar  into  our  own  market.  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  titc 
discussions  which  have  taken  place,  we  adhere  to  our  opinions.  We  believe  tin* 
course  we  have  proposed  to  be  more  safe  for  the  revenue,  and  advantageous  for  the 
consumer  here,  and,  so  far  from  being  detrimental  to  the  West- Indian  intercut 
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likely  to  promote  the  enlarged  and  permanent  advantage  of  the  West-Indian  body. 
In  submitting  that  measure,  however,  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  we  were 
met,  in  the  first  instanee,  by  the  amendment  of  the  noble  lord  (J.  Russell),  who 
proposed  that  slave- labour  sugar  should  be  admitted  into  competition  with  colonial 
sQi^ar  upon  the  same  terms  on  which  free 'labour  sugar  should  be  admitted.     The 
noble  lord,  assuming  our  distinction,  proposed  that  a  duty  of  34«.  should  be  indis- 
criminately applied  to  su?ar,  the  produce  of  any  country,  without  reference  to  the 
source  whence  it  was  derived,  or  the  kind  of  labour  by  which  it  was  produced.    The 
noble  lord  took  a  division  on  that  point,  and  the  proposal  of  the  government  in 
that  respect  was  affirmed  by  a  considerable  majority.     On  a  subsequent  stage  of  the 
proceedings  we  were,  however,  met  with  a  counter-proposal  on  the  part  of  the  West- 
India  body.     It  was  proposed  by  an  hon.  friend  of  mine — tbe  hon.  member  for 
Bristol  (Mr.  Miles) — that  there  should  be  a  departure  from  the  scheme  of  the 
government, — that  instead  of  tbe  relative  amounts  of  sugar  being  as  we  proposed 
(24j.  and  34i.  from  November  next),  my  hon.  friend  propos^,  and  the  House  implied 
an  opinion,  I  presume,  that  his  scheme  was  preferable  to  ours  [**  No,  no,"] — well, 
an  opiuiou  adverse  to  our  proposal — ^my  hon.  friend  proposed,  that  instead  of  the 
relative  duties  being  24s.  and  34«.  the  relative  duties  should  be  20«.  and  30«. :  that 
there  should  be  from  the  1 0th  of  November  next,  a  reduction  of  duty  on  British 
sugar  to  20«.,  and  that  from  the  same  day  there  should  be  a  discriminating  duty  as 
respects  certain  descriptions  of  sugar  called  white  clayed  sugar,  or  sugar  eqnivalent 
to  white  clayed  sugar,  to  the  extent  of  i4s.     His  proposal  limited  the  protecting 
duty  on  sugar  of  all  descriptions  to  10^.,  and  with  respect  to  a  particular  description 
of  sugar,  that  there  should  be  a  protecting  duty  of  148.     Her  Majesty's  government 
ha\e,  as  was  their  duty,  considered  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  friend.    Acting,  I  trust, 
not  under  the  influence  of  temper  or  disappointment  at  being  in  a  minority,  they 
have  maturely  considered  the  proposal  which  I  still  must  think,  if  the  government 
vere  inclined  to  adopt  it,  would  probably  meet  with  the  sanction  of  the  House,  he- 
cause  I  cannot  help  thinking  there  must  have  been  some  understanding,  that  hon. 
geotleroen  whom  I  see  opposite  were,  many  of  them  at  least,  to  support  the  proposal 
of  mj  hon.  friend.     [**  No,  no,"]     I  don't  say  that  the  vote  given  the  other  night 
at  all  involved  any  obligation  to  support  it,  but  certainly  I  inferred  that  there  was 
ao  understanding  that  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  friend  was  to  receive  support  from 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  as  opposed  to  the  proposal  of  the  government.    [Mr. 
U'^buck:  "No."]    The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  is  under  no  such  objection, 
having  expressed  bis  opposition  to  it.     I  do  not  say  that  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
generally,  is  under  the  least  obligation  to  support  it ;  but  I  certainly  do  entertain 
the  opinion  that  many  gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House  were  prepared  to  support 
the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend  as  contradistinguished  from  the  proposal  of  the  govern- 
ment.   I  do  not  say  that  the  vote  itself  binds  any  gentleman,  but  certainly  it  gave 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  was,  on  the  part  of  many,  a  disposition  to  support  the 
proposition  of  my  hon.  friend,  as  opposed  to  the  motion  of  the  government.     I  will 
DOW,  Sir,  assign  the  reasons  why  her  Majestv's  government,  after  mature  considera- 
tion, notwiti)standing  the  vote  come  to  the  other  night,  retain  their  original  opinions, 
and  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend.     They  cannot  acquiesce 
in  that  motion  as  a  mode  of  escaping  from  the  difficulties  in  which  they  may  be 
plice<l,  because,  on  additional  and  more  mature  consideration  in  the  interval,  they  dis- 
approve of  that  proposition,  and  they  think  their  own  original  proposition  preferable 
for  every  interest  in  this  country.     My  hon.  friend  proposes  that  there  shall  be  from 
the  10th  of  November  next  a  prospective  reduction  of  duty.     We  think  prospective 
reductions  of  duty,  to  take  effect  from  a  certain  defined  period,  are  objectionable  in 
principle.    We  think  that  the  consumer  will  derive  little  advantage  from  that  reduc- 
tion of  duty,  that  the  revenue  will  be  subjected  to  loss,  and  that  the  West-India 
interest  will  not  be  the  party  that  will  benefit  by  the  increase  of  price  which  will 
tike  place  in  the  meantime.    We  think  it  not  impossible,  if  the  market  is  to  be  sup- 
plied until  the  10th  of  November  at  the  present  rate  of  duty,  with  a  certainty  that 
on  the  loth  of  November  there  will  be  a  diminished  rate  of  duty — at  this  period  of 
tHe  year,  which  is  a  very  critical  one  as  respects  the  Sugar  Duties  (the  period  of  the 
jear  when  there  is  an  increased  demand  for  sugar  on  account  of  the  prevailing  fiabit 
of  preserving  fruits  and  the  making  of  home-made  wine) — we  think  that  at  this 
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particnlar  period  there  will  be  an  observable  increased  demand  and  an  increaaed 
price,  on  account  of  the  unwillingness  of  retailers  of  su^ar  to  take  out  supplies  in 
the  intenral  between  the  present  day  and  the  month  of  November,  when  there  will 
be  a  known  reduction  of  duty  to  a  certain  prescribed  and  definite  amount  We  think 
the  West-India  interest  will  not  benefit  by  that  increased  price,  but  that  those  grocers 
and  retailers  who  may  happen  to  have  ample  supplies  of  sugar  will  refuse  to  increase 
their  stock,  but  will  increase  their  demand  on  the  public.  In  the  course  of  this  da) 
I  have  looked  at  the  effect  that  was  produced  by  our  proposal  for  the  redaction  d 
the  timber  duties  from  a  certain  date.  At  the  mstaoce  of  those  who  had  stock:^  is 
hand,  in  conformity  with  what  appeared  to  be  the  geoeral  concurrence  of  the  House, 
in  order  to  give  the  opportunity  of  disposing  of  the  stock  in  hand,  we  altered  oui 
original  plao,  in  1842,  in  respect  to  the  timber  duties,  and  provided  that  in  the  mouth 
of  October,  1842,  there  should  be  certain  known  reductions  of  the  duties  on  Baltic 
timber.  The  measure  of  reduction  was  to  receive  its  completion,  and  the  dutic»;^ 
wliich  were  to  continue  permanent,  were  to  take  effect  from  the  5th  of  October, 
1843.  I  have  attempted  to  ascertain  what  was  the  effect,  on  the  timber  duties,  the 
demand  for  timber,  and  what  was  the  effect  on  the  revenue  by  the  prospective  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  timber ;  and  for  that  purpose  I  compared  the  amount  of  duty 
received  in  the  quarters  ending  the  10th  of  October,  1841,  and  the  5ih  of  January, 

1842,  with  the  produce  of  the  two  corresponding  quarters — the  10th  of  October, 

1843,  and  the  5th  of  January,  1844.     I  omit  1842,  because  the  duties  then  were  in 
a  state  of  change.     I  think  the  fairest  period  for  comparison  is  between  1841  and 
1843,  there  being  in  1841  no  notice  of  a  reduction  in  the  timber  duties.     In  the 
quarter  ending  the  10th  ofOctober,  1841,  the  total  amount  of  timber  duty  received 
by  the  Exchequer  was  ;£646,000,  and  in  the  quarter  ending  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1842,  the  following  quarter,  the  total  amount  of  timber  duty  was  £292,000.     Tl'ie 
proportion,  therefore,  of  the  timber  duty  received  in  the  one  quarter  to  the  other 
was,  taking  the  centesimal  form  of  expression,  as  100  to  45 ;  showing  that  the  quarter 
ending  the  10th  of  October  was  that  in  which  the  great  demand  was  made  for 
foreign  timber.     In  October,  1843,  the  new  duty  was  to  take  effect,  and  the  total 
amount  received  in  the  October  quarter  was  only  £158,000,  instead  of  £646,000; 
but  in  the  following  quarter,  from  the  5th  of  January,  1844,  the  amount  of  duty 
paid,  when  the  duties  were  settled  and  it  was  known  what  amount  of  duty  was  to 
f>o  paid,  when  there  was  no  withholding  of  supply  in  order  to  pay  a  diminished  duty, 
the  receipts  of  the  Exchequer  were  £268,000,  as  compared  with  £158,000,  that  is  to 
say,  the  proportion  which  had  been  in  1841,  100  to  45,  was  changed  in  the  two 
quarters  when  the  remission  of  duty  was  expected,  and  after  it  had  taken  place, 
from  100  to  45  to  100  to  169 — showing  what  the  effect  was  of  a  prospective  reduc- 
tion of  duty  on  any  article.    There  was  diminished  demand  for  the  article-— dimio- 
ished  payments  into  the  techequer — parties  waiting  till  they  could  take  advantage 
of  the  diminished  duty,  and  then,  having  got  the  diminished  duty,  the  supply  was 
taken  out  in  the  ordinary  way.     Now  the  amoimt  of  reduction  in  the  timber  duty 
made  by  the  tariff  was  about  one-sixth  of  the  previously  existing  duty ;  it  Tery  nearly 
corresponds  with  the  proportionate  amount  of  reduction  proposed  by  my  hon.  friend. 
He  proposes  to  make  a  reduction,  on  the  10th  of  November  next,  of  about  one-sixth 
of  the  present  duty.     My  opinion  is,  that  although  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the 
stocks  of  timber  are  much  larger  than  the  stocks  of  sugar,  yet  still  I  think  it  highly 
probable  that  the  same  results  will  follow — that  there  will  be  a  limitation  of  supply 
in  the  sugar  market  for  the  five  months  that  will  elapse  before  the  1 0th  of  November 
next,  that  tliere  will  be  increased  price,  and  that  that  increaseii  price  will  not  go  into 
the  pocket  of  the  West- India  proprietor,  the  object  of  your  sympathy — that  there 
will  be  increased  loss  to  the  revenue,  loss  to  the  consumer,  and  no  benefit,  except  to 
the  retailer,  who  has  no  particular  claim  on  your  protection.     I  therefore  retain  my 
opinion  that  this  prospective  redaction  of  duty,  to  take  effect  from  November  next, 
IS  unwise.     I  know  it  is  said  that  we  ourselves  encourage  an  expectation  that  at  no 
distant  period  the  sugar  duties  may  be  reconsidered.     I  apprehend  that  any  such 
expectation  as  this,  contingent  on  the  continuance  of  the  Income-tax,  would  produce 
a  very  different  effect  on  the  market  from  the  notoriety  that  upon  a  certain  day,  the 
lOtfhof  November  next,  an  amount  of  duty  named  also  is  to  applv  to  a  given  article. 
^^  any  evil  arises  from  the  vague  expectation  that  the  sugar  duty  may  possibly, 
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ipeodeot  OQ  o«rtaiji  oontiogencies,  be  reviewed,  notwithstandiag  the  decIamatioDS 
Bd  arcasiiis  of  the  late  Chaocellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  present  government  will 
Dt  be  tbe  only  one  that  is  chargeable  with  having  made  prospective  changes  of 
hiks.    I  have  heard  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Sxch^uer,  more  than  once,  when  the  late  government  were  charged  with  taking  the 
Fnt  LidiaQ  interests  by  surprise,  say,  that  the  late  Lord  Sydenham,  in  1839,  gave 
Btm  DoUce  that  they  mnst  expect  a  revbion  of  the  sugar  duties  at  a  very  early 
■nod;  aod  that  was  his  vindication  for  proposing  in  1841  the  measure  that  he  had 
•ra  propoaed  the  year  preceding,  still  falling  back  upon  the  prior  motion  of  Lord 
ifdenham^s.     Thus  the  former  government  cannot  be  said  to  have  always  accom- 
■oied  the  word  with  the  blow,  for  they  told  the  West  Indians  long  beforeliand  to 
^^•pare  for  the  blow,  as  they  felt  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  gene- 
li  ^LOement  that  parties  must  be  prepared  for  a  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties.    But 
re  have  said  oothiog  more  than  that  which  must  be  notorious — that  the  Income-tax 
dU  expire  in  the  course  of  next  year,  and  that  when  it  does  expire  the  question  of 
'u  renewal  or  discontinuance  must  be  accompanied  by  the  consideration  of  the 
Bgar  duties.     Therefore,  I  must  contend  that  the  effect  of  a  prospective  reduction 
to  a  iiefinite  amount  at  a  declared  period  would  be  totally  different,  in  respect  to  the 
kaiiogs  in  the  commodity  affected,  from  vague,  general  declarations  that  next  year 
ie  ^uhj^^t  must  be  reconsidered.     But,  Sir,  upon  another  ground  that  government 
Bfi^ut  acquiesce  in  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  gentleman.    We  cannot  agree  to  a 
pRIfval  that  there  shall  be  a  discriminating  duty  of  14«.  in  favour  of  certain  species 
tfcaionial  sugar.  I  will  not  now  enter  into  the  question  whether  or  not  there  should 
W  a  classification  of  sugar  according  to  certain  processes  of  manufacture ;  all  I  con* 
kod  for  is  this — that  if  this  classification  be  desirable  it  ou^ht  to  be  universal  in  its 
^^uticatioQ — that  in  justice  to  the  consumer,  if  you  classify  sugar  the  produce  of 
lenngn  countries,  you  should  classify  sugar  the  produce  of  our  colonies.     I  am  of 
tfast  opinion,  because  there  is  as  great  a  variation  in  the  quality  of  sugar  the  produce 
w  your  own  colonies  as  there  is  in  the  quality  of  sugar  the  produce  of  foreign 
flMiatries;  and  there  is  as  much  of  injustice  in  subjecting  the  coarser  description  of 
iG^^iT  to  a  competition  with  sugar  of  the  highest  qualities,  each  being  the  produce 
«f  our  own  colonies,  at  an  equal  rate  of  duty,  as  there  is  in  subjecting  your  own 
■car  to  competition  at  an  equal  rate  of  duty  with  sugar  the  produce  of  foreign 
c^Kinuies.      The  inferior  classes  of  colonial  will  compete  with  the  inferior  of  other 
v^'AQtries.     The  superior  classes  of  the  colonial  will  enter  into  competition  with  the 
»j|>erior  classes  of  foreign  countries.  I  cannot,  therefore,  admit  the  justice  of  making 
i-«  classification  in  the  case  of  foreign  sugar  unless  you  are  prepared  to  make  it 
tqoally  in  the  case  of  our  own  sugar.    And,  therefore  (if  we  ever  came  to  that  part 
^  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  friend,)  the  government  retain  their  original  opinion'; 
ad  cannot  consent  to  seek  an  escape  from  their  present  dltficulties  by  undertaking 
'"  give  an  increased  protection  to  the  West  Indian  interests.     My  opinions,  Sir, 
ipoQ  the  efSect  of  suear  duties  are  worth  very  little;  they  can  only  be  formed  upon 
Z'Ttenl  reasoning.     The  effect,  for  instance,  of  a  prospective  reduction  of  duty  can 
'.«  only  estinwted  by  watching  the  effect  of  such  a  measure  respecting  other  commo- 
imtA,    But  I  have  received  by  post  this  morning  from  a  high  practical  authority  a 
I'roQg  confirmation  of  the  views  I  have  expressed  on  this  subject— that  there  is 
ooger  in  a  prospective  reduction  of  duty,  and  that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for 
2  <ii»criniinating  duty  in  favour  of  the  ^*  white  clayed  sugar**  of  our  colonies.     From 
'•^«  letter  1  will  read  some  extracts : — **Having  been  extensively  engaged  in  the 
'igsr  trade  for  the  last  twenty  years,  aod  latterly  having  *'  turned  over*  nearly 
^'•000,000  per  annum,  I  venture  to  submit  an  opinion.     Of  course  I  am,  in  Com- 
oro vitb  all  other  consumers  and  dealers,  aifkious  to  see  the  duties  on  all  foreign, 
^  iDore  particularly  colonial  sugar,  reduced  as  low  as  possible;  but  I  am  quite 
'-^^rtsio,  if  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bristol  be  carried  as  it  stands,  it 
*iU  be  most  injorions  to  all  parties  interested,  as  well  as  to  the  revenue ;  fur  no  one 
«iii  <ieai  in  an  article  that  is  certain  to  be  chea))er  in  November.     I  would  likewise 
>  riiO^v  advise  you  to  place  the  same  extra  duty  of  is,  on  the  better  Qualities  of 
'"lonial  sugar  which  the  hon.  gentleman  proposes  to  put  on  white  clayed  tree- labour 
*«JKir,  as  it  is  well  known  that  extensive  refineries  have  been  recently  erected  near 
UltutU  and  other  places,  fur  the  purpose  of  making  a  fine  sugar  very  nearly  equs 
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to  the  refined,  but  just  so  much  under  it  as  to  be  admitted  at  the  other  rate  of  dntj. 
And  this  has  so  far  already  superseded  the  use  of  the  refined,  or  lump  sugar,  that  in 
Scotland  none  other  hardly  is  bought.  And  this  fine  crystallized  sugar  is  made  io 
Demerara,  and  now  sells  at  70^.,  while  the  brown  Muscovado  sells,  at  5Ss,  dutj 
paid." 

Now,  observe  the  brown  Muscovado  selling  at  56«.  is  exposed  to  competition  with 
sug^r  of  our  own  colonies,  worth  70«.,  at  exactly  the  same  rate  of  duty.  The  pro- 
duce of  those  processes  of  manufacture,  the  result  of  the  application  of  capital,  sre 
brought  into  our  market  in  competition  with  the  ordinary  produce  of  the  West 
Indian  colonists  at  the  same  rate  of  duty.  You  propose  to  make  no  distinction  there. 
But  you  do  propose  the  discrimination  in  respect  to  foreign,  which  you  do  not  admit 
as  to  your  own  sugar.  Why,  if  this  very  fine  sugar,  worth  70/r.,  is  admitted  at  the 
same  rate  of  duty  as  that  worth  only  56^.,  should  not  the  same  rule  be  adopted  in 
the  case  of  the  suf2:ar  of  Java  and  Manilla  ?  Why  should  not  the  finer  description 
of  sugars  the  produce  of  Java  and  Manilla  compete  with  our  fine  sugars  at  a  10*. 
discriminating  duty,  in  the  same  way  as  the  coarser  kind  of  our  sugar,  of  the  value 
of  56^.,  comes  into  competition  with  the  foreign  article?  These  are  the  erounds  on 
which  her  Majesty's  government  do  not  think  it  would  be  just  to  vote  for  the  dis- 
criminating duty  in  favour  uf  clayed  sugar  proposed  in  the  resolution  of  my  hon. 
friend,  which  gives  a  protecting  duty  of  I4s.  We  cannot,  therefore,  assent,  to  the 
proposal  of  my  hon.  friend,  because  we  entertain,  after  reconsideration,  a  decided 
preference  in  faVour  of  our  own  plan.  We  do  not  think  the  measure  which  he  pro- 
poses is  one  which  ought  to  receive  the  assent  of  the  House,  and  it  is  not,  therefore, 
ui  our  power  to  vote  for  it  on  its  merits.  Sir,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that 
differing  as  we  do  from  my  hon.  friend  on  the  merits  of  his  proposition,  there  are 
also  political  grounds  which  make  it  impossible  for  me,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  supporting  him.  It  was  said  that  no  verv 
material  difference  existed  between  the  proposal  of  her  Majesty's  government  and 
that  of  my  boo.  friend  ;  that  in  respect  to  one  class  of  sugar  he  proposed  the  same 
amount  of  protecting  duty,  and  that,  therefore,  we  might  without  aifficulty  adopt  tlie 
amendment  of  my  hon.  friend.  If  it  be  a  matter  of  unimfiortance  we  are  disinclined 
to  adopt  it.  It  was  carried  by  a  combination  of  those  who  generally  support  us  with 
those  who  are  our  political  opponents.  If  the  measure,  I  repeat,  be  an  unimportant 
one,  in  proportion  to  its  unimportance,  is  it  significant  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  our 
administration?  [''No,  no."]  If  you  can  effect  a  great  public  object,  that  is  a 
reason  for  proposing  an  alteration  in  the  plan  of  the  government;  but  if  you  cannot 
effect  any  important  object, — ^if  there  be  no  great  di^erence  in  the  value  of  the  two 
propositions,  then  I  say  the  concurrence  between  our  political  opponents  and  our 
piblitical  friends  has  a  bearing  on  our  position  as  the  executive  government  of  this 
empire.  It  does  in  our  opinion  require  us  to  resist  it  by  all  the  means  in  our  power, 
and  if  acquiesced  in  by  us,  it  would  bean  encouragement  of  similar  combinations.  I 
do  not  believe,  Sir — I  cannot  believe,  that  the  concurrence  in  that  vote  was  a  casual 
oceurrence,  arising  out  of  our  debate  on  the  subject.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  my 
impression  is,  that  it  was  a  preconcerted  arrangement  between  some  of  those  who 
oppose  and  some  of  those  who  support  us.  When  my  hon.  friend— of  course  a  woid 
from  him  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  this  delusion  in  my  mind,  if  delusion  it 
be,  but  I  will  tell  him  why  I  believe  the  vote  was  the  result  of  a  concert  between 
some  of  those  who  support  and  some  of  those  who  oppose  us, — I  am  not  com- 
plaining. [Laughter.]  No,  but  I  have  a  right  to  observe  upon  such  a  combina* 
tion.  I  do  not  deny  the  right  of  hon.  gentlemen,  if  they  think  fit,  to  enter  into 
such  combination.  I  do  not  condescend  to  deprecate  such  a  proceeding ;  but  I 
think  I  have  a  right  to  consider  what  bearing  the  result  has  upon  the  position 
of  the  government,  when  I  am  determining  whether  I  will  acquiesce  in  an  unim- 
portant proposition,  as  an  amendment  to  a  plan  of  the  government,  carried  by  s 
combination  such  as  I  have  alluded  to.  I  am  not,  I  repeat,  denying  the  right  of  the 
two  parties  so  to  combine.  Into  that  I  enter  not.  But  I  claim  for  myself  the  rig<tt 
— and  I  mean  to  exercise  iti — the  right  of  determining  what  effect,  upon  my  position 
as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  my  acquiescence  in  the  arrangement  proposed  would 
produce.  Sir,  when  my  hon.  friend  originally  gave  notice  of  his  amendment,  it  was 
to  this  effect — that  he  should  propose  a  reduction  of  duty  on  British  colonial  sugar, 
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to  the  tmonnl  of  2€».  My  boa.  friend  indicated  no  intention  at  that  time,  to  reduce 
the  dotj  on  foreign  sugar.from  34f .  to  30«. ;  conseqaently,  according  to  the  original 
ootice  of  my  hon.  friend,  the  amount  of  protection  for  all  sugar  was  14«.  The  noble 
lord,  the  member  for  the  city  of  London,  had  then  made  a  motion  which  proposed 
oaly  a  protecting  duty  of  10#.  on  all  foreign  sugars — namely,  24«.  and  34«. ;  and  my 
boo.  friend,  it  afterwards  appeared,  amended  his  proposition,  and  took  as  the  amount 
of  proteetiog  duty  for  all  sugars  not  14«.  but  10«.  That  was  the  proposal  made  by 
mj  boo.  friend.  My  hon.  friend  said,  that  after  he  had  made  his  proposal,  the  West- 
kdia  body,  being  somewhat  alarmed  by  my  hon.  friend  indicating  the  amount  of 
protection  which  he  thought  sufficient,  had  quarrelled  with  him  for  not  taking  a 
higher  amount  of  protection  than  10a,;  and,  fearing  that  the  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  West- India  body,  as  represented  by  my  hon.  friend,  might  be  here- 
after quoted  against  them,  my  hon.  friend  was  induced  to  alter  his  plan,  alleging 
tint  the  forms  of  the  House  prevented  him  from  establishing  a  greater  distinction  in 
the  discriminating  duty.  Sir,  my  hon.  friend  is  quite  wrong  on  that  point,  because 
oothiog  could  have  been  more  easy  for  my  hon.  friend — if  it  had  suited  his  views 
aad  those  of  all  his  supporters — than  to  have  adhered  to  his  original  proposition  of 
establishing  a  duty  of  14«.,  which  he  could  have  done  in  perfect  conformity  with  the 
orders  of  the  House,  and  with  no  probability  of  being  cheeked  by  your  vigilance,  he 
inigbt  have  contrived  so  to  have  shaped  his  motion,  that  he  might  have  established 
bU  protection  to  the  amount  of  14«.,  and  thus  avoided  the  risk  of  embarrassment  of 
which  he  professed  such  apprehension.  But  my  hon.  friend  being  invited  to  state 
whether  he  could  make  any  relaxation  in  that  part  of  his  proposal  which  referred  to 
the  duty  on  ^*  white  clayed"  sugar,  I  think  intimated  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
ciercije  any  discretion  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
dimioished  duty  of  10«.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  increased  protection  of  14«.  on  the 
other.  Sir,  I  am  not  inclined,  I  hope,  to  be  mortified,  or  to  complain  of  the  language 
Uied  in  the  course  of  debate  with  respect  to  us,  who,  as  ministers,  have  to  endure 
Kith  silence,  if  not  with  patience,  the  harshest  expressions.  I  cannot,  however, 
altogether  forget  the  terms  in  which  my  hon.  friends  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the 
ameadmeot  recommended  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  House.  Without  feeling  the 
iiightest  ill  temper,  I  am  only,  remarking  on  the  bearing  which  the  proceedings  have 
opoo  the  position  of  the  government.  My  hon.  friend  said  we  had  indicated  an 
inteotion  to  ^^  sacrifice"  the  colonial  interests ;  and  the  first  proof  he  adduced  of  this 
WS8  oor  abolition  of  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  wool,  by  which,  he  said,  though 
it  did  not  interfere  with  the  home  produce,  we  had  struck  a  blow  at  the  Austrahan 
interests.  I  have  the  satbfaction  of  stating  to  my  hon.  friend,  that  since  the  aboli- 
tioD  of  die  duty  on  foreign  wool,  there  has  been  a  considerable  sale  of  Australian 
«u>i,  which  took  place,  1  think,  three  or  four  days  since ;  and  I  have  been  assured 
bj  ao  boo.  gentleman,  who  sits  on  that  (the  opposition)  side  of  the  House,  that  there 
sever  was  a  brisker  sale  of  Australian  wool ;  and  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  such 
wool,  since  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  wool,  as  compared  with  the  price  of 
.\osualiaa  wool  before  the  reduction,  was  greater  within  the  same  period  than  had 
sliDost  ever  been  known.  So  that  my  hon.  friend  must  give  up  his  argument  as  to 
tbebloir  inflicted  on  our  Australian  colonies.  Then  my  hon.  friend  said,  we  had 
Aow  **  thrown  off  the  mask,"  naturally  attempting  to  induce  the  agriculturists  to  co- 
c^erare  with  him  in  revising  the  sugar  duties.  Then,  my  hon.  fi-iend  made  a  distinct 
tppeal  to  the  noble  lord  opposite,  declaring  he  was  prepared  to  combine  with  him 
fur  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  colonists  from  the  evils  with  which  they  were  threa- 
(eoed  by  her  Majesty ^s  government— making  the  appeal  to  the  noble  lord  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  noble  lord  was  prepared  to  abolish  all  discriminations  in  duty 
hdveen  foreign  sugar  and  colonial.  Again  the  hon.  member  for  Inverness  improved 
upoo  my  hon.  friend,  declaring  our  course  *^  vacillating  and  tortuous,"  and  that  the 
West-Indian  interests  ^*  could  have  no  confidence  in  our  intentions."  He,  also,  made 
bQ  appeal  to  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  for  the  support  which  they  apparently 
wil^gly  oonceded.  But,  further,  and  which  is  more  important,  and  there  are 
<¥xasions  on  which  the  most  perfect  frankness  should  be  shown — the  hon.  members 
did,  1  think,  intimate  that  in  their  opinion  the  distinction  should  no  longer  be  made 
between  free  and  slave-grown  foreign  sugar.  Sir,  these  are  occasions  on  which  one 
most  mak  with  perfect  unreserve.  What  are  the  reasons  which  induce  me— be  the 
184h-VoL.  IV. 
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ennseqiienoes  what  they  may^to  decline  acquiescinir  ^n  the  propooal  of  my  koo. 
friend?  My  hon.  friend  did,  I  think,  say,  that  certificates  of  origin  wonid  bena 
security  against  fraud.  If  my  hon.  friend  was  justified  in  the  ohservations  which  he 
made,  I  tliink  there  would  he  for  him  scarcely  any  alternative  hut  the  admission  of 
all  foreign  sugar  at  an  equal  rate  of  duty,  or  the  maintenance  faitact  of  the  present 
monopoly.  My  hon.  friend  is  of  opinion,  and  regards  this  as  a  radical  defect  in  oar 
plan,  that  certificates  of  origin  offer  no  security  against  fraud.  If  that  be  so  I  cu- 
not  see  how  he  escapes  the  conclusion  that  all  foreign  sugars  ought  to  he  admitted 
indiscriminately,  or  that,  in  order  to  avert  that  calamity,  we  ought  to  maintain  tlie 
existing  law.  The  hon.  member  who  seconded  my  hon.  friend  I  think  ezpres^ 
himself  in  still  more  decisive  terms  as  to  the  impolicy  of  maintaining  a  distinction 
hetween  free-labour  and  slave-grown  sugar.  My  hon.  friend  I  understand  to  give 
an  opinion  that  he  would  prefer  the  free  admission  of  all  sugars,  accompanied,  perhaps 
with  an  increased  amount  of  protection  to  the  admission  of  free-labour  sugar,  as  the 
amount  of  protection  proposed  by  her  Majesty's  government.  To  exemplify  whst  I 
mean,  I  understand  my  hon.  friend  to  prefer  a  protective  duty,  the  amount  I  wiil 
assume  only  for  the  purpose  of  exemplification — that  my  hon.  friend  is  of  opinion 
that  a  protecting  duty  of  I5«.  to  be  applied  to  all  sugars  would  be  preferable  to  the 
10s.  duty,  proposed  by  the  government.  In  the  course  of  the  speeches  of  the  tiro 
hon.  members,  there  appears  a  material  difference  of  opinion,  with  regard  to  principle, 
hetween  these  two  hon.  gentlemen  and  those  of  whom  they  are  the  oi^ns  and  the 
government,  and  the  government  are  determined  that  they  would  not  be  aathon»ed 
in  carrying  such  intentions  into  effect.  That  expression  of  opinion  is  an  addittonal 
reason  with  her  Majesty^s  government  for  surmising  that  in  point  of  principle,  s^ 
far  as  slave-grown  stig^ir  is  concerned,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  on  that 
account  they  feel  increased  objection  to  adopt*  the  proposition  of  my  hon.  friend. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  course  which  her  Majesty's  government  propose  to 
pursue  is  this: — The  noble  lord  opposite  (Viscount  Howick)  towards  the  close  of 
the  debate  the  other  night  invited  the  hon.  gentleman  to  join  with  him  in  excluding 
certain  words,  stating,  and  stating  very  truly,  that  the  adoption  of  his  suggestion 
would  not  bind  any  one  to  support  the  particular  proposal  of  the  hon.  gentleman. 
That  if  this  motion  were  successrul,  those  who  had  supported  it  might  make  anr 
proposal  they  should  think  fit  as  an  amendment  to  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  frieoU. 
I  am  sure  the  noble  lord  would  not  wish  to  exclude  her  Majesty's  government  from 
the  exercise  of  the  same  privilege.  The  noble  lord  made  his  appeal  to  the  House 
with  his  usual  tact,  and  it  was  successful.  He  pointed  out  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  amendment,  and  he  said  that  voting  for  it  did  not  bind  any  hon.  member  to 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bristol,  but  that  he  was  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  move  any  other  amendment  he  thought  proper.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
House  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  subject,  and  of  determining  whether  snv 
weight  attaches  to  the  reasons  I  have  stated  to  the  House  to-night,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  government  not  to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  my  hon.  friend.  When  the 
motion  is  made — if  my  hon.  friend  does  make  it,  that  20«.  shall  be  inserted  as  the 
amount  of  duty  to  take  effect  from  the  10th  of  November,  1844, — ^I  propose  on  that 
occasion  to  move,  and  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  it,  that  24«.  be  inserted; 
that  is  to  say,  there  shall  be  no  reduction  of  the  duty  on  British  colonial  sngar.  I 
shall  not  profiose  that  motion  merely  because  we  believe  it  to  be  preferable  to  the 
other,  but  because  tliat  in  carrying  a  measure  this  year  on  the  subject  of  the  sugar 
duties,  it  is  important  as  indicative  of  your  intentions  next  year,  that  the  prodocen 
of  sugar  in  countries  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape,  should  know  what  will  be  their 
fate  in  the  course  of  the  nest  session  with  res|)ect  to  the  sngar  duties.  We  do  not 
intend  to  propose  at  any  time  the  admission  of  slave- labour  sugar  on  the  same  foot- 
ing on  which  we  propose  to  admit  sugar  the  produce  of  free-labour.  It  may  be  said, 
"^  Why,  then,  don't  you  abandon  your  measure  altogether,  and  propose  a  continasore 
of  the  existing  duties  until  the  usual  period,  or  ending  some  period  in  the  course  if 
the  next  session?"  I  will  state  to  the  House  why  we  do  not  adopt  that  couth*. 
Snppose  we  did  adopt  that  alternative, — in  the  course  of  the  next  session,  if  we  were 
intrusted  with  the  government,  it  might  be  our  duty  to  make  a  proposal  on  the  snh* 
ject  of  the  sugar  duties.  That  proposal  would,  of  course,  involve  a  redQCli<*n  of  the 
duties  on  free-labour  sugar.     It  might  involve  a  oonaiderable  reduction  of  the  dutv 
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oa  BritiBli  eolonnl,  and  a  eorrespoDding  reducdon  of  the  duty  upon  sugar,  the 
produce  of  free>labour.  But,  ohserve,  if  no  previous  notice  had  been  given,  and  if 
TOQ  still  required  certificates  of  origin  as  the  condition  for  the  admission  of  free- 
labour  sQgar--observe  the  condition  in  which  we  are  placed,  in  approaching  tlie 
coosideraCioa  of  the  sugar  duties  without  previous  notice,  or  without  any  steps  having 
ben  taken  by  pariiameat.  [Interruption,  a  general  cry  of  *^  Order.^M  I  am  aware 
tbat  the  question  is  a  very  complicated  and  uninteresting  one;  but  it  is  so  mucii  the  . 
more  necessary  that  the  House  should  grant  me  its  kind  attention,  in  order  that  they 
fibould  comprehend  the  motives  by  which  we  have  been  actuated.  If  we  had  merely 
toDiiooed  the  existing  sugar  duties  till  next  year,  and  that  next  year  we  proposed  to 
deal  extensively  with  tiie  general  question  of  sugar,  in  what  |)Osicion  should  we  be  ? 
The  noble  lord  would  certainly  be  relieved  from  any  difficulty ;  for  he  would  adroit 
sogirfrom  all  countries,  and  his  proposition  would  at  once  take  effect.  But  we,  in 
oar  opinion  of  the  policy  and  justice  of  discriminating  between  the  two  classes  of 
frce-^wn  and  slave-labour  sugar,  should  have  to  choose  between  two  alternatives, 
either  imiaediatriy  to  reduce  the  duty  on  British  colonial  to  a  considerable  extent-— 
ud  observe,  in  that  case,  what  we  should  do — we  should  establish  a  monopoly  in 
tiie  British  market  for  British  colonial  sugar  for  several  months,  because  we  should 
bave  to  wait  for  a  certificate  of  origin  before  we  could  admit  foreign  sugar.  Let  us 
auaiM,  that  in  the  course  of  a  certain  time  (and  I  merely  put  the  matter  hypotheti- 
callj),  that  we  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  British  plantation  sugar  to  the 
amoQot  of  ISs^  unless  we  could  open  some  sources  of  cx>mpeting  supply,  the  British 
coiooial  producer  would  have  a  monopoly  in  the  British  market,  with  that  reduced 
uBoaot  of  doty,  and  in  fact  he  might  fix  any  sum  he  pleased.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
ve  took  op  the  course  which  would  ensure  us  a  competing  supply  of  sugar,  and  that 
ve  made  the  reduction  prospective  in  its  efiect,  say,  at  the  end  of  eight  or  nine 
moodis,  tbe  consequence  would  be,  that  the  arrangement  would  be  open  to  all  the 
objeetioos  of  the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend ;  it  would  be  fixing  a  definite  day  for  the 
dot?  to  take  efhci,  and  the  more  we  reduce  the  amount,  the  more  we  diminish  the 
market  and  prevent  a  regular  supply.  On  that  ground  1  am  not  prepared  to  adopt 
tbe  alternative  of  continuing  the  present  sugar  duties,  because  that  would  aiaterially 
ioterfeiie  with  the  general  priuctple  which  we  mean  to  pursue.  I  have  thus.  Sir, 
cfldeiTOQred  to  state  as  fuUy  and  as  clearly  as  I  could,  the  course  which  her  Majesty's 
^overomeot  intend  to  pursue,  and  the  motives  which  induce  them  to  take  it ;  but 
1  iiD  not,  sad  caanot  be,  insensible  to  the  position  in  which  we  have  been  placed,  as 
^asooneems  the  progress  in  general  legislation.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  we 
^w  proposed  measures,  in  the  course  both  of  last  session  and  the  present,  in  respect 
to  vbich  that  prog^ress  had  not  been  made  which  we  think  might  have  been  made, 
nd  vhiefa,  not  having  been  made,  leaves  us  certainly  in  no  enviable  position.  I  do 
*^  pretend  to  blame  either  side  of  the  House  for  this ;  but  the  fact  cannot  be  denied* 
Ve  most,  therefore,  eonsequently  expect  the  same  results  at  the  close  of  the  present 
M«ioQ  which  were  witnesse«l  at  the  end  of  the  last,  namely,  that  we  had  presented 
BKSsiires  ooDneeted  with  the  internal  policy  of  the  government  to  the  consideration 
Bfpariiameot,  and  had  not  been  successful  in  obtaining  its  consent.  We  cannot, 
tk,  eooceal  from  ourselves,  that,  in  respect  to  some  of  the  measures  we  have  pro- 
|x»ed,  and  which  have  been  supported,  they  have  not  met  vrith  that  cordial  assent 
^  apeenent  from  thoee  for  whose  character  and  opinions  we  entertain  the  highest 
>od  lincerctt  respect.  But  I  am  bound  to  say,  speaking  here  of  them  with  perfect 
'^spcct,  that  we  cannot  invite  their  cooperation  and  support  upon  the  present  occa- 
KOQ,  by  holding  out  expectations  that  we  shall  take  a  middle  or  another  course  with 
'^^rd  to  those  measures  which  we  believe  to  be  best  for  the  interests  of  the  country 
>&d  eoDsistent  with  justice.  We  must  continue  to  propose  and  to  support  those 
'^^^vres.  Nevertheless,  we  regret  that  our  measures  have  not  been  deemed  entitled 
^  sopport ;  and  we  deeply  regret  the  forfeiture  of  that  confidence  which  is  necessary 
«r  the  credit  of  a  government,  and  which  has  not  been  so  exemplified  upon  the 
'^^'^  of  my  hoD.  friend  as  it  should  be;  not  that  there  should  be  a  servile  acqui- 
^^foee  in  all  our  plans,  nor  that  we  should  receive  indiscriminate  support,  but,  at 
*|^  there  should  be  given  to  us  ability  to  proceed  with  those  measures  of  legislation 
*bich  ve  believe  important  to  the  public  good.  Our  business  should  be  to  maintain 
^  pnHeet  tbe  great  esuating  interests  of  the  country,  at  the  same  time  administer- 
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ing  in  them  such  improvements  as  we  think  oompatible  with  their  maiiiteiuuiee,  $M 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  their  general  efficiency.  We  have  thougbt  it 
desirable  to  relax  the  system  of  commercial  protection,  and  admit  into  competidon 
with  articles  of  the  domestic  produce  of  this  country,  articles  from  foreign  laods. 
We  have  attempted  to  counsel  the  enforcement  of  principles  which  we  belveTe  to  be 
founded  in  truth,  with  every  regard  for  existing  institutions,  and  every  precautioo  to 
prevent  embarrassment  and  undue  alarm,  and  we  feel  it  necessary  to  maintain  tiie 
laws  which  preceding  parliaments  have  passed;  and  we  will  not  conceal  that  in  respect 
to  our  ecclesiastical  institutions,  our  intentions  appear  to  have  been  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  regard  to  one  measure,  which,  though  it  may  be  considered  an 
isolated  one,  is  still  a  very  important  one.  But,  though  I  cannot  conceal  all  this,  I 
shall  deeply  regret  it,  if  we  have  forfeited  the  confidence  of  those  who  have  given  tu 
so  truly  and  honourably  their  support.  But  I  cannot  ask  for  it  by  encouraging  ex- 
pectations which  we  are  not  prepared  to  realize.  We  think  the  course  we  took  the 
right  one ;  that  a  gradual,  safe,  and  circumspect  relaxation  of  the  sugar  duties,  which 
would  have  prevented  undue  competition  in  the  domestic  produce  of  this  couotrr, 
was  the  best.  We  cannot  profess  any  repentance ;  we  cannot  declare  our  converuuo 
to  a  different  principle.  We  are  prepared  to  abide  by  the  engagements  we  have  made 
and  the  principles  we  profess ;  and  the  same  course  of  gradual  improvement  b  tU* 
course  we  must  continue  to  pursue ;  and  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  this  declara- 
tion at  a  period  when  important  consequences  may  be  the  result  of  the  ultimate 
decision  of  the  House  on  the  subject. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  question :  Ayes,  233 ;  Noes,  255 ;  minority,  22. 

June  20,  1844. 

On  the  question  that  clause  10  be  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Duncombe  ob- 
jected to  the  words  '*  have  freely  and  voluntarily  resolved,**  &c.,  and  moved  that 
they  be  omitted. 

Sim  RoBBBT  PitBL  said,  considering  the  opportunities  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
has  had  of  maturely  considering  this  question,  and  the  very  peremptory  manner  iu 
which  he  has  pronounced  his  judgment,  not  only  upon  those  on  whom  perhaps  be  bas 
a  right  to  pronounce  a  judgment, — that  is  to  say,  upon  the  right  boa.  gentlenieo 
who  sit  immediately  behind  him, — but  upon  gentlemen  also  upon  this  aide  of  tbe 
House,  I  think  he  ought — assuming  the  judicial  character — to  have  made  him.«eb 
better  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  hon.  gentleman  says  it  was  the 
proposal  of  her  Majesty's  government  to  give  a  protective  duty  of  20«.  to  British 
colonial  sugar.  Now,  that  was  not  the  proposal  or  her  Majesty's  government.  The 
proposal  of  her  Majesty *s  government  was  to  give  a  protective  duty  of  lOt.  Batj 
the  gentlemen  opposite  who  supported  me  never  proposed  to  give  a  protective  duty 
of  14s. —that  was  not  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  wl^  ait  behind  the  hon. 
member  for  Finsbury— that  was  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bristol;  and 
if  her  Majesty's  government  had  made  that  proposal  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  sa[^> 
ported  her  Majesty's  government  would  probably  have  concurred  with  the  bun. 
member  in  peremptorily  rejecting  that  proposal.  The  hon.  gentleman,  then,  is 
manifestly  incom])etent  to  pass  a  judgment,  and  he  is  so  because  he  has  not  tbougbt 
it  worth  his  while  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  I 
really  thought,  until  I  heard  him  speak,  were  not  unknown  to  one  single  member 
of  this  House,  considering  the  lengthened  debate  we  have  had  and  the  great  import- 
ance of  those  facts ;  and  I  doubt  whether  the  country  will  not  be  disposed  to  fiod; 
fault  a  little  with  (hose  who  show  such  utter  ignorance  of  the  facts,  and  yet  venture 
to  pronounce  so  peremptory  a  judgment  as  the  hon.  member.  The  hon.  gentleman 
supposes  it  to  be  a  degradation  for  the  House  of  Commons  in  matters  relating  tu 
commerce  and  finance,  upon  one  night,  after  receiving  a  full  explanation  of  the 
subject  ['*  Hear  '*  and  laughter]— yes,  after  receiving  a  full  explanation  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  reverse  its  decision  of  a  previous  night.  But  1  shall  have  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's vote  to-morrow  at  any  rate.  [Mr.  Duncombe:  What  about?]  Well,  now 
I  am  going  to  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  why  he  is  not  aware  of  what  has  passed  to* 
night.  I  forgive  him  his  ignorance  of  what  passed  the  other  night,  but  he  really 
ought  to  know  what  has  occurred  to-night.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  late  pre^ 
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lidenC  of  the  board  of  trade,  expressed  this  evening  a  strong  opinion  that  he  woald 
be  aUe  to  p^Rsoade  the  House  to  reverse  a  vote  of  three  previous  nights.    He  said, 
*^  No  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  that  the  principle  of  discrimination  between 
free  sugar  and  slave-labour  sugar  is  altogether  untenable,  and  that  to-morrow  night 
yoa    will   negative  the  principle  altogether.'*    But  on  Monday,  the  3rd  of  June, 
it  vrma  reserved,  upon  discussing  a  motion  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  London, 
to  recognise  the  principle  of  discrimination.     The  noble  lord  proposed,  towards 
nisiog^  the  necessary  supplies  fbr  defraying  her  Majesty's  public  expenses,  that, 
instead  of  the  present  duty,  34«.  a  cwt.  should  U)  charged  upon  all  brown  Musco- 
vado or  elayed  sugar,  from  what  country  soever  it  came,  and  that  motion  was  ne- 
gatived by  a  minority  of  197  to  128.     The  whole  of  the  subsequent  proceedings 
with  r^ard  to  this  subject  have  been  founded  upon  the  proposition  that  the  deci- 
sion which  the  House  then  came  to  in  negativing  that  proposal  was  a  just  one.     Yet 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  or  the  hon.  member  lor  Montrose,  perhaps  on  his  recom- 
mendation, will  propose  to-morrow  night  to  reverse  all  that  it  has  been  doing,  and 
by  so  reversiog  its  proceeaing  abolish  all  discrimination  between  sugar  the  produce 
of  slave-labour  and  sugar  the  produce  of  free- labour,  and  place  the  two  upon  exactly 
the  aame  footing.     I  ean  only  say,  if  the  hon.  member  carries  his  proposal,  that  it 
will  be  a  complete  reverse  of  the  whole  of  our  proceedings ;  and  it  those  proceed- 
ings have  been  wrong,  it  will  be  a  very  proper  reversal.     But  can  I  give  a  greater 
proof  that  in  the  opinion  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  there  is  no  insult  to  this  House 
io  making  a  proposal  to  reverse  a  former  decision,  and  no  degradation  in  acquiescing 
in  it,  than  that  given  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself  when  he  rises  in  bis  place 
and  very  distinctly  dedares  that  he  shall  to-morrow  vote  for  a  perfect  reversal  of  all 
our  proceedings,  and  that  he  has  a  very  confldent  expectation  that  he  shall  succeed 
in  bis  object  ?    I  stated  the  other  night  no  doubt  that  this  was  not  a  mere  question 
betweeo  20f .  and  24«. ;  but  I  said  'that  a  reversal  of  our  proposal  would  materially 
ioterfere  with  our  commercial  and  financial  policy.     I  stated  the  reasons  for  the 
gDvemoDeat  proposal,  and  distinctly  said  that  we  could  not  act  up  to  our  desires  with 
rpgaid  to  free  and  slave-grown  sugar  next  year  unless  this  year  we  gave  some  sign 
of  what  it  was  our  intention  to  do.    I  stated  that  to  the  House  upon  Monday.     It 
bad  not  been  stated  before,  and  I  stated  it  then  to  show  that  it  was  not  a  mere  ques- 
tion between  24#.  and  20«.,  but  that  it  was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  highly  important 
q*iestioo,  having  a  considerable  bearing  upon  our  future  proceedings ;  but  it  is  quite 
new  to  oae  to  bear  that  in  matters  of  this  nature  it  is  a  degradation  to  reverse  our 
decisions.     I  recollect  Lord  Althorp  in  a  much  more  important  matter  than  this — 
with  regard  to  the  malt  tax — when  the  House  had  decided  upon  the  repeal  of  half 
that  tax,  came  down  to  this  House  and  stated  to  the  House  that  important  financial 
qtiestjocis  were  involved  in  the  decision,  and  asked  the  House  to  reverse  that  decision 
to  which  It  had  come ;  and  I  recollect  that  the  House  did,  at  the  request  of  Lord 
.Althorp,  90  reverse  its  decision — and  I  cannot  concede  to  you  the  use  or  necessiry  of 
the  various  stages  through  which  every  bill  must  pass,  unless  we  are  at  liberty  in  a 
subsequent  stage  to  amend  our  proceedings  in  a  previous  stage.     I  must,  however, 
grant  that  I  am  obliged  to  the  hon.  gentleman  for  the  fairness  of  the  construction 
which  he  has  put  upon  the  words  I  used  upon  the  occasion  to  which  he  referred.     I 
have  been  represented  as  saying  with  respect  to  other  bills  also,  that  her  Majesty's 
trovennnent  expect  complete  acquiescence  in  every  proposal  we  may  make.     The 
hon.  gentleman  put  a  right  construction  on  what  I  did  say.    I  never  gave  utterance 
to  so  arrogant  a  sentiment.     With  regard  to  the  Welsh  bishoprics,  I  never  stated 
tint  her  Majesty's  government  expecte<l  acquiescence  in  their  views ;  but  I  did  say 
tlut  it  was  with  regret  her  Majesty's  government  fnund  that  their  proposal  was  not 
s;vprm'ed  of.     With  regard  to  the  question  of  factory  labour  and  the  Dissenters' 
ehapels  bill,  I  found  with  great  pain  that  the  course  of  the  government  met  with 
opposition  on  the  part  of  many  hon.  friends  of  mine,  who  had  given  generally  a 
rreoQoas  and  generous  support  to  the  government.     I  stated,  I  think,  also  that 
tltere  were  other  measures  which  would  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Hoose  on  which  probably  the  same  diflerences  would  prevail.     I  expressed  my 
wannest  acknowledgment  for  the  generous  support  which  the  government  had  re- 
ceived upon  former  occasions  from  them ;  in  asking  their  support,  however,  upon 
that  oeeamm  I  did  say  that  the  government  could  not  consent  to  purchase  it  by 
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an  abaodonment  of  the  g^eat  principles  which  they  had  avowed,  and  to  which  thet 
were  determined  to  adhere.     I  stated  that  with  all  deference  and  respect  to  them 
and  to  the  House.     I  did,  no  doubt,  mean  to  indicate  with  respect  to  this  qnestion 
that  I  did  think  it  materially  interfered  with  our  financial  and  commercial  arrange- 
ments, and  I  did  probably  intimate  what  might  be  the  possible  consequence  of  a 
withdrawal  of  support.     I  thought  it  fair  to  do  so.     I  Knew  I  should  have  been 
taunted  if  I  had  said  nothing  about  it,  and  had  concealed  my  real  opinions,  and 
therefore  I  asked  for  their  support — not  because  ibis  was  a  question  between  20$. 
and  24s.,  but  because  I  thought  it  would  amount  to  an  indication  that  the  House  of 
Commons  disapproved  of  our  proposals  with  respect  to  the  sugar  duties.    I  doubted 
whether  it  would  not  be  equivalent  to  a  disproval  of  the  principles  upon  which  we 
were  about  to  act — of  discrimination  between  slave -grown  sngar  and  free  labour 
sugar ;  and  I  thought  it  did  amount  to  an  indication  of  that  want  of  confidence  which 
ought  to  be  followed  beyond  a  doubt  by  such  a  result  as  want  of  confidence  pointed 
to.    Those  were  exactly  the  expressions  which  I  used,  asd  by  wliich  I  most  abide ; 
but  I  totally  disclaim  the  intention  or  the  fact  of  having  slated  that  with  respect  to 
every  measure  introduced  by  the  government  we  expected  the  votes  of  our  general 
supporters,  and  insisted  upon  the  complete  adoption  of  all  our  measures.    Those  con- 
clusions have  been  stated  for  the  purpose  of  dissatisfying  my  hon.  friends  behind  me; 
but  I  do  hope  that  my  hon.  friends — [Laughter  from' the  opposition] — yes,  I  say  hon. 
•'  friends,"  for  I  must  say  that  no  man  speaking  of  general  measures  ever  received 
greater  proofs  of  confidence  than  I  have  receivw, — if  do  hope  that  my  hon.  friends 
will  not  be  deceived  by  the  circumstances  to  which  the^hon.  gentleman  has  referred 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  dissension  not  only  upon  this,  but  amongst  gentlemen 
upon  his  own  side  of  the  House.     It  is  perfecdy  right  for  the  hon.  gentleman  to 
quarrel  with  his  own  side  of  the  House,  but  I  trust  that  the  hon.  gentleman  will  not 
attempt  to  sow  dissension  amongst  us,  but  that  he  will  allow  us  to  remain  united  as 
we  are,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  remain  so.  All  that  the  hon.  gentleman  will  havei 
gained  from  the  present  proceeding  will  be— first,  to  prove  that  he  has  not  made 
himself  master  or  the  facts  of  the  case;  and,  secondly,  the  inutility  of  attempting  to 
foment  the  disunion  amongst  those  who  are  opposed  to  him. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn ;  the  preamble  agreed  to ;  and  the  Hoase  resumed. 
Bill  to  be  reported. 

ABOLITION  OF  THE  CORN-LAWS. 
Jura  26,  1844. 

Mr.  Villiers  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  having  reference  to  the  total  and  imme- 
diate  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws. 

Sib  Robert  Peel:  I  can  very  sincerely  assure  hon.  members  that  it  is  not  mi 
intention  to  occupy  much  of  their  time  upon  an  occasion  when  this  Home  has  beeo 
engaged  for  the  benefit  of  a  company  wntch  generally  performs  at  Oovent-ganieo. 
It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  do  any  thing  having  the  least  tendency  to  preveol 
their  enjoying  a  full  benefit,  and  I  mast  say  I  was  very  sorry  to  observe  that  during 
the  early  part  of  the  performance  the  front  bench  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  wtj 
wholly  unoccupied.  Of  those  places,  there  was  not  a  single  ocenpant  nntil  th<! 
gallant  Admiral  took  his  seat  there;  and  even  he  was  for  a  considerable  time  le'i 
alone  in  the  occupation  of  that  bench.  I  can  assure  the  hon.  members  opposite— 
many  of  whom  assisted  at  my  benefit  the  other  night^that  X  had  no  desire  to  b( 
the  cause  of  depriving  them  of  a  fuller  audience.  Throughout  the  evening,  I  bav< 
l)een  here,  as  well  as  my  hon.  friends  near  roe,  to  witness  the  performanees  of  that 
class  of  gentlemen  now  present  who  have  rehearsed  their  parts  upon  another  stasre 
We  have  been  here  the  whole  of  the  evening,  and  we  could  not  help  listeoiDg  wit  I 
some  surprise  to  the  allusion  made  on  the  other  side  to  the  speech  of  my  hon.  friexid 
the  member  for  Northamptonshire.  It  was  too  much  to  say  that  a  considerable  por* 
tion  of  the  time  which  my  hon.  friend  took  in  delivering  that  speech  was  speu> 
without  his  making  any  reference  to  the  miun  question.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  hon 
member  for  Stockport  would,  if  he  had  an  opportunity,  have  advised  my  hon.  frietM 
to  apply  himself  more  closely  to  the  main  question.    I  cannot  hdp  mshing  that  fa4 
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bad  giTCB  thai  adtiee  to  the  hon.  member  for  Wolyerhampton.  The  House  cannot 
hare  foi^trea  that  the  hon.  gentleman  who  came  forward  and  who  gave  the  tone 
to  our  ddiberations^  who,  in  fact,  was  the  leading  performer,  took  precisely  the  same 
coarse  which  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton  complains  against  my  hon. 
fneod  for  having  pursned.  The  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton  addressed  the 
House  for  the  space  of  three  hours  and  a  half;  one  hour  and  a-half  of  which  period 
was  devoted  to  the  production  of  newspaper  reports  of  speeches  delivered  at  meetings 
of  agriculturists.  The  hon.  member  who  spoke  last  should  recollect  that  his  own 
leador  is  the  author  of  this  practice;  and  ir  the  example  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Wolverhampton  be  followed  at  this  side  of  the  House,  the  hon.  member  for  Stockport 
is  tbe  last  that  oij^ht  to  complain  of  ic.  He  is  the  last  that  ought  to  complain  if  my 
faoQ.  (lieods  at  this  side  of  the  House  came  prepared  with  documents  to  remind  their 
opponeots  of  what  they  may  have  said  respecting  this  question  on  former  occasions. 
Now,  Sir,  I  was  very  glad  to  see  the  second  topic  adverted  to  by  the  hon.  gentleman. 
The  hoo.  gentleman  delivered  a  homily  agdnst  the  practice  of  calling  names.  Well, 
it's  a  very  bad  practice,  but  it  happens  that  those  who  are  the  most  lavish  in  their 
attacks  u}m>d  others,  and  in  throwing  imputations  upon  the  motives  of  others,  are 
very  often  those  who  shrink  the  most  from  the  application  of  a  similar  instrument 
to  themselves,  notwithstanding  the  readiness  with  which  they  denounce  the  system 
of  calling  names  and  imputing  motives.  Sir,  I  think  if  there  be  any  party  in  this 
House  who  deal  largdy  in  the  practice  of  affixing  odious  imputations  to  the  motives 
of  those  from  whom  they  dissent  as  to  political  measure:*,  it  is  that  very  party  of 
which  tbe  hon.  gentleman  is  so  distinguished  a  member.  I  don^t  defend  the  practice, 
bat  tbe  example  provokes  retaliation.  They  are  exposed  to  attacks  of  which  they 
first  set  the  example,  and  then  they  are  the  first  to  declare  that  the  practice  of  the 
calling  of  names  ought  to  be  dismissed  from  legislative  argument,  and  the  first  to 
be;  that  for  the  future  it  might  be  discontinueci*  As  they  set  the  example  of  the 
practice,  1  hope  they  will  set  the  example  of  its  discontinuance.  The  hon.  gentleman 
sajif  **  How  is  the  Anti-Corn-law  league  to  be  defeated?  ^'  Sir,  I  believe  that  they 
have  greatly  diminished  their  own  power  by  the  use  of  the  instrument  which  they 
have  employed.  I  believe  that  they  have  provoked  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  of 
this  country  the  utmost  indignation,  from  their  use  of  unjust  imputation,  and  from 
the  practice  of  attributing  bitfe,  selfish,  and  interested  motives  to  hon.  members.  I 
believe  they  have  provok^  that  indignation  which  has  led  to  the  combination  against 
their  proceedings.  But  a  very  short  time  since  those  hon.  gentlemen  boasted  that, 
vbatever  the  landlords  might  think,  the  whole  of  the  tenantry  and  labourers  were 
raoged  on  their  side.  I  apprehend,  and  I  infer  it  from  that  very  mitigated  tone  which 
tbej  have  assumed  during  the  progress  of  this  debate,  that  they  have  discovered  that 
they  have  overstepped  the  limits  within  which  it  would  have  been  prudent  to  confine 
themselves,  and  that  they  have  used  instruments  which  have  recoiled  against, 
and  in  no  small  measure  injured  themselves.  Tbe  hon.  gentleman  next  calls  our 
attentioo  to  the  particular  motion  of  which  notice  has  been  given,  and  he  says,  that 
«^e  must  not,  and  shall  not  escape  from  its  diiscussion.  But  it  appears  from  the 
ipeech  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  the  question  now  under  discussion  is  the  total 
aiid  immediate  abrogation  of  all  protection  in  every  shape  on  agriculture  and  manu- 
iaetnres.  Well,  but  if  that  be  the  question,  why  has  not  notice  been  given  to  that 
e&ct?  Nothing  would  have  been  more  easy,  if  that  were  the  intention  of  tbe 
tnotion,  than  that  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Wolverhampton,  should  have 
given  a  distinct  notice  of  a  motion  to  the  effect,  that  every  duty  imposed  on  the 
import  cS  every  article,  which  duty  is  not  intended  for  purposes  of  revenue,  but 
vbich  operates  by  way  of  protection — that  every  duty  on  every  article  partaking  of 
that  character  of  protection  shall  be  at  once  abolished.  That  is  not  the  motion  of 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  gave  notice.  The  motion  of  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
irave  notiee  is  simply  this, — *^  That  from  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  resolution, 
protection  to  one  particular  department  of  industry,  that  is  to  say,  agriculture,  shall 
St  ooee  cease  and  determine." 

What  be  intends  to  do  with  respect  to  protection  to  manufactures  we  know  not ; 
btu  we  do  know  the  meaning  of  the  motion  of  which  he  gave  notice.  The  hon. 
fRBtleman  (Mr.  Cobdeo)  shakes  his  head.  Does  he  dissent  from  the  character  which 
1  MB  gifing  to  this  particular  motion  ?  The  motion  is  this :— '*  That  any  restrictioa 
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of  the  supply  of  food,  having  for  its  object  to  impede  the  fVee  parchase  of  an  article 
upon  which  depends  the  subsistence  of  the  community,  is  indefensible  in  principle, 
injurious  in  operation,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.  That  it  is  therefore  expedient  that 
the  Act  6th  and  6th  Victoria,  shall  be  repealed  forthwith.^ 

The  hon.  gentleman  afterwards  promises  that  having  got  that  he  will  proceed  to 
destroy  protection  on  manufactures.  I  think  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory, 
and  more  in  consonance  with  his  own  arguments,  if  he  had  at  least  commenced  with 
the  removal  of  protection  from  those  articles  concurrently  with  its  removal  from 
corn.  Well,  I  defend  protection  to  agriculture  on  the  principle,  and  to  the  extent 
1  am  bound  to  say,  to  which  I  have  defended  it  before.  1  am  about  to  pronouDce 
no  new  opinions  on  this  subject.  I  have  a  strong  feeling,  that  speaking  generally 
— and  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  amount  of  protection — I  shall  come  to  that 
presently — but,  speaking  generally,  I  think  the  agriculture  of  this  country  ia  entitled 
to  protection,  and  that  it  is  so  entitled  to  protection  from  considerations  of  justice 
as  well  as  from  considerations  of  policy.'  1  do  consider  that  there  are  special  and 
peculiar  burthens  on  agriculture.  I  do  believe  that  that  portion  of  the  act  which 
imposes  burthens  foi*  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  subjects  the  profits  of  trade  to  those 
burthens  as  well  as  the  profits  of  agriculture,  has  not,  so  far  as  the  profits 
on  trade  are  concerned,  been  acted  on,  whilst  it  has  been  acted  on  with 
respect  to  the  profits  of  agriculture.  I  say,  on  that  g^und,  that  I  think  there  are 
special  burthens  applicable  to  agriculture.  I  think,  also,  that  there  are  restrictions 
on  the  application  of  capital  as  concerns  agriculture.  I  think,  therefore,  that  con- 
siderations of  justice  do  entitle  agriculture  to  protection.  I  think  that  oonsider&tioos 
of  policy,  as  far  as  the  general  interest  of  all  classes  is  concerned,  justify  this 

Crotection.  I  do  not  think  so  on  account  of  the  special  condition  of  the  landlonl, 
ut  because  I  believe  that  great  public  evil  would  arise  were  this  motion  to  be 
affirmed  to-night;  and  I  don*t  believe  that  there  are  ten  reflecting  and  thinking 
men,  not  excluding  those  in  the  ranks  of  the  anti-Com-law  league  even,  who  are  of 
opinion  that  if  to-morrow  morning  it  were  announced  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  resolved  that  on  next  Monday  week  all  protection  should  be  immediately 
and  suddenly  withdrawn  from  agricultural  produce — I  don't  believe,  I  say,  that  there 
are  ten  men  in  this  country,  even  connected  with  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interest,  who  imagine  that  such  a  precipitate  withdrawal  of  protection  would  be  for 
the  advantage  of  the  general  interest  of  this  country.  See,  if  we  agree  to  this  motion, 
what  is  to  follow  in  its  rear  I  If  we  are  to  trust  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  I  am 
sure  I  p^lve  him  every  credit  for  speaking  the  candid  and  honest  impressions  of  his 
mind ;  but  if  we  are  to  trust  him,  all  protection  is  to  be  removed — that  is  in  respect 
to  all  colonial  productions — ^in  respect  to  coffee,  and  in  res|)ect  to  sugar,  one  fortnight 
af^er,  every  protection  is  to  be  removed.  Then,  my  belief  is  that,  in  the  present 
condition  of  this  country,  sudden  withdrawal  of  all  protection  would  paralyse 
commerce,  and  introduce  such  general  confusion  and  distress,  that  so  iw  from 
the  labourers  benefiting,  they  would  be  involved  in  the  common  calamity.  The 
proposal,  then,  which  we  have  to  decide  b,  whether  with  respect  to  the  whole  of 
your  colonial  productions — with  respect  to  the  whole  of  your  domestic  productioas, 
you  shall  affirm  this  resolution,  which  though  it  appears  to  be  confined  to  com, 
necessarily  involves  the  removal  of  every  protective  duty  with  respect  to  every  product 
I  believe  that  nothing  but  confusion  would  arise  from  such  a  proceeding.  I 
recollect  the  time  when  the  right  hOn.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Ellice)  made  a  most 
vigorous  defence  of  the  silk  manufacturers  in  opposing  a  sndden  withdrawal 
of  protection  from  that'interest  Why  then,  did  the  hon.  gentleman  not  eive  bi^ 
notice  in  conformity  with  his  intentions?  Because  he  knew,  that  if  he  had  advocated 
the  removal  of  protection  from  every  class  of  manufacture— on  colonial  produce  as 
well  as  com—he  would  have  encountered  a  more  formidable  opposition  to  hts 
motion,  and  would  have  even  aggravated  the  majority  by  which  he  will  be  met  this 
evening.  I  do  believe  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  ail  chisses  of  commerce  and  of 
manufactures,  that  we  should,  in  such  an  artificial  state  of  society  as  that  in  which 
we  live,  deal  very  cautiously  and  dispassionately  with  the  removal  of  these  prohibi- 
tions. I  believe  that  the  advances  you  make  will  be  much  more  sure  if  they  are 
made  without  grievously  affecting  existing  interests.  I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  extent 
of  capital  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil — to  look  at  the  popolatioa  of 
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Irdand,  entfrdy  depending  on  its  agricnltaral  prodace— 4o  see  the  amount  of 
the  lopply  of  corn  obtained  from  domestic  agriculture,  at  least  nlne-tentlis  of 
the  vbole  qoantitT  eonsumed,  and  to  look  at  the  condition  of  the  population 
employed  in  its  culture.  I  know,  according  to  your  strict  rigid  principles  of  political 
•eooomy  abatracledly — if  we  were  to  forget  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
csQDtry  and  the  interests  which  have  grown  up  under  the  long  endurance  of  protec- 
tioQ— If  we  were  to  speak  mathematically  of  these  principles,  no  doubt  they  may  be 
true.  It  may  be  tme  that  a  population  from  which  protection  is  withdrawn 
ottg^  to  apply  itself  to  other  applications;  but  is  that  strictly  true?  If  we  are 
Dot  mere  philosophers  and  men  of  science  having  to  deal  with  abstract  or  indefinite 
qoantHies,  bnt  tuive  to  consult  the  convenience,  the  comfort,  the  subsistence 
of  great  masses  of  millions  of  human  beings,  are  we  to  disregard  those  convictions 
which  must  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  and  of  statesmen  ? 
I  speak  not  merely  of  tenants  under  leases,  but  of  tenaots  at  will,  and  of  the 
Itbourers.  No  doubt,  as  far  as  'the  law  is  coucerned,  there  are  few  opportunities 
for  the  application  of  capital  to  other  branches  of  industry ;  no  doubt  it  is  true, 
•peaking  literally  and  technically,  that  the  labourers  in  Kerry  and  Galway,  may 
$0  aod  seek  for  subsistence  in  Manchester  and  Coventry.  That  is  all  true  enougn 
in  theory,  bnt  false  in  practice.  How  can  you  disturb  a  man  who  is  far  advanced 
in  life,  to  the  age,  perhaps,  of  nearly  half  a  century,  whose  father  and  grandfather 
before  him  were  occupied  in  agriculture,  and  who  knows  nothing  else  himself? 
How  is  he  to  try  this  project,  if  suddenly  removing  himself  from  his  old  occupation 
sod  locality  to  new  ones?  Why,  you  would  destroy  his  confidence  in  the  applica- 
non  of  his  capital  to  agriculture  as  before,  and  you  leave  him  without  other 
modes  for  employing  it.  You  may  rejoice  and  indulge  in  these  theories  of 
modern  philosophy  and  political  economy;  but  when  you  have  endangered  and 
destroyed  the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  nation,  you  will  have  but  a  sorry  return 
for  jTour  pains.  Looking,  then,  at  the  long  endurance  of  the  protection,  at  the 
smoant  of  capital  involved  in  agriculture,  and  the  position  of  tlie  population 
dependent  on  agricnltnre,  and  at  the  interest  not  merely  of  the  landlords  and  tenants, 
l»t  the  comprehensive  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  community  I  must  give  my 
solemn  and  nnqnalified  opposition  to  this  proposal  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
present  prelection  to  agncnltnre.  But  I  will  not  shrink  from  the  other  question — 
am  I  prepared,  then,  as  I  am  opposed  to  the  immediate  removal  of  pn>tection,  to 
bring  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  any  modified  proposition  for  the  altering 
the  amoant  of  protection  determined  upon  two  years  ago,  and  carried  into  effect 
with  the  general  good  will  and  concurrence  of  the  agricultural  interest?  I 
nj  at  once  I  am  not.  I  am  not  holding  language  different  from  that  which 
my  right,  hon.  friend  and  myself  held  at  an  early  period  of  the  session.  We  said 
tli«Q  that  we  never  had  it  in  contemplation,  and  now  we  say  that  we  have  it  not 
io  eontemplation,  to  make  any  alteration  whatever  in  the  Corn-laws.  The  noble 
lord  the  member  for  the  City  of  London  is  absent  upon  this  occasion.  I  regret  it; 
but  the  noble  lord  last  night  declared  his  intention  of  not  voting  against  the  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  gentleman.  Now  the  hon.  gentleman  has  very  fairly  called 
opoD  ns  to  pronounce,  to-night,  whether  we  were  for  or  agunst  a  total  repeal  of 
the  Corn-laws.  Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  the  proceedings  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
(DSD  the  member  for  M^lverhampton.  You  cannot  impute  to  him  that  he  wants 
to  catch  stray  votes  by  a  vague  motion.  He  says  that  he  does  not  want  you  to  go  into 
a  vsgoe  committee  on  the  Corn-laws,  but  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  affirming 
er  negativing  this  resolution,  that  the  present  Com -laws  should  be  repealed,  and 
BO  others  be  substituted  in  their  room.  Thence  arises  the  difficulty  of  the  noble 
lond^be  is  not  prepared  to  vote  against  that  motion;  he  is  not  prepared  for 
repeal;  for  the  noble  lord  thinks  agriculture  entitled  to  protection.  The  noble 
lord  is  prepared  to  give  protection  to  agriculture.  On  what  ground  then  does 
be  withhold  the  light  of  his  countenance  and  the  benefit  of  his  »idress  from  those 
koQ.  gentlemen  with  whom  he  is  agreed  ?  The  noble  lord  said  last  night  that  he 
found  himself  in  a  similar  situation  to  that  which  I  had  described  the  government  to 
be— one  of  difllculty.  No  doubt  we  have  met  with  difficulties  as  well  as  other 
govenunenta.  Bnt  we  have  overcome  them.  We  gave  our  votes ;  we  did  not  shrink 
(nm  oar  difleoltui;   we  did  not  think  we  disohaiiged  onr  duty  by  running  away 
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from  them.  What  was  the  objection  to  the  noble  lord's  voting  agatoit  the  i 
of  the  hon.  gentleman?  Because  my  right  hon.  friend  intends  to  uphold  the 
existiog  Corn-laws,  he  cannot  vote  with  us,  though  he  denounces  the  propositiua 
of  the  hon.  gentleman.  But  the  noble  lord  was  not  always  so  squeamish.  For, 
the  other  night,  when  vindicating  himself  for  voting  with  gentlemen  to  whom  be 
was  entirely  opposed,  he  said  he  should  not  have  carried  the  Reform  bill  sad 
other  measures,  if  he  had  not  voted  in  company  with  those  from  whose  view»  he 
dissented,  provided  only  that  he  concurred  with  them  on  a  particular  subject.  But 
the  noble  lord  does  concur  with  us  in  disapprobation  of  a  particular  vote.  11a 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  grounds  on  which  he  founds  his  dissent; 
but  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  give  that  vote  which  his  judgment  tells  him  is 
the  proper  one.  The  hon.  member  for  Gateshead  is  an  advocate  for  a  fixed  duty, 
and  he  intends  to  vote  for  the  hon.  gentleman  who  has  done  all  he  can  to  repudi- 
ate his  company,  An  hon.  gentleman  who  tells  him,  "I  do  not  invite  yoa  to 
vote  with  me  on  any  such  pretence;  for  the  resolution  I  mean  to  move  in  com- 
mittee is  just  as  much  directed  on  principle  against  a  fixed  duty  as  it  is  agaiott 
the  present  sliding-scale."  The  member  for  Gateshead  therofore  has  'no  more  res- 
son  for  the  vote  he  is  about  to  give,  than  the  noble  lord  has  for  absenting  himself 
upon  thb  occasion.  Now,  the  question  between  the  noble  lord  and  between  the 
government  is,  as  to  the  policy  of  making  any  alteration  in  the  existing  Coro-lsvs, 
We  don*t  intend  to  make  any  alteration.  I  am  speaking  of  those  who  admit  that 
there  should  be  protection  to  agriculture.  The  more  discussion  I  hear,  the  more  ooo- 
vinced  I  am  that  if  protection  is  to  be  given  to  agriculture,  it  is  infinitely  better 
to  maintain  the  present  law  than  to  attempt  to  conciliate  any  support  or  favoar 
by  any  slight  modification  whatever.  I  think  with  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  is 
the  real  practical  question: — Is  the  present  law  to  be  maintained  totally  sod 
entirely  without  any  qualification  or  modification  of  it  ?  1  declare,  that  I  do  not  see 
that  any  public  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  altering  the  law,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  repeal,  but  even  for  the  substitution  of  some  such  duty  as  that  proposed  by  the 
noble  loiti.  It  would  give  no  advantage  to  trade.  I  do  believe,  that  for  the  beneBt 
of  the  trader  and  the  consuming  classes,  the  present  law  is  far  better  tlian  a  fixoi 
duty  of  8s.  would  be.  I  should  infer  that,  from  the  noble  lord*s  own  ai^meot  I 
never  heard  a  better  argument  in  favour  of  a  graduated  scale  of  duty  in  preference  to 
a  fixed  duty,  l^an  I  heard  from  the  noble  lord  last  night.  Ue  was  assigning  bis 
reasons  why  he  so  decidedly  opposed  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  WUfer- 
hampton.  The  noble  lord  ^oes  quite  as  far  as  I  do  in  objections  to  the  removsl  of 
protection  to  agriculture.  The  hon.  gentleman  supposes — which  I  do  not  impute 
to  the  noble  lord — that  the  noble  lord  is  influenced  by  his  unwillingness  to  declare 
for  the  removal  of  protection ;  but  the  noble  lord  thinks  it  more  convenient  for  t 
gentleman  in  his  eminent  political  station  not  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  the 
amount  of  protection  he  would  give.  'J'his  is  the  language  of  the  hon.  gentleioso; 
not  mine.  The  noble  lord  thinks  it  more  convenient  to  hold  out  to  hon.  geotleoien 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  that  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  they  would  have  a 
fixed  duty  to  resort  to.  I  don't  believe  the  noble  lord  was  influenced  by  such  s 
motive.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  sincere  advocate  of  protection  to  agriculture;  but 
ho  is  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty  in  preference  to  a  graduated  scale.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  impute  to  the  noble  lord  any  language  which  he  did  not  use,  sod, 
therefore,  I  took  it  down  at  the  time.  He  said,  ''  What  can  you  reasonably  expect 
from  a  sudden  revolution  ?" — that  is,  from  the  success  of  Uie  boo.  gentlemsn— 
^*  from  a  state  of  considerable  protection  to  one  of  free-trade?  The  landlord  sod 
tenant  would  be  doubtful  how  far  their  capital  would  be  employed  with  profit.'* 
I  am  afraid  they  would  be  doubtful  also  under  a  duty  of  5#.  They  would  be  »o 
uncertain  of  the  effects  of  a  good  harvest  reducing  the  price  of  com,  that  1  am 
afraid  a  fixed  duty  would  not  relieve  that  anxiety  which  the  noble  lord  said  the 
landlord  and  tenant  would  feel  as  to  the  application  of  his  capital.  The  noble 
lord  said  there  would  be  a  diminution  in  the  employment  of  labour,  and  therefore 
a  vast  portion  of  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  poor.  The  next  consequence  would 
be,  that  there  would  be  a  much  greater  importation  of  corn  into  this  country  than 
would  conduce  either  to  the  profits  of  the  merehaot  or  the  advantage  of  the  coo- 
snmer,  and  therefore  he  would  so  frame  his  law  as  to  guard  the  merchant  from  losi 
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In  eoDseqnence  of  ezcessiTe  importatioM.  He  said,  that  so  important  a  change  wonld 
gftre  rise  to  extraordioarj  expectations  of  profit  which  woald  not  produce  cheapnesi 
or  plenty;  but,  a  glut  which  would  occasion  much  distress — That  isiust  what  I 
tm  afhud  of.  I  am  afraid  that  with  a  good  harvest  in  this  country  there  would 
be  s  great  inflaz  of  com  under  a  low  fixM  duty,  which  would  be  great  discourage- 
nenl  to  agriculture  here;  because  wheo  corn  is  abundant  here,  a  very  small  supply 
will  produce  a  gpreater  effect  in  the  market  than  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
snpply,  and  that  discouragement  would  not  be  arerted  by  a  low  fixed  duty.  I 
etnoot  help  thinking,  that  there  is  more  certainty  with  regard  to  the  application  of 
capital  under  a  graduated  scale  than  under  a  low  fixed  duty;  for  it  does  not 
expose  agriculturists  to  the  effects  of  unlimited  competition.  Therefore,  the  noble 
lord,  fearing  a  glut,  fearing  that  the  foreign  merchant  would  pour  in  such  a 
qosotity  of  com,  that  he  himself  would  suffer,  and  that  the  landlords  and  tenants 
woaM  be  discouraged— just  for  those  reasons  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
law  which  admits  the  importation  of  corn  when  prices  are  high,  and  prohibits  it 
when  tliey  are  low,  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  his  own  proposition  of  a  fixed  duty.  It 
»  a  remarkable  fact,  how  small  a  part  of  this  discussion  has  been  appropriated  to 
objections  against  the  existing  Cora-law.  I  heard  it  repeated  again  to-night,  as  it 
was  constantly  stated  before,  and  denied  by  me,  that  in  1842,  I  gave  to  the  agricul- 
turist an  assurance  that  the  present  law  would  secure  to  him  a  price  varying  from 
$4#.  to  6S9, — that  was  to  say,  an  average  price  of  56s.  Now,  bow  is  it  possible  that 
boa.  gentlemen,  if  they  refer  to  what  I  did  say,  can  repeat  that  assertion? 
[Mr.  Ward:  80  it  was  understood.]  It  was  understood!  But  1  must  ask  hon. 
gendemen  to  look  to  what  I  said,  and  not  to  what  they  may  have  understood.  I 
wss  told  the  other  night  that  I  made  a  certain  statement  respecting  the  bank;  I 
positively  denied  it,  and  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  bore  me  out  in  that  denial.  I 
did  state,  that  I  thought  there  would  be  no  advantage  to  the  agriculturist  to  have 
a  higher  price  than  68«.,  or  to  the  consumer  that  it  should  be  lower  than  6At. 
Taking  66m.  as  the  sum  assumed  to  be  the  average,  and  that  which  I  thought  would 
eoostitute  a  fiur  remunerating  price,  I  distinctly  added  (this  is  not  my  own  report, 
bat  the  report  of  an  impartiiU  record): — *•*  When  I  name  this  snm,  however,  1  must 
beg  altogether  to  disclaim  mentioning  it  as  a  pivot  or  remunerating  price,  or  any 
inierenee  that  the  legislature  can  guarantee  the  continuance  of  that  price;  for  I 
know  it  to  be  impossible  to  effect  any  such  object  by  legislative  enactment.  It  is 
utterly  beyond  yonr  power,  and  a  mere  delusion,  to  say  that  by  any  duty,  fixed  or 
otherwise,  you  can  guarantee  a  certain  price  to  the  producer.  It  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  legislature.  In  1835,  when  you  had  what  some  thought  was  a  nominal 
proteetion  to  the  amount  of  64t.,  the  average  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  d9«.  8d. ; 
sod  I  again  repeat,  that  it  is  only  encouraging  delusion  to  hold  out  the  hope  that  this 
tpectes  of  protection  can  be  afforded  to  the  agriculturist.  To  retum,  however,  to 
the  subject,  I  again  say,  that  nothing  can  be  more  vague  than  to  attempt  to  define  a 
remnnefating  price." 

I  therefore  appeal  to  any  impartial  man,  to  say  whether  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  fact,  to  say  that  I  even  countenanced  the  impression  that  the  existing  Cora-law 
would  guarantee  a  price  of  S6s.  When  I  mentioned  56s.  as  the  average  of  past 
▼ears,  I  stated  that  com,  as  far  as  the  legislature  was  concerned,  might  vary  betweeu 
544.  and  58e. ;  and  referring  to  former  acts,  I  pointed  to  the  disappointments  which 
had  taken  place  under  them,  and  observed  how  utterly  impossible  it  was  for  any 
^islation  to  guarantee  a  particular  price  to  the  consumer,  it  being  regulated  by 
cireamstanees  over  which  tne  legislature  had  no  control.  I  do  hope,  therafore,  that 
hon.  gentlemen  will  in  future  refer  to  my  statements,  and  not  to  that  authority, 
high  though  it  be,  to  whose  lucubrations  an  hon.  gentleman  has  referred — Mr. 
Genge  Robins,  appraiser  and  auctioneer.  I  wish  that  hon.  gentlemen  desirous  of 
jndi^g  of  tlie  present  Cora-law,  would  refer  to  the  debate  which  took  place  in 
1842,  when  I  introduced  it.  1  wish  they  would  observe  the  predictions  which  the 
opponents  of  it  then  made  as  to  the  certainty  of  its  injurious  efiects,  and  see  how 
or  thef  have  been  borne  out,  or  whether  we  ought  now  to  be  taunted  for  not  having 
heeded  those  predictions.  First  of  all,  and  the  most  positive  prediction  was,  that 
the  averages  would  be  lowered  48.  or  5«.  by  the  selection  of  the  new  towns.  Now, 
thesdeetm  of  the  new  towns  has  not  altered  the  averages.    [Mr.  yilliers:  they 
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have  been  lowered.]  I  beg:  the  hon.  member's  pardon;  if  calculated  from  the  ntm 
towns  in  combination  with  the  old  towns — although  I  have  not  lately  looked  at  the 
return— I  think  the  result  will  show  that  the  averages  have  been  rather  higher  bj 
the  incorporation  of  the  new  towns  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been,  and  that 
the  duty  has  therefore  been  lower.  Another  hon.  member  predicted  that  the  new 
scale  would  cause  a  greater  amount  of  speculation  than  the  old  one,  inasmuch  as  the 
stake  being  small,  the  risk  would  be  less.  Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been 
80  much  speculation  uoder  the  new  as  under  the  old  law,  or  so  much  holding  bark 
of  corn  in  order  to  pour  it  into  the  market  when  the  price  by  reason  of  a  scarcity  bad 
increased.  I  know  that  in  April,  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  appearance  of 
the  weather,  no  tendency  was  evinced  towards  the  keeping  back  of  forrigfn  com,  and 
that  in  the  last  month  there  was  imported  of  whedt  alone  no  less  than  80,000  quar- 
ters. In  an  agricultural  journal  (the  Morning  Post  of  Saturday  last),  giving  an 
account  of  the  existing  law,  I  find  these  remarkable  observations. — **  There  was  a 
time  when  we  had  what  were  then  denominated  weather  markets  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  when  the  value  of  British  grown  grain  was  regulated  by  the  state  of  the 
weather — when  favourable  weather  for  the  crops  reduced  prices  in  Mark-lane,  and 
when  unfavourable  weather  produced  contrary  etTects.  These  good  times,  both  for 
the  producer  and  also  for  the  consumer,  existed,  however,  before  the  present  Com* 
law  deprived  our  fanners  of  that  just  and  fair  degree  of  protection  to  their  crops, 
against  the  competition  with  it^f  foreign  agricultural  produce,  in  all  our  great  mar* 
kets  of  consunrption,  which  had  previouslv  been  extended  to  all  descriptions  of  natite 
produce.  In  Mark-lane,  yesterday,  the  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  weather  did  not 
produce  any  proportionable  alteration  in  the  value  of  home  grown  wheat,  its  price 
continuing  to  be  almost  entirely  regulated  by  supply  and  demand." 

It  was  declared  in  1842,  that  the  present  law  would  favour  speculation,  and  yet 
now  we  find  that  there  is  no  weather  price  for  com,  that  the  price  of  corn  no  longer 
depends  on  fluctuations  in  the  weather,  but  is  regulated  by  supply  and  demand. 
Does  the  hon.  member  for  Stockport  recollect  his  prediction  as  to  the  eSect  the  pre- 
sent law  would  have  on  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  oonotry  ?    lie 
declared  in  1842,  that  by  enacting  it  we  were  g^ing  from  liad  to  worse,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  more  delusive  than  to  suppose  that  any  increase  in  the  demand  for 
labour  or  any  revival  of  commercial  prosperity  could  be  at  all  compatible  with  its 
existence.     ^'  Don't  flatter  youreelves,**  said  the  hon.  member,  **  that  with  such  a 
law  there  can  be  a  revival  of  trade,  for  I  can  demonstrate  to  you  that  sueh  a  thing 
is  utterly  impossible."    [Mr.  Cobden:  *•  Are  you  quoting  me?"]    Yes,  except  that 
the  language  which  you  used  was  much  stronger.     The  hon.  gentleman  said  that 
Stockport  would  become  something  like  a  howling  wilderness  occupied  by  paupers. 
I  won't  say  that  the  hon.  member  made  use  of  the  words  ^*  howling  wilderness,"  hot 
he  used  expressions  prrtty  nearly  tantamount  to  that  in  reference  to  his  own  town. 
Nothing,  however,  could  have  been  more  express  than  his  declaration  that  we  were 
utterly  deceived,  if  we  supposed  that  under  such  a  law  as  the  present  there  could  be 
any  thing  like  a  restoration  of  commercial  prosperity.     Now,  without  meaning  to 
say  that  1843  afibrded  that  amount  of  prosperity  I  should  like  to  see,  yet,  comptring 
it  with  preceding  years,  vou  will  find  that  those  declarations,  those  predictions  of 
1842,  have  been  completely  falsified.     The  hon.  gentleman  said  in  that  year  tlut  we 
were  not  aware  of  the  danger  that  was  impending  over  us, — that  before  very  lont^ 
society  in  the  manufacturing  districts  would  be  in  a  state  of  dissolution.     [Mr. 
Cobden :  "  And  it  was  so."]    It  was  so  P    Well,  then,  if  concurrently  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  present  Corn-law,  society  in  the  manufacturing  districts  was  in  a  state  of 
dissolution,  I  ask  you,  what  is  its  present  condition  ?    Is  there  not  a  great  improve- 
ment in  it,  and  has  not  the  prediction  of  the  hon.  member,  that  the  present  law  wonld 
be  incompatible  with  an  increase  of  manufacturing  prosperity,  been   completely 
falsifi^  ?     Take  the  declared  value  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  1843,  as  compared 
with  that  of  1842,  and  you  will  find  it  to  have  been  £16,200,000,  that  of  1842  bein<r 
only  j^  13,900,000.     The  export  of  yarn  has  diminished,  but  the  export  of  goods  in 
a  higher  state  of  manufacture  has  increased.    Earthenware — the  hon.  gentleman 
particularly  dwelt  on  the  export  of  earthenware — well,  from  £555,000  in  1842,  the 
export  of  earthenware  has  increased  to  £649,000.    Glass  has  incroised,  hardware 
and  ottllery  have  increased,  linen  manufactures,  silk  and  woollen  manafiiGtttres 
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have  inereucd.    During  the  eibtence  of  this  law,  which  was  sud  to  be  fatal,  at 
Iea»t,  to  commercial  prosperity,  and  intended  solely  for  the  benefit  of  agricultui^, 
the  export  of  all  the  great  branches  of  manufactares  has  in  1843  greatly  increased,  as 
eomparedwith  1842.    The  noble  lord  says,  take- great  eare  of  your  imports;  he 
dfai»3  a  g^reat  distinction  between  imports  and  exports — ^a  distinction  which,  with 
sll  respect  for  him,  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand.    I  have  given,  in  the 
case  of  exports,  the  declared  value;  I  only  give  the  official  value  of  the  imports. 
But,  from  the  importance  the  noble  lord  attaches  to  imports,  he  will  learn  with 
sitisfaetioD  that,   whereas  the  imports  of  1842  were  in   point  of  official   value 
£^>5,2O4.000,  under  the  operation  of  the  Corn-law,  they  had  increased  in  1843  to 
j£7O,O93,00O.    I  am  only  stating  these  things  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
confident  predictions  that  were  made  with  respect  to  the  practical  operation  of  this 
bill  as  to  the  increase  of  the  duty  on  foreign  corn  by  the  lowering  of  the  averages, 
the  increased  encouragement  to  speculation,  and  its  incompatibility  with  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  prosperity,  have  been  altogether  falsified,  and  that  her  Majesty *8 
govemment  have  no  motive  whatever,  taken  from  the  experience  of  the  past  oper- 
•tion  of  this  bill,  now  to  consent  to  its  change.     The  noble  lord  (Lord  Howick)  the 
member  for  Sunderland,  in  the  course  of  a  very  able  speech  last  night,  appeared  to 
differ  from  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  London  (Lord  J.  Russell),  and  to  be  pre- 
pared to  go  all  lengths  in  respect  to  the  immediate  removal  of  protection  to  agricul- 
ture; and  the  noble  lord  justified  his  opinions  by  an  appeal  to  feelings  and  passions 
which  I  cannot  but  think  are  extremely  dangerous.    The  noble  loid  predicting  in 
1844 — as  there  were  predictions  in  1842 — gave  the  most  confident  assurance  that  if 
von  will  repeal  the  Corn-laws  there  will  be  an  increased  demand  for  industry;  that 
there  wiU' be,  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  the  immediate  restoration  of  pro- 
sperity.   Sir,  there  have  been  many  years  during  which,  under  the  operation  of  the 
Gom-lawsy  there  has  been  the  unrestricted  import  of  foreign  corn.     During  the  war, 
the  dnty  on  foreign  corn  was  not  in  operation;  the  price  of  corn  was  then  such,  that 
the  trade  in  com  was  perfectly  free.     I  cannot  discover  that  during  that  period  of 
the  free  importation  of  corn,  there  was  a  cessation  of  those  privations  which,  I  fear, 
tre  inseparable  from  the  artificial  state  of  society,  in  a  great  manufacturing  eoun- 
try.    I  have  the  most  confident  persuasion,  that  if  you  were  to  repeal  the  Corn-laws» 
aod  permit  the  most  unrestricted  import  of  foreign  corn,  there  would  not  be  that 
immediate  demand  for  industry  on  which  the  noble  lord  relies.     The  noble  lord  says, 
that  the  poor  man  has  a  right  to  insist  from  the  legislature  for  this — that  there 
ihall  be  a  fair  day*s  wages  for  a  fair  day*s  work.     In  my  opinion,   no  legislative 
eoactment  you  can  pass  can  give  a  guarantee  that  that  right  shall  be  established. 
The  DoUe  lord  wishes  to  maintain  the  present  constitution  of  society,  he  wishes,  I 
apprehend,  to  maintain  in  the  possession  of  its  privileges  the  present  constituency : 
hat  if  his  opinions  were  to  prevail,  my  belief  is,  his  expectations  would  not  be  realised 
^my  belief  is  that  it  is  impossible  in  this  or  any  other  country  for  the  legislature  to 
mltse  that  expectation  which  the  noble  lord  says  is  a  justifiable  one,  and  which  the  le- 
gi!>Iature  ought  to  be  required  to  realise — namely,  that  on  all  occasions,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  he  who  tenders  a  fair  day's  work  shall  have  a  fair  day's  wage^^ 
[Lord  Howick:  I  expressly  qualified  the  remark.]     I  did  not  understand  the  noble 
ioni  to  qualify  the  observation.      If  the  noble  lord  wishes  me  to  proceed  on  the 
a.<CTnnptiun  that  he  did  say  so,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  fear  that  great  disappointment 
vill  arise  from  the  position — that  it  will  be  found  after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws 
there  is  not  that  perfect  prosperity  the  noble  lord  seems  to  anticipate,  and  that  the 
parties  in  their  disappointment  will  revert  to  him  and  say,  your  remedy  is  imperfect. 
The  importation  of  foreign  corn  has  not  ftdfilled  your  expectations — there  is  not 
that  demand  for  industry  you  anticipated — there  is  not  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair 
day'i  worlc      Now,  we  come  and  make  use  of  your  arguments  and  urge  on  the  legis- 
lature  that  right  we  have.      We  fortify  ourselves  by  your  authority,  and  demand 
ihttie  farther  changes  which  will  give  us  that  right.     I  believe  the  noble  lord's  ana- 
^  between  the  state  of  new  countries  like  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
position  of  a  country  like  this,  is  totally  inapplicable.     I  think  that  reasons  could  be 
y^iown  why  there  is  a  demand  for  labour  with  increased  wages  in  countries  circum- 
sUaecd  like  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  New  Zealand,  which  do  not  apply  to  an 
old  country  with  g^reat  manufacturing  establishments.    I  look  to  the  United  States 
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— even  if  I  admit  the  analogy  of  the  noble  Iord*a  to  be  atriotly  applicable— I  look 
to  the  writings  of  recent  traveliers  in  the  United  States,  and  1  find  where  there  are 
no  restrictions  on  food  there  still  prevails  great  distress.  In  New  York  and  ia.Phil- 
adelphia,  recent  writers  have  declared  that  there  is  the  severest  sulfering  on  the  part  , 
of  the  labouring  population.  On  these  grounds,  I  cannot  place  confidence  in  the 
predictions  of  the  noble  lord.  I  don*t  believe  that  the  removal  of  these  restrictions 
will  have  the  effect  of  so  increasing  the^demand  for  industry  as  to  realise  the  expec- 
tations of  the  noble  lord,  that  even  the  honest  and  industrious  man  can  at  all  times 
command  a  fair  remuneration  fur  his  labour.  Thanking  the  House  for  their  indul- 
gence, I  shall  not  now  farther  trespass  on  their  attention.  I  have  attempted  to  assign 
the  reasons  why  I  totally  dissent  from  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  gentleman  wiih 
respect  to  the  absolute  repeal  of  all  protection;  why,  without  adopting  any  new 
opinion  for  the  present  occasion,  I  give  my  preference  to  the  principle  of  the  bill  of 
1842,  over  the  principle  of  the  noble  lord,  who  is  an  advocate  for  protection;  and 
why  I  repeat  that  declaration  I  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  on  Ibe  i 
part  of  the  government,  that  we  do  not  intend,  and  have  not  intended,  to  duoini>h 
the  protection  which  the  existing  Corn-laws  give  to  agriculture. 
The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  204. 


SLAVE  TRADE. 

July  16,  1844. 

Viscount  Palmerston  concluded  a  most  eloquent  speech  by  moving  an  Address 
for  ^^  A  return,  showing  the  total  number  of  African  Negroes  landed  for  the  purposes  I 
of  slavery  on  the  islands  and  on  the  continent  of  America,  from  the  year  1815  to  the 
year  1843,  both  inclusive/'  &c. 

SiB  RoBBBT  Pebl  :  Sir,  I  could  hardly  have  inferred  from  the  modest  terms  i 
in  which  the  notice  of  the  noble  lord  who  has  just  sat  down  is  worded,  that  it  would  I 
have  afforded  him  an  opportunity  for  making  the  rhetorical  display  in  which  he  I 
has  just  indulged— a  more  harmless  motion  than  that  which  I  read  on  the  notice* ' 
of  this  day  I  can  hardly  conceive.     The  noble  lord  calls  for,  ^*  A  Return,  fa?/' 
[The  right  hon.  baronet  read  the  motion.]    Why,  really.  Sir,  a  more  innocuous ; 
motion  never  yet  was  made  in  this  House,  and  it  reminds  me  of  the  cour»e  pnrsued 
by  the  noble  lord  in  former  sessions,  when,  after  a  period  of  comparative  inactivity,  \ 
he  was  wont  to  come  down  to  this  House  not  for  the  purpose  of  stimnlAting  or  i 
inviting  ministers  to  activity,  but  in  order  to  deliver  a  factious  speech  in  making  a 
motion  to  which  the  most  captious  minister  could  not  rai.«-e  the  slightest  okjection. 
I  recollect  that  at  the  early  part  of  the  session  the  noble  lord  exhibited  some  incli- 
nation to  deliver  the  speech  which  the  House  has  just  heard.     I  give  him  credit  fur 
the  extent  and  fidelity  of  his  memory.     Having,  so  long  ago  as  the  11th  of  Majvh, 
entertained  this  intention,  the  noble  lord  has,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  and 
variety  of  public  business  that  has  intervened  been  the  present  time  and  that  period, 
not  only  retained  the  recollection  of  his  motion,  but  also  the  very  words  in  which  it 
was  put  forward.     The  noble  lord  had,  at  the  date  I  have  referred  to,  a  motion  on 
the  paper,  which  was  of  importance.     On  the  1 1th  of  March,  I  find  a  notice  (4 
motion — ^'  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  representing  that 
this  House,  sharing  the  deep  abhorrence  with  which  the  people  of  this  country  regard 
the  slave-trade,  most  earnestly  beseech  her  Majesty  not  to  consent  to  any  alteration 
or  modification  of  any  of  the  treaties  now  in  force  between  her  Majesty  and  Foreign 
States,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  which  by  weakening  the  means  which 
tliose  treaties  now  afford  for  the  prevention  of  that  piratical  offence,  might  tend  to  i 
render  more  easy  the  perpetration  of  that  detestable  crime.'* 

Now,  the  object  which  this  motion  was  framed  to  effect  was,  I  admit,  most  im- 
portant; it  was  nothing  less  than  to  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  request  ber 
Majesty  to  reject  ail  proposals  for  the  modification  of  the  treaty  relative  to  the  slaTc 
trade  between  this  country  and  France.  The  noble  lord  wished  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  the  expression  of  its  opinion,  to  restrain  the  exercise  of  the  Queen*s  prero* 
gative ;  but  the  noble  lord  had  met  with  very  little  sanction  to  auoh  an  attempt  on 
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the  part  of  thoM  who  geoeniUy  act  with  him.  The  DobTe  lord  himself  seemed  to 
shrink  from  his  own  attempt.  Week  after  week  of  the  session  parsed  over  and  the^ 
noble  lord  postponed  his  motion  as  they  passed,  always  promising  to  brtofi:  it  forward, 
(rat  as  often  shrinking  from  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  as  he  obser? ed  amongst 
those  aroood  him  symptoms  of  the  disapprobation  with  which  bis  course  was  viewed. 
The  noUe  lord  persevered  in  renewing  his  notice,  till  at  length  the  noble  lord  was 
fortnnately  relieved  fmm  his  notice  by  the  House  being  counted  ont  on  the  night 
when  he  was  to  hare  brought  it  forward,  that  very  circumstance  being  sufllciently 
iodicative  of  the  opinion  which  his  own  immediate  friends  and  supporters  entertained 
of  the  motion.  The  noble  lord,  I  must  confess,  appeared  to  me  to  be  greatly  relieved 
when  he  was  thus  extricated  from  the  dilemma  in  which  he  had  plac^  himself;  for, 
ootwtlhstanding  the  perseverance  with  which  he  constantly  renewed  the  notice  of 
bis  motion,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  abstain  from  bringing  it  forward  at  last.  At 
the  same  time  the  noble  lord  was  unwilling  to  lose  the  speech  which  he  had  prepared 
for  the  occasion  ;  and  he  has  now,  in  my  opinion,  pursued  a  much  wiser  course  by 
not  pioToking  the  opinion  of  the  House  in  opposition  to  the  royal  prerogative,  while 
ve  have  reaped  all  the  advantages  which  we  should  then  have  derived  from  listening 
to  the  noble  lord.  I  shall,  in  dealing  with  this  question,  separate  all  those  parts  of 
the  noUe  lord's  speech  in  which  he  refers  to  the  slave- trade,  from  those  parts  of  it 
io  which  he  has  indulged  in  reflections  on  her  Majesty's  government.  It  is  most 
important  that  npon  those  points  on  which  men  of  all  parties  cordially  concur,  we 
ihould  express  that  concurrence  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  that  we  should 
not  permit  our  party  or  political  differences  to  aflect  the  weight  and  authority  which 
we  may  carry  when  there  is  a  common  concurrence  upon  such  a  question  as  that  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  In  all  the  first  part  of  the  speech  of 
the  noble  lord,  I  most  cordially  concur.  I  do  believe  that  this  is  the  most  iniquitoua 
trafiic  that  was  ever  carried  on ;  that  it  engenders  more  misery — that  it  stimulates 
more  crime— than  any  public  act  ever  committed  by  any  nation,  however  regardless 
of  the  laws  of  €kid  or  man.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  noble  lord  has  the  slightest 
wish  to  exaggerate ;  but  I  think  the  noble  lord  has  perhaps  rather  overrat^  the 
number  of  slaves  landed  upon  the  coast  of  America  at  the  different  periods  to  which 
be  has  referred.  Possibly  I  may  differ  from  him  on  the  point  that  thtf  number  of 
slaves  amounted  to  150,000.  Perhaps  it  might  rather  be  estimated  at  100,000.  But, 
however  that  might  be,  if  my  estimate  be  mora  correct  than  that  of  the  noble  lord, 
1  stQl  fully  concur  with  him,  that  the  number  landed  is  no  test  whatsoever  of  the 
misery  inflieted  npon  the  people  of  Africa  by  the  continuance  of  the  slave-trade.  I 
^  not  believe  that  the  noble  lord  overrates  the  number  sacrificed  ia  the  attempt  to 
gain  property  in  the  blood  and  sinews  of  these  unfortunate  men.  In  what  light  I 
ssk  mast  we  exhibit  ourselves  to  these  savage  nations — what  must  they  conceive  of 
tbe  doctrines  and  precepts  of  that  common  religion  which  we  profess,  when  Euro- 
peans deseend  to  become  parties  in  this  iniquitous  traffic  ?  And  that  I  consider  to 
be  one  of  the  great  evils  attendant  upon  the  slave-trade,  that  it  is  an  impediment  to 
tb^  diffasion  and  spread  of  Christianity ;  for  surely  savage  people  never  can  believe 
tiioie  men  to  be  really  impressed  with  the  truths  of  the  religion  they  profess,  when 
tbey  ean  be  parties  to  the  infliction  of  so  much  human  misery  as  that  which  is  the 
consequence  of  the  perpetration  of  these  crimes.  I  say  too,  with  the  noble  lord, 
ind  it  ought  to  be  known,  that  there  are  two  countries,  and  two  only,  which  are 
DOW  mainly  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  those  crimes.  There  is  on  the  part 
of  every  civilized  country,  with  the  exception  of  these  two,  a  desire  to  co-operate  in 
(be  snppresaion  of  the  trade  in  man.  If  Spain  and  Brazil  would  zealously  apply 
themselves  to  tlie  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  in  those  parts  of  the  world  within 
vhich  they  can  exercise  jurisdiction,  my  opinion  is  that  the  slave-trade  might  be, 
and  woald  be  suppressed.  France,  Portugal,  and  also  Denmark — to  her  honour  be 
it  spoken,  she  led  the  way ;  she  set  the  example — ^the  United  States,  this  country, 
Rossia,  Prussia,  Austria,  every  power  is  ready  to  co-operate  in  the  suppression  of 
the  sbtre-trade.  But  whilst  these  two  countries  oppose  themselves  to  the  abrogation 
of  that  traflic,  no  eSeotual  progress  can  be  made  in  abolishing  it.  Tbe  public  guilt 
ia  npon  their  heads,  who  derive  a  profit  from  this  trade,  and  who  are  therefore  un- 
wiiUog  to  suppress  it.  It  can  be  shown  that  these  two,  Spain  and  Brazil,  are  tbe 
Mly  eoBntrics  which  lend  their  sanction  to  the  trade,  and  are  the  only  two  who 
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derive  a  profit  from  it.  'They  have  the  power  of  suppressing  tfae  trade,  and  witlwot 
ilieir  assistance  it  wili  be  almost  impossible  to  suppress  it.  Whatever  the  eaertioiis 
we  may  make,  whatever  the  zeal  and  gallantry  of  our  officers  and  men,  whatever  the 
saorifioes  we  may  impose  upon  the  people  of  this  country  for  the  aeoomptiAhiBeal  of 
the  object,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us,  neariy  unaided  as  we  are  in  active  eaefdoo^, 
to  suppress  the  trade  on  the  coasts  of  Brazil  and  Cuba.  But  we  can  do  omeh,  we 
have  done  much,  though  perfect  success  we  cannot  hope  for  without  the  oo-operttioo 
of  Spain  and  Brazil.  Whatever  may  be  the  public  burthens  we  are  willing  to  iocur, 
we  are  constantly  counteracted  and  defeated  by  the  connivance  and  evasions  of  the 
local  authorities.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  Spain  and  Brazil  might,  if  tbfv 
chose,  suppress  the  trade.  Brazil  made  the  effort  in  1840  and  1841,  and  the  effect 
was  immediate  during  the  period  that  the  government  of  Brazil  and  the  authoritte^ 
acting  under  the  direction  of  that  government  did  actively  interfere,  and  did  dti* 
courage  this  traffic.  During  that  period  there  was  a  great  diminution  in  the  nam. 
ber  of  slaves  imported  into  Brazil.  With  respect  to  Cuba,  the  experience  of  the  bit 
two  years  proved  conclusively  that  if  an  honest  and  active  governor  were  in  earnest 
to  set  his  face  against  the  slave-trade,  he  would,  notwithstanding  all  the  eacttemeot 
to  its  encouragement  which  avarice  and  love  of  gain  interpose,  be  successful  in  its 
ultimate  abolition.  I  do  think  that  the  gallant  officer  who  recently  adminbtered  tbe 
aflairs  of  Spain,  I  mean  General  E^partero,  deserves,  together  with  the  govemmeDt 
of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  a  member,  the  utmost  credit  for  the  efforts  which 
were  made  to  carry  the  law  against  the  slave-trade  into  effect.  He  appointed  so 
officer,  who  proved  to  be  a  most  honourable  man,  to  take  the  command  of  the  LUcd 
of  Cuba — General  Valdez — who  refused  to  participate  in  the  gains  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  shared  with  the  slave-traders,  and  who  also  called  all  the  planters  and 
merchants  before  him,  in  order  to  acquaint  them  with  the  orders  of  his  go vernmentf 
and  of  his  determination  to  discourage  the  continuance  of  that  trade.  Geoersl 
Valdez  adhered  most  strictly  to  tins  determination  as  long  as  he  admtnbtered  the 
government  of  Cuba,  and  the  result,  I  am  informed  upon  the  highest  authority,  «as 
most  eztraordioary  and  satisfactory.  During  the  year  1842,  when  that  officer  was 
at  Cuba,  the  importation  of  slaves  did  not  exceed  8,100,  it  having  been  14,000,  in 
the  first  year  that  General  Valdez  was  governor  of  the  island.  In  the  second  year 
of  his  government,  the  number  was  reduced  8,000,  and  in  the  year  1842  it  had  fisileo, 
as  I  before  stated,  to  3.100.  I  have  thus  shown  that  when  the  government  of  the 
Brazils  in  1841  acted  honestly  and  exerted  itself  to  suppress  the  slave-trade,  theeffi»rc 
was  successful ;  and  that  when  the  same  determination  was  manifested  by  the  Spaoislt 
government,  ait  honest  governor  acting  on  its  instructions  was  able  to  aappress  it 
most  effectually  in  Cuba.  These  instances  furnish,  in  my  opinion,  deciMve  proo& 
that  without  the  authority  of  those  governments  being  interposed  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  an  end  to  this  traffic,  success  is  totally  impossible,  and  that  with  their  eon- 
curreoce  the  trade  may  be  speedily  and  effectually  put  down.  I,  therefore,  without 
hesitation,  charge  the  governments  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Brazils,  with  being  the 
sole  abettors  and  encouragers  of  this  crime  among  all  the  Christian  powers  of  the 
world,  and  with  being  exclusively  responsible  for  the  sufferings  it  causes.  I  do 
most  earnestly  hope  that  the  governments  and  people  of  those  two  countries  wilt, 
with  that  regard  which  is  due  to  their  professions  of  Christianity,  feel  the  g^evou« 
responsibility  that  now  rests  upon  them :  that  they  will  consider  themselves  to 
be  under  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  and  that  they  are  now  the  only  nations  eallio^ 
themselves  Christians  amongst  whom  this  crime  still  prevails.  But,  it'  higher  con- 
siderations  will  not  sway  them,  and  if  by  such  motives  as  those  which  I  have  uq:ed 
the  people  of  Spain  and  the  Brazils  will  not  abstain  from  this  inhuman  traffic ;  if.  1 
repeat,  motives  of  gain  are  found  to  prevail  over  the  dictates  ofjustioeand  humanity 
amongst  them ;  then  let  me  warn  those  who  pernist  in  this  course  of  the  crimes  which 
they  are  committing,  aud  of  the  retribution  which  is  certain  to  follow  upon  such 
offences  against  God  and  man.  Let  me  remind  them  of  the  examples  which  have 
been  recently  afforded  of  slaves  rising  in  insurrection,  let  me  warn  the  govemmeat 
of  Spain  of  the  condition  of  Cuba,  where  the  tenure  of  power  over  slaves  is  more  than 
precarious— where  those  unhappy  beings  have  been  known  to  declare  that  death  even 
was  preferable  to  the  intolerable  evils  of  slavery — where  the  application  of  torture  to 
tliose  who  had  rebelled  had  only  elicited  the  confession  that  slaTory  itself  was  the 
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lUte  to  which  they  were  irreTOcably  opposed.  The  feelings  which  prompted  them 
to  rebel  were  not  those  of  dissatisfaction  at  any  particular  law,  or  at  being  obliged  to 
perform  a  certain  amount  of  labour,  or  at  having  to  move  from  one  place  to  another, 
btit  the  total  denial  on  their  part  of  the  right  of  one  man  to  hold  another  in  slavery, 
i  sentiment  which  it  is  stated  is  now  spreading  throughout  a  slave  population  that 
exceeds  in  number  those  who  hold  them  in  slavery.  They  are  animated,  it  is  said, 
bj  a  determination  to  emancipate  themselves,  and  the  most  determined  amongst'  them, 
and  the  most  active  are,  those  who  have  been  most  recently  brought  from  Africa,  and 
who,  though  entirely  uneducated,  an<l  unable  to  form  a  general  combination,  are 
soiarting  under  the  pangs  which  they  had  endured  in  being  lorn  from  their  homes 
and  their  families.  They  have  communicated  the  sentiments  which  I  have  describe<l 
to  their  fullow-sufferers,  a  great  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  negro  mind,  and  if 
bigber  and  purer  motives  fail  to  influence  the  governments  of  Spain  or  the  Brazils, 
those  of  interest  and  policy  must  force  themselves  on  consideration.  What  I  am  now 
fisdog  is  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  Truth,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  slave 
population  in  Cuba,  and  the  feelings  which  I  have  described  to  exist  there,  are  only 
repressed  by  the  military,  and  by  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  law,  which  is  enforced 
aod  sustained  in  a  manner  which  I  shall  not  here  stop  to  detail,  but  which  only 
eoofirms  my  impression  with  respect  to  the  future.  I  therefore,  viewing  all  these 
circumstances,  think  it  right  to  make  this  appeal,  in  the  face  of  the  British  parlia* 
ueot,  to  those  two  nations  who  are  now  alone  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  the 
traffic,  and  I  make  this  appeal,  but  more  on  consideration  of  duty  and  of  submission 
to  the  declared  will  of  that  Great  Being,  whom  they  in  common  with  ourselves  forget 
to  worship,  than  on  considerations  of  sound  policy  and  enlightened  self-interest.  I 
trust  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  public  men  in  this  country  are  not  disunited 
when  they  approach  this  great  question,  but  that  on  both  sides  of  this  House  we  are 
alJke  the  organs  of  public  opinion  in  England.  That  public  opinion  reacts  upon  other 
pvts  of  the  world,  and  beiufic  thus  expressed,  must  add  to  the  difficulty  and 
(Un{^er  that  attend  the  prosecution  of  the  traffic  in  slaves.  I  now  approach  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Tcry  invidious  contrast  which  the  noble  lord  has  thought  proper 
to  draw  between  the  conduct  of  the  present  government  and  of  the  Cabinet  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  Whatever  difference  there  may  ultimately  be  proved 
to  exist  between  the  lines  of  conduct  respectively  pursued  by  us  with  regard  to 
this  important  subject,  there  is  none  to  be  found  in  our  principles ;  and,  whatever 
inav  be  the  accusations  against  me  of  the  noble  lord,  I  shall  certainly  not  deny  him 
the  credit  which  is  due  to  the  efforts  made  by  him  to  induce  other  countries  to  join 
this  in  making  an  attempt  to  suppress  the  slave- trade.  1  am,  however,  fully  pro- 
pared  to  defend  the  acts  of  government  in  this  respect  also.  The  great  ground 
apoo  which  the  noble  lord*s  strictures  were  based  was,  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
meot  in  regard  to  the  last  treaty  entered  into  with  France  in  1841  for  the 
sopprestion  of  the  slave-trade.  In  the  year  1838,  France  concurred  with  this 
coantry  at  to  the  policy  of  inviting  the  other  European  states  to  unite  in  sup- 
pressing  the  slave-trade,  and  of  inducing  them  to  join  in  a  common  league  for  this 
^nrpose.  France  was,  at  that  time,  willing  to  concede  the  right  of  search.  No  ohjec- 
iIoQ  was  offered  by  her  on  the  score  of  national  honour.  We  call  upon  France  to 
R»ke  no  sacrifice,  in  this  respect,  which  we  were  not  prepared  as  a  nation  to  concede 
to  a  much*  g^reater  extent.  France  must  admit  we  had  no  motive  in  suppressing 
the  SUve-tnide  except  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  that  no  country  could  suffer 
n»ore,  if  considerations  of  national  dignity  were  to  interpose,  on  account  of  the  extent 
(>r  our  marine,  and  consequently  the  greater  frequency  of  the  visits  to  which  we  must 
he  iob|ected.  France,  therefore,  did  give,  not  a  reluctant,  but  a  cordial  assent  to 
the  proposal  to  enter  into  a  common  league,  and  for  the  right  of  search.  The  noble 
lord  said  the  treaty  was  made  ready  for  signature,  and  was  signed  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Freoch  government  by  the  representative  of  that  government  having  full  authority; 
there  was  no  allegation  that  that  representative  had  exceeded  his  power ;  and  certainly, 
onder  the  ordinary  rules  which  governed  transactions  of  this  description,  we  had  a  fair 
Hj^bt  to  expect  that  a  treaty  so  signed  would  have  been  ratified.  So  far  as  the  King  of 
tht!  French  aod  the  government  of  France  were  concerned,  I  believe  every  honest  effort 
was  made  to  fulfil  that  expectation.  But  certain  feelings  of  national  pride  did  oppose 
tiiemaelvei  to  the  ratification  of  that  treaty,  and  for  raising  thoso  feelings  I  hold  the 
IBS-Voi.  IV. 
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noble  lord  responsible*  Before  the  ratification  of  that  treaty,  that  importtnt  erent 
occurred  which  interrupted  for  a  time  the  cordial  and  friendly  relations  between 
France  and  thiH  country.  I  will  not  enter  intoi  the  policy  of  the  treaty  of  July,  1840 
— it  is  beside  the  present  question ;  nor  will  I  enter  into  the  policy  of  the  campaign 
in  Syria.  But  engagements  were  entered  into  between  this  country  and  three  others, 
to  the  exclusion  of  France,  with  respect  to  Syria.  Whether  that  were  a  politic 
treaty}  or  whether  it  were  not,  I  have  merely  to  state  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  sole 
cause  of  the  representatives  of  France  having  placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  ratify- 
ing the  Slave-trade  Treaty,  and  I  must  here  declare  that  those  obstructions  did  out 
proceed  from  the  government  or  the  court  tliere,  but  were  bona  fide  the  effect  of  po- 
pular sentiment,  which  the  King  of  the  French  could  not  restrain  or  suppress.  Can 
the  noble  lord  have  forgotten  the  debate  which  took  place  io  the  French  chamber 
relative  to  this  matter.  Can  he  have  forgotten  the  speech  of  M.  Thiers  on  this  sub- 
ject ?  M.  Thiers  said,  '^  He  was  not  the  Minister,  either  in  1838  or  1839,  when  this 
arrangement  was  first  in  contemplation,  lie  was  however  informed  by  their  Ant* 
bassador  at  London  that  the  protocol  was  signed  and  every  thing  arranged  for  Uie 
signature  of  reciprocal  engagements  relating  to  the  Slave-trade.  But  (said  he)  I 
wrote  to  the  Ambassador  of  France  that  I  was  about  to  examine  this  matter,— ihat 
I  had  a  long  time  neglected  and  but  little  understood  it ;  but,  for  myself^  I  had  tlu 
greatest  reluctance  to  sign  a  treaty  with  a  government  which  had  so  conducted  itself 
as  that  government  had  done  with  respect  to  the  treaty  of  the  15th  July.** 

In  the  same  speech  M.  Thiers  also  added,  ^^  He  was  quite  ready  to  admit  that  frooi 
1831  to  1838  might  have  been  notice  sufficient  to  justify  the  concession  then  msde^ 
but  be  did  not  understand  how,  in  1841  and  1842,  after  the  treaty  of  the  I5th  July, 
the  enormous  concessions  contained  in  the  treaty  relative  to  the  Right  of  §esrcb 
would  be  justifiable.** 

That  was  the  opinion  of  the  Minister  of  France,  speaking  in  the  year  1842,  respect- 
ing events  which  occurred  during  his  government.  The  language  of  M.  Berryir 
and  other  heads  of  parties  was  of  the  same  tenor.  Then,  I  say,  if  we  could  not  get 
a  ratification  of  the  Treaty  signed  in  December,  1841,  (he  noble  lord  is  the  cause  of 
its  non-ratification.  The  1  reaty  of  the  15th  July,  1840,  which  interrupted  our  friendly 
relations  with  France,  was  the  cause  of  that  excitement  in  the  public  mind  wbicb, 
being  represented  and  having  itsefiect  in  the  dhainber,  prevented  the  governmcot 
from  ratifying  the  Treaty.  The  noble  lord  said  be  woula  not  call  upon  us  to  gu  to 
war  on  account  of  the  non-ratification  of  the  Treaty.  If  th*e  noble  lord  admits  that* 
I  must  say  I  doubt  the  policy  of  further  remonstrance  if  we  are  not  ready  to  foUuw  it 
up  with  something  more  decisive.  Tlie  noble  lord  may  pride  himself  on  the  Siriao 
campaign,  and  the  Treaty  of  the  15th  of  July,  but  be  is  the  last  person  who  ought  lu 
taunt  the  present  government  with  difficidties  which  have  arisen  on  account  of  the 
lit>stile  feelings  which  the  noble  lord*s  measure  occasioned  in  France.  Year  after  year 
in  the  Queen's  Speeches  the  noble  lord  took  credit  to  himself,  and  cong^tukied 
the  countnr  on  the  maintenance  of  a  good  understanding  with  France.  It  is 
for  the  noble  lord  therefore  to  state,  and  I  have  never  yet  heard  it  fully  stated,  what 
were  the  reasons  which  interrupted  the  understanding  of  which  for  many  years  the 
noble  lord  was  so  justly  prouo.  The  next  point  which  the  noble  lond  urged  &« 
a  proof  that  we  had  not  made  those  advances  towards  efTectually  suppressing  tiie 
Slave-trade,  which  he  consideM  we  were  bound  to  do,  is  the  fact  of  our  not  havirir 
taken  the  same  view  that  he  did  with  respect  to  the  barracoons  on  the  coa»t  ot 
Africa.  The  noble  lord  described  his  proceedings  very  summarily,  by  stating  tlat 
he  gave  the  officers  in  command  of  the  cruising  vessels  stationed  there  orders  to 
seize  the  barracoons,  carry  off  the  negroes  they  found  in  them,  and  to  destroy  th(»o 
receptacles  without  regard  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  of  nations,  or  being  t'^o 
ifice  in  that  respect,  sio  doubt  we  are  a  powerful  cpuntry,  and  it  is  possible  to  latiJ 
OB  the  coast  of  Africa  and  destroy  these  places,  but  it  is'  important  for  us  to  asci*r- 
tiun  whether  the  laws  of  nations  or  conventions  justify  such  acts  as  these.  Tliev 
may  be  savage  nations,  and  may  make  no  demands  on  us,  but  there  are  Europi-an 
interests  on  the  coasts  of  Africa;  and  if  we  choose  to  disregard  the  laws  wbii-b 
govern  the  intercourse  between  nations,  we  may  have  to  decide  whether  we  «i.I 
persevere  in  the  acts  we  have  committed,  resolved  to  sanction  or  defend-them  at  ail 
hazards,  or  on  complaint  acknowledge  that  we  are  wrong  and  make  compensatiuo. 
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The  ordioary  course  in  sach  points  is  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  legal  authority  who 
l«  the  adriser  of  the  Crown  in  civil  matters.  This  very  question  was  referred  to  the 
Qneeo^s  advocate.  He  was  told  that  we  were  most  anxious  to  exercise  every  power 
▼e  possessed  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the5e  barracoons;  that  it  was  said  that 
DO  Uw  gave  us  a  right  to  do  this;  that  if  lives  were  lost,  and  we  could  be  amenable 
to  any  tribonal,  we  should  be  chargeable  as  murderers;  and  he  was  asked  whether 
the  law  of  nations  justiGed  us  in  destroying  these  barracooos.  His  opinion  y^as  to 
this  effect:  **  Unless  you  have  a  convention  with  the  native  African  princes,  you  are 
not  entitled  to  destroy  the  barracoons;  this  is  not  an  act  of  piracy  which  the  law  of 
nations  would  take  notice  of,  and  if  a  murder  be  committed,  you  will  be  responsible 
for  tbe  act.*'  Under  these  circumstances,  we  did  think  it  ri^ht  to  give  information 
to  oar  naval  officers  that  if  they  did  destroy  these  barracoons  they  would  do  it  with- 
out sufficient  legal  authority,  and  we  did  advise  them  to  abstaui  from  it  until  they 
vers  JQStified  in  it  by  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  the  Queen^s  advocate,  as  it 
was  the  opinion  of  that  authority,  that  unless  we  had  a  treaty  witli  the  native  princes 
neh  an  act  was  not  justifiable.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  informed  them,  that 
*'  Wherever  you  can  make  such  a  treaty — with  the  free  will  and  consent  of  tlie 
native  princes — ^in  that  case  the  destruction  of  the  barracoons  is  justifiable."  Now  I 
^t  nnder  these  circumstances,  whether  there  is  good  ground  fur  the  noble  lord's 
impatatioos  on  the  government?  I  say  ours  is  the  wiser  course.  The  noble  lord 
might  perhaps  liberate  here  and  there  a  thousand  slaves,  and  alarm  the  slave-traders 
of  Cuba  by  exercising  powers  beyond  the  law.  But,  iu  my  opinion,  it  is  better  to 
obibit  oarselves  to  the  native  African  princes  as  bound  by  the  same  rules  with  other 
powers,  and  that  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  our  power,  we  will  not  effect  even 
good  aod  laudable  objects  except  in  the  spirit  of  law  and  justice.  The  next  point  to 
vhich  the  noble  lord  referred,  was  a  measure  which  he  appeared  to  think  was 
emioeatly  absurd — and  that  was,  the  increase  of  the  naval  force  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  to  prevent  the  departure  of  vessels  laden  with  slaves.  The  noble  lord  may 
be  able  to  form  a  very  competent  opinion  on  that  point,  but,  I  can  only  say,  that  if 
bedeaoaoees  this  as  an  ineffectual  measure,  his  opinion  varies  from  the  opinion  of 
Tarioas  distinguished  naval  officers,  who  have  served  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  aod 
wbocoDcnr  in  representing  to  the  government,  that  the  most  effectual  measure  th::t 
can  be  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade,  is  to  have  a  force  stationed  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  whose  efforts  should  be  directed  to  prevent  the  departure  of 
ikve  ships.  That  is  tbe  opinion  of  Captain  Matson,  who  I  believe  is  a  ^ost 
(iifetiognished  naval  officer,  and  most  competent  to  form  a  judgment  upon  this  point. 
Tlie  Doble  lord  seemed  to  think  it  disqualified  that  gentleman  that  he  had  served  on 
tli€  coast  of  Africa;  but  I  cannot  conceive  any  better  means  of  qualifying  a  man  to 
^m  a  good  opinion  on  the  subject  than  such  a  service.  Captain  Matson  says  the 
present  arrangements  on  the  coast  of  Africa  are  most  inefficient.  You  appoint 
fpwate commands,  he  then  explains,  but  the  Slave-trade  is  carried  on;  that  there 
It  a  constant  communication  over  the  whole  coast  of  Africa  between  the  confederates 
<»f  the  Slave-trade;  that  they  just  watch  an  opportunity  when  our  vessels  areata 
pvticalar  part  of  the  coast;  that  they  convey  their  information  by  means  of  signals, 
lad  then  cany  on  the  Slave-trade:  but,  says  Captain  Matson, — ^*  If  a  greater  force 
^  there  now  b  were  placed  there  under  a  superintending  control,  no  notice  given 
of  tiie  particular  station  to  which  they  were  allotted,  but  to  occupy  various  positions, 
uA  to  watch  the  whole  coast,  he  would  undertake  to  say  that  in  two  years  you 
vould  do  more  to  suppress  the  Slave-trade  than  if  ^\e  times  the  same  force  were 
i^t  oat  to  the  coaato  of  Brazil  and  Cuba." 

^  Captain  Denman  gives  his  opinion  in  the  very  same  terms;  he  is  an  officer  equally 
^^tingtrished,  having  great  experience  on  that  coast,  and  he  details  the  mode  in 
vbicb  the  Slave-trade  is  carried  on,  in  which  these  wretched  beings  are  brought  to 
UK  coast  for  tbe  purpose  of  being  shipped  to  Cuba  or  Brazil,  and  he  gives  the  same 
opiQtoQ  as  Captain  Matson.  Captain  Tucker  speaks  in  the  same  way.  These 
•aree  disinguished  officers  then,  without  any  concert  between  them,  but  each  giving 
tWir  own  spontaneous  views  of  the  policy  to  be  adopted,  come  to  the  same  conclusion, 
>o*l  say  that  it  is  in  vain  to  have  large  vessels  with  masts  that  can  be  seen  at  a  great 
'''Stance,  advise  smaller  vessels  to  be  employed,  and  ask  for  permission  to  purchase 
tite  Portugaete  vessels  which  were  condemned  there;  that  was  the  only  mode  in 
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which  they  thought  an  effectual  check  could  be  put  to  the  Slayo-trade.    Ae^D^  then 
upon  that  authority,  and  knowing  how  great  the  line  of  the  coast  is,  we  have  felt  it 
to  be  our  duty  to  make  this  experiment,  and  in  a  rigorous  manner,  in  order  to 
suppress  the  Slave-trade.     But  this  was  not  the  opinion  alone  upon  which  the 
government  acted — we  did  not  take  it  for  granted  that  this  opinion  must  be  correct 
— the  authority  to  which  we  referred  this  point  was  the  honoured  authority  of  my 
right  hon.  friend,  Sir  (reorge  Cockburn,  and  who,  I  believe,  having  seen  the  state- 
ments  of  these  naval  officers,  took  time,  as  his  habit  is,  to  consider  the  subject,  and 
not  to  give  a  precipitate  opinion,  and  upon  that  opinion  we  came  to  the  coDclui^ion, 
not  that  we  should  inevitably  suppress  the  Slave-trade,  but  that  there  would  be  a 
greater  chance  of  doing  it  by  an  increase  of  ships  on  the  coast  of  Africa  than  on  th« 
coast  of  Cuba  or  Brazil.     I  appeal  then  to  the  House,  whether  or  no  the  imputations 
which  the  noble  lord  has  thrown  upon  the  government  are  not  without  foundatiori, 
and  whether  the  unfavourable  contrast  which  he  has  drawn  between  the  acts  of  the 
present  government  and  their  predecessors  is  not  founded  in  error?     I  am  not  awarif 
there  is  any  other  point  which  the  noble  lord  mentioned  in  connexion  with  tiie 
suppression  of  the  Slave-trade,  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  observe  that  the  noble 
lord  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  because  we  ire 
to  have  a  lar^r  force  on  tne  coast  of  Africa,  we  must  withdraw  all  precautions  fn>ni 
the  coasts  of  Cuba  and  Brazil.     There  is  this  grtot  advantage  in  having  a  large 
force  on  the  African  coast, — that  if  you  are  acting  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  or  Cuba, 
there  is  a  constant  demand  upon  you  for  the  application  of  your  power  to  other 
purposes — with  every  wish  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  to  suppress  the  Slave-trade,  ye: 
upon  those  coasts  some  demands  will  be  made  connected  with  the  protection  of  ih<^ 
lives  and  property  of  her  Majesty^s  subjects,  to  which  you  cannot  but  pay  attention. 
There  is  a  war  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo,  the  lives  and  property  of  her 
Majesty*s  subjects  are  in  danger.     The  force  destined  to  take  precautions  against 
the  Slave-trade  in  Brazil  is  suddenly  required  to  leave  the  station  to  which  it  i« 
appointed,  and  so  far  to  interfere  as  to  prevent  any  injury  to  her  Majesty*s  subjeets. 
You  may  say  they  ought  not  to  attend  to  these  requisitions,  but  I  am  afnud  th:it 
according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  there  would  be  a  temporary  withdrawal 
of  any  force  you  might  station  off  Cuba  or  Brazil;  and,  therefore,  you  would  have  a 
greater  chance  of  continued  action  in  Africa  from  its  local  position  than  you  coald 
have  from  Brazil  or  Cuba.     It  does  ndt  follow  that  we  should  give  up  all  pre- 
cautionary measures  in  Cuba  or  Brazil;  but  I  agree  with  the  noble  lord,  that  if  we 
entirely  withdrew  our  force  from  these  places  and  trusted  altogether  to  precautionan' 
measures  in  Africa,  there  would  be  a  great  fear  of  evasion,  and  that  snips  might  be 
jaden  with  slaves.     I  should,  therefore,  by  no  means  advocate  an  iminediaie  ces- 
sation of  precautionary  measures  in  Cuba  or  Brazil.     But  considering  at  what  gnstt 
cost  and  sacrifice  this  country  has  undertaken  this  duty  of  police,  a  feeling  of 
honour,  duty,  and  independence  ought  to  induce  Brazil  and  Spain  to  undertake  fur 
themselves  their  share  of  it,  with  a  view  to  the  positive  prohibition  of  the  Slave- 
trade.     The  noble  lord  referred  in  the  course  of  his  speech  to  the  good  under- 
standing that  exists  between  France  and  this  country,  and  the  noble  lord  say^  U 
IS  always  glad  that  a  good  understanding  should  prevail ;  but  he  spoke  in  tenn« 
which  seemed  hardly   calculated  to  improve  or  st^engthen  it.     I  also  entertoio 
the  same  opinion  on  that  point,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  cannot  be  forwarded  by  sny 
compromise  dishonourable  to  this  country.     But  at  the  fame  time,  if  with  regard  u> 
their  mutual   interests  that  good  understanding   between  France  and   EogUnJ 
can  subsist,  it  is  essential  to  the  interests  of  civilization,  of  peace,  and  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  civilized   world.     1  believe  that  it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  tlte 
great  body  of  the  people  of  this  countiy  to  maintain  that  good  understanding  »•• 
long  as  they  can  do  so  without  any  sacrifice  of  honour,  or  the  essential  interests  uf 
the  country.     I  believe  that  that  is  the  predominant  feeling  of  th}s  country,  aoH. 
although  it  may  be  subject  to  occasional  taunts  of  making  concessions  here  and  con- 
cessions there,  yet  I  believe  that  the  feeling  of  this  House  and  the  countiy  h  to 
support  the  government  in  the  maintenance  of  that  g^ood  understanding,  subject 
to  the  conditions  I  before  stated.     But  the  House  must  be  aware  to  what  each  (t 
these  two  parties,  the  government  of  France  and  that  of  England,   is  eipo.'^i 
in  pursuing  that  steady,  and  I  think  honourable  course.     In  ihia  oonctrj  vr 
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used  tobe  tsnnted  for  coDcessions  which  we  made  to  France^in  France  they  were 
tioDted  for  concessions  which  she  made  to  England;  and  there  are  parties  who 
seem  to  have  their  own  peace  of  mind  disturbed  by  any  such  good  unaerstanding, 
and  desirous  to  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  inflame  and  to  taunt,  forgetting 
the  honour  of  their  own  country,  and  throwing  every  impediment  they  can  in 
tbe  wav  of  that  course  which  leads  to  an  honourable  peace  and  the  preservation  of 
mutual  interests.  Then,  says  the  noble  lord,  it  is  a  great  misfortune  we  did  not 
Qoite  for  tbe  purpose  of  inviting  Brazil  and  Spain  to  abolish  the  slave-trade.  I 
eive  credit  to  France  for  desiring  that  abolition.  I  believe  she  had  as  sincere  a 
de«ire  for  promoting  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  as  this  country.  I  am  quite 
lore  that  her  interest  is  not  opposed  to  that  abolition.  I  believe  the  wishes  of 
her  enlightened  'government  are  in  favour  of  it,  and  were  France  united  with 
Qi  in  inculcating  on  Spain  and  Brazil  the  necessity  of  their  observing  trea- 
ties, I  assure  tbe  noble  lord  that  it  would  not  be  neglected  by  us.  We  have 
bronght  before  the  Spanish  government  the  conduct  of  the  present  governor  of 
Cuba  in  dishonourable  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  general  Valdez,  and  we  have 
told  the  governments  of  Spain  and  Brazil  that  we  must  insist  on  the  fulfilment  of 
the  treaties  we  have  maiJe  with  those  two  countries,  which  imposed  upon  them  a 
doty,  not  merely  a  moral  duty,  but  a  duty  which  they  have  contracted  with  us  to 
perform,  and  for  which  we  have  given  an  equivalent,  a  duty  imposed  upon  them. 
Dot  by  a  moral  consideration  merely,  but  the  obligation  of  a  treaty,  to  adopt  such 
noessures  as  would  lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  Then  the  noble  lord 
njs,  he  wishes  we  had  combined  with  France  to  release  the  oppressed  from  their 
fetters,  but  not  to  enslave  the  free.  Where  can  the  noble  lord  find  any  ground  for 
that  imputation  that  there  was  any  combination  between  France  and  this  country 
to  enslave  the  free?  Does  he  think  it  can  be  for  the  interest  of  France  or  of  this 
coaotry,  eoTemed  as  they  are  by  free  institutions,  to  see  a  despotic  government 
established  in  Spain?  For  my  part,  I  wish  that  Spain  may  be  governed  by  free  in- 
stitutions. I  believe  that  such  institutions,  under  tbe  superintendence  of  a  limited 
moDarchy,  it  the  best  guarantee  of  peace  of  Spain  with  other  countries,  and  of  her 
restoration  to  that  high  position  which  she  once  occupied  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
world;  and  France,  1  tnink,  can  have  no  other  advantage  with  respect  to  those 
ia<titotioii8  than  this  country  has.  But  does  the  noble  lord  think  it  would  have 
becD  right  for  us  to  have  interfered  actively  for  the  maintenance  of  General  Espartero 
m  Spain  ?  I  hold  the  character  and  services  of  General  Espartero  in  high  respect. 
I  think  he  was  an  honourable  man — that  he  was  doing  his  duty  towards  Spain,  and 
Uirg  determined  to  obtain  for  it  a  constitutional  government,  he  would  not  assume 
to  himself  powers  at  the  time  of  a  political  crisis  which  the  constitution  forbad  him  to 
ai^iime.  Probably  his  forbearance  and  moderation,  unsuited  to  Spain,  may  have 
hi  to  the  termination  of  his  rule;  but  whatever  our  grateful  acknowledgmenta 
to  General  Espartero  may  be  for  the  friendly  feelings  he  manifested  to  this 
coQDtry — whatever  our  respect  for  his  forbearance  and  determination  to  govern 
u^cording  to  the  constitution,  and  for  his  intention  to  place  the  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  infant  Sovereign  when  she  was  entitled  to  exercise  it,  and  to  abdicate  for 
bimself  all  the  powers  he  held,  with  all  these  acknowledgments — if  the  noble 
l<'rd  means  to  say  that  we  should  have  actively  interfered  to  maintain  General 
Kapartero  id  Spain, — that  we  should  have  actively  interposed  there,  I  totally  differ 
fr  )in  the  noble  lord  upon  that  point.  I  think  that  no  country  should  resort  to  that 
Uod  of  domestic  intermeddling.  I  conceive  then  that  the  imputation  thrown  out 
tf  the  noble  lord  upon  the  government,  that  they  have  combined  with  France  to 
ni«Uve  the  free,  so  far  as  it-applies  to  Spain,  was  as  groundless  as  his  other  charges. 
^U  have  always  held  the  opinion  that  the  people  of  Spain  are  the  proper  judges  of 
ibe  domestic  government  they  will  have,  but  that  we  will  support  the  government 
^  long  as  we  can  by  advice  when  called  for,  and  they  manifest  a  friendly  disposi* 
tioo  toward*  us;  but  I  protest  against  the  doctrine  of  the  noble  lord,  'that  it  is 
th«  duty  of  England  actively  to  interfere,  for  the  purpose  of  dictating  any  form  of 
government  to  Spain.  If  I  have  mistaken  what  the  noble  lord  meant  by  the 
<|iprM9ioo,  which  was  very  strong,  of  our  combining  with  France  to  enslave  the 
tree,  I  am  sorry  for  it;  but  that  is  the  inference  I  draw  from  the  observation  of 
tu  aoble  lord.    I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was  any  other  point  referred  to  by 
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the  noble  lord  which  I  have  omitted  to  notice,  except  the  noble  lord^  perontioa, 
which  I  think  was  the  midn  object  of  the  noble  lord  in  making  bis  speech.  I  tfaiok 
the  noble  lord  admires  it  yery  much,  because  he  would  have  bardlj  made  such  a 
trumpery  motion  as  this  for  papers,  which  I  assure  the  noble  lord  I  gave  direcuons 
to  be  furnished  as  soon  as  I  saw  hia  motion,  were  it  not  for  that  peroration.  Per- 
haps the  noble  lord  would  wish  to  add  to  the  papers  an  account  of  the  condemna- 
tions at  Sierra  Leone  and  the  other  courts;  for,  seeing  the  noble  lord's  motives,  aod 
concurring  with  him  as  to  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade,  I  was  considering  in 
which  way  I  could  give  effect  to  his  motion.  But  what  g^und  has  he  for  hii 
accusations  against  the  government  ?  I  will  go  through  them  all.  First,  there  is 
the  French  Treaty  of  1831;  secondly,  the  destruction  of  the  Barracoons;  and, 
thirdly,  the  increase  of  the  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  I  really  think  I  hate 
shown  that  the  noble  lord  has  not  ono  single  ground  for  his  accusations  ag&Insi 
the  government ;  but  then  the  noble  lord  had  only  that  ground  for  the  peroration 
of  the  speech  he  intended  to  have  made  in  March.  He  had  prepared  it  at  that 
time,  and  had  since  been  repeating  it  to  himself,  and  did  not  wish  to  lose  the  oppo^ 
tunity  of  making  it ;  and  then  the  noble  lord  took  for  the  foundation  of  his  per< 
oration  something  which  I  said  two  years  ago,  that  tliose  who  consented  to  make 
the  sacrifice  wh|ch  office  imposed,  and  who  had  to  undergo  the  toils  of  it,  looked 
not  to  the  power  which  they  exercised,  or  the  pecuniary  reward  they  might  recrifc, 
but  to  the  hope  of  establishing  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  their  country  by  their 
services ;  and  the  noble  lord  then  says  that  I  did  not  mean  merefy  that  fame 
which  rests  upon  human  opinion,  but  that  I  must  have  had  regard  to  those 
higher  considerations  which  are  connected  with  a  sense  of  duty.  I  believe  that  per- 
manent fame  can  only  be  acquired  by  performing  the  obligations  of  public  duij. 
I  think  all  that  sort  of  fame  which  depends  on  temporary  popularity  is  exceedinglj 
evanescent.  I  believe  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  gained  is  by  parsuiog  that 
course  to  which  the  noble  lord  referred,  and  r^fardless  of  temporary  popoiarity. 
Therefore,  when  I  said  that  I  and  other  public  men  look  for  a  permanent  repu- 
tation as  a  reward  for  public  labour,  I  meant  to  imply  that  their  labour  should 
1)0  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  their  country,  and  prompted  by  that  high  sense  of 
duty  to  which  the  noble  lord  alluded.  But  then,  said  the  noble  lord,  **  You  have 
cut  off,  by  proceeding  in  your  present  path,  many  of  the  avenues  to  fitme;  for/' 
he  said,  "as  to  increasing  the  commerce  of  the  country,  or  to  loosing  comme^ 
cial  enterprise  from  the  shackles  that  bound  it,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  do  it, 
on  account  of  the  parties  with  whom  I  am  connected.**  But  we  have,  at  any  rat*;, 
done  a  great  deal  more  than  the  noble  lord,  oi*  than  he  ever  contemplated 
until  his  expiring  moments,  when  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  desperate  e^rt  to 
secure  a  reputation  by  becoming  a  free  trader,  and  ^*  releasing  commerce  from 
the  shackles  that  bound  it.**  But  in  1841,  when  the  noble  loni*s  ministerial  ei- 
istence  was  in  the  ^eatest  peril,  it  was  hardly  till  then  that  we  heard  of  the5« 
magnificent  declarations  of.  commercial  liberty,  which  the  noble  lord  tells  me  we 
cannot  obtain.  But  I  repeat  it  again,  that  we  have  done  more  without  destroyiof 
any  existing  interests,  though  they  were  frightened  at  first — we  have  done  more 
for  the  relaxation  of  commerce,  and  contributed  more  to  the  restoration  of  commercial 
prosperity,  than  any  government  that  has  preceded  us.  Then  the  noble  lord  says 
we  cannot  do  justice  to  Ireland.  He  referred  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Romao 
Catholics  from  the  civil  disabilities  under  which  they  laboured,  and  says  we  caonot 
do  them  justice.  The  noble  lord  should  scarcely  have  addressed  that  to  roe,  for 
without  claiming  credit  for  differing  from  the  course  I  had  previously  taken,  so  far 
,as  the  measure  for  removing  those  disabilities  was  concerned,  and  encouhtering  the 
hazard  of  such  a  step,  I  think  the  noble  lord  had  no  great  right  to  taunt  mc  with 
not  doing  justice  to  Ireland.  The  noble  lord  then  made  reference  to  the  morion 
respecting  the  Irish  Church  last  year.  1  recollect  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  on 
that  occasion,  in  which  he  stated  distinctly  that  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  maintain 
the  Church  as  he  found  it.  The  noble  lord  thought  there  would  be  no  advantage 
from  any  such  measures  as  that  which  the  hon  member  for  Sheffield  proposed ;  and 
fae  made  a  very  stout  speech  on  the  maintenance  of  the  church  in  its  present  state ; 
I  therefore  cannot  well  understand  the  taunt  of  the  noble  lord  upon  that  subject. 
Then  he  says  the  opposition  of  the  parties  by  whom  I  am  smrounded  prevented 
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iny  suggesting  any  measure  of  edaeation  for  the  people.  We  made  the  attempt 
last  Tear,  and  I  cannot  say  we  were  defeated  by  any  hon.  members  on  this  side  of 
the  Hooae.  We  made  the  attempt  last  year  to  establish  a  system  of  education  on 
a  great  seide— there  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  measure,  but  it  was  not  op- 
pctfed  on  this  «de.  However,  the  attempt  we  did  make,  and,  if  it  were  so  very 
limited,  the  greater  the  misfortune' that  it  was  so  opposed.  [Lord  Palmerston :  Our 
objection  was  to  the  prindple.]  Oh!  the  principle;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  revife 
that  debate.  We  proposed  an  extensiYO  measure,  it  was  opposed  by  the  noble  lord 
ud  other  gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  House;  but  it  was  not  on  account  of  any 
fippootton  from  gentlemen  on  this  side  that  it  was  defeated.  But  the  noble  lord 
said  there  were  four  great  avenues  leading  to  fame  which  were  open  to  us.  The 
first  was  the  removal  of  the  grievances  nnder  which  the  Roman  Catholics  laboured; 
the  second  was  the  Irish  Chnreh;  the  third  was  loosing  the  shackles  that  bound 
commercial  enterprise ;  and  the  fourth  was  some  plan  of  general  education.  But, 
said  the  noble  lord,  all  these  avenues  are  closed  to  yon, — but  there  is  still  an  avenue 
open  to  permanent  distinction — an  effectual  measure  for  the  suppression  of  the 
fiisTe-trade.  I  assure  the  noble  lord  that  the  government  are  resolved,  if  that  be 
the  only  avenue  by  which  ihey  can  hope  to  acquire  lasting  reputation  and  perma- 
nent honour,  that  they  will  not  neglect  to  enter  it.  They  feel  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  subject — not  from  any  narrow,  exclusive  interests  of 
this  country — not  from  the  absurd  imputation  that,  having  abolished  slavery  in  our 
own  dominions,  we  have  some  interest  in  the  slave-trade  being  carried  on  by  other 
countries—not  from  those  imputations  which  ignorant  and  nnjust  persons  may  throw 
upon  this  country, — for  they  have  a  right  to  refer  to  the  efforts  this  country  has 
oiade  to  abolish  the  slave- trade  in  our  own  dominions,  and  to  overlook  all  such 
imputations, — ^but  our  position  as  to  the  slave-trade  is  peculiar.  In  any  attempt  wo 
make  to  suppress  the  slave-trade,  we  must  endeavour  to  suppress  it  by  i^eans  recog- 
pized  and  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations.  We  must  not  in  a  hasty  and 
incoDfliderate  attempt  to  suppress  the  slave-trade,  undulv  and  unjustly  hazard  the 
naiotenaoce  of  amicable  relations  with  other  powers.  To  injure  those  relations  by 
aoy  iojusdce  on  our  part  will  only  impede  the  attainment  of  the  objects  we  have  in 
view.  We  must  keep  ourselves  in  the  right,  and  impress  on  others  the  necessity  of 
obfenring  moral  engagements  for  the  suppression  of  this  trade;  but  with  the  reser- 
TatioD  \M  we  should  proceed  temperately  and  justly,  that  we  should  act  upon  the 
law  of  nations,  and  ask  for  nothing  more  than  positive  engagements  give  us  a  right 
to  obtain,  tiiat  we  should  observe  the  principles  of  justice  towards  the  weak  as  well 
^  the  strong— with  this  reservation,  I  assure  the  noble  lord  and  the  House  that 
t^e  goTemment  are  deeply  impressed  with  both  the  duty  and  policy,  from  the 
highest  considerations  of  the  public  welfare,  of  suppressing  the  slave-trade,  and  if 
that  be  the  avenue  to  fame,  it  will  be  open  to  us  so  far  as  constant  and  persevering 
exertions  can  ensure  the  means  of  securing  it. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

CAPTAIN  WARNER'S  INVENTION. 
JuLT  31,  1844. 

VieouDt  Insestre  having  moved  for  copies  of  the  correspondence  between  Captain 
Warner  and  the  government — 

8m  RoBBST  I^XL  said  :  I  beg  to  second  the  motion  of  my  noble  friend,  for  I  am 
(Srtermioed  that  the  public  shall  at  length  be  in  possession  of  the  correspondence 
"J^pecting  the  invention  of  Captain  Warner,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  judge  why, 
atter  the  correspondence  I  hold  in  my  hand,  inviting  Captain  Warner  to  exhibit  his 
'Qventioo  before  professional  men,  the  experiment  has  not  been  made.  My  noble 
[Hend  has  spoken  as  if  Captain  Warner  were  placed  much  in  the  situation  of  the 
iovcDior  of  gunpowder — that  he  has  been  treated  with  ridicule,  and  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  his  invention  to  a  fair  test.  I  wish  the  public  to  judge 
vhetber  that  is  a  correct  representation — whether  the  government  has  not  given 
^aptuD  Warner  every  opiwrtunity  he  could  expect,  consistently  with  those  precau- 
^'^  til  will  admit,  government  ought  to  take  in  matters  of  the  kind.    I  shall 
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make  do  reference  to  what  happened  prerious  to  my  accession  to  office,  fariber  thaa 
that  I  am  bound  to  say,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  correspi^ndence  rpspectiBg 
the  proposal  of  an  experiment,  that  I  do  not  believe  the  late  government  treated 
Captain  Warner  in  any  other  manner  than  the  present  government  has  treated  him. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  desired  to  refuse  Captain  Warner  a  fair  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  the  effect  of  his  invention;  but  tliose  now  present  who  were  cocineetal 
with  the  late  administration  will'  be  able  to  speak  upon  this  pointy  with  greater 
authority.  It  is  totally  beside  the  question  what  opinion  King  William  may  have 
expressed;  those  who  act  upon  official  responsibility  must  judge  for  themselves,  and 
public  departments  cannot  adopt  any  man's  opinions,  but  must  employ  their  own 
means  by  the  command  they  have  over  professional*  persons  competent  to  arrive  at  a 
decision.  If  they  come  down  here  for  a  vote  of  public  money  for  an  invention,  it  is 
not  merely  the  opinion  of  King  William  that  will  induce  the  House  to  grant  it;  the 
invention  must  have  undergone  the  ordinary  tests,  and  by  them  the  House  will  be 
governed,  and  not  by  the  opinion  of  King  William.  My  noble  friend  has  stated 
correctly,  that  in  1841,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  the  present  government.  Captain 
Warner  s  proposals  were  renewed.  He  stated  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  two 
instruments  of  most  destructive  power — one  called  the  Invisible  Shell,  and  the  other 
called  the  Long  Range.  A  specimen  of  the  power  of  the  Invisible  Shell  was  given 
the  other  day  at  Brighton,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  an  experiment  of 
the  same  kind,  but  upon  a  smaller  scale,  on  a  pond  at  Wanstead.  I  now  avow,  and 
neter  have  concealed,  that  the  power  was  most  formidable.  I  saw  a  vessel  blown  up 
as  completely  as  by  any  barrel  of  gunpowder  it  could  be  done.  I  was  told  that  it 
was  accomplished  by  an  invisible  shell  brought  under  the  bows  of  the  vessel.  1  bad 
no  opportunity  of  examining  it,  but  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  vessel 
was  destroyed  in  the  way  stated.  This  invisible  shell,  however,  alwir^a  appeared 
to  me  of  much  less  importance  than  what  was  termed  the  Long  Range;  be- 
cause Captain  Warner  professed  to  be  in  possession  of  a  projectile  power  which 
would  enable  him  to  destroy  fleets  and  towns  at  any  distance  varying  fivm 
one  mile  to  six.  I  am  very  glad  that  my  noble  friend  has  relieved  me  from  all 
reserve  upon  the  subject.  He  appears  as  the  advocate  of  Captain  Warner, 
and  moves  for  the  correspondence,  to  the  production  of  which  I  have  no  objection. 
I  will  give  him  as  much  of  it  as  fully  establish^  the  relation  between  Captain 
Warner  and  the  government,  and  I  shall  refer  to  nothing  that  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  produce.  I  will  withhold  nothing  that  will  enable  the  public  to  form  a  judgment 
upon  the  course  of  proceeding  adopted  by  government.  Captain  Warner  said,  tbut 
he  was  in  possession  of  this  Long  Kang^,  and  he  gave  the  following  account  of  it: — 

'*  I  can  project,"  he  said,  **  100  shells  of  most  destructive  power,  and  lean  repeat 
the  operation  with  rapidity.  If  I  threw  them  into  Gibraltar,  in  a  few  hours  not  a 
man  would  be  left  alive  in  the  place.  This  I  can  accomplish  at  almost  any  distance. 
By  means  of  my  Long  Range  I  could  bombard  a  fortress,  and,  with  a  single  ve»sel, 
could  cut  out  a  fleet  in  deflance  of  the  garrison.  I  could  have  demolished  Algiers, 
instead  of  merely  damaging  it,  as  was  done  by  Lord  Exmouth  with  hia  splendid 
fleet.  After  that,  I  could  with  a  comparatively  small  refit  undertake  to  destroy 
Toulon." 

This  was  Captain  Wamer^s  account  of  his  wonderful  invention,  and  we  felt  that 
a  person  in  possession  of  such  a  tremendous  power  was  not  to  be  treated  with  disre- 
spect.  On  account  of  the  mere  importance  of  his  discovery,  he  oughtmot  to  be  so 
treated,  and  he  was  treated  in  no  such  way.  *'  I  will  receive,"  I  sud,  ^^  his  statement 
on  the  assumption  that  it  is  all  true;  but  one  thing  I  will  not  do— I  vrill  not  plcd^ 
myself  beforehand  to  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money."  This  I  told  him  I 
would  do.  I  will  appoint  some  Of  the  most  eminent  professional  men  in  the  service 
of  the  country.  I  will  not  go  to  particular  departments,  and  to  the  officers  employed 
.  in  them,  but  I  will  take  from  the  service  generally  two  or  three  most  distinguished 
men.  They  shall  not  require  the  disclosure  of  your  secret:  they  shall  onlv  witness 
iU  operation,  in  order  that  they  may  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  all  that  has  been 
promised  can  be  done.  They  shall  make  their  report  to  the  Government,  or  to  me 
individually,  if  you  prefer  it,  in  order  that  it  may  not  go  farther.  If  they  first  take 
•  the  Invisible  Shell,  they  will  have  to  see  that  it  can  be  applied  under  advent 
circumstances  of  wind  or  tide.    Then  they  roust  be  assured  of  the  safety,  of  those 
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who  nse  tbis  power;  and,  thirdly,  they  must  have  an  undentaoding  how  long  the 
gofernment  eoall  be  in  possession  of  the  secret  after  they  have  purchased  it,  I 
iTMnred  to  myself  the  entire  power  of  determining  how  much  it  was  worth ;  and  I 
wanted,  moreover,  to  be  assured  that  when  we  had  obtained  the  secret,  by  paying 
for  it,  we  should  have  the  exclusive  use  of  it.  I  felt  that  we  ought  to  have  the 
Kciirity  that  we  could  ourselves  manufacture  the  same  explosive  materials,  and  that 
we  ought  to  know  how  long  we  could  retain  the  secret ;  on  the  first  failure,  for 
aogfat  we  know,  it  might  be  picked  up  by  our  enemies,  and  made  nse  of  against 
onrsdves.  I  will  not,  said  I,  enter  into  any  such  blind  bargain  as  that,  supposing 
70a  blow  up  a  ship,  you  shall  receive  a  certain  sum.  Whatever  may  be  done,  or 
whatever  may  be  stated  in  debates,  I  never  will  consent  to  any  engagement  of  the 
kind,  ibr  I  am  aware  of  the  disputes  that  will  be  immediately  raised,  even  if  I  could 
foresee  that  the  experiment  would  be  as  successful  as  that  at  Brighton,  the  other 
daj.  I  would  not  enter  into  an  arrangement  to  give  even  £5,000  to  Captain  Warner. 
A  communication  having  been  made  from  my  noble  friend,  I  v(T0t9  to  the  Master- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  asking  him,  to  communicate  with  the  admiralty.  I  said, 
^Take  two  persons  in  your  respective  departments,  whose  opinions  will  carry 
weiffht  and  authority  with  the  country,"  and  the  individuals  named  to  me  were  Sir 
T.  Hastings  and  Colonel  Pasley.  Upon  this  said  Captain  Warner,  **  I  decidedly 
object  to  them:  I  will  not  submit  my  discovery  to  them."  I  replied,  verv  good; 
but  that  objeQtion  shall  not  prevent  the  fair  trial  of  the  experiment;  I  think  the 
objection  unreasonable,  but  let  us  select  two  other  officers.  Accordingly  two  were 
appointed. — namely,  my  gallant  friend.  Sir  Howard  Douglas  and  Sir  Edward  Owen. 
Shortly  afterwards.  Sir  Edward  Owen  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Sir  By  am  Martin  consented  to  take  his  place.  The  commission, 
therefore,  consisted  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas  and  Sir  By  am  Martin,  and  I  appeal  to  the 
HoQse  whether  a  fairer  or  a  better  choice  could  have  been  made— whether  it 
WIS  possible  to  commit  the  trial  of  the  experiment  to  two  men  in  every  way 
better  qualified  to  form  a  sound  judgment.  I  will  read  to  the  House  the  first 
commonication  they  made  to  Captain  Warner,  and  leave  it  to  decide  whether  it 
was  possible  for  two  men  to  enter  upon  this  inquiry  in  a  fairer,  juster,  or  more 
liberal  spirit 

^  We  are  required,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ascertain  the  expense  which 
may  attend  a  series  of  experiments,  in  order  that  such  a  statement  may  be 
Fuluiitted  to  the  treasury  previously  to  any  expense  being  incurred  on  the  public 
accoant. 

'^  With  this  view,  we  think  it  right  to  inform  you,  that  it  is  our  intention,  first, 
tn  have  your  *  Long  Range'  exhibited,  and  afterwards  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
^ect  of  the  '  Invisible  Shells ; '  in  both  cases,  the  materials  to  be  prepared  on  such 
a  scale  as  you  may  deem  to  be  necessary  for  real  service.  For  your  furtiier  guidance, 
ia  estimating,  the  expense  of  preparing  our  materials,  it  may  be  proper  to  say,  that 
rethink  the  'Long  Range'  may  be  required  to  be  shown  six  times,  and  the  *  luTisi- 
Me  Shells '  three  times ;  but  in  stating  tne  proofs  which  we  think  might  be  sufficiently 
frequent,  it  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  put  limits  to  the  operations  you  may 
consider  necessary  and  satisfactory. 

"  You  will  be  pleased  to  state  if  any,  and  what  assistance  of  cannon  or  otherwise 
you  niav  require  from  the  Ordnance  Department,  or  any  other  branch  of  her 
Majesty^s  service ;  also,  if  it  is  your  wish  to  be  assisted  by  men  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Artillenr,  or  if  it  is  your  intention  to  be  assisted  only  by  people  of  your  own. 
,  *'  In  the  first  case,  it  is  necessary  we  should  know  the  numberof  men  you  will  require; 
^  the  last,  the  charge  you  will  make  for  your  own  men. 

"For  the  greater  security  of  the  secrets  you  desire,  we  shall  be  very  willing  to 
W  the  experiments  made  in  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  country  as 
°^y  be  practicable;  and  the  place  and  time  known  only  to  ourselves,  and 
to  sueb  persons  as  you  may  require  to  be  present.  We  leave  it  with  you  to 
^x  Qpon  any  locality  in  England  provided  the  place  affords  space  and  convenience 
for  the  purpose." 

^h  was  the  first  communication  of  the  commissioners  with  Captain  Warner. 
It  ii  an  excellent  rule,  in  genend,  that  those  who  profess  to  have  made  discoveries 
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should  prove  their  value  at  their  own  expense ;  if  not,  the  ooit  migbt  be  mcai- 
culable ;  and  only  this  very  day  I  have  received  no  fewer  than  four  proposals  from 
persons,  all  professing  to  have  made  discoveries  at  least  as  powerful  and  as  destnic- 
tive  as  those  of  Gap  tain  Warner.  They  ail  require  that  the  eKperiment  should 
be  tried  at  the  public  expense,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  which  was  not,  however, 
applied  to  the  case  of  Captain  Warner.  After  public  attention  bad  been  so  much 
drawn  to  the  subject,  and  after  the  speeches  in  this  House — after  the  di$pUy 
of,  I  admit,  a  considerable  power  bv  Captain  Warner — I  consented  that  the  pablie 
should  bear  the  exfjense  of  a  limited  experiment.  Out  of  this  consent  grew  the  letter 
of  the  commissioners  I  have  just  read,  and  this  was  Captain  Wamer'a  reply,  dated 
11th  of  April,  1842. 

*'  I  have  carefully  cqsidered  theletter  with  which  you  have  honoured  uie,  reqaestmg 
to  know  the  probable  expense  of  a  series  of  experiments  illustrative  of  the  nature 
and  effects  of.  my  discoveries;  also  the  number  of  artillerymen,  cannon,  and 
ordnance  stores  which  I  may  require  to  have  placed  at  my  disposal.  With  respect 
to  all  these,  I  do  not  require  either  artillerymen  or  cannon  for  tlie  demonstrstioa 
of  my  powers,  which  are  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  weapons  of  warfare,  as  1  h^^e 
explained  at  some  length  in  the  communication  explanatory  of  the  effects  I  under- 
take to  produce  by  my  inventions,  which  I  had  the  honour  to  submit,  through  Lord 
Hardwicke,  to  her  M^jesty*s  present  government,  and  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you, 
and  request  youk*  careful  perusal  thereof.  You  express  a  desire  to  see  an  exhibitioo 
of  the  powers  of  my  *  Long  Range'  first,  and  then,  some  practical  illustration  of 
the  efficacy  of  my  '  Invisible  Shells.'  With  regard  to  the  reversal  of  the  order  in 
which  the  investigation  was  commenced,  1  do  not  think  it  advisable.  As  I  hare 
already  commenced  my  explanations,  with  reference  to  the  ^Invisible  Shells,*  to 
admiral  Sir  Owen  and  to  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  I  think  it  better  to  complete  that 
investigation  first,  and  then  proceed  to  the  *  Long  Range/'  If  an  experimeni  is 
insisted  upon,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  make  one,  and  enclose,  according  to  your 
request  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expense  as  well  as  I  can,  in  the  absence  of  aoy 
specification  of  what  you  require  to  be  done.  I  however  submit  to  your  consideratioo 
whether  this  expense  might  not  be  avoided,  when  I  can  refer,  as  eye-witnesses^  to 
the  following  gentlemen  now  holding  high  offices  of  State : — the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  the  master  general  of  the  ordnance,  the  senior  naval  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
the  secretary  at  war,  Ix>rd  Hardwicke,  Lord  logestre,  R.N.,  adding,  that  the  two 
last-named  lords,  together  with  Sir  George  Murray,  have  not  only  witnessed  experi- 
ments, but  have  entered  into  the  question  of  the  practicability  of  my  puuis- 
I  might  subjoin  to  the  above  list  the  name  of  Lieutenant  Webster  of  the  Navr, 
an  officer  of  much  experience,  but  since  it  has  been  insinuated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  his  judgment  may  have  been  infiuenced  by  feelings  of  private  friend:^hi|).  I 
do  not  press  him  upcm  your  attention,  though  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  such  observations.  Moreover,  I  will  refer  you  to  secretary  Sir  James 
Graham,  for  his  knowledge  of  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  Keats 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  invention  in  question." 

The  last  part  of  this  letter  refers  to  the  destruction  of  the  vessel  at  Wanstead,  of 
which  I  was  an  eye-witness ;  but  I  never  saw  an  experiment  with  the  Long  Range- 
Of  what  use  was  it,  then,  to  refer  to  me  as  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  for 
I  feel  myself  wholly  incapable  of  forming  a  judgment;  professional  men,  aecustomed 
to  matters  of  the  kind,  could  only  judge  properly  of  this  explosive  power.  The  com- 
missioners, therefore,  wrote  to  Captain  Warner  a  most  proper  letter,  in  which 
they  stated  that  they  had  been  afipoinled  to  witness  the  experiment  themseWe». 
They  wanted,  thev  said,  no  information  from  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and  they  repeated  tneir  demand  for  an  estimate  of  the  expen«e.  It  was  at  this  per  ^ 
that  Captain  Warner  stated  what  compensation  he  required  in  the.  event  of  success.  ^Ij 
noble  friend  has  affirmed  that  I  made  a  great  misstatement  to  the  House  when  I 
asserted  that  Captain  Warner  required  £400,000  in  the  event  of  success  in  his  expen- 
*|jents;  this  he  mentioned  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Hardwicke — **  In  conclu- 
sion, I  submit  the  terms  on  which  I  am  willing  to  dispose  of  my  discoveries ;  first, 
for  my  *  Invisible  Shell,'  £200,000 ;  secondly,  for  what  I  have  designated  my  *  Long 
^nge,'  also  £200,000." 
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This  was  Captain  Warner's  proposal  on  the  2nd  November,  1841,  immediately 
prerioiis  lo  the  appointment  of  the  commission  consisting^  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas 
sod  Sir  Bjam  Martin.  The  commissioners  informed  him  that  they  were  ready  for 
him  to  protDeed  with  his  experiments,  and  the  reply  they  received  on  ttie  20th  April, 
1842,  was  to  this  eflect — that  Captain  Warner  most  respectfully  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  their  letter  of  the  16th,  in  which  they  stated  that  they  had  no  authority 
to  award  remuneration.  Captain  Warn'er  went  on  to  observe  that,  as  remunera* 
tion  was  the  basis  of  his  oflfer,  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  further  until  they 
had  reedved  authority  to  promise  the  remuneration  he  had  asked,  on  proving  his 
ibility  to  eflbet  what  he  had  undertaken.  In  this  communication  Captain  Warner 
also  referred  to  his  claim  of  £400,000,  and  concluded  by  adding  that  under  these 
circttmstances  it  was  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  commissioners  with  a  detailed 
answer  to  other  parts  of  their  letter.  This  was  on  the  20th  of  April,  1842,  and  then 
it  was  that  Captain  Warner  referred  to  his  former  communication,  claiming 
£400,000  as  his  reward ;  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  upon  that  point.  In 
consequence.  Sir  H.  Douglas  and  Sir  B.  Martin  very  naturally  said  there  was  an 
end  of  their  commission — they  had  no  authority  to  promise  that  sum  or  any  other, 
and  they  closed  their  duties.  It  was  after  this  that  Captain  Warner  said,  <^  I  will  be 
content  to  take  any  remuneration  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  will  promise  me ; " 
bat  the  commissioners  replied  that  their  powers  were  at  an  end,  and  that  they  could 
not  give  the  matter  any  further  consideration.  Reference  to  the  commissioners,  and 
to  their  letters  and  the  answers,  will  show  that  caution  on  my  part  as  to  money  was 
not  misplaced ;  but  there  was  also  some  inquiry  instituted,  and  certain  questions  were 
put  to  Captain  Warner,  parts  #f  which,  with  his  replies,  I  will  read  to  the  House. 
The  comroasioners  asked  him: 

'^  How  long  is  it  since  you  satisfied  yourself  of  the  powers  of  your  Long  Range 
and  Invisible  Shell  ?"  Captain  Warner  answered :  **  Twelve  years  as  to  the  Long 
Range,  and  twenty-seven  years  as  to  the  Invisible  Shell.  I  sunk  two  French  pri- 
vateers at  the  end  of  the  war,  one  off^  Folkslone  and  the  other  off  St.  Valery's  Bay." 
When  asked  what  vessel  he  was  in  at  the  time,  his  reply  was,  that  it  was  called  the 
Muop  Namiibu,  that  it  was  a  King's  vessel,  and  that  it  was  commanded  by  his  father, 
William  Warner.  The  next  inquiry  was,  *'  Whether  such  an  extraordinary  circum- 
itaoce  as  the  sinking  of  two  pnvateers  in  this  way  had  not  of  course  been 
reported  to  the  admiralty?"  ^'No  (was  the  answer),  we  were  not  under  the 
admiralty,  for  the  vessel  was  employed  by  the  secretary  of  state.  Lord  Castlereagh, 
in  landing  spies.**  **  Then  was  the  destruction  of  the  privateers  reported  to  the 
Kcretary  of  state?*'  **I  do  not  know  ;  it  might  have  been  ?  "  '*  Were  the  facts 
reeorded  in  the  log  of  the  Nautilus^''  "  We  did  not  keep  a  log.''  «'  Did  you 
receive  head  money  on  the  destruction  of  the  privateers  ?**  *^^lo,  it  was  not  claimed." 
""  Were  any  of  the  crews  saved  P  '*  ^'  No,  none ;  and  the  facts  were  only  known  to  myself 
aof]  another." 

Such  were  the  assertions  of  Captain  Warner,  and  the  commissioners  sent  first 
to  the  admiralty,  to  learn  if  there  was  any  record  there  of  the  destruction  of  two 
pnvateera,  and  the  answer  was,  that  not  a  vestige  of  such  information  could  be  found. 
^They  then  resorted  to  the  Foreign  office,  because  the  vessel  was  said  to  have  been  em- 
ployed by  it,  bnt  there  was  no  trace  there  of  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Thus,  according 
to  Captain  Warner,  the  vessels  and  their  whole  crews  were  sent  to  destruction  without 
anj  revrard  and  vrithout  any  record  in  any  department.  Observe,  too,  the  account 
pven  by  Captain  Warner  of  his  proceeding's  with  his  Long  Range.  He  told  them  that 
it  had  been  tried  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Richard  Keats,  with  a  two-pounder,  at  the 
Hirtanee  c^  three  miles.  The  mention  of  a  two-pounder  at  three  miles  is  most  im- 
portant, bat  Captain  Warner  would  not  g^tify  the  curiosity  of  the  commissioners  by 
rfpeating  the  experiment.  However,  the  projectile  was  sent  from  a  cannon,  and  in 
Hainanlt  Forest.  When  asked  how  he  had  proved  the  **  desolating  power,"  as  he  termed 
It,  of  his  Lonff  Range,  Captain  Warner  answered,  that  he  had  trial  its  effects  on  some 
inlands  off  Vigo,  as  well  as  upon  the  trees  in  the  Forest  of  Hainault,  at  a  distance 
of  three  miles.  He  added  that  he  was  at  a  distance  of  more  than  six  miles  from  the 
itiands  off  Vigo,  lind  that  the  projectile  tore  up  and  shattered  the  rocks  to  a  great 
extent    What  was  wanted  was  merely  the  repetition  of  this  experiment.    The  ship 
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offered  by  the  admiralty,  the  Forester,  was  amply  sufficient  for  the* purpose, ind 
without  disclosing  his  secret,  a  successful  attempt,  not  at  six  miles,  but  at  three  or 
four,  would  have  been  held  sufficient.  The  Long  Range  was  to  be  tried  first,  ind 
then  the  Invisible  Shell.  Most  marvellous  effects  can  be  produced  with  detonating 
powder;  but,  then,  another  question  is,  whether  it  can  be  handled  with  safety.  We 
do  not  merely  want  to  see  a  vessel  blown  intp  the  air,  because  the  Board  of  Ordoaace 
can  do  that,  but  we  want  professional  men  to  accompany  Captain  Warner,  and  to  »ee 
how  Captain  Warner  applies  his  power  with  security.  Above  all,  we  want  ta  see  his 
Long  Range — ^how  he  can  destroy  forts  and  rocks  at  a  distance  of  sti  miles.  The 
mention  of  a  two-pounder  shows  that  cannon  are  employed,  and  it  is  not  merelv 
attaching  a  shell  to  the  tail  of  a  kite  or  to  a  balloon,  which  may  travel  six  miles  through 
the  air,  tnat  will  do ;  any  body  can  accomplish  that  without  Captain  Waroer*8  anl, 
but  he  must  mean  that  he  can  project  his  power  in  some  way  so  that  a  ship,  not  at  a 
distance  of  six  miles,  we  do  not  require  that,  but  at  a  distance  of  four  mil«,  shall  be 
destroyed.  This  was  what  was  required  to  be  done  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  com- 
missioners, but  Captain  Warner  refused  to  do  it :  the  commission  was  oonaequeotly  it 
an  end,  and  my  gallant  friend  Sir  Byam  Martin  very  naturally  made  it  bis  argeot 
request  that  he  should  never  be  invited  to  try  any  more  such  experiments.  Neverthe- 
less Captain  Warner  was  not  yet  satisfied,  and  my  noble  friend  still  pressed  to  be 
allowed  to  prove  the  value  of  the  invention.  A  debate  took  place  here,  and  just  after 
it  Captain  Warner  published  letters  M'hich  certainly  were  not  very  complimentary, 
but  that  was  no  reason  why  he  should  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  he  sought  so 
earnestly.  On  hearing:,  therefore,  that  Captain  Warner  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
course  taken  by  Sir  H.  Douglas  and  Sir  B.  Martii^  I  wrote  again  to  Sir  George 
Murray,  and  told  him  that  Captain  Warner  was  sincerely  desirous  of  bringing  his  in- 
ventions to  the  test.  My  letter  is  contained  in  this  bundle  of  correspomlence,  sod 
this  other  may  be  ^»d  to  contain  the  first  act  of  the  drama.  I  requested  Sir  Georp 
Murray  to  confer  with  my  gallant  friend,  the  first  naval  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In 
consequence,  two  other  officers  were  selected,  not  of  as  high  rank  as  their  predecessors, 
but  of  great  professional  experience,  and  of  unblemished  honour — I  mean  ColoDel 
Chaloner,  of  the  engineers,  and  ('aptain  Caffin  of  the  Navy.  Captain  Warner  pro- 
posed that  a  third,  to  be  named  by  him,  should  be  added,  but  I  replied  that  it  wss 
not  a  question  of  arbitration,  but  an  experiment  to  ascertain  the  truth ;  the  two 
officers  were  to  make  their  report  to  the  government,  and  I  declined  adding  a  third 
name,  that  of  my  noble  friend  Lord  Hardwicke.  The  new  commissioners  wrote  to 
Captain  Warner,  that  government  was  willing  that  he  should  try  his  experiment?, 
and  they  would  bear  the  expense.  What  was  required  was,  that  they  should  witness 
to  the  destruction  of  a  vessel,  and  should  accompanpr  Captain  Warner  on  board  the 
steam-boat  that  was  to  be  employed  on  the  occasion.  Captain  Warner,  in  repiv, 
said,  ^*  I  positively  object  to  your  being  present,  and  upon  those  terms  I  will  not 
try  my  experiment."  We  said,  **  if  the  experimentalists  are  not  to  be  on  board  the 
steam-boat,  let  us  waive  the  objection,"  and  we  called  upon  Mr.  Warner  to  it^te 
an  estimate  of  his  experiment.  I  said  again,  that  I  would  not  enter  into  a  blind 
pledge  to  pay  £100,000  in  the  event  of  a  certain  contingency,  but  I  will  appoint  two 
gentlemen  to  consider  the  experiments,  and  to  make  a  report  to  the  government; 
we  promised  to  bear  the  expense,  but  I  wished  him  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
pense; and  before  I  could  consent  to  incur  an  unlimited  amount.  I  wanted  to  see 
Mr.  Warner*s  estimate  of  the  expense  of  the  materials.  I  confess  that  I  was  startled 
at  the  estimate  of  the  expense.  Many  projectors  are  content  to  receive  £2,000  or 
£3,000  for  their  whole  reward ;  but  Mr.  Warner  required  £2,700  for  his  experiment 
with  the  Invisible  Shell,  and  £2,470  for  his  experiment  with  the  Long  Range,  making 
in  the  whole  £5,170  as  the  expense  of  trying  his  experiments.  My  answer  was 
again,  that  the  experiment  we  desired  to  see  was  that  with  the  Long  Range,  that 
we  might  therefore  spare  the  expense  of  the  experiment  with  the  Invisible  Shell,  and 
proceed  with  that  which  we  deemed  the  more  valuable;  and  seeing  what  had  been 
done  at  Folkstone,  in  St.  Valery,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Ilainault,  I  thonght  £2,500 
a  very  large  sum.  I  offered  to  place  £500  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners 
as  a  beginning,  they  would  then  watch  the  experiment,  and  the  result  would  show 
how  munh  further  it  should  be  carried.  Mr.  Warner  for  a  long  time  oljected  to 
this  proposal,  but  at  last,  though  he  said  that  the  experiment  would  cost  more  tbaa 
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the  £500,  be  did  consent  to  try  the  Long  Range,  and  he  said  he  would  try  and  get 
bis  friends  to  advance  the  remainder  of  the  money,  intimating  pretty  clearly  that  he 
woald  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  such  friends.  But  after  a  certain  period,  Mr. 
Warner  informed  us  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  htm  to  make  the  experiment,  as 
he  could  not  find  friends  to  advance  the  difference.  The  commission  also  terminated 
with  that  explanation ;  and  thus  terminated  the  relations  between  Mr.  Warner  and 
her  Majesty's  government  I  have  already  stated,  that  in  what  we  did  we  departed 
from  the  general  rule  with  respect  to  the  expenses ;  and  though  we  were  anxious 
that  this  most  important  experiment  should  be  performed,  it  was  our  duty  to  prevent 
any  lavish  expenditure,  and  to  forbear  from  entering  into  any  engagement  to  advance 
a  ^ery  considerable  sum — ^if  not  £400,000,  at  least  £200,000  or  £300,000  depending 
apon  a  contingency  which  could  not  be  foreseen.  T  maintain,  therefore,  that  the 
treasury,  and  every  department  of  the  government,  have  acted  with  great  liberality 
towards  Mr.  Warner,  and  I  hope  that  the  House  will  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  I 
eaoDot  sit  down  without  saying,  that  from  all  my  experience  with  respect  to  inven- 
tions, and  with  respect  to  Mr.  Warner,  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  consent  to  enter 
into  any  engagement  to  pay  £400,000,  or  £100,000  contingent  upon  a  certain  vessel 
being  destroy^!.  I  will  know  the  mode  of  destruction— I  will  know  the  value  of 
the  invention — and  I  will  know  the  power  we  have  to  prevent,  that  its  being  used 
bj  other  nations,  before  I  will  stipulate  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  that  very  large 
sam  shall  be  advanced ;  and  if  the  House  shall  depart  from  that  principle,  there  will 
hardly  be  any  limit  to  engagements  in  which  the  public  money  will  be  spent.  In 
order  to  show  the  necessity  for  caution  in  this  particular  case,  I  must  refer  to  some 
additional  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Warner.  He  said  that  any  man-of-war  could  be 
altered  to  carrv  his  apparatus.  He  was  then  asked,  as  it  might  ha  desirable  to  place 
a  shell  at  the  disposal  of  each  commander-in-chief,  whether  each  vessel  could  carry 
it,  and  be  replied  that  it  must  be  a  vessel  expressly  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  attached 
to  the  fleet.  Upon  being  asked  how  many  persons  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ, 
be  said  that  one  man  only  in  the  fleet  need  be  in  the  secret.  If  this  were  so,  what 
precaution  could  be  taken,  that  the  secret  would  not  be  lost ;  and  there  could  be  no 
Mcority  that  the  secret  would  not  be  communicated,  except  the  integrity  of  the  person 
entrusted  with  it  ?  To  which  Mr.  Warner  replied,  that,  of  course,  if  they  told  a 
person  he  would  be  in  the  secret,  but  that  no  one  ought  to  have  it  but  the  prime 
minister  and  the  person  who  was  to  manufacture  it,  and  that  his  instructions  in 
writing  would  be  quite  sufficient.  Now,  Sir,  I  certainly  should  object  to  be  the 
depository  of  the  secret,  or  to  employ  the  one  person  to  manufacture  it.  I  am  sure 
that  there  cannot  be  a  worse  person  with  whom  to  deposit  the  secret  than  the  prime 
minister,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  there  be  not  some  other  mode  of  preveotinff  other 
powers  from  perverting  it  to  hostile  purposes,  there  cannot  be  a  more  useless  instru- 
ment, and  it  is  a  responsibility  which  we  ought  not  to  incur.  Mr.  Warner  was  next 
asked,  "Then  the  man  would  require  £400,000  or  he  would  betray  the  secret?" 
and  the  reply  was,  **  He  did  not  think  an  Englishman  would  do  such  a  thing.**  I  am 
S'jrry  that  my  noble  friend  has  imposed  upon  me  the  necessity  of  entering  into  these 
details ;  he  says  that  he  appeals  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  decisions  of  the 
iormer  government  and  of  toe  present  government.  He  says  that  we  have  treated  Mr. 
W^irner  without  due  consideration  or  due  regard ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  for  these 
details  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  the  proper  tribunal  for  appeal,  and  notwithstand- 
mg  what  has  passed,  I  think  that  the  fullest  opportunity  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Warner 
to  exhiint  his  Invisible  Shell  and  his  Long  Uange ;  and  if  he  has  not,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  iiaolt  does  not  rest  with  the  government  or  with  the  commissioners,  but  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Warner  has  failed  to  do  what  he  has  promised  to  perform. 
Motion  agreed  to. 


THE  ADDRESS. 
FsnauABT  4,  1845. 
Iler  Majeity^s  Speech  having  been  read  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Char- 
terU  moved,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Baring  seconded  the  Address  in  reply. 

Rising  after  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  in  a  short  speech,  explained  the  motives  which 
kid  eompelled  him  to  separate  himself  from  the  government — 
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Sir  Robbrt  Fbbl  spoke  as  follows :— I  feel  confident  that  this  House  will  show 
that  generous  regard  fur  the  strength  of  private  and  personal  feelings,  if,  howerer 
important  are  the  other  matters  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  course  of  thii 
discussion,  I  commence  my  observations  by  a  reference  to  that  subject  of  deep  iote- 
rest  to  me  and  to  my  colleagues  which  has  just  been  brought  under  the  nonce  oflbe 
House  by  my  right  hon.  friend.  For  his  abilities  I  entertain  the  highest  respect  and 
admiration — admiration  equalled  only  by  my  respect  for  his  private  character.  I 
confirm  in  every  particular  tiie  statements  made  by  my  right  hon  friend.  My  right 
hon.  friend  did  intimate  to  his  colleagues  at  an  early  period,  that  he  thought  it  im- 
probable he  should  be  enabled  to  co-operate  with  them,  as  a  member  of  the  Queen's 
government,  and  with  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  which  that  Mtaatioo  im- 
plies, in  the  measures  they  had  in  contemplation  with  respect  to  education  in  Ireland. 
If  my  right  hon.  friend  did  not  immediately  press  his  resignation,  for  that  I  sm 
responsible.  I  was  unwilliog  to  lose,  until  the  latest  moment,  the  advantages  I 
derived  from  one  I  consider  capable  of  rendering  the  highest  and  mfist  eminent  ser- 
vices to  the  country,  and  who  was  a  distinguished  ornament  of  the  government  I 
think  it  right  to  state,  or  rather  re-state,  that  it  is  not  with  regard  to  any  question 
of  commercial  policy  that  my  right  hon.  friend  has  sent  in  his  resignation.  Fur 
three  years  1  have  been  closely  connected  with  my  right  hon.  friend  in  the  introduc- 
I  tion  of  measures  connected  with  the  financial  policy  of  the  country ;  and  I  feel  it  mj 

I  duty  openly  to  avow  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  two  public  men,  acting 

I  together  so  long,  should  have  had  so  little  divergence  in  their  opinions  upon  Mich 

i  questions.    My  right  hon.  friend  has,  very  properly,  having  been  so  long  a  member 

of  her  Majesty's  government,  felt  himself  precluded  from  referring  in  detail  to  the 
measures  contemplated.  But  I,  being  precluded  by  no  such  feeling  of  delicacy,  mar 
state,  in  the  face  of  the  House  and  the  country,  what  that  difference  of  opinion  was. 
The  House  may  remember  that  in  the  course  of  last  session*  upon  a  motion  by  ao 
hon.  gentleman  opposite,  the  member  for  Waterford,  I  made  a  declaration  to  this 
efibct,  namely,  that  her  Majesty's  government  would,  during  the  recess,  applv  them- 
selves to  the  g^at  question  of  academical  education  in  Ireland ;  that  I  did  admit, 
looking  at  the  population,  looking  at  the  state  of  the  country  with  respect  to  universi- 
ties, looking  at  the  state  of  Scotland  with  respect  to  the  opportunities  there  fur 
academical  education,  seeing  that  in  England  there  were  the  two  groat  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  that  more  recently  there  had  been  established  in  the 
metropolis  two  colleges,  since  united,  that  in  Scotland  there  were  no  fewer  tlian  fi«e 
universities ;  and  then,  looking  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  finding  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  establishment  at  Belfast,  there  was  only  one  university,  I  was  dU- 
posed  to  admit,  that  in  Ireland  there  did  not  exist  the  same  facilities  for  academical 
education  as  in  England  and  Scotland.  I  trust  it  is  unnecessary  to  sav,  that  I  did 
not  make  that  statement  for  the  purpose  of  evading  any  temporary  difficulty.  I  made 
it  deliberately,  and  with  a  firm  conviction  of  its  truth,  on  the  part  of  myself  and  my 
colleagues,  and  that  it  was  a  pledge  which  should  be  fulfillea,  and  with  the  deter- 
mination that  I  would  not  by  general  phrases  encourage  expectations  which  should 
not  be  realised.  We  shall  therefore  be  {Prepared  to  fulfil  that  pledge.  We  have 
considered  the  question  of  academical  education  in  Ireland,  and  at  an  early  period  of 
the  present  session  we  shall  propose  an  increase  of  facilities  for  academical  eciucatioTi, 
open  to  all  classes  of  her  Majesty ^s  subjects  in  that  country.  I  stated  also  upon  that 
occasion,  with  reference  to  that  particular  matter,  on  which,  as  my  right  hon.  friend 
has  truly  said,  there  are  great  op{>ortunities  for  raiding  religious  excitement  and 
feeling  in  this  country — I  did  not,  at  the  close  of  the  lust  session,  shrink  from  the 
declaration  that,  among  other  institutions  connected  with  academical  education,  the 
state  of  the  college  of  Maynooth  should  undergo  the  consideration  of  the  government. 
Sir,  we  do  intend  to  make  a  proposal  to  this  House,  and  I  frankly  state,  on  the 
very  first  dav  of  the  session,  that  it  is  our  intention  to  propose  to  parliament  a  liberal 
increase  of  tne  vote  for  the  college  of  Maynooth.  It  may  be  recollected,  that  when 
in  opposition  I  resisted  a  motion  made  for  the  purpo^^e  of  taking  from  that  college 
the  allowance  now  annually  granted  to  it.  I  stated  that  such  a  proposal  was  in 
violation  of  an  engagement  which  had  been  entered  into  by  a  parliament  exdusivelj 
Protestant — the  parliament  of  Ireland — and  that  that  engagement  was  to  provide 
domestic  education  for  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  in  Ireland;  and  that  such 
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»ogagemeot  was  not  necessarily  falfilled  by  a  regular  anoual  payment  of  a  customary 
illowance.    The  engagement  was  to  supply  tlie  want  of  ecclesiastical  education,  by 
he  foundation  of  a  college  for  the  giving  a  spiritual  education  in  that  country ;  and 
f  the  population  of  the  country  be  increased,  or  if  the  means  of  furnishing  such 
^ucation  be  diminished,  I  think  you  are  but  actiug  in  accordance  with  the  original 
mplied  engagement  of  the  Irish  parliament  if  you  supply  increased  means  for  eccl^ 
uastical  education  in  that  country.     I  beg  to  state  also,  with  equal  distinctness,  that 
ire  do  not  propose  to  accompany  that  increased  vote  by  any  regulation  with  respect 
to  the  doctrine,  discipline,  or  management  of  the  college,  which  can  diminish  the 
^ce  and  fay  our  of  the  grant.    I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session,  in  making  frankly  this  statement,  because  I  know  it  is  a  subject  upon 
vhieh  religious  feeling  can  be  easily  excited.     But  I  think  I  may  refer  to  the  retire- 
ment of  my  right  hoo.  friend,  and  to  the  sacrifice  which  we  haye  made  by  the  loss  of 
him  as  a  colleague,  and  to  the  danger  to  which  we  may  possibly  expose  ourseWes, 
bj  the  fact  of  liis  retirement,  to  increasing  possibly  the  apprehensions  and  alarm  upon 
the  subject,  notwithstanding-  his  earnest  desire  to  prevent  it, — I  think  I  may  refer 
to  these  facts  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  what  is  the  real  disposition  of  her  Mfgesty^s 
government  upon  this  subject.    And  that  is  my  answer  to  the  insinuations  and  im« 
piitations  of  the  noble  lord.    The  noble  lord,  notwithstanding  the  candid  spirit 
msoifested  in  many  of  his  observations,  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  taking  a 
petty  and  party  advantage  by  attempting  to  poison  the  public  mind,  and  to  diminish  the 
gnceand  favour  of  these  acts  of  liberality  which  he  so  cordially  approves  of,  by  trying 
to  persuade  the  people  of  Ireland  that  they  ought  to  reject  those  measures  when  they 
are  offered.     What  a  spirit  has  the  noble  lord  spoken  in  to<uigbt  of  the  course  we 
have  taken  with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland !     tiow  has  the  noble 
k>Rl  spoken  of  the  Ruman  Catholic  bequest  bill?    There  was  no  pressure,  there 
was  no  threat,  there  was  no  menace  upon  the  subject.      Indeed  the  very  question 
was  hardly  mentioned  out  of  parliament;  but  the  government,  seeing  that  there 
vaa  an  exclusive  Protestant  Commission  for  the  management  of  Roman  Catholic 
bequests,  it  did  occur  to  them   that  it  was  a  measure  of  justice  to  permit  the 
Itjinan  Catholics  to  exercbe  some  degree  of  control  over  the  acts  of  the  commission. 
1  therefore  proposed  a  measure  which,  I  repeat,  was  not  called  for  by  any  public 
demonstration,  by  which   the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  should  have  some  power, 
and  we  were  told  that  it  would  make  the  measure  more  palatable  if  the  Roman 
Caibf»lie  ecclesiastics  were  permitted  to  be  members  of  the  commission.    We  stated 
SI  the  time  that  we  thought  it  unwise  to  fetter  the  Crown  by  a  positive  enactment; 
bot  I  did  ask  the  Uouse  to  give  the  Crown  its  confidence  in  the  exercise  of  its 
diicretion,  and,  notwithstanding  public  clamour,  I  asked  the  Uouse  to  believe  that 
ve  would  carry  out  the  measure  iu  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  proposed.     And  what 
conrse  did  we  take?    Out  of  the  Ave  Roman  Catholic  commissioners,  the  three 
fir^t  proposed  were  Roman  Catholic  prelates.     We  left  the  appointment  of  the 
s  cretary  to  the  commissioners.     The  Roman  Catholic  prelates  who  were  nominated 
—Dr.  Murray,  Dr.  CroUy,  and  Dr.  Denvir— all  men  devoted  to  their  religious 
fttoetioos  and  to  the  offices  of  private  life  nevertheless  felt  it  to  be  their  duty,  con- 
^nced  of  the  fair  and  honourable  intentions  of  the  government,  and  disregarding 
popular  clamour,  to  accept  the  office  which  the  government  proposed  to  them;  and 
iMv  comes  the  noble  lord — standing  as  he  does  at  the  head  of  a  great  political  party 
—sod  thinks  it  expedient  and  wise  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  neutralise  all  these  bene*, 
ficial  effuta  on  the  part  of  her  Migesty^s  government,  by  exciting  political  animosities 
ia  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Ireland  agtiinst  the  measure.     Says  the  noble  Ion!, 
"  who  can  wonder  that  the  Roman  Catholics  should  remember  these  things?  "    Why, 
ind^,  no  one  can  wonder  when  the  noble  lord  himself  deems  it  not  unworthy  of 
bim-~at  the  head  of  a  large  political  party — ^to  treasure  up  in  his  memory  all  the 
^ttQ(ieraiive  expressions  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  quotes  exasperating  expres- 
Moos,  such  as  *'surpliced  ruffians**  and  'Memon  priesthood,'*  for  the  piirpose  of 
fccalliog  them  to  the  recollections  of  the  public  mind  in  Ireland,  and  fixing  them 
in  its  memory.      What  public  man  ever  used  the  words  **  surpUced  ruffians,**  or 
"demon  priesthood?'*  [An  hon.  mepaber:  They  were  used  by  ttie  Time*,]    1  care 
nut  who  used  them ;  they  never  were  used  by  me,  or  by  any  of  my  political  friends. 
1  atteriy  deny  that  I,  or  any  of  my  friends,  have  ever  countenanced  insults  to  the 
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Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland ;  and  as  a  complete  refutation  of  the  reckless  all^tiofl 
of  the  noble  lord,  I  refer  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  painful  sacrifice  which  we  have 
made  by  giving  up  the  co-operation  of  my  right  hoa.  friend  (Mr.  Gladstone),  sod 
by  incurring  the  danger  which  the  loss  of  his  service  on  a  religious  question  mar 
expose  us  to.    I  refer  to  these  substantial  facts  as  an  answer  to  the  small  insinuatioDS 
of  the  noble  lord.     But  those  insinuations  will  not  divert  us  from  the  course  I  have 
indicated.    In  that  course  it  is  our  determination  to  persevere.     The  House  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  the  general  spirit  of  the  engagement  to  which  I  refer  will  be 
fulfilled,  and  practically  carried  out.     With  regard  to  the  subject  more  imnoedtaTely 
under  the  consitleration  of  the  House — I  mean  the  address  to  her  Majesty*s  mi»t 
gracious  speech — I  am  sure  the  House  will  excuse  me,  if,  in  the  first  instance,  I  con- 
gratulate the  house  upon  the  talent  and  information  which  have  been  displayed  by 
tiie  two  hon.  gentlemen  who  moved  and  who  seconded  the  address.  My  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Charteris),  who  has  spoken  to-night  for  the  first  time,  I  trust,  will  remember, 
although  he  has  met  with  general  approbation,  that  he  has  incurred  a  weighty  re- 
sponsibility  by  the  success  of  his  own  efforts.     He  has  a  long  and  honourable  career 
before  him.     He  has  proved  to  us  this  night  that  he  is  able  to  distinguish  himself  in 
the  public  service,  and  that  if  he  should  not  apply  himself  by  exertion  to  attain  that 
distinction  which  it  b  quite  evident  he  can  command,  he  will  greatly  disappoint  the 
hopes  he  has  this  night  excited  by  the  evidence  he  has  given  of  his  great  ability, 
great  judgment,  great  moderation,  and  g^at  discretion.    I  also  hope  that  my  boo. 
friend  who  seconded  the  address  (Mr.  T.  Baring)  will  be  aware  that  he  cannot  make 
a  better  use  of  that  commercial  experience  wjiich  he  possesses,  than  by  addre^in^ 
this  House  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country.    A 
great  ])ari  of  our  time  is,  undoubtedly,  necessarily  occupied  in  party  contests:' but  I 
can  assure  my  hon.  friend,  that  although  the  discussions  oif  commercial  subjects. 
and  the  giving  of  commercial  information  to  the  House,  may  partake  somewtiatof 
less  excitement  than  the  contests  of  partisans  among  political  men,  yet  this  Uoa^ 
and  the  country  will  estimate  the  service  of  those,  who  keeping  aloof  from  parly, 
shall  devote  their  minds  to  commercial  pursuits,  and  communicate  to  parliameot 
matters  of  importance  connected  with  the  great  trading  interests  of  the  realm.    Tiie 
noble  lord  has  admitted  that  in  the  speecli  delivered  by  her  Majesty  this  day,  and 
in  the  answer  to  that  speech,  and  also  in  the  speeches  of  the  mover  and  seconder  of 
that  address,  he  can  scarcely  see  any  thing  to  find  fault  with.      Of  the  speech  the 
noble  lord  said  he  had  no  complaint  to  make;  neither  of  the  address,  nor  of  what 
fell  from  the  mover  and  seconder.      That  being  the  case,  I  wonder  the  noble  Ion! 
did  not  approach  the  commencement  of  the  session  with  something  more  of  an 
equitable  temperament.      What  was  there  for  the  noble  lord  to  be  wroth  at?    And 
vet  the  noble  lord  has  given  utterance  to  a  most  violent  and  bitter  party  speech.    Is 
It  that  the  noble  lord's  temper  has  been  provoked  by  the  contrast  which  the  speech 
from  the  throne  this  day  presents  to  the  speeches  which  the  noble  lord,  when  in 
power,  was  obliged  to  counsel?  Is  it  the  congratulations  which  her  Majesty  offers  to 
parliament  on  the  present  state  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  countnr,  of  the 
improved  condition  of  the  manufacturing  industrial  classes,  and  above  all,  of  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  public  revenue;    b  it  these  things  which  have  suggested  to 
the  noble  lord  reminiscences  of  a  very  painful  nature,  and  which  have  disturbed  that 
equanimity  of-  temper  which  is  usually  displayed  by  him,  and  which  is  genenlly 
obierved  on  the  first  day  of  session  ? 

"  Yizque  tenet  laeiymaa,  quia  oil  laciTinabile  oeniit.'' 

I  cannot  conceive  with  what  part  of  the  policy  of  her  Mnjesty*8  goTemment  it 
is  that  the  noble  lord  anxiously  finds  fault.  1  he  noble  lord  has  spoken  of  the 
abrupt  expulsion  of  Mr.  Pritchard  from  Tahiti,  an  island  many  thousand  mile* 
distant  from  Great  Britain,  accompanied  by  circumstances  very  imperfectly 
known.  The  noble  lord  states  that  he  thinks  the  French  officer  was  entirvly 
justified,  or  might  have  been  entirely  justified,  if  an  island  of  which  the 
French  had  de  facto  possession  was  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and  if  the  French  officer 
thought  that  an  Englishman  residing  there  encouraged  that  spirit  of  revolt,  to 
■end  that  person  out  of  the  island.    He  says  that  the4ianger  might  be  very  great. 
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ud  mi^t  rapersede  the  ordinary  coarse  of  law,  and  be  did  not  dispute  the  right  uf 
the  French  officer  to  expatriate  *Mr.  Pritchard;    but  the  noble  lord  says  that  the 
eireumataooes  under  which  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Pritchard  took  place  was  a  great 
otttrege.     I  entirely  agree  with  the  noble  lord ;   and  I  consider  that  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Pritchard  was  expelled,  and  the  expressions  which  were  used  towards 
him,  jottified  the  expressions  which  I  used  when  I  called  it  a  gross  outrage.     But 
her  Miyesty^s  gOTemment  thinlL  that  they  have  obtained  a  moderate  and  fair  repara- 
tion for  that  wrong.     They  have  just  got  that  which  the  noble  lord  says  they  ought 
to  have.     We  did  not  ask  for  more — we  did  not  demand  more ;  and  I  should  deeply  ^ 
regret  if  we  had  any  occasion  to  triumph  in  this  matter,  or  to  consider  that  we  had 
gained  an  advantage  over  France.    I  should,  in  that  case,  have  felt  that  such  a 
repsratioo  would  have  been  most  imperfect  and  most  unsatisfactory,  and  altogether 
ioconaistent  with   the  maintenance  of  that  good  understanding  between  the   two 
coimtries  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  main  tarn.     Any  reparation  that  would  have 
been  humiliating  to  France  would  have  been  matter  of  deep  regret  to  me.      The 
ooble  lord  says  3iat  two  months  were  allowed  to  pass  before  her  MajcRty's  ministA-s 
niececded  in  getting  reparation.    Well,  I  must  say  that,  to  liave  effected  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  two  great  nations,  looking  at  the  state  of  the  public  mlndin  both  countries, 
tod  to  have  bronght  every  thing  to  an  amicable  conclusion  in  two  months,  is  not  a 
very  onsatis^tory  result.     It  might  have  been  protracted  for  a  longer  period ;  but 
it  was  completed  within  that  time,  and  what  issued?  Within  two  or  three  weeks  after 
the  public  mind  of  this  country  had  been  so  inflamed  upon  this  subject,  the  Ring  of 
the  French  came  to  England,  returning  the  visit  made  to  him  by  our  own  gracious 
Sovereign.    The  noble  lord  says  that  we  made  an  extravagant  demand  upon  France. 
Sir,  we  made  no  demand.     We  lost  not  an  hour  in  stating  to  France  what  had  occur- 
red.    We  preferred  no  demand,  and  we  stated  distinctly,  ^*  we  rely  entirely  on  you 
to  make  us  the  reparation  we  have  a  right  to  demand  of  you.**  If  the  noble  lord  will 
KSii  the  speech  of  the  French  minister,  he  will  find  it  there  expressly  stated  that  the 
English  government  preferred  no  demand,  but  stated  what  had  actually  occurred, 
tnd  that  we  had  deelalred  that  notwithstanding  the  delay  in  effecting  an  arrange- 
raent,  oar  confidence  remained  unabated  that  the  French  government  would  volun- 
tarily tender  all  the  reparation  this  country  could  expect.     The  noble  lord  says  that 
ve  have  complimented  our  wisdom  in  the  speech  delivered  from  the  Throne,  as  to 
the  course  which  we  have  taken  upon  this  subject.    The  noble  lord  is  completely 
vTong.    We  have  not  complimented  ourselves.     I  should  have  thought  it  very 
nowise  to  have  advised  her  Majestv  to  have  introduced  in  a  speech  from  the  throne 
it  pariiameot  any  compliments  to  her  own  ministers.     All  that  we  sav  in  the  speech 
is,  that  this  affiur  has  been  settled  by  the  justice  and  moderation  of  the  two  govem- 
nents;  and  we  say  not  one  word  about  the  wisdom  of  the  course  of  proceeding. 
Titcrefore,  all  that  brilliant  part  of  the  noble  lord*s  speech  has  no  foundation  what- 
ever.   My  OTinion  remains  unshaken,  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  England,  for  the 
interest  of  France,  for  the  interest  of  Europe^  and  for  the  interest  of  civilisation, 
that  a  good  nnderstanding  should  be  nuintained  between  England  and  France.    A 
had  ondentanding  may  prevail  between  distant  countries,  and  may  not  lead  to  war; 
tmt  between  England  and  France  you  have  hardly  an  alternative  between  a  cordial 
uid  friendly  understanding  and  hostility.     There  are  countries  which  immediately 
border  by  land  upon  France,  but  do  not  suppose  that  upon  that  account  their  rela- 
tions with  that  country  are  more  close  than  yours.     The  sea  which  divides  you  from 
the  continent  only  facilitates  the  intercourse  between  the  two  nations,  and  you  are 
^  Iset  nearer  to  France  than  anv  other  country.     By  steam  navigation  across  the 
dttaoel,  yon  are  brought  into  clo9er  contact  with  France  than  if  you  were  a  con- 
tiseotal  power ;  and  as  steam  navigation  advances,  the  more  intimate  will  be  your 
nwoeetion  with  that  country.     You  cannot,  therefore,  prefer  any  other  terms  with 
Fmce  than  those  of  confidence,  founded  upon  a  desire,  by  amicable  explanation,  by 
VTsogement,  and  by  mutual  concession,  to  heal  the  little  differences  that  may,  in 
ov  various  relations  with  distant  portions  of  the  globe,  prevail  between  the  two 
eoontritfi.    It  is  by  the  existence  of  a  cordial  and  friendly  understanding  between 
^  governments  of  the  two  nations,  that  you  will  be  able  to  appease  the  passions 
that  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  excited  by  the  acts  of  subordinate  agents,  acting  at 
ft  distance  from  home,  and  without  authority.     There  lias  not  been  one  reparation 
186-VoL.  IV. 
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made  by  France  to  us,  that  I  would  not  at  once  have  eoansdled  the  Englbb  goreni- 
ment  to  have  made  to  France,  if  circumstances  bad  been  reversed;  and  Ithiokit 
would  not  have  been  wise  in  us  to  ask  any  reparation  from  France  which  we  would 
not  have  granted  ourselves.  See  what  the  position  of  France  and  England  it  with 
respect  to  its  influence  over  affairs  in  the  other  hemisphere.  See  how  om*  eordial 
ana  mutual  understanding  bears  upon  other  countries  on  the  west  of  die  Atlantic. 
Our  relations  with  France  difier  from  those  of  any  other  power.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  with  respect  to  your  conduct,  and  your  relations  with  the  South  AmerietD 
*  States,  ttiat  there  should  prevail  a  friendly  understanding  between  France  and  tirii 
country.  I  believe  I  am  stating  what  is  the  general  opinion  of  this  country.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  maiotain 
the  most  amicable  and  friendly  relations  with  France.  I  would  not,  I  trust  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  say,  maintain  such  relations  at  the  expense  or  honour  of  EogUod. 
Neither  do  I  think  it  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  most  friendly  nnderstaiidiflg  fnih 
France,  that  this  country  should  adopt  every  measure  which  a  sense  of  protection 
and  security  may  suggest.  I  trust  it  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  most  friotiih 
feelings  between  the  two  countries,  to  take  those  proper  and  adequate  preeaatioos  to 
a  time  of  peace  which  circumstances  may  point  out  as  l)eing  necessary,  in  order  tn 
be  prepar^  to  meet  every  contingency  that  may  arise.  The  noble  lord  has  referred 
to  the  question  on  the  Right  of  Search.  I  think  it  better  to  defer  any  discussion  oo 
that  question,  until  a  communication  shall  have  been  made  to  the  House,  and  pap«r< 
laid  before  it.  The  House  will  be  then  able  to  jadge  whether  we  have  in  potat 
of  fact  made  any  compromise  in  attempting  to  accomplish  that  which  I  frcety 
admit  ought  to  be  our  object — namely,  the  effectual  suppression  of  the  detestahli' 
traffic  in  slaves.  Afler  the  sacrifice  which  this  country  has  made,  1  believe  that  we 
are  under  the  highest  political  and  moral  obligations  to  adopt  all  the  measures  whicb 
can,  consistently  with  the  general  law  of  nations,  efl^ctually  suppress  the  Slave 
Trade.  But  observe,  the  French  Chambers  have  declared  twice,  i  believe,  agaiost 
this  Right  of  Search;  public  opinion  in  France  has  been  raised  against  it,  and  »r 
what  you  will,  the  Right  of  Search  becomes,  in  a  material  degree,  paralysed  when 
it  is  exercised  against  the  sense  of  the  organs  of  public  opinion,  and  against  thei 
general  Fcnse  of  the  country.  Though  the  Right  of  Search  might  be  most  efficacioni 
for  its  object,  when  carried  into  effect  with  the  perfect  good-will  and  eoDcurrence 
of  both  parties ;  yet,  if  the  French  Chambers,  by  almost  unanimous  votes*  do  thiotq 
fit,  which  I  deeply  regret,  to  denounce  this  Right  of  Search,  and  look  to  thdij 
government  to  attempt  to  substitute  something  in  lieu  thereof,  it  is  quite  tmpORsiblq 
not  to  expect  that  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling  mnst  throw  obstacles  in  the  wa^ 
of  carrying  it  into  practice.  What,  then,  does  M.  Guizot  propose?  Avowing  ths^ 
the  object  of  the  French  government  is  the  same  as  ours : — declaring  its  anxiety  t^^ 
abolish  the  odious  traffic  in  slaves,  the  French  minister  asks  whether  it  be  poasibl^ 
to  substitute  for  the  measures  which  we  adopt,  under  the  Right  of  Search,  othetj 
measures  eoually  efficacious,  and,  to  use  his  own  expression,  more  efficacious  than 
the  Right  or  Search  ?  Our  object  being  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  wool] 
it  be  wise,  seeing  the  state  of  opinion  in  France,  to  refuse  all  cunstderadon  of  ih^ 
question  ?  In  our  answer,  we  state  that  we  retain  our  opinion  as  to  the  obligati4»H 
of  putting  down  the  Slave  Trade;  and  that  we  cannot  consent  to  give  up  any  poweH 
we  may  possess,  unless  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  that  some  other  measures,  at  least  a^ 
efficacious,  can  be  adopted.  The  policy  of  entering  into  theinouiry  mainly  depend^ 
on  the  instruments  by  which  that  inquiry  will  be  conducted.  Whom  does  thij 
French  minister  propose  to  conduct  the  inquiry  on  the  part  of  France?  One  of  th^i 
highest  authorities  in  France;  one  who  is  universally  respected — the  Deke  d«j 
Broglie,  who  is  ready  to  sacrifice  political  power  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  u\ 
effect  that  great  object,  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade.  It  was  this  illostriou- 
individual  who  counselled  one  treaty,  and  concluded  tho  other  in  1831  and  1633  , 
and,  if  prejudices  are  to  operate  on  the  subject,  all  his  are  in  favour  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  treaty.  This  is  the  man  offered  by  the  French  government  to  tt«^ 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  any  measures  more  efficacious  than  tbe 
Right  of  Search  can  be  devised.  Whom  have  we  invited  to  a^ist  in  the  Inqaiii  *' 
Br.  Lushington,  a  man  who,  during  his  whole  life,  has  been  ready  to  sacrifice  politi- 
cal power  or  pecuniary  advantage  for  the  great  object  of  the  suppression  of  the  Sbvc 
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Tnd«.  This  b  what  we  ha?e  done  with  respect  to  the  Right  of  Search;  and  the 
Uoase  will  haTe  the  opportunity  of  seeing  by  the  official  papers  what  are  the  grounds 

00  which  the  government  has  acqniesced  in  the  proposed  inquiry,  and  what  are  the 
qualifications  by  which  that  acquiescence  was  accompanied.  Let  the  House  look 
to  the  two  men  appointed  to  conduct  the  inquiry — one  the  minister  wiio  signed  the 
treaty  giving  the  Right  of  Search;  and  the  other,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  the 
desire  he  hSk  manifeetod  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade;  and  then  I  will 
leave  the  House  to  judge  how  far  the  ministry  has  acted  witli  propriety  in  this  mat- 
ter. If  the  noble  loi3  dissents  from  our  policy,  I  hope  he  will  bring  forward  a 
motion  in  express  terms  reprobating  our  conduct,  and  then  we  shall  know  whether 
or  not  we  have  the  concurrence  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  having  under- 
tsken  this  ioquiiry.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  noble  lord  adverted  to  any  other  fact, 
excepting  that  at  the  concluding  part  of  his  speech,  he  made  some  observations  with 
respect  to  our  financial  and  commercial  policy.  Hon.  members  are  probably  all 
sware  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  House  this  day,  a  notice  was  given  that  I,  as  the 
organ  of  the  government  would,  on  an  earlv  day,  take  the  opportunity  of  stating  to 
the  House  a  general  outline  of  the  financial  and  commercial  policy  of  the  govern* 
ment.  This  notice  is  certainly  a  departure  from  the  usual  course,  for  it  is  customary 
thatao  communication  should  be  made  by  the  government  to  the  House  on  this  sub- 
ject until  the  months  of  April  or  May,  and  until  the  estimates  have  been,  in  great 
measure,  voted.  But  I  thought  it  would  be  better,  especially  when  allusion  is  made 
io  the  Qneen^s  Speech  to  a  measure  of  such  importance  as  the  continuance  of  the 
locome  Tax,  not  to  adhere  to  established  precedents  with  respect  to  the  period  of 
making  a  statement  of  financial  policy,  but  at  once  to  place  before  the  House  a 
geoenu  outline  of  that  policy.  It  being  foreseen  that  alterations  are  to  be  made 
affecdng  probably,  certain  branches  of  commerce,  I  believe  that  an  early  declaration 
of  the  policy  of  the  government  is  by  far  the  wisest  course.  For  these  reasons, 
though  there  may  be  some  inconvenience  in  the  departure  from  ^tablished  rule,  yet 

1  wonld  not  allow  the  next  week  to  elapse  without  a  declaration  of  the  general  course 
of  the  financial  policy  of  the  government  I  have  said  that  I  wish,  with  respect  to 
the  Right  of  Search,  that  the  noble  lord  would  bring  the  subject  before  the  House 
bj  a  distinct  motion.  I  make  the  same  observation  with  regard  to  the  other  matter 
to  which  the  noble  lord  has  alluded.  I  wish  the  noble  lonl  would  fairly  take  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  to  whether  the  government  have  prejudiced 
tbebterests,  or  dishonoured  the  name  of  this  great  nation  by  comiug  to  an  amicable 
accommodation  with  France,  in  respect  to  the  afikir  of  Taliiti. .  I  am  most  desirous 
tiiat  we  should  know  the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  that  subject.  The 
Freoeh  government  is  denounced  for  having  made  concessions;  look  to  the  language 
io  the  French  Chambers.  I  will  not  refer  to  it  in  detail,  and  I  will  not  impute  to 
those  eminent  men,  bv  whom  the  language  I  refer  to  is  used,  that  it  is  their  desire 
merely  to  embarrass  the  ministry;  but  when  I  see  men  like  M.  Dupin  and  Count 
Mol^  coming  forward  and  making  such  declarations  as  I  have  indicated;  when  I  see 
another  grisat  man,  whom  I  hold  in  respect,  occupying  a  high  position  in  bis  coun- 
tiy,  and  distingaished  in  literature  (M.  .Thiers),  declaring  that  the  French  govern- 
meat  baa  diahononred  Fraooe  by  concessions  to  England — and  when  I  hear  also 
that  the  English  government  is  said  to  have  dishonoured  England  by  concessions  to 
France,  I  do  see  £bat  it  is  possible  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  cordial  under- 
itantling  between  the  two  countries,  by  fastening  on  one  concession  made  by  this 
goTemment  as  humiliating,  and  at  the  same  time  intoning  on  the  wise  policy  of  the 
(ranaaction;  and  I  wish  the  House  of  Commons  to  have  the  opportunity  of  declaring 
its  opinioD  as  to  whether  or  not  the  course  we  have  taken  in  making  an  accommodu- 
tifiD  with  France  be  honourable  to  both  parties,  and  whether  or  not  it  was  dictated 
br  wisdom,  and  was  consistent  with  justice  ?  But  I  will  not  anticipate  the  discus- 
lion  on  the  afiair.  As  1  have  before  said,  it  is  not  c<jrrect  to  say  that  we  boasted  of 
wisdom,  and  though  we  took  credit  for  justice  and  moderation,  we  at  the  same  time 
applied  the  terms  to  both  countries.  1  he  House  can  judge  whether  the  statements 
made  this  night  on  the  Queens  Speech,  vrith  respect  to  the  condition  of  trade,  of 
refeone,  with  respect  to  the  general  condition  of  tranquillity  in  this  country,  and 
the  absence  of  political  excitement  in  Great  Britain  at  least,  do  not  afford  indications 
of  thai  tmproTement  on  which  her  Migesty  has  felt  justified  io  congratulating  the 
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eountry.  I  shall  have  measures  shortly  of  great  importance  to  propose,  and  the 
House  will  then  have  the  opportunity  of  determining  whether,  while  the  administra- 
tion  of  affairs  has  been  conducted  by  us,  the  condition  of  the  country  has  deteriorated, 
or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  its  condition  has  been  such  as  to  iudoce  the  House  to 
continue  to  us  its  confidence,  without  which  no  government  can  condnet  paUic 
affairs,  and  without  which  (the  noble  lord  must  foi*give  me  for  telling  him)  do 
government  ought  to  renudn  in  office. 
Address  agr^  to. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT— THE  BUDGET. 
Tkbrvary  14,  1845. 

The  House  in  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Sib  Robert  Pbbl  said — Mr.  Greene,  although,  Sir,  I  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  the  discharge  of  official  duties,  and  although  I  have  frequently  hadoccs- 
sion  to  address  this  Hou^e  on  matters  of  great  public  concern,  yet  I  cannot  approscii 
the  discussion  of  that  subject  which  I  am  now  called  upon  to  discuss  without  gre<t 
anxiety,  and  without  a  deep  consciousness  how  imperfect  and  uiadequate  will  be  the 
exi)lanation  which  I  shall  be  enabled  to  give.  But,  Sir,  though  I  rise  under  some 
disadvantage,  from  the  period  of  the  year  at  which  this  statement  will  be  made,  yet. 
after  the  announcement  contained  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  that  her  Majesty's 
government  meant  to  propose  a  continuance  of  the  income-tax  for  a  forther  limited 
period,  we  felt  that  we  had  no  alternative — whatever  might  be  the  precedents,  aoi} 
whatever  might  be  the  ordinary  course  as  to  financial  statements — but  at  the  earlic-ft 
day  to  submit  to  the  House  and  the  country  the  general  views  of  her  Maje$tj*s 
government  with  respect  to  our  financial  position  and  our  future  commerdal  poller. 
Sir,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  present  to  the  House  a  general  view  of  the  preseot 
financial  position  of  the  country;  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  probable  revenue;  and 
to  discuss  the  great  question — whether  it  be  consistent  with  the  public  interest  that 
the  present  amount  of  expenditure  should  be  retained,  or  whether  it  be  not  fitting 
that  there  should  be,  in  respect  of  some  important  branches  of  the  public  service,  aa 
increased  vote  beyond  the  expenditure  of  preceding  years.  If  the  House  should 
entertain  that  proposition  for  the  reasons  which  I  shall  adduce,  it  will  then  be 
incumbent  on  me  to  propose  for  the  consideration  of  parliament  whether  it  be  fitting 
that  that  increased  expenditure  shall  be  made  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue, 
or  whether  it  be  more  advisable  that  that  tax  imposed  in  the  year  1842  on  property 
and  income  shall  be  continued  for  a  further  limited  period,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
providing  efficientlv  for  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  and  for  enaUiog  parlis- 
ment  to  reduce  and  repeal  other  taxes  bearing  more  immediately  on  the  industry  sod 
eommercial  enterprise  of  the  community.  Sir,  I  am  convinced,  on  the  one  hind, 
that  this  House  will  duly  apureciate  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  I  thus  under- 
take, and  that,  whatever  be  its  difficulties  on  account  of  my  inadequacy  to  conteiid 
with  them,  those  difficulties  will  not  be  aggravated  by  any  want  of  patient  sod 
indulgent  attention  on  the  part  of  thfe  House;  and.  Sir,  on  the  other,  I  sbali 
attempt,  on  this  occasion,  to  lay  before  the  House  as  fully  and  as  comprehensirelr 
as  I  can  all  those  considerations  which  appear  to  me  the  proper  elements  of  \tf 
future  decisions.  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  statement  or  make  any  observations 
connected  with  past  party  considerations.  I  shall  make  no  invidious  contra5ts; 
nothing  shall  fall  from  me  to-night  which  can  prevent  any  gentleman  from  exercis- 
ing, in  respect  to  such  important  matters,  a  dispassionate  judgment,  nninfiueoced 
by  mere  considerations  of  party.  I  know  I  must  necessarily  touch  on  topics  that 
have  been,  and  will  be  again,  1  doubt  not,  the  subjects  of  fierce  political  contention; 
but  I  shall  postpone  that  contention  to  some  future  period,  and  I  shall  to-niglit, 
attempt,  as  I  said  before,  fairly  and  dispassionately,  to  lay  before  the  House  the 
present  financial  position  of  the  country,  and  explain  the  views  of  govemmeot  in 
respect  to  the  course  of  policy  we  propose  to  adopt.  Sir,  I  will,  in  the  first  instaoee, 
begin  by  referring  to  that  estimate  or  the  finances  and  expenditure  of  the  country 
which  was  made  by  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  be 
last  brought  the  budget  under  consideration  of  parliament.    My  right  hon.  friend. 
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ifwakiog,  I  think,  at  tfae  latter  end  of  April,  1844,  calculated  the  revenae  for 
the  eorrent  year  (that  is,  for  the  vear  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1845)  at  £51,790,000. 
Mj  ri^t  bon.  friend  calculated  the  expenditure  at  j&48,643yOOO  leaving  an  estimated 
sarplas  of  £3, 147,000.  That  calculation  was  disturbed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  a 
reduction  of  taxation  to  the  amount  of  £400,000.  I  allude  to  the  abolition  of  the 
wool  duly,  and  to  the  duty  on  glass,  remitted  at  a  subsequent  period  of  the  session ; 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  credit  was  taken  for  a  demand  of  £400,000  on  account 
of  the  expenditure  for  the  expedition  to  China,  which  vote  it  was  not  necessary  to 
apply;  and,  therefore,  the  estimated  expenditure  of  my  right  hon.  friend  involved  a 
saving  on  the  one  side  exactly  balancing  the  reduction  of  taxation  on  the  other. 
My  right  hon.  friend  stated  at  the  same  time  that,  in  consequence  of  postponing 
the  payment  of  £769,900  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  payments  on  dividends 
redttced,  the  apparent  surplus  would  he  reduced  by  that  amount  to  a  real  surplus 
of  £2,376,930.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating  that  that  surplus,  as 
estimated  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  was,  in  point  of  fact  (making  up  the  account  to 
tbe  5th  of  January),  very  considerably  exceeded.  It  will  appear  by  the  balance 
sheet,  referring  to  tbe  revenue  and  expenditure  up  to  the  5th  of  January,  that  there 
WBs  a  surpios  of  £3,357,000.  Instead  of  £51,790,000,  tbe  sum  calculated  upon  by 
my  right  hon.  friend,  the  amount  of  net  receipt  of  revenue  on  the  5th  of  January 
was  £54,003,000.  That  increase  chiefly  arose  from  the  increased  receipt  of  the 
co^toma.  Instead  of  £21,500,000,  as  estimated  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  tbe  actual 
receipt  was,  up  to  the  5th  of  January,  £22,500,000.  Tbe  excise,  which  was  taken 
by  my  right  hon.  friend  at  £13,000,000,  actually  produced  £13,308,000.  There  was 
some'moaey  received  under  the  treaty  with  China,  amounting  to  £385,000  for  which 
my  right  hon.  friend  had  not  taken  credit ;  and  the  result  was,  on  the  5  th  of  January 
lut,  an  actual  income  of  £54,000,000,  instead  of  the  estimated  income  of  £51,790,000. 
Tbe  expenditure  on  the  5th  of  January,  1845,  on  accouot  of  debt  and  consolidated 
food,  amounted  to  £32,862,000,  and  on  account  of  the  payment^  then  made  for 
tbe  Army  and  Navy  and  other  public  services,  £17,784,000,  making  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  je50,646,000,  and  leaving  a  surplus,  as  it  appears  on  that  account, 
tmoonting^  to  £3,357,000.  At  the  same  time,  although  that  is  tbe  actual  account, 
as  it  appears  on  the  5th  of  January,  yet  the  House  will  be  naturally  anxious  to  have 
so  estioiate  of  tbe  account  as  it  will  probably  appear  on  the  5th  of  April  next. 
The  House  will  of  course  recollect  that  at  the  periou  of  which  I  am  speaking,  I  can 
only  submit,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  an  estimate  rather  than  a  positive  statement; 
but  certainly  I  have  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  balance,  comparing  tbe 
pn>bable  receipts  of  revenue  within  the  year,  on  the  5th  of  April  next,  with  the 
probable  expenditure,  will  amount  to  a  sum  of  above  £5,000,000,  for  the  year. 
That  account,  to  one  cursorily  reading  the  papers  presented  to  tbe  House,  will 
appear  rather  confused,  on  account  of  tbe  arrangements  which  have  been  necessa- 
nij  made  in  the  different  quarters  of  tbe  year,  for  the  payment  of  tbe  public 
eroiitor.  At  one  period,  if  you  take  the  year  to  end  on  a  particular  day  of  one 
quarter,  the  charge  for  the  debt  will  appear  considerably  more  than  the  same  charge 
for  another  year  terminating  on  the  same  day  of  another  quarter.  I  wiU  not  trouble 
the  House  with  minute  detaib  on  this  point,  but  I  think  it  may  be  safely  esti- 
mated (and  I  am  readv  to  lay  before  the  House  as  exact  and  complete  a  statement 
of  our  financial  condition  as  I  can) — I  think,  I  say,  the  House  may  calculate 
upon  onr  being  in  possession,  on  the  5th  of  April  next,  of  a  surplus  of  revenue 
received  during  that  year,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of,  at  the  very  least, 
£5,0001,000.  Now,  I  know,  as  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  ChanceUor  of  the 
Kxehcquer,  reminda  me,  that  this  sum  will  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  accounts, 
because,  the  sum  of  £2,000,000  has  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  Exchenuer  bills, 
OD  aceoont  of  the  opium  compensation.  1  do  not  wish,  however,  to  deal  to-night 
with  the  intricacies  of  accounts.  X  wish  to  state  to  tbe  House  what  is  the  real 
practical  position  of  the  finances,  severed  from  all  questions  of  the  mode  of  drawing 
op  the  annual  accounts ;  and  I  think  that  I  am  justified  in  stating  that  such  has 
been  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  apart  from  the  property-tax,  that  tbe 
turploa  will  be  as  I  have  stated,  viz.,  a  surplus  revenue  of  at  least  £5,000,000,  on 
the  5th  of  April  next,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure.  A  part  of  that  receipt 
of  revemw  is  made  up  from  temporary  and  casual  sources.     I  am  now  speaking  of  the 
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actual  receipt  of  revenue  within  that  year.  Ahout  £385,000  will  have  been  received 
on  account  of  China  money ;  there  are  other  small  sums  received  from  the  South 
Sea  Company ;  and,  taking  them  altogether,  perhaps  the  whole  amount  received 
from  casual  sources  will  be  ^500,000,  which  we  cannot  speak  of  as  permanent  supplies. 
Of  course  a  portion,  and  a  very  considerable  portion,  of  the  revenue  is  derived 
from  the  income-tax,  which  has  produced  £5,190,000.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
receipt  of  this  sum  from  various  casual  sources,  and  the  receipt  of  the  sum  I  have 
mentioned  on  account  of  the  income-tax,  the  revenue,  which  in  that  case  would  be 
derived  from  ordinary  permanent  sources,  would  not  quite  eaual  the  expenditure.  I 
think  the  best  course  which  I  can  now  take  is  to  submit  to  the  House  the  estimate  which 
has  been  prepared  by  my  right  hon.  friend  and  myself,  of  the  probable  receipt  of 
revenue  in  the  next  year.  I  have  no  right  to  assume  that  this  House  will  saoctioo  the 
continuance  of  the  income-tax,  and  I  think,  therefore,  it  will  be  better  that  I 
should,  iu  the  6rst  place,  estimate  the  revenue,  supposing  the  House  should 
determine  not  to  continue  the  income-tax.  We  are  disposed  to  estimate  the  receipt 
from  the  customs,  in  the  year  ending  the  5  th  of  April,  1846  (I  am  not  now  speaking 
of  the  probable  estimate  which  I  before  alluded  to,  and  which  I  shall  presently  lav 
before  you,  np  to  the  5th  of  April  in  the  present  year,  but  I  am  now  addres^Dg 
myself  to  the  prospects  of  the  coming  year,  from  the  5th  of  April  next,  to  the  5th  of 
April  1846),  at  £22,500,000.  But  there  has  been  a  very  large  receipt  from  the  datjr 
on  foreign  corn  this  year,  and  the  revenue  from  customs  has  also  been  a  very  large 
one,  independently  of  that  source,  and,  perhaps,  the  experience  of  past  yw% 
would  induce  us  not  to  calculate  too  confidently,  after  one  very  productive  year, 
on  the  necessary  continuance  of  the  equal  productiveness  of  the  customs*  duties. 
Making  an  abatement,  therefore,  on  account  of  the  probiAility  that  the  eom  duty 
received  in  the  next  year  will  not  equal  the  amount  received  in  the  present,  and  heai^ 
ing  in  mind  that  the  last  year  has  been  one  of  a  productive  customs'  revenae,  wt 
are  not  inclined  to  take  the  estimate  for  the  coming  year  at  more  than  £22,000.000. 
The  excbe  was  estimated  to  produce  £13,000,000,  and  it  did  produce  £13,300,000. 
We  feel  ourselves  warranted  in  estimating  it  at  £13,500,000  for  the  coming  year, 
because,  there  has  been  for  some  time  past  a  progressive  increase  in  the  excise 
revenue,  and  because  it  has  been  found  by  exjienence  that  the  excire  recovers  mora 
slowly  from  depression  than  almost  any  other  branch  of  the  revenue.  During  s 
period  of  distress,  habits  of  economy  are  formed,  which  after  the  removal  of  the 
pressure  continue  to  operate,  and  tne  excise  then  recovers  less  rapidly  than  the 
customs;  but  still  experience  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  where  the  improvement 
has  been  progressive,  it  will  go  on  advancing,  and  that  we  may  be  warranted,  there- 
fore, in  estimating  the  excise  revenue  in  the  coming  year  at  £13,500,000.  The 
Stamps  we 'propose  to  take  at  nearly  the  sum  which  will  be  actually  produced  this 
year,  that  is,  £7,100,000;  the  taxes,  that  is,  the  land  and  assessed  taxes,  we  estimate 
at  £4,200,000.  The  post-ofiiee  revenue,  we  feel  ourselves  warranted,  from  the  in- 
crease of  it  during  the  last  year,  and  the  facilities  which  have  been  recentlT  given 
for  an  increase  of  foreign  correspondence  in  estimating  (as  the  probable  produce  of 
next  year)  at  £700,000 ;  it  has  actually  produced  £690,000,  and,  therefore,  that 
seems  a  reasonable  estimate.  The  Crown  lands  produced  £155,000,  and  we  take 
them  at  £150,000 ;  the  miscellaneous  we  will  take  at  nearly  the  same;  it  actually 
produced  £250,000.  I  have  here  been  speaking  of  the  ordinary  permanent  soorces 
of  revenue ;  the  total  amount  of  permanent  revenue  ,which  we  estimate  for  the 
coming  year  will  be  £47,900,000.  We  calculate  that  during  the  coming  year  we 
shall  receive  £600,000  of  China  money,  not  receipt,  above  any  demands  to  be  met ; 
and  even  if  the  House  should  refuse  its  sanction  to  the  continuance  of  the  income- 
tax,  we  still  shall  be  entitled  to  take  credit  for  the  receipt  of  half  a  year^ 
income-tax,  amounting  to  £2,600,000;  and,  therefore,  on  the  5th  of  April  1846,ve 
shall  be  enabled  to  add  to  the  ordinary  permanent  revenue  for  that  *year  two  sums 
of  £2,600,000,  and  £600,000,  on  account  of  China  money,  making  a  total  of  revenue, 
even  if  the  income-tax  be  discontinued,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1846,  of  £51,100,000. 
I  will  now  state  what  would  be  the  demand  upon  that  amount  of  revenue,  supposing 
the  estimates  which  were  voted  last  year  were  continued  at  their  present  amount, 
and  there  were  no  increased  demands  made  of  expenditure.  ^The  chai^  for  the  debt 
we  can  of  course  calculate ;  the  charge  for  the  debt  in  the  year  ending  t£e  5ih  of  Apnl, 
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1846,  wDl  be  ^^,450,000;   w«  shall  theu  have  the  full  advantaffe  of  the  rvdaetioQ 
which  took  place  last  Tear  id  the  interest  of  the  three-and-a-half  per  cents.    The 
charge  for  the  debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  will  be  next  year  £28,450,000.     The 
eharge  cm  the  consolidated  fund  we  take  at  £2,400,000,  making  a  total  of  £30,850,000, 
00  oecoant  of  the  debt  and  fixed  charges  on  the  consolidated  fund.     The  estimates 
voted  last  year  amounted  to  £17,700.000;  the  total  chai^ge,  therefore,  assuming  (lie 
estimates  to  remain  unaltered,  would  be  £48,557,000.     Deduct  that  sum  from  the 
total   reTenne— that  is,   £48,557,000  from  £51,110,000,  and  there  will  still   be 
left  a  surplus,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1846,  of  £2»543,000,  assuminjT  our  estimate  of 
revenue  to  be  correct.     I  hope  the  House  will  pardon  the  leugth  ofthese  details ;   I 
know  not  how  I  can  discharge  this  duty,  unless  I  make  this  trespass  upon  its 
patience  by  entering  into  them.    If  I  were  to  deduct  from  the  revenue  of  the  next 
year  the  receipt  of  the  income-tax,  and  the  casual  and  temporary  receipt  from  China 
money,  ood  assume  that  to  be  the  amount  of  revenue  in  the  following  years — that  is, 
the  year  ending  5th  of  April,  1 847,  and  assuming  the  expenditure  to  remain  the  same, 
there  would  in  that  case  be  a  small  deficiency  of  revenue  as  compared  with  expendi- 
ture.    Now,  Sir,  the  question  is,  whether  or  not  we  are  justified  in  making  a  de- 
mand foT  increased  Mpenditure  on  account  of  the  public  service?— and  I  feel  it  to 
be  of  the  atflaust  importance  to  attempt  to  satisfy  the  House  that  the  demand  which 
we  inteoded  to  make  is  a  just  demand.    I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  no  financial 
procperi^v  no  surplus  of  revenue,  relieves  a  government  from  the  paramount  obli- 
gation of  considering  whether,  consistently  with  the  public  interests,  a  saving  can 
be  made  in  the  public  expenditure.    There  is  no  more  justification  for  unnecessary 
and  profuse  expenditure  when  yoinr  revenue  is  flourishing,  than  when  your  revenue 
'»  failing.     I  am  under  just  as  stringent  obligations  to  justify  increased  demands 
apoo  the  public  purse,  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  £5,000,000,  as  I  should  be  if  there 
were  no  surplus  at  all.     It  is  impossible.  Sir,  for  my  right  hon.  friend  and  myself  to 
have  perforraed  that  duty  which  has  devolved  upon  us  within  the  last  short  period, 
of  reviewing  the  taxation  of  this  countrv,  of  seeing  how  many  taxes  there  are  which 
it  would  be  most  desirable  to  reduce,  if  considerations  of  public  weight  and  public 
imerest  permitted,  without  fully  estimating  the  importance  of  making  every  practi- 
cable  saving  in  the  public  expenditure  which  would  permit  the  continued  reouction 
of  taxation.    At  the  same  time  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  generally  prevalent  an 
erroneous  conception  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  public  expenditure,  and  the 
means  of  making  redactions  in  its  amount.    It  is  generally  supposed  that  all  that 
portion  of  the  public  expenditure  which  does  not  consist  of  payments  to  the  public 
ereditors  is  a  fund  which  is  available  for  the  purposes  of  reduction.    But  that  is  not 
tbe  case.  .  If  you  take  the  expenditure  of  the  present  year,  amounting  to  £48,243,000, 
Tou  will  find  that  it  consists  of  the  following  charges  : — There  is  £28,450,000  on  ac- 
count of  tbe  payment  of  interest  to  the  public  creditor.    The  naval  and  military 
half-pay,  and  civil  compensations,  amount  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £4,991,000.    The 
charges  actually  fixed  on  the  consolidated  fund  amount  to  £1,878,000.    In  those 
charges  axe  included  the  provisions  for  the  judicial  establishments,  as  there  are  in- 
cliuled  in  the  amount  of  £4,991,000  for  naval  and  military  half-pay,  and  civil  com- 
peasations.     There  are  also  the  Russian  Dutch  loan,  and  various  other  permanent 
charges  independent  of  the  debt,  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  parliament, 
tmouoting  in  the  whole  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £35,309,000.    Deducting  that  sum 
from  the  £48,243.000,  which  constitutes  the  total  charge  of  the  expenditure,  there 
does  not  remain  more  than  a  "sum  of  £13,000,000  appropriated  for  the  public  service 
in  respect  to  which,  so  far  as  the  executive  government  is  concerned,  reductions  can 
be  fnade.     You  may  say  that  the  charge  for  naval  and  military  pensions  is  too  high, 
and  ought  to  have  been  reduced ;  but  I  am  now  distinguishing  the  amount  of  charges 
<ine  to  tbe  public  creditor,  and  which  has  actually  received  the  sanction  of  parba- 
meot,  from  that  amount  of  the  public  charges  which  depends  on  the  annual  estimate, 
>nd  which  is  immediately  under  the  control  of  the  executive  government,  and  is 
snnually  voted  by  parliament.     The  total  amount  of  that  sum  will  not  exceed  in  the 
present  year  £12,933,000,    Among  the  other  charges  which  have  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  psrliament,  is  the  charge  for  the  civil  list.    And  here  I  may  be  permitted  to 
uy,  thai  any  executive  government  that  would  have  a  due  regard  to  the  exercise  of 
»  wtis  and  judicious  economy,  could  not  do  better  than  follow  the  example  which 
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has  been  set  them  by  the  control  exercised  over  her  own  ezpenditore  by  the  tovcrdgB. 
A  settlement  was  made  of  the  civil  list  on  her  accession  to  the  throne.  On  the 
occasion  of  her  marriage  no  addition  was  made  to  that  civil  list.  It  has  plcued 
God  to  bless  that  marriage  by  the  birth  of  four  children,  which  has  made  a  coda- 
derable  additional  demand  upon  the  civil  list.  In  the  course  of  last  year  three 
sovereigns  visited  this  country ;  two  of  them  the  most  powerful  aoverei^^  in  tbt 
habitable  globe— the  Emperor  ofRussia  and  the  King  of  the  French.  Those  visits 
of  necessity,  created  a  considerable  increase  of  expenditure ;  but  throuffh  that  wise 
system  of  economy,  which  is  the  only  source  of  true  magnificence,  her  Majesty  was 
enabled  to  meet  every  charge,  and  to  give  a  reception  to  those  sovereigns  which 
struck  every  one  by  its  magnificence,  without  adding  one  tittle  to  the  burdens  of  the 
country.  And  I  am  not  required,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty,  to  preas  for  the  tttn 
expenditure  of  one  single  shilling  on  account  of  those  unforeseen  causes  of  increased 
expenditure.  I  think  that  to  state  this,  is  only  due  to  the  personal  credit  of  her 
Majesty,  who  insists  upon  it  that  there  shall  be  every  magnificence  required  by  bcr 
station,  but  without  incurring  a  single  debt.  I  know  it  nmy  be  said  that  I  have  aot 
adverted  to  other  sources  of  reduction  in  the  public  expenditure.  It  may  be  eaid 
that  oflices  might  be  abolished,  and  that  emoluments  might  be  reduced.  I  admit 
that  no  office  ought  to  be  retained  which  is  not  necessary  for  the  public  service.  I 
admit  that  no  emolument  attached  to  any  office  ought  to  be  retained  which  is  not 
necessary  to  secure  the  faithful  and  efficient  performance  of  the  duties  neceasary  for 
the  public  service.  On  that  principle  we  are  entirely  agreed.  I  vindicate  no 
sinecures,  and  when  an  office  becomes  vacant,  we  go  through  that  process  which  hss 
been  so  frequently  recommended,  of  considering  if  the  retention  of  it  is  neccssaiy  for 
the  public  service,  and  if  the  emoluments  will  admit  of  redaction  consistently  wiib 
a  due  regard  for  the  public  interests.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  charges  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  extent  of  the  reveotw 
establishment  is  not  merely  to  secure  an  efficient  collection  of  the  money  due  to  the 
state,  but  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  facility  should  be  given  for 
the  transaction  of  commercial  business.  It  is  our  duty  to  reduce  those  establish- 
inents,  as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  public  convenience.  I  do  not  vindicate  the 
retention  of  one  single  useless  officer;  but  the  public  is  interested  in  giving  to  the 
despatch  of  public  business  every  facility  that  can  be  given  consistently  with  a  due 
regard  to  economy,  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned  that  the 
revenue  ought  to  be  collected  at  the  least  possible  expense,  and  that  yon  OHght  U* 
make  every  reduction  you  can,  upon  that  point  I  apprehend  there  can  be  no  diiferenoe 
of  opinion.  But,  still,  after  that  admission,  you  will  find  that  the  subject  has  con* 
stantly  occupied  the  attention  of  every  government,  and  that  great  reductions  from 
time  to  time  have  been  made.  But  it  would  be  a  delusion  and  a  fallacy  to  expect 
that  you  can  materially  reduce  the  public  burdens  by  any  diminution  of  the  salanes 
of  the  persons  employed.  At  the  same  time  it  might  he  said  that  those  great  public 
establishments  for  which  a  vote  is  taken  every  year,  and  which  constitute  the  main 
charge  on  the  revenue,  independent  of  the  fixed  charges — such  as  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  ordnance  of  the  country — may  admit  of  some  reductions.  I,  first  of 
all,  will  state  the  estimate  we  propose  for  the  expenditure  on  account  of  the  army. 
Now  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  that  expense  be  justifiable  or  not  withoot 
adverting  to  the  extent  of  the  colonial  empire  of  this  country.  In  point  of  fiict,  the 
main  expense  on  account  of  the  army  is  caused  by  the  extent  of  your  colonial  poy- 
sessions.  You  have  these  colonial  dependencies,  and  to  make  no  provision  for  the 
relief  of  the  troops  serving  in  them  would  be  inconsistent  with  humanity  in  the  first 
place,  and  inconsistent  with  prudence  in  the  second.  Apart  from  all  consideratioi» 
of  humanity,  in  point  of  economy  nothing  can  be  more  precious  than  the  life  sod 
health  of  a  soldier.  The  army  that  you  are  thus  obliged  to  possess  is  a  very  expensif  e 
and  complicated  machine,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  you  will  not  consult  true 
economy  if  you  permit  it  to  be  dislocated  and  deranged  by  attempts  at  reduction 
without  the  calculation  of  consequences.  Now,  in  the  year  1792,  which  has  fre- 
quently been  referred  to  as  the  criterion  of  what  our  military  estabUshments  ought 
to  lie— in  the  year  1792  you  had  22  colonial  dependencies;  in  the  year  1820  you  had 
84  colonial  dependencies;  and  in  the  present  year,  1845,  the  colonies,  which  were 
22  in  1792,  have  increased  to  45.    It  is  the  number  of  your  colonies,  and  the  dis- 
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penioD  <if  forces  employed  in  them,  that  leads  to  the  necessity  of  frequent  relief, 
md  imposes  on  yon,  with  reference  to  your  army  particularly,  as  distinguished  from 
the  armies  of  the  continental  powers,  in  order  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  that  force, 
a  considerable  annual  expenditure.  It  may  be  said  that  it  was  unwise  thus  to  ex- 
tend oar  colonial  empire;  but  I  deal  with  the  fact  that  you  have  colonies — ^that 
baTing  them  you  must  provide  a  competent  force  for  each,  and  that  having  a  com- 
petent force,  you  must  have  an  adequate  and  sound  system  for  relieving  the  soldiers 
in  them.  Sir,  I  should  be  unwilling,  though  I  know  our  colonies  are  expensive, 
and  I  know  they  are  nnmerons— I  should  be  unwilling  to  give  up  that  policv  which 
laid  the  foundation  in  different  parts  of  the  globe  of  dependencies  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  £kiglishmen,  speaking  the  English  language,  and  laying  the  foundation, 
perhaps,  in  future  times,  of  free,  populous,  and  commercial  states.  Ijookiog  to  our 
own  population,  looking  to  its  numbers,  looking  to  its  enterprise,  I  cannot  say  that 
I  think  it  is  unwise  to  provide  an  outlet  for  that  population,  and  a  wide  field  for  that 
enterprise.  Be  that  as  it  may,  though  it  may  be  attended  at  times  with  some  con« 
Bderable  expense,  you  must  remember  the  fact  that  you  have  at  the  present  moment 
forty-five  colonies  for  the  military  defence  of  which  you  must  provide.  For  the 
service  of  these  forty-five  colonies  you  have  a  force,  consisting,  first,  of  three  batta- 
lions of  guards;  of  fi,500  cavalry,  rank  and  file;  and  you  have  112  battalions  ofin- 
&ntry,  consisting,  rank  and  file,  of  92,500  men  ;  that  is  the  amount  of  the  British 
army  with  which  you  are  to  garrison  all  these  forty-five  colonies,  with  which  we  are 
to  provide  against  occasional  internal  commotion,  and  the  chance  of  foreign  attack, 
and  to  provide  also  for  the  service  of  the  country  at  home.  And  this  is  to  be  effect- 
ed, and  is  effected,  by  an  infantry  force  of  1 12  battalions,  amounting  to  92,500  rank 
aixl  file.  Now,  what  is  the  rule  established  with  regard  to  the  relief  of  the  soldiers? 
The  rula»ta  this.  That  a  regiment  shall  remain  ten  years  abroad,  and  five  at 
bome;  and  I  think  no  one  will  say  that  that  is  an  unreasonable  regulation,  or 
that  it  would  not  be  desirable,  for  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  that  every  regiment 
to  the  British  service  should,  if  reliefs  could  be  regularly  afforded,  not  remain 
more  than  ten  years  abroad,  and  that  it  should  have  the  advantage  of  remaining 
five  years  at  home.  After  the  return  of  a  regiment  it  generally  arrives  in  such  a 
ftate  that  it  requires  a  year  to  bring  it  into  an  efficient  condition.  Nevertheless, 
if  her  Majestv*s  eovernment  thought  it  consistent  with  true  economy,  with 
Iramanity,  and  wi£  the  efficiency  of  the  service  to  reduce  the  military  force,  it 
voold  be  their  bounden  duty  to  recommend  the  reduction.  But  what  is  the  fact 
vitb  regard  to  the  serricb  of  regiments  abroad  ?  Of  the  112  battalions  of  infantry 
in  the  British  service,  there  are  now  twenty-three  in  India,  fifty  are  serving 
in  the  colonies,  and  four  are  on  their  passage,  making  in  all  seventy-seven  bat- 
talions actually  employed  in  the  defence  of  your  colonial  empire.  You  have 
thirty-fire  battalions  at  home — not,  as  it  is  supposed  for  the  purpose  of  restraining 
the  population,  but  for  the  purpose — and  you  effect  it  incompletely — of  maintaining 
the  system  of  relief  for  your  regiments  serving  abroad.  Your  rule  is,  five 
Tfars  at  home,  but  ten  years  abroad;  but  you  have  not  been  able  to  adhere  to  it. 
The  military  force  that  you  have  at  home  does  not  enable  you  to  supply  the  demands 
ef  what  you  describe  as  a  necessary  relief.  Now  let  me  take  a  series  of  years,  from 
the  year*  1824  to  the  year  1842,  a  period  of  eighteen  years  of  profound  peace — at 
Wt  there  was  during  that  period  no  general  warfare,  though  there  were  occasional 
interruptions  to  tranquillity — from  1824  to  1842,  and  the  number  of  battalions  dur- 
ing that  time  has  remaioed  the  same,- namely,  112.  Now,  what  was  the  foreign 
ttnrioe  daring  that  period  the  average  service  of  the  whole  of  the  battalions — was  it 
ten  years  abroad  and  ^we  at  home?  For  the  whole  of  the  battalions  during  those 
eighteen  years,  the  colonial  service  was  fourteen  years,  and  only  four  at  home.  It 
may  be  said  that  I  speak  of  rank  and  file,  and  that  there  is  necessarily  a  number  of 
oflieers  included.  Now,  look  at  the  effect  of  attempting  to  reduce  the  number  of 
officers.  You  had  a  reduced  establishment  of  officers  in  India,  and  what  did  you 
bear  from  Sir  C.  Napier?  He  said  at  once,  you  have  so  reduced  your  number  of 
oflScers,  that  you  are  endangering  the  efficiency  of  your  regiments,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  increase  the  number  of  officers  in  consequence  of  his  representations. 
What  is  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  service  in  India  at  the  present  moment?  There 
are  twenty-three  battalkms  in  India,  twelve  of  them  whose  period  of  foreign  service 
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has  been  upwards  of  thirteen  years;  there  are  fotir  hattations  in  India  whoM  period 
of  service  has  been  upwards  of  twenty  years;  and  there  is  one  battalion  in  India  which 
has  been  on  foreign  serrice  for  twenty-three  years,  whieh  is  now  returning  home; 
and  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  five  years  at  home,  and  tlieo  be  sent  out  again  for  ten 
years,  when  it  comes  back  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years,  it  will  have  been  tbirty-thrae 
years  abroad  on  foreign  service,  and  five  at  home.  Now,  if  you  adhere  to  your  own 
rule  of  five  years  at  home  and  ten  years  abroad,  you  wonld  require  no  less  than  forty- 
seven  battalions  at  home.  If  you  said  that  regiments  in  Australia  and  India  should 
serve  ten  years,  you  would  require  ten  additional  battalions  at  home  to  gWe  them 
the  proper  relief.  Independently  of  the  dep6t  companies,  we  have  only  thirty-fite 
battalions  at  home;  and  I  ask  the  House  whether  her  Majesty *s  government  would  be 
acting  consistently  with  their  duty  if,  after  the  facts  which  I  have  stated,  they  reeoin- 
mended  a  diminution  of  the  British  Army?  I  know.  Sir,  that  some  temporary 
popularity  might  be  gained  bv  advbing  that  reduction ;  but  when  I  look  to  the  system 
of  relief,  however  imperfectly  those  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded,  with  the 
present  force  at  home,  are  carried  into  effect,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  consistent  with  sound  policy,  or  with  economy,  to  propose — while  yoa 
retain  your  vast  Colonial  empire — a  reduction  in  the  military  establishments  of  tbe 
conntry.  I  hope  the  House  will  excnse  me  for  dwelling  thus  in  detail  upon  our 
expenditure,  because,  as  I  said  before,  I  feel  that  no  financial  prosperity  can  justify 
any  increase  in  the  expenditure  which  can  be  avoided.  We  propose  no  increase  in 
our  military  establishments ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  think  it  eould  be 
desirable  to  recommend  to  the  House  to  diminish  the  military  force  of  this  eoontnr. 
Consequently,  we  propose  that  the  vote  for  the  army  estimates  in  the  present  year. 
shall  be  a  vote  of  £6.600,000,  the  same  as  the  last  year*s  estimate.  I  now  proceed 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  state  of  the  navy,  and  the  densawl  we  sbtU 
feel  it  our  duty  to  submit  to  the  House  for  an  increase  in  the  naval  estimates.  We 
shall  propore,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men 
serving  in  the  navy,  of  about  2,5<X>  more  than  those  that  are  now  actually  employed, 
and  of  about  4,000  more  men  than  those  voted  last  year.  We  shall  make  that 
proposal  on  the  following  |^rounds : — that  on  account  of  our  extended  eolonial  empire, 
and  the  new  commereial  interests  connected  with  it,  there  is  a  growing  necessity 
for  protection  of  our  commeree  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  Within  the  last 
few  years  three  great  naval  stations  have  grown  up  in  distant  ports  of  the  globe. 
There  is  one  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  one  in  the  Pacific,  and  one  m  the  China  sea;. 
Now  I  will  just  compare  the  number  of  men  employed  in  these  several  stodons  io 
1841,  with  the  number  of  men  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  employ ;  for,  really  we  had 
scarcely  any  option  to  exereise  with  respect  to  that  employment  in  the  oonr«e  of  tbe 
autumn  of  last  year.  In  1841,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  there  were  employed  690 
men.  Last  year,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  more  vigorous  attempt  for  the  8uppre»- 
sion  of  the  slave  trade,  there  were  employed  on  the  coast  of  Africa  2,590  men.  In 
the  Pacific,  in  the  year  1841,  there  were  employed  760  men;  in  the  last  year  there 
were,  and  there  are  at  present,  employed,  2,437  men.  In  the  China  seao,  in  1841, 
there  was  only  a  small  frigate.  I  believe  that  was  previous  to  the  comraeneement 
of  hostilities ;  but  our  ordinary  relations  with  China  were  conducted  by  the  oooaHooal 
presence  of  a  small  frigate.  But  at  the  present  time,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty 
which  we  entered  into  with  China,  there  are  employed  on  the  coast  of  China  2,I0J 
men.  W^e  have  attempted  to  reduce  the  number.  In  the  China  treaty,  however, 
there  is  a  stipulation  that  we  should  have  one  vessel  off  each  of  the  five  ports  at 
which  our  commerce  was  to  be  carried  on.  We  attempted  to  reduee  the  number. 
We  tried  to  adopt  the  plan  of  having  a  steam-boat  to  pay  occasional  visits  to  those 
ports.  But  we  were  immediatelv  met  by  the  strongest  representations  from  tbe  moM 
eminent  authorities — from  Sir  llenry  Pottinger,  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Davis— 
earnestly  entreating  us,  in  consideration  of  the  new  state  of  things,  our  new  relations 
and  of  the  importance  of  imposing  a  check  upon  those  who  frequented  these  ports 
and  preventing  any  infraction  of  the  Chinese  laws,  immediately  to  despatch  ao 
additional  force;  and  so  convinced  were  we  of  the  justness  of  the  represenuticns 
thus  made  to  us,  that  we  at  once  acceded  to  the  demand  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  ard 
Mr.  Davis,  and  despatched  an  additional  foree  to  the  China  seas.  Now  comparing, 
in  these  three  stationa*  the  nnmber  of  men  employed  in  1841  with  that  employed  at 
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pnse&t,  there  is  an  actual  increase  in  the  number  employed  now  of  about  6,000  men 
on  those  stations.  It  would  not  be  proper  to  go  into  more  minute  details;  but  the 
House  will  recollect  what  took  place  in  the  course  ^of  the  last  year — the  com- 
pkiots  made  that  we  had  not  a  sufficient  force  at  this' island  or  that;  and  if  I  had 
the  opportunity,  I  certainly  believe  that  I  could  convince  every  dispassionate  mind 
that  we  could  not  with  safety  or  wisdom  reduce  the  force  that  we  now  have  either  in 
China  or  the  Pacific  Not,  indeed,  that  an  increase  is  wanted  for  any  purpose  of 
war  or  oppression ;  but  our  commerce  is  greatly  extending  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America*  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  presence  of  a  British  vessel  has  very 
great  eflfect  in  maintaining  relations  of  peace.  I  am  sure  that  upon  those  three 
stations  alone  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  men  employed  at  a  distance  from 
this  country  of  not  less  than  6,000.  You  must  observe,  too,  that  tlie  very  dispersion 
of  your  naval  force  has  an  efiect  like  that  produced  by  the  dispersion  of  the  army. 
T)^  necessity  of  having  your  naval  force  dispersed  over  the  habitable  globe,  does  in 
fact  diminish  the  efficiency  of  the  naval  force  at  home.  We  purpose,  therefore, 
with  perfect  confidence  in  the  Justice  of  the  requisition,  to  increase  the  naval  force 
for  the  present  year  by  4000  men.  Now,  the  charge  fur  the  expenditure  caused  by 
that  increaae  will  be  £184,000.  And  here  let  me  add,  that  I  do  not  intend  this 
increase  merely  upon  the  gproond  of  protection  to  our  distant  possessions.  For  I  do 
Mj  without  hesitation,  that  I  think  it  is  of  great  importance  that  this  country 
ihoM  have  the  means  of  perfecting  discipline,  of  improving  its  officers,  and  of 
having  ready  at  its  command  a  certain  number  of  ships  of  the  line.  I  do  not  beiieve 
that  it  ought  to  give,  or  that  it  would  give,  any  cause  for  jealousy,  if  this  country 
ibonld  have  at  its  command  a  fieet  of  nine  or  ten  sail  of  the  line.  It  is  of  great 
ioportanee  that  opportunity  should  be  given  for  our  vessels  to  act  together — ^it  is  of 
great  importance  that  we  should  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  sailing  and  other 
qualities  of  vessels,  and  we  have  no  means  of  doing  so  efficiently,  unless  we  are  enabled 
to  send  tbem  to  sea.  But,  Sir,  I  am  afraid  that  the  approbation  of  the  gallant  officer 
opposite  (CfoC.  Napier)  will  be  neatraliaed  by  the  duapprobation  of  some  hon.  gen- 
tiemen  who  alt  behind  him,  and  who  oaay  not  be  ao  eonvinced  of  the  policy  of  this 
increased  expenditure  as  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman  himself.  We  do  not.  Sir, 
propose  this  increase  under  any  apprehension  of  war ;  we  do  not  propose  it  witli 
any  view  whatever  to  aggression,  but  in  the  conviction  that  it  b  proper  and  politic 
that  this  country  should  have  at  its  command  a  few  line  of  battle  ships  to  place 
where  she  will.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  men  by  4,000  will  not  enable  you  if 
▼oa  attend  to  the  requisition  for  the  protection  of  your  commerce  in  distant  parts  of 
the  gk>be,  to  have  more  than  ten  sail  of  the  line.  Sir,  it  b  also  impossible,  I  think, 
for  this  House  to  overlook  the  progpness  which  is  now  making  in  improving  steam 
narigation.  Last  year  this  House  sanctioned  a  vote  for  two  basins  for  the  construction 
and  repair  of  steam-vessels — one  at  Portsmouth  and  another  at  Devonport.  We  shall, 
therefore,  propose  to  take  a  vote  in  the  present  year  for  proceeding  with  the  for- 
mation of  those  basins  which  received  the  sanction  of  the  House  last  year.  The 
vote  I  propose  to  ask  for  is,  187,000.  We  shall  also  take  a  vote  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  us  to  muntain  the  steam  navy  of  this  country,  I  shall  propose,  I  say,  a 
vote  to  give  us  the  means  of  constructing  vessels  which  shall  keep  up  in  this  country  a 
reipeetable  steam  navy  suited  to  a  peace  establishment.  Now,  Sir,  on  account  of  the 
^rvices  connected  with  the  Navy,  and  of  the  ordnance  in  immediate  subordination 
to  the  Navy,  there  will  be  this  year  an  increase  in  the  estimates  of  nearly  £1000,000. 
The  estimate  which  1  will  now  present  to  the  House  is  for  the  totu  expenditure 
for  the  year  ending  April  1846.  The  charge  for  the  debt  is  £28,395,000,  for  the 
ixed  chai^ges  on  the  consolidated  fund  £2,400,000,  being  a  total  of  £30,795,000. 
The  vote  of  supply  for  the  Army  is  £6,678,000,  for  the  -Navy  £6,986,000,  for 
the  ordnanee  £2,142,000,  for  the  miscellaneous  estimates  £3,200,000,  being  together 
<£1>(,S95,00(^  and  added  to  the  charge  for  the  debt,  and  for  the  fixed  charges  on 
the  consolidated  fund  £49,690,000.  For  the  revenue  of  the  next  year  I  will  take 
^1,100,000.  The  charges  for  the  present  year,  £49,690,000.  For  this  increased 
npenditore,  the  revenue  for  next  year,  even  if  the  House  did  not  determine  upon  the 
mntinuaiioe  of  the  property  tax,  would  provide.  That  revenue  as  I  have  said,  will 
amoost  to  £91,100,000,  and  the  charge  anticipated  being  £49,690,000,  on  the  5th 
Ajnil,  1846,  there  would  still  be  a  surplus  of  revenue  with  the   balf-year*a 
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property  tax  which  is  yet  to  be  reoeiTed.    I  am  not  now  estimating  the . 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  eountnr.    I  am  stating  what  will  be  the  state  of 
our  finances  on  the  5th  April  1846,  with  the  proposed  increase  of  expenditore.    It 
is  quite  clear  that  if  this  expenditure  were  to  be  continued,  and  if  the  inoome  Ux 
was  not  to  be  renewed,  unless  there  were  to  be  some  considerable  increaw  in  the 
public  revenue  from  other  sources,  there  would  probably  be  a  deficiency  in  the 
years  following.  I  have  thus  attempted  to  lay  before  the  House  the  present  fioaocial 
condition  of  the  country ;   I  have  estimated  the  revenue  to  the  5tb  April  next, 
and  also  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April  1846;   and  I  have  also  hud  bef\}re 
the  House  what  will  be  the  amount  of  expenditure  her  Majesty^s  governmeDt, 
with  a  provident  care  for  the  public  interests,  will  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  recom* 
mend  to  the  House.     The  next  question  that  arises  is — ^and  it  is  a  most  importsnt 
one — in  what  manner  this  increase  of  expenditure  is  to  be  provided  for?    Wiliyoa 
run  the  risk  of  entailing  a  deficiency  in  future  years,  by  making  no  provi«on  for 
the  time  to  come,  and  seeing  that  in  1846  the  revenue  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  in- 
creased expenditure,  will  you  postpone  the  consideration  of  wliat  will  be  fitting  to  do 
until  that  year  shall  have  expired?     Her  majesty^s  government  do  not  consider  that 
timt  would  be  a  prudent  course,  or  that  they  would  be  doing  tlieir  duty  by  acting 
without  regard  to  the  future  condition  of  the  country.     I  know  it  does  not  con- 
duce to  popularity  to  make  a  proposition  for  increased  or  for  continued  taxation; 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  a  government  to  consider  the  prospects  of  the  future  as  well 
as  the  present  exigencies  of  the  country,  and  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the  public  in- 
terest demands  a  continuance  of  taxation,  even  though  it  may  be  unpopulsr,  it 
becomes  their  duty  respectfully  to  submit  to  this  House  the  consideration  of  s 
proposal  on  that  important  subject.    We  are  convinced  that  it  is  our  duty  to  propo» 
a  continuance  of  the  property  tax  for  a  further  period ;  and  before  1  am  led  to  a^k 
the  assent  of  this  House,  or  any  gentleman  in  this  House,  to  that  proposal,  I  fed 
ft  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  explain,  as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  do,  whit 
are  the  views  of  her  Majesty's  government  with  respect  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
surplus  revenue  which  will  be  placed  at  their  disposal  after  fully  providing  for 
every  exigency  of  the  public  service.    I  know  well,  as  the  noble  lord  opposite 
stated  the  other  night,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  question, 
abstractedly,  can  the  property  tax  be  continued  or  not  ?  without  knowing  what  are 
the  measures  in  respect  of  relief  from  taxation  which  would  follow  as  a  conseqaencc 
of   its  continned   imposition.      Let  me  assume  for  the  present  —  and  I  merely 
assume  it  for  the  purpose  of  argument  and  to  make  my  statement  more  dear— 
let  me  assume,    1    repeat,   for    the  present,  that  the  House  has  granted   the 
continuance  of  the  property  tax.     I  will  then  give  a  short  estimate  of  the  revenue 
arising  from  it,  together  with  other  sources.     Suppose,  then,  the  property  tax  to  be 
continued,  the  estimate  of  the  revenue  for  the  next  year,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1846, 
aided  by  the  £5,200,000   of  the  property  tax  for  the  whole  year,  w<mld   be 
^53,700,000 ;  and  as  long  as  the  other  sources  of  the  revenue  renoain  equally  pro- 
ductive ,  and  as  long  as  the  property  tax  is  continued,  £58,700,000,  stiljeet  to  a 
reduction  of  £600,000,  will  be  the  amount  of  the  rerenue.    This  j^OO,000  is  the 
amount  received  as  China  money ;   it  will  be  continued  next  year ;  but  as  that  i« 
merely  a  temporary  addition,  I  think  it  is  better,  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  thej 
revenue  to  strike  it  out  altogether.  The  revenue  for  the  year,  then,  on  the  5th  of  A  pril, 
1846,  assuming  the  property  tax  to  be  continued,  deducting  this  sum  of  £600,000,  m'\\\\ 
be  £53,100,000.  The  charge  for  the  debt,  and  on  account  of  the  difierent  braoehes  of 
public  service,  will  be  £49,690,000 ;  so  that  there  will  be  left,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1 840. 
and  in  successive  years  as  long  as  the  income  tax  continues,  and  the  other  soiirees  of 
revenue  remain  eqnally  productive,  a  net  surplus  of  £3,409,000.    Thai  is  the  surplu* 
that  will  remain  if  the  House  should  acquiesce  in  the  proposal  which  I  shall  make  to 
increase  the  expenditure  on  the  Navy,  and  shall  also  determine  that  the  ioeome^tsA 
shall  be  continued.     1  now,  Sir,  approach  that  most  important  part  of  roy>taterD«Dt 
I  have  this  niglit  to  make,  namely,  what  is  the  mode  in  which  that  surplos,  or  acy 
part  of  that  surplus,  shall  be  applied  for  the  relief  of  taxation  ?    What  are  the   iu*| 
ducements,  a{>art  from  that  of  proving  efiectually  for  the  public  service,  which  I  ca;i| 
hold  out  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  motive  to  obtain  their  consent  to  the  cou^ 
tinuance  of  the  income  tax  ?  I  should  not  have  proposed  to  the  House  the  eootinaanc^ 
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^tbe  inoome  tax  unless  I  bad  the  strongest  persuasion,  partly  founded  on  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  three  years,  that  it  will  be  competent  to  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
coDtiDuing  the  income  tax,  to  make  such  arrangements  with  respect  to  general  taxa- 
tion as  shall  be  the  foundation  of  great  commercial  prosperity,  and  shall  materially 
idd  to  the  comforts  eren  of  those  who  are  called  on  to  contribute  to  tbe  income  tax. 
When  the  question  is,  having  a  large  snrplus,  to  determine  how  that  surplus  can  be 
mosteffieiently  employed,  the  subject  becomes  worthy  of  the  most  imnortant  and  serious 
coDstdention.  In  the  first  place  you  have  to  consider  the  claims  which  may  be  urged 
is  DiToar  of  a  reduction  of  taxation  on  account  of  the  heaviness  with  which  certain 
imposts  press  on  articles  of  general  consumption.  You  are  bound  also  to  consider 
vhit  taxes  press  on  the  raw  materials  which  constitute  the  staple  of  the  manu- 
&etares  of  the  country.  You  are  also  bound  to  consider  what  taxes  cause  a  great 
iocreue  in  the  establisbments  necessary  for  their  collection,  and  what  are  those 
tues  the  remission  of  which  will  enable  us  to  diminish  those  establishments,  so  as 
to  reduce  tbe  expense  of  collection.  We  are  bound  also  to  consider  what  are  those 
tues,  tbe  removal  of  which  will  give  more  scope  to  commercial  enterprise,  and 
oeeasioo  an  increased  demand  for  latour.  I  will  not  say  which  of  these  considerations 
oagfat  to  he  the  most  predominant — all  ought  to  occupy  our  serious  attention,  for  all 
■re  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  If  we  receive  the  sanction  of  the  House  for  the 
coaiiniianoe  of  Uie  income-tax,  we  shall  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  make  a  great  ex* 
peiimeDt  with  respect  to  taxation,  and  we  shall  hope  that  the  general  prosperity 
vhieh  will  result  therefrom  will  contribute  to  fill  up  the  void  caused  by  the  cessation 
of  tbe  income-tax  in  future  years.  We  do  not  propose  to  maintain  any  material 
torplas  of  revenue  over  expenditure,  confident  that,  whatever  maj  happen,  this 
House  is  determined  to  maintain  the  public  credit.  We  have  determined  to 
Rcommend  extensite  reductions  in  those  taxes  which,  in  our  opinion,  press  more 
ooeroiisly  on  the  community  than  the  income-tax.  I  first  propose  to  take  those 
taxes  which  are  collected  by  the  customs  board,  and  I  shall  submit  to  the  con- 
lideration  of  the  House  on  that  point,  what  are  tbe  views  of  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment in  respect  to  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  su^ar.  The  House  will  recollect  that 
Qpon  this  subject  an  arrangement,  temporary  in  its  character,  was  made  in  the 
eoaneof  last  year,  by  which  sugar,  the  produce  of  countries  where  the  article  was 
ealtivated  by  means  of  free  labour.  Was  admitted  into  competition  with  sugar,  the 
produce  of  our  colonies.  There  was  at  that  time  no  reduction  proposed  in  duty  on 
tbe|>rodace  of  our  own  colonies;  but  propositions  were  made  regarding  the  impor- 
tatioQ  of  free  labour  sugar,  which  I  think  were  generally  considered  as  indicative  of 
u  intention  on  tbe  part  of  her  Majesty's  government,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
M»on,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  sugar  duties,  and  to  propose  a 
rttioetioD  in  them.  The  amount  of  discriminating  duties  proposed  upon  sugar,  the 
piwiaee  of  countries  where  sugar  is  cultivated  by  free  labour,  was  10«.  6d,  Sir,  we 
propose  now  to  adhere  to  the  general  principle  upon  which  we  acted  in  the  course 
^  hut  year.  We  propose  to  restrict  the  competition  of  sugar,  the  produce  of  our 
•va  colonies,  to  sugar  which  is  the  produce  of  countries  cultivating  it  by  means  of 
free  Iihoor,  or  which  are  entitled  to  the  admission  of  their  sugar  into  this  country 
ttoder  reciprocity  treaties  which  already  exist.  [An  hon.  member  made  some 
<^tMnration,  which  was  inaudible.]  I  beg  it  may  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do 
not  wbh  to  provoke  any  discussion  on  this  subject  now.  All  debate  upon  it  had 
^er  be  deSferred  to  the  time  when  the  question  of  the  sugar  duties  is  regularly 
l^ore  tbe  House.  At  the  same  time  it  is  important,  indeed  necessary,  that  I 
ibould  make  a  general  allusion  to  the  subject  in  the  statement  I  am  now  making. 
'Hie  discriminating  duty  proposed  to  be  established  by  the  act  of  last  session  was,  un 
free  labour  British  plantation  sugar,  24s.,  and  5  per  cent.,  and  that  upon  free  labour 
foreign  sugar,  34f .,  and  6  per  cent. ;  making  upon  the  former,  a  total  amount  of 
<^iUT  of  25s.  Sif.,  and  on  the  latter  of  S5«.  9d,  But,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
huyear,  itwas  nroposed,  as  a  just  protection,  to  establish  a  higher  discriminating 
^ofdatyon  uree  labour  foreign  sugar  that  was  clayed  or  equivalent  to  clayed. 
"e  deeUoed,  however,  to  accede  to  that  proposal,  as  we  found  that  there  was  no 
*^h  nile  established  with  respect  to  this  sugar  the  produce  of  our  own  colonies,  but 
that  there  was  a  uniform  rate  with  respect  to  all  our  sugars,  except  refined  sugar; 
^  «t  were  unwilling  to  establish  a  difierent  rule  with  regard  to  the  different 
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qnftlities  of  sugar  from  other  countries.  We  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  it  «en 
possible  to  establish  a  classification  applying  to  our  own  as  well  as  to  foreign  sngan, 
ihe  subject  might  be  well  worthy  of  coosideration,  and  it  might  beaproperarrangt- 
roent  to  make.  Some  hoo.  gentlemen  who  spoke  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  policy  of  a  distinction  between  the  coarser  and  the  finer 
kinds  of  sugar.  We  have  since  that  period  had  communication  with  offieon 
conversant  with  the  details  of  the  matter,  and  it  has  been  certified  to  us  that  il  is 
possible,  both  with  respect  to  our  own  and  foreign  sugars,  to  establish  such  s 
distinction.  We  propose,  therefore,  with  respect  to  all  sugars,  except  refioed,  tb« 
produce  of  our  own  colonies,  to  make  this  arrangement  of  the  duties: — In  respect  to 
brown  Muscovado  sugar,  now  subject  to  a  duty  of  25«.  Sd.,  we  propose  to  make  s 
reduction  of  lU.  3^2.,  and  to  reduce  the  duty  to  14«.  With  regard  to  Moseovado 
sugar,  that  reduced  duty  will  apply  to  all  British  plantation  sugar —to  sugar  the 
produce  of  the  Mauritius — to  sugar  the  produce  of  our  We^t  Indian  colonies;  but 
with  regard  to  the  produce  of  certain  districts  in  British  India,  to  which  a  different 
rule  now  applies — I  allude  to  those  districts  which  are  permitted  to  imt>ort  foreign 
sugars — and  with  regard  to  those  districts  we  propose  to  retain  the  same  relative 
proportionate  duty,  and  that  duty  in  respect  to  Muscovado  sugar  coming  from  then 
shall  be  18«.  Sd.  We  propose  that  the  amount  of  protective  duty  shaU  not  excenl 
9«.  4d.t  and  the  duty  on  free  labour  foreign  Muscuvsdo  sugar  will,  therefore,  he  2d<. 
4d.  [An  hon.  member:  What  will  be  the  case  under  a  reciprocity  treaty?]  0( 
course,  as  to  countries  with  which  reciprocity  treaties  are  in  force,  we  cannot  deprive 
them  of  that  which  is  their  right  under  these  treaties.  With  regard  to  white  or 
clayed  sugar,  or  sugar  which  by  some  process  is  made  equal  to  clayed  sugar,  ve 
propose  that  the  duty  on  British  plantation  or  East  India  sugar  shall  be  reduced 
from  25«,  3J.  to  16«,  4</.,  and  that  the  duty  on  sugar  imported  from  those  parts  of 
India  into  which  foreign  sugar  may  be  imported,  shall  be  2I«.  9<2.,  and  that  the 
duty  on  free  labour  foreign  sugar — ^that  is,  clayed,  or  sugar  equal  to  clayed,  shall  be 
28«.,  thus  retaining  the  whole  amount  of  discriminating  duty  which  last  year  was 
lOf.  (>d,,  but  applrtng  it  in  a  different  manner,  giving  9«.  4d.  protection  on  Mus- 
covado sugar,  and  increasing  the  protection  to  II«.  4d,  on  the  more  valuable  and 
costly  article  of  clayed  or  white  sugar.  The  average  amount  of  discriminating  duty, 
therefore,  will  remain  the  same  as  it  was  last  year.  The  duty  on  molasses  we  pro. 
pose  to  reduce  and  preserve  in  the  same  proportion.  It  is  necessary  that  I  should 
make  the  intentions  of  the  government  well  understood;  but  at  the  same  tioM^ 
without  going  into  minute  details,  reserving  all  those  for  couMderation  when  the 
sugar  duties  come  under  the  attention  of  the  House,  we  propose  to  make  a  further 
reduction  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  refined  sugar.  We  propose  lo  remove 
the  prohibitory  duty  on  refined  sugar,  imported  from  those  British  possessions  vbtch 
are  entitled  to  import  Muscovado  sugar  at  14f.  duty,  and  to  place  upon  such  sugar 
a  proportionate  import  duty — viz.,  on  refined  sugar  18«.  Sd.^  and  2U.  on  douhle 
refined,  the  14«.  including  the  5  per  cent.  Now,  it  is  important  that  I  should  give 
to  the  Hoiise  the  best  estimate  I  can  form  of  the  probable  amount  of  sugar  to  be; 
derived  from  the  possessions  of  this  country  abroad.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaioiofc  I 
information  on  that  subject  we  have  applied  to  four  independent  sonreeBi  with  tbe 


view  of  obtaining  an  estimate  of  the  probable  supply  of  sugar  ffXMn  Britiih 
possessions  for  the  next  year,  and  I  will  now  read  to  the  House,  with  ita  permi^sioo. 
the  estimates  that  have  been  formed.  The  stock  of  sugar  on  hand  on  the  1st  of 
January  last  was  45,000  tons,  and  the  estimate  made  by  the  customs  of  the  probabis 
production  of  the  British  plantations  is  as  follows : — From  the  West  India  eolooics, 
135.000  tons;  from  the  Mauritius,  40,000  tons;  and  from  British  India,  70,00t) 
tous,  being  the  supply  of  sugar  for  the  present  year,  independent  of  the  stock  oa 
hand,  of  245,000  tons.  I  trust  that  there  may  be  reliance  placed  on  the  accuracv  of 
this  estimate,  as  it  has  been  procured  from  the  best  sources  of  informatioo.  The 
next  of  the  authorities  which  we  have  consulted  calculated  the  produce  of  the  Britiih 
plantations  at  140,000  tons,  the  Mauritius  at  40,000,  and  British  India  at  70,0001 
making  a  total  of  250,000  tons  of  sugar  to  be  supplied  during  the  next  year.  The 
next  authority  we  consulted  has  not  given  so  flattering  an  aeoount.  It  estimated  tbf 
produce  of  British  plantation  sugar  at  onlv  120,000  tons,  the  Mauritius  at  40,(110 
tons,  and  British  India  at  70,000  tons—maJdng  an  estimate  of  230,000  tons.    Tut 
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fourth  esciinate  foFmcd  independently,  as  I  said  before,  of  any  commanleation  with 
the  aathorities  for  the  other  estimates,  is  this.  The  estimate  for  British  plantation 
Mgsr  is  130,000  tons,  the  Mauritius  40,000  tons,  British  India  65,000— making 
1  torsi  of  */36,000  tons.  The  lowest  of  those  estimates  is  230,000  tons,  and  the 
highest  is  250,000  tons.  If  you  add  the  highest  to  the  stock  in  hand,  that  gives  a 
nipplj  of  295,000  tons;  and  if  you  take  the  lowest,  it  will  give  a  supply  of  275,000 
tons.  We  consider  that  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  duty  upon  sugar  will  be,  on 
the  whole,  a  reduction  of  price,  so  far  as  duty  enters  into  price,  and  will  amount  to  1^. 
per  lb.,  or  not  quite  so  much  as  1^.  But  if  vou  add  other  charges  that  accompany 
shigb  rite  of  duty,  we  think  the  full  effect  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  will  be  not 
DDeh  short  of  1^  per  lb. ;  because,  as  the  duty  increases,  there  are  charges  inci- 
dental to  that  Increase,  which  also  increase.  I  next  propose  to  give  to  the  House 
the  best  estimate  we  can  form  as  to  the  probable  loss  to  the  revenue  which  will  arise 
from  that  proposed  reduction.  As  1  said  l>efore,  we  calculate,  independent  of  any 
inpply  of  free-labonr  sugar — we  calculate  on  a  supply,  including  the  stock  in  hand, 
of  St  least  275,000  tons  for  the  present  year.  The  greatest  amount  of  consumption, 
I  brieve,  has  not  been  more  than  207,200  tons  iu  any  one  year.  We  think  it  is 
probeUe  that  the  eflect  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  may  lead  to  an  increased  con- 
lomptioo  of  perhaps  43,000  tons.  Of  course  these  estimates  must  be  taken  as  yery 
general;  bnt  it  appears  to  us  probable  that  the  increased  consumption  of  sugar,  con- 
leqnent  apon  the  rednetion  of  duty,  will  amount  to  a  total  not  much  short  of  250,000 
tons.  The  consumption  of  British  Muscovado  sugar  to  the  extent  of  160,000  tons, 
It  14*.,  would  give  £2,240,000.  The  consumption  of  clayed  sugar  at  aduty  of  16s. 
4d.  on  sugar  equal  to  chiyed,  to  the  extent  of  70,000  tons,  will  give  a  revenue  of 
il.  140,000 ;  foreign  free  Muscovado  sugar,  5,000  tons,  at  23s.  4d,^  will  give  a  reve- 
nue of  jSl  16,700;  of  free-labour  foreign  clayed,  or  equal  to  clayed,  15,000  tons,  at 
28i.,  will  give  a  revenue  of  £420,000.  As  I  said  before,  these  estimates  must  of 
coone  be  very  general ;  but  supposing  them  to  approximate  to  the  truth,  the  conse- 
qoenee  will  be  that  we  shall  receive  from  the  duty  on  sugar,  in  consequence  of  the 
redoetion,  tlie  sum  of  £3,916,000.  The  revenue  derived  from  sugar  in  the  last  year 
*is  £5,216,000.  There  will  consequently  be  very  probably  a  loss  in  the  next  year 
to  the  revenue  of  very  nearly  £1 ,300,000  upon  sugar.  Now,  postponing  any  further 
dtaeosiioa  on  the  subject  of  the  sugar  duties,  until  the  period  when  they  will  come 
hnmediatdy  under  consideration,  I  proceed  to  enumerate  the  other  duties,  of  which 
ve  ibaU  propose,  as  a  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  the  income-tax,  the  reduction 
or  the  remissioo.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  when  the  tariff  passed,  in  the  year 
1M2,  there  were  some  small  duties  still  retained  upon  exports  from  this  country — 
aporto  either  of  raw  materials,  or  manufactured  articles  so  nearly  approochiog  raw 
^erials,  that  they  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  them.  At  the  same  time, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  we  abolished  generally  the  duties  on  exports>  which 
raided.  I  think,  about  £108,000.  Thev  were  all  abolished  with  the  exception  of  a 
^v  articles,  soch  for  instance  as,  I  think,  china-stone,  and  some  others  of  the  same 
ot^criptioQ.  We  propose  to  adopt,  as  a  general  rule,  the  abolition  of  export  duties 
OD all iiticles.  [An  hon.  member:  Including  coal?]  Not  excepting  coal.  I  am 
bdiffBreot  to  any  temporary  triumph.  I  and  my  right  hon.  friends  will  do  what  we 
ofRkocive  to  be  oar  duty,  without  regard  to  whether  we  may  please  or  displease  par- 
l^cnlar  perMos.  We  shall  be  actuated  by  other  and  higher  considerations.  Apply- 
ioj?,  then,  a  general  principle  to  exports  of  every  kind,  we  do  not  think  it  would-be 
^ue  to  reserve  coal  as  an  exception.  We  do  think  it  will  be  an  important  prin- 
^  to  eaCablish,  that  with  respect  to  exports  there  shall  be  no  duty  leviable ;  and, 
in  establbhing  that  principle,  we  agree  that  coal  should  be  included  in  it.  We  are 
the  more  willing  to  act  up  to  the  full  extent  of  the  principle,  inasmuch  as  the  amount 
'^f  revenue  derimi  from  coal  has  not  met  the  expectation  which  was  entertained  when 
the  tax  was  first  imposed.  The  calculation  of  the  amount  to  be  received  was 
^1^,000  as  a  dear  net  revenue,  whereas  the  sum  received  last  year  from  the  duty 
yn  eoal,  dki  not  exceed  £120,000.  I  believe  that  the  export  of  coal  has  been  greatly 
impeded,  in  consequence  of  the  combinations  which  have  taken  place  amongst  the 
colliers  sad  the  owners  of  coal  mines.  These  I  consider  to  have  been  the  main 
ctttte  why  the  revenue  derived  from  the  exportation  of  coal,  has  not  amounted  to 
Mfe  than  the  sum  I  have  nanaed.    But  I  do  not  take  as  the  ground  of  the  exemp- 
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tioti  of  coaU  the  fact  of  the  revenue  not  haWng  amoaoted  to  the  estimate.    I  do  it 
from  an  unwillingness  to  make  any  exception  to  the  principle  which  I  have  already 
enunciated — namely,  that  with  respect  to  exports  no  duty  shall  henceforth  snrvive. 
But  this  [  must  say,  that,  after  having  removed  the  hunlen  to  which  ooal  on  its 
export  to  foreign  countries  is  now  subject,  I  do  trust  that  the  proprietors  of  ooal  mines 
will  give  to  the  people  of  this  country  the  full  advantage  of  that  remission.    There 
is  an  impression — I  know  not  whether  it  be  well  founded  or  not — bnt  there  if  a  gene- 
ral impression  that  the  price  demanded  for  coal  sent  to  the  metropolis,  and  to  other 
?arts  of  the  country,  is  higher  than  the  price  of  coal  exported  to  foreign  countries, 
f  that  be  so,  there  could  not  be  a  more  powerful  justification  of  this  export  dtity 
than  the  fact,  that  by  means  of  combination  a  greater  price  was  demanded  from  tbe 
subjects  of  her  Majesty  for  English  coal,  than  from  the  subjects  of  foreign  powers. 
I  must  also  think  that  it  is  a  great  abuse  of  natural  monopoly,  if  there  be  com- 
binations among  coal-mine  proprietors  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  supply  aod 
enhancing  the  price  of  coal  in  this  country.     And  I  trust  that  this  voluntary  abu- 
donment  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty*s  government,  of  a  tax  so  much  coraplaioed  of 
by  the  coal  proprietors,  will  be  met  by  that  body  in  a  corresjionding  spirit,  and  that 
we  shall  hear  no  longer  of  two  prices  for  coal — one  for  foreigners  aod  another  fur 
Englishmen,  and  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  combinations  among  proprietors  of 
coal  property  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  supply,  and  dividing  the  amount  of 
that  supply  among  themselves.     So  mucli.  Sir,  fur  the  duties  upon  exports.    [An 
hon.  member;  What  was  the  total  amount  of  the  coal  duty  received  by  the  govern- 
ment?]    The  total  amount  of  duty  on  the  exportation  of  coal  does  not  exceed 
£1 18,000 ;  and  the  revenue  on  the  other  articles  exported  is  very  small  indeed.    The 
li»ss  which  the  revenue  will  sustain  by  the  repeal  ol  the  coal  duties,  taking  last  year's 
receipts  as  a  test,  will,  as  I  have  just  stated,  be  about  £l  18,000.     I  now  oome  to  the 
duties  which  are  levied  on  imports,  and  which,  in  amount,  are  very  small  oo  indivi- 
dual articles  which  are  used  as  raw  materials  in  our  manufactures.    I  dare  aay,  most 
gentlemen  have  referred  to  the  paper  which  has  been  prepared  by  direction  of  tbe 
pivemment  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  the  operation  of  the  present  system  of 
import  taxation,  and  of  the  late  changes  in  the  tariff.    It  may  probablv  have  beeo 
observed  that  by  that  document  there  are  no  less  than  813  articles  included  in  the 
tariff,  430  of  which  produce  a  very  small  amount  of  revenue  indeed.     We  propose. 
Sir,  to  include  in  our  financial  arrangements  the  aboliUon  of  the  duties  which  are 
now  levied  on  those  430  articles.     But  in  considering  the  policy  of  altering  these 
duties,  a  material  question  arises;  namely,  whether  it  be  desirable  to  aboSsh  the 
duty  altogether,  or  whether  it  be  desirable  to  retain  a  small  and  merely  nominal 
amount  of  duty  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  imposition,  and  of  securing  the  acquisi- 
tion of  useful  information.    We  have  given  a  good  deal  of  considerauon  to  that 
subject :  it  is  a  difficult  one,  and  deserves  much  reflection.     It  will  be  absolutely 
necessary,  in  any  event,  to  retain  important  means  of  inquiry  with  respect  to  tlus 
importation  of  foreign  articles;  first,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  accurate  statistical 
information.    To  secure  this,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  weight  and  quantity  of 
the  articles  imported.     In  the  next  place,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  retain  the 
power  of  strict  examination,  because,  of  course,  we  must  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  fraud  by  articles,  on  which  duty  is  leviable,  coming  into  this  country  under  the 
pretence  that  they  are  articles  on  which  no  duty  is  chargeable.     But,  upon  the 
whole,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  while  retaining  the  power  of  examination, 
and  while  retaining  the  power  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  and  the  weight  of  tbo 
articles  imported,  that  it  is  desirable  in  making  a  great  reform  of  this  kind,  in  respect 
to  the  receipt  of  these  small  duties,  (hat  we  should  abolish  them  altogether,  rather 
than  retain  any  portion  of  them.    By  retaining  a  small  portion  of  sudi  duties,  it  may 
be  said  that  we  should  increase  the  vigilance  of  the  custom-house  ofBoers,  in  ascer- 
taining the  weight  and  quantity  of  articles  imported.     But  if  such  duties  were,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  merely  nominal,  it  does  not  occur  to  me  that  the  collection  of  a  merely 
nominal  duty  would  give  such  an  incitement  to  custom-house  officers  as  that  which 
a  duty  of  considerable  amount  might  excite.    But,  observe,  by  abolishing  the  dutiis 
altogether,  we  get  rid  of  a  great  number  of  troublesome  accounts  which  must  be 
kept  if  any  duties  whatever  are  to  be  levied.    If  fraud  be  practised — ^if  on  examina- 
tion it  be  found  that  the  law  is  not  strictly  obeyed  or  openly  evaded — we  most  then 
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appeal  to  the  House  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  precautioDary  measures,  and  for 
re-establishing  a  small  and  nominal  duty.  But  ive  are  villiDg  to  try  the  ezperimeDt 
of  abolishing  the  duties  altogether,  retaining  the  power  of  examination  as  to  the 
weight  and  quantity  of  the  articles,  so  that  statistical  information  shall  be  secured, 
an<i  precaution  taken  against  the  import  duty  being  evaded  on  articles  still  liable 
to  duty,  under  the  pretence  that  those  articles  are  free  of  duty.  Now,  we  appro* 
bend  that  the  repeal  of  these  duties  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  trade  of  this 
conntrj.  Obserre,  it  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  warehousing  these  small  goods, 
s  practice  which  prevails  throughout  the  country,  though  I  believe  it  is  more  exten- 
sively obeerred  in  the  City  of  London  with  respect  to  goods  on  which  small  duties 
are  lened,  than  in  other  parts  of  the  coimtry.  Yet  even  in  other  towns  and  cities 
the  remoYal  of  a  temptation  to  warehouse  such  goods,  will  be  a  great  advantage, 
npon  the  whole,  therefore,  not  being  very 'confident  of  the  perfect  correctness  of  our 
deeisioD,  yet  we  do  feel  it  our  duty  to  advise  the  House  to  try  the  experiment  which 
we  did  try  last  year  with  respect  to  foreign  'wool,  and  admit  the  importation  of  those 
articles  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer  without  the  payment  of  any  daty,  being 
assured  that  if  necessary,  the  House  will  re-establish  such  an  amount  of  duty,  not 
(or  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue,  as  shall  bs  considered  sufficient  to  guard  against 
fraud.  The  articles  on  which  we  propose  to  abolish  the  duties,  will  be  those  gene- 
rally which  are  the  raw  materials  of  our  manufactures.  The  list  of  these  articles 
eoQtaios  430  specific  items ;  and,  as  that  list  will  be  printed,  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
nry  to  make  such  a  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the  Hous^  as  to  read  over  the  whole 
of  them.  I  think  it,  therefore,  better  to  postpone  the  minute  consideration  of  those 
articles  till  another  opportunity ;  but  I  may  state  that  the  total  number  of  articles 
that  will  be  absolutely  swept  away  from  the  tarifi\  will  be  no  less  than  4*30.  These 
will  include  those  fibrous  materials,  such  as  silk,  hemp,  and  flax,  which  now  pay  a 
nominal  duty ;  yams  of  difierent  kinds,  with  the  exception  of  worsted  yams,  which 
are  subject  to  some  peculiar  regulations.  We  also  propose  to  abolish  the  duty  on 
famiture  woods.  There  is  a  great  trade  growing  up  in  this  country,  which  it  is 
ve.-y  desirable  to  promote :  and  for  that  purpose  I  propose  abolishing  the  duty  on 
all  cabtnetr-making  materials.  The  amount  of  duty  at  present  levied  on  cabinet 
woods  is  very  low,  and  we  think  that  the  same  principle  which  has  already  been  ap* 
plied  to  sheep's  wool,  oug^t  to  be  applied  to  those  materials.  We  propose,  dso,  to 
abc^ish  the  duties  on  animal  and  vegetable  oib.  These  were  included  in  the  tariff. 
We  pro|Kiae  likewise  to  remove  the  duty  upon  ores  and  minerals^  with  the  exception 
of  copper  ore,  with  respect  to  which  an  arrangement  was  made  in  1842,  and  which 
has  worked  exceedingly  well.  The  duties  on  iron  and  zinc,  in  the  firet  stages  of 
manufacture,  will  also  be  abolished ;  and  we  intend  to  remove  the  duties  on  all  dye» 
ttolE^  and  tm  drags  universally,  with  the  exception  of  some  that  are  very  noxious, 
and  liable  to  be  used  as  adulterations.  There  are  some  other  articles  with  respect 
to  which,  partly  from  this  and  partly  from  other  considerations ;  this  total  removal 
of  duty  vrill  not  take  place.  I  do  not  propose  materially  to  interfere  with  the  general 
prinetplea  which  we  have  applied  to  the  timber  duties.  We  were  charged  with 
throwing  sway  a  large  sum  by  our  alteration  of  the  timber  duties ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  greBt  article  of  foreign  timber,  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been 
r«ceotly  « laige  increase  in  the  import  of  Baltic  timber — that  import  is  increasing, 
and  although  as  yet  the  measure  lately  passed  has  not  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
'bowing  its  results,  I  have  a  very  confident  hope  that  eventually  my  estimate  of  last 
Tear  will  be  radiscd.  The  amount  received  for  timber  duties  during  the  conree  of 
last  year  did  not  fall  much  short  of  ^£950,000.  But  thero  is  one  particular  article, 
xttoding  on  very  special  grounds,  in  respect  to  which,  when  speaking  of  timber 
duties,  we  think  an  exception  ought  to  be  made :  I  allude  to  the  article  of  staves. 
We  bave  given  the  most  deliberate  consideration  to  this  subject ;  we  have  read  the 
various  memorials  which  have  been  presented  to  us  on  behalf  of  the  coopen  of  this 
country,  and  we  do  think  that  they  have  made  out  a  case  of  peculiar  hardship, 
which  entitles  them  to  an  exemption  from  the  duty  on  an  article  which  is,  in  point 
offset,  the  raw  material  of  their  manufacture.  The  cooperage  trade  has  been  gra- 
dually decaying  in  this  country.  Even  in  our  own  possessions,  the  export  of  staves 
sod  the  articles  that  are  made  from  them,  is  exposed  to  a  formidable  competition  on 
tl]e  part  of  the  United  States.  The  United  States  are  now  supplying  our  West- 
187— Vol,  IV. 
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IndiA  Colonies  with  this  important  article  of  trade.    The  trade  of  the  cooper  again. 
in  consequence  of  the  failare  in  uur  fisheries»  has  fallen  off  materially.    Ttie  amount 
of  duty  levied  on  staves  this  year  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture,  is  not  less  iban  30 
per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  as  it  may  properly  be  termed.    We  have 
considered  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  adopt  any  mode  of  relief^  at  the  same 
time  retaining  the  revenue  duty ;  but  it  appeared  to  us  that  this  plan  must  give  rise 
to  such  a  system  of  fraud,  and  that  it  would  afford  such  opportunities  for  evasioo, 
that  we  thought  it  better  on  the  whole  to  class  the  article  of  staves  with  those  that  are 
raw  material^  and  permit  a  free  and  nnrestricted  import  of  staves  for  the  use  of  the 
coopers.     Of  course  it  will  be  aeceasary  that  we  should  limit  the  length  of  the  sUf  es» 
so  that  they  may  not  be  applied  to  other  purposes ;  but  without  very  minate  aod 
vexatious  renilations,  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  importation  of  staves 
altogether  which  may  be  used  for  other 'purposes,  though  not  oontempLited  by  tbe 
law,  than  for  cooperage.    Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  think  it  better  to  sabmit 
to  that  evasion  of  our  intention,  rather  than  establish  a  vexatious  system  of  mioute 
regulations  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it.    I  do  hope  that  the  removal  of  this 
duty  will  restore  the  prosperity  of  a  trade  which  finds  employment  for  some  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  respectable  artixans  in  this  country ;  and  that  the  House  ^iW 
consider  that  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  taking  this  one  article  out  of  the  genenl 
category  of  the  timber  duties.  [Mr.  Labouchere :  Do  you  remove  the  duty  altoffether?] 
Yes,  we  take  it  off  altogether.    [Mr.  Labouchere:  What  is  the  amount r]    The 
amount  of  duty  on  this  article,  I  think,  is  about  ^£33,000.     We  remit  it  altogether. 
We  diminish  the  temptation  to  apply  staves  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  furniture, 
by  making  a  simultaneous  reduction  in  the  duty  upon  all  cabinet  timber.    [Mr. 
Labouchere ;  What  is  the  estimated  loss  to  the  revenue  ?]   I  think  the  loss  of  reveone 
by  the  remission  of  the  duties  on  all  these  430  articles  will  be  about  £320,000.   I 
DOW  come  to  that  article,  which  of  all  others  is  the  most  important  to  the  manuiac- 
turing  and  commercial  prosperity  of  this  country.    I  come  now  to  the  duty  u|)ob 
cotton  wooL     The  present  duty  on  cotton  wool  is,  so  far  as  the  revenue  is  coDceroed. 
5-16ths  of  Id.  the  pound  weight ;  but  as  that  doty  is  applicable  to  the  whole  aoiouot 
of  cotton  wool  imported,  and  as  about  one- fifth  of  the  total  amount  of  cotton  woul 
is  unavailable  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture,  and  is  necessarily  waste,  the  duty, 
of  course,  presses  with  increased  severity  upon  that  portion  of  the  whole  amount 
which  is  capable  of  being  used  for  manufactures.    It  is  estimated,  and  I  believe  the 
estimate  to  be  a  reasonable  one,  that  we  ought  to  add  one-sixteenth  more  to  the  fi^e- 
sixteenths,  in  order  to  calculate  the  full  amount  of  duty  paid  upon  the  whole  of  the 
cotton  wool  that  is  actually  manufiactured  in  tliiB  country.    Six-sixteenths,  or  three- 
eif^bths  of  a  penny  per  lb.  weight  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  the  total  aoaount  of  datr 
paid  on  cotton  wool.    Now  when  the  price  of  cotton  wool  is  4d,  a  lb.  on  the  average. 
three-eighths  of  Id,  per  pound  is  a  duty  of  9  per  cent,,  on  the  value  of*  the  raw  mate- 
rial.    If  the  price  of  cotton  wool  be,  as  it  has  been  of  late,  not  mora  than  3^.  a  ih., 
three-eighths  of  a  Id.  per  pound  is  a  duty  amounting  to  not  less  than  I2|  per  cent. 
on  the  value  of  the  raw  material    This  duty  so  levied  falls  with  peculiar  severity 
on  the  coarsest  description  of  cotton  goods.     Upon  the  finer  muslins  you  can  hanJIr 
estimate  the  amount  of  dutv,  it  is  so  small ;  but  the  coarser  the  fabric^  and  the  nK»^ 
it  is  in  common  wear,  the  higher  is  the  amount  of  duty.    It  is  in  respect  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  coarser  fabrics  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  are  ex- 
posed to  the  most  formidable  competition  in  Sooth  America  and  China,  and  eves  in 
our  own  colonies.    Of  course,  in  respect  of  the  manufiictured  cotton  of  the  Uoit«<l 
States,  we  labour  already  under  great  disadvantage,  from  the  ready  access  which  the 
people  of  that  country  possess  to  the  raw  material ;  and  they  are  formidable  compe- 
titors of  ours  in  the  manufactiu^  of  all  the  coarser  descriptions  of  cotton  good;. 
Now,  we  have  already  repealed  the  duty  on  sheep's  wool,  and  so  far  as  eaperieoce 
has  gone,  we  may  justly  say  that  the  best  effects  have  resulted  from  that  meaatuv. 
It  has  given  a  great  stimulus  to  the  manufiicture,  and,  speaking  generally,  there  i> 
now  prosperity  existing  where  a  short  time  since  thero  was  a  depression  and  gkMo, 
But  in  mv  judgment  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  sheep^s  wool  forms  a  great  atxJ 
additional  ground  of  claim  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  for  the  romoval  of  tbf 
duty  on  cotton  wool.    I  know  it  will  be  said  that  this  trade  is  now  in  a  floorishir^ 
eondition ;  but  we  must  not  disregard  the  formidable  competition  to  which  it  is  ex- 
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p(»cd ;  we  mti^t  consider  how  materially  this  cotton  manufacture  has  contributed  to 
tlie  strength  of  the  country,  how  materially  it  aided  in  enabling  us  to  go  through 
saecessfally  that  gpreat  conflict  in  which  we  were  some  thirty  years  ago  engaged,  and 
ire  must  consider  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  who  are  now  indebted 
to  i  t  for  their  occupation  and  subsistence.  Seeing  and  considering  these  things — seeing 
l-^e  amount  of  duty  imposed  upon  the  coarser  fabrics — seeing  the  extent  of  competi- 
tion to  which  they  are  exposed — ^seeing  the  importance  of  this  manufacture  to  the 
commercial  greatness  of  this  country ,  we  are  prepared  to  advise  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  upon  cotton  wool.  The  estimated  loss  to  the  revenue  by  the  abolition  of  the 
daty  on  cotton  wool — taking  as  a  guide  the  amount  received  last  year — will  not  be 
les^  than  £680,000.  In  respect  then,  to  the  revenue  derived  from  the  Customs' 
duties,  we  do  not  propose  to  make  any  further  alterations  than  those  to  which  I 
have  now  referred.  Sir,  we  have  also  closely  and  carefully  reviewed  the  various 
duties  levied  by  the  Excise,  with  a  view  of  determining,  after  taking  care  that  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  revenue  shall  remain  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  nation,  what 
are  the  duties  which  appear  to  us  to  press  most  grievously  upon  the  interests,  and 
more  especially  upon  the  industrial  classes  of  the  country.  Now,  with  respect  to 
the  Excise  duties,  no  man  can  look  at  theoi  without  feeling  bound  to  admit  that  in 
reference  to  each  of  them,  a  pretty  strong  prima  facie  case  may  be  made  out  for  its 
refical.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  which  of  those  duties  which  we  do  not  mean  to 
touch  would  be  first  entitled  to  relief  in  future  years,  because  I  conceive  that 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  damp  and  check  manufacturing  enterprise  than  to  hold  out 
vague  promises  as  to  any  one  particular  article  being  considered  to  have  claims  on 
tlie  goveroraent  for  relief  above  the  rest.  But  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  looking 
abstractedly  at  the  various  articles  that  are  subject  to  excise,  and  without  reference 
to  the  revenue,  I  think  all  of  them  possess  claims  upon  parliament,  and  that  for 
every  one  of  them  a  good  primd  facie  case  can  be  made  out  in  favour  of  having  that 
tax  redueed,  if  not  altogether  repealed.  But  there  is  one  source  of  revenue  paid  to 
the  excise  which  does  appear  to  us  to  be  open  to  peculiar  objections.  Nevertheless 
there  has  been  no  clamour  raised  for  the  reduction  of  this  duty.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  or  not  greater  popularity  might  not  have  been  obtained  by  proposing 
a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  some  other  articles  than  the  one  I  am  about  to  name; 
bat  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  executive  government  to  take  those  arti- 
cles which,  whether  there  has  been  any  clamour  for  a  reduction  of  duty  on  thenri  or 
not,  are  articles  in  respect  of  which  any  duty  at  all  is  open  to  the  greatest  objection. 
Now,  to  the  particular  branch  of  duty  to  which  I  refer.  The  attention  of  the 
government  may  not  have  been  called  by  any  clamour  out  of  doors ;  but  I  will  under- 
tske,  before  I  sit  down,  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  branch  of  the  excise  olbre 
entitled  to  reduction  than  that  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  I  am  about  to 
mentioo.  I  have  already  said,  that  in  respect  to  this  particular  article  to  which  I 
9m  referring,  we  have  not  been  subject  to  any  peculiar  pressure  from  without.  It 
is  a  duty  whieh  we  have  selected,  from  the  conviction,  after  mature  deliberation, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  objectionable  in  point  of  principle — and  the  repeal  of  which 
viU  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  public.  The  duty  to  which  I  refer  is  tliat  duty  on 
the  free  transfer  of  property,  which  is  called  the  Auction  Duty.  This  auction  duty 
is  leviable  in  each  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  a  duty  which  was  levied  for 
the  first  time,  with  very  little  consideration,  at  the  commencement  of  the  American 
var.  It  is  a  duty  from  which  other  modes  of  transferring  of  property  are  completely 
riempted.  But  if  you  choose  to  sell  your  property  by  auction,  in  that  case  a  heavy 
dnty  is  levied.  It  is  therefore  a  duty  which  is  severely  felt  by  those  whom  distress 
eompeb  to  resort  to  that  mode  of  sale.  Can  there  be  a  greater  condemnation  of 
the  principle  of  this  duty,  when,  after  you  have  established  it,  you  have  been  obliged 
to  grant  exemptions  from  it  in  no  less  than  thirty-two  different  cases.  Since  the  act 
originally  passed,  there  have  been  scarcely  less  than  thirty-two  different  laws  passed 
graoting  exemption  from  its  operation.  When  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
eiamine  into  the  excise  duties  some  years  since — after  examining  the  whole  of  them, 
tbiy  made  this  remark  with  respect  to  auction  duties:—**  The  duty  on  auctions 
ihoM  be  among  the  first  of  the  taxes  to  be  repealed.*^  Now,  observe;  all  sales 
vhieh  take  place  under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  are  exempted  from 
the  anetion  daty;  and  there  have  been  many  instances  in  whieh  estates  have  been 
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placed  even  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  order  that  the  5J^e 
of  them  might  be  totally  exempted  from  the  auction  duty.     And  what  is  now  t)>e 
practice  with  respect  to  the  sales  of  estates  ?    Every  newspap'er  is  full  of  adverU^e- 
ments  for  the  sale  by  auction  of  landed  property.    The  estate  is  exposed  for  sale,  the 
value  of  the  property  is  ascertained,  and  then  it  is  generally  the  understanding  of 
the  parties  that  tiie  estate  shall  be  bought  in,  and  the  highest  bidder  shall  bny  it 
by  private  contract.     The  estate,  therefore,  is  not  sold  by  auction,  and  the  inteotioo 
of  the  law  is  defeated.     Thb  is  the  mode  often  pursued.     The  auction  is  simply  a 
means  of  ascertaining  the  value,  but  the  purchase  is  made  privately  the  next  dav, 
and  the  payment  of  the  duty  is  altogether  evaded.    To  give  the  House  an  idea  of  the 
impolicy  of  this  tax,  let  me  iook  at  the  general  results.     In  the  year  ending  the 
1st  of  January  1841— that  is,  in  the  year  1840,  the  whole  amount  in  value  of  pro> 
perty  exposed  to  auction,  of  which  the  excite  were  obliged  to  take  an  account,  va^ 
not  less  than  £45,232,000,  in  respect  to  the  whole  of  which  there  was  the  nece>»t} 
of  an  examination,  and  of  keeping  an  account  by  the  officers  of  excbe,  who  haid 
exactly  the  same  troublesome  duty  to  perform  in  respect  to  property  advertised  for 
sale  by  auction,  although  it  was  not  sold,  as  they  had  in  respect  to  property  which 
was  sold.     But  while  the  total  amount  of  property  subject  to  be  taken  an  account 
of  by  the  excise  was  £45,232,000,  the  actual  amount  on  which  the  duty  was  paid 
was  only  £8,760,000,  consequently  there  were  upwards  of  £36,000,000  of  property 
exposed  to  sale,  which,  on  account  of  exemptions  and  the  mode  of  evading  the  kw, 
were  free  from  any  duty  whatever.     Are  not  these  two  facts — there  being  thirty-two 
exemptions  from  the  duty,  and  there  being  only  £8,000,000  of  property  on  which 
duty  is  paid  out  of  £45,000,000  exposed  to  sale—are  not  these  strong  and  almost 
conclusive  proofs  of  the  impolicy  of  this  duty?     The  present  commissioners  ot 
excise  reported,  three  years  since,  when  recommending  the  repeal  of  the  auetioo 
duties,  that  there  was  more  trouble  given,  and  that  more  intricate  questions  arose 
on  account  of  attempts  to  evade  the  law,  and  on  questions  of  exemption  in  respect 
to  auction  duties,  than  on  all  the  other  branches  of  the  excisfe  revenue.     The  tot:d 
amount  received  for  auction  duties  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  is  £300,000. 
There  is  no  duty,  the  remission  of  which  will,  in  my  opinion,  lead  to  sacb  a  great 
reduction  of  the  excise  staff.     There  is  no  duty  so  objectionable  in  principle  as  a 
duty  upon  the  transfer  of  property;  and  the  duty,  be  it  remembered,  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  stamps  for  conveyances  which  apply  to  all  transfers  of  propertr.    To 
select  one  particular  mode  of  transferring  property,  and  to  subject  that  to  a  duty,  i^ 
a  course  open  to  grave  objections ;  and  I  do  hope  that  I  have  satisfied  the  House, 
that  although  there  is  no  external  demand  for  this  reduction,  and  although  article^ 
might  be  selected  upon  which  a  reduction  would  be  more  popular,  yet  looking  cotP- 
prehensively  at  the  interests  of  property,  and  considering  the  advantage  which  i< 
conferred  on  a  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  country,  by  facilitating  tin' 
transfer  of  property,  I  do  not  think  you  could  confer  a  greater  benefit  upon  th^ 
United  Kingdom,  if  you  selected  other  duties  of  the  fame  amount  in  preference  to 
that  which  is  thus  proposed  to  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  £300,000.     Every  auc^ 
tioneer  is  under  the  existing  law  compelled  to  take  out  a  license.     In  the  first  io^ 
stance  he  takes  out  a  general  lictose  of  £5 ;  but  if  he  is  afterwards  called  on  to  selj 
any  particular  article  which  is  not  included  in  that  license,  there  is  then  a  demand 
made  upon  him  for  another  license  of  £5,  and,  consequently  there  are  auctioDcer^ 
who  pay  £25  for  licenses,  because  some  articles  are  exposed  to  sale  by  aucttorj 
where  they  have  to  officiate  as  auctioneers,  which  are  not  covered  by  tlie  general 
auction  license.     Now,  I  propose,  instead  of  the  principle  of  requiring  separate 
licenses,  to  enable  auctioneers  to  dispose  of  every  description  of  property  by  taking 
out  one  license.     I  propose  to  fix  the  amount  of  that  license  at  £15,  thus  enablin!| 
the  auctioneers  who  take  it  out  to  sell  every  description  of  property.     I  think  it  ij 
highly  probable  that  the  number  of  auctioneers  will  be  increased  by  the  reduction  t>{ 
the  duty.     The  present  number  of  auctioneers  is,  I  think,  about  4,000.     A  lioec^ 
duty  of  £15  on  each  will  raise  a  revenue  of  £60.000,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  reduo 
tion  of  the  present  auction  duty.     I  do  not  believe  that  one  general  license  of  £)• 
would  be  felt  at  all  as  an  onerous  impost,  while  I  think  it  probable  that  the  numbci 
of  auctioneers  would  increase.     We  propose,  therefore,  to  repeal  the  d«ty  upon  &ur 
tions,  and  to  substitute  for  the  present  system  of  licensing  one  uniform  license,  t!  t 
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iTiuimam  cost  of  which  will  be  £16.  [Mr.  Collett:  Will  each  member  of  a  firm  be 
required  to  take  out  a  separate  license?]  It  is  proposed  tliat  each  member  of  a  firm  shall 
be  required  to  take  out  a  license.  There  still  remains  an  article  upon  which  there  is  an 
ecetse  duty  which  we  propose  to  repeal;  after  what  has  passed  regarding  the  auction 
doty,  I  shall  make  no  preliminary  obsenration,  but  mention  it  at  once — Glass.  It  seems 
to  03  that  glass  has  special  claims  to  the  repeal  of  the  duty.  The  duty  on  glass  has  been 
donbled  since  the  year  1815,  and  during  that  period  it  has  never  experienced  anv  dimi- 
oatioD.  I  think  I  can  also  show  that  with  respect  to  glass,  without  denying  the  case 
th&t  may  be  made  out  fur  other  excisable  commodities,  supposing  we  had  an  abun- 
dant rerenae,  there  are  grounds  upon  which  it  may  be  said  to  be  entitled  to  a 
preference  of  consideration.  Let  me  recite  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  those 
eronods.  In  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  duty  is  not  less  than  200  to  300  per  cent. 
apon  the  Talne  of  the  manufactured  article.  A  contract  was  lately  made  for  the  supply 
of  glass,  and  the  chai*ge  made  for  it  was  Is.  per  square  foot,  and  the  manufacturer 
was  asked  at  what  price  he  would  undertake  to  furnish  the  same  ouantity  of 
'  ^Uss  if  it  were  duty  free ;  and  his  answer  was,  that  he  could  probably  supply 
it  at  3i.  per  square  foot,  but  at  any  rate  it  could  not  possibly  exceed  4d.  per 
square  foot  In  a  case  of  this  kind«  we  must  not  estimate  the  weight  of  the  burden 
W  tbe  mere  amount  of  pecuniary  interest.  There  is  no  duty,  which,  in  order  to  levy 
iL  a'quires  such  a  system  of  perpetual  and  vexatious  interference  with  the  manufac- 
turer as  this  duty  on  glass.  Compare  the  export  of  glass,  the  manufacture 
of  which  is  exposed  to  this  perpetual  and  vexatious  interference^  with  the  export 
of  another  article  which  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  exempt  from  duty.  Your  ex- 
port of  earthenware  last  year  doubled  that  of  glass,  it  was  to  the  value  of  ;S75 1,000; 
b*]t  the  export  of  glass,  subject  as  I  have  said,  to  the  duty  and  to  constant,  vigilant! 
■fl'l  aonojing  interference  with  the  manufacturer,  in  order  that  it  may  be  collected, 
was  only  to  the  extent  of  X388,000.  I  am  about  to  state  another  important  fact  in 
r??ard  to  glasa;  Uiere  is  no  excise  duty  on  glass  in  France,  Belgium,  or  Bohemia; 
a&d  what  has  b€«n  the  consequence?  That  in  l£)hemia,  in  particular,  the  manufacture, 
br  tbe  application  of  chemical  arts,  has  been  brought  to  a  state  of  admirable  per- 
fectioo.  There,  glass,  under  the  application  of  the  most  beautiful  chemical  pnnci- 
pies,  is  exposed  at  diflerent  stages  to  various  degrees  of  heat,  and  thereby  contracts 
1  diversity  of  colours  that  produce  the  most  beautiful  effects.  We  have  peculiar 
facilities  for  accomplishing  the  same  ends ;  vre  command  the  alkali  and  the  coal,  and 
ret  we  cannot  compete  with  foreignera  in  the  manofactare  of  glass.  What  is  the 
^t?  That,  as  there  is  no  excise  duty  in  Belgium,  Bohemia,  and  France,  there 
is  DO  necessity  for  interference  by  the  State  with  the  process  of  manufacture.  What 
takes  place  t  There  is  a  g^reat  import  of  foreign  glass  into  the  bonded  warehouses 
of  this  country,  to  be  afterwards  exported,  being  liable  to  no  duty,  and  it  is  now  hoisting 
oar  own  manufacture,  not  only  in  foreign  markets,  but  even  in  the  markets  of  our 
own  colonies.  I  think  I  can  make  out  this  pmnt  without  entering  into  details ;  for  it 
i^  most  important  to  observe  the  progress  of  gpradual  encouragement  in  the  export  of 
foreif^D  glaAs  from  this  country,  as  compared  with  glass  of  oor  own  manufacture. 
Djfbg  tbe  last  seven  quarters  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  foreign 
dass  brought  into  our  bonded  warehouses,  and  afterwards  exported,  as  oom- 
{•ared  with  glass  the  produce  of  our  own  domestic  manufacture.  Is  not  that 
a  '^troDg  fact  to  exemplify  the  policy  of  some  new  arrangement  in  this  respect  ? 
If  you  permit  this  article  to  be  free  of  duty,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee,  in  the 
|ir»t  place,  to  what  perfection  this  beautiful  fabric  may  not  be  brought;  and,  secondly, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  new  purposes  glass,  manufactured  by  our  own  skill 
uwl  capital,  may  not  be  applied.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  balance-epring  of  a  chro- 
nometer, made  of  glass,  instead  of  the  ordinary  material,  steel.  I  understand 
that  It  possesses  a  greater  degree  of  elasticity,  and  that  it  has  a  greater  power  of 
resisting  the  alternations  of  beat  and  cold.  The  manufacture  is  so  expensive,  and  it 
rtquires  such  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workman,  that  I  do  not  believe,  under  the 
present  system  of  restriction,  that  this  exquisite  discovery  can  be  generally 
applied.  Tbe  fact  is  that  a  chronometer,  with  this  glass  balance- spring,  was  sent 
into  tbe  North  Sea,  at  the  time  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  C. 
Wood)  was  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and  was  exposed  to  comparison  with  ten 
Mhcr  chroooineCflrB :  the  reaolt  was  that  the  report  was  in  favour  of  the  chronomet«r^ 
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with  a  glass  balance-spring  as  compared  to  all  the  others.  So  much  for  the  applica- 
tion of  glass  to  a  purpose  of  the  utmost  delicacy  and  nicety,  in  dose  coanectioo 
with  the  progress  of  astronomical  science.  I  have  read  too  in  a  French  newspaper, 
the  Courier  de  VEurope^  within  the  last  month,  that  in  France  they  are  now  mann- 
facturing  glass  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  which  cost  nearly  30  per  cent.  Ivss 
than  pipes  manufactured  of  iron,  and  which  will  bear  a  greater  external  pressure  than 
iron  pipes.  They  are  luted  together  with  a  species  of  bitumeu,  and  as  far  as  heaiili 
is  concerned  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  glass-pipes  are  greatly  entitled  to  the  pre- 
ference. That,  be  it  remarked,  is  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  excise  doty  upon 
glass,  but  where  the  manufacture  of  it  is  entirely  free ;  and  taking  all  the  article< 
between  these  two  extremes,  the  balance-spring  of  a  chronometer,  and  the  pipe  for 
the  conveyance  of  water,  who  shall  sav  to  what  purposes  this  manufacture  may 
not  be  applied  amonr  ns  when  it  is  wholly  relieved  from  the  impost  ?  It  is  to  l« 
borne  in  mind  also  that  the  cost  of  collecting  the  duty  on  flint  glass  is  not  less  than 
57  per  cent.  In  order  to  prevent  fraud,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  have  a  series 
of  most  minute  and  troublesome  regulations  as  to  the  melting  of  glass;  notice  mast  be 
given  to  the  excise  officers  respecting  annealing  and  other  parts  of  the  process, 
which  BO  encumber  it  as  to  make  the  application  of  additional  skill  and  ingenuity 
almost  impossible.  What  we  propose  is,  to  relieve  it  altogether  from  this  burdec 
and  to  place- it  on  the  same  footing  as  in  Belgium,  Bohemia,  and  France.  This 
course  will  give  full  and  unrestricted  play  to  capital  and  enterprise  in  this  country, 
where  we  enjoy  the  peculiar  advantage  of  materials  in  the  command  of  alkali  and 
coal.  My  belief  is,  that  with  this  change,  if  we  do  not  supply  almost  the  whole 
world  with  glass,  we  shall,  at  least,  be  able  to  enter  into  competition  with  other  na- 
tions, who  have  hitherto  had  the  benefit  of  that  supply.  There  are  many  other  argu- 
ments that  might  be  used  upon  this  point,  but  by  what  I  have  said,  I  do  think  I  have 
shown  that  so  far  as  the  manufacture  of  glass  is  concerned,  in  comparison  to  other 
manu&ctures,  there  are  peculiar  reasons  why  the  duty  on  gla»s  should  be  repealed. 
A  case  has  been  got  up  m  favour  of  the  remission  of  the  window  duty;  but  let  os 
just  take  the  case  of  gla.<s,  to  see  what  a  much  more  beneficial  effect  upon  the  labo- 
rious portion  of  the  community  will  be  produced  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
glass,  than  by  the  repeal  of  the  window- tax.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  io 
Great  Britain  about  3,500,000  houses,  of  which  not  more  than  500,000  are  charge- 
able with  the  wimlow-tax ;  therefore  there  are  3,000,000  of  houses  which  require  glsu 
for  (he  comfort  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  if  the  House  sanctions  the  ranooval  of  the 
duty  upon  glass  you  will  thereby  confer  on  the  poorer  classes  a  most  eztensi\e 
benefit.  I  am  afraid  that  I  weary  hon.  members  by  these  particulars,  but  wc  hare 
had  occasion  with  the  greatest  care  to  look  at  every  side  of  the  question,  and  I  wish  to 
satisfy  those  who  think  that  other  taxes  have  just  claims  to  our  attention,  that  no 
desire  of  popularity,  but  g^ood  and  substantial  causes,  liave  induced  us  to  give  a  pre* 
ference  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  glass.  See  how  it  will  aftct  sociai 
improvement.  liCt  us  take  the  arts — what  an  advance  has  been  made  in  the  art  of 
engraving;  reduce  the  price  of  plate  glass,  and  you  may  be  said  to  oflRer  a  preniiam 
upon  still  further  improvements  in  the  art  of  engraving.  Liook  next  at  the  consider- 
ation of  health ;  nothing  prevents  tlie  passage  of  heat  so  much  as  glass ;  the  passage 
of  heat  into  a  room,  through  glass,  is  as  ten  to  one  less  than  through  any  other  mate- 
rial ;  but  if  you  interpose  l^tween  two  plates  of  glass  a  certain  layer  of  air,  yon  pre%'ept 
that  passage ;  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  health  you  facilitate  the  applicatiuo  of 
double  windows,  by  which  the  influx  or  efflux  of  cold  or  heaX  is  impeded,  and  heahii 
and  comfort  promoted.  Thin  may  he  viewe<l  in  some  respects  as  a  minor  con«i- 
deration,  but  at  all  events  it  is  not  immaterial.  Give  me  leave  to  add,  that  the 
land  commissioners  of  Ireland  bave  lately  made  a  report,  ivhich  I  received,  in  fact, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  tliey  could  not  have  had  the  slightest  concet>tioo  of 
what  might  be  the  intentions  of  her  Majesty^s  ministers  iu  Uiis  reapect ;  but  in 
their  report  it  is  said  that  there  could  be  few  measures  which  would  eootribute  more 
to  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland  than  to  be  able  to 
procure  glass  at  a  cheap  rate.  That  observation  comes  from  persona  who  bave  hwl 
their  attention  particularly  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland : 
and  it  is  a  singular  confirmation  of  what  I  have  advanced  on  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  glass.    The  glass  manufacture  existo  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  well  si 
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in  this  part  of  the  United  RiDgdom,  so  that  Ireland  will  derive  a  direct  benefit 
frum  the  abolition  of  this  duty;  and  I  do  not  see  why  she  should  not  in  future  be 
the  seat  of  a  most  extensive  and  successful  glass  manufacture.  Even  if  she  be  not, 
the  extinction  of  a  duty  which  is  2  or  300  per  cent,  more  than  the  value  of  the  article, 
^ill  give  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  as  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  the  command  of 
a  commodity  which  is  essential  to  comfort  and  convenience.  Looking  at  it,  therefore, 
ia  every  point  of  view — whether  it  be  the  amount  of  the  duty,  which  is  2  or  300 
per  cent,  above  the  value  of  the  article— ^whether  it  be  the  annoying  and  trouble- 
some restrictioiu  by  which  levying  it  is  necessarily  attended — ^the  numberless  pur- 
poses to  which  it  may  be  applied,  or  the  direct  addition  to  the  comfort  or  the 
working^  classes  of  the  community,  I  do  hope  that  this  Ilouse  will  acquiesce  in  the 
reeommendation  of  her  Majesty's  government,  and  will  select  glass  as  one  of  the 
articles  io  respect  to  which  the  present  excise  duty  ought  to  be  entirely  removed. 
The  loss  to  the  revenue  from  the  entire  abolition  of  the  duty  on  glass  will  amount  to 
£642,000.  I  have  now  exhausted  the  articles  in  respect  to  which  ministers  intend 
to  propose  a  remission  of  duties,  and  I  will  here  venture  to  recall  the  recollection  of 
the  House  to  the  estimate  I  made  of  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  income  tax  would  be  continued.  I  will  also  state  the  immediate  effect  the 
redactions  will  have  in  lessening  the  surplus  in  our  hands.  I  estimated  the  surplus, 
in  the  case  the  income  tax  should  be  continued,  which  would  be  available  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1846,  at  43|409,000;  and  I  will  now  recapitulate  the  reductions 
of  the  revenue  which  will  arise  from  the  repeal  of  the  different  duties  I  have 
enumented.  I  mentioned  them  specifying  as  I  went  on;  but  I  now  state  the 
a^gr^ate  amount  of  diminution.  I  estimated,  the  loss  upon  sugar  at  £l,d00,000» 
the  loss  npoD  coal  at  £118,000.  The  loss  upon  minor  articles  of  import,  the 
raw  material  of  manufacture,  I  stated  at  £320,000 ;  the  loss  upon  cotton  wool  I 
ealcjlate  will  be  £680,000;  upon  auctions  it  will  be  £250,000 ;  because  X  reckon 
ii;>on  some  receipt  for  licenses,  which  will  make  up  some  part  of  the  loss.  The  loss 
by  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  glass  will  be  £640,000 ;  the  loss  upon  staves  is  in- 
cluded in  the  £320,000  of  loss  on  articles  of  import.  Thus  the  total  loss  to  the 
revenue,  supposing  the  Ilouse  to  sanction  the  course  I  have  recommended,  would  be 
£3.338,000,  very  nearly  absorbing  the  actual  surj^lus  of  £3,409,000.  I  have  stated 
already,  that  in  proposing  the  continuance  of  the  mcome  tax,  I  do  not  propose  it  for 
ibe  purpose  of  having  a  large  surplus  revenue ;  for  I  should  think  it  right,  after 
defraying  the  necessary  expenses,  to  appropriate  it  to  the  removal  of.  taxes  which, 
ia  my  opinion,  are  the  most  oppressive.  1  he  House  will  observe  that  I  have  taken 
bi>  credit  for  the  ultimate  saving  there  will  be  in  the  reduction  of  public  establish- 
meots.  The  diminution  of  clerks  will  afford  a  material  saving.  And  I  have, 
be»ldes>,  taken  no  credit  for  that  increase  to  the  revenue  which  wul  arise  from  the 
removal  of  heavy  restrictions  upon  manufactures,  equally  onerous  to  the  amount  of 
the  duties.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  the  experiment  I  propose  to  make  is  a 
bohl  measure ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that :  but,  looking  at  the  result  of  past 
experiments — looking  at  what  is  now  the  state  of  the  customs*  revenue,  after  the 
reductions  we  have  made — seeing  that  the  customs*  revenue,  on  the  5th  January, 
)S45,  presents  a  surplus,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  of  not  less  than 
£1,305,000,  after  deducting  the  loss  of  £122,000  which  arose  upon  cotton  wxk)I 
list  year,  and  £61,000  upon  sheep's  wool— ^seeing,  I  say,  that  the  customs  have 
increased,  notwithstanding  these  losses,  to  the  extent  of  £1,305,000 — I  am  not 
ifraid,  although  I  am  responsible  for  the  financial  condition  of  the  empire,  to  make 
ilus  great  experiment  on  the  revenue.  I  propose  that  the  income  tax  should  be 
coatiDoed  for  a  further  limited  period,  because  X  have  the  most  confident  persuasion 
that  the  reduction  in  the  prices  of  articles  of  great  importance  which  will  follow  and 
ari^  out  of  the  repeal  of  taxation  will  be,  if  not  a  complete,  at  least  a  material  com- 
peoaalion  for  the  burden  of  the  income  tax.  When  I  recommended  the  imposition  of 
the  ioeome  tax,  independently  of  other  objections,  I  was  told,  '^  You  will  be  disap- 
pointed in  your  receipts;  the  amount  paid  under  the  income  tax  will  operate 
unfavourably  on  other  branches  of  the  revenue,  and  you  must  expect  a  diminution 
io  this  way  nearly  equivalent  to  the  gain  under  the  income  tax — at  any  late  you 
must  look  for  a  diminished  consumption,  and  the  revenue  that  you  will  receive  with 
ooe  hand  you  must  distribute  with  the  other.''    This  is  the  warning  I  received 
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Now,  what  is  the  fact  ?  There  has  been  no  reduction  traceable  to  the  income- tix. 
There  has,  indeed,  been  some  small  reduction  of  £40,000  or  £50,000  in  the  dnty  on 
carriages  and  horses,  but  that  reduction  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  progress  of  niilraT 
conveyance ;  and  it  is  only  extraordinary  that  it  has  not  been  greater.  Bat  if 
you  exclude  the  operation  of  this  cause  of  diminution,  my  belief  is  that  the  receipt 
of  the  assessed  taxes  during  the  operation  of  the  income  tax  has  been  larger  than 
it  was  before.  I  say,  therefore,  that  it  cannot  be  apprehended  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  income-tax  that  it  must  necessarily  reduce  the  revenue  from  the 
assessed  taxes,  because  under  the  income-tax  that  revenue  from  the  assessed 
taxes  has  materially  increased.  Remember  this  —  and  I  do  not  eonceal  the 
fact,  for  it  ought  to  enter  into  your  consideration  when  deciding  the  question, 
whether  yon  will  continue  the  income-tax — that  during  its  operation  the  revenue 
has  so  pVospered  that  the  receipts  at  present,  independently  of  the  income-tax. 
are  almost  equal  to  the  national  expenditure.  Such  has  been  the  increase  of 
revenue  from  permanent  sources  of  income  during  the  existence  of  the  income- 
tax,  that  we  might  have  avoided  making  this  experiment ;  we  might  have  provided 
for  the  supplies  of  the  present  year  without  making  any  application  to  paiiiameot 
in  respect  to  increased  taxation ;  but  we  propose  to  continue  the  income-tax  for  a 
further  period,  not  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  snppUes  for  the  year,  but  dis- 
tinctly for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  make  this  great  experiment  of  redaciofr 
other  taxes.  The  term  for  which  I  suggest  the  continuance  of  it  will  not  exceed 
that  for  which  it  was  originally  imposed.  I  cannot  say,  when  urging  theae  extensiTe 
reductions — I  will  not  say  that  it  might  not  have  been  a  wiser  course  to  gives 
longer  period  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  plan;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  natonl 
that  parliament  should  ask  to  have  the  control  of  the  tax  at  a  period  not 
more  remote  than  that  for  which  it  was  in  the  first  instance  enacted.  Therefore 
I  do  not  propose  that  it  should  be  renewed  for  more  than  three  years,  and  I 
hope  the  House  will  not  insist  upon  a  shorter  period.  It  would  be  innpowible  to 
enter  upon  these  extensive  reductions  of  taxation,  unless  we  had  the  assurance  that 
this  great  source  of  revenue  would  not  be  dried  up  at  least  during  the  next  three 
vears ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  it  is  my  confident  belief  that  that  will 
have  again  occurred,  which  has  now  occurred,  and  that  it  will  be  competent  to  parlia- 
ment then  to  dispense,  as  it  might  now,  with  the  income-tax.  I  have  that  reliance 
upon  the  elasticity  of  the  resources  of  this  Empire,  that  I  do  expect,  before  the 
termination  of  three  years,  that  this  repeal  of  taxes  will  have  prodaeed  beneficial 
efiects,  and  that  we  shall  find  an  increase  of  revenue  probably  enabling  as  to  dispense 
with  the  continuance  of  the  income  tax.  But  let  the  H6use  remember  that  the 
principle  on  which  we  have  gone,  and  gone  advisedly,  is  the  abeolute  repeal  of  taxa- 
tion in  many  cases ;  we  do  not  diminish  a  tax,  on  glass  for  instance,  keeping  oo 
one*  quarter  or  one-half  of  it ;  we  do  not  lower  the  duty  on  auctions,  on  cotton  wool, 
or  on  articles  of  smaller  importation :  but  we  propose  the  alisolate  repeal,  expecting 
from  the  increased  consumption  of  other  taxed  articles,  an  eqaivalent  improvement 
in  the  revenue.  We  do  hope  that  the  direct  and  instant  efiect  will  be  increased  coo- 
sumption  of  many  articles  now  subject  to  duty,  invigorating  the  industry  sod 
extending  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  country  through  other  channels,  aod 
supplying  the  void  we  cannot  hope  to  fill  up  by  direct  taxation.  Sir,  I  believe  I 
have  now  executed  the  task  I  proposed  to  myself.  I  have,  however  imperfect l5« 
explained  the  views  and  intentions  of  her  Majesty *s  government  with  respect  to  the 
financial  and  commercial  policy  of  the  country.  I  trust  that  the  House  will  now« 
as  it  did  on  the  former  occasion,  without  pronouncing  a  hasty  or  a  precipitate  judg- 
ment, take  into  its  consideration  coroprehenFively  the  whole  of  the  plan.  I  hope  it 
will  reflect,  whether  or  no,  upon  the  whole,  it  be  for  the  interest  of  the  eonnlry  to 
^dopt  it ;  and,  after  mature  deliberation,  I  confidently  believe  that  the  decision  of  the 
House  will  be  in  its  favonr.  Whatever  may  be  the  decision,  at  any  rale  we  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  we  have  not  sought  popularity  by  avoiding  the  qQe»- 
tion  of  continuing  the  property-tax :  we  have  not  acted  in  deference  to  tJopiilar 
clamour,  for  we  have  selected  taxes  for  reduction  and  abolition  against  which  there 
has  been  no  agitation.  I  know  it  vrill  be  said  that  the  principles  I  liave  laid  dowo 
are  capable  of  much  further  extension,  and  that  in  deference  to  them  I  ought  to  have 
/nade  much  greater  reductions  in  import  duties;  but  it  is  our  object,  while  we  estabtifh 
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good  prineiples,  to  allov  for  the  present  state  of  society;  and  TieviDg*  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  involved,  the  consequence  to  those  interests  of  rash  and  hasty  inter- 
ferenee,  it  is  our  desire  to  realise  the  utmost  degree  of  good,  without  disturhance  or 
alarm  to  interests  which  cannot  be  disturbed  or  alarmed  without  paralysing  industry. 
Sir,  I  submit  this  proposal  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty's  government  to  the  judgment 
of  the  House.  We  have  taken  this  course  after  careful  consideration,  and  we  recom- 
mend this  plan  from  a  deliberate  conviction  that  if  sanctioned  by  parliament  it  will 
cooduoe  to  the  extension  of  industry,  to  the  encouragement  of  enterprise,  and  that 
the  result  of  that  extension  of  industry  and  encouragement  of  enterprise  will  be 
tbe  benefit  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  whether  they  are  directly  or 
iodireetly  connected  with  commerce,  manufactures,  or  agriculture.  Our  convic- 
tioa  is,  that  by  the  adoption  of  this  proposal,  industry  and  commerce  will  be  imme- 
diitely  benefited,  and  that  indirectly  all  classes  of  this  vast  community  will  find  its 
velfare  promoted. 

The  right  hon.  baronet  concluded  by  moving, — *'*'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
eommittee,  that,  towards  raising  the  supply  granted  to  her  Majesty,  the  respective 
doties  on  property,  professions,  trades,  and  offices,  and  the  Stamp  Duties  in 
Ireland,  granted  by  two  several  Acts  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  present  Migesty, 
be  continned  and  further  granted  to  her  Msyesty  for  a  time  to  be  limited." 

After  the  chairman  had  put  the  question — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  again  rose,  and  said  that  he  wished  the  chairman  to  report 
progress,  and  did  not  mean  to  ask  the  House  to  come  to  a  vote  to-night.  He 
tmsted,  however,  that  hon.  members  would  see  the  great  importance,  for  the 
ake  of  many  branches  of  trade  and  commerce,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  repeal  of  taxation.  Delay  would  materially  afiect  many  branches  of 
iodmtry,  and  be  hoped  therefore  that  the  House  would  be  prepared  on  Monday  to 

?Diionnee  an  opinion,  not  on  the  details,  but  upon  the  general  outline  of  the  plan. 
bis  course  would  not  preclude  the  House  from  discussing  and  deciding  upon  the 
various  parts  of  the  proposal  hereafter. 

A  short  conversation  ensued,  and  the  House  resumed ;  committee  to  sit  again 
on  Monday. 

Fkbbu.vby  17,  1845.    " 

On  the  resolntion  moved  by  Sir  B.  Peel  on  Friday  being  put,  Mr.  Roebuck  pro* 
posed  as  an  amendment,  to  leave  out  the  words  '^professions,  trade,  and  offices;" 
a  very  long  discussion  ensued,  towards  the  close  of  which — 

Sim  R.  PasL  said,  the  hon.  member  who  had  just  addressed  the  House  (Mr. 
Vernon  Smith,)  will  have  for  his  inspection  either  to-morrow  or  next  day,  a  paper 
wi)bh  will  contain  a  list  of  the  whole  of  the  articles  now  in9luded  in  the  tarifl;  and 
fmiB  which  it  is  now  proposed  by  the  government  to  remove  the  duty.  When  I 
iotrodnced  the  financial  measure  of  the  government,  I  stated  generally  that  certain 
reminions  of  duty  would  take  place. — I  mentioned  some  of  the  raw  materials  from 
which  it  b  proposed  the  duty  should  be  removed,  especially  those  connected  with 
aaDufaetnres.  But  if  the  hon.  member  meant  that  1  should  have  gone  through  the 
whole  of  the  430  articles  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  remove  the  duty  in  the 
statement  I  made  on  Friday  night,  I  must  say  that  I  feel  I  should  ere  I  had  enn- 
neraled  fifty  of  the  articles  have  completely  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  House. 
I  think,  therefore,  tliat  I  adopted  the  best  plan  in  the  course  1  pursued.  The  hon. 
geatlcman  will,  however,  find  a  complete  list  of  the  articles  he  refers  to  in  the  paper 
wfaieh  will  be  ready  to-morrow  or  next  day.  Now.  Sir,  I  was  sorry  to  hear  from 
my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Somersetshire,  that  I  have  been  insensible  to  the 
distress  which  in  some  parts  of  the  country  prevails  among  the  agriculturists.  My 
hoD.  friend,  the  member  far  Somersetshire  stated,  that  I  bad  received  the  statements 
of  the  tenant-farmers,  and  that  I  had  listened  to  them  with  very  great  attention. 
And  be  stated  what  was  perfectly  true,  that  I  was  *'  touched 'Why  the  statements  they 
OMde.  [A  Laugh.]  I  cannot  see  any  cause  for  merriment  in  my  admission.  I 
certaioly  did  lament  the  local  distress  which  I  was  informed  existed  in  some  parts 
of  the  eoontry.  My  hon.  friend  seems  to  think  that  I  have  not  expressed  any  sym- 
psthy  for  the  suffering  exbtin^  in  the  agricultural  districts.  But  I  did  express  s^m- 
P^  fur  feeil  agricaltoial  distress ;  that  sympathy  I  again  express,  for  I  believe 
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that  there  exists  in  some  parts  of  the  couDtry  distress  amongst  agriculturists,  thii 
distress  being  attributable,  in  my  opinion,  to  natural  causes — ^to  the  seascui.  Th« 
long-continued  drought,  the  failure  of  the  hay  harrest  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
and  tlie  failure  of  the  turnip  crop  in  other  parts,  have  been  injurious  to  the  fanner, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  there  exists  local  agricultural  distress.  I  admit  the 
existence  of  local  distress,  and  sincerely  regret  it.  But  I  cannot  see  that  the  distress 
among  agriculturists  is  universal.  I  beiiere  that  though  in  England  local  agricul- 
tural distress  exists,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  dbtress  is  by  no  means  prevalent,  and 
that  the  produce  of  wheat  and  some  other  articles  has  in  many  cases  been  abundant 
As  to  the  adoption  of  measures  for  relieving  local  distress,  I  must  say  that  it  is 
difficult  to  devise  them,  caused  as  that  is  by  the  seasons  and  the  failure  of  the  crops. 
Now,  if  my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Somersetshire,  will  call  to  mind  what  passed 
at  the  meeting  to  wbicb  he  has  referred,  he  will  remember  that  no  suggestion  was 
offered  with  respect  to  the  remission  of  any  particular  tax.  I  think  that  there  are 
taxes  which  do  bear  heavily  on  the  agricultural  labourers — I  certainly  think  that  tlie 
malt  tax  is  one  of  these.  1  think  that  the  malt  duty  does  press  on  the  agricultaral 
labourers.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  remembered  that  I  did  most  strenuoiuW 
resist  the  repeal  of  that  tax  in  the  year  1835,  and  I  think  that  the  agriculturists  feel 
that  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  would  not  give  a  general  and  universal  relief,  lo 
some  places,  a  feeling  exists  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  this  tax ;  but  there  are  maoy 
parts  of  this  country  which  do  not  consider  that  a  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  would  cod- 
fer  a  very  gp*eat  general  advantage.  I  paid  great  attention  to  the  statements  a»l 
representations  which  were  made  to  me  at  the  meeting  the  hon.  member  alluded  to, 
but  no  suggestion  whatever  was  made  as  to  any  particular  tax  being  remitted ;  aod 
I  must  say,  that  it  would  not  be  easv  to  find  a  tax  peculiar  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest. The  tenant-farmer,  it  should  be  remembered,  paying  under  £300  a-year  for 
rent,  does  not  pay  the  income  tax,  I  feel  that  local  taxation  does  press  bea^ilv 
on  the  landed  interest,  as  compared  with  the  other  portions  of  the  community :  h'lt 
it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  fur  one  dealing  with  this  question  of  the  income-Ux 
to  give  any  relief  by  Cleans  of  interfering  with  local  taxation.  I  think  the  govern- 
ment did  right  in  paying  a  portion  of  the  expenses  of  criminal  prosecutions  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund ;  but  I  should  object  to  taking  any  portion  of  the  expenses  incur- 
red by  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges  out  of  that  fund.  I  think  the  payment 
by  government  of  any  portion  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  roads  and  bridges  would 
be  highly  objectionable,  and  that  the  species  of  local  expenditure  should  be  superia- 
tendod  by  the  agriculturists  themselves,  and  altogether  apart  from  the  interference 
of  any  government  officer.  I  have  now,  I  do  assure  my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Somersetshire,  the  firmest  conviction  that  if  they  will  take  advantage  of  the  measures 
which  vrill  follow  the  continuance  of  the  income-tax,  their  interests  will  be  more 
promoted  than  if  I  were  to  deal  with  local  taxation,  and  chaiige  the  OonMlidal£<i 
Fund  with  part  of  the  expenses  now  payable  by  the  agricultural  body.  If  that  be 
the  case,  and  that  it  be  inexpedient  to  deal  with  the  malt  tax,  and  that  there  be  no 
other  tax  pressing  upon  agriculture,  my  hon.  friend  must  feel  that  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  suggest  the  remission  of  that  tax,  which  falls  peculiarly  upon  agriculture. 
The  repeal  altogether  of  the  glass  duty,  the  repeal  of  the  duty  upon  raw  cottoo. 
will,  in  my  opinion,  benefit  the  agricultural  interest.  Indeed,  I  cannot  conceive  a 
class  that  will  derive  greater  benefit  from  the  repeal  of  taxes  of  that  nature  than  the 
agricultural  class.  Take  t!:e  agricultural  labourer.  We  have  all  the  utmost  desin 
to  better  his  condition.  Is  it  right,  then,  I  ask,  to  continue  a  tax  which  faUs  with 
peculiar  severity  upon  the  articles  of  clothing  worn  by  the  agricultural  labourer? 
Take  the  muslin  of  the  rich.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  tax  of  three-eighths  of  a 
penny  per  lb.  upon  cotton  levied  upon  that  article,  while  the  dress  worn  by  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  does  pay  a  considerable  portion  of  that  tax.  I  say,  then,  remit  that 
tax,  and  you  clearly  give  to  the  agricultural  labourer  the  means  of  porehasiog  * 
necessary  article  of  clothing  at  a  lower  rate.  Again,  with  respect  to  glass.  Kyo^^ 
reduce  the  price  of  the  square  foot  of  glass  from  Is,  to  3<i  or  Ad.,  it  is  deartbal 
both  the  landlord  and  occupying  tenant  will  derive  great  benefit  from  it;  aod  i[ 
^on  increase  the  demand  for  labour, — if  you  remove  the  pressure  from  the  springs  oi 
industry, — and  not  only  introduce  prosperity  into  the  manufacturing  districts  bat 
ailbrd  a  guarantee  for  its  continuance, — ^I  must  again  repeat,  that  I  boiefe  the  inte^ 
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ril  vlH  be  bat  short  before  the  agricultural  interest  will  find  itself  partaking  in 
3ai  prosperitj.     Therefore  do  I  think  that  the  course  I  propose  to  pursue  would 
ifcTe  a  direct  teodencj  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  that  interest  in  the  country,  the 
biivas  of  whitth  I  deeply  lament.     With  respect  to  the  auction  duty,  I  hope  the 
lease  will  not  come  to  a  hasty  judgment  upon  tlie  policy  of  removing  it.  ■  The  noble 
ijni  taunted  me  for  proposing  to  repeal  a  duty  against  which  no  one  has  raised  any 
::^jeeiioii.     Let  me  hope  that  the  noble  lord  will  read  the  opinions  of  those  who  were 
ippuinted  by  himself  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  excise  duties.     Let  me  hope 
tUt  before  the  noble  lord  ridicules  the  repeal  of  this  duty,  he  will  read  the  opinions 
iif  Sir  Henry  Pamell  and  of  Mr.  Wickham,  the  present  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
l^cusps  and  Taxes,  and  see  what  they  say  in  reference  to  it.    I  moved  to-night  for 
>  iccouDt  of  the  exemptions  from  that  duty  which  have  taken  place  from  time  to 
Jie;  and  also  of  the  property  which  was  subject  to  account  under  the  directicm  of 
tke  Board  of  £xme,  and  uf  the  amount  of  property  under  which  the  duty  was  actually 
.;'vi«d;  and  I  think  the  return  will  prove  to  the  House,  from  the  nature  of  the  establish- 
maA  neeessary  to  be  uphdd  for  levying  it,  from  the  numerous  attempts  at  fraud  which 
it  gives  rise  to,  and  from  the  consumption  of  time  occupied  in  seeing  whether  the 
rig  it  i«f  exemption  from  the  auction  duty  do  or  do  not  exist,,  that  it  is  extremely  ad* 
TtiMe  to  repeal  that  duty.     Indeed,  from  the  cases  of  exemption  alone,  the  House 
viil  be  able  to  judge  whether  it  will  not  be  for  the  benefit  uf  all  classes  to  permit  them 
tu  dispose  of  their  property  in  whatever  manner  they  may  think  most  conducive  to 
tbeir  mterests,  without  being  subject  to  this  duty.    The  noble  lord  censured  roe 
for  entering  into  a  discussion  about  the  army  estimates,  and  for  attempting  to  show 
that  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  maintaining  the  present  amount  of  force.     I  know 
tkst  the  statement  I  made  was  made  in  substance  on  a  former  occasion :  but  I  also 
know  that  if  I  had  not  referred  to  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  if  I  took  for 
fTvited  that  the  estimates  were  right,  and  neglected  to  state  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced her  Majesty's  government  to  think  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  reduce  the 
snny,  or  declined  to  suggest  any  reason  for  the  increase  in  the  ordnance  aud  navy 
estimates — I  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  I  did  that,  if  I  proposed  to  maintain  the 
iocoroe-tax,  and  yet  omitted  altogether  the  consideration  of  expenditure,  I  should 
bate  been  met  by  declarations  that  there  ought  to  be  a  reduction  of  the  estimates, 
tad  that  our  present  amount  of  surplus  precluded  the  necessity  of  continuing  the 
ifloome-tax.     I  did  endeavour  therefore  to  show  the  House  that  the  army  could  not 
^  reduced,  and  I  did  advance  sufficient  gprounds,  I  hope,  for  showing  that  the  navy 
sod  ofdnance  estimates  ought  to  be  increased,  and  I  did  so  before  I  directed  myself 
to  the  question  of  the  income-tax,  because  I  felt  that  a  justification  of  the  proposed 
tipeoditure  ought  to  precede  the  application  for  the  cpntinuance  of  that  tax.     It 
nay  ^ppemr  very  ungrateful  to  qnarrel  with  one's  supporters,  and,  as  the  noble  lord 
sod  hb  friends  intend  to  support  me,  I  am  unwilling  to  say  a  word  that  may  tend 
to  prevent  them  from  acting  upon  that  intention.     But  the  noble  lord  having  be- 
jHin  by  stating,  that  ot  all  taxes  imposed  upon  the  country  the  income*tax  was  the 
Riost  vexatious,  the  most  oppressive,  and  the  most  unjust,  I  can  only  say  that  I  was 
QQit  agreeably  disappointed  when  I  found  that  he  intended  to  give  it  that  sort  of 
support  which  is  decidedly  the  most  useful,  the  most  cordial,  and  the  best — the  sup- 
port of  bia  vote  on  a  division ;  and,  considering  that  the  noble  lord  does  believe  that 
tbU  tax  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  oppressive,  inquisitorial,  and  vexatious,  I  feel  still 
more  sensitively  on  that  account  the  compliment  and  value  of  his  support.     Having 
the  optnioos  of  the  noble  lord  and  his  friends  in  favour  of  the  tax,  and  their  ready 
coDsent  to  vote  for  its  continuance,  I  do  hope  I  have  not  said  anything  to  shake  their 
determination.    The  noble  lord  did  not,  certainly,  refer  to  this  circumstance, — that, 
(apposing  his  present  position  happened  to  be  changed,  and  that  he  found  himself  on 
then  benches,  he  would  feel  this  surplus  of  j£5,200,000,  however  derived,  to  be  a 
moit  comfortable  addition  to  the  ordinary  and  permanent  revenue  of  the  country. 
Aad  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the  expectation  of  such  a  contingent  advantage  in 
the  event  of  his  succeeding  me  did  not  at  all  enter  into  his  mind ;  but  that  upon  the 
nhole  be  dees  think  with  me,  that  it  is  for  the  public  interest  that  this  tax,  objec- 
tionable as  it  is,  should  nevertheless  be  continued  for  the  further  period  of  three 
jesrs.    I  quite  agree  with  the  noble  lord  also  that  we  ought  to  continue  it  simply  as 
it  sUumIs  at  present^  and  without  attempting  any  modtfioation  of  it.    After  the 
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opinions  we  have  heard  expressed  to-night  upon  the  subject  of  a  modification,  and 
considering*  the  sort  of  discussions  we  sboald  have  in  committee  upon  the  sereral 
proposals  to  be  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  members  for  Kendal,  for  Bath,  and  for 
Somersetshire — ^looking  at  the  specimen  already  afforded  us  in  this  preliminarj  dis- 
cussion, I  think  the  House  can  scarcely  refuse  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is 
better  to  vote  for  the  continuance  of  the  tax  for  three  years  longer  in  its  present 
form,  than  encounter  the  tedious  and  unnecessary  discussions  which  those  proposals 
would  inevitably  lead  to.     With  respect  to  funded  property,  every  loan  bill  has  con- 
tained an  engagement  to  the  public  creditor  that  persons  possessing  funded  pmpertr 
should  not  be  subjected  to  any  tax  that  did  not  equally  apply  to  all.     Mr.  Fut 
declared  it  to  be  a  violation  of  public  faith  to  act  in  opposition  to  that  engagement, 
and  whether  the  interest  be  permanent  or  temporary  you  will  find  it  oeeessary  to 
respect  that  engagement.     Indeed,  my  opinion  is,  that  any  attempt   to  coo  vert 
annuities  into  capital  would  prove  wholly  futile,  and  that  even  if  it  were  not,  the 
scrutiny  which  you  would  oblige  persons  to  undergo  in  consequence  of  the  attempt 
would  be  most  objectionable.    Besides,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  all  taxes  to  press  an- 
equally.     The  surgeon  or  the  artist  will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  tax  levied  ou 
glass  and  cotton,  but  nyy  escape  that  on  wine  by  not  consuming  it;  but  the  mao 
with  a  temporary  interest  in  his  property  is  under  the  same  obligation  to  pay  &:$ 
much  as  the  man  with  a  permanent  interest.    I  much  doubt,  however,  whether  in 
case  of  such  taxes  as  the  tax  upon  glass  and  cotton,  the  sum  I  shall  remit  for  three 
years  to  a  man  with  no  permanent  interest  in  his  income,  will  not  amount  very 
nearly  to  the  sum  he  will  have  to  pay  on  account  of  the  income-tax.     What  I  pro- 
pose is  this : — I  ask  a  man  with  an  income  of  ;£5,000  a-year  to  contribute  for  three 
years  about  £140  a«year,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  haring  an  increased  expenditure 
on  account  of  the  navy,  but  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  an  experiment,  from  the 
result  of  which,  if  successful,  as  I  think  it  will  be,  he  will  not  only  derive  immediate 
benefit,  but  conduce  by  this  temporary  sacrifice  of  .€2:18  per  cent,  to  the  fnt^ire 
prosperity  of  the  country.     He  will  purchase  glass,  and  all  those  articles  on  the  rav 
material  of  which  the  duty  is  to  be  reduced,  at  a  lower  rate ;  while  bis  servants  and 
labourers  will  be  enabled  to  purchase  the  necessary  articles  of  wearing  apparel  chca^ier 
than  before.  This  will  afford  to  him  some  immediate  compensation  for  the  payment  of 
the  income-tax.    That  tax,  I  must  observe,  will  also  afford  a  guarantee  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  present  prospects,  and  at  the  same  time  diminish  the  chance  of 
vicissitudes.    I  have  been  asked  by  the  hon.  member  for  Devonport  what  assurance 
I  could  give  that  this  tax  should  expire  at  the  end  of  three  years?    I  said  I  shouM 
have  felt  with  greater  confidence  that  the  taxes  remitted  would  recover  them««UeN 
or  rather  that  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  other  articles  on 
account  of  the  remission  of  these  taxes,  if  the  income-tax  were  continued  for  6rc 
instead  of  three  years.     I  feel  bound  to  say  that  for  so  extensive  an  experiment  tbree 
years  is  rather  a  short  period.     I  said  so  the  other  night.    If  I  could  nave  been  pei^ 
fectly  sure  of  success  I  would  have  proposed  it  for  five  years ;  ai  the  same  time  I  do 
think  there  are  good  grounds  for  hoping  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  we  may  beat 
liberty  to  discontinue  it.     I  see  the  population  of  the  counti^  increasing,  the  capital 
of  the  country  rapidly  accumulating,  and  I  think  if  we  facilitate  the  applicatioo  of 
that  capital  to  new  branches  of  industry  and  manufactures,  that  the  effect  will  be 
greatly  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour ;  and  with  the  demand  for  labour  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  articles  subject  to  taxation.    If  I  look  to  the  declaml 
nature  of  exports  in  1844,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  1843,  what  do  I  find  ?    That 
in  1843  the  declared  value  of  exports  from  this  country  was  ^£44,812,000;  and  thai 
in  1844  it  amounted  to  £50,515,000,  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  £5.0(X).(KH) 
in  the  course  of  that  short  space  of  time.     I  see  many  causes  combining  to  increase 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.     The  establishment  of  railways,  rendering  traT^linc 
more  easy  and  traffic  less  expensive ;  a  surplus  capital,  ins^oad  of  seeking  for  iDTe&t- 
roents  on  foreign  security;   and  an  increasing  population, — are  circnmstaDoei 
calculated,  I  think,  to  justify  the  hope  that  at  the  end  of  no  very  remote  period  tbert 
will  be  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  articles  subject  to  duty,  and  with  it  so  in- 
crease of  production.     We  shall  have  in  the  year  1849  a  proportion  of  this  income- 
tax  ;  supposing  the  income-tax  should  not  increase  during  the  three  years,  we  sbali 
have  a  sum  of  £5,200,000  a  year  to  deal  with.    On  the  6th  of  April,  1848,  the  in- 
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come-tax  will  expire ;  bat  in  the  year  following  we  shall  be  allowed  to  take  credit 
for  the  sum  of  £2,600»000,  being  half  a  year  then  nncollectecl,  as  we  should  be 
euti!ied  in  the  course  of  this  year,  if  the  House  shall  not  consent  to  a  renewal. 
Tberefore,  I  may  say  that  the  income-tax  will  last,  subject  to  a  reduction  of  one- 
iialf  in  the  fourth  year,  to  the  extent  of  four  years  from  this  time^  only  that  it  will 
yieid  but  j£2,600,000  in  the  fourth  year.  I  cannot  so  far  foresee  events  and 
occurrences  as  to  be  able  to  guarantee  that  this  tax  may  not  be  necessary  at  the  end 
of  that  period.  Nay,  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  time  the  House  may  be  of 
opinion,  although  no  government  may  ask  them  for  renewal,  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  eontiouaoce  of  the  tax.  If  that  should  be  the  opinion  of  the  House  I  trust  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  will  not  hold  roe  to  an  engagement  made  now,  that  the  tax 
should  then  necessarily  cease :  but  I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  there  will  be  a 
fair  opportunity  for  the  House  to  consider,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  whether  this 
tax  ongbt  to  cease.  I  make,  however,  a  great  ex|)er]ment  now,  with  this  full  oon- 
fideoce— that  whatever  may  happen,  the  House  is  determined  to  maintain  unim- 
paired the  public  credit.  The  right  hon  gentleman,  the  member  for  Halifax, 
ha?  stated  that  possibly  the  sugar  duties  may  not  answer  the  expectations 
I  have  formed,  and  has  hinted  that  they  may  not  recover  quite  so  rapidly  as  I 
expect.  The  House,  however,  will  remember  that  for  the  next  two  years  we 
>ball  hafe  an  additional  revenue  of  ^£600,000,  for  which  I  have  not  taken 
credit.  Suppose  there  should  be  some  falling  off  in  the  estimate  I  have  formed  of 
the  prodoce  from  the  sugar  duties,  we  shall  still  be  in  the  receipt  of  the  £600,000; 
sod  if  the  falling  off  be  only  temporary,  of  course  we  shall  have  an  available  set-off  in 
this  Slim  for  any  diminution  of  the  sugar  duties.  Upon  those  grounds  we  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  this  tax — they  are  grounds,  however  which  it  is  impossible  to 
reduce  to  any  accurate  calculation.  We  are  about  to  take  off  the  duty  upon  many 
raw  materials  which  enter  largely  into  manufactures.  I  admit  with  the  noble 
lord  that  these  reductions  may  be  attended  with  the  loss  of  revenue;  but  that  pecu- 
liar political  economy  which  would  prevent  a  reduction  of  the  Tariff,  because  there 
voald  be  a  loss  to  the  revenue,  is  most  extraordinary,  especially  as  falling  from  the 
Doble  lord,  who  has  the  credit  of  being  so  great  a  finansier.  There  is  no  doubt  if  the 
ooble  lord  takes  this  book,  showing  the  effect  of  the  late  alterations  in  the  Tariff, 
he  will  find  that  the  reduction  of  duties  on  raw  materials  has  led  to  a  loss  in  the 
revenue.  Of  course  the  reduction  of  duty  may  have  this  effect;  but  if  we  find,  con- 
t^urrently  with  this  reduction  of  duty,  a  greater  increase  in  the  manufactures  of  this 
country;  if  we  find  increased  exporu,  and  if  we  recollect  that  there  cannot  be  these 
increased  exports,  without  an  increase  of  labour,  surely  we  must  not  complain  very 
much  at  the  loss  of  revenue.  So  it  is  with  respect  to  the  wopl  duties :  no  doubt  I  may 
be  taunted  with  the  loss  of  £100,000  to  the  public  revenue;  but  if  by  the  redaction 
ve  have  stimulated  the  manufactures ;  if  there  has  consequently  been  great  activity 
io  the  woollen  manufactures,  and  in  the  numbers  employed ;  will  not  the  noble  lord 
|ind  in  that  increased  demand  for  industry,  in  that  progress  of  the  manufactures,  and 
io  that  increase  of  exports,  ample  satisfaction  for  the  loss  of  the  £100,000?  I 
un  prepared  to  tell  the  noble  lord  by  the  reduction  of  the-  £600,000  for  the 
cotton  duties  we  may  expose  the  revenue  to  a  loss;  and  the  only  way  in  which 
vecao  recommend  the  reduction  is,  that^by  reducing  the  duty  we  shall  enable 
oar  manufacturers  to  enter  into  competition  with  formidable  rivals,  and  that 
the  advantage  which  will  be  gained  will  be  more  than  a  fair  and  complete  com- 
pensation for  any  such  loss.  The  noble  lord's  argument,  indeed,  would  be  an 
Vjniment  against  any  reduction  of  duties  on  raw  materials,  if  he  should  only  sav, 
'*  See  what  a  number  of  taxes  you  have  reduced,  and  there  has  been  no  increase  in 
your  revenue."  On  Friday  night  I  told  the  House  it  might  have  been  possible  for 
Ui  to  hate  avoided  the  necessity  of  renewing  the  property-tax.  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
one  word  in  favour  of  a  continuance  of  the  tax  beyond  the  three  years;  I  do  not  think 
^]the  House  will  agree  that  the  income  and  property-tax  as  now  imposed  ought 
to  be  permanent ;  I  do  think,  however,  they  will  deem  a  present  renewal  proper,  for 
^^  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  make  a  great  experiment  with  regard  to  very  onerous 
^tioD,  although  they  may  not  deem  the  tax  such  as  ought  to  be  permanent  in  the 
time  of  peace:  but  I  hope  that  in  so  continuing  it  they  will  not  impair  its  eiBciency 
doriog  war,  by  now  making  too  mony  exemptions,  or  admitting  too  many  claims  to 
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ment  were  to  exercise  this  power,  and  were  to  examine  the  correspoodcnee  of  t 
member  of  this  House  because  he  was  a  political  opponent,  it  would  be  impo$^ule 
to  deny  that  the  abuse  would  be  infinitely  exaggerated  by  such  a  perversioo  of  poner. 
I  say  that  it  would  be  indc»^  what  the  hon.  gentleman  describes  it— .''a  base, 
mean,  and  dishonourable    exercise  of  power, '^  if  for  the    purpose  of  iovadiBg 
the  free  exercise  of  an  opponents  privileges,  his  letters  were  subject  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  government.    Apart  from  this,  with  reference  to  this  evening's  diseossioa, 
I  see  no  difference  between  a  member  of  parliament  and  any  other  person  wbo 
alleges  that  his  letters  have^been  opened.     liCt  me  ask  you  then  when  yon  call  on 
us  to  answer  the  allegation  made  by  a  member  of  parliament,  w*ll  yon  Dot 
admit  that  if  it  had  been  brought  by  any  other  subject,  not  a  member  <^  parlia* 
ment,  we  should  be  under  an  equal  obligation  to  answer  that  question  ?    Supp<»t 
that  my  right  hon.  friend  answers  the  hon.  member's  question,  or  admits  in  hit 
case  that  there  shall  be  an  examination  at  the  bar,  let  i^e  ask  you  this  question : 
*'  After  answering  the  hon.  member's  question,  after  admitting  evidenee  at  the 
bar,  if  a  petition  be  presented  from  another  person,  not  a  member  of  this  House, 
making  no  stronger  allegations  than  the  hon.  gentleman  does,  alleging  merely  that 
he  suspects  hb  letters  to  have  been  opened,  declaring  confidently  that  he  can  prove 
it,  will  you  not  then  recognize  an  e<}ual  right  upon  his  part  to  demand  ao  answer, 
and  to  have  an  inquiry  ?"     Suppose  a  petition  should  be  presented  in  the  course  of 
next  week  (and  that  the  government  had  acquiesced  in  this  proposition),  saying. 
'*  1  perceive  in  the  case  of  one  of  your  own  members,  that  the  government  has 
answered  his  question,  and  has  instituted  an  inquiry  at  the  bar;  I  am  not  a  member; 
I  am  not  protected  by  your  privileges ;  I  have  not  the  same  influence  and  aothority 
that  the  hon.  member  has ;  1  am  not  supported  by  party  connections,  but  I  make  the 
same  allegations.     I  suspect  that  my  letters  have  be^n  opened,  and  I  demand  an 
inquiry."     Could  you  refuse  it  ?     Could  you  then  say,    "  but  thb  is  a  breach  of 
privilege  f"    I  say,  that  in  each  case,  without  the  proper  authority,  it  b  a  high 
misdemeanour,  punishable  by  law ;  I  could  not  say  the  contrary,  nor  could  yoo, 
after  having  set  the  example  of  an  inquiry  in  the  case  of  one  of  your  own  membcn. 
You  must  then  call  upon  my  right  hon.  friend  to  answer  other  questions ;  Golooel 
Maberly  must  be  again  called  to  the  bar-*other  inquiries  must  be  inatituted.    This 
will  not  apply  only  in  one  individual  case,  but  make  up  your  minds  to  repeated  alie* 
gationa  of  the  same  nature,  and  to  the  frequent  rendenng  of  similar  inquiries.  Now, 
I  must  say,  as  I  have  said  to  my  right  hon.  friend,  that  this  h  no  personal  qoestioo, 
so  far  as  my  right  hon.  friend  is  concerned.     I  claim  a  full  participation  in  his  re* 
sponsibility.    I  consider  each  member  of  the  government  as  responsible  fur  the 
exercise  of  this  power  as  my  right  hon.  friend ;  and  I  should  be  ashamed  if  I  attempted 
to  transfer  any  part,  either  of  the  responsibility  or  the  unpopularity,  from  myseIC 
or  from  other  members  of  the  government,  to  the  shoulders  of  my  right  boo. 
friend.     Now,  let  me  ask  you,  if  you  admit  my  position,  that  thb  question  ooce 
answered  and  this  inquiry  once  instituted,  there  you  can*t  stop,  but  must  deal  out 
an  ecjual  measure  of  justice  to  others,  let  me  ask  whether  you  can't  find  a  reason  for 
my  nght  hon.  friend  declining  at  the  outset  to  answer  such  a  question?    It  is  not 
fear — ^it  b  not  the  want  of  moral  courage — ^it  is  not  a  desire  (as  the  noble  lonl 
imputes  to  us)  of  consulting  our  own  dignity,  but  it  is  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  t 
foresight  of  the  consequences  of  a  first  acquiescence,  which  induce  my  right  boo. 
friend  and  his  colleagues  to  decline  answering  this  question.     Would  you  attempt  to 
subject  us  to  those  fresh  explanations,  to  those  fresh  questions,  and  to  that  fmh 
necessity  of  answering  them,  to  which  I  have  alluded?    Then  let  me  hsk  yoa 
whether  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  consistent  with  the  int 
principles  of  justice?    You  said  last  year  that  there  were  suspicious  cirenmstaoees 
attending  this  exercise  of  power.     The  public  mind  was  excited  on  the  sabjeet,  aod 
indignation  was  concentrated  against  the  government,  which  was  supposed  to  ba^e 
adopted  some  new  rule  upon  this  subject.    We  said: — *•*  Seeing  the  prevvliog 
opinion  of  the  House,  and  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  we  think  it  b  desirable  that 
a  full  and  complete  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  practice  of  those  who  haw 
issued  these  warrants.     Our  opinion  is,  in  order  that  the  explanation  may  be  fbl! 
and  complete,  that  that  inquiry  ought  to  be  before  a  secret  committee.^    Some  venr 
few  dissented  from  that  opinion.    But  the  opinion  of  thi«  House  in  fav om*  of  a  secret 
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committee,  as  compared  with  any  other  tribunal,  was  so  predominant,  that  there  was 
nodiTiiUon  upon  the  subject,  and,  without  the  record  of  an  opposing  sentiment  by 
vote,  the  House  of  Commons  determined  to  have  a  secret  committee.  There  were 
sonoe,  whose  opinion  is  justly  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  who  declared 
peremptorily  their  preference  of  a  secret  committee;  the  noble  lord  declared  his 
opinion  to  be  in  favour  of  a  secret  committee.  A  secret  committee  was  appointed, 
and  though  you  now  charge  us  with  having  nominated  the  committee,  you  can't,  at 
any  rate,  deny  the  fact,  that  out  of  nine,  five  were  members  not  only  sitting  on  that 
nde  of  the  House,  but  were  members  who  had  recorded  their  votes  against  us  on  the 
eritied  question,  when  the  majority  was  exceedingly  small.  You  had,  therefore, 
fire  members  on  your  committee  who  had  not  only  generally  opposed  us  in  politics, 
bat  who  had  recorded  their  previous  opinion  upon  this  subject  against  her  ftlajesty*s 
government.  Confiding  in  your  declared  opinion  that  that  was  a  fair  tribunal,  and 
that  that  committee  ought  to  be  a  secret  one,  every  secretary  of  state  went  before  it, 
ud  ^ve  the  fullest  information  in  his  power  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  warrants. 
There  was  not  a  fact  connected  with  that  subject  which  was  withheld  from  the 
knowledge  of  that  committee.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  that  committee.  He  stated  his  reasons  afterwards  for  not  appear- 
ing; still  he  certainly  had  an  opportunity  of  appearing  before  it.  Evidence  was 
given  in  reliance  on  your  intention  of  having  that  tribunal  a  secret  one.  Then  that 
committee  made  a  report  which  will  clearly  enable  many  persons  to  come  forward 
sod  allege  their  suspicions  that  their  letters  have  been  opened ;  for  the  report  states 
that — **  During  the  outbreak  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  districts  which  took 
place  in  August,  1842,  in  the  week  of  the  greatest  anxiety  a  clerk  was  sent  down 
from  the  London  post-offlee,  with  directions,  under  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of 
state's  warrant,  to  open  the  letters  of  six  parties  named  therein,  all  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  the  disturbances  of  that  period.  In  the  same  week,  the  same  clerk  was 
directed,  under  authority  of  two  other  such  warrants,  to  open  the  letters  of  ten  other 
penotts  named,  and  a  fortnight  later  to  open  the  letters  of  one  other  person ;  making 
Kventeen  in  all^  Most  of  the  persons  whose  letters  were  ordered  on  this  occasion  to 
be  opened,  were  indicted,  and  many  both  indicted  and  convicted,  before  the  special 
commission  appointed  to  try  the  parties  concerned  in  those  disturbances.  With  oqe 
exception,  these  warrants  were  issued  between  the  18th  and  25th  of  August,  1842, 
And  they  were  all  cancelled  on  the  14th  of  October/' 

I  say,  then,  by  the  frankness  and  unreservedness  of  our  explanations  before  that 
committee,  and  by  the  publication  of  the  fact  as  to  the  dates  of  the  warrants,  and  as 
to  the  cirenmetances  that  some  of  the  parties  were  indicted  and  condemned,  that  you 
have  enabled  them  to  make  the  allegations  to  which  I  refer;  you  have  enabled  them 
to  come  forward  and  to  present  petitions,  stating  to  the  House,  that  after  examining 
the  report  of  the  committee— seeing  that  parties  were  subsequently  indicted — seeing 
that  the  period  is  given  for  which  the  warrants  were  issued,  they  were  enabled  to 
&tate  that  they  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  their  letters  had  been  opened ;  and  In 
that  event,  I  ask  you,  will  you  admit  that  there  should  be  an  inquiry  in  their  case? 
L'^Yes.'^  No;  bnt  will  you,  on  the  presentation  of  such  a  petition,  call  on  the 
Kcretary  of  state  to  say  whether  he  issued  the  warrants,  and  if  he  declines  answering, 
will  yoa  have  an  inquiry  at  the  bar  ?  [Mr.  Duncombe :  That  would  not  be  a  breach 
ci^pririlege.]  Now,  the  hon.  member  falls  back  on  his  privilege.  The  hon.  gentle- 
<Dan  is  so  pressed  by  my  argument— he  feels  that  I  have  proved  so  completely  that 
<iaee  open  an  inquiry  in  this  case,  and  yon  cannot  limit  it  to  that,  but  must  go  into 
others,  that  he  is  now  obliged  to  draw  a  distinction  and  say  that  this  is  a  breach  of 
P^vi^e.  [Mr.  Duncoml^:  I  always  did  say  so.]  Yes;  but  I  say,  that  the  House 
hai  distinctly  said,  that  in  this  question  there  is  no  difference  between  the  hon. 
Ifeotleoan  and  the  meanest  subject  of  the  realm.  I  will,  therefore,  continue  to  try 
the qucstioii  under  this  aspect.  A  petition  is  presented  by  a  member;  you  appoint 
a  trial  at  the  bar  upon  the  general  allegation — not  upon  the  proof  of  any  opening  of 
*«ttcn;  bm  upon  the  allegation  that  the  petitioner  thinks  he  can  prove  that  hb 
^ten  have  been  opened;  in  that  case,  you  have  appointed  an  examination  at  your 
^>  Then  comes  another  person ;  he  says,  "  I  have  no  remedy  by  law,  I  cannot 
P^ove  against  the  officers  of  the  post*office  that  they  have  opened  my  letters,  but  I 
*^tiglv  suspect,  from  the  publication  of  the  report  of  your  committee,  that  I  am 
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ment  were  to  exercise  this  power,  and  were  to  examine  the  correBpoodenoe  (if  s 
member  of  this  House  because  he  was  a  political  opponent,  it  would  be  impofsiole 
to  deny  that  the  abuse  would  be  infinitely  exaggerated  by  such  a  perversion  of  power. 
I  say  that  it  would  be  indeed  what  the  hon.  gentleman  describes  it— ^a  base 
mean,  and  dishonourable    exercise  of  power, *^  if  for  the    purpose  of  iovtding 
the  free  exercise  of  an  opponent*s  privileges,  his  letters  were  subject  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  government.    Apart  from  this,  with  reference  to  this  evenins;'s  disciusioB, 
I  see  no  difference  between  a  member  of  parliament  and  any  other  person  win 
alleges  that  his  letters  have^been  opened.     Let  me  ask  you  then  when  yon  call  00 
us  to  answer  the  allegation  made  by  a  member  of  parliament,  wiU  yea  not 
admit  that  if  it  had  been  brought  by  any  other  subject,  not  a  member  of  ptrlu- 
ment,  we  should  be  under  an  equal  obligation  to  answer  that  question  ?    Suppow 
that  my  right  hon.  friend  answers  the  hon.  member*8  question,  or  admits  in  bii 
case  that  there  shall  be  an  examination  at  the  bar,  let  me  ask  you  this  qaestkm : 
"  After  answering  the  hon.  member*s  question,  after  admitting  evidence  at  the 
bar,  if  a  petition  be  presented  from  another  person,  not  a  member  of  this  Hoa^i 
making  no  strooger  allfgations  than  the  hon.  gentleman  does,  alleging  roersly  tiuit 
he  suspects  his  letters  to  have  been  opened,  declaring  confidently  that  he  cao  protre 
it,  will  you  not  then  recognize  an  equal  right  upon  his  part  to  demand  an  answer, 
and  to  have  an  inquiry  ?"     Suppose  a  petition  should  be  presented  in  the  coarse  of 
next  week  (and  that  the  government  had  acquiesced  in  this  proposition),  saying;, 
'*  I  perceive  in  the  case  of  one  of  your  own  members,  that  the  goTemmeot  hu 
answered  his  question,  and  has  instituted  an  inquiry  at  the  bar;  I  am  not  a  member; 
I  am  not  protected  by  your  privileges ;  I  have  not  the  same  influence  and  aathoritj 
that  the  hon.  member  has ;  1  am  not  supported  by  party  connections,  but  I  maketbr 
same  allegations.     I  suspect  that  my  letters  have  been  opened,  and  I  demaod  an 
inquiry.*'     Could  you  refuse  it  ?     Could  you  then  say,    *^  but  this  is  a  breach  nf 
privilege?'^    I  say,  that  in  each  case,  without  the  proper  authority,  it  b  a  high 
misdemeanour,  punishable  by  law ;  I  could  not  say  the  contrary,  nor  oonld  you, 
after  having  set  the  example  of  an  inquiry  in  the  case  of  one  of  your  own  members. 
You  must  then  call  upon  my  right  hon.  friend  to  answer  other  questions ;  Colooet 
Maberly  must  be  again  called  to  the  bar— other  inquiries  must  be  instituted.    Thb 
will  not  apply  only  in  one  individual  case,  but  make  up  your  minds  to  repeated  alle* 
gations  or  the  same  nature,  and  to  the  frequent  rendenng  of  similar  inquiries.  Now, 
I  must  say,  as  I  have  said  to  my  right  hon.  friend,  that  this  is  no  personal  qoestioD. 
so  far  as  my  right  hon.  friend  is  concerned.     I  claim  a  full  participation  in  his  re* 
sponsibility.    I  consider  each  member  of  the  government  as  responsible  fur  tb« 
exercise  of  this  power  as  my  right  hon.  friend ;  and  I  should  be  ashamed  if  I  attemptol 
to  transfer  any  part,  either  of  the  responsibility  or  the  unpopularity,  from  mjWU, 
or  from  other  members  of  the  government,  to  the  shoulders  of  my  right  bor. 
friend.     Now,  let  me  ask  you,  if  you  admit  my  position,  that  this  qneation  onrt 
answered  and  this  inquiry  once  instituted,  there  you  can*t  stop,  but  must  deal  out 
an  eaual  measure  of  justice  to  others,  let  me  ask  whether  you  can*t  find  a  reason  for 
my  right  hon.  friend  declining  at  the  outset  to  answer  such  a  question?    It  is  oot 
fear — it  is  not  the  want  of  moral  courage — ^it  is  not  a  desire  (as  the  noble  lord 
imputes  to  us)  of  consulting  our  own  dignity,  but  it  is  a  sense  of  public  doty,  and  a 
foresight  of  the  consequences  of  a  first  acquiescence,  which  induce  my  right  boo 
friend  and  his  colleagues  to  decline  answering  this  question.     Would  you  attempt  to 
subject  us  to  those  fresh  explanations,  to  those  fresh  questions,  and  to  that  fmb 
necessity  of  answering  them,  to  which  I  have  allud^?    Then  let  me  tek  foc 
whether  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  consistent  with  the  fir»t 
principles  of  justice?     You  said  last  year  that  there  were  suspicious  eirenmstancf* 
attending  this  exercise  of  power.     The  public  mind  was  excited  on  the  salgeet,  and 
indignation  was  concentrated  against  the  government,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
adopted  some  new  rule  upon  this  subject.     We  said: — ^*  Seeing  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  House,  and  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  we  think  it  is  desirable  that 
a  full  and  complete  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  practice  of  those  who  have 
issued  these  warrants.     Our  opinion  is,  in  order  that  the  exfdanation  nay  be  fnU 
and  complete,  that  that  ini|uiry  ought  to  be  before  a  secret  committee.**    Somevm 
few  dissented  from  that  opinion.    But  the  opinion  of  thi«  House  in  fiivoarof  asKro^ 
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committee,  as  compared  with  any  other  tribanal,  was  so  predominant,  that  there  was 
Dodimion  upon  the  subject,  and,  without  the  record  of  an  opposing  sentiment  by 
votCf  the  House  of  Commons  determined  to  have  a  secret  committee.  There  were 
some,  whose  opinion  is  justly  entitled  to  the  highest .  respect,  who  declared 
peremptorily  their  preference  of  a  secret  committee;  the  noble  lord  declared  his 
opioion  to  be  in  favour  of  a  secret  committee.  A  secret  committee  was  appointed, 
aod  though  you  now  charge  us  with  having  nominated  the  committee,  you  can^t,  at 
any  rate,  deny  the  fact,  that  out  of  nine,  five  were  members  not  only  sitting  on  that 
side  of  the  House,  but  were  members  who  had  recorded  their  votes  against  us  on  the 
critied  question,  when  the  majority  was  exceedingly  small.  You  had,  therefore, 
fire  memoers  on  your  committee  who  had  not  only  generally  opposed  us  in  politics, 
bat  who  had  recorded  their  previous  opinion  upon  this  subject  against  her  Majesty's 
government.  Confiding  in  your  declared  opinion  that  that  was  a  fair  tribunal,  and 
that  that  committee  ought  to  be  a  secret  one,  every  secretary  of  state  went  before  it, 
and  gave  the  fullest  information  in  his  power  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  warrants. 
There  was  not  a  fact  connected  with  that  subject  which  was  withheld  from  the 
koowledge  of  that  committee.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  that  committee.  He  stated  his  reasons  afterwards  for  not  appear- 
ing; still  he  certainly  had  an  opportunity  of  appearing  before  it.  Evidence  was 
given  in  rdiance  on  your  intention  of  having  that  tribunal  a  secret  one.  Then  that 
eommittee  made  a  report  which  will  clearly  enable  many  persons  to  come  forward 
and  allege  their  suspicions  that  their  letters  have  been  opened ;  for  the  report  states 
that — ^*  During  the  outbreak  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  districts  which  took 
place  in  August,  1842,  in  the  week  of  the  greatest  anxiety  a  clerk  was  sent  down 
from  the  London  post-office,  with  directions,  under  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of 
state's  warrant,  to  open  the  letters  of  six  parties  named  therein,  all  taking  a  prominent 
part  10  the  disturbances  of  that  period.  In  the  same  week,  the  same  clerk  was 
dtreeted,  under  authority  of  two  other  such  warrants,  to  open  the  letters  of  ten  other 
persons  named,  aod  a  fortnight  later  to  open  the  letters  of  one  other  person ;  making 
lereoteen  in  all<  Most  of  the  persons  whose  letters  were  ordered  on  this  occasion  to 
be  opeoed,  were  indicted,  and  many  both  indicted  and  convicted,  before  the  special 
eommisiion  appointed  to  try  the  parties  concerned  in  those  disturbances.  With  oi\e 
exception,  these  warrants  were  issued  between  the  18th  and  25th  of  August,  1842, 
and  they  were  all  cancelled  on  the  14th  of  October." 

I  iay,  then,  by  the  frankness  and  unreservedness  of  our  explanations  before  that 
committee,  and  by  the  publication  of  the  fact  as  to  the  dates  of  the  warrants,  and  as 
to  the  cirenmstances  that  some  of  the  parties  were  indicted  and  condemned,  that  yoa 
have  enabled  them  to  make  the  allegations  to  which  I  refer;  you  have  enabled  them 
to  come  forward  and  to  present  petitions,  stating  to  the  House,  that  after  examining 
^  report  of  the  eommittee — seeing  that  parties  were  subsequently  indicted— seeing 
that  the  period  is  gpiven  for  which  the  warrants  were  issued,  they  were  enabled  to 
&tste  that  they  hi^  a  strong  suspicion  that  their  letters  had  been  opened ;  and  in 
that  event,  I  ask  you,  will  yon  admit  that  there  should  be  an  inquiry  in  their  case? 
[**'  Yes.*^  No ;  bnt  will  you,  on  the  presentation  of  such  a  petition,  call  on  the 
teeretary  of  state  to  say  whether  he  issued  the  warrants,  and  if  he  declines  answering, 
*ill  yon  have  ao  inquiry  at  the  bar  ?  [Mr.  Duncombe :  That  woiild  not  be  a  breach 
^  privilege.]  Now,  the  hon.  member  falls  back  on  his  privilege.  The  hon.  gentle- 
^sn  is  so  pressed  by  my  argument— he  feels  that  I  have  proved  so  completely  that 
ones  open  an  inquiry  in  this  case,  and  yon  cannot  limit  it  to  that,  but  must  go  into 
others,  that  he  is  now  obliged  to  draw  a  distinction  and  say  that  this  is  a  breach  of 
privilege.  [Mr.  Duncombe:  I  always  did  say  so.]  Yes;  but  I  say,  that  the  House 
has  distinctly  said,  that  in  this  question  there  is  no  difference  between  the  hon. 
{reDtleaum  and  the  meanest  subject  of  the  realm.  I  will,  therefore,  continue  to  try 
^  question  ander  thu  aspect.  A  petition  is  presented  by  a  member ;  you  appoint 
a  trial  at  the  bar  upon  the  general  allegation — not  upon  the  proof  of  any  opening  of 
'Ctten;  bm  upon  the  allegation  that  the  petitioner  thinks  he  can  prove  that  his 
^ten  have  been  opened;  in  that  case,  you  have  appointed  an  examination  at  your 
^*  Then  comes  another  person ;  he  says,  **'  I  have  no  remedy  by  law,  I  cannot 
prove  igiiost  the  officers  of  the  post-office  that  they  have  opened  my  letters,  but  I 
*^oghr  suapcctf  from  the  publication  of  the  report  of  your  committee,  that  I  am 
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0126  of  the  parties  referred  to.     I  ask  you  to  give  me  the  same  ad  vantage  wliuh  jon 
have  given  to  one  of  your  own  members ;  rescue  my  character  an  you  have  reseueii 
his;  call  the  oflcer  to  the  bar  of  the  Hoitse;  ask  him  to  show  that  he  had  a  legal 
warrant  for  examining  my  letters^  and  if  he  had  not,  let  him  be  panished."    In  soch 
a  case  it  would  be  vain;  1  say,  to  attempt  to  draw  any  distinctions  of  privilege.  The 
hon.  gentleman  does  not  bring  forward  the  question  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  aoH  I 
believe  that  he  could  not  maintain  it  as  a  breach  of  privilege.     I  say  that  you  will 
have  acted  most  unjustly  towards  the  government,  if,  after  midLing  us  disclose  all 
the  evidence  that  we  could  give — ^telling  us  *^  that  the  tribunal  vbtch  you  established 
was  fair  and  impartiar*^«-inducing  us  to  teU  them  all  they  knew;  i^  after  such  an 
examination  they  acquitted  us  of  any  improper  motives,  you  sbocdd  now  say,  that 
that  acquittal  was  not  complete,  and  should  attempt  to  institute  an  inquiry  at  the 
bar:  dedaring  that  you  think  we  should  not  be  individually  responsible  for  the 
exercise  of  this  objectionable  power,  surely,  you  won*t  confine  the  examination  at  ti  e 
bar  to  one  particular  case.     I  should  think  you  would  prefer  a  much  more  libend 
and  extended  'policy;  yon  would  say,   *'  We  were  wrong  in  selecting  a  seont 
committee;  we  want  to  ascertain  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  other  goverameots 
and  the  examination  so  instituted  at  the  bar  shall  be  a  fnll  and  eomplele  exarotca- 
tion,  and  shall  at  least  extend  as  far  back  as  1822."    Could  you  in  justice  refuse 
that  when  Ooloael  Maberly  was  brought  to  the  bar  he  should  be  questioned  re- 
garding eveiy  accusation  ?     If  an  hon.  meni{>er  on  your  side  of  the  House  shonM 
«xtend  his  inquiries  of  Colonel  Maberly  beyond  the  limits -of  the  hon.  member's 
letters,  would  3'ou  call  upon  the  speaker  to  interdict  such  inquiries  and  to  say, 
^*  Colonel  Maberly  was  called  to  the  bar  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  tlie  inquiries 
put  to  him  must  not  extend  beyond  that?^'     Why  it  would  be  impossible,  consistently 
with  common  justice,  or  with  your  own  declaration,  that  you  should  doao.    De- 
pend upon  it  that  the  inquiry  cannot  be  limited  to  the  letters  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Finsbury.    .It  is  not  an  individual  inquiry  that  you  are  about  to  institute;  Toa 
nmst  extend  it  to  every  petitioner  who  can  make  out  that  he  has  a  good  pHmd  fade 
case  (and  I  cannot  conceive  the  man  who  cannot  make  out  as  good  a  prhnS  facie 
case  as  the  hon.   member) — yon  must  extend   it  to   eveir  one   who   can   tell 

Sou  that  he  is  labouring  under  an  unjust  imputation,  and  asks  you  to  rescne 
IS  character  from  the  suspicions  that  he  imagines  to  have  been  east  upon  it  Si 
far  you  must  go  in  justice  to  the  public;  but  you  must  go  further  in  justioe  to  the 
government,  and  you  must  extend  this  public  inquiry  at  the  bar  at  least  to  the 
warrants  which  are  ia  existence  since  1822.  I  do  not  see  how  the  members  of  any 
former  government  «an  deprecate  that  course.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  powpr. 
vrheD  exercised  by  the  noble  lord,  was  exercised  exoept  lor  honest  and  public 
purposes,  i  iwi  a^  ^rmly  convinced  of  that  fact  as  I  am  that  I  am  now  addressing 
ihe  House  of  Commons;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  their  records,  I  am  confident 
of  it.  I  do  not  suppose  the  noble  lord  would  deprecate  inquiry  from  any  personal 
views;  hut  do  yQn-4.hink  it  would  be  advbable  to  insist  upon  such  an  inquiry  at  the 
bar  ?  I  speak  not  of  the  consumption  of  public  time,  because  I  know  it  is  Tery  pro- 
perly said,  that  upon  the  occasion  of  great  constitutional  questions  you  cannot  do 
tietter  than  occupy  the  time  of  pariiament  by  clearing  them  up  ;  imt  my  firm  convic- 
tion is^  that  you  willnot  nor  can  you  have  a  more  full  and  complete  tnc^QiTy  than  vcu 
liAve  bad.  t  wish  to  convinoe  the  House  that  you  cannot  limit  inquiry  to  an  indi- 
vidual case^  and  that,  if -you  insist  upon  inquiry,  you  -are  bound  to  examine  o-er)' 
charge  lltat  may  be  made  to.oontra8t  or  to  conflict  with  the  conduct  of  past  govern- 
menta.  And  the  examination  you  are  about  to  enter  upon,  if  the  motion  be  carried. 
is  therefore  much  more  extensive  than  vou  suppose.  If  last  year  you  thought  a  secret 
committee  was  the  best  tribunal,  oertainly  by  having  a  public  committee  now,  where 
every  name  must  t>e  published,  where  the  secretaries  of  state  must  justify  every 
warrant,  and  account  for  every  transaction  which  was  the  result  of  each  warrant,— 
you  contradict  your  own  former  views,  and  commence  a  much  longer  inquiry  tbsn 
you  then  thougnt  necessary.  I  state,  then,  that  reason  and  a  sense  of  public  duty 
• — and  not  the  apprehensions  of  any  consequences  personal  to  ourselves — compel  u.-* 
to  say,  '^  We  have  already  gone  before  the  tribunal  you  have  appointed,  and  we  thii » 
you  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  our  explanation  ;  we  cannot  enter  into  details  wliic:i 
we  did  not  enter  into  then.*^    Upon  these  grounds  I  must  give  my  opposition  to  tlw 
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mofion.  I  do  not  think  it  consistent  with  jnstice  that  we  should  be  called  upon  to 
enter  again  on  our  defence;  and  I  do  not  think  it  consistent  with  prudence  or  public 
policy  to  enter  into  an  extended  examination.  Here,  Sir,  I  should  close  if  I  bad  not 
beard  the  speech' of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  seconded  the  motion.  I  do  hope,  that 
having  discharged  himself  of  the  accumulated  vims  of  the  last  week,  he  now  feels 
mnre  at  ease  than  he  was.  If  that  is  so,  he  need  not  be  disturbed  by  any  impressions 
on  his  part  that  he  has  at  all  interfered  with  my  peace  of  mind  in  conseqnence  of  the 
attack  he  has  made.  I  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  at  once  that  I  will  not  condescend  to 
reciprocate  personalities  with  him.  Neither  now  nor  after  the  lapse  of  a  week  will 
I  jttoop  to  reciprocate  them— 1  feel  no  inclination  for  the  practice.  I  also  feel,  Sir, 
that  in  this  respect  the  hon.  gentleman  would  have  a  very  great  advantage  over  me, 
beeanse  be  has  leisure  to  prepare  his  attacks.  I  have  often  beard  from  that  hon. 
gentleman  observations  of  a  very  personal  nature  against  myself.  I  have  often 
heard  them  made  from  immediately  behind  me,  but  I  never  felt  U  necessair  to 
notice  them,  and  I  should  not  have  noticed  them  the  other  night  if  it  had  not  been 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  who  seconded  a  motion,  of  which  he  entirely  disapproved, 
5aid  he  did  it  in  a  friendly-  spirit.  That  alone  induced  me  to  notice  his  remarks ; 
but  in  the  course  of  that  speech  he  charged  me  with  having  appointed  to  oflBce  an 
boo.  gentleman  who  had  been  concerned  or  connected  with  a  plot,  which  I  was 
nV.i'jed  to  repel.  I  will  not,  however,  make  any  further  reference  to  that,  because 
the  hoD.  gentleman  made  a  full  and  ample  reparation.  He  was  betrayed  into  an 
error,  bat  he  made  all  the  reparation  in  his  power.  I  at  once  frankly  aver  that,  and 
D3t  one  word  more  shall  I  say  upon  the  subject.  But  the  declaration  of  the  hon. 
eentleman  that  he  seconded  the  motion  in  a  friendly  spirit,  made  me  partake  of  the 
fHings  which  ran  through  the  House,  which  we  have  no  word  to  describe,  but 
]«'hieb  in  the  French  chambers' are  called  inouvemeiu  divers — feelings  partly  partak* 
in?  of  the  nature  of  a  shudder  and  partly  of  a  laugh,  when  the  hon.  gentleman  said 
le RTonded  the  motion  in  a  ^^ friendly  spirit."  1  assure  the  hon.  gentleman  I  have 
nnt  the  slight^t  wish  to  fetter  his  independence,  or  the  independence  of  any  other 
member  of  this  House.  Every  man  must  be  the  guardian  of  his  own  indepen- 
^ce ;  and  if  the  hon.  member  disapproves  either  of  the  acts  of  the  government,  or 
•irsapproves  of  the  general  policy  of  the  government,  he  must  censure  the  act,  and 
he  most  eandemo  the  government.  I  have  here  no  right  to  prevent  the  hon.  gen- 
tieman  from  following  an  independent  course  of  action.  I  court  no  man^s  favour. 
I  think  I  do  understand  the  relations  in  which  a  minister  ought  to  stand  towards 
thow  who  g^ve  him  their  general  support.  I  think  he  ought,  while  he  possesses  it, 
to  he  proud  of  their  confidence ;  but  I  think  he  ought  to  incur  the  risk  of  losing  that 
(Confidence  by  taking  the  course  which  he  believes  to  be  for  the  public  interest. 
That  is  the  course  I  have  taken,  and  that  course  I  will  continue  to  take.  If  you 
'  liok  that  any  acts  of  mine  are  at  variance  with  the  policy  which  I  supported  in  the 
v«ir  1834  in  government,  or  have  supported  since,  let  those  acts  be  examined,  vote 
aninst  them,  and  condemn  them.  If  you  think,  in  respect  to  the  church,  that  anj 
e^nne  pursued  by  the  government  has  endangered  that  institution,  censure  and 
<7ppo*e  the  particular  act.  If  yon  think  we  have,  at  variance  with  our  principles, 
r^tty  extended  popular  privileges,  or  infused  the  fresh  blood  of  democracy  into  the 
tricing  of  the  constitution,  tell  us  so,  and  oppose  us.  If  you  denounce  our  com- 
°^al  or  financial  policy,  oppose  the  particular  act  If  the  combination  of  our 
misconduct  is  snch  that  you  think  we  are  no  longer  entitled  to  confidence,  mark 
J  ur  want  of  confidence  by  a  public  declaration  of  opinion  and  by  distinct  opposi- 
^viQ  to  US.  I  should  regret  the  loss  of  that  confidence  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
^ffTs;  but  I  freely  say  that,  as  the  minister  of  the  Crown,  I  will  attempt  to  do  good 
1*  fir  u  I  can,  and  if,  in  attempting  to  accomplish  that,  I  forfeit  the  confidence 
*hi.*h  I  have  so  much  prized,  I  will  submit  to  the  loss  rather  than  retain  confidence 
^*  tbe  expense  of  the  public  good.  If,  as  I  said  before,  our  general  policy  is  ohjec- 
ti'miWe — if  it  is  not  conservative,  if  we  are  injuring  the  rights  of  property  or  the 
I  nerogatives  of  the  Grown — if  we  are  undermining  either  civil  or  sacred  institutions, 
(.•mre  that  we  have  done  so,  and  withhokl  your  confidence  from  us.  The  hon. 
e^ntlemtn  has  referred  to  the  relations  in  which  I  stood  to  the  late  Mr.  Canning; 
bQt  if  he  thinks  upon  that  account  be  is  fairly  entitled  to  withhold  his  confidence 
>&d  re^peet  from  me,  he  ought  not  to  have  waited  for  a  quotation  from  a  poem  of 
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Mr.  Canning's  to  open  his  eyes  to  my  misfortune.  The  hon.  gentleman  most  bare 
been  perfectly  aware,  in  the  year  1841  and  subsequently,  of  my  relaiions  towanU 
Mr.  Canning,  and  of  the  course  I  pursued  with  regard  to  that  eminent  and  distin- 
guished statesman ;  and  the  knowledge  of  that  course,  and  not  an  accidental  quota- 
tion from  a  poem,  ought  to  have  lost  me  the  hon.  gentlemao*s  confidence  and 
respect  at  a  mueh  earlier  period.  But,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
reciprocate  personalities  with  the  hon.  gentleman.  I  do  not  wish  in  the  slighte&t 
degree  to  fetter  his  independence,  or  the  independence  of  any  other  man  who  may 
sit  npon  this  side  of  the  House;  but  again  I  repeat,  that  being  in  the  position  which 
I  fill,  I  will  pursue  that  course  which  I  believe  to  be  for  the  public  interest;  and  if, 
in  pursuing  it,  I  subject  myself  to  the  hon.  gentleman*s  vituperation,  or  to  the  much 
heavier  penalty  of  •diminished  confidence  upon  the  part  of  others,  that  penalty  I  am 
ready  to  pay,  and  submit  .to  ^he  consequences. 

The  House  divided  -on  the  question,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  ont  stand 
part  of  the  question : — Ayes,  188;  Noes,  113 ;  majority  7^. 


r    V  INCOME  AND  PROPERTY  TAX. 

March  10,  1845. 

The  report  on  the  property- tax  bill  was  brought  up.  On  the  question  that  the 
amendments  be  read  a  second  time,  Mr.  C.  BuUer  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
eflbct  that,  as  it  was  improbable  the  tax  would  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  the  House  would  take  care  that  it  should  be  imp(»ed  in  a  form  in 
which  its  operation  would  be  less  unequal  and  inouisitorial  than  it  now  is. 

Sib  Robbbt  Pbbl  :  Sir,  before  I  address  myself  to  the  particular  motion  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  the  member  for  Liskeaiti  has  brought  under  tbe 
consideration  of  the  Hoase,  1  wish  to  notice  a  few  of  the  observations  that  have  been 
made  in  the  course  of  this  evening^s  disoussion  upon  points  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  And  first,  as  to  tbe 
speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Lambeth,  whom  I  am  sorry  not  to  see  in  his  place. 
It  appears  to  me  from  that  speech  that  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  ^ery  well 
understand  the  financial  statement  which  I  made  on  a  former  evening.  Tbe  hon. 
gentleman  objects  to  <the  imposition  of  the  income-tax,  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  it,  because  he  is  of  opinion  that  I  showed  that  there  would  be  such  a  surplus 
of  income  over  expenditure  as  would  enable  us  to  provide  for  the  service  of  tiie 
year,  and  dispense  with  the  income-tax  altogether ;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  say<« 
I  calculated  that  on  the  5th  of  April,  1846,  there  would  be  a  surplus  revenue  of 
£}  ,400,000. — [Mr.  Hawes  returned  to  his  seat.]  Sir,  I  was  noticing  tbe  counter- 
budget  which  was  proposed  by  the  hon.  gentleman ;  I  was  going  to  discuss  the 
hon.  gentleman^B  propositions,  but  upon  this  occasion,  as  npon  all  former  oceasiou» 
when  I  have  diseussed  these  questions,  I  mean  to  discuss  them  simply  on  their 
merits.  I  shall  abstain  from  all  observations  of  a  party  character,  and  consider  tbe 
proposition  on  its  intrinsic  merits.  I  was  noticing  the  hon.  gentleman*s  reasocs 
for  opposing  the  measure  of  the  government,  and  attempting  to  show  that  1  dn 
not  think  he  very  well  understands  the  purport  of  the  financial  statement  which 
I  made.  The  hon.  gentleman  says  I  showed  that  on  the  5th  of  April,  1K46^ 
there  would  be  a  surplus  of  j£l, 400,000,  and  he  states  that  that  surplus  of 
£1,400,000  would  enable  us  to  remove  the  duty  upon  cotton,  to  remove  the  dutv 
upon  glass,  and  the  auction  duty.  [An  hon.  member :  No ;  the  duty  npon  coals] 
Now,  I  was  not  aware  that  we  should  have  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  general 

Question  of  the  budget,  and  I  must  speak,  therefore,  to  a  great  extent  from  memor> . 
^n  the  5th  of  April,  1846,  supposing  the  income-tax  to  be  continued  by  parlies* 
ment,  I  think  you  would  have  a  net  revenue  amounting  to  j£53,700,00O ;  but  ia 
that  £53,700,000  would  be  included  £600,000  to  be  received  from  China;  aod 
supposing  parliament  should  not  continue  the  income*tax,  yon  must  deduct 
£2,600,000  from  the  revenue  on  that  account.  You  certainly  would  be  entitled  tu 
add  to  the  ordinary  permanent  revenue  in  the  present  year  £2,600,000,  because  thtn 
is  one-half  yearns  property- tax  to  be  received ;  and  consequently  on  the  5th  of  Ap^^ 
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1846,  joa  would  ha?e  a  revenue  of  £51,100,000;  that  is,  supposing  the  property- 
tax  not  to  be  continued.    Deduct  from  that  £51,100,000  the  amount  of  the  Expen- 
diture, which  I  think  would  be  £49,600,000,  if  the  House  should  approve  of  the 
estimates    we    lav    before    it,   and  in   that    case  you  would  have  on    the    5th 
of  April,  1846,  £1,400,000  surplus.     But  if  the  income-tax  be  discontinued,  that 
surplus    almost    entirely  disappears.       The    hon.    gentleman    cannot    calculate 
npon  applying  £1,400,000  to  the  remission  of  duties  corresponding  in  amount 
with  that  sum,  because  that  surplus  will  be  derived  from  the  half-year's  property 
tax  yet  to  be  received  in  the  present  year.     Now,  the  hon.  gentleman  seems  to 
be  rather  bewildered  on  accctunt  of  the  amount  of  balance  in  the  exchequer  on 
the  5th  of  April,   1845,  and  says,  you  admit  that  there  wiK  be  a  balance  of 
£0,000,000  in  the  receipts  of  the  present  year  as  compared  with  the  expenditure, 
lod,  surely,  that  could  be  carried  forwwti  to  the  expenditure  of  the  next  year. 
[Mr.  Hawes:  A  portion  of  it].     Well,  a  portion  of  it.     But  I  apprehend  that  sur- 
plos  will  be  thus  applied — first,  £2,000,000  of  it  will  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
exchequer  bills  issued  for  opium  compensation.     Another  portipn  of  it  will  be 
applied  under  the  Acts  of  Parliament  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.    A 
portion  of  it,  certainly,  goes  to  increase  the  balance  in  the  exchequer,  and  in  that 
respect  we  are  in  a  more  favourable  position  than  in  the  previous  year^  but  I  ap- 
prebeod  that  that  increased  balance  in  the  exchequer  will  only  relieve  you  from  the 
necessity  of  borrowing  money  ft>om  the  bank,  and  that  is  not  fairiy  applicable  to 
the  diminution  of  the  expenditure  for  the  year.     Therefore  I'  must  say  that  the  hon. 
gentleman^s  calculations  and  his  reasons  for  opposing  the  continuance  of  the  income- 
tax  are  really  without  ibundation.  The  hon.  member  fbr  Montrose  says,  that  I  declared 
it  was  not  my  intention  to  propose  any  alteration  of  the  property- tax,  and  that  there* 
fore  it  was  useless  to  discuss  these  amendments.   I  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  that  I  shall 
ieel  myself  bound  to  state  my  reasons  for  opposing  any  amendment;  but  I  think  the 
lietter  course  will  be  to  consider  and  discuss  such  amendments  when  thev  are  brought 
forward,  than  to  state  them  upon  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  teamed  member  for 
Liskeard:  for  the  hon.  member,  in  bringing  forward  his  proposition,  studiously 
abstained  from  noticing  any  of  them.     He  merely  said  **  vote  for  my  proposition,** 
and  his  speech  was  directed  against  the  whole  of  our  financial  course.     The  hon. 
g^tleraan  ought  to  have  concluded  with  a  motion  condemnatory  of  the  income-tax, 
sod  not  with  a  ^notion  recommending  some  smaH  modifications.    If  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  other  mc^fications  to  suggest,  why  not  state  the 
oatnre  of  them?      Why  should   he   purposely  abstain   from   any  reference  to 
tbem  ?    Why  make  a  motion  pointing  to  modifications,  and  make  a  speech  that 
had  no  allusion  to  them  ?     I  hope  the  House  wiU  not  commit  themselves  on  the 
details,  until  they  have  heard  the  particular  proposition;  because  I  think  that  when 
they  come  to  consider  the  policy  of  making  amendments  in  the  existing  law,  the 
more  these  amendments  are  discussed,  the  more  will  they  doubt  the  expediency 
of  them.    I  will  take  that  one   which  appears  to  be  considered  by  many  hon, 
gvDtlemen   the  most  plausible  and   specious;   that  is,  the  motion  qf  mjr  hon, 
frieod  the  member  for  the  university  of  Oxford,  who  proposes  that  an  mpome 
fi(  £150  a  year  shall,  as  it  has  been  called,   be  the  zero  of  taxation.     But  if 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  baronet  were  adopted,  it  would  go  much  further  than 
he  intended.     The  proposition  of  my  hon.  friend  is,  that  supposing  a  person  waa 
worth  £200  a-year,  he  should  only  pay  income-tax  upon  £50.     Now,  that  propo- 
sition means  practically  this,  that  every  man  who  now  contributes  to  the  inoomet 
tax  shall  deduct  fh>m  the  payment  which  he  makes  the  sum  he  now  pays  for  £150 
of  his  income.     That  sum,  in  round  numbers,  is  £4  lOs.    The  meaning  of  my  hon, 
friend,  then,  is,  that  every  man,  whatever  the  amount  of  his  income  now  asses- 
Kd  to  the  income*tax,  shall  be  enabled  to  recover  from  the  exchequer  a  deduction 
of  £A  10*.  from  the  amount  he  has  actually  paid.     I  have  no  means  of  ascertain* 
iog  the  exact  number,  but  I  should  say  that  there  are  not  less  than  200,000  persons 
who  pay  the  tax.     And  under  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  friend  every  person  who 
pays  would  be  entitled  to  deduct  £4  lOs.  from  his  payment  for  the  year.     That 
would  amoont  to  nearly  £1,000.000.     But,  observe,  this  would  not  be  a  deduction, 
it  would  be  a  claim  for  repayment.     The  payment  must  be  made  in  the  first 
ioiUaos;  to  prevent  that  would  be  impossible;  and  be  who  can  show  that  he  is 
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eotiiled  to  receive  back  the  £4  lOs,  must  state  what  his  iDcome  is,  and  he  vUl  tlico 
receive  the  sum.     Why,  that  is  totally  altering  the  whole  plan.    In  that  ca»f 
every  man  would  be  obliged  to  state  what  his  income  is,  and  a  new  process  must  be 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  amount.    At  present  you  do  sol 
reqiure  persons  to  state  what  their  incomes  are  in  many  cases;,  but  if  you  perosit 
any  man  not  to  deduct  but  to  reclaim  £4  \0s,  from  what  he  has  paid,  you  must  then 
institute  a  new  species  of  tribunal  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  amount.    If  the 
suggestion  of  my  hon.  friend  were  adopted,  the  total  loss  would  be  little  short  of 
X1,000,000,  by  which  you  would  relieve  persons  of  small  incomes,  but  at  the  same 
time  you  would  extend  relief  also  to  those  who  have  no  claim  for  relief.    Now,  I  do 
hope  the  House  will  seriously  consider  before  they  allow  such  a  deduction  as  tbis 
from  the  amount  of  the  tax.    I  now  come  to  the  main  question,  whether  or  no  ve 
shall  affirm  a  resolution  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  condemnatory  of  the  plan  of  her 
Majesty*s  government.     Though,  it  does  not  suggest  any  modifications,  it  still  re- 
quires that  the  tax  shall  be  conducted  upon  a  less  inquisitorial  mode.    The  hon.  gen- 
tleman  does  not  point  out  the  nature  of  the  modification  he  wishes  to  have  adopted; 
but  he  asks  the  House  to  affirm  a  general  resolution,  leaving  it  to  others  to  execute 
that  resolution  as  best  they  may.     There  is  no  doubt,  though  this  is  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  property-tax  bill,  that  it  is  perfectly  open  to  the  House  to  con^dcr 
whether  the  general  principals  of  the  financial  scheme  of  her  Ms^esty's  government 
shall  be  affirmed  or  not.     The  right  lu>n.  gentlenuin  mistook  me  in  supposing  that 
I  taunted  those  who  sit  opposite  with  any  inconsistency  for  now  supporting  an  in- 
come-tax to  which  they  stated  strong  objections  when  originally  proposed.     I  think 
it  perfectly  open  to  those  who  may  have  objected  to  the  tax  when  we  brought  it  for- 
ward in  1842,  now  to  consent  to  its  continuance  in  preference  to  any  other  tax  rais- 
ing even  a  more  limited  amount.     They  fiud  the  tax  established;  and  a  pn>ce>s 
devised  and   in  existence  for  raising  it.      Jt  raises  perhaps  a  larger  sum  than 
may  be  requisite;  but  seeing  that  some  additional  taxation  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  public  service  aud  maintaining  the  public  credit,  it 
is  perfectly  open  now  for  consideration  whether  it  be  not  a  lesser  evil  to  continue 
that  tax  which  is  in  existence,  than  to  devise  some  new  and  possibly,  in  proportion  to 
the  amount,  more  onerous  system  of  taxation.     The  imposition  of  this  tax,  no  doubt, 
will  give  more  than  you  require  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  public  credit,  and 
meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  provided  for  by  annual  votes;  and  it  isopea  to 
the  House  to  consider  whetlier  it  be  expedient  to  raise  that  additional  sum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  a  commutation  of  taxes.     The  additional  sum  will  be  a  large  one; 
it  will  not  certainly  be  less  than  ^3,400,000  after  providing  for  the  increased  esii- 
mates  which  will  be  proposed;  and  it  is  possible,  certainly,  that  the  amount  mi^ht 
be  raised  by  other  means.     If  you  choose  to  impose  a  tax  of  twopence  instead  ot  a 
penny  on  each  letter  going  through  the  post-office,  you  might  raise  a  considerabk 
sum  of  money  by  that  means.    I  do  not  think,  certainly,  that  past  experience  would 
lead  us  to  impose  any  additional  duty  of  £5  per  cent,  oa  imports.     Yet  suflicient 
might  be  raised  to  meet  the  increase  in  your  navy  estimates,  and  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent any  injury  to  public  credit;  and  the  question  is  quite  within  your  proviocse  to 
decide,  '^  Will  you  raise  this  additional  sum  by  means  of  aQ  income-tax,  and  apply 
the  surplus  to  the  reduction  of  other  taxation?"     I  will  not  revive  to-night  the 
discussion  upon  the  sugar  duties.     The  House  has  by  a  very  large  majority 
affirmed  the  proposition  of  the  government.     Many  hon.  gentlemen  contested  the 
policy  of  a  discriminating  duty,  taking  a  widely  different  view  from  her  Msjest}  *$ 
government  upon   the  subject.     Still  the  question  has  been  fully  discussed;  tht,' 
sense  of  the  House  upon  it  has  been  made  known,  and  it  is  in  favour  of  the  discrimi- 
nating duty  proposed  by  the  government.     There  must  of  course  be  some  futucv 
decision.     There  must  be  some  act  conveying  the  final  determination  of  the  House 
upon  a  proposal  of  that  nature;  but  I  consider  the  sense  of  the  House  to  be  in  favour 
gf  that  proposal,  and  the  subject  to  be  exhausted  as  far  as  discussion  is  conoeroed, 
and  therefore  I  will  not  revive  it  now.     But,  supposing  there  should  be  a  loss  of 
;£  1,300 ,000  next  year  by  the  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties,  still  there  would  be 
a  surplus   remaining  of  j£2,000,000,  in   respect  of  which  no  discussion  or  de- 
cision has  yet  taken  place.     And  it  is  the  proposed  approiiriation  of  that  surplus  of 
X2,000,000,  against  which  a  portion  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  is  directed. 
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The  hon.  geatleman  disclaims  that!  Why,  what  was  the  meaniog  of  all  the 
wilgjjery  of  the  hoa.  gentleman?  [Mr.  C.  Buller:  I  have  admitted  the  reduction 
OQ  sugar.]  Wliat  I  am  stating  is,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  not  only  quarrelled 
with  our  proposition,  in  respect  to  sugar,  but  he  distinctly,  attempted  to  show  that 
the  remaining  surplus  of  X2,000,000  might  be  much  better  applied  than  in  the  man* 
oer  proposed  by  liar  Majesty's  government.  We  propose,  to.  apply  that  remain- 
ing surplus  of  ;£2« 000,000  in  the  following  manner : — We  propose  to  remove  altoge- 
ther the  duty  upon  raw  cotton.  We  propose  to  remove  altogether  the  excise  duty 
on  glass,  and  to  abolish  those  restrictions  which  are  more  on^rou9  than  the  pecuniary 
imposition  itself,  and  which  prevent  the  application  of  capital  and  skill;  to  the  manu- 
facture of  glass.  We  propose  also  to  remove  the  duty  upon  auctions;  and  the  duty 
upon  360  or  3^  articles,  which  now  enter  the  customs*  tariff;  making  altogether  a 
rednetioa  of  taxation  to  the  amount  of  ;£2 ,000^000  and  upwards.  I  still  remain  of 
opioioD  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  apply  the  remaining  surplus  of  £2,000,000 
in  any  oianner  better  calculated  to  revive  and  encourage  the  industry  of  this  country ,. 
and  to  eonfer  permanent  beneiit  upon  all  classes  in  it,  than  by  the  remission  of  taxa- 
tion wluch  we  propose.  Some  gentlemen  appeared  by  their  smiles  to  share  in  the  objec- 
tions of  the  hon.  member  to  the  reduction  of  the  cotton  duties.  But  before  the 
imeoUoDfi  of  her  Majesty^s  government  were  made  knovm,  I  had  the^  honour  of 
reeeiviog  some  of  those  gentlemen  as  a  depntation  from  the.  cotton  manufacturers  f 
and  nothing  thea  could  be  more  earnest  than  their  recommendations  for  the  removal 
of  the  cotton  duties.  The  hon.  gentleman  has  calculated  the  advantage,  which 
would  be  derived  by  the  labourer  who  wears  fustian,  or  the  woman  who  wear»  two 
gowna  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  he  said  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  would  give^  them 
about  3d,  a-year;  and,  therefore,  the  hon.  gentleman  scouts  the  notion  that  any 
publie  advantage  will  accrue  from  the  removal  of  the  cotton  duty,  not  positively,  but 
as  eompared  with  other  taxes  which  the  hon.  gentleman  says  might  be  remitted.  It 
b  necessary  that  I  should  remind  the  House  and  the  country  of  (hs  grounds  upon 
«hich  vpe  proposed  to  remove  the  duty  on  cotton.  In  the  first  place,,  nodoobt,  by 
tiie  removal  of  this  tax  there  will  be  a  facility  for  the  introduction  of  cottoo  at  the 
place  of  import  greatly  superior  to  that  which  now  exists.  But  then  we  were  told, 
and  told  with  truth,  when  the  question  was  still  doubtful  what  taxes  should  be  re- 
mitted— that  there  was  no  tax  more  unequal  in  its  operation  than  the  duty  upon 
raw  eotton^  We  were  toki  that,  with  respect  to  muslin,  the  amonnt  of  duty  was 
scarcely  appreciable ;  but  that  upon  those  articles  which  entered  into  the  consump- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes  the  amount  of  duty  was  not  less.tfai^n  from  18  to  24  per 
cent,  on  their  value.  We  were  told  also,  and  correctly,  that  inlhpse  countries  which 
are  our  ffreskt  competitors  in  cotton  manufacturing — the  United  States,  of  course^ 
among  them — not  only  is  there  no  duty  upon  raw  cotton,  but  the  g^eat^st  faeilitiea 
are  afforded  for  procuring  the  raw  material.  In  Germany,  I  apprehend,  there  is  npi 
doty  opon  raw  cotton ;  in  Switzerland,  I  believe  there  is  no  duty  upon  raw  cotton ; 
in  France,  I  believe  there  is  a  duty  upon  that  article^  but  there  is  a  oorresponding 
drawback  allowed  on  manufactured  cotton.  We  Wjere  therefore  told  that  our  great 
eompetitors  in  the  mannfactore  of  cotton  have  the  raw  material  ^ee  of  duty ;  and 
that  therefore  in  neutral  markets  they  have  great  advantages  over-  us-^tbat  at  Val- 
fiaraiso,  Manilla,  and  China,  they  do.  compete  with  us,  and  with  great  advantage, 
particularly  in.  the  manufacture  of  the  heavier  classes  of  cotton  goods,  on  which  the 
duty  presses  most  heavily.  Well,  I  look  to  the  extent  of  our  cotton  tnanufactures. 
1  s«e  that  the> declared  value  of  the  exports  from  this  country  last  year  amounted  to 
X'>0,000,000;  sterling,  and  I  see  that  cotton  manufactures  alone  amounted  to 
XiS,000,000  sterling.  Thus,  taking  the  declared  %alue,  we  find  that  one-half  of  the 
value  of  the  exports  from  this  country  in  the  year  1 844  was  of  cotton  goods  manu- 
factured in  the  country  in  the  same  year.  That  gpreat  branch  of  our  manufacture  is 
now  in  a  prosperous  state ;  but  when  I  look  to  that  amount,  when  I  see  how  olosely 
interwoven  the  continued  prosperity  of  that  branch  of  manufacture  is  with  the  WeU 
iare  and  strength  of  this  country,  I  must  say,  notwithstanding  the  present  prosperity, 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  wise  to  reduce  a  duty  which  amounts  to  eight  or  twelve  per 
eeot  opon  the  raw  material ;  and  thereby  enable  us  to  continue  with  a  prospect  of 
greater  success  our  competition  in  neutral  markets  with  those  countries  which  are 
now  our  meet  formidable  rivals.    Therefore  upon  that  ground— upon  the  gpround  of 
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the  importance  of  the  maDufacture,  and  upon  that  of  the  admitted  impolicy  of  bavin 7 
a  duty  upoa  the  raw  material — ^upon  the  consideration,  coo,  that  this  duty  presses 
with  no  severity  upon  articles  worn  by  the  rich,  while  it  presses  with  peeulimr 
severity  upon  the  coarser  articles  worn  by  the  poor,  we  propose,  and  our  sentiments 
with  respect  to  that  policy  are  not  chaugred,  that  the  sum  of  £650,000  surplus  re- 
venue shall  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  cotton  wool.     But  if  you 
think  the  remission  of  that  tax  unwise,  propose  that  some  tax  in  competition  with  it 
shall  be  removed.    Tell  us  what  that  tax  is.     Say  whether  you  think  it  more  irise 
to  reduce  the  tax  upon  tobacco,  or  upon  tea,  to  the  extent  of  £650,000  than  upoo 
raw  cotton,  and  we  will  enter  into  a  discussion  with  you  u|K>n  the  subject  of  their 
relative  merits ;  but  we  will  do  so  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  uHimate  decision 
of  the  House  would  be  in  favour  of  our  proposition.     Well,  then,  with  respect  to 
the  duty  on  glass,  I  think  the  hon.  gentleman  did  admit  that  the  remission  of  the 
duty  on  that  article  was  politic.    No  doubt  there  was  no  great  clamour  nosed  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  that  duty.    Moreover,  I  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  the  chief  manufacturers  of  glass  at  all  rejoice  at  the  removal  of 
the  duty  on  that  article.     It  has,  therefore,  been  said,  you  have  selected  articles  for 
the  remission  of  duty  about  which  nobody  has  clamoured,  and  you  are  doing  that 
which  you  were  not  called  upon  to  do.     Now,  so  far  from  the  fact  of  the  great 
manufacturers  being  quite  content  at  having  the  duty  retained  being  a  reason  for 
retaining  the  duty,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  &voar  of 
the  abolition  of  the  duty ;  and  I  say  that  by  the  5th  of  April  next  year  yon  wiU  find 
that  a  g^reat  competition  amongst  glass  manufacturers  will  have  arisen.     It  in  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  great  capital  and  enormous  edifices  are  required  to  manu- 
facture glass.     But  if  you  leave  the  duty  as  it  now  is,  the  possessors  of  large  capital 
and  the  owners  of  those  great  edifices  now  in  use  will  have  a  manifest  advantage  over 
all  the  rest  of  the  manutacturers  of  that  article ;  and  they  have  a  distinct  interest, 
therefore,  in  taking  no  part  to  promote  the  reduction  of  the  duty.     But  I  believe 
that  they  also  will  receive  great  advantage  from  the  change,  and  that  they  will  be 
able  to  compete  with  smaller  capitalists.     They  will  have  the  advantage  of  increased 
demand.     But  still  their  ready  acquiescence  in  the  existence  of  the  tax  b  no  argu* 
ment  in  favour  of  its  retention.     But  what  really  is  the  case  with  respeet  to  glass  ? 
The  total  average  of  yearly  exports  in  that  article  does  not  amount  to  £400,000. 
Remove  the  duty  altogether,  and  permit  the  free  manufacture  of  glass,  and  I  believe 
you  will  establish  a  manufacture,  of  less  importance  indeed  than  that  of  cotton,  but 
a  manufacture  which  is  to  be  the  source  of  increased  industry,  increased  profit,  and 
increased  commerce  with  other  countries.     The  hon.  gentleman  was  particularly 
merry  on  the  subject  of  fustians.     Now,  with  all  respect  for  his  abilities,  I  think  it 
was  hardly  worthy  of  him  to  select  four  or  five  articles  with  odd  names — ^divi-divi," 
and  such  like — and  then  to  ridicule  the  supposed  advantages  which  the  labouriog 
classes  in  particular  would  derive  from  the  remission  of  the  tax  upoo  those  articles. 
It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  the  poor  will  derive  no  advantage  from  the  remission  nf 
tliese  taxes ;  but  the  former  oharge  against  the  government  was  this :  '^  Yon  compli- 
cate your  tariff  by  retaining  upon  it  some  500  articles,  from  which  you  derive  no 
revenue.     There  is  no  object  in  retaining  them  ;  it  is  merely  the  love  of  intermed- 
dling with  the  commerce  of  the  country  that  induces  yon  to  retain  those  articles  in 
the  tariff.*'    We  feel  the  force  of  that  objection,  and  we  reply,  we  will  strike  them 
out.     Then  the  hon.  gentleman  steps  in  and  thinks  it  worthy  of  him  to  say,  what  ii 
the  use  of  removing  those  articles  ?  and  he  makes  the  House  merry  by  referring  to 
certain  articles  in  the  tariff  with  hard  names,  and  asks  what  benefit  does  the  country 
derive  from  the  n^moval  of  the  duty  upon  those  articles  ?    My  answer  to  the  hon. 
gentleman  is,  that  in  the  430  articles,  the  duties  on  which  are  remitted,  are  included 
many  raw  materials  which  are  the  elements  of  our  own  manufactures.     The  hon. 
gentleman  says,  you  permit  alum  to  be  brought  in  duty  free,  that  bread  mav  be  the 
more  readily  adulterated.     I  tell  the  hon.  gentleman,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  it,  that 
alum  is  an  article  which  enters  into  the  most  important  manufactures  of  ^ts  coon* 
try ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  article  with  respect  to  which  I  have  reodved  more 
nrgent  applications  for  a  reduction  of  duty  than  alum.    We  import  alum  from 
China ;  and  we  are  continually  told  how  desirable  it  is  to  extend  our  tommerrial 
relations  with  that  country,  and  receive  in  retom  for  our  manufactnres  acme  other 
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article  besides  tea.  There  is  in  China  ft  manafacture  of  alum ;  and  there  is  a  chance 
of  opening  and  extending  trade  with  China  in  that  article.  I  believe  the  supply  of 
alum  brought  from  the  Roman  States  and  Syria  is  very  limited.  Three  or  four  cwt. 
was  all  that  was  received  within  the  last  few  months.  It  was  of  an  inferior  kind, 
but  still  it  was  a  commencement.  Under  these  circumstances  we  propose  to  remove 
the  duty  on  alum,  and  this  is  the  return  which  the  hon.  gentleman  makes — ^**  Yon 
remove  the  duty  on  alum  in  order  that  there  may  be  fresh  means  of  adulterating 
bread.**  We  propose  to  remove  the  duty  upon  bark,  upon  skins,  upon  oils,  upon 
indigo,  upon  all  dyestuffs,  and  altogether  on  480  articles,  and  not  merely  u()on  divi- 
divi— upon  articles  which  are  of  great  importance  to  the  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
try. The  toul  amount  of  loss  is  £850,000  which,  considering  that  the  reduction  is 
upon  the  raw  material  of  manufactures,  is,  I  think,  well  applied.  If  the  hon.  gen* 
tleman  thinks  differently,  let  him  propose  the  remission  of  that  tax  he  would  prefer ; 
aod,  meeting  the  hon.  gentleman  on  that  ground,  I  should  not  despair  of  havmg  the 
saoction  of  the  House  to  the  removal  of  those  articles  from  the  tariff,  and  to  the 
simplification  which  we  propose  of  the  customs.  Last  year,  when  we  had  no  sur- 
plus, we  were  asked  to  reduce  the  duty  upon  staves.  Nothing  would  have  been 
more  easy  than  to  show  that  the  agricultural  labourer  would  derive  very  little  direct 
advantage  from  the  remission  of  the  duty  upon  staves.  If  the  hon.  gentleman 
ealcnlated  the  benefit  derivable  from  it  to  an  agricultural  family,  he  will  be  able  to 
show  that  it  is  less  than  8</.,  the  amount  he  says  they  will  receive  from  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  on  cotton  wool.  But  is  that  the  way  in  which  we  should  estimate  the 
matter  ?  It  was  said,  last  year,  by  retaining  the  duty  on  staves,  you  are  injuring 
an  important  branch  of  manufactures.  You  are  destroying  the  trade  of  the  cooper. 
You  have  opened  the  West  Indies  to  a  free  competition  with  him^in  American 
^ves ;  yon  permit  them  to  be  brought  without  payment  of  duty,  but,  by  your  tim- 
ber duties,  imposing  a  tax  on  the  raw  material — ^namely,  staves  fh>m  the  United 
States  and  the  Baltic,  you  are  destroying  the  trade  of  the  cooper.  Remove  the  duty 
QpoD  staves,  and  your  cooperage  trade  will  revive ;  the  coopers  will  be  able,  by  skill 
and  peculiar  advantages,  to  compete  with  America  and  other  countries.  Well,  then, 
h  it  any  test  of  the  utility  of  the  measure  to  say  that  the  ag^ricultural  labourer  will 
derive  only  a  small  benefit  from  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  staves  ?  You  will  en- 
able your  coopers  to  compete  with  advantage  with  the  coopers  of  other  countries, 
and  yon  will  confer  a  benefit  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  similar  benefits, 
will  operate  advantageously  and  tend  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labourer. 
What  did  we  hear  last  year  with  respect  to  the  duty  on  wool  ?  For  three  or  four 
SQCcessive  years  we  were  urged  to  take  off  the  duty  on  sheep*s  wool,  and  the  right 
boo.  gentleman  may  recollect  the  description  which  was  then  given  of  the  woollen 
maoi&etnres  of  this  coimtry.  We  felt  ourselves  that  the  earliest  opportunity  should 
be  taken  of  applying  any  surplus  to  take  off  the  duty  on  wool.  Well,  you  removed 
tba  duty  when  there  was  scarcely  any  surplus ;  the  woollen  manufacture  has  im- 
proved, and  an  increase  of  price  in  your  own  domestic  produce  is  the  result.  Everv  argu- 
ment which  applied  to  the  reductionof  duty  on  foreign  wool,  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  rednctioo  of  the  duty  on  cotton  wool.  Having  removed  the  duty  on  foreign  sheep's 
wool,  there  is  an  additional  argument  for  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  cotton  wool,  so 
that  both  branches  of  manufacture  may  compete  with  each  other.  That  disposes  of 
i600,000  of  our  surpltis.  The  remaining  duty  which  we  propose  to  remove  is  the  auc- 
tion doty.  I  admit  that  there  was  no  clamour  for  the  removal  of  that  duty ;  but  I  must 
nf,  if  ever  there  was  a  tax  unjust  in  its  operation,  it  is  the  tax  upon  the  transfer  of  pro- 
perty fay  auction.  I  ask  the  hon.  gentleman  to  look  at  the  exemptions  from  that  tax — 
tliat  is,  what  are  the  cases  in  which  they  originate.  Let  him  look  to  the  amount  of 
property  charged  with  resprct  to  which  an  account  is  taken.  The  chief  effect  of  the 
operation  of  the  duty  is  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  seller  of  an  estate  to  ascertain  its 
value,  and,  having  so  ascertained  the  value  of  the  estate,  he  disposes  of  it  by  private  con- 
tfiet.  Thiu,  all  your  establishments  with  respect  to  this  tax  are  kept  np  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revenue,  but  to  enable  parties  to  ascertain  the  value  of  their  property.  With 
respect  to  the  sales  of  Colonial  produce,  the  great  importer  is  free  from  the  opera- 
tioo  of  the  auction  duty,  but  the  humbler  retail  trader  is  subject  to  it.  Talk  of  the' 
iojustiee  of  the  income-tax !  what  is  it  when  compared  to  the  injustice  of  the  auction 
dttyf    It  is  •  tax  which  falls  upon  the  humbler  classes  of  the  community,  when 
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they  have  no  option  but  to  dispose  of  their  goods  b}'  auction,  fiut  I  undentand  the 
proposition  for  the  removal  of  this  duty  is  to  be  opposed.  I  understand  a  propusi- 
tioQ  is  to  be  made  for  removing  the  duty  on  marine  insurances  instead.  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  the  reasons  for  tluit  from  the  right  boa.  gentleman  opposite.  [Mr.  F. 
Baring:  I  said  there  were  other  duties  which  I  would  prefer  removing  to  the  auction 
duty.]  I  cannot  deny  that  there  are  other  duties  which  it  might  be  advisable  to 
remove.  It  is  impossible,  looking  to  Ihe  taxes  of  this  country,  uot  to  admit  thai 
strong  reasons  may  be  urged  for  the  repeal  of  duties  wliich  it  is  not  in  oar  power  to 
repeaL  I  know  it  is  no  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  those  duties  to  say  that 
the  auction  duty  is  an  unjust  burden ;  but  in  preferring  their  removal  to  the  removal 
of  the  auction  duty,  you  ought  to  show  that  they  are  greater  burdens.  I  think  the 
general  voice  of  the  country  is  in  favour  of  the  selection  we  have  made ;  sod  when 
vou  come  to  discuss  them  in  relation  to  other  duties  competing  for  repeal,  I  caoout 
help  thinking  that  the  general  sense  of  the  House  will  remaio  what  I  understocxl  to 
be — that,  upon  the  whole,  the  duties  were  taken  off  for  the  purpose  of  eDcooragiog 
industry,  and  oonferring  a  benefit,  not  upon  one  olass  only,  but  upon  the  country  at 
large.  I  quite  admit  that  if  we  were  to  deal  with  some  taxes  on  articlea  of  coi>- 
sumption,  a  more  immediate  benefit  might  be  derived,  and  might  be  more  sensibly 
felt  by  the  working  classes ;  but  I  entreat  the  House  to  bear  in  mind  what  the  efiect 
is  of  removing  taxes  that  bear  on  the  industry  of  the  country.  Look  to  the  amount 
of  your  poor,  and  observe  that  the  poor-rates  have  of  late  years  been  iocreasing. 
Find  employment  for  the  people  in  manufactures,  and  you  will  be  reducing  that 
great  burden.  If  you  compare  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  some  great  article  of 
consumption  with  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  cotton  or  glass,  yoii  most  bear  in 
mind  that,  though  the  immediate  benefit  to  the  consumer  may  be  less  in  the  case  c( 
cotton  or  glass  than  in  the  case  of  soap  or  other  articles  tliat  I  might  name,  yet,  if 
you  are  ensuring  a  great  branch  of  manufacture  gainst  vicissitude,  against  such  di^ 
tress  as  visited  us  in  1840  and  1841 — ^if  you  are  by  removing  the  duty  on  gU^^ 
giving  a  new  scope  for  employment,  I  say  you  are  taking  etfeotual  means  for  dimio- 
ishing  the  risk  of  inoreasing  the  charge  on  account  of  the  poor.  I  will  not  at  pro- 
sent  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  question  of  direct  taxation.  We  propose  to  continue 
the  income-tax  for  three  years ;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  seems  to  take  so  «anguioe 
a  view  of  this  eoimtry  generally,  that  I  think  he  must  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
its  removal  at  the  end  of  that  period.  When  that  period  arnves  the  Hoose  may  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  tax  can  be  dispensed  with — whether  direct  taxation  can, 
in  any  shape  or  modification,  be  continued  in  preference  to  indireot  taxataoo.  I  and 
my  colleagues  have  a  sanguine  impression  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  countrj  to 
continue  the  income-'tax  for  the  period  mentioned,  in  order  that  we  may  make  the 
proposed  experiment  respecting  those  taxes  which  do  press  heavily  upon  the  induj- 
try,  the  skill,  and  the  capital  of  the  country.  When  I  look  to  the  amount  of  our 
foreign  trade  last  year,  not  speaking  of  the  internal  consnmption,  which  was  stimu- 
lated by  a  good  harvest,  and  compare  it  with  the  trade  of  1843-^  when  I  find  that  in 
1843  it  was  X46,50O,0(K>,  and  that  in  1844  it  rose  to  ;g50,000,000,  I  do  retain  tb^ 
sanguine  hope  that  the  removal  of  those  restrictions  upon  your  manufactures  will 
still  further  extend  your  internal  industry  and  your  external  corameroe.  Altliough 
there  is  an  absolute  remission  of  taxes,  although  we  cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  cofiV« 
or  other  articles,  expect  an  immediate  benefit  therefrom,  and  although  those  taxef 
being  absolutely  removed,  will  cease  to  be  a  source  of  revenue,  still  if  their  removil 
should  increase  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  country,  that  removal  will,  if 
not  directly,  at  least  indirectly,  affect  the  revenue ;  it  will  cause  an  increased  coa> 
sumption ;  and  althougli  in  these  particular  taxes  you  must  relinqui&h  the  hope  cf 
revenue,  yet  by  the  general  prosperity  bearing  upon  the  general  consumption,  there 
is,  I  think,  a  rationed  hope,  that  your  revenue  will  compensate  you  for  that  W*^. 
Sir,  when  we  last  propo;ied  this  tax,  there  was  a  consideration  which  has  not  been 
adverted  to  in  the  course  of  this  debate.  I  think  the  noble  lord  objected  to  aoy 
alteration  of  detail,  being  unwilling  to  impair  the  efiect  of  this  great  instrument, 
which  we  considered  to  have  been  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  .country; 
while  the  hon.  gentleman  admits  that  there  has  been  no  petition  against  it— ^reuui- 
stances  which  I  think  show  that  the  measure  has  upon  the  whole  been  less  ooerotu 
than  was  expected,  and  that  the  inquisition  necessary  to  eetablisb  it  has  been  con- 
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ducHid,  through  the  great  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  executive  officers,  and  in 
particular  those  in  the  stamp  department,  with  that  valuable  public  servant,  Mr. 
Presley,  at  their  head — has  been  conducted  with  much  less  of  injustice  and  of 
oppression  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  It  is  a  matter  well  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, that  notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  this  tax  there  has  been  no  diminu- 
tion of  the  receipts  from  other  sources  of  direct  taxation ;  for  example,  the  assessed 
taxes  have  not  been  lessened  by  the  operatien  of  the  income-tax.  Again,  there  has 
sot  been  one  petition  against  the  tbx.  I  therefore  do  hope  that  the  Udbse  will  still 
rvmain  of  the  same  favourable  opinion  whicii  it  has  hitherto  entertained  with  respect 
to  the  income-tax;  and  that  the  House  will  permit  the  tax  to  be  continued  unaltered 
and  without  modification.  I  say  without  modification,  for  I  do  maintain  that  any 
attempt  tX  modification  would  be  attended  with  the  ntmost  rii$k.  I  have  called  it  an 
ibcome-tax,  because  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  an  income-tax ;  and,  looking  upon  it 
in  that  light,'!  frankly  acknowledge  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  face  the  difficulties 
«hich  must  necessarily  attend  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  value  of  difierent  annui- 
ties. If  we  made  any  attempt  of  that  kind,  we  must  ascertain  the  liability  of  every 
man  tQ disease;  we  must  inquire  into  the  state  of  his  health;  we  should  therefore 
not  get  rid  of  the  inquisition  which  has  teen  made  the  subject  of  such  loud  and  ear- 
seat  complaint ;  and,  moreover,  the  difficulties  of  discriminating  between  permanent 
sources  of  income  and  temporary  Fources  of  income  would  be  interminable.  On 
these  grounds,  then,  I  do  hope  the  House  will  approve  of  the  tax  as  it  stands,  with- 
out alteration  or  modification. 

Mr.  fiuller*s  amendment  negatived  by  a  majority  of  128.     The  amendments  were 
read  and  agreed  to. 
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Mabch  17th,  1845. 

In  the  debate  on  Mr.  W.  Miles'  motion,  ^*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House 
that  in  the  application  of  surplus  revenue,  due  regard  should  be  had  to  the  neces- 
lity  of  affording  relief  to  the  agricultural  interest" — 

Sia  RoBKBT  PsBi«  said,  I  shall  in  a  very  few  sentences  state  the  grounds  on  which 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  offer  my  opposition  to  the  motion  which  has  been  made  by  my 
hua.  friend.  I  oppose  that  motion,  because  the  object  of  it  being  merely  to  trans- 
fer a  certain  sum  from  the  county  rate  to  the  consolidated  fund,  in  my  opinion  we 
^bonld  practise  a  delusion  upon  the  agricultural  interest  by  impressing  them  with 
tlie  belief  that  such  a  measure  can  in  any  material  degree  operate  to  dieir  benefit. 
My  hon.  friend  states  that  the  total  amount  of  relief  whieh  he  means  to  propose  is 
aUnit  £250,000  or  j£260,000,  not  an  absolute  remission  of  taxation  falling  upon 
agriculture^  but  merely  the  transfer  of  that  amount,  payable  in  England  from  the 
ouunty  rate,  to  the  consolidated  fund.  Now,  supposing  in  that  way  my  hon.  friend 
gave  an  absolute  relief  of  £250,000  to  the  agricultural  interest,  even  if  it  were  totol 
and  unqoalified,  the  absolute  amount  to  each  individual  would  be  scarcely  appre- 
ciable. But  my  hon.  friend  mnst  recollect  It  is  a  mere  transfer  of  a  charge  from 
one  species  of  taxation  to  another ;  my  hon.  friend  must  recollect,  if  he  concedes 
tail  relief  to  the  agricnliore  of  England,  he  mnst  concede,  where  it  can  be  done,  a 
<»MTesponding  relief  to  agriculture  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  consequence  will 
be,  therefore,  that  a  charge  of,  perhaps,  £350,000  or  £400,000  must  be  placed  on 
tiie  consolidated  fund.  Sow,  I  have  a  strong  impression  that,  if  placed  on  the 
consolidated  fund,  the  check  put  on  expenditure  would  be  much  less  efficient  than 
it  is  at  present ;  and  that  government,  acting  through  its  officers,  probably  to  be 
i^ewly  appointed,  would  have  much  smaller  means  of  exercising  local  vigilance  than 
those  who  are  now  by  the  local  authorities  appointed  to  superintend  this  charge. 
Tu  obtain,  tberefore,  a  relief  in  England  of  £250,000  of  direct  taxation  on  the  county 
fiUf,  there  must  be  a  transfer  to  the  consolidated  fund  of  nearly  £400,000,  with  the 
l*r>Apect  of  continue<l  increase  to  be  placed  on  that  fund.  But  who  are  the  con- 
:nbutf>rs  to  that  fund  ?  The  consolidated  fund  means  neither  more  nor  less  than 
i^  pruduce  of  taxation  to  which  the  agriculturists  contribute.  My  hon.  friend  says 
ttiat  tills  roiBoval  of  taxaiioo«  now  plcwed  on  the  county  rate,  would  be  a  relief  to 
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the  lower  class  of  farmers  and  peasants ;  but  do  not  the  lower  class  of  farmers  and 
peasants  contribute  by  indirect  taration  to  the  consolidated  fund  ?  Consequently  it 
would  be  a  mere  commutation  of  taxation  ;  and  my  firm  belief  is,  that  the  agrical- 
tural  interest,  which  my  hon.  friend  intends  to  benefit,  would  derive  no  substantial 
relief.  My  hon.  friend,  however,  proposes  that  as  his  object ;  and  I  rather  think 
that  my  hon.  friend  would  receive  support  from  others  who  mean  aeqoiesceoee  io 
the  motion  to  be  tantamount  to  a  condemnation  of  the  financial  proposals  made  by 
her  Majesty^  government ;  because  I  find  that  in  a  circular  which  has  been  issued 
from  the  Protection  of  Agriculture  Society,  gentlemen  are  expressly  invited  to  vote 
for  this  motion,  upon  the  ground  that  the  remission  of  taxation  which  I  propose  i« 
not  favourable  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  that  the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend 
ought  to  be  acquiesced  in  for  the  express  purpose  of  efiectually  resisting  furtbfr 
progress  of  the  government  in  measures  of  free  trade.  If,  therefore,  that  be  the 
ground  upon  which  my  hon.  friend  brings  forward  his  motion,  or  others  are  inclined 
to  support  it,  still  less  is  it  in  my  power  to  acquiesce  in  the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend. 
I  have  had  placed  in  my  hands  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  a  member  of  this 
House,  soliciting  his  support  to  the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend,  and  upon  rather  a 
different  ground  from  that  upon  which  he  puts  his  motion.  This  letter  is  from  a 
local  Protection  Society,  and  is  addressed  by  the  secretary  to  a  member  of  this 
House.  It  is  to  this  effect : — **  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  a  ooromunication 
from  the  Central  Protection  Society  was  laid  before  our  managing  committee  yes- 
terday, of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: — *  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  commitiM 
that  a  remission  of  several  of  the  duties  which  Sir  Robert  reel  proposes  to  abolish 
in  his  remission  of  taxation,  would  tend  materially  to  lessen  the  employment  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  and  to  reduce  the  price  or  various  productions  of  the  soil. 
That  the  principle  on  which  the  Agricultural  Protection  Society  is  based  is,  to 
maintain  a  protection  to  British  agriculture,  not  less  than  that  which  existed  at  the 
time  of  its  formation ;  and  this  committee,  therefore,  recommend  all  the  Provincial 
Protection  Societies  to  urge,  by  deputations  or  otherwise,  their  local  representatives 
in  parliament  to  support  Mr.  Miles*  motion,  and  to  use  ilmr  best  endeavours  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  these  free-trade  measures.*  " 

Their  ap})eal,  therefore,  is  clearly  made  not  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  small 
remission  of  local  burdens  to  the  amount  of  £250,000  for  the  agricultural  interes't-' 
it  is  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  further  pn^ress  of  those  mea- 
sures which  It  is  the  intention  of  her  Majesty's  government  to  introduce,  and  to 
imply  a  censure  and  a  condemnation  of  their  financial  policy.  Whether,  thereforp. 
the  grounds  for  supporting  this  motion  be  those  urged  by  my  hon.  friend,  or  thc^ 
stated  in  this  letter  from  the  central  protection  society,  inviting  members  to  support 
the  motion,  with  the  view  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  measures  proposed  by 
her  Majesty's  government,  it  is  entirely  out  of  my  power  to  acquiesce  in  the  motion 
of  my  hon.  friend.  Sir,  this  House  has  given  its  consent  to  the  income-ta* ; 
this  House  has  by  a  large  majority,  consented  to  the  continuance  of  a  tax  by 
which  a  sum  of  ;£5,200,000  is  to  be  raised  on  the  property  and  income  of  the  country. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  continuance  of  that  tax  would  have  been  acquieseed  in  by  ttie 
public— I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  have  received  the  sanction  of  this  House,  if  the 
proposal  for  its  continuance  had  not  been  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  the 
intention  of  the  government  in  respect  to  their  financial  policy.  I  conceive,  there- 
fore, were  I  to  acquiesce  in  a  motion  of  this  kind,  which  must  be  admitted  necessarily 
to  imply  a  complete  disturbance  of  that  financial  policy,  I  should  be  acting  witn 
gross  bad  faith,  having  proposed  the  income-tax,  if  I  were  to  consent  to  a  measinp 
which  would  render  me  unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  proposed. 
If  £400,000  are  to  be  placed  on  the  consolidated  fund,  it  is  quite  dear,  with 
the  present  amount  of  surplus  we  contemplate  for  some  time  to  come,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  persevere  in  the  whole  of  the  financial  measures  we  have  bronght 
forward.  We  are  not  prepared  to  submit  to  an  immediate  and  certain  deficit  to  ibe 
amount  to  which  it  must  exist  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  my  hon.  friend ;  and 
I  have  a  right,  therefore,  to  consider  the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend  as«a  censure 
and  a  condemnation  of  our  financial  policy.  Sir,  I  cannot  say  I  at  all  repent  nf 
the  course  which  has  been  pursued  by  her  Majesty's  gtivemment  since  their 
accession  to  office.    I  look  now  at  the  condition  of  this  ooantry,  and  at  its  eoodi- 
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tiOQ  at  the  period  when  we  assumed  power.    I  rememher  the  Btatements  which 
y^en  made  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  agricultural  interest;    with  regard 
to  the  prospects  of  commerce;    with  regard,  I  believe,  to  the  condition  of  the 
l;iboaiiDg  cUisses  who  were  dependent  on  their  industry  for  support  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  this  country.     I  think  I  recollect  hearing  from  the  hon.  gentleman 
opposite,  that  in  the  town  ne  represents — the  town  of  Sheffield — there  were  not 
less  than  3,000  houses  unoccupied.     I  recollect  the  touching  accounts  which  were 
given  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  manufacturing  districts — 
tne  accounts  of  the  struggles  which  were  made  even  to  procure  a  scanty  sustenance 
from  animals  which  had  died  of  disease.     I  recollect  that  case  to  which  I  before 
referred — the  case  of  the  town  of  Paisley,  where,  during  the  winter  of  1841,  there 
were  not  less  than  12,000  persons — at  one  time  not  less  than  17,000  who  rose  in  the 
morning  aoeertain  where  they  were  to  procure  the  subsistence  of  the  day,  excepting 
by  voluntary  charity.    Looking  at  these  tilings,  I  do  not  consider  that  I  am  bound 
to  support  tlie  partial  int^iests  of  any  individual  class.     I  consider,  Sir,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  take,  as  far  as  their  abilities  permit,  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  interests  of  all  classes;  and  I  now  believe  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all 
da^MS,  but  more  especially  for  the  interest  of  agriculture,  that  s«)mething  has  been 
done  to  reanimate  and  revive,  if  possible,  the  manufacturing  interest.     And  I  ask 
you  DOW  to  consider  not  the  effect  which  the  importation  of  3,000  or  4,000  head  of 
cittle  or  of  swine  may  produce  upon  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  but  I  wish 
yoo  to  take  into  your  consideration  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  a  diminished 
deffiftod  of  40,000  head  of  cattle  arising  from  continued  distress  throughout  the 
manttfacturiog  districts.     I  do  not  believe  that  agricultural  prosjierity  could  co-exist 
vith  the  continuance  of  that  manufacturing  distress.     But  we  arc  now  told  that, 
notwithstanding  our  reduction,  notwithstanding  the  remissions  we  have  made,  to 
tbe  amount  of  five  or  six  millions,  in  taxes  bearing  upon  the  productive  industry  of 
the  country — that  we  deserve  no  credit  for  it — that  all  indications  of  a  recurrence  of 
prosperity  are  disbelieved  and  denied — the  revival  of  manufacturing  activity  is 
entirely  owing  to  good  harvests.    But  I  remember  when  we  were  told  that  confi- 
deoee  in  the  recurrence  of  better  seasons  was  utterly  misplaced — that  there  was  no 
bope  for  tbe  revival  of  manufactjires  and  commerce — that  our  measures  were  mere 
<lela»ions--and  that  unless  we  took  the  agricultural  produce  of  other  countries  our 
markets  eould  not  be  extended,  arid  that  it  was  illusory  to  hold  out  any  hope  of  im- 
provement, or  thaf  the  sufferings  of  the  people  could  be  mitigated.     Well,  but 
improvement  has  taken  place.  I  wish  boo.  gentlemen  would  read  some  of  the  trading 
cireolars  issued  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  and  compare  them  with 
the  trading  circulars  issued  in  1842,  and  compare  them,  too,  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  predictions  of  approaching  ruin  that  were  then  made.     Here  is  one  of  those 
cireuJars  issued  on  the  1st  of  January  in  the  present  year: — ^'  The  improvement, 
indeed,  io  manufacturing  property  has  far  exceeded  all  expectation ;  the  transactions 
of  the  year  present  one  unbroken  series  of  remunerating  prices  for  goods,  and  a  very 
modenUe  cost  of  the  raw  material.     At  this  season  it  has  been  usual  to  expect  tem- 
porary stagnation ;  but  at  the  moment  all  is  activity.  The.spinners  are  full  of  orders, 
sod  steam  power  is  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  fulfil  contracts.    The  woollen  districts  have 
much  improved  in  condition,  and  may  be  pronounced  to  be  busily  and  advantageously 
emplojed.    The  stocks  of  manufactured  go6ds  have  been  well  taken  off,  and  it  is 
snticipated  that  the  colonial  wool  sales  next  month  will  be  very  brisk,  and  very  full 
prices  be  obtained.*' 

The  circular  then  adds — and  this  is  another  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  fiscal 
poliey^porsued  by  her  Majesty's  government, — ^*  There  are  no  unsound  speculations 
in  merchandise,  as  in  the  memorable  year  1825 ;  nor  in  American  securities,  nor  an 
enormoos  bill  circolation,  as  before  the  last  panic;  and  our  monetary  relations  with 
foreign  countries  are  altogether  favourable.  All  these  circumstances  combined,  again 
lead  to  the  appearance  of  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  for  money.'' 

That  is  the  account  given  in  this  circular  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year  witti  respect  to  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  country, 
^ow  1  ask  yon  to  contrast  that  with  the  state  of  the  country  in  1842,  and,  making 
sli  the  allowances  that  yon  will  make  for  favourable  seasons,  1  ask  you  whether 
there  is  any  grouad  for  condemning  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  policy  which 
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has  been  adopted  by  her  Majecty^s  government  ?  Observe  the  bearing  of  this  on 
agriculture, — '*  As  a  remarkable  evidence,"  says  this  circular,  "of  the  ioer^asin:; 
prosperity  of  the  country,  it  is  most  interesting  to  notice  that  the  quantity  of  wheat 
sold  during  the  last  four  months  at  the  towns  whose  returns  are  made  for  the  |Mir- 
pose  of  compiling  the  average*,  amounted  to  2,128,692  quarters,  being  do  less  than 
247,707  quarters  more  than  the  sales  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1843;  while  the 
quantity  of  foreign  corn  upon  which  duty  has  been  paid  during  the  whole  of  1844,  is 
nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  previous  year/^ 

Now,  observe  that  the  whole  of  that  increased  consumption  is  an  increased  eon* 
sumption  of  wheat,  the  produce  of  this  country,  there  being  no  increase  in  the 
import  of  foreign  wheat,  as  the  import  of  foreign  wheat  appears  to  oorrespood 
with  that  of  the  four  corresponding  months  of  the  preceding  year.  Speakiog 
of  the  consumption  of  those  towns  only  where  the  averages  are  taken,  we  find 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  manufacturing  labonrer, 
there  is  an  increased  consumption  in  them  of  247,000  quarters  of  wheat  in 
four  months  only.  When,  therefore,  you  say  that  our  measures  are  calculated 
to  increase  the  manufacturing  activity  of  the  country,  and  that  the  benefit  of 
them  is  exclusively  confined  to  manufactures,  I  give  you  this  fact  as  a  conclusive 
proof  that  there  is  derived  from  tliem  a  corresponding  benefit  to  agricultare, 
because  the  demand  for  that  part  of  our  own  produce  which  is  of  the  utmniit 
importance  to  agriculture — namely,  wheat,  is  extended  in  a  proportionote  degree  lo 
the  increased  prosperity  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  I  oppose  this  motion  ia 
1845  on  the  same  grounds  on  which  I  opposed  it  in  1836.  I  then  thought  thst 
it  held  out  hopes  of  relief  which  were  certain  to  be  delusive.  I  differed  from 
those  with  whom  I  was  then  acting,  and  I  stated  the  grounds  on  which  I  oppoeed 
the  motion.  I  said  then,  as  I  say  now,  that  there  is  no  tax  bearing  upon  agricoltitre 
except  the  Malt- tax,  in  the  power  of  government  to  remit ;  and  I  should  hare 
thought  that  my  hon.  friend  would  have  reserved  himself  until  the  removal  of  the 
auction  duty,  or  the  duties  upon  glass  or  cotton  were  proposed,  and  then  hare 
brought  forward,  in  competition  with  those  remissions,  a  proposition  for  the  remis- 
sion of  this  tax  bearing  particularly  upon  agriculture,  instead  of  merely  sttggpstiog 
a  pecuniary  bonus.  Sir,  I  will  not  now  enter  upon  the  question  of  a^eultnrsl 
protection.  It  does  not  properly  arise  in  this  debate,  and  it  will,  moreover,  be 
raised  in  a  discussion  which,  as  I* understand,  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for 
Wolverhampton,  intends  to  raise  in  this  House.  I  shall  then  Ibe  prepared  to  sav 
why  I  think  that  the  Corn-laws  ought  not  to  be  abolished.  At  tlie  same  time  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  precisely  the  same  amount  of  agrienltural  protection  shall 
be  maintained,  if  by  that  you  mean  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  touch  it  in  aor 
revisal  of  a  tariff,  as  in  regard  to  bark,  or  articles  of  that  kind.  I  brieve  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  country  that  you  should  relax  your  prohibitory  and  restrictire 
laws  with  great  caution.  I  do  not  say  for  the  advantage  of  the  agricultural  interest 
but  for  the  advantage  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  I  am  holding  no  new  doc- 
trine. I  have  ever  professed  my  belief  that  the  system  of  prohibition  and  extreme 
protection  is  wrong.  I  do  not,  as  I  said  the  other  night,  defend  the  protection 
given  to  the  West  India  interest  upon  the  principle  of  commercial  policy;  but  seeinsr 
the  long  period  for  which  it  has  endured,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  in  the  West  Indies,  the  peculiar  position  of  those  colonies  with 
respect  to  labour;  seeing  also  our  obligation  to  maintain,  our  colonial  empire;  1 
haye  the  strongest  impression  that  the  sudden  and  hasty  removal  of  protection  would 
be  an  injury  not  only  to  the  West  Indies,  but  to  the  whole  of  this  great  empire.  We 
are  now  taunted  by  one  side  of  the  Honse  with  having  seriously  injured  the  agri- 
cultural  interest,  by  the  rapidity,  the  inconsiderate  hasto.  with  which  the  proteetioo 
of  that  interest  has  been  dealt  with.  On  the  other  side  of  the  House  we  are  taunted 
with  being  mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  agricnltural  party ;  and  we  are  told 
that  we  ought  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  removal  of  all  protection  whatsoever.  Sir, 
our  intention  is  to  pursue  the  course  we  have  hitherto  taken,  without  yieMiog  ta 
the  suggestions  of  the  one  party  or  the  other.  We  have  attempted  gradually  lo 
abolish  prohibitory  duties,  and  gradually  to  relax  extreme  protection.  In 'my 
opinion  we  have  done  so  with  the  best  success.  I  look  to  the  general  resolti 
of  [our  policy  in  the  position  of  the  country  now,  as  compared  with  the  position 
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in  whieh  we  found  it ;  and  I  say  we  are  amply  justified  in  the  course  we 
hiTe  pursued,  and  are  encouraged  to  persevere  in  it.  Sir,  the  hon.  niemher  for 
Shrewsbury  repeats  an  accusation  he  made  on  a  former  occasion,  of  our  having^ 
retained  power  by  a  forgetfulness  of  the  pledges  we  gave  in  opposition.  As  I 
before  said,  I  shall  not  enter  into  personal  controversy.  When  I  proposed  the 
tariif  in  1842,  and  when  that  charge,  which  the  bon.  member  now  repeats,  was 
made  against  me,  I  find  tlie  lion,  gentleman  got  up  in  his  place,  and  stated 
that. — *'  With  reference  to  the  accusation  made  oo  the  other  side  of  the  House,  that 
the  right  boo.  Imronet  at  the  head  of  the  government  had  repudiated  principles  when 
m  opposition  whieh  he  had  adopted  when  in  office,  that  that  charge  had  been  made 
without  due  examination  of  the  facts  of  the  case." 

I  find  tbe  same  hon.  gentleman  again  use  these  words : — **  The  conduct  pursued 
\)j  tbe  right  hon.  baronet  was  in  exact,  permanent,  and  perfect  consistency  with 
tbe  principles  of  free- trade  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pitt.  His  reason  for  saying  this  much 
«ras  to  refute  the  accusations  brought  against  the  present  government,  that  they 
bad  pat  forward  their  present  views  in  order  to  obtain  a  change  of  government,  so 
iti  to  get  into  power  tliemselves."  ^ 

These  sentiments  I  find  attributed  to  Mr.  Disraeli.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  mention  them  in  the  Houpe ;  but  this  I  know,  that  i 
then  held  in  the  same  estimation  the  panegyric  with  which  I  now  regard  the  attack. 
I  was  certfuoly,  however,  so  struck — remembering  the  former  defence  of  the  hon. 
geotleman — ^that  the  accusation  which  he  made  to-night  should  have  proceeded 
from  him,  that  I  could  not  forbear  alluding  to  it. 

Motion  negatived.  

MAYNOOTH  COLLEGE. 
ApbilS,  184^. 

On  the  nK>tion  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  the  acts  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  S5  Qeorge 
IIIm  c.  23,  and  40  George  HL,  c.  85,  and  also  48  George  IH.,  c.  145,  were  read. 
The  House  Xhen  went  into  committee. 

Sib  Robskt  PaBi.,  addressing  tbe  chairman,  said : — Mr.  Greene,  in  the  course  of 
tiie  last  session  of  parliament,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  publicly  declaring,  on  the 
part  of  her  Majesty^s  government,  that  it  was  our  intention  during  the  recess  to 
apply  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  academical  education  in  Ireland. 
I  accompanied  that  declaration  with  a  distinct  intimation  that  the  circumstances 
and  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  college  of  Maynooth  should  be  included  in  that 
cf)n5ideration.  I  added,  that  in  undertaking  the  consideration  of  the  state  of 
Maynooth,  it  was  our  intention  to  undertake  it  in  a  spirit  friendly  and  not  adverse 
to  the  institution;  and  I  made  that  public  declaration  at  that  time  in  order  that  due 
notice  should  be  given  of  the  intentions  of  her  Majesty^s  government.  I  was  not 
uoprepared  for  the  demonstration  of  opinion  which  has  been  made  this  day  by  the 
pre^ntaiion  of  petitions.  I  could  not  look  back  to  the  discussions  which  have  taken' 
f^lacc  in  this  House  with  respect  to  Maynooth,  without  foreseeing  that  a  proposition 
for  the  exteiftion  of  Ma3mooth  was  likely  to  encounter  the  risk  of  great  opposition. 
1  could  not  disguise  from  myself  that  many  persons  entertaining  strong  religions 
feeliogs  and  conscientious  scruples,  tbe  sincerity  of  which  cannot  be  questioned,  and 
vliich  on  that  account  are  entitled  to  respectful  consideration, — I  could  not  but 
foresee  that  any  proposal  for  an  increased  grant  to  Maynooth  was  likely  to  encounter- 
Mich  an  opposition  as  I  have  witnessed  this  day;  and  it  was  because  we  foresaw  thisw 
having  to  encounter  difficulties  of  which  we  were  fully  sensible,  but  by  which  we 
vere  not  deterred,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  take  care  that  these  difficulties  shouki 
not  be  aggravated  by  a  just  allegation  that  we  had  concealed  our  intentions,  and  baci 
taken  the  country  bv  surprise.  It  was  upon  that  account  that,  expressly  and 
<WIiberately,  I  made  the  intimation  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  course  of  the  last 
i?9.sion,  not  in  vague  and  equivocal  terms,  but  in  terms  distinctly  indicating  that  tho 
;*robable  result  of  the  consideration  which  we  were  pledged  to  give  to  the  position  of 
the  college  of  Maynooth,  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  system,  accompanied  with 
an  hierease  of  tbe  public  grant  In  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  thus  publicly  given, 
we  have,  daring  the  recess,  taken  this  great  sulyoot  of  academical  instruction  in 
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Ireland  into  our  consideration.  I  will  say  nothing  now  with  respect  to  one  portion 
of  this  question,  which  will  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Hou^e  at  &nc*ther 
period — I  mean  the  extension  of  the  means  of  academical  education  in  Ireland  apart 
from  Maynooth.  The  observations  I  have  to  make  on  this  day  will  be  liimted 
entirely  to  the  question  of  Maynooth.  The  state  of  that  college  has  undernpooe  our 
deliberate  consideration.  We  have  reviewed  the  extent  of  any  obligations,  in  pttint 
of  honour  and  good  faith,  which  past  transactions  and  past  acts  of  the  legislature 
might,  in  our  opinion,  impose  upon  the  executive  government  and  parliament  of  the 
country  in  reference  to  this  subject;  we  have  considered  the  practical  effect  of  tbe 
present  system  pursued  at  Maynooth,  and  the  probable  effect  of  any  alteration  in 
that  system;  and,  having  given  to  the  whole  subject  the  best  consideration  in  our 
power,  I  now,  on  the  part  of  the  executive  government,  submit  to  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  proposal  which  we  are  prepared  to  make. 
Sir,  it  has  appeared  to  us  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  one  or  other  of  three 
courses  with  respect  to  the  institution  of  Maynooth.  It  is  competent  for  us  to 
continne  without  alteration  the  present  system,  and  the  present  amoant  of  the 
parliamentary  grant.  It  is  competent  to  us  to  discontinue  the  grant  alto^ther,— 
to  repudiate  all  connexion  with  Maynooth,  and,  after  providing  perhaps  for  the  pro- 
tection of  existing  interests,  publicly  to  notify  that  there  shall  hereafter  be  no 
connexion  between  government  and  the  colle^  of  Maynooth.  That  U  the  second 
course  which  it  is  possible  to  pursue.  The  third  course  is  to  adopt  in  a  friendly  and 
generous  spirit  the  institution  provided  for  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood — to  extend  the  parliamentary  provision  for  that  purpose,  and  to  attempt, 
not  by  interfence  with  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
but  by  a  more  liberal  provision,  to  improve  the  system  of  education,  and  to  elevate 
the  tone  and  character  of  that  institution.  Any  one  of  these  three  courses  is  open 
to  us.  With  respect  to  the  first — the  continuance,  without  alteration  or  modifica- 
tion of  any  kind,  of  the  present  grant  and  the  present  system,  it  is  our  deliberate 
conviction,  that  of  all  courses  that  can  be  pursuea,  that  would  be  the  most  pregnant 
with  mischief.  We  profess  to  endow  a  national  institution — we  profess  to  make 
provision  for  the  education  of  those  who  are  to  give  spiritual  instruction  and  religiotts 
consolation  to  many  millions  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  We  just  give  enough,  by  voting 
annually  j£9,000  a  year,  to  discourage  and  paralyse  voluntary  contributions  for  that 

?>urpose.  Remove  the  grant  altogether,  and  you  will  find  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
reland,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  disposition  to  make  the  pecuniary  sacrifice,  and  to  provide 
some/  perhaps  an  imperfect  endowment,  by  voluntary  contributions,  for  the  educaitioii 
of  their  priesthood.  But  the  grant  of  £9,000  a  year,  the  undertaking  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  endow  an  institution  and  to  provide  instruction,  has  the  effect  d 
discouraging  the  contributions  of  others,  while  the  allotted  amount  is  wholly  insuf- 
ficient for  its  professed  object.  What  then  is  our  position?  If  it  be  a  ▼iolatioc  of 
principle  to  provide  instruction  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  we  are  guilty 
of  that  violation  of  principle  now.  A  grant  of  £9,000  a  year,  professedly  for  the 
education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  is  a  violation  of  principle  at  least  as 
great  as  any  which  I  shall  propose  to  the  House.  It  is  not  merely  that  you  make 
an  annual  grant  to  Maynooth:  that  is  not  the  limit  of  your  connexion  wtth  the  insti- 
tution. There  are  upon  the  statute  book  three  acts  of  parliament,  two  passed  by 
the  Irish  legislature  before  the  union,  and  one  passed  in  the  year  1808,  adopting  and 
sanctioning  this  institution,  for  the  support  of  which  the  annual  grant  is  made 
■By  the  combined  effect  of  these  acts  of  parliament,  you  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  college  for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholics  only.  You  expressly  use  the 
phrase  the  *^  establishment'*  of  a  college.  Whom  have  you  appointed  as  the  visiters 
of  that  college?  Have  you  disclaimed  connexion  with  that  college?  have  you 
repudiated  it  as  a  guilty  thing  with  which  you  will  hold  no  communion  ?  So' far 
from  it,  you  have  appointed  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  highest  judicial  authorities 
as  the  visiters  of  this  institution  which  you  have  so  established.  The  lord  chancellor 
and  the  judgres  are  the  visiters  of  that  college.  You  provide  only,  it  is  true,  by  an 
annual  vote,  for  the  president,  certain  officers,  and  professors  of  that  college; 
but  the  acts  which  have  received  your  sanction  expressly  speak  of  ^'feHows^  of 
that  college  to  be  endowed.  The  acts  originally  contemplated  a  perfect  syftem 
of  collegiate  education,  consisting  of  scholars,  of  roasters,  of  professors,  and  of 
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ftrllows.  The  president  of  the  college  must  have  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  to 
hij  noiDinatioo.  You  have  appointed  a  numerous  body  of  trustees  for  the  charg^e 
and  superintendence  of  this  college.  You  commit  to  their  hands  an  annual  parlia- 
mentaiy  grant.  The  intention  must  have  been  to  repeal  the  statute  of  mortmain  in 
favour  of  the  college.  You  have  permitted  the  trustees  to  purchase  or  acquire 
real  property  to  the  amount  of  ;£l,000  per  annum,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
that  coll^i^e.  By  the  Irish  act  you  permitted  them  in  the  whole  to  hold  real 
property  to  the  extent  of  £1,000  a  year.  That  was  the  result  of  the  act  of  the  Irish 
parliament ;  but  in  the  year  1808  this  imperial  parliament  recognised  the  institution 
80  &r  as  to  make  a  further  provision  for  it,  enabling  the  trustees  to  make  com- 
promises of  certain  suits  at  law  then  depending,  and  to  hold  a  still  larger  amount  of 
real  property  than  had  been  contemplated  by  the  Irish  parliament.  You  have 
enabled  the  trustees,  by  express  enactment,  to  provide  and  assign  a  chapel  in  which 
the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  shall  be  celebrated  by  a  chaplain  to  be 
appointed  by  the  trustees.  These  are  the  enactments  which  have  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  legislature ;  and  1  ask  whether  I  have  not  completely  established  that,  if 
it  be  a  violation  of  principle  to  recognise — to  sanction — to  provide  for — ^the  instruc-^ 
tion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  that  violation  of  principle  has  been 
ddiberately  committed  by  the  government  and  parliament  of  tnis  country  ?  And 
what  is  the  corresponding  benefit  which  you  giun  ?  What  is  the  practical  com- 
pensation with  which  you  counterbalance  the  moral  evil  ?  You  cannot  deny  the 
iaet,  that  yon  now  endow  professors  teaching  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion — training  up  candidates  for  the  pnesthood,  for  the  inculcation  of  those 
doctrines.  At  Maynooth,  supported  by  your  grant,  are  ten  professors — three  of 
whom  are  professors  of  theology.  Does  it  mitigate  in  any  degree  the  violation  of 
principle,  that  these  professors  are  miserabW  endowed  ?  that  the  maximum  which 
they  recdve  is  £120  per  annum  P  Surely,  if  you  consent  to  endow  theological  pro- 
fessors at  all,  it  is  good  policy  to  make  such  a  provision  as  shall  ensure  the  services 
of  men  of  high  character  and  attainments  ?  I  speak  not  with  the  slightest  disrespect 
of  any  who  are  professors  in  that  institution  now — I  am  only  arguing  with  respect 
to  the  general  tendency  of  incompetent  allowances.  If  men  of  high  character 
and  great  attainments  can  be  occasionally  found  ready,  through  zeal  for  their 
religion  and  for  the  interests  of  education,  to  devote  their  time  to  the  cause  of 
public  instruction  with  incompetent  salaries,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
secure  permanently  the  services  of  men  of  learning  and  ability  by  assigning  that 
which  is  at  least  a  decent  provbion  for  their  maintenance.  All  I  contend  for  now 
is,  that  we  gain  no  compensation  for  our  violation  of  principle  by  assigning  so 
limited  a  pecuniary  grant ;  that  we  provoke  feelings  of  disgust  and  discontent  at 
our  parsimony  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  we  commit  the  instruction  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  In  this  institution  there  are  now  about  440  students, 
250  of  them  we  profess  to  maintain ;  the  remainder  are  called  pensioners,  providing 
for  their  own  muntenance.  For  the  free  students,  namely,  those  on  the  foundation, 
ao  allowance  is  made  from  the  parliamentary  grant  of  about  £23  per  head.  From 
this  snm  is  to  be  provided  the  dress  of  the  student,  the  scanty  furniture  of  his 
apartment,  and  his  commons;  and  from  the  aggregate  balance  that  is  left,  the 
general  expenses  of  the  institution,  the  expenses  of  c<^ls,  candles,  repairs,  and  such 
like  charges,  have  to  be  defrayed.  What  is  the  state  of  the  building  of  the  college? 
and  what  are  the  feelings  to  which  it  is  calculated  to  give  rise  in  the  minds  of  those 
joQog  men  who  are  educated  there — ^feelings  likely  to  surrive  in  their  after  inter- 
course witli  the  world?  Nothing  can  be  more  desolate  than  the  appearance  of  the 
building:  it  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  deserted  barrack  than  of  a  literary 
institution.  With  respect  to  the  provision  for  the  students,  of  whom  there  are  440 
in  some  way  or  other  receiving  their  education  there,  and  professing  to  receive  it 
through  your  liberality.  I  take  it  from  the  words  of  one  who  knows  the  fact  from 
Bctual  inspection,  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  each  of  those  students  a  separate 
room  for  his  occupation — that  in  many  cases  several  of  them  are  placed  in  one  room, 
for  his  occupation — ^that  in  many  cases  several  of  them  are  placed  in  one  room,  and 
even  in  some  instances  in  one  garret.  Sir,  a  representation  upon  this  subject  was 
made  to  the  executive  by  many,  indeed  I  might  with  truth  say,  by  almost  the  whole 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  preUicy ;  and  I  shall  need  no  apology  to  the  House  if  I  read 
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that   statement.      It  was-  atlilressed  to   the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland:— "With 
sentiments  of  the  rao3t  prafound  re^p'.^ct,  we  beg  leave  to  state  to  your  excellency, 
that  the  trustees  of  the  Roman  Oaihulic  College  of  Maynooth  have  long  been 
struggling  under  great  embarrassments  in  directing  the  atlkirs  of  that  establisli- 
ment,  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  its  funds  to  the  objects  for  which  it  iras 
instituted.     We  beg  to  state  that,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect,  as  far  a< 
they  could,  the  benevolent  object  of  the  government  in  the  establishment  of  May* 
nooth  College,  the  said  trustees  ordered  a  rigidly  parsimonious  economy  to  be  ob$erv«Ki 
in  the  internal  administration  of  the  college,  which  not  only  redaL*ed  the  salaries  of 
the  professors  and  administrators  of  it  below  the  usual  allowances  for  respectabUi 
clerks,  but  actually  interfered  with  their  comforts  and  conveniences  to  a  degree 
unbecoming  a  public  institution  for  the  education  of  the  ministers  of  reKgion.    So 
urgent  was  the  necessity  of  all  possible  retrenchment  in  order  to  compass  tiie  essential 
objects  of  the  establishment,  that  the  president  has  been  frequently  obliged  to  send 
home  the  students  during  the  vacation,  for  the  paltry  but  indispensable  saving  of 
two  months^  provision ;  which  is  attended  with  the  great  inconvenience  of  removiotr 
the  students  from  the  restraints  of  college  discipline  and  superintendence,  so  necessary 
to  be  kept  up  during  the  short  period  of  their  ecclesiastical  course,  in  order  to  render 
them  proper  and  useful  members  of  the  priesthood;  and,  notwithstanding  all  this 
parsimonious  management,  a  debt  of  j£4,600  has  been  contracted.     We  beg  leave 
further  to  state,  that  the  increasing  distresses  in  the  country  during  the  latter  years 
have  so  affected  the  condition  of  the  middle  classes  of  society,  from  which  candidates 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  are  usually  presented,  that  there  has  been  a  very 
considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of  those  who  pay  for  their  support  in  the 
college,  and  a  far  greater  reduction  is  to  be  apprehended— they  have  found   it  so 
difficult  of  late  to  pay  tiie  usual  pensions  after  having  incurred  the  heavy  expense  of 
preparatory  educatitm  and  outfit  for  the  college.     This  decrea<:e  in  the  number  of 
pensioners  has  not  only  created  the  necessity  of  a  proportionable  increase  of  free 
places  on  the  establishment,  but  has  deprived  the  economy  of  the  college  of  the  pn^ 
fits  arising  from  pensions.     To  instance  the  total  insufficiency  of  the  present 
establishment  for  the  wants  it  was  intended  to  supply,  the  prelates  are  in   many 
instances  obliged  to  withdraw  their  respective  students  from  the  college,  who  had 
entered  on  their  enlarged  course  of  studies  two  years  before  the  completion  of  that 
course;   frustrating  tberaby,  very  reluctantly,  the  wise  and  benevolent  Tiews  of 
government  in  establishing  that  foundation  for  the  purpose  of  raising  up  a  superior 
class  of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  would  be  qualified,  by  their  talents   and 
acquirements,  to  fill  the  vacant  professorships  in  the  college  and  the  higher  oflElces  in  the 
Church.     To  such  embarrassments  are  the  Roman  Catholic  Bbhops  reduced  hy  the 
inadequate  supply  of  priests  from   the  establishment,   that   they  are  frequenth 
necessitated  to  call  home  students  for  the  performance  of  clerical  duties,  before  they 
complete  their  ordinary  theological  course,  which  is  already  so  short  as  to  afford 
barely  the  knowledge  essential  for  the  performance  of  the  clerical  functions."  (Signed 
by  twenty-two  Roman  Catholic  Prelates.) 

Now  I  ask  whether  I  am  not  right  in  contending  that  you  can  take  no  course 
which  is  not  preferable  to  a  continuance  of  this  state  of  things;  that  is,  to  a  conti- 
nued violation  of  principle— if  it  be  a  violation  of  principle— in  undertaking  to 
instruct  a  priesthood  from  whose  doctrines  you  dissent,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
making  only  this  niggardly  and  inadequate  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  for  whose  education  you  have  made  yourselves  responsible?  This  subject  i$ 
now  brought  under  our  consideration,  and  decide  upon  it  we  must.  Will  it  be  wi>e 
— will  it  be  just,  to  say  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  "  We  are  bound,  it  is 
true,  by  an  inconvenient  obligation,  contracted  by  our  predecessors,  and  that  obliga- 
tion we  will  respect ;  in  a  surly  spirit,  we  will  continue  to  give  you  the  usual  grant 
of  9,000/.  a  year  ;  but  there  shall  be  no  improvement  in  your  buildings — there  shall 
be  no  advance  in  the  salaries  of  your  professors — the  acts  of  parliament  shall  con- 
tinue unrepealed  and  imaltered — our  implied  sanction  and  encouragement,  so  far  a< 
statute  law  is  concerned,  shall  remain  ;  and  though  we  do  not  withhold  the  anmiU 
grant,  we  continue  it  with  the  feeling  that  our  conscience  is  violated,  and  we  give  it 
you  only  because  we  have  to  fulfil  an  odious  contract  into  which  others  entered,  antl 
firom  which  we  cannot  escape  ?"    Any  course  is  preferable  to  this.     I  come,  then. 
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to  the  consideration  of  another  alternative.  Shall  we  avow  tliat  our  conscientious 
scruples  are  so  violated  in  the  maintenance  of  this  system,  that  we  will  discontinue 
altogether  the  connexion  with  Maynooth ;  that  the  vote  shall,  after  some  temporary 
arrangements,  be  withdrawn,  and  the  burden  of  educating  the  priesthood  shall  be 
throirn  upon  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  [""  Hear,  heor.^']  1  infer  that  there  are  some 
vlio  think  that  a  desirable  course.  Before  you  adopt  this  course,  I  ask  the  House  to 
listen  to  the  statement  I  am  about  to  make,  and  maturely  to  weigh  the  reasons  which 
prevent  me  from  counselling  it.  If  this  were  a  mere  pecuniary  engagement,  from 
which  you  could  not,  without  absolute  injustice,  stand  released,  you  might  possibly 
avoid  the  annual  performance  of  it,  by  calculating  the  value  of  the  annuity,  con- 
verting it  into  capital,  paying  the  amount  to  the  trustees  of  the  college,  and  notify- 
ing to  them  that  on  religious  grounds  you  absolved  yourselves  from  all  further 
coonezion  with  this  institution.  Apart  from  the  obligation  of  good  faith — apart 
from  all  consideration  of  the  mortified  and  irritated  feelings  which  might  arise  from 
an  avowal  on  your  part  that  conscientious  scruples  prevented  you  from  continuing 
this  vote ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  I  believe  the  absolute  discontinuance  of  the 
vote  would  be  better  for  all  purposes  than  the  continuance  of  the  niggardly  allowance 
yoa  at  present  grant ;  but  I  think  I  can  assign  reasons  which,  if  as  legislators  and 
statesmen  you  take  into  account,  public  feelings  and  considerations  of  public  policy 
▼ill  dissuade  you  from  taking  that  course,  and  from  repudiating  all  connexion  with 
this  institution.  When  did  your  connexion  with  it  arise  ?  Under  whose  authority  ? 
How  long  has  it  been  continued  ?  For  fifty  years  you  have  consented  to  continue  the 
parliamentary  vote  for  Maynooth.  You  commenced  your  connexion  with  it  m  the 
vear  1795.  The  reigning  sovereign  was  George  III. ;  the  minister  of  England  was 
Mr.  Pitt;  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  was  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
who  afterwards  filled  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  In  the  year 
179.5  the  lord-lieu  tenant  of  Ireland,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Irish  parliament  to  the  state  of  education  in  that  country.  That  was  a  critical 
period,  the  year  1795.  In  a  speech  made  to  the  Irish  parliament,  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  that  year,  the  lord-lieptenant  addressed  them  thus  : — ^*  We  are  engaged 
in  an  arduous  contest ;  the  time  calls  not  only  for  great  fortitude,  and  an  unusual 
share  of  public  spirit,  but  for  much  constancy  and  perseverance.  You  are  engaged 
vith  a  power  v^hich,  under  the  ancient  forms  of  its  internal  arrangement,  was  always 
highly  foimidable  to  the  neighbouring  nations.  Lately  this  power  has  assumed  a 
WW  shape,  but  with  the  same  ambition,  with  much  more  extensive  and  systematic 
designs,  far  more  efiective,  and  without  comparison  more  dreadful  in  the  certain 
eoDMquenoes  of  its  eventual  success ;  it  threatens  nothing  less  than  the  entire  sub- 
version of  the  liberty  and  independence  of  every  state  in  Europe ;  an  enemy  to  them 
all,  it  is  actuated  with  a  peculiar  animosity  against  these  kingdoms,  not  only  as  the 
natnral  protector  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  but  also  because,  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  legal,  humane,  and  rational  freedom,  we  seem  to  reproach  that  false  and 
sparions  liberty  which,  in  reality,  is  an  ignominious  servitude,  tending  to  extinguish 
all  good  arts,  to  generate  nothing  but  impiety,  crime,  disorder,  and  ferocious  man- 
ners, and  to  end  in  wretchedness  and  general  desolation.  To  guard  his  people  from 
the  enterprise  of  this  dangerous  and  malignant  power,  and  for  the  protection  of  all 
eiulized  society  against  the  inroads  of  anarchy,  his  Majesty  has  availed  himself  of 
every  rational  aid,  foreign  and  domestic ;  he  has  called  upon  the  skill,  courage,  and 
experience  of  all  his  subjects,  wheresoever  dispersed." 

In  that  same  speech,  made  at  that  eventfiil  epoch,  the  lord-lieutenant  said  to  the  Irish 
parliament : — **  Attached  as  you  are  to  the  general  cause  of  religion,  learning,  and 
eivilisation,  I  have  to  recommend  to  your  consideration  the  state  of  education  in  this 
kingdom,  which  in  some  parts  will  admit  of  improvement,  in  others  may  require 
H>me  new  arrangements.  Considerable  advantages  have  been  already  derived  under 
the  wise  regulations  of  parliament  from  the  Protestant  charter  schools,  and  these 
^11,  as  usual,  claim  your  attention ;  but,  as  these  advantages  have  been  but  partial, 
>nd  as  circumstances  have  made  other  considerations  connected  with  this  important 
*'ihject  highly  necessary,  it  is  hoped  that  your  wisdom  will  order  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  it  in  the  manner  most  beneficial,  and  the  best  adapted  to  the  occasions  of  the 
i^eral  descriptions  of  men  which  compose  his  Majesty^s  faithful  subjects  in  Ire- 
land." 
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These  expressions  were  meant  to  have  reference  to  the  institution  of  the  College  of 
Maynooth.  Like  all  speeches  on  such  occasions,  tliey  are  necessarily  genenl ;  but 
before  the  address  in  answer  to  that  speech  was  voted — an  address  moved  b^  Mr. 
Grattan— Mr.  Grattan,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  expressly  said,  referring  to 
the  paragraph  in  the  speech  relating  to  education : — *^  On  this  subject  it  is  intended 
that  a  plan  should  be  submitted  for  colleges  for  the  education  of  the  Catholic  clei^gy, 
who  are  now  excluded  from  the  continent/' 

He  supplied,  therefore,  whatever  might  be  doubtful  and  vagae  in  the  speech  of 
the  lord- lieutenant ;  he  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was  intended  to  establish 
Maynooth ;  and  with  that  distinct  intimation  of  the  intentions  of  the  government,  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords  responded  to  the  speech  of  the 
lord-lieutenant,  and  told  him,  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  recommended  it,  that  they 
would  consider  the  extension  of  education.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  Camden ;  and  Lord  Camden,  as  lord'lieutenant,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Col- 
1^  of  Maynooth.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  the  college  having  been  founded,  the 
^^rqaess  Camden,  addressing  the  parliament,  and  thanking  them  for  their  liberality, 
stated  to  them :— "  My  lords  and  gentlemen — his  Majesty  observes  with  the  highest 
satisfaction,  that  during  the  present  crisis  you  have  not  failed  to  cherish  and  maintain 
the  various  sources  of  your  interna)  prosperity.  A  wise  foundation  has  been  laid  for 
educating  at  home  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy." 

At  the  dose  of  the  session  of  the  year  1795,  tlie  lord-lieatenant,  who  had  presided 
at  the  inauguration  of  Maynooth,  who  had  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  building,  thus 
congratulated  the  parliament  on  its  wisdom  in  founding  a  plan  of  domestic  education 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  In  the  course  of  that  year,  1795,  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment passed  the  first  act  relating  to  Maynooth ;  and  that  act  was  passed  by  the  Irish 
Lords  and  Commons  without  a  division,  and  without  one  dissentient  voice.  The 
prelates  of  the  Protestant  church  were  present  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  parlia- 
ment was  exclusively  of  a  Protestant  cnaracter ;  and  yet,  at  that  period,  at  the 
instance  of  the  executive  government,  that  parliament — without  a  division,  without 
a  dissentient  voice — consented  to  this  supposed  violation  of  principle,  voted  the  sum 
that  was  then  thought  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  and  clothod 
the  institution  with  a  parliamentary  sanction.  I  need  not  repeat,  that  at  this  period 
George  III.  was  the  sovereign,  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  first  minister  of  the  Crowa. 
In  1800,  before  the  Union,  another  act  of  the  Irish  parliament  was  passed  upon  the 
same  subject ;  and  on  the  completion  of  the  Union,  the  imperial  parliament  found 
this  college  established  and  supported  by  parliamentary  grants.  Those  grants  were 
continued  by  the  imperial  parliament,  and  in  the  year  1808  an  act  was  passed,  not 
interfering  with  the  institution,  but  adopting  and  sanctioning  it,  and  giving  facilities 
for  its  further  extension.  The  present  year,  1845,  completes  the  series  of  fiflj  yemrs 
during  which  this  vote  has  been  annually  continued  by  the  House— a  vote  for  the 
support  of  Maynooth.  I  know  that  there  is  a  ^neraliy  prevailing  imprestdon  that 
the  imperial  parliament  has  hitherto  done  nothing  more  than  adopt  the  acta  of  the 
Irish  parliament— that  they  found  the  vote  established,  and  they  have  continued  it 
without  alteration,  feeling  themselves  bound  by  the  contract  into  which  the  Irish 
parliament  had  entered.  Now,  I  am  about  to  prove  to  you  that  that  impreoaion  is 
completely  erroneous;  that  you  have  at  two  distinct  periods  granted  additional  sums  in 
aid  of  the  vote ;  that  you  have  not  merely  contented  yourselves  with  adopting  the  vote 
of  the  Irish  parliament,  but  that  you  have  increased  it  on  two  specific  occasions,  and 
you  are  now  annually  passing  the  vote,  increased  by  additions  made  by  the  British 
purliament.  In  the  year  1807,  I  think,  the  vote  was  increased  to  j£13,00O;  the 
increase  being  applied  for  additional  buildings.  In  1808,  Mr.  Percival  declined  to 
continue  the  additional  sum  to  its  full  extent,  but  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Percival 
lent  his  direct  sanction  to  a  permanent  increase  of  the  vote.  In  the  year  1808,  Mr. 
Foster  was  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  I  find  the  following  account  of 
what  passed  in  that  year  on  the  subject  of  the  grant  to  Maynooth : — '*  Mr.  Foster 
rose  to  move  the  resolution  for  a  grant  to  Mavnooth  College.  The  grant  in  foruier 
years,  he  said,  had  been  ^£8000.  Last  year  it  had  been  increased  to  £1S,000,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  that  institution  to  erect  buildings  capable  of  containing  fifty 
additional  students.  It  was  his  intention  to  move,  in  addition  to  the  £8000  of  former 
years,  by  which  200  students  had  been  maintained,  an  additional  sum  for  the  i 
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tenance  of  the  fifty  new  students ;  he  therefore  moved,  that  a  snm  not  exceeding 
X9250  Irish  currency,  be  granted  to  his  Majesty,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  seminary  in  Ireland  for  the  current  year." 

I  turn  then  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Percival :  *'  The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqner 
(Mr.  Percival)  said,  it  was  particularly  desirable,  after  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
nexion of  this  country  with  the  Irish  Catholics  since  the  Union,  that  the  grant  of  the 
Irish  parliament  should  not  be  diminished.  The  fact  was,  that  by  the  vote  then 
under  consideration,  that  grant  was  to  be  extended  to  a  provision  for  one-fourth 
more  than  were  educated  heretofore.  It  appeared,  besides,  thai  111  others  were 
educated  for  the  Catholic  priesthood  in  different  parts  of  Ireland.^*  .  .  .  "On 
the  whole,  he  thought  that  the  supply  of  361  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand 
i>f  the  Catholic  clei^y,  and  therefore  should  vote  for  the  proposition  of  his  right 
hon.  friend." 

Here  ia  a  proof  that,  in  1808,  Mr.  Percival  being  the  minister,  the  British  go- 
vernment consented  to  an  extension  of  the  vote  beyond  that  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Irish  parliament,  fur  the  express  purpose  of  providing  education  for  fifty 
additional  students ;  and  Mr.  Percival,  in  acceding  to  the  grant,  implied  that  if  he 
had  thought  a  greater  number  of  students  than  361  was  required  for  the  service  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  he  would  not  have  been  unwilling  still  further  to 
augment  the  sum  for  that  purpose.  Again,  in  1813,  there  was  an  addition  to  the 
vote ;  I  can  speak  to  it  with  certainty,  because  at  the  time  X  filled  the  office  of  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord-lieutenant.  This  addition  was  of  ;f  7CX)  a-year,  to  be  applied 
to  the  better  maintenance  of  the  senior  students,  called  the  Dunboyne  students. 
I  have  stated  now  to  the  House  the  circumstances  under  which  this  connexion  has 
grown  up.  I  have  shown  how  it  originated  in  1795,  and  has  been  continued  ever 
since,  the  vote  being  increased  and  the  connexion  strengthened  by  the  acts  of  the 
imperial  parliament.  I  ask  you,  whether  you  are  now  prepared  to  declare  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  body — **  During  this  half  century  we  have  been  in  error,  we  have 
been  violating  a  conscientious  scruple  which  we  must  now  observe,  and  we  give 
notice  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  that  this  connexion,  after  continuing  for 
half  a  century,  must  now  be  abolished.^'  Recollect  that  when  it  was  formed  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  labouring  under  disabilities  that  excluded  them  from  office 
and  from  parliament ;  and  that  those  disabilities  did  not  constitute,  in  the  view  of 
the  Irish  parliainent,  an  objection  to  originating  this  grant  Those  disabilities 
have  been  now  entirely  removed ;  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  stand  upon  the  same 
footing  with  ourselves  in  respect  to  civil  privileges :  shall  we  now  turn  to  them  and 
tell  them,  in  a  harsh  and  unfriendly  tone^i^^*  We  cannot  act  towards:  you  in  the 
spirit  in  which  the  parliament  of  your  own  country  acted  ?  True,  you  were  then 
labouring  under  exclusion  which  has  now  been  removed ,-^true,  you  did  not  then 
stand  on  the  footing  of  equal  privilege, — true,  the  purliament  which  favoured  you 
was  an  Irish  parliament — was  a  parliament  exclusively  Protestant;  the  scruples  of 
conscience  that  parliament  did  not  feel,  we  feel ;  and  the  connexion  with  your  religious 
education  which,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  they  established,  we  must  repudiate  and  dis- 
solve." Sir,  I  should  deprecate  such  a  step.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  the  pecuniary 
grant ;  what  I  deprecate  is  the  animus  it  would  indicate.  We  should  never  be  able 
to  convince  those  from  whom  the  grant  was  withheld,  that  those  scruples  which  were 
not  felt  by  George  III.,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  by  the  exclusively  Protestant  legislature  of 
their  own  country,  are  now  felt  to  such  a  degree  by  us,  that  we  must  abandon  the 
connexion  which  was  thus  formed.  Sir,  I  should  deeply  regret,  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  on  account  of  the  general  interests  of  the 
community,  if  we  did  feel  ourselves  under  the  obligation  of  making  the  declaration 
that  we,  who  dissent  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church — that  we,  who  hold 
a  fiuth  which  we  consider  more  pure,  and  to  which  we  are  devoted — that  we,  on 
account  of  our  devotion  to  that  faith,  are  prevented  from  advancing  any  assistance 
for  the  propagation  of  doctrines  from  which  we  dissent.  If  we  make  that  declara- 
tion, what  a  lesson  shall  we  inculcate  upon  the  landlords  of  Ireland !  Take  the  case 
of  a  Protestant  landlord,  perhaps  an  absentee,  who  has  an  estate  from  which  he 
derives  a  large  income ;  that  estate  is  cultivated  by  Roman  Catholic  labourers,  and 
occupied  by  Roman  Catholic  tenants.  Must  I  tell  him,  on  the  authority  of  narlia- 
ment,  that  be  will  violate  his  duty  towards  his  God,  if,  teeing  dependents  proietsiny 
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a  faith  from  which  he  dissents,  in  need  of  religious  instruction — in  need  of  reli^ottn 
consolation — ^in  want  of  the  means  of  joining  in  the  public  worship  of  their  Crexitor 
—he  should  assign  some  portion  of  the  wealth  derived  from  this  estate  to  provuie 
that  instruction  and  that  consolation  in  the  only  mode  in  which  they  can  be  araii- 
able?  Surely  it  would  be  forgiven  to  that  landlord ;  surely  he  would  not  be  actio:; 
in  a  spirit  opposed  to  the  precepts  of  his  own  faith,  if  he  were  to  say  to  these  hiuuble 
dependents — '*  I  differ  from  you  in  religious  doctrines,  but  still  my  wish  is,  that  iu 
the  hour  of  need  you  should  receive  spiritual  instruction  and  consolation  from  the 
hands  of  those  from  whom  alone  you  can  derive  them.  I  will  give  yon  a  piece  of 
ground  for  a  chapel;  I  will  contribute  towards  its  construction;  nay,  more,  I  will 
contribute  something  towards  the  maintenance  of  that  minister  who  is  to  inculcate 
doctrines  which  you  believe,  but  which  I  cannot  agree  to.*'  Take  the  example  of 
the  city  companies;  they  act  in  the  most  liberal  manner  towards  the  communities 
who  live  on  their  estates.  They  have  done  every  thing  they  could  to  promote  the 
religious  instruction  of  their  Protestant  tenantry — but  they  have  not  felt  themselves 
precluded  by  conscientious  scruples  from  allowing  a  small  sum  as  a  stipend  for  the 
Koman  Cath(;lic  priest,  and  have  contributed  towards  the  expenses  of  repairing  the 
chapel.  Am  I  to  advise  parliament  to  tell  those  companies — **  You  cannot  continue 
that  aid  to  a  religious  profession  from  which  you  dissent  without  violating  your  o^n 
religious  principles."  So  far  for  the  case  of  the  individual  proprietors,  and  of  the 
great  city  companies.  But  what  will  be  our  own  situation  Y  The  conseqaenccs  of 
that  declaration  are  far  more  extensive  than  at  first  they  may  appear.  How  frhail 
we  act  when  we  come  to  vote  for  the  Presby teriau  ministers  in  Ireland  ?  Shall  we 
continue  the  vote  ?  A  portion  of  it  is  distinctly  allotted  to  the  support  of  inen  of 
religious  principles  which  we  totally  repudiate.  Again,  what  position  shall  we 
stand  in  with  regard  to  our  colonics,  if  we  avow  that  an  act  of  this  kind  is  improper 
and  irreligious  ?  In  what  relation  do  we  stand  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Malta, 
Gibraltar,  Canada,  the  Mauritius,  and  various  other  of  the  possessions  of  the  Crown? 
In  all  these  cases  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  act  on  that  principle  of  disclaimiog 
altogether  connexion  with,  and  support  of  those  from  whose  religions  opinions  vc 
dissent.  Nay,  more,  how  shall  we  stand  with  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland  ?  Shall  we  repeal  the  act  which  provides  Roman  Catholic  chapkins  for 
prisons  ?  By  a  recent  enactment  you  have  enabled  the  grand  jury  to  appoint  a 
Roman  Catholic  chaplain.  You  have  compelled  the  grand  jury  to  make  the  ap- 
pointment  upon  requisition  from  the  judge.  You  have  required  the  grand  jury  lo 
make  provision  for  tne  services  of  that  chaplain  from  the  public  purse;  and  you  have 
prevented  the  assignment  of  unequal  salaries  to  ministers  of  different  religions,  mak- 
ing them  equal  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Presbyteriao,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic.  Again,  will  you  repeal  the  act  which  provides  chaplains  fcr 
workhouses  ?  There  again  you  have  imposed  the  obligation  of  appointing  Roman 
Catholic  chaplains.  You  waived,  in  this  case  of  a  prison  and  a  convict,  the  strict 
maintenance  of  the  principle  which  is  contended  for.  A  noble  and  better  feeling 
interposed,  and  relaxed  the  rigour  of  principle.  Yon  felt  that  there  ou^ht  to 
be  provided  for  dying  men  in  their  last  moments,  guilty  beings  about  to  suffer 
for  their  crimes,  about  to  be  ushered  into  the  presence  of  their  Creator,  religioo:) 
consolation  from  the  only  spiritual  guide  from  whom  they  could  receive  it.  Yon 
have  taken  the  same  course  with  respect  to  the  wretched  inmates  of  a  workhouse*, 
and  you  have  distinctly  provided  that  that  faith  which  is  not  your  faith,  and  those 
doctrines  which  are  not  your  doctrines,  shall  be  inculcated  by  Roman  Catholic 
chaplains,  for  whom  you  have  provided  a  salary.  Can  I  then,  after  reviewing  our 
course  as  to  the  Colonies,  and  as  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  seeing  what  has 
passed  for  the  last  fifty  years,  can  I  come  to  the  conclusion  to  which  some  are  prepared 
to  come,  that  we  are  to  refuse  this  grant  npon  the  ground  that  it  would  he  a  violatioa 
of  principle  to  agree  to  it?  If  that  conclusion  be  not  justifiable,  I  have  disposed  of  two 
of  the  courses  which  it  is  competent  for  us  to  pursue — the  entire  repudiation  of  any  grant 
to  Maynooth,  or  the  continuance  of  the  present  grant,  and  the  present  law,  anallered. 
There  remains  butone  other  course,  and  that  is  the  course  which  we  are  prepared  to  uke. 
We  are  prepared,  in  a  liberal  and  a  confiding  spirit  to  improve  the  institution,  and 
to  elevate  the  character  of  the  education  which  it  supplies.  By  improvement  I  do 
sot  mean  such  an  interference  with  the  course  of  education  as  would  poison  all  the 
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good  that  you  might  derive  from  liberality.  I  mean  that  we  should  treat  that  iu- 
stitiition  in  a  generous  spirit;  in  the  hope  that  we  shall  be  met  in  a  corresponding 
spirit,  and  that  we  shall  be  repaid  fur  our  liberality  by  infusing  a  better  feeling  into 
tlie  institution,  and  by  ensuring  a  mure  liberal  system  of  instruction.  We  shall  pro- 
pose such  an  increase  to  the  grant  as  shall  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  well-educated 
liiinistera  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  A  mere  addition  of  some  j£3,000  or 
£4,000  would  really  be  worse  tban  nothing.  I  exclude  the  idea  of  a  sm^l  increase 
like  that  from  my  consideration  altogether.  If  the  religious  objection  to  a  grant  is 
overcome:,  I  cannot  think  that  an  objection  on  mere  pecuniary  grounds  will  be 
allowed  to  prevail.  I  will  now,  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  proceed  to  state 
the  nature  of  the  proposal  which,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  I  am  instructed  to 
make.  I  have  said,  that  by  the  existing  law  the  trustees  of  Maynooth  are  expressly 
empowered  to  purchase  and  acquire  land.  The  original  act  gave  them  power  to 
purchase  to  the  extent  of  £1,000  per  annum.  That  power  was  increased  by  the 
48th  of  George  III.,  which  act  enabled  them  to  hold  lands  to  the  extent  of  £1,000, 
io  addition  to  the  land  already  possessed.  That  was  the  enactment ;  but  the  in- 
tended effect  of  it  has  never  been  realized,  because  the  trustees  not  being  incorporated 
— although  authorized  to  acquire  land — can  take  no  effectual  grant  of  any  to  them 
and  their  successors.  They  cannot  receive  land  on  any  other  terms  than  for  the 
lives  of  individual  trustees.  We  propose  to  remedy  that  defect.  We  propose  to  in- 
corporate the  trustees,  and  to  make  them  a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  the  ^^  trustees 
of  Maynooth  College.'*  Thus  we  shall  give  them  that  power  to  hold  land  which  it 
must  have  been  intended  to  give  them  from  the  first ;  and  we  shall  permit  them  to 
hold  real  property  to  the  extent  of  £3,000  per  annum.  If  the  members  of  the 
Ilomao  Catholic  faith  are  desirous — as  I  think  they  will  be  after  you  have  improved 
the  constitution  of  this  college  >-to  make  provision  for  particular  localities,  or  to 
contribute  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  institution,  I  can  see  no  objection  to  such 
voluntary  contributions.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  permit  the  trustees  so  incorporated, 
to  hold  real  property  to  the  extent  of  £3,000  per  annum;  and,  of  course,  to  legalize 
the  conveyance  of  real  property  to  the  trustees  by  individuals  to  that  extent.  1  next 
address  myself  to  the  provision  to  be  made  for  the  chief  officers  of  the  college.  We 
propose  that  there  should  be  a  more  liberal  salary  as  compared  with  the  present 
stipend  of  the  president  and  professors.  As  I  before  said,  the  stipend  of  each  in- 
dividual professor  does  not  now  exceed  £122  per  annum.  Instead  of  defining 
exactly  what  shall  be  the  amount  paid  to  each  professor,  we  propose  to  allot  to  the 
trustees  of  Maynooth  a  certain  sum,  which  shall  be  placed  at  their  discretion,  for 
tiie  payment  of  the  charges  of  the  establishment  in  respect  to  officers  and  professors. 
That  sum  will  admit  of  a  payment  of  £600  or  £700  per  annum  to  the  president  of 
the  college;  of  £260  or  £270  to  the  professors  of  theology;  and  of  £220  or  £230 
to  the  other  professors.  We  propose,  therefore,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  £6,000 
shall  be  allotted  to  the  trustees  for  making  provision  for  the  officers  of  the  institu- 
tioQ.  W^ith  regard  to  the  students,  I  would  remind  the  House  that  the  college, 
generally  speaking,  is  divided  into  two  departments..  The  senior  department  con« 
sists  of  three  senior  classes  of  divinity  students ;  and  includes  the  persons  from  whon^ 
a  selectioa  is  made  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthoods  In  the  subordinate  division 
of  the  college  there  are  four  classes.  In  addition  to  those  two  departments  are 
twenty  senior  students,  who  have  passed  through  the  college  course  with  peculiar 
credit,  called  the  Duoboyne  students — a  Lord  Dunboyne  having  bequeathed  £500  a 
year  towards  their  support.  They  are  selected  by  tlie  president  on  the  score  of 
merit  and  good  conduct ;  and  allowed  to  remain  three  years  after  the  completion  of 
the  ordinary  college  course.  To  each  one  is  at  present  allowed  £55  a  year ;  of 
vhich  sum  £25  goes  to  the  college  for  the  student's  support.  There  are  at  present 
abfiUt  440  students  in  the  college — divided  into  these  three  classes — the  Dunboyne 
students,  the  three  senior  classes,  and  the  four  junior  classes.  We  propose  to  allot 
tfi  each  of  the  Dunboyne  students,  in  number  twenty,  the  sum  of  ^0  per  annum. 
We  propose  to  make  provision  on  the  whole  for  500  free  students — 250  students  in 
the  four  junior  classes,  and  250  in  the  three  senior  or  divinity  classes.  W^e  propose 
that  for  the  maintenance  of  each  student,  to  cover  the  expense  of  his  commons,  at- 
tendance, and  other  charges  consequent  upon  academical  education,  a  sum  shall  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees,  calculated  on  an  average  of  £26  per  annum 
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for  each  &titdent.  We  propose  that  to  each  of  the  stadento  in  the  three  senior  clastci 
the  sum  of  ^20  per  annum  for  their  own  personal  expenses  shall  he  allowed  in  adUi- 
tion.  This  will  reauLre  a  very  considerahle  sum.  For  the  salaries  of  the  professon, 
for  the  provision  of  a  library,  and  for  other  expenses  of  that  nature,  a  sam  not  ex- 
ceeding ^6,000  will  be  requisite.  For  the  twenty  Dunboyne  students  the  earn  of 
j£800.  The  allowance  for  the  maintenance  of  500  students  in  the  two  department's 
and  of  the  twenty  Dunboyne  students,  at  £28  each,  will  amount  to  £14*560.  The 
allowance  of  £20  each  to  the  divinity  students  in  the  three  senior  classes  will  make 
£5,000.  Thus  we  have  a  total  for  the  annual  chai^ge  on  account  of  the  estahlUb- 
meat  of  £26,360.  That  will  not  he  in  addition  to  the  present  vote,  but  inclodiDg 
it.  In  proposing  that  such  additional  grant  shall  be  made,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  number  of  the  students  in  the  college  is  actually  increased  from  440  to  500;  SDd 
it  is  intended  that  the  building  shall  he  so  altered  and  improved  as  that  one  decent 
room  shall  be  assigned  to  each  student.  We  propose  that  the  college  shall  be  nude 
in  appearance,  and  in  reality,  more  worthy,  at  least,  than  it  is  at  present,  of  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  is  applied.  We  propose  that  proper  provision  shall  be  made  for  tbe 
accommodation  of  the  president  and  professors,  the  repair  of  the  hall  aod  chapel,  and 
of  the  building  generally.  To  effect  this  object,  a  grant,  not,  of  course*  an  anonil 
one,  to  the  extent  of  £30,000  will  be  retjuisite.  We  intend  that  a  sum  of  mooev, 
so  sanctioned  by  parliament,  shall  be  apphed  for  the  purposes  1  have  deseribed.  We 
propose,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  number  of  students  supported  by  the  puUic 
grant,  shall  not  exceed  500 ;  that  there  shall  be  no  power  of  increasing  the  nomber 
to  600  or  700,  by  reducing  the  individual  allowances.  We  wbh  to  put  the  establish- 
ment on  a  liberal  footing ;  so  that  the  reminiscences  of  Maynooth  may  no  longer  be 
revolting.  It  is  therefore  that  we  propose  to  limit  the  number  of  students  to  500. 
We  propose  also  that  the  board  of  works  shall  undertaJLC  the  repairs  of  tbe  college, 
as  they  do  of  the  other  public  building^ ;  in  order  that  the  charge  for  them  may  be 
conducted  with  the  greatest  economy.  We  do  not  propose  to  make  provision  in  tbe 
act  for  the  annual  expenses  of  the  repairs ;  but  that  they  shall  be  the  subject  of  so 
annual  vote,  and  be  included  in  the  annual  estimates  for  the  board  of  works,  as  in 
other  cases.  With  respect  to  the  visitorial  power  of  the  college,  it  is  exercised,  st 
present,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  education,  by  certain  persons  holding  judicial 
offices,  and  by  parties  who  either  were  originally  appointed  by  tbe  act  of  1795,  or 
have  been  since  elected  to  fill  up  vacancies  as  thev  have  occurred  since  that  time. 
Now,  our  opinion  is,  that  ex  officio  visiters  are  of  little  value.  We  propose  that  tbe 
lord  chancellor  and  the  judges  should  be  relieved  from  this  duty ;  and  that  ber 
Majesty  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  five  visiters,  in  addition  to  the  elected 
visiters.  But  we  do  not  propose  that  those  visiters  so  appointed  shall  exercise  any 
powers  of  visitation  other  than  the  present  visiters  do.  We  propose,  how- 
ever, that  there  shall  be  bond  fide  visitations ;  and  that  they  shall  take  place,  ss 
a  matter  of  course,  annually,  instead  of  triennially,  as  is  now  the  case.  We  pru- 
f>ose,  also,  that  the  lord-lieutenant  should  have  the  power  of  directing  a  visitation 
whenever  he  may  think  proper.  These  visitorial  powers  are  not  to  extend  to  aojr 
matter  relating  to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  wiil 
not  spoil  this  act  by  any  attempt  at  novel  and  ungracious  interference  with  sueb 
matters.  It  would  be  utterly  ineffective  for  any  good  purpose.  The  visitorial 
]K)wer  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  is  now  exercised,  and  can  only  be  exercised,  by  three  visiters  specialijr 
selected  for  this  purpose  by  the  Tntstees ;  which  visiters  must  be  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  These  special  visiters  are,  I  believe,  at  preKOt, 
Archbishop  CroUy,  Archbishop  Murray,  and  the  Earl  of  FingaL  We  leave  the 
law  as  we  find  it  in  respect  to  the  authority  and  functions  of  these  special 
visiters.  I  believe  that  I  have  now  stated  the  general  outline  of  the  measure  which 
her  Majesty^s  government  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  bring  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House.  It  is,  I  trust,  conceived  in  the  spirit  to  which  I  have  referred-yS 
liberal  and  confiding  spirit.  We  have  not  introduced  it  without  communication  with 
the  leading  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  has  sot 
been  a  subject  of  stipulation  or  contract  with  them.  We  have  intimated  to  them 
our  intention ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  Uiat  they  are  satisfied  with  sod 
grateful  for  the  measure;  that  they  will  strongly  recommend  its  acceptance ;  tM 
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fhat  the  great  body  of  the  intelligence  and  respectability  of  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munity will  accept  the  measure  as  a  liberal  and  efficient  maintenance  for  the  establish- 
ment at  Maynootb.  1  commit  this  proposal  of  the  government  to  the  deliberate 
consideration  of  this  House;  we  are  not  insensible  of  the  difficulties  which  we  shall 
have  to  encounter ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  after  mature  consideration,  we  are  firmly 
con?iDoed  that  this  measure  which  I  now  propose,  is  nothing  more  than  a  liberal 
eonstnietion  of  those  obligations  which,  in  point  of  honour  and  good  faith,  are  im- 
posed OQ  the  legislature  of  this  kingdom.  We  introduce  no  new  principle.  That 
which  we  propose  is  the  widening  of  the  foundation  of  Maynootb  m  proportion  to 
the  increased  demands  for  the  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood ;  the  pro- 
viding of  ministers  for  the  performance  of  those  services  better  instructed,  and  in- 
spired with  more  kindly  and  friendly  feelings  towards  the  State.  We  feel  that  we 
can  propose  this,  and  can  ask  your  assent  to  this  without  any  violation  of  conscien- 
tioQs  semples.  We  believe  that  it  is  perfectly  compatible  to  hold  steadfast  the 
profession  of  onr  own  faith  without  wavering,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  improve  the 
education  and  to  elevate  the  character  of  those  who— do  what  you  will — pass  this 
measure  or  refuse  it — ^will  continue  to  be  the  spiritual  guides  and  religious  in- 
siractors  of  millions  of  your  fellow-countrymen.  The  right  hon.  b«ironet  concluded 
bj  oKmng, — **That  the  chairman  be  directed  to  move  the  House,  that  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  acts  relating  to  the  College  of  Maynootb." 

A  bug  discussion  ensued,  and  the  result  of  the  division  was:  Ayes,  216 ;  Noes ; 
114;  majority,  102. 

The  bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time,  and  the  Honse  adjourned. 

Apbil  U,  1845. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Maynootb  College  Bill. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months.  A  long  discussion  ensued,  extending  over  six  nights,  at  the  close 
of  which— 

Sib  Robebt  Pbbl  spoke  as  follows :  Sir,  I  am  not  about  to  review  the  course  of 
this  debate.  It  has  been  protracted  to  a  period  unusually  long;  but  I  think  it  has 
Dot  been  protracted  unnaturally  or  unreasonably,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  the  excitement  of  the  public  feeling  with  respect  to  it.  Sir,  the  course 
of  that  debftte  has  exhibited  many  honourable  examples  of  men,  determined  at  any 
hazard  to  express  thdr  conscientious  feelings  upon  this  question.  Many  upon  this 
tide  of  the  House,  who  approved  generally  of  the  policy  and  of  the  conduct  of  her 
Majesty's  government,  yet  conscientiously  differing  from  tliem  upon  the  proposal 
which  they  have  made  on  the  present  occasion,  have  proved  their  determination  to 
permit  no  political  or  party  consideration  to  interfere  with  the  honest  expression 
of  their  opinion,  whatever  may  be  the  consequence  of  their  so  doing.  Sir,  I 
assure  those  hon.  members  that,  however  deeply  I  regret  the  difference  that  has 
arisen  between  us,  1  honour  them  for  the  course  they  have  pursued.  Again,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  we  have  the  same  honourable  exhibitions;  and  I  must  say 
that  my  observations  are  intended  to  apply  equally  to  hon.  members  on  both  sides. 
There  have  been  also  examples  equally  honourable  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
as  well  as  on  this,  of  men  prepared  to  encounter  any  risk — to  brave  any  disappro> 
bation  on  the  part  of  their  constituents — to  relinquish,  perhaps  for  ever,  their  political 
station — because  they  believed  this  measure  to  be  politic  and  just,  and  they  have  re- 
solved to  act  on  their  own  sense  of  public  duty,  rather  than  on  the  feelings  which 
tbej  know  to  be  entertained  by  their  constituents.  I  say  the  debate  has  been  honour- 
nble  both  to  the  opponents  and  to  the  supporters  of  this  measure.  Sir,  I  abstain 
from  any  minute  reference  to  the  line  of  argument  that  has  been  adduced  in  this 
debate.  Whatever  feelings  may  have  been  occasionally  excited  in  my  mind  in  the 
course  of  it,  they  are  oyer|)Owered  by,  and  are  merged  in,  one  feeling  of  deep  and 
earnest  hope  that  yon  will  not  become  parties  to  the  rejection  of  this  measure.  You 
may  think,  and  perhaps  not  unjustly,  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  this  measure 
vbocikl  have  proceeded  from  the  constant  and  strenuous  friends  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. You  may  think  it  right  that  those  who  have  proposed  such  a  measure  should 
forfnt  your  patronage.  Act  upon  that  principle — inflict  that  penalty — withdraw 
from  Qt  your  ooo^teoee— punish  the  men,  but  do  not  diiregard  the  consequences 
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of  rejecting^  this  measare  as  it  has  been  introduced.  You  tell  us — my  hon.  an  J 
respected  friend  who  spoke  last,  the  representative  of  the  uniTersitjr  of  Oxfofd  ha^ 
told  us — that  we  have  forfeited  the  confidence,  not  only  of  a  g^eat  party  in  this 
House,  but  of  a  still  more  powerful  party  in  the  country.  lie  says  we  have  destroyed 
that  element  of  power  which  constitutes  the  ability  to  carry  on  the  public  business. 
I  have  been  told  in  the  course  of  the  night,  that  if  I  were  to  appeal  even  to  my  own 
constituents,  limited  as  is  their  number,  and  strong  as  is  supposed  to  be  the  persoDsl 
confidence  which  they  repose  in  me,  and  that  which  I  have  in  them,  that  I  sliould 
forfeit  my  seat  in  parliament.  Well,  be  it  so.  Suppose  that  to  be  a  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  real  state  of  affiiir8--do  you  believe  that  we  would  have  ineurred 
the  hazards-— do  you  think  that  we  should  have  run  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  confi- 
dence of  the  great  party  by  whom  we  have  been  supported ;  that  we  would  have 
run  the  risk  of  losing  the  confidence  of  the  great  body  of  tlie  people  out  of  doun ; 
that  we  would  have  endangered  our  own  existence  as  a  government,  and  our  seAt$ 
as  members  of  parliament  ?  Do  you  think  that  we,  who  have  watched  the  cour^' 
of  affairs  in  Ireland  ;  we,  who  have  had  all  the  anxieties  that  accompany  the  admtois- 
tration  of  its  affairs ;  do  you  believe  that  any  thing  but  a  sense  of  public  duty  woald 
have  induced  us  to  incur  all  these  risks  which  you  tell  us  we  have  incurred  ?  Sir.  1 
feel  bound  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  me  as  the  author  of  this  measure,  and,  a* 
the  organ  of  the  government,  to  explain — I  am  afraid  I  should  say,  after  the  lengtj 
to  which  I  troubled  tlie  House  on  a  former  evening  —to  recapitulate  the  motives  of 
the  government  in  bringing  forward  this  measure — the  object  inteoded  by  it— tbc 
ulterior  objects  which  we  contemplate — ^and  the  effects  upon  the  state  of  Ireland,  aihi 
its  relations  to  this  country,  which  we  do  think  the  adoption  of  this  measure  may 
produce.  Sir,  our  motives  fur  introducing  this  measure  are  these.  In  1843,  thcrv 
was  a  formidable  excitement  in  Ireland ;  there  were  immense  meetings  held  there, 
menacing  the  public  tranquillity.  We  did  determine  to  resist  the  object  which  tbtse 
meetings,  and  which  that  demonstration  of  physical  force  had  in  view,  and  we  were 
urged  by  some  to  demand  extraordinary  powers,  and  were  taunted  by  others  wi;b 
inaction.  We  then  thought  it  unwise  hastily  and  precipitately  to  interfere.  We 
thought  it  our  duty  to  have  ranged  on  our  side,  as  we  asked  for  no  eitraoniioarr 
powers — to  have  ranged  on  our  side,  when  we  did  interfere,  the  force  of  public 
opinion.  We  resisted  all  the  encouragements  to  precipitate,  undue,  and  hasty  action. 
But  when  we  at  length  thought  the  case  was  clearly  established ;  when  we  thought 
that  the  public  peace  was  endangered ;  when  we  tliougbt  that  the  object  of  the^ 
demonstrations  were  clear  and  di)veloped,  we  then  did,  relying  on  the  justice  of  oar 
cause,  resort  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  result  of  that  resort  was  the  cuodefcua- 
tion,  in  a  court  of  law,  of  the  parties  concerned  in  these  demonstrations.  A  temporary 
calm  ensued.  There  was  a  universal  feeling  at  that  time  that  yon  ought  not  merely 
to  rely  on  applications  of  force,  but  that  then  was  the  time— the  law  and  its  aotbo- 
rity  having  been  vindicated — it  being  impossible  that  our  conduct  could  then  t>e 
imputed  to  intimidation — there  was  a  feeling,  I  say,  then  prevalent,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  Ireland.  We 
were  invited  to  do  that  by  those  opposed  to  us.  The  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord 
John  Russell),  who,  I  must  say,  has  in  this  matter  acted  on  the  principle  on  which 
I  expected  he  would  act,  having  invited  us  to  take  that  course,  and  having  inarmed 
us  that  there  were  measures  which,  consistently  with  our  avowed  principles,  wc 
might  adopt,  which  he  thought  would  have  a  beneficial  effisct — ^led  us,  as  the  orgui 
of  a  great  party,  to  infer  that,  if  we  did  adopt  them,  party  considerations  should  op|»n«« 
no  impediment  to  an  honourable  and  generous  support.  We,  therefore,  detenniaed 
to  take  into  consideration  tlie  social  condition  of  Ireland,  in  so  far  as  related  imme- 
diately to  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant.  We  did  not  yet  feel  ouTBclves  in  a 
condition  to  legislate.  Local  circumstances  of  the  country  prevented  us.  We  pre- 
vailed  upon  five  honourable  men — truly  representing  the  state  of  parties  in  Ireland — to 
undertake  the  local  and  personal  inqtn'ry,  which  might  remove  much  misconceptioo. 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  legislative  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  social 
condition  of  Ireland.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  parliament  we  pru> 
posed  a  measure  calculated,  as  we  thought,  to  remedy  a  great  grievance.  We  tbou^iit 
the  law  relating  to  charitable  beouests  in  that  countrv,  a  law  justly  liable  to  coat' 
pUint  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics.    It  placed  the  chaiige  of  sack  beque^(s 
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nnder  the  saperintendence  of  a  body  exclusively  Protestant.  We  determined  to  alter 
Uie  constttutioo  of  that  body  which  had  the  charge  of  charitable  bequests ;  we  went 
further,  we  expressly  enabled  the  proprietors  in  Ireland  to  provide  a  permanent 
endowment,  by  voluntary  contribution,  for  the  building  of  Roman  Catholic  chapels, 
aod  the  support  of  Roman  Catholic  ministers  and  churches.  That  bill  passed 
with  the  almost  universal  concurrence  of  this  House.  On  the  second  reading  there 
was,  I  think,  a  division,  and  a  majority  of  about  72  to  5 ;  and  the  five  members  who 
voted  against  it  were  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  in  Ireland ;  or, 
if  there  were  one  or  two  professing  the  Protestant  faith,  they  were  members  acting 
immediately  in  unison  wiih  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland.  The  objection  to  the 
bill  did  not  come,  therefore,  from  the  English  members  of  the  House,  or  from  those 
who  were,  and  still  are,  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  cause. 
At  that  time,  whether  it  was  that  you  had  a  more  lively  recollection  of  the  state 
of  Ireland  in  1843  I  know  not ;  but  you  did  almost  unanimously  approve  of  the 
measure  brought  in  by  the  government,  which  expressly  permitted,  sanctioned, 
and  encouraged  the  endowment  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  ministers  by  the 
advance  of  money  for  the  building  of  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  Well,  if  you  then  did 
that,  is  the  religious  objection  now  to  be  deemed  insuperable  ?  You  appointed  five 
Ucman  Catholic  commissioners ;  ten  were  appointed  in  all,  and  five  of  them  were 
necessarily  to  be  Roman  Catholics,  with  a  Roman  Catholic  secretary.  The  expense 
of  that  commission  was  defrayed  out  of  the  public  funds  ;  and  we  did  that  in  order 
that  we  might  invite  and  encourage  the  voluntary  endowments  of  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  We  were  pressed  to  bind  the  discretion  of  the  Crown  in  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  some  of  these  commissioners.  We  undertook,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  to  carry  out  the  bill  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  been  adopted.  M'e 
proposed  as  these  commissioners,  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  They  felt 
it  their  duty  to  accept  the  appointment.  They  acted  from  public  and  disinterested 
motives.  They  believed  that  you  were  honest  in  your  intentions,  in  doing  an  act 
of  justice  in  a  kind  manner ;  and  the  first  result  of  that  act  was  to  break  up,  in  some 
dp^^ree,  that  formidable  combination  of  laity,  clergy,  and  physical  strength,  which 
bad  heretofore  existed.  Sir,  these  prelates  had  great  difficulties  to  encounter,  in 
nodertaking  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  execution  of  that  measure.  There  was  a 
formidable  agitation  directed  against  them ;  but,  confiding  in  the  purity  of  their 
motives,  and  in  the  belief  of  the  honourable  intentions  of  the  govcrnmeut,  they  resisted 
the  force  of  that  agitation,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  prelates  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  acting  in  friendly 
concert  for  the  promotion  of  a  common  object.  Let  me  say,  that  was  no  small 
object  to  attain  by  the  execution  of  the  first  act;  that  act  having  received  the 
almost  unanimous  approbation  of  both  Houses  of  parliament.  There  was  no 
violation  of  public  principle — no  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
to  which,  I  trust,  I  as  firmly  adhere,  the  doctrines  of  which  I  hold  in  as  high 
e!<tiniation,  as  any  of  my  faon.  friends  around  me;  but  the  result  of  that  measure 
of  justice,  offered  in  the  spirit  of  kindness,  was  that  which  I  have  described. 
Was  not  thb  reason  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  proceed  as  we  have  begun?  I  do 
a  say  that  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  encouragement  to  make  any  concession 
iconsistent  with  religious  principle,  or  inconsistent  with  any  constitutional  prin- 
ciple. I  say  no  more  than  that  it  was  a  marked  encouragement  to  proceed  in 
the  eotuve  of  conciliation  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 
We  had  then  to  consider  what  course  we  should  take  with  respect  to  Maynooth.  It 
▼as  forced  upon  us.  Neither  you  nor  we  can  escape  the  consideration — what  will 
you  do  irith  the  college  of  MayAooth?  You  have  supported  it  for  fifty  years.  My 
h<m.  friend  says  (and  he  escapes  from  a  great  difficulty  in  the  argument  by  the 
&\owal)  that  he  is  prepared  to  withdraw  the  grant.  Sir,  I  am  not.  When  opposed 
to  her  Majesty's  government,  I  came  down  here  expressly  to  support  them  in  the 
Riaiotenance  of  that  college;  and  I  do  not,  indeed,  believe  that  there  can  be  ten  men 
f*m&d  in  this  House  who  would  have  thought  it  justice,  after  passing  the  act  of  la^t 
HT^sioo,  having  acted  in  cordial  concert  with  Roman  Catholic  prelates  who  consented 
to  be  commissioners  in  the  execution  of  that  act — I  say,  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
t«n  men  in  this  House  who  would  believe  it  possible  for  us  to  come  down  this  year 
umI  itnit^  *^  a  consdentious  acruple  prevents  us  from  continuing  the  grant  to  May- 
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nooth.*^  Why,  what  would  have  been  tlie  feeling  of  the  whole  of  the  Romso 
Catholic  community?  We  continued  the  grant,  as  I  said  beforer  for  fifty  years. 
But  it  is  not  merely  the  vote  which  you  have  passed — yon  have  also  passed  three 
acts  of  parliament  for  cementing  your  connection  with  that  institution.  You  liave 
appointed  trustees — you  have  subjected  their  by-laws  to  the  revision  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant  and  his  approval — ^you  have  made  the  nomination  of  the  preadeot 
dependent  on  his  approbation.  That  is  the  relation  in  which  you  stand  to  MajrnooCb. 
You  have  for  fifty  years,  therefore,  been  profes^ng  to  act,  as  far  as  yon  oonld 
consistently  with  our  own  principles  aod  feelings,  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  community.  Can  you  conceive  it  possible  that  I,  for  example,  who 
in  1840  thought  it  impossible  to  withhold  the  grant,  should  have  thb  year  advised 
the  House  of  Commons  to  separate  itsdf  from  all  connection  with  it?  sorely,  then 
can  be  but  few  who  would  take  that  course.  Well,  then,  should  we  continue  it? 
Some  hon.  gentlemen  have  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  which  have  been 
made  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  coU^  of  Maynooth.  One  hon.  gentleman  has 
read  some  account  which  he  had  received  of  the  comfortable  conditicm  of  the 
students,  the  appearance  of  the  building,  and  the  general  state  of  the  college  Sir, 
the  account  which  I  gave  of  Maynooth  will,  I  believe,  be  confirmed  by  all  who 
know  it ;  that  it  is  an  institution,  professing  to  be  supported  by  the  government  aod 
by  parliament,  which  is  in  a  condition  utterly  unworthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  state. 
I  bold  in  m^  hand  what  I  believe  to  be  a  much  more  correct  account  than  that  to 
which  the  nght  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Perth  has  referred.  It  was  quoted 
by  a  noble  lord  who,  perhaps,  is  better  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Ireland  than  any 
other  noble  lord  in  the  House  of  Peers — I  mean  Lord  Monteagle — it  waii  quoted,  I 
say,  by  that  noble  lord  from  a  book  written  in  the  year  1842.  The  writer  says,— 
**  An  accurate  description  of  Maynooth  would  be  of  necessity  so  disagreeable,  that 
it  is  best  to  pass  it  over  in  a  few  words.  There  is  such  a  look  of  lazy  squalor  aboot 
it,  that  no  Englishman  who  has  not  seen  it  can  suspeet.  Lecture-rooms  aod 
dining-hall,  kitchen  and  students'  rooms,  are  all  the  same.  Why  shoald  the  place 
be  80  shamefully  ruinous?'' 

Such  was  the  place  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  were  educated,  yoa  assi^inf 
to  them  only  j^,000  a  year.  Some  of  the  objections  which  I  have  heatd  to  >fav* 
nooth  only  confirm  my  opinion  of  the  policy  of  increasing  this  g^nt.  The  boo. 
member  for  Dublin  says  that  the  Maynooth  priests  have  taken  a  pert  in  the  agitation. 
Why,  can  you  be  surprised  at  it?  Why,  by  the  amount  which  yoa  have  granted, 
so  far  from  having  afforded  them  the  means  of  liberal  and  enlightened  edncatioo, 
vou  have  compelled  them  to  make  their  education  exclusively  theolarical,  and  yoa 
have  compelled  them  to  make  that  theology  exclusively  polemical.  That  has  been 
the  consequence  of  the  votes  which  you  have  given.  You  have  your  three  ptofesson 
of  theology;  you  have  these  professors  living  upon  some  £120  a  year,  endowed  by 
you,  and  teaching  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Is  it  any  practiesl 
compensation  for  your  sacrifice  of  principle,  that  you  have  endowed  them  in  so 
niggardly  and  so  parsimonious  a  manner?  I  will  refer  you  to  a  statement  that  wss 
made  before  the  committee  in  1826,  although  I  believe  things  have  somewhat  im* 

E roved  since,  by  one  of  the  professors — the  professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latio 
mguages — a  gentleman  of  the  greatest  distinction,  who  had  taken  almost  evert 
prize  as  a  Dunboyne  student.  He  was  afterwards,  as  I  have  said,  professor  of  Greek 
and  lAtin,  and  be  was  asked, — ^  Do  you  receive  anything  from  the  annual  vote?** 
— "  I  do."  *•  What  is  your  stipend  ?"— "  It  is  £S0  a  year  Irish,  from  which  thirty 
guineas  are  deducted  on  account  of  groceries  and  other  necessaries.** 

Do  yon  then  mean  to  continue  that  state  of  things,  and  do  we  violate  any  principle 
in  improving  it  ?  I  will  not.  I  cannot,  be  a  party  to  this.  I  will  not  send  out  fiAv 
theologians  to  be  parish  priests  in  Ireland  educated  in  this  wretched  way,  sad 
amongst  such  scenes  as  I  have  described.  What  we  propose  is  to  increase  thecooi- 
forts,  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  professors,  and  to  enable  them  to  remain  koger 
at  the  college.  They  are  men  now  of  great  acquirements — ^they  are  men,  I  beltere, 
of  hi|^hly  respectable  talents — they  devote  themselves  to  this  toil  at  their  misershlt 
salanes,  from  the  pure  zeal  which  they  entertain  for  the  interests  of  ndigion  and  the 
cause  of  education.  I  beg  to  ask,  do  we  do  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  Pro- 
testant reUgioDf  or  iojorioas  to  the  Protestant  faith,  if  we  nuae  their  chancier,  v  st 
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letst  their  position  in  society,  mod  g^ve  them  the  means  of  supporting  themselres 
with  deeency  and  in  comfort?    Now,  mark  what  the  bearing  of  thb  will  be  on  your 
Eodowment  act.    You  have  encouraged  voluntary  endowments  on  the  part  of  the 
great  landed  proprietors  in  Ireland,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  landed  proprietors  of 
Ireland  will  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  which  have  been  afforded  them  under 
that  set    I  cannot  conceive  a  better  mode  of  endowment,  one  more  pregnant  with 
adTsntage  to  the  public  interest,  or  more  calculated  to  assuage  the  evils  to  which 
difference  of  religious  faith  gives  rise,  than  by  establishing  a  connection  between  the 
Protestant  propnetors  of  Ireland  and  the  Roman  Catholic  dergy.    But  if  you  make 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest  merely  a  skilful  polemic  devoted  to  his  religion — this 
adrantage  is  not  so  likely  to  accrue,  as  if  you  give  him  the  means  of  acquiring 
scientific  and  scholastic  knowledge.     If  you  make  him  a  good  chemist,  in  snort,  a 
proficient  in  modem  science,  then,  probably,  the  landed  proprietor  will  feel  an  in- 
ducement to  avail  himself  of  his  power,  and  by  voluntary  contribution  to  make  an 
eodowment  for  him.    The  increase  of  this  vote  to  Maynooth,  therefore,  has  a  material 
bearing  upon,  and  greatly  facilitates  the  operation  of,  the  Charitable  Bequests  act. 
We  are  told  that  this  institution  of  Maynooth  is  of  a  monastic  and  ascetic  character. 
Whose  fault  is  that  ?     Not  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics.     In  1 7d5,  at  the  institution 
of  the  College,  Mr.  Grattan  presented  a  petition  from  the  Roman  Catliolio  body 
a^Dst  that  clause  in  the  act  which  prohibited  the  education  of  Protestants  at 
MajQooth.    The  trustees  of  Maynooth  were  desirous  of  establishing  a  lay  college. 
They  did  not  wish  it  to  be  of  an  exclusive  character.     '1  hey,  however,  were 
ioterfered  with  and  prevented;  and  Mr.  Abbott  informed  the  secretary,  that  the 
ereatioD  of  a  lay  college  would  be  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  act;  and,  in 
eoDBequence  of  the  intervention  of  the  British  government,  it  was  prevented. 
Therefore,  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  are  not  responsible  for  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  education.    At  the  same  time,  my  belief  is,  that  any  attempt  now 
to  make  it  a  oondition  that  the  education  to  be  given  them  should  be  that  of  a  mixed 
or  secular  character,  would  be  totally  fruitless.    It  would  alter  the  character  of 
your  liberality,  and  prevent  its  acceptance.     It  was  Mr.  Burke  who  inculcated  on 
the  British  government  the  necessity  of  providinsr  spiritual  education  for  those  who 
bad  to  dischaige  the  functions  of  Roman  CaUiolic  priests.    Well,  Sir,  we  de- 
tennioed  then  that  it  was  desirable  to  increase  this  grant ;  and,  in  determining  to 
iocrease  it,  to  make  the  offer  in  a  manner  which  should  be  thoroughly  acceptable 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  people.    We  considered  well  the  question;  we  did  not 
*ct  lightly  in  this  matter.    We   considered   the  question — ^shall  we  before  we 
propose  this  increase  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  course  of  instniction  at  Maynooth  ? 
v^e  referred  to  the  inc^uiry  which  was  made  in  the  Tear  1826,  and  I  own  that 
ve  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  benefit  would  result  from  a  new  commission  of 
ioqoiiy  sent  to  examine  Maynooth.    Was  that  inquiry  to  be  conducted  in  a  friendly 
or  a  hostile  spirit  f    No  commission  which  you  could  appoint  would  be  satisfactory, 
unless  it  contained  the  names  of  men  hostile  to  the  course  of  education  there.     We 
forefiaw,  therefore,  that  the  consequences  of  the  appointment  of  such  a  commission 
vooU  only  be  to  generate  a  hostile  theological  controversy ;  and  after  mature  consi- 
deration, we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  better  to  adopt  Maynooth  as  we 
found  it.    We  did  not  expect  any  new  light  to  be  thrown  on  the  state  of  Maynooth 
beyood  that  which  the  commission  of  1826  affords;  and  we  determined  to  trust 
^  the  beneficial  effect  of  our  interference  to  the  liberality  and  confidence  of  parlia- 
<o«at    We  propose  that  the  vote  should  be  a  permanent  one,  inst^sul  of  an  annual 
(ne.   We  do  not  think  that,  by  making  the  vote  for  Maynooth  permanent,  you 
interfere  with  any  existinr  principle,  and  we  do  think  that  to  remove  it  from 
soooal  controversy  in  the  House  of  Commons,  will  conduce  to  peace,  and  relieve 
VI  from  painful  debates.     We  have  incorporated  the  trustees,  because  we  have 
thoogfat  that,  in  so  acting,  we  do  that  which  is  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the 
onginal  act  which  was  passed  on  this  subject.     When  you  appointed  trustees,  you 
»  sppototed  them  to  enable  them  to  require  land ;  but,  in  refusing  to  incorporate 
them,  yon  disable  them  from  |)Ossessinff  land  without  being  put  to  great  ana  con- 
^p>t  expense  in  the  law  courts.    In  mcorporating  tliem,  you  relieve  them  from 
^^^00 ;  but  the  principle  was  admitted  when  the  trustees  were  appointed,  that 
»«7  might  be  prepared  to  acquire  land ;  and  we  propose  to  incorporate  them,  and 
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ive  them  the  power  of  holding  land,  without  the  necessity  of  constant  litigmti(»s. 

^hai  is  the  whole  of  our  proposal.  I  see  in  that  proposal,  though  the  vote  be  (.  >: 
annual,  but  that  the  measure  is  to  be  permanent — I  see,  I  say,  no  violation  U 
principle  which  does  not  apply  to  a  continuance  of  this  vote  for  anoliier  fifty  )^ear» 
in  the  way  in  whicli  it  has  been  formerly  granted.  In  each  case,  the  money  vill 
be  disiinctly  applied,  under  tlie  authority  of  parliament,  in  the  inculcation  of  Uie 
tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  belief.  It  is  said,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  peopie  of 
Ireland  are  indifferent  to  thb  proposition.  We  are  asked  what  impression  do  ve 
anticipate  to  make  on  the  professors  of  Maynootb  bv  it  ?  We  are  told  that  they  will 
reject  it  as  an  unnecessary  boon ;  and  that  they  will  laugh  at  us  for  our  Uberaiiir. 
In  this  respect  you  do  injustice  to  their  feelings.  The  generosity  w^ith  which  tv«i 
have  acted,  has  excited  gratitude  in  them.  VVhen  they  heard  of  the  propositiuii, 
they  wrote  immediately  a  letter,  of  which  I  will  read  a  part  to  the  House.  I  ihiok 
there  are  seventeen  professors  at  Maynooth  ;  and  the  letter  addressed  to  me  is  sigoeti 
by  sixteen  out  of  the  seventeen,  the  other  one  being  incapacitated  by  illness.  Id 
that  letter  they  thus  express  themselves : — ''  The  undersigned  beg  leave  most 
respectfully  to  express  our  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  very  liberal  proYisioo 
which  you,  as  the  head  of  the  government,  have  proposed  for  the  educatiao 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  still  more  for  the  kind  and  gracious  maaoer 
in  which  you  have  recommended  the  measure  to  the  friendly  consideration  o: 
the  House.'' 

If  you  ask  me  whether  I  prefer  that  the  education  of  the  Catholic  clergy  shooIJ 
be  entrusted  to  men  influenced  by  such  grateful  feelings,  rather  than  to  men  i^hoffl 

ou  have  starved  by  tho  paltry  and  shameful  pittance  you  have  hitherto  given  tbem, 

do  not  hesitate  to  say,  if  I  am  to  entrust  the  education  of  men  who  have  to  iocul- 
cate  peace  and  good  order — if  I  have  to  provide  for  what  I  believe  to  be  the  genenJi 
interests — nay,  what  I  believe  to  be  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion— then 
I  would  rather  commit  the  instruction  of  the  young  men  who  are  to  be  the  spiriuul 
guides  of  the  people  in  another  faith,  who  aro  to  be  their  instructors  through  hfe, 
to  persons  plateful  for  your  liberality,  than  to  men  who  view  with  iodignation 
the  paltry  pittance  you  assign  to  them,  under  a  pretence  of  making  a  provision  for 
their  education.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  they  will  be  satisfied  with  institotioas 
as  they  exist  at  present.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  will  produce  perroaneot 
satisfaction — I  do  not  say  that  it  will  induce  these  men  to  compromise  a  single 
principle.  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  that.  I  do  not  guarantee  the  vote  for  Maynootli 
as  a  final  and  complete  measure.  I  cannot  say  that;  but  I  can  give  you  a  proof  that 
they  are  not  indifferent  to  your  liberality ;  and  that,  under  the  generous  impul>^  of 
their  feelings,  they  declare  that  this  is  an  honourable  and  liberal  proceeding.  T\ui 
is  all  I  profess — these  are  the  motives  on  which  we  acted  when  we  made  this  pro- 
posal.  My  hon.  friend  asks  me  two  questions.  He  asks  me  this.  He  calls  upon 
me  to  state  whether  or  not  this  is  part  of  a  preconcerted  system,  the  whole  of  which 
we  have  not  developed ;  and  whether  the  proposal  with  respect  to  Maynooth  is  not 
brought  forward  designedly  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  endowment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  ?  I  answer  my  hon.  friend,  that  this  proposal  U  brought 
forward  singly  and  exclusively  on  its  own  abstract  merits.  It  is  a  proposal  by  itaelf. 
and  not  a  part  of  a  preconcerted  system  ;  it  is  not  brought  forward  with  the  destf^a 
of  facilitating  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  We  have  had  oo 
communication  on  this  subject  with  any  authority  in  Ireland,  or  elsewhere.  We 
have  not  had  that  subject  in  our  contemplation.  You  may  suppose — as  I  bs^e 
seen  rumours  of  it  elsewhere — that  though  we  have  had  no  communication  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  in  Ireland,  yet  that  we  have  had  some  secret 
negotiations  with  Rome.  I  state  explicitly  that  the  ro^iort  is  altogether  without 
foundation.  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  we  should  do  no  good  in  Irelawl  bj 
any  secret,  unavowed  negotiations  at  Rome,  to  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Cfaurcb 
in  Ireland  is  not  a  party.  By  such  a  negotiation,  fettering  the  independence  of 
the  church— I  mean  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — or  establishing  any  connectiou 
between  the  state  and  that  church  as  it  exists  in  Ireland,  of  which  members  of  the 
church  were  not  cognizant,  and  to  which  they  were  not  parties,  I  do  not  think  aoj 
such  arrangement  could  be  satisfactory  to  them,  or  beneficial  to  the  conn  try.  I  have 
aaid  that  this  measure  forms  no  part  of  a  general  system ;   that  it  is  not  brought  for- 
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warJ  designedly  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  foundation  of  a  future  proposal  f(»r 
an  endowment.     I  say  also,  a$  to  endowment,  titat  I  think  there  are  very  great 
ohjtx*tions  to  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Idity ;  nor  have  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  exhibited  any  inclination  in  its  favour. 
Perhaps  the  declaration   recently  made  by  the  hon.  member   for  Kildare    with 
re?pect  to  endowment,  may  be  in  your  recollection.     He  distinctly  declared  that 
the  clergy  and  laity  were  opposed  to  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ; 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  see,  from  the  many  demonstrations  of  feeling  in  this 
cflonlry,   that  here  also  there  would  be  great  difficulties  with  respect  to  such  a 
measure.      I   have  stated   precisely  the  truth  with  respect  to  endowments.     But 
my  hon.  friend  proceeds  to  ask,  *^  Will  you  make  a  declaration  that  it  would  not  be 
consistent  with  your  principle^i,  that  at  any  future  time  there  should  be  an  endow- 
ment of  Roman  Catholic  ministers?'*     I   must  say  I  think  my  hon.  friend  has  no 
right  to    require    such    a    declaration.      I  have  stated   to    you  most    explicitly 
the  truth,    but   I  will   make  no  such    declaration.      This   I    will  not  do;    and 
1  beg  you  to  draw  no  unfair  inference  from  it — I  will  not  hamper  or  embarrass 
any  future  government    by  a  declaration  upon    that  which    is  now  a  difficulty 
that    I    know    to  be    altogether    insuperable.      I    see    great   difficulties    in    the 
way  of  such  a  measure ;  but  I  do  not  think  any  one  has  a  right  to  call  upon  me 
DOW  to  give  a  public  opinion  that  those  difficulties  can  never,  at  any  future  time, 
be  orercome.     I  think  it  would  not  be  right  in  me,  for  the  purpose  of  purcha^ng  a 
relaxation  in  the  opposition  to  the  measures  which  I  now  propose,  to  place  on  record 
3  declaration  which  may  fetter  the  action  of  those  who  may  hereafter  be  responsible 
for  the  government  of  the  country.     My  hon.  friend  asks  me  whether  I  do  not 
consider  there  is  some  principle  of  religious  objection  opposed  to  endowment  ?     In 
refusing  to  state  the  objection  as  one  at  all  times  insuperable,  I  cannot  say  there 
i«  a  decided  religious  objection  to  it.     I  think  that  this  measure  has  no  bearing  on 
the  religious  question,  and,  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  does  not  affect  the 
question  of  Endowment.     I  believe  that  the  Endowment  act  of  last  session,  by 
which  you  constituted  a  board  for  facilitating  the  endowment  of  Roman  Catholic 
bl«hops  and   ministers,  and  for  building  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  had  a  much 
more  material  bearing  upon  the  religious  principle  than   the  present  bill  for  a 
I-ermaneot  grant  to  Maynooth.     I  am  bound  to  say,  with  all  respect  for  my 
hoo.  friend,  that  I  cannot  concur  in   his  doctrine,    that  it  is  an  offence  in  the 
cre^i  of  God  to  support  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  that  that 
""ame  religious  principle  which  compels  me  to  dissent  from,  excludes  mo  also  from 
ctmtributing  to  the  support,  under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  times,  of  any  body 
of  men  who  adopt  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome.     I  do  not  see  how  ray  hon. 
fnend  can  get  over  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  our  colonies.     He  says  of  Malta,  that, 
navlog  taken  that  colony,  and  having  a  capitulation,  you  are  bound  by  the  terms  of 
liiat  capitulation  to  support  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  there.     But  why  did  you 
take  Malta  ?    Because  it  was  a  convenient  position  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and,  being 
^0  convenient  for  your  purposes,  you  are  now  ready  to  go  to  war  rather  than  aban- 
<ion  it.     But  if,  as  my  hon.  friend  says,  there  is  some  high  religious  principle  which 
prohibit*  you  from  connecting  yourselves  in  any  way  with  tlie  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, why  did  you  go  to  war  and  incur  great  loss  of  life  in  conquering  Canada?  and 
why  did  you  accept  Malta  with  this  condition  ?     You  do  not  overcome  the  difficulty 
V  saving  that  this  is  a  colony,  and  we  are  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  capitulation. 
If  the  religious  principle  be  good  for  any  thing,  it  should  have  prevented  you  from 
accepting  the  colony,  and  entering  into  that  capitulation.     Then  as  to  the  other 
pf>tnl,  I  think,  too,  the  doctrine  of  my  hon.  friend  is  dangerous  with  reference  to  the 
icter^ts  of  the  Established  Church.     The  principle  of  that  doctrine  is,  that  it  is  a 
»nktion  of  conscience  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  religion  from  the  faith  of 
»hich  we  dissent.    I  can  understand  saying  to  the  Dissenters,  **  The  Established 
'^^'gion  is  a  great  national  institution — all  Christians  are  interested  in  its  mainte- 
;    r-aoce ;  we  ask  you  to  contribute  to  its  support — in  doing  so  you  violate  no  con- 
^ientious  scruple,  and  it  will  aid  the  cause  of  religion  generally  by  keeping  up  such 
"5«ablishment  as  the  Church  of  England."      But  if  I  say  to  the  dissenter, 
'*  There  is  no  tax  I  can  impose  upon  you  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Established 
^fturcb,  which  does  not  violate  your  conscientious  scruples/'  then  I  make  him  who 
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might  have  heen  willing  to  contribate  to  its  snpport,  if  be  thought  that  in  ddog  w 
there  was  no  violation  of  religious  principle,  object  to  a  pecnniaiy  impost  for  such  a 
purpose,  because  by  my  own  confession  I  accompany  the  levy  of  the  tax  with  ao 
avowed  expressed  injury  to  his  religious  feelings.     My  hon.  friend  says — *'*'  The  Es- 
tablished Church  is  supported  by  tithes;  tithes  are  a  charge  upon  property;  the 
dissenter,  therefore,  who  acquires  or  inherits  property  takes  it  with  its  eocumbraoces; 
and  contributions  to  the  church  being  one  of  those  incumbrances,  it  is  no  vioUitioD 
of  conscience  on  his  part  to  discharge  a  legal  obligation.*'    The  hon.  gentleman 
says  the  same  of  church-rates ;  but  what  does  my  hon.  friend  say  of  church  exten- 
sion ?    Tithes  may  be  a  legal  incumbrance  upon  property ;  church-rates  may  par- 
take of  the  same  character ;  but  supposing  this  House,  for  the  interests  of  religion, 
were  to  think  it  advisable  this  year  and  next  year  to  do  what  they  have  done  io 
former  years — make  a  grant  for  the  construction  of  religious  edifices  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  England,  would  it  not  be  better  that  we  should  be  enabled  to 
say  to  the  dissenter,  '*  We  call  upon  you  to  contribute  to  this  object,  meaning  to 
impose  no  violation  upon  your  conscience?**  than  that  we  should  say,  «*  We  make 
you  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  church  from  whose  doctrines  you  dissent,  and  we 
tell  you  it  is  a  violation  of  your  religious  scruples  if  you  consent."    It  is  oo  answer 
to  say  to  them,  '^  I  am  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  and  you  are  dissentert.** 
We  must  admit  that,  in  respect  of  conscientious  scruples,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween US.    If  it  violates  my  conscience  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the 
Protestant  dissenters  in  Ulster,  it  equall  v  violates  the  conscience  of  those  Protestant 
dissenters  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Established  Church.    I  will  take  it  oo 
another  ground.    I  would  say  to  the  dissenters  that  there  are  great  public  interests 
involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Church  ;  I  sav  the  maintenance  of 
that  church  is  important  to  all  religious  sects ;  I  call  upon  them  to  contribute  to 
this,  as  I  call  upon  the  Quaker  to  contribue  to  the  support  of  the  army,  and  I  io- 
tond  to  impose  no  obligation  onerous  to  any  man*s  conscience.     But  t  do  shrink 
from  telling  the  dissenter,  ^*  I  not  only  subject  you  to  the  tax,  but  I  tell  yon  that  by 
paying  it  vou  violate  your  conscience.'*    On  that  ground,  I  cannot  agree  to  the 
doctrine  that  this  measure  is  prejudicial  to  the  beit  interests  of  the  EatablisbeJ 
Church.     So  far  as  to  the  objects  of  the  government.     With  regard  to  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  the  opinions  I  have  declared  1  still  adhere  to ;  but  I  do  think, 
looking  at  the  condition  of  Ireland,  looking  at  the  importance  of  the  question,  and 
teking  into  account  the  position  of  the  people,  and  all  its  past  evils,  I  do  believe  this  . 
measure,  proposed  by  us  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  Maynooth,  is  a  measure  ' 
just  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  while  it  violates  no  principle  of  oon.     We  hope  for  | 
the  acquiescence  of  the  House  in  this  vote  as  proposed  by  the  government ;  the  wilK  | 
ing  adoption  of  which,  we  feel  confident,  will  produce  a  kindly  feeling  in  Irdand. 
It  has  prodneed  that  effect ;  it  has  been  received  with  a  grateful  feeling,  and  vrith  ti 
spirit  corresponding  to  that  in  which  it  was  proposed.    I  hardly  expected  it  would 
have  produced  such  an  effect  as  has  already  attended  it.     I  do  not  believe  the  grati* 
tude  which  is  expressed  by  the  Irish  people  for  this  measure  b  connected  with  any 
feeling  or  wish  for  future  encroachments  on  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church. « 
I  believe  that  it  is  the  natural  effect  of  a  kind  and  generous  policy,  producing  grate*, 
ful  and  kind  feelings.     I  might  have  been  tempted,  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  debate, 
to  refer  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Macaul^) ;  but  the  taunts 
and  imputations  in  which  he  indulged  against  the  government  I  will  forbear  from 
noticing.    I  will  rather  follow  the  example  of  the  noble  lord,  and  abstain  altogether 
from  any  thing  like  recrimination.     I  think,  however,  if  I  were  so  inclined,  I  oouki 
prove,  from  the  admissions  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself,  in  that  part  of  hii 
speech  which  was  addressed  to  his  constituents,  as  to  there  being  no  violation  of 
principle  in  this  measure,  as  to  its  being  a  mere  auestion  between  £9000  and^ 
;^7,000  a  year,  and  as  to  his  not  conceiving  it  possible  that  any  mind  eould  be  lo 
obtuse  as  not  to  see,  that  there  could  be  no  difference  in  principle  between  £9000 
and  £27,000  a  year,  that  he  is  the  last  man  who  should  throw  an  imputation  on  tha> 
government  for  departing  from  past  principles.    With  me  evei^  feelmg  as  to  the. 
imputation  of  inconsistency,  every  feeling  with  regard  to  the  suspicions  thrown  upon 
the  sincerity  of  the  government,  every  other  feeling  is  subordinate  to  on»— my  de« 
sire  that  you  should  not  reject  this  measure.    I  do  not  regret  the  eoune  I  have 
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taken.  I  know  not  what  the  consequences  may  be  in  respect  to  the  more  kindly 
relations  between  Ireland  and  this  country.  It  has  produced  in  the  minds  of  a 
generous  people  a  kindly  and  a  grateful  feeling.  As  I  said  before,  punish  us ;  visit 
us  with  censure;  let  the  two  parties  combine  against  us  on  the  ground  that  the 
policy  we  are  adopting  ought  to  be  carried  out  by  its  original  promoters ;  take  what 
other  course  you  please ;  but  let  not  your  indignation  fall  on  the  measure — let  it  be 
confined  to  those  who  proposed  it.  I  don*t  rest  the  measure  on  any  question  of  mere 
compact.  I  say  an  honourable  engagement  does  exist,  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  you  to  withdraw  the  support  from  Maynooth  without  wounding  the  feelings  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  the  grant ;  but,  after 
granting  it  for  fifty  years,  it  could  not  be  withdrawn  without  exciting  suspicion  as 
to  your  motives.  But  I  say  again,  I  do  not  defend  the  measure  on  the  ground  of 
compact ;  I  defend  it  because  I  believe  it  to  be  a  wise  and  a  just  measure,  and  far 
better  than  the  continuance  of  the  present  system.  I  say  that  without  the  least 
hesitation ;  and  I  call  on  you  to  recollect  that  you  are  responsible  for  the  peace  of 
Irelaod.  I  say,  3'ou  must  break  up,  in  some  way  or  other,  that  formidable  confede- 
racy which  exists  in  that  country  against  the  British  government  and  the  British 
connection.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  break  it  up  by  force.  You  can  do  much,  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  you  avow,  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  union  and  the 
Protestant  church.  You  can  do  much  to  break  it  up  by  acting  in  a  spirit  of  kind- 
ness, forbearance,  and  generosity.  And  I  believe  it  is  essential  you  should  break  it 
up,  in  order  that  you  may  carry  on  the  work  of  good  government  in  Ireland,  and  in 
that  you  may  strengthen  the  connection  between  the  two  countries,  and  maintain 
unimpaired  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  United  Kingdom.  When  I  proposed  this 
measure  on  Thursday  week,  I  did  so,  having  given  notice  of  it  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  and  without  reference  to  events  that  have  since  taken  place. 
But  on  the  day  after  I  gave  notice  of  this  measure,  and  introduced  it  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House,  our  attention  was  called  to  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and 
tiie  noble  lord  (the  member  for  the  city  of  London)  did  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  partially 
to  raise  the  veil  which  conceals  the  distant  future.  On  the  far  horizon  of  the  West 
tliere  rises  a  cloud — a  cloud  small  indeed,  but  threatening  future  storms.  It  became 
my  duty  on  the  part  of  government  on  that  occasion,  temperately  but  distinctly  to 
itate,  that  while  we  are  most  anxious  for  an  adjustment  of  the  impending  differences 
—while  we  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement;  yet  1  did 
M  it  to  be  part  of  my  duty — of  the  duty  of  the  first  minister  of  the  Crown — to 
state  that,  if  onr  rights  be  invaded,  we  were  determined  and  prepared  to  maintain 
tbem.  I  own,  ^ir,  that  when  I  was  called  upon  to  make  that  declaration,  I  did  re- 
collect with  satiafuction  and  consolation  that  the  day  before  I  had  sent  a  message  of 
peace  to  Ireland.  The  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Canterbury,  who  spoke  last 
oigbt,  thought  it  not  impossible  that  the  time  would  come  when  this  country  would 
be  compelled  to  summons  all  her  energies  for  action.  Sir,  I  heard  that  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  with  great  satisfaction,  from  the  ability  and  eloquence 
which  it  displayed.  I  heard  also  the  speech,  differing  as  I  do  from  many  of  its  posi- 
ttoos  of  the  nome  lord  (Lord  John  Manners),  who  also  on  the  same  evening  addressed 
the  House,  with  great  satisfaction — I  differing  from  him  with  respect  to  his  views 
upon  the  revolution,  and  also  ^ith  respect  to  that  illustrious  person  whom  he  called 
&  Dutch  stadtbolder.  It  was  still  impossible  for  me  to  listen  to  his  speech,  as  well 
>s  to  that  of  the  hon.  gentlenmn,  without  very  great  satisfaction  at  the  bright  views 
they  indicate  of  great  future  eminence.  I  remember  having  foretold  to  the  hon. 
genileman — I  know  not  whether  he  recollects  it — when,  through  the  embarrassments 
of  Tonth,  others  thought  that  he  had  fail^ — I  remember  I  tried  to  console  him  ;  and 
ItoU  him  my  conviction  was,  that  he  was  destined  for  future  eminence.  Sir,  in  his 
s{)eeeb  last  night,  th^t  hon.  gentleman  said  that  he  thought  it  probable  that,  in  case 
it  should  be  necessary  to  summon  the  energies  of  this  country  in  defence  of  her 
honour  and  her  interests,  that  to  my  hand  would  the  high  task  be  confided.  Now 
niay  (vod  avert  so  great  au  evil  as  war!  May  God  forbid  that  this  time  of  general 
peace  should  be  so  awfully  dbturbed !  But  if  it  is  to  be  so,  if  war  is  to  come,  I  doubt 
Biuch,  considering  what  is  now  before  me,  whether  the  vindication  of  our  honour  and 
our  iotereats  will  not  be  confided  to  other  hands.  But  to  whomsoever  they  be  com- 
mitted, I  shall  take  my  place  beside  them,  encouraging  them  by  every  support  which 
190— Vou  IV. 
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I  can  give  in  a  just  and  honourable  cause.  And  if  that  calamity  should  b^lall  us,  it 
is  my  earnest  liope  that  when  it  shall  occur,  it  may  find  the  |ieo|)le  of  this  empire 
united  in  loyalty  to  the  throne,  and  in  determination  to  support  ihe  common  interests. 
It  is  my  earnest  prayer,  that  every  pulse  tliroughout  this  mighty  frame  shall  beat  io 
harmonious  action — that  Ireland  shall  stand  ranked  with  us ;  and  then,  Sir,  confid- 
ing in  a  good  cause — confiding  in  the  valour,  and  perseverance,  and  fortitude  <»f 
every  part  of  this.great  empire — I  shall  await  the  result  with  perfect  composure, 
being  assured  that  the  energies  of  an  united  people  will  insure  a  glorious  triumph  to 
a  just  cause. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that  the  word  now  stand  part  of  the  question : 
— Ayes,  323 ;  Noes,  176 :  Minority,  147.    Bill  read  a  second  time. 

April  23,  1846. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  read  for  going  into  committee  upon  the  appropriatioa  to 
be  made  from  the  consolidated  fund  for  the  College  of  Maynooth. 

On  the  question  that  the  speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  Mr.  Ward  moved  as  an 
amendment,  **  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  any  provision  to  be  made  for 
the  purposes  of  the  present  bill,  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  funds  already  applicable 
to  ecclesiastical  purposes  in  Ireland.** 

SiB  RoBKRT  Peel:  I  am  very  unwilling  that  the  House  should  separate  to-oight 
without  my  protest  against  the  gross  misapprehension  and  misconstruction  of  wlut 
fell  from  me  on  a  former  night.  When  I  addressed  hon.  members  on  that  occasion, 
I  altogether  abstained  from  party  crimination.  Having  brought  forward  this  measurt 
on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government,  and  seeing  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
received  in  Ireland,  the  satisfaction  with  which  it  was  hailed,  I  certainly  did  and  im 
deprecate,  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  the  failure  of  the  proposal.  1  know  perfectly  well 
that  it  depended  upon  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  whether  that  proposal  should  tr 
should  not  be  successful ;  and  I  think  I  did,  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  have  done,  and 
meant  to  do,  ample  justice  to  the  motives  by  which  they  were  influenced.  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  it  is  impossible  that  many  of  tliem  could  give  their  support  t<)  & 
measure  brought  forward  by  their  opponents,  without  encountering  the  risk  of  dis- 
pleasing their  constituents.  I  think  I  said  on  that  occasion,  that  there  were  on  tlist 
side  of  the  House  most  honourable  examples  of  men  actuatai  purely  by  disinterested 
and  public-spirited  motives,  who,  without  reference  to  the  quarter  from  which  this 
measure  proceeded,  were  prepared  to  forfeit  now  and  for  ever  their  seats,  rather  than 
contribute  to  its  defeat.  I  think  I  made  that  statement.  I  do  not  attempt  to  arro- 
gate to  this  government  the  credit  of  this  measure.  I  said,  I  recollect  perfectly  well 
that  it  might  perhaps  be  much  better  that  this  measure  should  have  proceeded  frum 
those  who  have  been  the  constant  and  uniform  friends  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  I 
am  prepared  for  the  consequences  of  the  displeasure  which  has  been  manifested  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  on  account  of  having  proposed  it.  Let  that  displeasure  bi* 
visited  upon  the  ministers ;  but  considering  the  measure  which  had  been  proposed, 
looking  at  the  feeling  with  which  it  had  been  received,  I  said,  do  not  permit  }onr 
displeasure  to  fall  on  the  measure  itself.  And,  sir,  it  would  be  base  indeed  if  we 
were  to  attempt,  after  the  support  with  which  this  measure  has  been  reeeived,  to  ex- 
pose those  who  have  supported  it  to  any  indignation  of  Protestant  feeling  on  account 
of  that  support.  And  I  must  repudiate,  on  the  part  of  my  right  hon.  friend  (Sir 
Jumcs  Graham),  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  slightest  intention  to  qaestton  iho 
motives  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  or  subject  them  to  any  disapprobation  from 
others  on  account  of  the  support  they  have  given  to  us  on  the  present  occasion.  I 
certainly  was  surprised  at  the  tone  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  commented  on  the  speech  of  my  right  hon.  friend.  The  bill 
received  the  support  of  the  hon.  member  on  the  second  reading — he  was  then  piT- 
fcctly  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  measure.  I  explained  fully  that  it  was  intended  to 
provide  for  the  increased  grant  to  Maynooth  out  of  the  public  revenue  when  I  brouicfat 
the  measure  forward.  I  never  led  him  to  suppose  it  was  possible  that  we  should  consent 
to  the  revenue  of  tho  Established  Church  being  interfered  with.  It  was  dtstinctlr 
stated  by  me,  that  the  funds  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  Maynooth  were  to  be 
taken  from  the  consolidated  fund.  I  never  encouraged  the  impression,  that  dnrin^r 
any  stage  of  these  proceeclings  we  should  consent  to  the  appropriation  of  the  fuuJ^ 
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of  ll:e  Established  Church.     Therefore,  the  hon.  and  learned  genlletnao,  on  the 
second  reading,  was  as  well  aware  of  the  principle  and  details  of  I  ho  proposal  as  he  is 
at  the  present  moment.     Influenced  by  those  motives,  for  which  I  gave  him  entire 
credit,  knowing  from  the  feelings  which  prevailed  in  the  city  which  he  represents, 
that  he  was  incurring  the  risk  which  otiiers  were  ready  to  incur — yet  still,  when  he 
supported  this  bill  on  the  second  reading,  he  must  allow  me  to  say  that  he  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  nature  of  the  proposal,  and  could  not  have  supposed  that  we 
shoold  consent  to  any  appropriation  of  ecclesiastical  revenues     The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  says,  that  I  stated  that  this  measure  had  been  broaght  in  in  deftrence  to  the 
opinion,  or  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  of  Mr.  O'Connell.    I  stated  directly  the 
reverse.  I  stated  that  during  the  prevalence  of  agitation  we  met  it  and  combated  it  by 
law;  that  we  succeeded,  in  Ireland  at  least,  in  our  appeal  to  the  law,  in  consequence  of 
which  there  was  a  suppression  of  agitation,  at  least  so  far  as  the  suspension  of  those 
imroeDse  meetings  which  disturbed  the  public  peace  was  concerned.  After  the  manifes* 
tationsof  our  determination  to  vindicate  the  law,  was  the  past  experience  of  those  meet- 
ing^ to  prevent  us  from  considering  whether  any  other  measures  could  be  adopted 
which  were  likely  to  prevent  further  agi  tation  than  physical  force ?  When  last  year,  as 
I  stated  the  other  night,  we  proposed  the  measure  for  providing  for  the  better  superin* 
teodence  of  charitable  endowments,  it  received  the  general  support  of  this  House. 
Were  we,  when  we  brought  in  that  measure,  influenced  by  intimidation? — were  we  not 
encouraged  to  proceed  ? — were  we  not  told  that  it  was  a  wise  course? — were  we  taunted 
by  insinuations  that  we  were  yielding  tnphysical  force  ?     No ;  we  were  opposed  by  a 
few  Roman  Cathelic  members  on  the  second  readin? ;  but  on  the  whole  we  were 
supported  by  the  most  cordial  consent  of  this  House.    We  were  supported  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  that  act  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
who  opposed  themselves  to  agitation.     Did  I  not  refer  to  their  conduct,  and  to  the 
support  which  we  met  with  from  men  who  had  never  joined  repeal,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  proceed  in  the  same  course  ?     Mr.  O'Connell  never  asked  for  the  endowment 
of  Maynooth.    Conciliation  Hall  never  demanded  it ;   but  there  was  a  great  body  of 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  laity,  who,  seeing  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  govern- 
ment, from  passing  the  endowment  act,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  we  executed 
it,  were  inclined  to  support  the  government,  in  pursuing  the  same  course.      And  it 
va.«  roach  more  in  deference  to  their  opinions  than  to  any  threats  or  agitation,  that 
we  did  proceed  in  this  course,  and  brought  forward  this  measure.     And  when  did  I 
give  notice  of  this  measure  of  Maynooth  ?    Did  I  give  notice  of  it  in  consequence 
of  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  United  States  ?     Did  I  not  give  notice  (in  order 
that  the  country  might  not  be  taken  by  surprise) — did  I  not  give  notice  during  a 
period  of  calm — of  suspension  of  agitation — of  discontinuance  of  meetings  ?  Did  I 
pot  volnntarily,  without  any  necessity — without  any  call  for  it,  run  the  risk  of  excit- 
ing the  Protestant  feeling  of  this  country,  by  a  distinct  declaration  during  the  last 
<^$ion,  that  the  subject  of  academical  education  should  undergo  the  consideration  of 
the  government,  and  that  the  College  of  Maynooth  should  be  included  in  that  consi- 
deraiiim  ?    Did  I  not  add,  at  that  time,  that  that  consideration  should  be  conducted 
Pot  in  an  adverse  but  in  a  friendly  view  ?     Did  I  not  lead  every  man  who  heard  me 
to  infer,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to  improve  the  institution  of 
Maynooth,  and  increase  the  vote  ?     We  fulfilled  the  pledges  which  were  given,  and 
brought  forward  this  measure.  I  have  been  taunted  to-night  with  not  having  noticed 
on  a  former  occasion  the  observation  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Mac- 
a  ilay.)    1  did  abstain  from  noticing  the  attack  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  he 
^ems  very  much  disappointed  that  I  did.    He  taunts  me  with  having  passed  it  oyer. 
Mid  not  know  that  I  was  less  inclined  ihan  others  to  notice  these  things,  bat  I  as- 
Mjpied  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  my  reason.     I  know  the  success  of  this  measure 
^a»  dependent  on  the  support  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.     Was  it  fitting  in  me 
to  alienate  that  support  by  party  attacks — was  it  not  much  more  consistent  with  mv 
*^nty  (being,  as  I  said,  perfectly  ready  to  take  all  the  consequences  of  success  orfail- 
jire.  yet  feeling  deeply  satisfied  that,  after  the  proposal  of  this  measure,  the  public 
interest  requirai  that  it  should  be  passed) — was  it  not,  I  say,  more  becoming,  in  my 
poMtion,  that  I  should  concentrate  my  efibrts  to  ensure  the  passing  of  this  measure, 
Wher  than  provoke  party  attacks,  or  indulge  in  party  recrimination  ?     Sir,  power- 
ful as  b  the  right  hon.  gentloman^great  as  are  his  abilities ;  yet  I  do  assure  him  k 
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was  not  a  fear  of  the  conflict  with  him  that  induced  my  forhearance.      It  was  tb:  | 
sense  of  public  duty,  with  reference  to  the  importance  of  this  measure,  and  to  tl  i 
effect  upon  Ireland  of  its  failure,  that  led  me  resolutely  to  follow  the  course  by  whici 
I  can  best  secure  its  success.     But,  Sir,  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  spite  of  m| 
wishes,  compels  me  to  notice  his  observations.    The  right  hon.  gentlenaan  says,  is  { 
not  very  humiliating  that  you  should  have  to  propose  this  measure?     Sir,  I  feel  ni 
humiliation  in  the  discharge  of  a  public  duty.   I  should  feel  humiliated  if,  believinj 
this  measure  to  be  of  importance  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  I  shrunk  from  proposinj 
it  for  fear  I  should  be  charged  with  inconsistency.     Then  1  should  indeed  think 
was  acting  an  unworthy  part.     But  if  I  believe  it  to  be  a  measure  calculated  to  prcj 
duce  good  in  Ireland,  to  assuage  the  bitter  feeling  between  the  two  countries — if 
honestly  think  that  it  would  have  that  result,  so  far  from  feeling  any  hnmiliation  \\ 
proposing  it,  I  own  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  I  should  feel  perfectly  8ati»fie| 
both  with  the  motives  and  with  the  act.      The  part  which  I  should  feel  to  be  humij 
liating  would  be  to  shrink  from  the  performance  of  a  public  duty,  for  fear  the  rigl< 
hon.  gentleman  should  point  out  some  passage  in  my  life  in  order  to  charge  me  wiij 
inconsistency.     Now,  as  to  the  vote  to  Maynooth.     1  gave  my  support  to  it  all  tbj 
time  I  was  in  office.     I  voted  for  it  in  1840.    I  voted  with  the  right  hon.  g^entleroai^ 
I  spoke  in  favour  of  it  when  he  was  silent.  I  objected  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  vote^ 
when  it  was  endeavoured  to  obtain  its  discontinuance;  and  in  office,  seeing  that  i 
objected  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  vote,  supporting  that  violation  of  principle  wit] 
which  it  is  charged,  where  is  the  inconsistency,  instead  of  continuing  an  itnperfecl 
system  of  education  by  a  vote  of  X9,000  a-year,  that  I  now  advocate  an  improve^ 
ment  of  the  building — that  I  wish  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  education,  to  im 
prove  the  position  oi  the  professors — to  give  a  decent  allowance  for  the  education  o 
the  youth — where,  I  say,  is  the  inconsistency  of  this,  when  I  had  previously  votec 
for  the  continuance  of  the  grant  ?     And  who  was  it  that  said  he  could  not  conceive 
the  mind  so  frivolous  that  would  vote  for  ;£9,000  a-year,  and  object  to  a  fair  ami 
sufficient  endowment  P    Who  was  it  said,  that  some  men  would  be  reconciled  to  thi 
maintenance  of  professors,  provided  they  could  starve  them  ?   Why,  it  was  the  righi 
hon.  gentleman  himself,  who,  wishing  to  convince  his  constituents  that  he  was  nut 
violating  any  principle  by  supporting  the  increased  grant,  made  that  defence  of  bia 
own  conduct ;  and  then  turned  round  on  the  government  and  said,  *^  We  were  violat- 
ing our  principles,"  not  because  we  proposed  to  take  it  from  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  but  because  we  proposed  to  transform  it  from  an  annual  vote,  which  it  had 
been  for  fifty  years,  into  a  permanent  grant,  and  increase  the  amount.     I  did  not 
make  any  comment  on  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  because  I  followed 
the  noble  lord,  who  appeared  to  me  in  a  generous  spirit  to  fulfil  that  which  I  thought 
was  at  least  a  virtual  engagement,  namely,  that  if  we  would  propose  measures  likely 
to  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  without  reference  to  party  feelings  or  interest^, 
we  knew  where  there  was  a  party  to  be  found  on  whose  support  we  could  rely.  Well, 
we  did  propose  measures  of  this  character,  and  then  the  right  hon.  gentleman  comes 
down  here  bursting  with  indignation.     I  never  saw  a  man  who  appeared  so  dissatis- 
fied with  a  proposal,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  received.     lie  would  ap- 
pear to  consider  Irish  discontent  to  be  a  particular  dominion  of  his  own.    Now, 
what  was  the  language  held  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  P    A  motion  was  made 
by  a  noble  lord,  who  must  have  the  confidence  of  the  rights  hon.  gentleman,  on  the 
subject  of  Maynooth,  in  another  place,  and  observe  what  were  the  declarations  made 
in  the  last  session  of  parliament.   Lord  Monteagle,  a  member  of  the  late  government, 
said : — *^  The  present  was  just  the  moment  when  the  government,  after  taking  strong 
measures  to  enforce  their  own  opinions,  and  to  put  down  views  adverse  to  their  owu, 
the  present  was  the  moment  when  they  could  most  favourably  introduce  measures 
really  tending  to  improve  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Irish  people." 

Tliere  was  not  a  word  then  of  agitation  extorting  such  measures  from  us:-^"^ 
measure  of  the  kind  he  had  now  proposed  would,  above  all  others,  have  the  high))' 
beneficial  effect  of  showing  the  people  of  that  country,  that  parliament  and  the  g'*- 
vernment  sympathized  with  them  on  a  subject  upon  which  it  had  hitherto  beeo  con- 
sidered that  government  was  either  apathetic,  most  unwilling,  or  most  adverse.  Tfa^ 
government  might  thus  show  that  they  truly  desired  to  promote  at  once  the  spiritosl 
.and  the  tempfjral  advancement  of  the  people.   The  establishment  of  Maynooth  ought 
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r^aoediately  to  be  placed  upon  a  higher  footing,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the  reception  and 
eJaeatioQ  of  the  better  classes." 

That  vas  the  language  of  the  party  opposed  to  me  in  the  course  of  the  last  session. 
If  we  had  done  nothing — ^if  we  had  trusted  to  measures  of  coercion — if  we  had  pro- 
posed tbe  ftonoai  vote  for  Maynooth,  I  am  sure  I  see  many  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
who  woald  not  have  taken  such  a  course.     But  might  not  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
»*tiiared  bj  the  spirit  which  he  has  exhibited  to  night — might  he  not  have  been  the 
man  to  say,  ^^  See  the  encouragement  that  hon.  gentlemen  of  the  party  opposed  to 
vau  generously  gave  you   last   year  ?     They  saw  a  calm  in  Ireland — they  saw 
that  a  period  had  arrived  when  you  might  bring   forward  measures  calculated 
to  hare  a  powerful  effect  upon   Ireland.      You  have  no  cause  for  your  apathy; 
we  eaeonraiged  you  to  proceed — we  gave  you  notice  that   you  should  have  our 
iapport,  and  we  now  charge  you  with  having  abandoned  a  duty  which  you  might 
fra*ily  have  performed,  cooiiistent  with  your  own  principles,  and  in  the  performance  of 
which  yea  knew,  from  our  assurances,  you  would  have  our  support."     We  took  a 
1  b?ral  course ;  we  improved  the  institution  and  increased  the  vote;  and  then  the 
rifht  boo.  gentleman  comes  forward  and  charges  us  with  inconsistency  and  want 
c!  principle,  and  encourages,  as  much  as  he  can,  an  attempt  to  defeat  us  in  the 
measure  which  we  have  proposed — at  least  to  extract  from  it  every  party  advan- 
tage, altbongh  he  cannot  withhold  his  support  from  it.     I  must  say.  Sir,  that  such 
ccadnct  is  unworthy  of  his  position  in  this  House.     I  deeply  regret  that  the  renewed 
attacks  of  the  right  hoo.  gentleman  have  obliged  me  to  make  this  reference  to  him, 
becanse,  while  i  make  it,  I  am  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  course  which  has  been 
pursued  by  tbe  noble  lord  and  the  party  who  support  him.     I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  gratitude  of  the  Irish  from  those  who  have  been  their  constant  friends.     We 
pn»po9e  thb  measure  from  a  belief  that  it  will  be  conducive  to   the  welfare  of 
ireUnd ;  but  it  is  not  right,  on  account  of  this  temporary  measure,  that  the  obliga- 
tion-* which  the  Roman  Catholics  owe  to  those  who  have  been  their  constant  friends, 
(-hoold  be  transferred  from  them  to  us.     Be  the  measure  what  it  may,  we  want  to 
derive  no  other  advantage  from  it  than  the  conscientious  conviction  that  we  have 
doae  oar  duty  in  proposing  it.     When  the  right  hon.  gentleman  talks  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  measure  being  opposed  to  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  country,  I 
would  ask  who  were  so  likely  to  suffer  from  that  feeling  as  ourselves  ?     Can  he 
assign  any  reason  for  the  proposal  of  tliis  measure  other  than  our  belief  that  it  woidd 
be  beneficial  to  Ireland  ?    What  could  have  been  easier  for  us  than  to  have  pro- 
(»oied  the  old  vote,  and  to  have  resisted  an  increase  by  a  large  majority  ?     We  are 
told  that  no  one  asked  for  this  measure.    The  argument  of  some  of  my  hon.  friends 
om  this  side  of  the  House  is,  "  You  have  proposed  something  that  no  one  called  for; 
there  was  no  necessity  for  it — there  was  no  emergency/'    Why,  that  is  just  what  I 
have  said.     I  say  it  is  a  contrast  to  the  series  of  past  concessions.     So  far  from  its 
beiog  tbe  result  of  agitation,  it  is  the  spontaneous,  the  voluntary  act  of  her  Majesty's 
government.     And  let  me  tell  you,  that  is  the  cause  why  it  is  producing  such  an 
effect  in  Ireland ;  why  it  is  producing  there  a  feeling  of  contentment  and  gratitude. 
It  is  much  more  appreciated  by  those  who  have  abstained  from  joining  the  ranks  of 
repeal,  and  who  have  kept  aloof  from  high  feeling.     It  is  felt  by  them,  that  the  go- 
vernment have  been  influenced  by  feelings  of  kindness  and  conciliation  to  them.     It 
is  brought  forward  in  the  spirit  with  which  the  endowment  act  was  introduced  last 
5ession.    We  are  now  actuated  by  the  same  feeling,  by  the  same  motives.    But  it 
seems  that  the  fear  of  America  has  had  some  effect.    If  I  used  an  equivocal  expres- 
sion on  a  former  occasion,  do  not  the  facts  speak  for  themselves  ?    Have  we  altered 
this  measure  in  the  slightest  degree  in  consequence  of  the  message  of  the  President? 
lias  not  my  right  hon.  friend  (Sir  James  Graham)  correctly  stated  that  the  outline  of 
this  measure  was  prepared  in  November  last,  when  we  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
dl^Qssion  on  the  subject  of  the  Oregon  territory  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  close  ? 
Did  not  the  late  President  refuse  to  present  the  papers  to  the  senate,  because  he  said 
be  was  of  opinion  that  the  negotiations  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination?    It  was  at  that  period  that  this  measure  was  prepared.     The  speech  of 
the  present  President  did  not  induce  us  to  add  one  shilling  to  the  grant,  or  alter  the 
measore  in  any  way  that  would  be  likely  to  make  it  more  acceptable  to  the  people 
of  Ireland.    But  seeing  the  temper  with  which  it  was  received  in  Irehind,  after  it 
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had  been  proposed^  was  it  not  natural  for  mc  to  say  that  I  did  rejoiee^,  after  bavta| 
been  compelled  to  use  the  expressions  which  I  did,  in  consequence  of  ibe  motion  o 
the  noble  lord — was  it  not,  I  a»k,  natural  that  I  should  say  I  rejoiced  to  see  ihi 
altered  feeling  which  prevailed  in  Ireland,  satisfied,  as  I  wa5,  that  this  measure  vuj 
likely  to  prove  a  message  of  peace?  But  can  the  right  hon.  gentleman  infer  fruu 
that,  that  the  fear  of  America  had  any  reference  to  our  proposal  of  this  measure! 
Sir,  this  measure  has  not  been  extorted  from  us  by  agitation.  We  showed  a  resolu 
tion  to  contend  against  agitation  with  such  means  as  the  law  of  the  land  afforded  u^ 
without  desiring  to  apply  to  parliament  for  any  increased  powers;  and,  with  regan 
to  the  threatenings  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I  have  only  to  ob>erve 
that  his  language  had  no  influence  whatever  on  our  conduct  towards  Ireland.  S 
much  for  the  construction  that  has  been  put  upon  the  speech  which  I  made  ih 
other  night.  Sir,  I  certainly  will  not  enter,  on  the  present  occasion,  and  at  tit* 
present  hour,  into  the  great  question  to  which  the  hon.  member  has,  by  motion 
directed  the  attention  of  the  House.  I  think  it  would  have  been  infinitely  bette 
for  the  hon.  gentleman  to  have  brought  forward  a  substantive  motion  on  this  sab 
ject,  rather  than  to  have  confined  himself  to  a  proposal  for  taking  some  j^'26,0<)^ 
from  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church  for  the  endowment  of  Alaynooth.  I 
gave  my  opinion  fully  last  session  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church.  I  did  duI 
on  that  occasion  state,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  has  alleged,  I  disregarded  the  eoui 
pact.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  I  threw  that  compact  overboard :  but  so  far  frt*n 
that  being  the  case,  I  distinctly  stated  at  that  time,  that  so  far  as  a  compact  hai 
weight  in  such  a  matter,  that  compact  weighed  fully  with  me  in  regard  to  tbi 
Established  Church.  But  I  added,  that  I  would  not  rest  the  defence  of  the  E«ta< 
blished  Church  in  Ireland  merely  on  that  compact — that  I  thought  it  would  b< 
unwise  to  rest  the  defence  of  the  church  merely  on  a  compact — ^but  that  I  considered 
it  would  be  wise  to  show,  and  I  thought  it  could  be  shown,  that  the  estjiblishmeni 
generally  would  justify  the  maintenauce  of  that  church,  and  that  I  did  not  there 
fore  wish  to  rest  it  on  the  ground  of  compact  alone.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  on  som< 
other  occasion  brings  fortvard  a  substantive  motion  on  this  subject,  I  shall  be  pir^ 
fcctly  willing  to  meet  him,  and  to  show  the  grounds  on  which  I  have  come  t<>  tlifl 
same  conclusion  with  Burke,  with  Sir  John  Newport,  with  Mr.  Grattan,  with  LonJ 
Plunkett,  and  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Roman  Catholics  thein^ 
selves,  as  well  as  with  their  most  tried  friends,  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  oj 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  (of 
Edinburgh  says,  that  all  those  who  vote  against  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleuisa 
must  be  in  favour  of  the  Established  Ciiurch  in  Ireland,  and  that  all  those  who  su]>' 

r>rt  that  motion  must  be  in  favour  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  e&tablishnieac. 
must  say,  that  I  do  not  think  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  justiOed  in  ptittiog 
the  question  in  that  position,  considering  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  vote  iihich  is 
required  to  be  given — and  earnestly  as  the  present  measure  has  been  proposed,  so 
earnestly  do  I  hoj^e  that  it  may  not  be  encumbered  with  such  a  proposal  as  tiiul 
made  by  the  hon.  gentleman.     How  has  the  measure  been  received  in  Irelsnti  ? 
Contrast  the  feelings  in  Ireland  with  the  feelings  that  have  been  manifested  in  tfiis 
country.     When  I  proposed  this  measure,  I  certainly  did  not  look,  as  the  sole  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  it,  to  the  fact  of  some  j£26,000  a-year  being  given  to 
^laynooth.     I  believed  that  the  measure  would  be  considered  satisfactory  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  that  it  would  be  received  by  them— as  in  point  of  fact  it  \i<^i 
been  rcceive<l  by  them — not  as  a  concession,  not  as  a  boon,  but  as  an  indicatioo /^ 
kindly  feelings  towards  thetu  and  towards  Ireland  by  the  government  and  the  Icgi^' 
lature.     I  confess  I  tiiought  also,  that  the  measure  would  have  been  favourably 
received  by  the  Protestants,  and  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  promote  a  better 
feeling  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Ireland.     Sir,  it  has  had  that 
effi$ct.     How  few  are  the  petitions  that  have  been  received  from  Ireland  against  the 
measure  I     In  fact,  I  doubt  whetlier  there  have  not  been  as  many  petitions  from 
Ireland  in  favour  of  the  measure  as  against  it.     I  do  think  it  most  honourable  to 
the  Protestant  feeling  in  Ireland,  that  so  many  members  of  the  Established  ("hurch 
have  come  forward,  forgetting  their  past  animosities,  forgetting  their  former  caii:^^ 
of  difference,  advising  you  to  pass  this  measure,  and  rejoicing  in  an  act  of  liberality, 
and,  oa  thoy  consider  it,  of  justice,  towards  their  Rornao  Catholic  fellow- subjects. 
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I  ih  thick  that  the  passing  of  the  act  in  the  spirit  id  which  it  has  been  proposed  will 
i:i%e  tint  dedrable  effect,  fitit  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Protestants  who 
tive  petitioned  in  favour  of  the  measure  expected,  when  they  did  so,  that  it  would 
be  passed  in  the  manoer  in  which  it  had  been  brought  forward.  They  certainly  did 
vA  coolemplate  that  the  Hou^e  would  take  the  funds  that  were  proposed  to  be  given  for 
i:ie  support  of  Maynooth  from  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church.  They  rejoice 
ii  the  measure  as  an  act  of  liberality — not  that  they  care  for  the  money,  or  attached 
m  great  importance  to  a  vote  of  ;£26  000,  but  they  rejoice  in  it  as  a  proof  of  the  kindly 
fidjo^  that  are  entertained  by  thegovernment  and  the  legislature  towards  their  Roman 
<.V.holic  fellow-countrymen.  I  do  not  say  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  intends  to  in- 
ferrapl  this  kindly  feeling.  I  entirely  repudiate,  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
isr  :Mieh  disbonoarable  views;  but  still  I  think  that,  if  we  are  now  to  announce  to 
*he  Pn>testants  of  Ireland  that  we  mean  to  alter  the  character  of  the  measure,  and 
ire  prepared  to  take  this  grant  for  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  out  of  the  revenues 
"f  the  EstabUshed  Church,  the  kindly  feeling  that  now  manifests  itself  on  their  part 
*A  ^vonr  of  the  grant  will  cease,  and  we  may  expect  to  find  opposition  instead  of 
(NtnteBaoee  from  them.  Sir,  I  rose,  however,  less  to  expatiate  on  such  topics  than 
lu  deoy  utterly  the  justice  of  that  construction  which  was  put  upon  my  words ;  and 
Q  I  bate  been  diverted  from  the  course  which  I  meant  to  pursue,  if  I  have  said  one 
*'«d  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of  any  gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Uqujb  giving  his  support  to  this  measure,  on  account  of  any  reference  to  the  Ian- 
?a<i^e  which  has  been  mentioned — I  deeply  regret  that  circumstance;  but  at  the  same 
:jDe  i  felt  that  I  had  no  alternative,  after  the  repetition  of  the  taunt  of  the  right  hon. 
/eodeman,  but  to  satisfy  him  by  noticing  his  attacks.  But,  sir,  while  I  give  hon. 
/•<n  leioen  opposite  entire  credit  for  the  motives  which  induce  them  to  support  this 
»''>iion,  and  while  I  am  quite  willing  to  transfer  to  them,  on  account  of  their  uni- 
U*^  rtdvocacy  of  Roman  Catholic  claims,  all  the  merit  which  is  due  to  our  proposal, 
=  H  ail  !he  gratitude  of  the  Roman  Catholics  arising  from  it,  still  my  anxiety  remains 
'ia&bate>},  that  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling  in  Ireland,  this  measure  may 
•^*t^e  the  sanction  of  the  House.  I  hope,  therefore,  the  hon.  gentleman  will  not 
viceeed  io  his  motion.  I  also  hope  that  other  motions  in  opposition  to  this  measure 
6iy  be  equally  unsuccessful.  The  motion  of  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  mem- 
t)^  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  particular,  seems  expressly  fitted  to  meet  the 
'ithes  of  those  who  are  willing  that  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  College  of  May* 
Booth  should  be  taken  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church.  It  was  perfectly 
tya  to  my  hon.  friend  to  take,  as  the  ground  of  his  amendment,  the  principle  that 
t'V  lote  ought  to  be  annual  instead  of  permanent;  or  ray  hon.  friend  might  have 
<'-*i«eted  to  any  increase  of  the  vote  at  all ;  but,  instead  of  adopting  either  of  these 
'^'xirses,  he  has  given  notice  of  the  motion  which  will  compel  hon.  members  who  wish 
'>>  ^  the  funds  for  the  purpose  of  this  grant  taken  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Estab- 
i*hed  Chureb,  and  not  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  or  by  an  annual  vote  of  parlia- 
'^'Ot,  to  vote  with  him.  [Mr.  Law  expressed  his  dissent.]  Surely  my  hon.  friend 
'^  f^  not  mean  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  tho  view  which  I  have  taken  of  his  amend- 
''^t.  The  motion  of  my  hon.  friend  is,  that  the  fund  necessary  for  the  support  of 
^^rnooth  shall  not  be  taken  out  of  the  consolidated  fund.  It  is  not  that  it  shall  be 
^  'M  aoDually  by  parliament,  but  that  it  shall  not  be  taken  in  the  particular  manner 
'•'I'jpowd  by  the  government.  [Mr.  Law:  Read  the  terms  of  the  motion.]  The 
^Jtiee  stands  thus  in  the  book — *'  Mr.  Law — On  the  motion  for  going  into  committee 
^'^  Maynooth  College  bill,  to  move  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the 
'*'*<?ral  sQnis  of  money  proposed  to  be  payable  by  this  bill,  and  the  schedule  thereto 
*-Qexed,  shall  not  be  charged  upon  or  payable  by  the  commissioners  of  her  Majesty's 
^^^Qry,  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
bUnd." 

;.  ^be  terms  of  the  motion  are— not  that  the  amount  shall  be  voted  annually  by  par- 
'^ARieot,  but  simply  that  it  shall  not  be  taken  out  of  the  consolidated  fund.  Now  I 
*^t  to  know,  bow  can  any  hon.  gentleman  refuse  to  vote  for  that  motion  who 
*>>hes  to  see  the  amount  taken  from  the  funds  of  the  Established  Church ;  or  whether 
'7  hon.  friend  would  not.appear  to  be  satisfied,  if  he  can,  by  a  combination  of  parties 
^'^'^remely  opposite  views,  succeed  in  defeating  this  measure  f  I  wish  to  see  those 
^bodedre  to  defeat  this  measure  divide  on  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
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I  do  think  it  is  perfectlj  consistent  that  hon.  friends  of  mine  who  dissent  from  th 
measure,  or  wish  for  its  withdrawal,  to  object  altogether  to  the  grant,  or  to  take  i\\ 
sense  of  the  House  on  the  propriety  of  increasing  it.  I  think  it  perfectlir  fair  k 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  who  consider  that  the  revenues  of  the  BstaUisbed  Chore 
ought  to  supply  the  funds  proposed  to  be  given  to  Maynooth  College,  to  make 
motion  to  that  effect,  though  at  the  same  time  I  trust  there  are  many  hon.  gentle 
men  who,  agreeing  in  the  principle  contended  for  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  yet  consid< 
it  on  the  whole  better,  having  regard  to  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Ireland  sine 
the  measure  has  been  proposed,  to  forego  their  peculiar  principles,  in  order  to  insiii 
the  passing  of  the  measure  rather  than  see  it  defeated.  But  I  do  not  believe  thi 
any  permanent  good  can  be  derived  to  any  party  from  the  defeat  of  the  measure  b 
a  combination  of  men  of  opposite  feelings  and  principles.  1  do  hope,  therefore,  tin 
if  there  be  a  majority  of  the  House  who  do  not  agree  entirely  in  this  measure,  bi 
who  consider  that  some  better  plan  might  be  proposed,  yet,  on  the  whole,  preferrin| 
that  it  should  pass  to  its  failure,  will  give  her  Majesty^s  government  their  suppoi 
on  the  present  occasion ;  and  when  the  bill  is  disposed  of,  if  you  are  then  ioclin^  t 
censure  onr  conduct — if  you  think  that  measures  of  this  kind  had  better  be  propoiw 
by  those  who  consistently  supported  the  Catholic  claims,  then  take  your  course,  ad 
we  are  perfectly  prepared  to  abide  by  the  result.  But  believing  this  measure  to  b 
necessary,  and  knowing  that  it  would  meet  with  opposition,  we  thought  it  a  roor 
manly,  more  honourable,  course  towards  the  House,  towards  hon.  members  of  th 
opposite  party,  as  well  as  towards  our  own  friends,  and  also  towards  the  people  il 
Ireland,  that  we  should  encounter  the  stream  of  public  indignation,  rather  than  tbs 
we  should  shrink  from  the  discharge  of  our  public  duty,  and,  from  a  fear  of  bein{ 
taunted  with  inconsistency,  refuse  to  take  the  course  which  we  thought  required  b; 
the  public  interest. 

On  a  division,  the  numbers  were;  Ayes,  322 ;  Noes,  148 ;  majority,  174.  Tin 
House  then  went  into  committee,  proformd,  and  resumed;  committee  to  sit  again. 

April  28,  1845. 

The  resolution  of  the  committee  on  the  gr&at  from  the  consolidated  fund  foi 
Maynooth  was  re|x>rted.  On  the  question  that  it  be  read  a  second  time, — Mr.  Lav 
moved  as  an  amendment  **That  the  report  be  taken  into  further  consideration  thai 
day  six  months." 

Sib  Robert  Pbei.  said  :  Sir,  as  I  have  already  had  the  opportunity  on  three  severe 
occasions  of  stating  fully  to  the  House  the  motives  that  have  influenced  her  Majesty^ 
government  in  introducing  this  measure,  and  their  general  views  respecting  it,  opd 
of  answering  questions  put  to  me  in  the  course  of  the  debate  as  to  their  uiterioi 
objects,  I  shall  think  it  unnecessary  on  this,  the  fourth  occasion,  to  trouble  the  House 
with  many  observations.  Sir,  I  consider  the  present  motion  to  be  precisely  tbe 
same  as  that  which  we  discussed  upon  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  The  hon.  anJ 
learned  gentleman,  the  member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  distinctly  avows 
that  his  object  is  to  defeat  the  measure.  The  issue,  therefore,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, is  precisely  the  same  as  that  for  which  we  contended  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill,  and  those  who  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  will,  I  think, 
feel  themselves  under  an  equal  obligation  to  vote  now  against  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  prooosal  was 
supported  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Ashtoo-under-Lyne.  That  hon. 
gentleman,  I  understand,  is  the  organ  and  representative  of  the  great  body  of 
public  opinion  in  this  country  which  is  not  unfriendly  to  the  voluntary  principle; 
and  yet  I  was  surprised  to  hear  in  the  course  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, that  if  this  measure  bad  been  proposed  originally  by  me— if  this  grant,  instead 
of  being  brought  forward  as  a  permanent,  had  been  proposed  as  an  annual  one;  or 
if  I  now  consented,  instead  of  proposing  a  permanent  measure,  to  ask  for  an  annoai 
grant,  that  he  should  be  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  that  proposal,  to  grant  the  whole 
sum  which  I  propose  of  ;£26,000,  if  it  were  merely  an  annnal  vote,  although  be  feels 
it  his  duty  to  contend  with  the  utmost  vehemence  against  it  as  a  permanent  vote. 
Now,  Sir,  I  cannot  reconcile  the  hon.  gentleman's  opinions  upon  the  voluntary 
principle  vrith  his  readiness  to  support  the  vote  of  an  annual  grant;  and  Icaooot 
undentand  how,  against  the  spirit  of  at  least  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have 
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prescoted  petitions  against  this  bill,  if  we  merely  make  the  change  of  converting  the 
vuCe  firom  a  permanent  to  an  annual  one,  he  would  support  the  measure.     Sir,  I 
tiiiDk  (here  is  little  difference  in  point  of  principle  between  the  raising  the  sum  of 
£'iiS.(XO  yearly,  or  embodying  it  in  a  bill  permanently.     I  think  the  former  would 
aauMiBt  to  almost  as  strong  an  engagement  on  our  part — unless  there  were  some  very 
ttnog  and  conclusive  reasons  for  its  withdrawal-^as  to  propose  now  a  vote  of 
£'26,000  permanently;  and  that  it  would,  in  point  of  fact,  be  virtually  au  engage* 
xaeot  iar  its  continuance  little  less  binding  than  if  we  inserted  it  in  a  permanent  bill. 
Bat  I  cannot  consent  to  purchase  the  hon.  gentleman's  support  by  making  that 
chaage.    Sir,  in  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  it  would  purchase  little  support  from 
those  boa.  gentlemen  who  disapprove  of  the  grant ;  and  even  if  it  purchased  much 
fopport,  I  ihouhl  not  now  be  dbposed  to  make  the  change;  but  I  believe  that  in 
IreJaod  it  would  totally  alter  the  character  of  the  measure.     Sir,  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  distrust,  and  that  the  alteration  would  be 
eomplelely  at  variance  with  that  spirit  in  which  I  profess  to  bring  it  forward.     On 
tiiat  aeeoant,  therefore,  it  is  wholly  out  of  my  power  to  consent  to  that  alteration, 
ind  I  shall  do  all  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  to  prevail  upon  the  House  to  pass 
tbe  raeasare  in  its  present  shape,  and  as  a  permanent  grant.     Sir,  I  must  also  be 
peraitted  to  say,  witnessing  tbe  feeling  that  prevails  in  this  country,  that  I  think 
tbere  will  be  a  great  advantage  in  avoiding  the  absolute  necessity  for  an  annual 
naot  upon  this  subject.     Sir,  I  do  firmly  believe  that  by  that  means  the  present 
^ennent  will  in  a  great  measure  cease.     I  believe  that  the  example  of  the  Protestant 
popalation  of  Ireland  will  not  be  lost  upon  this  country.    We  cannot  deny  that  the 
Miog  of  the   Protestant   popuUtion   of   Ireland  with  respect  to  this   vote,    is 
mstenaliy  different  from  that  of  the  Protestant  population  of  England;  and  I  believe 
thst  one  great  advantage  of  tbe  vote  is  the  connecting  link  that  it  forms  between  the 
Pn>testant8  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  country.     Happen  what  may,  I  do 
believe  that  from  the  example  set  by  the  great  portion  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
—from  tbe  wish  which  I  believe  is  cordially  entertained  by  many,  or  at  least  a 
great  portion  of  the  Protestant  body,  to  conciliate  their  Roman  Catholic  brethren, 
ud  put  an  end  to  these  discussions— I  do  believe  that  that  wish  will  have  a  tendency 
to  abate  religions  animosity  there.     But  certainly  whatever  be  the  issue  of  the  pre- 
WDt  measure,  I  should  contemplate  with  the  greatest  pain  and  regret  the  prospect 
of  that  annual  agitation  which  must  be  the  inevitable  conseouence  of  an  annual  grant. 
Bit,  I  may  be  told  that  there  will  be  a  motion  brought  forward  to  repeal  the  bill 
io  the  next  session  of  parliament.     I  consider  if  any  such  discussion  should  then 
arise,  that  it  will  be  of  a  totally  different  character  than  if  the  vote  had  been  merely 
tt  annual  and  isolated  one.     So  much   with   respect  to  the  general   feelings  I 
ratertain  upon  the  subject,  and  which  I  thought  it  right  to  state  before  I  notice 
(he  speech  of  tbe  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Northampton.     I  must 
t^bMrve,  that  with  regard  to  my  conduct  in  1829,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  re- 
^ened  to  the  course  I  took  with  respect  to  the  removal  of  the  Roman   Catholic 
diubiliUes;  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  after  expressing  his  regret  at  the  inconsis- 
tency of  public  men,  has  referred  to-night,  as  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do,  to  the  course 
Iporsuedin  1829  with  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  bill     The  right  hon. 
geDdeman  says,  he  thinks  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  both  with  reference  to  my 
own  character,  and  that  of  the  class  to  which  I  belong,  that  of  public  men,  that  I 
did  oot  on  that  occasion  retire  from  office,  at  the  same  time  cordially  support- 
ing the  measure  for  tho  relief  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities.     Sir,  I  admit,  with  the 
right  hoo.  gentleman,  that  there  may  be  many  occasions  on  which  it  would  be  the 
<}Qt]r  of  a  public  man  to  relinquish  office,  rather  than  propose  a  measure  contrary  to 
(^  prioeiples  he  had  heretofore  supported.    I  think  the  propriety  of  his  taking  that 
eonne  muat  mainly  de|)end  upon  the  effect  which  his  retirement  might  have  upon 
tlie  sneeesa  of  the  particular  measure  which  he  believed  to  be  necessary  for  the  public 
P^.    Sir,  I  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  honourable  and  ju?t  to  do  so.     I  believe 
f^  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  late  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  fully 
justified  in  relinoiiisbinff  office  at  the  time  he  did,   and   the  right  hon.  gentle- 
nan  thinks  that  1  shouTii  have  pursued  the  same  course  in   1829.     Sir,   that  is 
pi^Beisely  the  course  I  wished  to  pursue,  and  which  I  intended  to  pursue.     Until 
within  a  month  of  the  period  when  I  myself  consented  to  bring  forward  a  mea 
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was  not  a  fear  of  the  conflict  with  him  that  induced  my  forhearanee.     It  was  tbat 
sense  of  public  duty,  with  reference  to  the  importance  of  this  measure,  and  lo  the 
effect  upon  Ireland  of  its  failure,  that  le<l  me  resolutely  to  follow  the  course  by  which 
I  can  best  secure  its  success.     But,  Sir,  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  spite  of  my 
wishes,  compels  me  to  notice  his  observations.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  says,  is  it 
not  very  humiliating  that  you  should  have  to  propose  this  measure  ?     Sir,  I  feel  do 
humiliation  in  the  discharge  of  a  public  duty.   I  should  feel  humiliated  if,  belieriog 
this  measure  to  be  of  importance  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  I  shrunk  from  proposing 
it  for  fear  I  should  be  charged  with  inconsistency.     Then  I  should  indeed  tbiok  1 
was  acting  an  unworthy  part.     But  if  I  believe  it  to  be  a  measure  calculated  to  pro- 
duce good  in  Ireland,  to  assuage  the  bitter  feeling  between  the  two  countries— if  1 
honestly  tliink  that  it  would  have  that  result,  so  far  from  feeling  any  humiliation  in 
proposing  it,  I  own  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  I  should  feel  perfectly  satisfied 
both  with  the  motives  and  with  the  act.      The  part  which  I  should  feel  to  be  humi- 
liating would  be  to  shrink  from  the  performance  of  a  public  duty,  for  fear  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  should  point  out  some  passage  in  my  life  in  order  to  charge  me  with 
inconsistency.     Now,  as  to  the  vote  to  Maynooth.     I  gave  my  support  to  it  all  the 
time  I  was  in  office.     I  voted  for  it  in  1840.    I  voted  with  the  ri&ht  hon.  gentleman. 
I  spoke  in  favour  of  it  when  he  was  silent.  I  objected  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  vote, 
when  it  was  endeavoured  to  obtain  its  discontinuance;  and  in  office,  seeing  that  I 
objected  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  vote,  supporting  that  violation  of  principle  with 
which  it  is  charged,  where  is  the  inconsistency,  instead  of  continuing  an  imperfect 
system  of  education  by  a  vote  of  X9,000  a-year,  that  I  now  advocate  an  improve- 
ment of  the  building — that  I  wish  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  education,  to  im- 
prove the  position  of  the  professors — to  give  a  decent  allowance  for  the  education  of 
the  youth — where,  I  say,  is  the  inconsi^ttency  of  this,  when  I  had  previously  voted 
for  the  continuance  of  the  grant  ?     And  who  was  it  that  said  he  could  not  conceive 
the  mind  so  frivolous  that  would  vote  for  ;£9,000  a-year,  and  object  to  a  fair  and 
sufficient  endowment  P     Who  was  it  said,  that  some  men  would  be  reconciled  to  the 
maintenance  of  professors,  provided  they  could  starve  them  ?   Why,  it  was  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  himself,  who,  wishing  to  convince  his  constituents  that  he  wa»  not 
violating  any  principle  by  supporting  the  increased  grant,  made  that  defence  of  bis 
own  conduct ;  and  then  turned  round  on  the  government  and  said,  **\Ve  were  violat- 
ing our  principles,"  not  because  we  proposed  to  take  it  from  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  but  because  we  proposed  to  transform  it  from  an  annual  vote,  which  it  had 
been  for  fifty  years,  into  a  permanent  grant,  and  increase  the  amount.     1  did  not 
make  any  comment  on  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  because  I  followed 
the  noble  lord,  who  appeared  to  me  in  a  generous  spirit  to  fulfil  that  which  I  thought 
was  at  least  a  virtual  engagement,  namely,  that  if  we  would  propose  measures  likely 
to  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  without  reference  to  party  feelings  or  interesLs 
we  knew  where  there  was  a  party  to  be  found  on  whose  support  we  could  rely.  Well, 
we  did  propose  measures  of  this  character,  and  then  the  right  hon.  gentleman  comes 
down  here  bursting  with  indignation.     1  never  saw  a  man  who  appeared  so  dissatis- 
fied with  a  proposal,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  received.     lie  would  ap- 
pear to  consider  Irish  discontent  to  be  a  particular  dominion  of  his  own.     Now, 
what  was  the  language  held  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  ?    A  motion  was  made 
by  a  noble  lord,  who  must  have  the  confidence  of  the  rights  hon.  gentleman,  on  the 
subject  of  Maynooth,  in  another  place,  and  observe  what  were  the  declarations  made 
in  the  last  session  of  parliament.   Lord  Monteagle,  a  member  of  the  late  government, 
said : — **  The  present  was  just  the  moment  when  the  government,  after  tidsing  strong 
measures  to  enforce  their  own  opinions,  and  to  put  down  views  adverse  to  their  own, 
the  present  was  the  moment  when  they  could  most  favourably  introduce  measures 
really  tending  to  improve  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Irish  people.** 

Tliere  was  not  a  word  then  of  agitation  extorting  such  measures  from  us  : — **  A 
measure  of  the  kind  he  had  now  proposed  would,  above  all  others,  have  the  highly 
beneficial  effect  of  showing  the  people  of  that  country,  that  parliament  and  the  gi>- 
vernment  sympathized  with  them  on  a  subject  upon  which  it  had  hitherto  been  eon- 
aidered  that  government  was  either  apathetic,  most  unwilling,  or  most  adverse.  Tb« 
government  might  thus  show  that  they  truly  desired  to  promote  at  once  the  spiritual 
jmd  the  temporal  advancement  of  the  people.   The  e8tabli^hment  of  Maynooth  ought 
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immediately  to  be  placed  upon  a  liigher  footing,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the  reception  and 
education  of  the  better  classes.^* 

That  was  the  language  of  the  party  opposed  to  me  in  the  coarse  of  the  last  session. 
If  we  had  done  notning — ^if  we  had  trusted  to  measures  of  coercion — if  we  had  pro- 
posed the  annual  vote  for  Maynooth,  I  am  sure  I  see  many  hoo.  gentlemen  opposite 
who  wonld  not  have  taken  such  a  course.  But  might  not  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
actuated  by  the  spirit  which  he  has  exhibited  to  night — might  he  not  have  been  the 
man  to  say,  '^  See  the  encouragement  that  hon.  gentlemen  of  the  party  opposed  to 
you  generously  gave  you  last  year  ?  They  saw  a  calm  in  Ireland — they  saw 
that  a  period  had  arrived  when  you  might  bring  forward  measures  calculated 
to  hafe  a  powerful  effect  upon  Ireland.  You  have  no  cause  for  your  apathy; 
we  encouraged  you  to  proceed — we  gave  you  notice  that  you  should  have  our 
support,  and  we  now  charge  you  with  having  abandoned  a  duty  which  you  might 
easily  have  performed,  conoistent  with  your  own  principles,  and  in  the  performance  of 
which  yeu  knew,  from  our  assurances,  you  would  have  our  support.*'  We  took  a 
liberal  coarse ;  we  improved  the  institution  and  increased  the  vote ;  and  then  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  comes  forward  and  charges  us  with  inconsistency  and  want 
ol  principle,  and  encourages,  as  much  as  he  can,  an  attempt  to  defeat  us  in  the 
measure  which  we  have  proposed — at  least  to  extract  from  it  every  party  advan- 
tage, although  he  cannot  withhold  his  support  from  it.  I  must  say.  Sir,  that  such 
conduct  is  unworthy  of  his  position  in  this  House.  I  deeply  regret  that  the  renewed 
attacks  of  the  right  hoo.  gentleman  have  obliged  me  to  make  this  reference  to  him, 
because,  while  i  make  it,  I  am  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  course  which  has  been 
pnrsued  by  the  noble  lord  and  the  party  who  support  him.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  gratitude  of  the  Irish  from  those  who  have  been  their  constant  friends.  We 
propose  this  measure  from  a  belief  that  it  vrill  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
Ireland ;  bat  it  is  not  right,  on  account  of  this  temporary  measure,  that  the  obliga- 
tions which  the  Roman  Catholics  owe  to  those  wiio  have  been  their  constant  friends, 
should  be  transferred  from  them  to  us.  Be  the  measure  what  it  may,  we  want  to 
derive  no  other  advantage  from  it  than  the  conscientious  conviction  that  we  have 
done  our  duty  in  proposing  it.  When  the  right  hon.  gentleman  talks  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  measure  being  opposed  to  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  country,  I 
would  ask  who  were  so  likely  to  suffer  from  that  feeling  as  ourselves?  Can  he 
assign  any  reason  for  the  proposal  of  tliis  measure  other  than  our  belief  that  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  Ireland  ?  What  could  have  been  easier  for  us  than  to  have  pro- 
posed the  old  vote,  and  to  have  resisted  an  increase  by  a  large  majority?  We  are 
told  that  no  one  asked  for  this  measure.  The  argument  of  some  of  my  hon.  friends 
on  this  side  of  the  House  is,  "  You  have  proposed  something  that  no  one  called  for; 
there  was  no  necessity  for  it — there  was  no  emergency."  Why,  that  is  just  what  I 
have  said.  I  say  it  is  a  contrast  to  the  series  of  past  concessions.  So  far  from  its 
being  the  result  of  agitation,  it  is  the  spontaneous,  the  voluntary  act  of  her  Majesty's 
government.  And  let  me  tell  you,  that  is  the  cause  why  it  is  producing  such  an 
effect  in  Ireland ;  why  it  is  producing  there  a  feeling  of  contentment  and  gratitude. 
It  is  much  more  appreciated  by  those  who  have  abstained  from  joining  the  ranks  of 
repeal,  and  who  have  kept  aloof  from  high  feeling.  It  is  felt  by  them,  that  the  go- 
vernment have  been  influenced  by  feelings  of  kindness  and  conciliation  to  them.  It 
is  brought  forward  in  the  spirit  with  which  the  endowment  act  was  introduced  last 
session.  We  are  now  actuated  by  the  same  feeling,  by  the  same  motives.  But  it 
seems  that  the  fear  of  America  has  had  some  effect.  If  I  used  an  equivocal  expres- 
sion on  a  former  occasion,  do  not  the  facts  speak  for  themselves  ?  Have  we  altered 
this  measure  in  the  slightest  degree  in  consequence  of  the  message  of  the  President? 
Has  not  my  right  hon.  friend  (Sir  James  Graham)  correctly  stated  that  the  outline  of 
this  measure  was  prepared  in  November  last,  when  we  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
dUcussion  on  the  subject  of  the  Oregon  territory  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  close  ? 
Did  not  the  late  President  refuse  to  present  the  papers  to  the  senate,  because  he  said 
be  was  of  opinion  that  the  negotiations  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination? It  was  at  that  period  that  this  measure  was  prepared.  The  speech  of 
the  present  President  did  not  induce  us  to  add  one  shilling  to  the  grant,  or  alter  the 
measore  in  any  way  that  would  be  likely  to  make  it  more  acceptable  to  the  people 
of  Ireland.    But  sedng  the  temper  with  which  it  was  received  ii)  Ireland,  after  it 
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had  been  proposed,  was  it  not  natural  for  mc  to  say  that  I  did  rejoice,  after  having 
been  compelled  to  use  the  expressions  which  I  did,  in  consequence  of  the  motion  iti 
the  noble  lord — was  it  not,  I  a>k,  natural  that  I  should  say  I  rejoiced  to  see  il>o 
altered  feeling*  which  prevailed  in  Ireland,  satisfied,  as  I  was,  that  thb  measure  «a» 
likely  to  prove  a  message  of  peace  ?  But  can  the  right  hon.  gentleman  infer  from 
that,  that  the  fear  of  America  had  any  reference  to  our  proposal  uf  this  measured 
Sir,  this  measure  has  not  been  extorted  from  us  by  agitation.  We  showed  a  resolu- 
tion to  contend  against  agitation  with  such  means  as  the  law  of  the  land  afforded  u> 
without  desiring  to  apply  to  parliament  for  any  increased  powers;  and,  with  regani 
to  the  threateniogs  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I  hate  only  to  observe, 
that  his  language  had  no  influence  whatever  on  our  conduct  towards  Ireland.  S-> 
much  for  the  construction  that  has  been  put  upon  the  speech  which  I  made  tiie 
other  night.  Sir,  I  certainly  will  not  enter,  on  the  present  occasion,  and  at  the 
present  hour,  into  the  great  question  to  which  the  hon.  member  has,  by  motitm, 
directed  the  attention  of  the  House.  I  think  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better 
for  the  hon.  gentleman  to  have  brought  forward  a  substantive  moUon  on  this  sab- 
ject,  rather  than  to  have  confined  himself  to  a  proposal  for  taking  some  £2SM^ 
from  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church  for  the  endowment  of  Maynooth.  I 
gave  my  opinion  fully  last  session  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church.  1  did  not 
on  that  occasion  state,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  has  alleged,  I  disregarded  the  cooi- 
pact.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  I  threw  that  compact  overboard ;  but  so  far  fnini 
that  being  the  case,  I  distinctly  stated  at  that  time,  that  so  far  as  a  compact  bftd 
weight  iu  such  a  matter,  that  compact  weighed  fully  with  me  in  regard  to  the 
Established  Church.  But  I  added,  that  I  would  not  rest  the  defence  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  in  Irtland  merely  on  that  compact — that  I  thought  it  would  be 
unwise  to  rest  the  defence  of  the  church  merely  on  a  compact — ^but  that  1  considered 
it  would  be  wise  to  show,  and  I  thought  it  could  be  shown,  that  the  establishment 
generally  would  justify  the  maintenance  of  that  church,  and  tl:at  I  did  not  there- 
fore wish  to  rest  it  on  the  ground  of  compact  alone.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  on  some 
other  occasion  brings  forward  a  substantive  motion  on  this  subject,  I  shall  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  meet  him,  and  to  show  the  grounds  on  which  I  have  come  to  tlje 
same  conclusion  with  Burke,  with  Sir  John  Newport,  with  Mr.  Grattan,  with  Lord 
Plunkett,  and  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Roman  Catholics  them- 
selves, as  well  as  with  their  most  tried  friends,  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  fur 
Edinburgh  says,  that  all  those  who  vote  against  the  motion  of  the  hon.  geotleoian 
must  be  in  favour  of  the  Established  Church  iu  Ireland,  and  that  all  those  who  su|r- 
purt  that  motion  roust  be  in  favour  of  the  total  deittruction  of  the  ebtablishmeot. 
I  must  say,  that  I  do  not  think  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  justified  in  putting 
the  (question  in  that  position,  considering  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  vote  Kihich  is 
required  to  be  given — ^and  earnestly  as  the  present  measure  has  been  proposed,  so 
earnestly  do  I  ho;>e  that  it  may  not  be  encumbered  with  such  a  proposal  as  that 
made  by  the  hon.  gentleman.  How  has  the  measure  been  received  in  Ireland  'f 
Contrast  the  feelings  in  Ireland  with  the  feelings  that  have  been  manife?ited  in  this 
country.  When  I  proposed  this  measure,  I  certainly  did  not  look,  as  the  sole  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  it,  to  the  fact  of  some  £26,000  a-year  being  given  to 
Maynooth.  I  believed  that  the  measure  would  be  considered  satisfactory  to  tlje 
Roman  Catholics,  and  that  it  would  be  received  by  them^-as  in  point  of  fact  it  bu 
been  reeeivetl  by  them — not  as  a  concession,  not  as  a  boon,  but  as  an  indication  «>f 
kindly  feelings  towards  theiu  and  towards  Ireland  by  the  government  and  the  Iegi:^• 
lature.  I  confess  I  thought  also,  that  the  mear^ure  would  have  been  favourab!r 
received  by  the  Protestants,  and  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  promote  a  better 
feeling  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  iu  Ireland.  Sir.  it  has  had  that 
effinst.  How  few  are  (he  petitions  that  have  been  received  from  Ireland  against  tlie 
measure !  In  fact,  I  doubt  whether  there  have  not  been  as  many  petitions  from 
Ireland  in  favour  of  the  measure  as  against  it.  I  do  think  it  most  honourable  to 
the  Protestant  feeling  in  Ireland,  that  so  many  members  of  the  Established  (Church 
have  come  forward,  forgetting  their  past  animosities,  forgetting  their  former  cauxM 
of  difference,  advising  you  to  pass  this  measure,  and  rejoicing  in  ao  act  of  liberality, 
and,  aa  they  consider  it,  of  justice,  towards  their  Roman  Catholic  fellov-aubjeLts. 
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I  ih  think  that  the  passing  of  the  act  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  proposed  will 
have  that  desirable  eftect.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Protestants  who 
liafe  petitioned  in  favour  of  the  measure  expected,  when  they  did  so,  that  it  would 
be  passed  in  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  brought  forward.  They  certainly  did 
Dot  eoQ template  that  the  House  would  take  the  funds  tliat  were  proposed  to  be  given  for 
the  support  of  May  nooth  from  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church.  They  rejoice 
in  the  measure  as  an  act  of  liberality — not  that  they  care  for  the  money,  or  attached 
any  great  importance  to  a  vote  of  «£26  000,  but  they  rejoice  in  it  as  a  proof  of  the  kindly 
fediogs  that  are  entertained  by  the  government  and  the  legislature  towards  their  Roman 
Caiholic  fellow-countrymen.  I  do  not  say  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  intends  to  in- 
terrupt this  kindly  feeling.  I  entirely  repudiate,  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
anj  such  dishonourable  views ;  but  still  I  think  that,  if  we  are  now  to  announce  to 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  that  we  mean  to  alter  the  character  of  the  measure,  and 
are  prepared  to  take  this  grant  for  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Established  Church,  the  kindly  feeling  that  now  manifests  itself  on  their  part 
io  favour  of  the  grant  will  cease,  and  we  may  expect  to  find  opposition  instead  of 
eounteoance  firom  them.  Sir,  I  rose,  however,  loss  to  expatiate  on  such  topics  than 
to  deoy  utterly  the  justice  of  that  construction  which  was  put  upon  my  words ;  and 
if  1  have  been  diverted  from  the  course  which  I  meant  to  pursue,  if  I  have  said  one 
word  throwLog  impediments  in  the  way  of  any  geutleman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  giving  his  support  to  this  measure,  on  account  of  any  reference  to  the  lan- 
guage which  has  been  mentioned — I  deeply  regret  that  circumstance;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  felt  that  I  had  no  alternative,  after  the  repetition  of  the  taunt  of  the  right  hon. 
geatleman,  but  to  satisfy  him  by  noticing  his  attacks.  But,  sir,  while  I  give  hon. 
gt^Dtlemen  opposite  entire  credit  for  the  motives  which  induce  them  to  support  this 
motion,  and  while  I  am  quite  willing  to  transfer  to  them,  on  account  of  their  uni- 
form advocacy  of  Roman  Cutholic  claims,  all  the  merit  which  is  due  to  our  proposal, 
sn<l  ali  the  gratitude  of  the  Roman  Catholics  arising  from  it,  still  ray  anxiety  remains 
Qimbate<),  that  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling  in  Ireland,  this  measure  may 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  House.  I  hope,  therefore,  the  hon.  gentleman  will  not 
succeed  in  his  motion.  I  also  hope  that  other  motions  in  opposition  to  this  measure 
loay  be  equally  unsuccessful.  The  motion  of  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  particular,  seems  expressly  fitted  to  meet  the 
«L«hes  of  those  who  are  willing  that  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  College  of  May- 
nooth should  be  taken  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church.  It  was  perfectly 
open  tu  my  hon.  friend  to  take,  as  the  ground  of  his  amendment,  the  principle  that 
lite  vote  ought  to  be  annual  instead  of  permanent;  or  my  hon.  friend  might  have 
objected  to  any  increase  of  the  vote  at  all ;  but,  instead  of  adopting  either  of  these 
roorses,  be  has  given  notice  of  the  motion  which  will  compel  hon.  members  who  wish 
t^  see  the  funds  for  the  purpose  of  this  grant  taken  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  not  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  or  by  an  annual  vote  of  parlia- 
iseot,  to  vote  with  him.  [Mr.  Law  expressed  his  dissent.]  Surely  my  hon.  friend 
(i<ie4  not  mean  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  view  which  I  have  taken  ot  his  amend- 
ment. The  motion  of  my  hon.  friend  is,  that  the  fund  necessary  for  the  support  of 
^layoooth  shall  not  be  taken  out  of  the  consolidated  fund.  It  is  not  that  it  shall  be 
^oted  annually  by  parliament,  but  that  it  shall  not  be  taken  in  the  particular  manner 
proposed  by  the  government.  [Mr.  Law :  Read  the  terms  of  the  motion.]  The 
notice  stands  thus  in  the  book— ^*  Mr.  Law — On  the  motion  for  going  into  committee 
on  Maynooth  College  bill,  to  move  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the 
several  sums  of  money  proposed  to  be  payable  by  this  bill,  and  the  schedule  thereto 
tnoexed,  sliall  not  be  charged  upon  or  payable  by  tiie  commissioners  of  her  Miyesty^s 
treasury,  oat  of  the  consolidated  fund  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland." 

•  The  terms  of  the  motion  are— not  that  the  amount  shall  be  voted  annually  by  par- 
Haaoent,  but  simply  that  it  shall  not  be  taken  out  of  the  consolidated  fund.  Now  I 
vaot  to  know,  how  can  any  hon.  gentleman  refuse  to  vote  for  that  motion  who 
wishes  to  see  the  amount  taken  from  the  funds  of  the  Established  Church;  or  whether 
^J  hon.  friend  would  not^appear  to  be  satisfied,  if  he  can,  by  a  combination  of  parties 
t'i' extremely  opfiosite  views,  succeed  in  defeating  this  measure  f  I  wish  to  see  those 
vbo  desire  to  defeat  this  measure  divide  on  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
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I  (!o  think  it  is  perfect] j  considtent  that  hon.  friends  of  mine  who  diaseot  from  the 
measure,  or  wish  for  its  withdrawal,  to  object  altogether  to  the  grant,  or  to  take  tlie 
sense  of  the  House  on  the  propriety  of  increasing  it.  I  think  it  perfectly  fair  for 
hon.  gpentlemen  opposite,  who  consider  that  the  revenues  of  the  EstaUished  Church 
ought  to  supply  the  funds  proposed  to  be  given  to  Maynooth  College,  to  make  a 
motion  to  that  effect,  though  at  the  same  time  I  trust  there  are  many  hon.  gentle- 
men who,  agreeing  in  the  principle  contended  for  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  yet  eonsider 
it  on  the  whole  ^tter,  having  regard  to  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Irehind  since 
the  measure  has  been  proposed,  to  forego  their  peculiar  principles,  in  order  to  insure 
the  passing  of  the  measure  rather  than  see  it  defeated.  But  I  do  not  believe  thst 
any  permanent  good  can  be  derived  to  any  party  from  the  defeat  of  the  measure  by 
a  combination  of  men  of  opposite  feelings  and  principles.  I  do  hope,  therefore,  th;U 
if  there  be  a  majority  of  the  House  who  do  not  agree  entirely  in  this  measure,  but 
who  consider  that  some  better  plan  might  be  proposed,  yet,  on  the  whole,  pfeferrin^ 
that  it  should  pass  to  its  failure,  will  give  her  Majesty^s  government  tbeir  support 
on  the  present  occasion ;  and  when  the  bill  is  disposed  of,  if  you  are  then  iocltned  to 
censure  our  conduct — if  you  think  that  measures  of  this  kind  had  better  be  proposed 
by  those  who  consistently  supported  the  Catholic  claims,  then  take  yoor  course,  aod 
we  are  perfectly  prepared  to  abide  by  the  result.  But  believing  this  measure  to  be 
necessary,  and  knowing  that  it  would  meet  with  opposition,  we  thought  it  a  more 
manly,  more  honourable,  course  towards  the  House,  towards  hon.  members  of  the 
opposite  party,  as  well  as  towards  our  own  friends,  and  also  towards  the  people  of 
Ireland,  that  we  should  encounter  the  stream  of  public  indignation,  rather  than  that 
we  should  shrink  from  the  discharge  of  our  public  duty,  and,  from  a  fear  of  bein^ 
taunted  with  inconsistency,  refuse  to  take  the  course  which  we  thought  required  by 
the  public  interest. 

On  a  division,  the  numbers  were;  Ayes,  322 ;  Noes,  148  ;  majority,  174.  The 
House  then  went  into  committee,  proformA,  and  resumed;  committee  to  rit  again. 

April  28,  1845. 

The  resolution  of  the  committee  on  the  grant  from  the  consolidated  fund  for 
Maynooth  was  reported.  On  the  question  that  it  be  read  a  second  time, — Mr.  La« 
moved  as  an  amendment  ^^That  the  report  be  taken  into  further  consideration  that 
day  six  months." 

Sib  Robert  Pebl  said :  Sir,  as  I  have  already  had  the  opportunity  on  three  sevenl 
occasions  of  suting  fully  to  the  House  the  motives  that  have  influenced  her  Majesty's 
government  in  introducing  this  measure,  and  their  general  views  respecting  it,  and 
of  answering  questions  put  to  me  in  tlie  course  of  the  debate  as  to  their  ulterior 
objects,  I  shall  think  it  unnecessary  on  this,  the  fourth  occasion,  to  trouble  the  House 
with  many  observations.  Sir,  I  consider  the  present  motion  to  be  precisely  the 
same  as  that  which  we  discussed  upon  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  the  member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  distinctly  avovd 
that  his  object  is  to  defeat  the  measure.  The  issue,  therefore,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, is  precisely  the  same  as  that  for  which  we  contended  on  the  second  reading 
(if  the  bill,  and  those  who  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  will,  I  think, 
feel  themselves  under  an  equal  obligation  to  vote  now  against  the  proposition  of  the 
lion,  and  learned  gentleman.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  proposal  was 
supported  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Ashton-under-Lyne.  fbat  boo. 
gentleman,  I  understand,  is  the  organ  and  representative  of  the  great  txxiy  of 
public  opinion  in  this  country  which  is  not  unfriendly  to  the  voluntary  principle; 
and  yet  I  was  surprised  to  hear  in  the  course  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  geotk- 
man,  that  if  this  measure  had  been  proposed  originally  by  me^if  this  grant,  instead 
of  being  brought  forward  as  a  permanent,  had  been  proposed  as  an  annual  one;  or 
if  I  now  consented,  instead  of  proposing  a  permanent  measure,  to  ask  for  an  annual 
grant,  that  he  should  be  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  that  proposal,  to  grant  the  whole 
sum  which  I  propose  of  ;£26,000,  if  it  were  merely  an  annnal  vote,  although  he  feels 
it  his  duty  to  contend  with  the  utmost  vehemence  against  it  as  a  permanent  vote. 
Now,  Sir,  I  cannot  reconcile  the  hon.  gentleman's  opinions  upon  the  voluntary 
principle  with  his  readiness  to  support  the  vote  of  an  annual  grant;  and  I  caaoot 
understand  how,  against  the  spirit  of  at  least  the  great  majority  of  those  who  have 
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pRf^oted  petitions  agaiDst  this  bill,  if  we  merely  make  the  change  of  converting  the 
fute  from  a  pemuinent  to  an  annual  one,  he  would  support  the  measure.  Sir,  I 
think  there  is  little  difference  in  point  of  principle  between  the  raising  the  sum  of 
i26.000  yearly,  or  embodying  it  in  a  bill  permanently.  1  think  the  former  would 
amount  to  almost  as  strong  an  engagement  on  onr  part-^nnless  there  were  some  very 
itroog  and  conclusive  reasons  for  its  withdrawal-^as  to  propose  now  a  vote  of 
X26,O0O  permanently;  and  that  it  wouM,  in  point  of  fact,  be  virtually  an  engage* 
meat  for  its  continuance  little  less  binding  than  if  we  inserted  it  in  a  permanent  bill. 
But  I  cannot  consent  to  purchase  the  hon.  gentleman^s  support  by  making  that 
chaoge.  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  it  would  purchase  little  support  from 
those  hon.  gentlemen  who  disapprove  of  the  grant ;  and  even  if  it  purchased  mucli 
support,  I  should  not  now  be  disposed  to  make  the  change;  but  I  believe  that  in 
Ireland  it  would  totally  alter  the  character  of  the  measure.  Sir,  I  believe  that  it 
woold  he  considered  as  an  indication  of  distrust,  and  that  the  alteration  would  be 
completely  at  variance  with  that  spirit  in  which  I  profess  to  bring  it  forward.  On 
that  aecount,  therefore,  it  is  wholly  out  of  my  power  to  consent  to  that  alteration, 
and  I  shall  do  all  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  to  prevail  upon  the  House  to  pass 
the  measure  in  its  present  shape,  and  as  a  permanent  grant.  Sir,  I  must  also  be 
permitted  to  say,  witnessing  the  feeling  that  prevails  in  this  country,  that  I  think 
there  will  be  a  great  advantage  in  avoiding  the  absolute  necessity  for  an  annual 
grant  upon  this  subject.  Sir,  I  do  firmly  believe  that  by  that  means  the  present 
ferment  will  in  a  great  measure  cease.  I  believe  that  the  example  of  the  Protestant 
population  of  Ireland  will  not  be  lost  upon  this  country.  We  cannot  deny  that  the 
feeling  of  the  Protestant  population  of  Ireland  with  respect  to  this  vote,  is 
matenally  different  from  that  of  the  Protestant  population  of  England;  and  I  believe 
that  one  great  advantage  of  the  vote  is  the  connecting  link  that  it  forms  between  the 
Protestants  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  country.  Happen  what  may,  I  do 
believe  that  from  the  example  set  by  the  great  portion  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
—from  the  wish  which  I  believe  is  cordially  entertained  by  many,  or  at  least  a 
great  portion  of  the  Protestant  body,  to  conciliate  their  Roman  Catholic  brethren, 
and  put  an  end  to  these  discussions — I  do  believe  that  that  wish  will  have  a  tendency 
to  abate  religious  animosity  there.  But  certainly  whatever  be  the  issue  of  the  pre- 
sent measure,  I  should  contemplate  with  the  greatest  pain  and  regret  the  prospect 
of  that  annual  agitation  which  must  be  the  inevitable  consecjuence  of  an  annual  grant. 
Sir,  1  may  be  told  that  there  will  be  a  motion  brought  forward  to  repeal  the  bill 
in  the  next  session  of  parliament.  I  consider  if  any  such  discussion  should  then 
arise,  that  it  will  be  of  a  totally  different  character  than  if  the  vote  had  been  merely 
an  annual  and  isolated  one.  So  much  with  respect  to  the  general  feelings  I 
entertain  npon  the  subject,  and  which  I  thought  it  right  to  state  before  I  notice 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Northampton.  I  must 
observe,  that  with  re^ird  to  my  conduct  in  1829,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  re- 
ferred to  the  course  1  took  with  respect  to  the  removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
dtsabtlities;  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  after  expressing  his  regret  at  the  inconsis- 
tency of  pnblie  men,  has  referred  to-night,  as  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do,  to  the  course 
I  pnrraedin  1829  with  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  bill.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  says,  he  thinks  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  both  with  reference  to  my 
ovn  diameter,  and  that  of  the  class  to  which  I  belong,  that  of  public  men,  that  I 
did  not  on  that  occasion  retire  from  office,  at  the  same  time  cordially  support- 
ing the  measure  for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities.  Sir,  I  admit,  with  the 
right  hoo.  gentleman,  that  there  may  be  many  occasions  on  which  it  would  be  the 
doty  of  a  public  man  to  relinquish  office,  rather  than  propose  a  measure  contrary  to 
the  principles  he  had  heretofore  supported.  I  think  the  propriety  of  his  taking  that 
eourK  must  mainly  de])eod  upon  the  effect  which  his  retirement  might  have  upon 
the  sDccess  of  tbe  particular  measure  which  he  believed  to  be  necessary  for  the  public 
good.  Sir,  I  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  honourable  and  ju9t  to  do  so.  I  believe 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  late  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  fully 
justified  in  relinmiishing  office  at  the  time  he  did,  and  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man  thinks  that  I  should  have  pursued  the  same  course  in  1829.  Sir,  that  is 
pndsely  the  course  I  wished  to  pursue,  and  which  I  intended  to  pursue.  Until 
vitliin  a  month  of  the  period  when  I  myself  consented  to  bring  forward  a  mea* 
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sure  for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilitie.^,  I  did  contemplate  reCtremimt 
from  office,  not  because  I  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  proposing  the  mea- 
sure— not  because  I  feared  the  ciiarge  of  inconsistency — not  because  1  was  not 
prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  private  friendship  and  political  connection;  but 
because  honestly  believing  that  my  retirement  might  promote  the  success  of  the 
measure  which  I  then  thought  necessary,  I  thought  I  might  assist  my  noble  frieod 
in  carrying  that  measure  were  I  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  office,  and  to  give, 
as  I  intemied,  a  cordial  support  in  my  private  capacity  to  that  measure.  But, 
Sir,  when  did  I  change  my  opinion?  I  changed  it  when  it  was  demon* 
St  rated  to  me  that  it  was  necessary  I  should  make  the  sacrifice — that  I  sbonM 
retain  office;  but  when  it  was  shown  to  me  that,  however  humble  my  abilities 
might  be,  yet  considering  the  situation  which  I  held,  that  with  my  retirement 
from  office  the  carrying  of  that  measure  would  become  totally  impossible; 
when  it  was  proved  to  me  that  there  were  objections  in  the  higliest  quarter  which 
could  not  be  overcome,  unless  I  was  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  much  that 
was  dear  to  me;  when  it  was  intimated  to  me  by  my  noble  friend,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  highest  authorities  of  the  Church  of  England  to  ofier  the  most  de- 
cided o{^osition  to  the  measure ;  when  my  noble  friend  intimated  to  nae  that  be 
thought,  if  I  (lersevered  in  my  intention  to  retire,  success  wa^  out  of  tlie  question ; 
it  was  then  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  ^^  I  will  not  expose  oihen  to  the  obloquy 
and  the  suspicion  from  which  I  myself  shrink.  I  know  ail  the  consequences  of  my 
being  the  person  to  propose  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  from  their  preseot 
disabilities;  but  the  moment  lam  convinced  that  the  obstructions  to  the  8ucce»9 
of  the  measure  will  be  infinitely  increased  by  my  retirement,  then  I  will  set  ti'c 
example  of  making  the  sacrifice,  and,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may,  I  will 
propose  the  measure/*  Sir.  these  are  the  facts  of  tlie  case,  and  I  must  aay,  that  I 
do  think  I  acted  a  more  honourable  part  in  consenting  to  retain  office  and  proposinpr 
that  measure — that  I  took  a  part  more  for  the  character  of  a  public  man,  than  if  I 
had  said  to  my  sovereign  and  my  colleagues,  **  You  shall  be  exposed  to  the  obloqay 
of  proposing  this  measure  while  you  still  retain  office ;  I  will  advise  the  Crown  to 
give  its  assent  to  the  measure,  but  I  will  shrink  from  the  resi)onsibility  of  brioj^iot; 
it  forward."  Sir,  whatever  taunts  may  now  be  thrown  out — I  must  say  that  bt.- 
lioving  this  measure  advantageous  to  the  public — foreseeing  the  opposition  with 
which  it  was  likely  to  be  encountered,  I  now,  in  spite  of  all  these  taunts  and  sar- 
casms, again  say,  that  I  think  it  is  more  becoming  in  me  to  propose  this  roeasurr. 
and  submit  to  its  consequences,  rather  than  say,  ^'^  I  think  it  necessary ;  but  I 
advise  you  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  House  to  come  forward  ami  expose  yourselves 
to  the  responsibility  of  prop«)sing:  it."  So  much.  Sir,  for  the  princii^  on  which  I 
think  public  men  ought  to  act  in  retainin^^  office.  If  I  believed  now  that  my  re- 
linquishment of  office  would  facilitate  the  carrying  of  this  measure,  I  should 
unhesitatingly  prefer  the  relinquishment  of  t>fiice  to  the  loss  of  this  measure.  Sir, 
with  respect  to  the  reference  made  hy  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for 
Perth,  to  an  intenriew  which  took  place,  seven  years  ago,  with  a  deputation  from  tlic 
Church  of  Scotland,  I  must  say,  thnt  of  that  deputation  I  have  so  imperfect  a 
recollection,  that  until  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Priiigle)  rose  to  speak,  or  at  least  until 
he  referred  to  it  himself,  I  hail  not  the  least  idea  that  he  was  one  of  that  deputation. 
I  think  the  right  hon.  gentleman  says  tliat  it  was  seven  yean  since  that  ioterriew. 
Now,  I  mus^  say,  that  when  he  stated  that  a  reverend  divine  had  taken  a  note  of 
what  had  passed  on  that  occasion — I  must  say,  that  I  wisli  he  had  given  me  an 
opportunity  of  stating  at  the  time,  whether  I  acquiesced  or  not  in  his  statemeot.  I 
should  liked  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  revising  the  wl>ole  of  that  conversation. 
Sir,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  I  stated  then  that  I  tlkought  the  EIstabluih«d 
Church  of  Scotland  had  a  common  cause  with  the  Established  Church  of  England 
—that  I  thought  the  cause  of  establishments  as  dissevered  from  the  votuntanr 
principle,  was  a  common  cause.  No  doubt  1  stated  then  what  I  feel  now — my 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  faith  I  profess.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doube^  aU<i. 
althongh  I  have  no  record  of  the  conversation,  no  recollection  of  the  prooeedii^ — 
but,  seeing  that  at  the  time  a  religious  fiame  was  excited  throughout  the  cootioent 
— seeing  that  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Prussia,  a  great  deal  of  religious  ezeitc- 
ment  prevailed — ^I  do  believe  that  I  viewed  with  the  greatest  itneasiness  and  alarm 
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the  prospect  of  a  religious  contest  in  this  coantry.  I  ihink  it  probable  that  I  said, 
foreseeiog  from  the  disputes  in  the  Prussian  States  that  there  might  be  a  great 
struggle  for  ascendancy  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics — that  I  feared 
the  approaching  reviTal  of  those  times  when,  instead  of  being  engaged  in  political 
conflicts,  we  should  be  engaged  in  such  religious  disputes  as  agitated  Ekirope  three 
haodred  years  ago.  Sir,  of  this  I  am  confident,  that  I  said  nothing  to  encourage 
Lostility  towards  the  Roman  Catholics.  I  never  heard  of  that  conversation,  from  the 
time  of  its  taking  place  till  the  present  moment — and  it  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
seven  years  since — nor  did  I  ever  hear  a  whisper  of  it  till  I  saw  it  in  the  newspapers. 
Jsir,  with  respect  to  these  expressions  about  "  Popery,"  I  must  say  that  they  are  very 
euntrary  to  the  language  1  had  been  always  in  the  habit  of  using.  It  is  very  easy 
for  a  man,  speaking  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  substitute  the  word  **  Popery,"  and 
we  have  been  told  that  there  is  no  difference  between  them ;  but  as  the  matter  took 
place  seven  years  ago,  I  can  only  say  that,  having  no  recollection  of  it,  I  cannot 
acquiesce  in  the  correctness  of  the  report  of  the  rev.  gentleman.  I  should  like  to 
have  heard  the  interlocutory  observations ;  but,  in  short,  I  cannot  undertake,  when 
the  rev.  gentleman  says  he  made  a  note  of  it  at  the  time,  to  recollect  thb  precise 
expressions.  I  never  since  made  any  reference  to  it ;  and,  considering  how  my  time 
has  been  occupied  for  the  last  seven  years,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  an  unqualified  and  decisive  assent  to  the  hon.  gentleman^s  version  of  my  words, 
i  have  no  recollection  of  them  ;  but  I  greatly  doubt  whether  any  of  the  observations 
1  made  bad  precisely  the  meaning  which  he  has  attributed  to  them.  Sir,  this  I  know, 
that  during  the  whole  time  I  was  O))posed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  I  never 
encouraged  the  presentation  of  a  single  petition  against  them — £  never  raised  a 
''No  Popery"  cry — I  advised  those  who  consulted  me  to  leave  it  all  to  the  deliberate 
eoQsideration  of  the  legislature — and  I  never  was  a  party  to  any  cry  which  might 
iiBpede  the  progress  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  Sir,  I  must  say,  that  if  it  was  my 
object  to  form  a  combination  against  Po{)ery,  and  to  obstruct  the  views  of  her 
Majesty's  late  government,  it  is  remarkable  that  I  volunteered  to  come  forward, 
session  after  session,  to  support  this  grant  to  Maynooth ;  that  in  1841  I  did  all  I 
could  to  prevail  on  my  hon.  friends  who  were  adverse  to  the  grant,  not  to  press  it 
to  a  division,  but  to  permit  the  vote  to  pass,  a:.d  I  said  I  would  not  be  a  party  to 
any  opposition  to  it.  Sir,  the  general  temper  in  which  I  spoke  may  be  presumed 
from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  now  an  hon.  baronet,  opposite,  who  spoke 
after  mc,  and  who  in  1841  could  not  be  considered  as  very  friendly  to  our  party. 
h  referring  to  my  speech,  the  hon.  gentleman  made  these  observations: — "I  think 
it  would  be  more  prudent  fur  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  right  hun.  gentleman  the  meml)er  for  Tamworth,  who  has  done  himself  so  much 
hoQour  by  the  course  he  has  dared  to  take  on  this  question,  and  for  which  he  will 
doubtless  gain  credit  out  of  doors." 

Then  with  respect  to  this  vote  for  Maynooth,  when  I  was  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
ID  1813, 1  proposed  it  to  the  House;  and  in  1841,  when  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
'^Hgious  excitement,  and  when  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  course  that  would  be 
pttritQed  by  her  Majesty's  government,  and  more  especially  with  regard  to  their 
religious  policy  towards  Ireland  in  1841, 1  did  not  shrink  from  avowing  my  opinions 
in  favour  of  that  vote.  I  said  that  we  had  entered  into  a  virtual  and  substantial 
engagement,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  parliament,  without  hurting  and  wound- 
iog  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  to  withdraw  that  which  had 
^n  continued  to  them  for  nearly  forty  years.  Sir,  in  saying  this,  I  entertain  all 
my  former  feelings  and  opinions  with  respect  to  the  faith  to  which  I  belong ;  and  I 
do  Iwlieve  that  the  vote  1  proj)ose  is  not  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  Protestants 
nf  Ireland,  either  with  a  view  to  their  temporal  or  religious  principles.  Sir,  I 
thiok  it  utterly  impossible  to  withhold  this  grant:  I  cannot  advise  the  course  which 
1^  been  suggested  by  the  right  hon  gentleman,  the  member  for  the  University  of 
('3nibridge---he  calls  upon  us  to  protect  existing  interests,  but  warns  us  against  any 
aliiaoce  with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Sir,  I  believe  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  generally  are  very  indifferent  as  to  any  alliance  with  the  stare;  but  how  the 
bfjn.  gentleman  could  suppose  that  her  ^Majesty's  governnient  would  come  forward 
umI  advise  that  this,  whether  it  be  an  alliance  or  a  connection,  or  whatever  term 
yw  may  ^ply  to  it,  should  now  be  dissolved — that  we  should  protect  existing 
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interests  merely  b^  withholding  any  future  grant,  and  giving  some  principal  sum 
which  might  provide  for  the  claims  of  that  body — with  regard  to  that  I  can  only  sav, 
that  it  is  utterly  out  of  my  power  to  be  a  party  to  such  a  proposition.     I  thiok  such 
a  course  would  be  implying  distrust,  and  subjecting  to  imputations,  which  I  for  one 
cannot  be  a  party  to.     Sir,  I  do  not  bring  forward  this  measure  under  the  futile 
pretence  that  it  will  promote  the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland — I  do  not  bring  it 
forward  under  the  supposition  that  it  will  undermine  the  Roman  Catholic  religion— 
I  do  not  propose  it  with  any  such  views ;  but  I  believe  it  will  produce  an  effect  upon 
the  feelings  of  those  who  will  be  the  recipients  of  the  g^ant — tliat  it  will  dispose 
them  to  think  more  kindly  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  that  they  will  not  retire 
from  Maynooth  receiving  your  bounty  and  yet  indignant  at  your  parsimony.    Sir, 
I  say  it  is  unworthy  of  this  country  to  propose  to  give  the  means  of  education  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland,  and  then  to  give  them  a  pittance  which  is 
only  calculated  to  excite  angry  feelings,  and  make  them  dissatisfied  with  the  niggard- 
liness  of  your  vote.     Sir,  in  that  respect  I  feel  that  the  spirit  in  which  the  grant  has 
been  made,  the  confidence  which  it  has  evinced,  the  refusal  to  interfere  with  the 
doctrines  or  tenets  of  that  religion,  will  make  it  still  more  acceptable ;  and  I  believe 
that  Protestantbm  will  derive  greater  advantages  on  account  of  the  cordial  feeling 
with  which  the  grant  has  been  conferred,  than  if  we  continued  to  vote  a  sum  ^ 
i£9,000  annually ;  and  therefore  it  is  that,  with  strong  regard  and  attaebm«it  to 
the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion,  I  feel  myself  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  this 
grant.     Sir,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  deeply  regret  the  manifestation  of  public 
feeling  which  has  been  evinced  in  this  country.     I  will  not  say  that  I  was  prepared 
for  it  to  the  full  extent  to  which  it  has  gone.     The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  hat 
has  referred  to  it,  and  has  expressed  his  apprehension  that  the  feeling  between  Ire- 
land and  this  country  may  be  exasperated  by  what  has  passed.     Sir,  I  can  only  say 
for  myself,  that  the  manifestation  of  that  feeling  in  this  country,  much  as  I  respect 
the  public  feeling  here — ^but  that  manifestation  of  it  is  far  from  inducing  me  to  relax 
in  the  course  which  I  have  pursued,  and  it  will  only  impose  an  additional  obligation 
on  me  to  persevere  steadily  in  the  course  I  have  adopted — I  do  not  say  in  rit^atioo 
and  opposition  to  popular  opinion,  for  I  have  no  desire  to  run  counter  to  it ;  but  this 
I  feel,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prove  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  that  the 
manifestation  of  that  feeling  should  not  induce  public  men  to  swen'e  from  the  cour^ 
which,  at  any  rate,  appears  to  have  produced  kindly  feelings  among  those  in  whose 
favour  it  is  to  be  given.     Sir,  I  fear  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  satisfy  altogether 
the  expectations  of  my  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects.     From  the  avowals  which 
are  made  of  what  is  necessary  for  their  satisfaction,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  fear 
it  will  be  impossible,  if  tbe$e  are  their  expectations,  entirely  to  satisfy  them ;  but  of 
this  I  will  give  them  the  assurance,  that,  in  office  or  out  of  office,  that  which  I  have 
undertaken  to  do,  I  will  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  fulfil.     It  may  l>e  short  of  their 
expectations ;  but  they  never  shall  have  cause  to  charge  me  with  abandoning  their 
interests,  to  the  extent  to  which  1  feel,  consistently  with  my  public  duty,  I  can 
promote  them. 

Amendment  negatived;   the  resolution  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  Maynooth  College  bill. 


CORN  LAWS—TRADE  WITH  AUSTRALIA. 
Mat  8,  1845. 

Mr.  Hutt  presented  a  petition  from  persons  interested  in  land  in  Australia,  pray- 
ing for  the  admission  of  corn,  the  produce  of  that  country,  at  the  same  rate  of  duty 
as  Canada  corn  was  now  subject  to;  and  moved  for  a  couinaittee  of  the  whole  Hou^e 
to  take  into  consideration  a  resolution  based  upon  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 

SiB  RoBsaT  p£EL:  Sir,  I  cannot  think  the  hon.  member  who  has  just  sat  down 
(Mr.  Ward)  has  taken  a  course  very  likely  to  induce  hon.  members  on  this  side, 
who  might  be  wavering  in  their  views  on  this  question,  to  give  their  votes  in  favour 
of  the  present  proposition.  Other  hon.  members  who  have  preceded  him  on  that 
aide  have  said,  that  the  apprehensions  respecting  the  introductiOQ  of  Conaduui  corn 
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▼ere  gronndless.  The  bon.  member  expects  the  free  importation  of  American  corn 
through  Canada,  without  payment  of  duty.  Other  gentlemen  who  preceded  bim 
have  assuaged  the  alarm  felt  on  this  side,  and  have  invited  their  support  at  the  pre- 
seot  moment,  on  the  ground  that  their  apprehensions  with  respect  to  Canadian  com 
are  entirely  unfounded.  The  boo.  member,  addressing  himself  to  this  side  of  the 
House,  expresses  bis  satisfaction  that  his  anticipations  will  be  entirely  realised,  and 
that  an  immense  importation  will  take  place  into  this  country,  not  of  Canadian 
corn,  bat  of  American  corn  smuggled  into  Canada,  and  avoiding  the  duty.  [Mr. 
Waid:  I  did  not  say  smuggled.]  The  hon.  member  seemed  to  think  that  all  pre- 
caotinnary  r^ulations  would  be  vain  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  American  com. 
[Mr.  Ward:  I  said,  that  with  their  growing  trade  the  corn  would  come  in  in  spite 
of  you.]  I  believe  the  hon.  member's  anticipations  are  in  reality  unfounded,  and 
that  the  statements  of  those  who  have  previously  told  the  House,  that  there  is  no 
great  need  for  alarm  on  account  of  the  importation  of  wheat  or  flour  from  Canada, 
are  much  more  likely  to  correspond  with  the  fact.  Sir,  it  is  certainly  my  intention 
to  give  my  vote  in  opposition  to  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  member  for  Gateshead. 
There  are  two  other  propositions  which  are  to  be  made  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session  on  the  subject  of  the  corn-laws :  there  is  the  proposal  fur  their  total  repeal, 
and  there  is  also  the  proposal  which  is  to  be  discussed  in  the  course  of  about  a  fort- 
night, on  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  city  of  London,  to  this 
elfeet : — *^  That  the  present  corn-law  tends  to  check  improvement  in  agriculture, 
produces  uncertainty  in  all  farming  speculations,  and  holds  out  to  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  lands  prospects  of  special  advantage  which  it  fails  to  secure;  that  this 
House  will  take  the  said  laws  into  consideration,  with  a  view  to  such  cautious  and 
deliberate  arrangements  as  may  be  most  beneficial  to  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects." 

We  are,  therefore,  to  have  a  discussion  on  the  absolute  repeal  of  the  law,  and  we 
arc  also  to  have  a  discussion  on  the  policy  of  making  an  alteration  in  the  existing 
law,  ^  conpled  with  those  cautious  and  deliberate  arrangements  which  may  be  most 
beneficial  to  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects."  These  two  proposals  are  to  be 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  House;  and,  not  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  the 
very  extensive  question  to  be  raised  by  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton,  and  by 
the  more  limitCKl  and  cautious  proposal  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  city  of 
London,  here  is  another  proposal  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  member  for  Gates- 
head, the  efiect  of  which  is  to  admit  the  produce  of  one  part  of  our  colonial  empire, 
and  one  part  only,  to  privileges  which  another  part  of  our  colonial  empire — namely, 
(.'aoada,  possesses.  When  in  the  year  1842,  as  the  organ  of  the  government,  I 
brought  forward  the  question  of  the  corn-laws,  an  arrangement  applicable  to  the 
introduction  of  all  corn,  whether  foreign  or  colonial,  was  made  by  that  law,  which 
received  the  sanction  of  the  House.  Under  that  law,  when  wheat  in  this  country  was 
below  a  certaio  price,  the  maximum  duty  on  foreign  corn  was  to  be  20s.  At  the 
same  time  an  arrangement  was  made  which  was  thought  beneficial  to  the  colonies  as 
compared  with  the  Taw  previously  existing,  which  imposed  an  amount  of  duty  upon 
the  importation  of  com  the  produce  of  our  colonies,  the  minimum  of  which  was  1«., 
and  the  maximum  5s.  Under  the  existing  law,  when  corn  bears  higher  price  than 
^B«.,  then  in  that  case  colonial  com,  from  whatever  colony  it  comes,  might  be  brought 
in  subject  to  a  duty  of  I*.  The  maximum  of  the  duty  on  colonial  corn  was  5*.,  as 
compared  with  2Qs.  upon  foreign  corn,  which  was  the  maximum.  Sir,  I  recollect 
that  when  that  proposal  was  made  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government,  it  was 
objected  to  by  many  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  as  imposing  a  dis- 
criminatine  duty  far  too  favourable  to  the  colonies.  Many  hon.  gentlemen  stated^ 
that  they  thought  a  higher  duty  should  be  imfiosed  on  colonial  as  compared  with 
foreign.  But  many  of  those  hon.  gentlemen  wlio  opposed  the  discriminating  duty  of 
1^42,  who  thought  it  would  foster  the  colonial  at  the  expense  of  the  foreign  trade, 
are  now,  however,  prepared  to  support  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  They 
are  prepared  to  incur  the  inconvenience  of  fostering  these  colonisd  interests  as  com- 
parol  VI  ith  the  foreign,  on  the  intelligible  ground  that  considerations  of  justice  should 
overbear  considerations  of  policy,  and  that  as  they  had  given  a  certain  boon  to  one 
cokmy — namely,  Canada,  they  ought  now  to  give  it  to  the  others.  Sir,  as  I  view  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  I  think  that,  notwithstanding  the  consideration 
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he  has  given  to  the  snhject,  perhaps  to  the  exchision  of  others,  he  has  greatly  exai*- 
gerated  the  advantagos  which  it  will  confer  upon  the  colonies  and  upon  the  a-rr-- 
cultural  interest  of  this  country.  The  bon.  gentleman  says,  that  if  yon  permit 
Australian  corn  to  he  brought  in  at  a  duty  of  58.  when  com  is  at  58«.,  and  at  U, 
when  corn  is  ahove  that  price,  that  the  agricultural  interest  will  derive  indirect! v  a 
great  benefit  from  the  facilities  of  emigration^  and  thus,  getting  rid  of  the  snrplus 
population,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  increased  import  of  corn,  there  will  be 
an  additional  amount  of  prosperity  to  the  Australian  colonies  as  n*gards  tbetr 
agriculture.  I  think  that  by  dwelling  too  much  upon  this  point,  he  has  overrated 
the  importance  of  the  measure  both  to  this  country  and  Australia.  But  it  is  said, 
that  as  Canada  is  in  possession  of  this  boon,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  inconve* 
nience,  incurring,  as  we  did,  the  censure  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  who  have  a 
great  objection  to  discriminating  duties,  considerations  of  justice  must  now  indaee 
us  to  grant  the  same  benefit  to  Australia.  It  is  said  that  the  Canada  Com  bill  was 
proposed  upon  that  ground,  and  as  Canada  is  in  possession  of  that  privilege  we  are 
bound  by  every  principle  of  justice  to  extend  it  to  Australia  and  our  other  colonies. 
Sir,  I  wish  to  consider  the  Question  of,  whether  or  no  considerations  of  justice  da 
compel  us  to  extend  to  Australia  the  same  privilege  as  has  been  conferred  on  Canada. 
Sir,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  position  in  which  Canada  l^as 
placed  when  this  Corn-bill  was  introduced ;  I  mean  the  commercial  position,  and 
the  privileges  to  which  Canada  was  entitled  under  the  then  existing  law.  At  that 
time  no  duty  was  imposed  in  Canada  upon  wheat  or  flour  imported  into  Canada  from 
the  United  States,  and  at  that  time  no  duty  was  imposed  in  Canada  on  any  wheat  or 
flour  imported  from  any  part  of  the  world,  and  Canada  was  at  that  time  entitled  to 
import  flour  into  this  country  at  a  low  colonial  rate  of  duty.  Wheat  therefore 
might,  before  the  Corn-law  of  1842,  be  imported  into  Canada  from  the  United  States 
fi-ee  of  duty — might  there  be  subjected  to  a  manufacturing  process,  and  then  the  flour 
produced  from  that  American  wheat  might  be  brought  into  this  country,  not  at  the 
American  but  at  the  Canadian  duty.  Sir,  this  was  stated  very  strongly  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada  in  a  memorial  presented  to  this  House  at  the  time  of  the  discussion  on 
the  Canada  Corn- bill.  The  petition  of  the  President  of  the  Quebec  Board  of  Trade 
stated,  that  hitherto  foreign  wheat  and  flour  had  been  permitted  to  be  imported  into 
that  colony  free  of  duty — that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that  com  had  been  again, 
after  being  converted  into  flour,  exported  to  other  countries.  There  was  thus  a  dis- 
tinct admission  that  the  United  States  was  likely  to  send  in  corn  at  a  low  rate  of 
duty  ;  for  the  greater  part  of  that  flour  was  the  produce  of  American  wheat,  brong^ht 
into  Canada,  and  paying  no  duty  whatever.  The  petitioners  then  stated,  that  the 
transport  of  such  wheat  and  flour  afforded  the  means  of  employment  to  many  thou- 
sands of  the  population  over  their  lakes  and  rivers  to  the  extent  of  3000  miles :  and 
that  it  gave  employment  to  a  large  number  of  vessels  in  the  intercolonial  trade,  the 
whole  of  such  vessels  being  worked  and  manned  by  her  Majesty *8  subjects.  The 
petitioners  expressed  alarm  lest  the  trade  might  be  interfered  with  in  consequence  of 
the  proposed  alteration  in  the  law.  They  asked,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  pro- 
duce might  be  admitted  at  a  nominal  rate  of  duty.  Now,  Sir,  what  was  the  answer 
given  by  my  noble  friend  the  secretary  for  the  colonies  ?  A  law  was  passed  in  1842, 
appljring  to  Canada  as  well  as  to  all  the  other  colonial  possessions  of  the  coantr}\ 
My  noble  friend  said — **  I  cannot  consent  to  admit  the  produce  of  Canada  at  a  low 
nominal  duty  into  this  country;  but  if  you,  for  the  first  time,  will  impose  a  duty 
upon  American  wheat  brought  into  Canada,  I  then  will  propose  as  part  of  the  gene- 
ral arrangement  of  the  Corn-  laws,  that  Canadian  corn  produce  shall  be  admitted  here 
at  a  duty  of  1#.  per  quarter.*' 

Therefore,  in  the  f)08ition  of  Canada,  it  was  peculiar,  and  the  arrangement  made 
with  that  colony  was  one  which  rested  not  on  the  political  state  of  the  colony,  but 
its  particular  position  with  respect  to  the  trade  it  was  carrj'ing:  on.  Sir,  I  most  say, 
that  no  engagement  made  by  this  government  with  Canada  should  stand  in  the  way 
of  substantial  justice;  but  the  engagements  then  entered  into  with  it  were  in  respect 
to  the  trade  it  was  then  carrying  on  in  corn.  Canada  accepted  the  terms ;  and  at 
the  time  the  bill  was  introduced  passed  a  law  imposing,  for  the  first  time,  a  duty  of 
S#.  on  American  wheat,  giving  up  the  advantage  it  had  previously  enjoyed  of  bring- 
ing it  in  duty  free;  and  it  was  then  that  the  privilege  was  given  to  that  colony  to 
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import  corn  at  a  low  rate  of  duty.     Sir,  we  did  not  then  extend  it  to  the  other  North 
American  colonies.     The  question  was  put  to  us,  whether  we  would  not  extend  it 
to  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island  ?— all  of  them  being 
exporting  cohmies.     The  answer  then  given  was,  that  there  was  no  such  engagement 
respecting  those  colonies,  and  that  there  was  no  intention  to  extend  to  them  the 
fame  privileges.     Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  now  says,  **  As  you  have  conceded  these 
privileges  to  Canada,  I  call  on  you  to  give  the  same  advantages  to  Australia/*     He 
ealU  on  us  to  place  Australia  on  the  same  footing.    But,  Sir,  that  is  not  the  object 
of  his  motion.     His  proposition  is  to  admit  Australian  corn  duty  free.     If  Canadian 
com  be  admitted  duty  free,  without  any  tax  being  levied  on  American  com  brought 
into  Canada,  then  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  position  of  Canada  and  Australia  are 
idendcal.    But  that  is  not  the  case.     When  the  hon.  gentleman  proposes  that  Aus- 
tralian corn  should  be  brought  in  here  at  a  duty  of  la.,  he  does  not  propose  that 
there  should  be  any  corresponditig  obligation  on  that  colony  to  levy  a  duty  on  the 
foreign  com  brought  into  it.     Sir,  I  contend  that  the  position  of  the  two  colonies  is 
substantially  different.     As  my  hnn.  friend  has  said,  if  you  permit  Australian  com 
to  be  brought  into  this  country  duty  free,  without  imposing  upon  it  the  necessity  of 
levying  a  duty  upon  Chilian  com,  or  corn  the  produce  of  any  other  foreign  posses- 
sion brought  into  Australia,  Canada  will  have  a  right  to  a^k  that  Canadian  corn  be 
admitted  duty  free,  without  continuing  that  duty  on  American  corn  which  she  im- 
posed for  the  first  time  in  1842.     Sir,  in  the  last  year  the  hon.  gentleman  proposed 
that  com,  the  produce  of  the  Indian  empire  and  the  Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope,  should  have 
the  same  privileges  conceded  to  it  as  was  now  sought  for  Australia.     We  then  were 
not  prepared  to  say,  that  it  was  wise  or  expedient  to  disturb  the  arrangement  of 
1&42,  or  make  it  more  extensive  in  its  operation ;  but  if  I  am  compelled  to  entertain 
the  question,  I  should  say  that  I  should  rather  consider  the  condition  of  the  colonies 
generally,  than  give  to  one  the  privileges  which  under  peculiar  circ^umstances  have 
been  given  to  Canada.     Sir,  I  think  it  better,  once  for  all,  if  I  have  no  other  alter- 
oatire,  to  decide  the  question  as  regards  the  whole  of  our  colonial  possessions.     I  am 
not  inviting  the  hon.  gentleman  to  make  the  proposal,  but  I  think  it  is  preferable 
to  the  one  be  is  making  now.    I  will  venture  to  say  that,  after  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
f^entleman  shall  have  been  carried,  it  will  be  impossible  to  rest  there.    That  is  your 
^'hject.    ["  Hear.**]     You  admit  that  f    Your  object,  then,  is  not  to  do  justice  to  a 
'ingle  colony,  but  to  bring  in  a  measure  which  will  involve  the  necessity  of  constant 
aitcnuions  in  the  Corn-law.     Sir,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  gain  support  by 
saving,  that  the  measure  is  small  and  limited  in  its  operation  ;  but  in  the  same  breath 
it  is  said,  that  the  whole  of  the  colonies  are  entitled  to  have  their  claims  taken  into 
consideration.     If  that  be  so,  we  are  entitled  to  know  the  full  extent  of  the  measure. 
The  hon.  gentleman  says  other  colonies  have  not  asked  for  this  boon ;  but  I  say 
they  have,     if  you  pass  this  measure,  how  can  you  resist  the  demands  of  India  ? 
Why  should  we  not  include  India  ?     India  has  asked  for  the  same  privilege,  and 
Mamis  in  the  same  position  as  Australia.     So  soon  as  this  bill  shall  have  received 
the  royal  assent,  then  the  hon.  gentleman  will  come  forward,  either  this  session  or 
o^t,  claiming  for  India  precisely  the  same  concessions.     The  hon.  gentleman  says 
be  did  not  say  that.    [Mr.  Hutt :  I  distinctly  stated  that  I  meant  to  try  the  whole 
qne&tion.]    Surely,  then,  if  the  hon.  gentleman  means  to  try  the  whole  question,  he 
will  admit  to  me,  that  instead  of  passing  this  bill  for  Australia,  and  endeavouring  to 
get  the  consent  of  the  House  by  telling  them  that  it  is  a  small  and  limited  measure, 
s'ld  that  the  agriculturists  need  not  be  under  any  alarm — that  their  apprehensions 
are  without  foundation — that  his  course  is  not  very  intelligible.     When  he  says, 
that  he  intends  to  try  the  whole  question,  and,  having  passed  this  measure,  that  he 
intends  to  ask  the  House  to  pass  others,  I  cannot  understand  why  he  limits  the  pro- 
position to  the  colony  of  Australia.     Sir,  the  East  India  Company  have  preferred  the 
^ame  claim ;  and  why  should  we  not  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  one  as  to  the 
nther?    Is  the  hon.  gentleman  prepared  to  fix  a  duty  of  3^.  upon  all  com  imported 
into  Britbh  India  ?     With  respect  to  the  colonies  of  North  America,  I  am  not  at  all 
clear  that  it  would  be  to  their  a  i vantage  that  that  duty  should  be  applied  to  the  com 
imported  into  them,  in  order  to  place  them  on  the  same  footing  as  Canada.    Two 
Kiceeiwive  measures  for  the  alteration  of  the  Corn-laws  have  been  introduced.    The 
right  boo.  gentleman  the  member  for  Taunton  has  admitted,  that  unless  there  am 
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some  strong  and  cogent  reasons  for  altering  laws  of  this  nature,  it  is  nnwise  to  create 
apprehension  in  the  public  mind  by  such  alteration.  I  believe  that  apprehenuon 
would  be  excited,  not  only  by  this  proposal,  but  by  the  distinct  declaration  that  it  is 
meant  to  be  the  precursor  of  several  other  proposals  of  a  similar  nature.  Looking, 
then,  at  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  this  bill,  and  at  the  consequences  of  the 
alteration  of  the  bill  of  1842— comparing  the  pcactical  advantage  to  be  gained,  with 
the  inconvenience  and  embarrassment  which  may  arise,  either  from  the  total  admis- 
sion of  colonial  com  at  once,  or  from  the  admission  of  a  precedent  which  is  to  lead 
to  other  alterations,  mv  belief  is,  that  the  evil  outweighs,  and  more  than  eowter- 
balances  the  good.  If  I  felt  that  it  was  a  claim  of  justice  to  Australia,  that  claim 
ought,  of  course,  to  outweigh  all  other  considerations.  But  I  do  not  consider  the 
case  of  Australia  identical  with  that  of  Canada ;  I  think  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  two  colonies  are  different;  and,  not  admitting  the  claim  of  justice,  I  am  not  wilU 
ing,  on  considerations  of  policy  and  expediency,  for  so  limited  an  amount  of  good, 
to  disturb  the  arrangement  which  was  made  in  1842  with  regard  to  com,  and  for 
these  reasons  I  shall  give  my  vote  against  the  motion. 
The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  minority  of  54. 


SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  SLAVE-TRADE. 

Mat  16,  1845. 

The  question  having  been  put  that  the  Speaker  do'  leave  the  chair,  to  go  into  com- 
mittee of  supply, — 

Viscount  Palmerston,  drew  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject  of  the  annual 
return  of  the  slave-trade  papers,  and  wished  to  know  at  what  period  they  would  be 
laid  on  the  table  ? 

Sib  R.  Peel  :  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  period  at  which  the  slave-trade  papers  for 
the  present  year  should  be  presented,  I  certainly  have  a  confident  hope  that  tbej 
will  be  presented  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  noble  lord  was  in  the  habit  of  preaeot- 
ing  them.  I  believe,  during  the  noble  lord^s  tenure  of  office,  they  were  very  rarely 
presented  before  the  concluding  part  of  the* session,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  claims 
which  the  other  duties  of  the  office  made  on  the  noble  lord*s  time.  I  assure  the 
noble  lord  that  the  business  of  the  foreign  office  has  not  diminished  since  hq  left,  and 
if  that  excuse  were  to  prevail,  it  would  be  valid  on  the  present  occasion.  But 
although  the  business  of  the  foreign  office  has  not  diminished,  yet  I  hope  the  slave- 
trade  papers  will  be  presented  at  an  early  period;  and  it  will  then  be  seen  from  the 
perusal  of  those  papers  whether  the  noble  lord^s  imputations  on  the  present  govero* 
ment,  of  lukewarmness  and  indifference  with  regard  to  the  continuance  of  the  slaTe- 
trade,  is  well  founded  or  not.  The  noble  lord  will  then  have  an  opportunity,  if  be 
thinks  fit,  of  bringing  forward  any  motion  criminating  the  government,  a  better  mode, 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  of  testing  the  opinion  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  coo- 
duct  of  the  government,  than  to  make,  as  the  noble  lord  has  so  frequently  done, 
speeches  on  the  general  subject  not  leading  to  any  issue.  The  noble  lonl,  on  tV^e 
present^  as  on  several  former  occasions,  has  passed  a  very  warm,  and  I  am  bound  to 
say  a  merited  eulogium  on  himself,  on  account  of  the  efforts  which  he  lias  made  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  I  never  denied  his  merit.  I  believe  his  laboars 
have  been  most  assiduous  and  successful  for  the  suppression  of  that  traffic.  I  give 
him  full  credit  for  his  exertions ;  but  he  seems  to  think  that  his  merits  in  this  respect 
have  not  been  sufficiently  admitted  by  this  House  and  the  public,  and  so  about  once 
in  ever^  month  he  takes  an  opportunity  of  calling  our  attention  to  them.  Two  or 
three  times  in  the  course  of  every  session  he  reminds  us  of  all  the  treaties  which  be 
made  with  African  princes,  his  treaty  with  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  and  not  only  rhe 
original  treaty,  but  some  addition  to  it,  which  was  the  means  of  conferring  the 
greatest  possible  advantages  on  humanity  and  the  civilized  world  in  generiL  I'he 
noble  lord  alluded  to  some  points  on  which  he  knows  I  am  precluded  trom  enterincr, 
namely,  the  pending  negotiations  with  France.  The  time  must  shortly  arrive  wbeo 
the  course  pursued  by  her  Majesty^s  government  will  be  made  known  to  the  House, 
bat  in  the  mean  time  the  noble  lord  is  aware  that  my  lips  are  sealed.     I  am  pretty 
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« 
ooafident  the  noble  lord  eipects  that  there  is  some  arrangement  about  to  be  made 
with  France,  which  will  be  much  more  suci*.essful  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade  thAQ  any  now  in  force,  lie  seems  to  think,  tliat  by  means  of  a  blockade  of  the 
cosst,  and  treaties  with  the  native  powers  on  the  coast,  we  shall  be  enabled  consis- 
wntly  with  the  law  of  nations  to  destroy  the  baracoons ;  and  that,  if  such  a  course 
>i]Ould  be  taken,  the  joint  action  of  France  and  England  in  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
i^uppress  the  slave-trade  would  be  most  successful  and  etfectual.  This  being  the 
cjie,  1  am  sorry  to  see  the  noble  lord  attempt  to  spoil  the  effect  of  such  a  combina- 
tioo  by  a  premature  discussion.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  noble  lord  anticipates  the 
must  beneficial  effects  from  the  pending  negotiations.  The  noble  lord  asks  whether 
it  is  trae  that  Brazil  has  notified  to  the  British  government,  that  she  considers  the 
subsidiary  convention,  which  was  to  be  in  force,  I  think,  for  fifteen  years,  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  at  an  end  ?  The  noble  lord  has  been  rightly  informed. 
The  Brazilian  government  has  thought  fit  to  signify  that  it  does  consider  that  con- 
vention, thus  enduring  for  fifteen  years  af\er  the  year  1830,  is  at  an  end.  The  state  of 
tae  cstie  is  this.  Our  original  treaty  was  with  Portugal,  Brazil  being  at  that  time 
a  dependency  of  Portugal,  and  being  bound  in  respect  to  the  slave-trade  by  the 
engagements  entered  into  with  us  on  the  part  of  Portugal.  In  1825,  I  think,  the 
separation  between  Brazil  and  Portugal  took  place,  and  Brazil  in  1826,  on  her  sepa- 
rate account  as  an  independent  state,  entered  into  an  engagement  with  this  country 
to  the  same  effect  as  that  previously  existing  with  Portugal  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade.  I  think  Brazil,  within  three  years  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  was  bound  to  declare  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  that  is  to  say,  its 
suppression  by  law,  not,  I  am  afraid,  its  actual  practical  suppression.  That  brought 
iL<  to  the  year  1830;  and  afterwards  tliere  was  a  convention  of,  I  think,  rather  doubt- 
ful import,  as  to  whether  or  not,  after  a  lapse  of  fifteen  years  after  that  period  of  its 
sQppression  by  law,  Brazil  had  a  right  to  deeUre  the  subsidiary  convention  at  an 
^nd.  If  she  had  such  a  right,  the  period  for  the  termination  of  the  subsidiary  con- 
Yeiitioo  arrived,  I  think,  on  the  13th  of  March  last.  It  appears  that  she  does  con- 
M'Jer  hei^clf  at  liberty  to  declare  that  convention  at  an  end;  but,  as  the  news  only 
came  by  the  last  mail,  the  noble  lord  will  not  expect  from  me  a  declaration  of  a 
pojiiive  opinion  as  to  whether  Brazil  is  justified  in  the  course  which  she  has  thought 
proper  to  adopt.  But  whether  she  declares  that  convention  at  an  end  or  not,  she  is 
bound  by  engagements  of  permanent  operation.  Brazil  and  this  country  have  a 
convention,  signed  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1826,  which  provides— '*  Tnat  three 
rnrs  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  the  subjects 
of  the  E.nperor  of  Brazil  to  be  concerned  in  carrying  on  the  African  slave-trade 
Qoder  any  pretext,  or  in  any  manner  whatever;  and  that  the  carrying  on  of  such 
trade  after  that  peri6d  by  any  person,  a  subject  of  Brazil,  should  be  deemed  and 
treated  as  piracj*." 

This  is  an  engagement  which  is  at  present  in  force.  I  abstain  on 'the  present 
occasion  from  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  ability  of  Brazil  to  declare  at  an  end 
the  convention  which  accords  the  appointment  of  a  mixed  commission.  I  have  the 
^atiifactton  of  knowing  that  there  is  that  other  convention,  which  cannot  be  termi- 
nated by  any  act  of  Brazil,  remaining  in  force,  which  declares  the  carrying  on  of  the 
^lave-trade  by  a  subject  of  Brazil  to  be  an  act  of  piracy ;  that  is,  not  merely  a  law  of 
Hrazil,  but  an  engagement  with  the  government  of  this  country,  that  such  an  act 
shall  be  considered  an  act  of  piracy.  The  noble  lord  has  referred  to  the  answer 
vhich  I  gave  him  on  a  former  night,  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  treaty 
«hieh  was  signed  by  five  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  which  was  ratified  by  four 
■^^t  of  those  five  powers  in  1840.  I  have  only  to  state  now  what  T  stated  then,  that 
France  haring  refused  to  ratify  that  treaty,  it  became  a  matter  of  serious  considera- 
tion whether  it  were  politic  to  exercise  the  power  which  those  who  had  ratified  it 
undoubtedly  had  under  the  treaty  to  invite  the  other  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  not 
^io;^  parties  to  the  treaty,  to  concur  in  the  obligations  of  it.  I  will  not  on  this  occa- 
»i<m  enter  into  the  circumstances  which  induced  France  to  refuse  her  ratification.  The 
House  will  be  aware  what  were  the  political  circumstances,  unconnected  with  any  ques- 
tion of  the  slave-trade,  which  induced  her  to  adopt  such  a  course.  The  noble  lord 
caooot  be  ignorant  of  the  circumstances,  connected,  as  they  notoriously  were,  with 
Ibe  transactions  which  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1840,  with  the  Syrian  cam- 
191— Vol.  IV. 
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paigo,  and  with  the  termination  of  that  friendly  alliance  which  previous] v  existed 
hetween  France  and  this  country.     I  forbear  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the^e 
circumstances.     I  forbear  to  discuss  now  who  was  the  party,  or  with  whom  rests  the 
blame  of  that  termination.     There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  however,  that  political  coo- 
siderations  connected  with  the  treaty  of  July,  1840,  and  the  proceedings  adopted  by 
this  country  in  reference  to  the  Syrian  campaign,  were  the  real  cause  why  Frant^ 
declined  to  ratify  the  treaty.    The  noble  lord  makes  us  responsible  for  the  delay 
with  respect  to  the  signature.    I  assure  the  noble  lord  that  we  are  perfectly  free  from 
any  such  blame.     We  succeeded  to  power  in  August  or  September,  1841,  and  it  was 
not  through  any  negligence  on  our  part  that  the  signature  of  France  was  not  at- 
tached to  the  treaty.     Circumstances  occurred  in  the  chambers  which  prevented  the 
ratification.     If  the  noble  lord  thought  we  laboured  to  obstruct  the  rati6cation  of 
tiie  treaty,  why  did  he  not  at  the  time  make  some  motion  calling  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  circumstances.     The  noble  lord  says  we  made  no  remonstraoee. 
We  did  every  thing  we  could  to  impress  on  France  the  duty  which  she  owed  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  to  ratify,  by  her  signature,  the  treaty  to  which  she  had  been  a 
party.     The  question  is,  whether  we  were  entitled  to  insist  on  its  ratification?  We 
certainly  thought  we  were  not,  either  by  past  usage  or  any  thing  in  the  law  of  na- 
tions; and,  not  being  entitled,  it  became,  of  course,  a  question  in  what  manner  we 
should  direct  any  remonstrance  against  the  act  of  a  country  which  had  thought  fit 
to  exercise  a  power  to  which  we  thought  her  entitled  to  resort.     But,  as  to  our  pas- 
si  veness  and  indifiPerence,  and  our  acquiescence  in  the  refusal  of  France  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  the  noble  lord  labours  under  a  most  erroneous  impression.    The  govemroeot 
of  France  did  refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty ;  it  became  the  subject  of  eager  debate  in  a 
popular  assembly ;  and  that  assembly  prevented  the  executive  government,  which 
was  well  inclined  to  the  treaty,  from  ratifying  it.    Placing  a  remonstrance  against  it. 
and  exercising  that  power  which  popular  assemblies  will  occasionally  exercise,  they 
induced  that  government  to  decline  to  ratify  the  treaty  which  had  been  signed. 
France  not  having  ratified  the  treaty,  it  became  a  question  for  our  consideratioD 
whether  it  would  be  politic  to  invite  the  three  powers  contemplated  by  the  treaty— 
namely,  Belgium,  Hanover,  and  Greece,  to  concur  in  its  engagements;  the  Slafe* 
trade,  in  point  of  fact,  being  carried  on  on  the  coast  of  Africa  by  none  of  these 
powers,  their  fiag  never  having  been  used  to  cover  the  traffic.     I  do  not  deny  the 
advantage  in  point  of  moral  impression  of  procuring  their  sanction  to  a  reciprocal 
right  of  search ;  I  think  it  of  advantage  that  all  the  powers  of  Europe  should  con- 
cur, even  when  the  flags  of  those  powers  may  not  be  uf^ed  for  carrying  on  the  trade; 
I  do  not  deny  that  a  general  protest  against  the  Slave-trade  would  be  of  great  pub- 
lic advantage.     But  we  had  to  consider  what  would  be  the  most  desirable  immediate 
practical  course.     It  became  a  question,  after  the  refusal  of  France  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  whether  or  not  a  greater  probability  of  advantage  presented  itself  in  an  appeal 
to  those  powers.    We  had  to  set  against  the  advantages  of  that  moral  impresMon 
the  disadvantages  of  the  possible  refusal  on  the  other  part  to  concur  in  our  demand; 
and  it  was  thought  at  the  time  inexpedient,  after  the  example  set  by  France,  to  call 
on  Belgium,  Hanover,  and  Greece,  to  concur  in  the  engagements  of  tlie  treaty.    But 
the  noble  lord  says,  he  always  foresaw,  after  the  example  set  by  France,  that  great 
difficulty  would  be  found  in  procuring  the  assent  of  these  powers;  and  that  he  «a« 
very  much  afraid  that  the  refusal  of  France  to  ratify  the  treaty,  would  not  be  coo- 
fined  to  France.     The  noble  lord  thinks  that  that  part  of  the  treaty  which  enabled 
the  concurring  powers  to  call  on  Belgium,  Hanover,  and  Greece,  to  acquiesce  in  it> 
provisions,  might  be  nullified  by  the  refusal  of  France  to  ratify.     Such  was  the 
noble  lord^s  impression,  and  he  can,  therefore,  well  estimate  the  motives  of  tho^ 
who,  after  such  refusal,  thought  it  inexpedient  to  address  themselves  to  those  powers 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  that  Hanover  would  not  have  acquiesi^.     The  noble  loni 
says, ''  Why  not  appeal  to  Hanover  ? ''    But  if  Hanover  liad  consented,  and  Belgium 
bad  declined,  I  still  must  think  the  advantage  gained  on  one  side  would  have  been 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  disadvantages  of  the  otlier.    The  noble  lord  hns 
referred  to  the  treaty  with  Brazil.    The  noble  lord  says,  *^  You  have  done  oothiog 
yourselves,  and  vou  have  undone  what  others  had  done."    It  is  very  easy  for  the 
noble  lord  to  make  these  charges ;  but  I  will  refer  to  the  Slave-trade  papers,  already 
presented  to  the  House,  and  to  those  which  will  be  shortly  presented;  in  those  will 
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be  found  the  best  evideDce  whether  the  present  government  have  been  indifferei^t  to 
the  suppression  of  this  infamous  traffic.     The  noble  lord  says,  we  have  not  even 
gained  what  was  intended  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  talks  about  the  eighty  guns 
sent  by  the  United  States  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  suppress  the  Slave-trade.     What 
did  the  noble  lord  gain  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent  P     Did  he  get  one  gun  sent  by  the 
United  States  to  the  African  coast?     I  must  assert,  that  we  have  procured  a  more 
active  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave- 
trade  than  the  noble  lord  was  able  to  obtain,  during  his  whole  tenure  of  power,  under 
that  treaty.     The  noble  lord  talks  of  the  unjust  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, which  he  again  designates  *^  a  capitulation,"  when  the  very  latest  intelligence 
from  the  United  States  tells  us,  that  in  that  country  they  are  applying  to  their  own 
government  precisely  the  same  terms.     I  assure  the  noble  lord  that  there  are 
^almerstons  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States  who  charge  their  government  with 
having  made  a  capitulation,  and  state,  that  if  certain  documents  had  been  produced 
two  or  three  months  ago,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  convention  to  have 
been  signed.     Therefore,  I  hope  the  noble  lord  will  no  longer  persist  in  so  describ- 
ing the  agreement  made  by  my  noble  friend,  which  received  the  cordial  sanction  of 
the  House,  who,  I  hope,  will  not  take  the  character  of  that  most  difficult,  and,  as  I 
think,  successful  negotiation  from  the  noble  lord,  who  is  evidently  more  mortified  by 
that  than  by  any  other  act  of  his  successors,  e8i)eciaily  when  the  House  recollects 
that  my  noble  friend,  Lord  Ashburton,  had  not  only  to  efiect  that  arrangement  with 
the  general  government  of  the  United  States,  but  that  two  of  the  states  of  that  great 
country,  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  had  the  power,  by  withholding  their  assent,  to 
interpose  difficulties  which  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  overcome. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  I  cannot  think  that  the  great  majority  of  this  House  will 
lightly  estimate  the  wisdom  and  perseverance  of  my  noble  friend,  which  led  to  the 
termination  of  differences  which  then  threatened  the  continuance  of  amicable  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  this  country.     I  should  like  to  know  what  we 
lust  by  the  arrangement.    I  should  like  to  know  whether  or  not,  by  removing  the 
ri<k,  which  was  then  imminent,  of  an  immediate  hostile  collision  with  the  United 
Stste«,  the  arrangement  made  by  Lord  Ashburton  involved  a  sacrifice,  on  the  part 
of  this  country,  of  her  honour,  or  of  any  thing  permanent  or  valuable.     But  there 
was  under  that  treaty  of  Washington  a  power  on  the  part  of  this  country  and  the 
United  States  to  make,  jointly,  representations  to  other  powers  carrying  on  the 
Slave-trade.     I  stated  to  the  noble  lord,  that  the  mode  of  carrying  into  execution 
that  engagement  had  been  the  subject  of  conference  between  my  noble  friend,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  Everett,  the  American  minister,  immediately  after  the  signature 
of  the  treaty.     I  believe  the  impression  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton,  at  the 
time  of  concluding  the  treaty,  was,  that  the  representations  to  be  made  were  not  to 
be  representations  simultaneously  and  jointly  made.     The  question  was  considered 
whether  or  not  we  were  more  likely  to  operate  successfully  by  uniting  in  our  repre- 
sentations to  Brazil  or  to  Spain,  those  representations  being  jointly  made  in  the  com- 
0)00  name  of  the  two  countries ;  or  whether  we  should  not  better  secure  our  object 
by  leaving  each  country  to  take  its  own  course,  urging  its  representations  in  the  way 
«sch  might  think  best.    The  noble  lord  says  we  wished  to  spare  the  feelings  of 
Brazil ;  but  that  was  not  our  object.     We  wished  to  consider  the  mode  by  which  we 
were  most  likely  to  effect  the  object  contemplated,  namely,  to  impede  and  annihilate 
the  Slave-trade.      If  the  noble  lord  will  look  at  the  representations  we  made  to 
Brazil,  he  will  see  that  there  was  no  desire  on  our  part  to  spare  the  feelings  of  either 
Spain  or  Brazil — he  will  see  the  terms  in  which  we  address  our  remonstrance  to 
both  these  countries.     All  that  will  appear  in  the  Slave-trade  papers ;  and  then  all 
parties  will  be  competent  to  judge  whether  there  has  been  any  desire  to  consult  the 
feelings  of  parties  who  have  been  carrying  on  the  Slave-trade  in  defiance  of  the 
fitting  treaties.    Sir,  I  belieye  also  that  the  United  States  were  actuated  and  in- 
flaeoced  by  no  desire  to  consult  the  delicate  feelings  of  Brazil.     What  I  stated  was 
ibis— that  the  two  countries  feared  if  their  representations  were  made  conjointly, 
thej  would  be  less  effectual  in  inducing  Brazil  to  observe  these  treaties,  than  if 
tbey  were  made  separately.  I  think  if  the  noble  lord  will  refer  to  the  representations 
of  onr  minister,  and  his  denunciations  of  this  traffic,  his  bringing  under  the  notice  of 
the  Brazilian  authorities  their  constant  infraction  of  the  treaty,  and  the  constant 
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connivance  of  the  subordinate  authorities  at  the  infraction  of  the  treaty,  the  noble 
lord  will  see  that  this  country  has  shown  no  disposition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has 
used  the  strongest  language,  and  taken  those  steps  which  were  best  calculated  to  en- 
force on  the  Brazilian  government  the  moral  and  political  duties  which  should  induce 
it  to  adhere  to  thes^e  treaties.  Sir,  these  were  the  considerations  that  induced  in; 
noble  friend  and  the  minister  of  the  United  States  to  abstain  from  making,  in  the 
first  place,  a  joint  representation  from  the  two  countries.  1  believe  I  have  replied  to 
the  principal  observations  of  the  noble  lord.  He  admits,  that  with  respect  to  the 
emancipados,  every  representation  that  could  be  made  has  been  made,  so  far  as  may 
be  judged  from  the  papers.  The  noble  lord  spoke  of  the  repre^tentations  that  had 
been  made  to  Spain  for  the  appointment  of  a  mixed  commission  in  Cuba  to  put  down 
the  Slave-trade.  I  am  surprised  the  noble  lord  should  impute  to  the  present  govern- 
ment any  inditference  to  the  continuance  of  the  Slave-trade.  The  noble  lord  did 
make  that  representation  ;  but  at  the  time  he  did  make  it,  I  think  he  could  not  have 
expected  that  if  that  representation  did  not  produce  a  moral  effect  in  Spaiii,  he  had 
any  legal  power  to  enforce  it.  It  might  have  been  wise  to  do  every  thing  in  our  power 
to  induce  them  to  observe  the  obligations  of  the  treaty ;  but  we  were  advbed,  in  case 
Spain  refused  to  appoint  that  mixed  commission,  that  we  hatl  no  power  by  any  en- 
gagements entered  into,  or  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  to  compel  them  to  appoint 
the  commission.  I  am  certainly  suqirised  to  hear  the  noble  lord  say  that  he  differed 
from  that  opinion,  which  was  enunciated  by  very  high  legal  authority.  1  quite  agree 
with  him  in  the  desire  he  has  expressed  to  see  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade; 
but  where  I  differ  fn>m  him  is,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  assumption  of  autho- 
rity by  this  country,  which  is  not  warranted  by  engagements,  or  by  the  law  of  nations 
is  the  most  effectual  course  that  might  be  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave- 
trade.  We  should  make  every  effort,  consistent  either  with  actual  engagements  or 
the  law  of  nations,  to  compel  those  countries  which  have  engagements  with  us  tu 
observe  those  engagements  ;  to  induce  other  powers  which  have  not  engagements— 
to  induce  them  by  |)ersuasion,  and  by  every  motive  which  can  influence  them,  to  con- 
cur with  us  in  a  strong  effort  for  the  suppression  of  that  trade.  Sir,  this  has  been 
our  course;  but  the  noble  lord  advises,  without  reference  to  engpagement?,  that  we 
should  assert  our  right  to  compel  other  powers  to  suppress  the  Slave-trade.  On  that 
point  I  differ  from  him  ;  and  I  doubt  whether  our  ditficulties,  instead  of  being  dimin- 
ished, would  not  be  increased,  if  wo  were  to  place  ourselves  decidedly  in  the  wrong, 
even  in  enforcing  the  admitted  rights  of  humanity.  Sir,  when  these  papers  are  laid 
on  the  table,  the  House  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  government  is  justly  liable 
to  the  charge  which  the  noble  lord  has  advanced  on  various  former  occasions,  and 
again  repeated  to-night.  If  they  could  be  substantiated — if  it  could  be  shown  that 
we  are  indifferent  to  the  suppression  of  this  monstrous  evil,  so  degrading  to  civilized 
nations,  I  should  deeply  regret  that  ministers  had  laid  themselves  open  to  just  cen- 
sure; and  in  such  a  case  no  condemnation  could  hardly  be  too  severe  to  inflict  on  tlie 
government  of  a  country  which  has  made  such  sacriflces  for  the  suppression^  not  only 
of  the  Slave-trade,  but  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

The  House  then  went  into  committee,  several  votes  were  agreed  to,  and  the  Huase 
resumed. 


MAYNOOTH  COLLEGE. 
Mat  21,  1845. 

In  the  third  nighf  s  debate  on  the  question  that  the  Maynooth  College  bill  be  read 
a  third  time — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said, — I  admit,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reasonableness  of  the  demand 
which  the  House  appears  so  evidently  to  make  for  an  immediate  division  on  this 
subject,  considering  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  has  now  been  pressed  u\wa 
the  attention  of  the  House.  I  am  not  accordingly  about  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  question,  the  merits  of  which  have  now  been  altogether  exhau«ted. 
I  have  myself  besides  had  the  opportunity,  during  the  course  of  the  discussion,  of 
repeatedly  addressing  the  House,  and  I  have  now  nothing  to  add  to  the  stateroeots 
which  1  have  already  made,  as  to  the  motives  and  grounds  on  which  her  Majesty  & 
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^ivernment  have  introduced  this  bill.  I  am  unwilling,  however,  because  I  fear  that 
nji>construction  might  be  put  u])on  my  silence,  to  permit  the  debate  to  close  with- 
out making  a  few  observations.  1  must  allude  to  some  portions  of  one  or  two  able 
S|)eecbe3  which  have  been  made  during  the  debate  in  opposition  to  the  measure — 
one  made  by  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Bankes),  and 
another  by  the  hon.  member  for  Newcastle-under-Lyme  (Mr.  Colquhoun).  The 
hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire  alleged  that  I  had  very  incorrectly  stated  to  the  House 
tlie  history  of  the  original  endowment  of  Maynooth,  and  said  that  he  would  prove 
from  contemporary  history  that  my  account  of  the  origin  of  that  institution  was 
incorrect.  Sir,  the  history  to  which  my  hon.  friend  referred  was  a  pamphlet 
written  by  Dr.  Duigenan.  That  pamphlet  I  hold  in  my  hand.  I  have  read  it, 
and  I  cannot  find  one  word  in  that  pamphlet  which  justifies  the  observations  of  my 
hon.  friend.  I  find  nothing  in  it  whatever,  which  is  in  the  slightest  degree  incon- 
sistent with  what  I  have  stated ;  but  I  do  find  much  in  it  which  is  in  complete 
corroboration  of  all  that  I  have  advanced.  I  find  in  it  the  most  complete 
proof  that  his  Majesty,  at  that  time,  attached  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
establishment  of  this  institution.  I  find  proof  that  they  contended  with  great 
difficulties;  and  I  find  proof  that  they  thought  it  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  Ireland,  at  the  critical  periods  to  which  this  pam- 
plilet  refers — the  year  95 —one  year  before  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  French; 
and  the  year  '99,  one  year  afler  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.  I 
find  decided  proof  that  the  Irish  government,  responsible  then  for  the  tranquillity 
of  Ireland,  attached  tlie  utmost  importance  to  the  establishment  and  preservation  of 
Maynooth  College.  But  I  also  find  in  the  pamphlet  a  statement  to  which  my 
lion,  friend  referred,  and  which,  if  it  were  founded  on  truth,  might  answer  well 
the  purpose  of  his  argument.  I  do  find  there  statements  made  which,  if  they  are 
correct,  would  implicate  Maynooth,  the  professors  of  Maynooth,  and  the  president 
of  Maynooth,  in  the  serious  charge  of  afibrding  countenance  and  encouragement  to 
tiie  lri<.h  rebellion.  It  is  stated  in  this  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Duigenan,  that  thirty-six 
Romish  students  from  this  monastery  had,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  joined 
the  insurgents,  and  fought  at  Kilcock  against  the  King's  troops;  that  certainly  sixteen 
or  seventeen  students  had  been  expelled  because  of  the  rebellion  ;  but  the  governors 
waited  with  l)ecoming  prudence  till  the  rebellion  was  suppressed  before  they  exe- 
cuted this  act  of  wholesome  severity.  If  that  statement  was  correct,  revived  as  it 
ha'4  been  by  my  hon.  friend,  it  is  calculated  to  create  a  most  unfavourable  impression 
with  respect  to  Maynooth  and  those  immediately  connected  with  it.  But  what  are 
liie  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  how  do  they  bear  out  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
thus  made  ?  It  is  stated  that  the  heads  of  the  college  of  Mavnooth  waited  with 
l)ecoming  prudence  until  the  rebellion  was  suppressed  before  they  expelled  any  of 
the  students.  Sir,  the  rebellion  broke  out  on  the  2drd  of  May,  1798.  What  was 
the  course  which  the  trustees  of  the  institution  took  ?  They  were  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  statement  which  I  am  about  to  read  is  similar  to  one  which  was  made  to- 
nii;ht  by  another  Roman  Catholic,  the  right  hon.  member  for  Dungarvon.  It  is  an 
extract  from  the  journal  of  proceedings  of  the  trustees  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
seminary  at  Maynooth  :—"  Friday,  the  Uth  of  May,  1798 — present,  Lord  Fingal, 
in  the  chair;  Lord  Gormanston,  Dr.  O'Reilly.  Dr.  Moylan,  Dr.  French,  Lord 
Kcnmare,  Dr.  Troy,  Dr.  Plunkett,  and  Dr.  Cruise." 

The  rebellion  did  not  break  out  until  the  23ixl  of  May ;  this  meeting  was  held 
<ipoo  the  13th,  ten  days  previous;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  so  far  "from  waiting 
with  becoming  prudence  before  they  interfered,  until  the  rebellion  was  suppressed,*' 
that  tliey  had  interfered  ten  days  before  it  took  place,  upon  which  occasion  the 
lru»tees  came  to  this  resolution  : — '*  The  trustees,  considering  with  grief  the  unhappy 
\vHem  of  political  delirium  which,  after  having  marked  its  progress  through  some 
^'f  the  most  cultivated  parts  of  Christendom,  by  the  destruction  of  order,  morality, 
&nd  religion,  appears  to  have  made  such  strides  in  this  kingdom  as  menace  ruin  to 
^very  thing  we  should  venerate  and  esteem  as  Cliristians  and  as  men,  and  deeply 
sensible  of  the  perfect  opposition  between  every  part  of  such  pernicious  system, 
^ai  the  beneficent  objects  of  the  institution  over  which  they  preside,  think  it  ex- 
P^<ent  to  order  that  the  president  be  directed  to  maintain  the  most  vigilant  inspection 
^ver  the  conduct  of  every  individual  admitted  in  any  manner  to  a  participation  of 
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the  benefits  of  the  college ;  that  he  be  empowered,  and  he  is  hereby  empowered,  to 
punish  by  expulsion  such  person  or  persons  as  may  by  their  actions  or  diaeour^e 
abet  or  support  any  doctrines  tending  to  subvert  a  due  regard  to  the  established 
authorities ;  and  that  the  scholars  and  students  be  admonish^  that  oa  those  toplcjt, 
and  in  these  critical  times,  a  conduct  not  only  free  from  crime,  bnt  even  from  sus- 
picion, ought  to  be  expected  from  their  gratitude,  their  attested  allegiance,  and 
sacred  professional  destination.** 

This  they  did  for  tlie  purpose  of  marking  their  utter  condemnation  of  any  thing 
like  seditious  or  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  those  placed  under  thdr  super- 
vision. What  was  the  course  practically  taken  ?  They  directed  a  notice  upon  the 
subject  to  be  given  to  the  president  of  the  college.  Here  is  the  memorandam  6f  it : 
— ^*  The  above  instruction  was  sent  immediately  to  the  president,  who,  after  a 
solemn  investigation,  expelled  every  individual  in  the  seminary  who  appeared  to 
have  formed  any  engagement  whatever  with  the  society  of  United  Irishmen,  al- 
though they  all  expressed  the  greatest  sorrow,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiaDce  after 
the  said  investigation." 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  expressions  of  their  regret,  and  their  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  those  trustees,  "not  waiting  with  cautions  prudence  nntil  the 
rebellion  was  suppressed,**  but  ten  days  before  it  broke  out,  expelled  every  individual 
who  was  in  any  way  implicated  in  it.  Does  not  that  prove  that  too  much  confidence 
was  not  to  be  placed  in  that  contemporary  history  to  which  our  attention  has  been 
drawn?  We  talk  likely  now  of  withdrawing  this  vote  from  Ma^nooth  ;  it  was 
desired  to  withdraw  it  in  1799  and  in  1800,  as  mentioned  in  this  pamphlet.  The 
House  of  Lords  in  Ireland  did  absolutely  reject  the  bill  which  had  been  sent  from 
the  Hou<(e  of  Commons  containing  some  modifications  of  the  institution,  and  pro- 
posing the  continuance  of  the  grant.  Lord  Comwallis  was  then  Lord-lieutenant 
for  Ireland,  and  the  day  after  the  rejection  of  the  bill  he  wrote  to  them,  on  the  17th 
of  April,  1799,  saying — "  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  very  different  construction  was 
put  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  was  not  a  person  amongst 
those  whom  I  saw  on  Tuesday  morning  who  did  not  conceive  that  this  institntion 
of  Maynooth  was  entirely  done  away ;  and  many  of  them  were  so  blinded  by  their 
Protestant  zeal  as  to  exult  exceedingly  in  the  justice  of  the  punishment  which  they 
conceived  to  be  thereby  inflicted  on  ttie  Catholics  for  their  late  offences.  Wben  that 
opinion  universally  prevails  at  Dublin,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  emissaries  of 
faction,  as  well  as  of  treason,  will  be  very  active  in  conveying  it  to  every  comer  of 
the  kingdom,  and  that  it  will  most  powerfully  tend  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
Catholics  of  all  orders  against  the  government,  on  the  evil  consequences  of  whtrb 
it  is,  I  am  sure,  unnecessary  for  me  to  expatiate.** 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  then  Secretary  for  Ireland.  He  went  down  to  the  Iloiise 
of  Commons  the  \ery  next  day,  and  declared  that,  notwithstanding  the  rejection  of 
the  bill  by  the  House  of  Lord.*,  it  was  the  determination  of  the  Irish  government  to 
prove  to  the  Roman  Catholics  that  they  did  not  mean  to  abandon  the  institntion. 
It  was  ndt  on  account  of  money  that  they  came  to  that  determination  ;  but  what  the 
government  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Lord  Castlereagh  feared  was,  that  the  abandon- 
ing of  the  vote,  and  the  institution  having  been  established  four  years  previously, 
would  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  Catholics  then,  as  I  think  it  would  be  looked 
upon  by  them  now,  as  an  indication  of  a  hostile  spirit  towards  them.  Another 
bill  was  passed — the  act  of  1800— and  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  English  par- 
liament ;  and  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  temporary  continuance  of  the  vote  that  I 
ever  argued  that  a  pledge  of  parliament  was  implied,  but  on  account  of  the  acts  of 
parliament  directly  sanctioning  the  institution,  and  providing  for  it  that  superin- 
tendence which,  on  the  part  of  the  state,  was  giving  to  it  support,  encouragement, 
and  sanction.  The  only  other  speech  which  I  desire  to  notice  is  that  made  to-night 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Newca^^tle -under- Lyme.  During  the  prog^ress  of  that 
speech,  able  and  powerful  as  it  was,  I  must  own  that  the  impressions  entertained 
by  my  noble  friend,  and  that  have  been  so  well  and  so  eloquently  expressed  by  bim, 
were  precisely  the  self-same  impressions  that  it  left  on  my  mind.  I  will  take  the 
account  of  Ireland  as  he  has  given  it,  as  being  that  of  an  active  op[>onent  of  thi^ 
measure.  In  Ireland  then,  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  this  has  been  the  state  of 
afioirs.    There  has  been,  he  affirms,  no  free  expression  of  public  opinion  on  the 
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part  of  the  Protestants.    That  if  you  attempt  to  make  proselytes  to  Protestantism, 
a  man  cannot  live  in  safety  or  peace  in  Ireland — that  a  man^s  life  is  in  danger  if  he 
exercise!  the  privileges  of  a  British  subject,  and  seeks  to  express  his  own  opinions. 
The  hon.  gentleman  says,  we  cannot  give  to  the  landed  proprietors  in  Ireland  protec- 
tion from  violence  and  outrage.  The  hon.  gentleman  8ay.«,  that  in  Ireland  it  frequently 
happens  that  priests,  and  priests  too  educated  in  Maynooth,  denounce  from  the  altar 
parties  who  have  exposed  themselves  to  their  rebuke,  and  that  tliese  parties  have  been 
afterwards  visited  with  severe  punishment ;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  proves  that  this  is 
done  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  has  become  a  common  and  frequent  practice.  However,  the 
boD.  gentleman  says,  that  there  are  3,000  priests  spread  over  the  face  of  Ireland,  and 
everr  one,  and  all  of  these,  without  exception,  are  active  agents  and  instruments  in 
fariiur  of  repeal.     Be  it  so.     Granted  that  this  is  a  correct  account  of  the  state  of 
Ireland.  Then  I  ask  the  hon.  gentleman,  what  is  the  remedy  he  proposes?  The  hon. 
ffeotleman  himself,  I  believe,  is  not  an  advocate  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  grant  from 
Maynooth;    because,  when  the  proposal  was  made  on  former  occasions,  he  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  it     [Mr.  Colquhoun :  No.]     I  sneak  from  memory ;  but  I 
thought  that  the  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  the  acts  of  parliament  had  thrown  around 
Maynooth  so  decisive  and  authoritative  a  sanction,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
withdraw  the  vote  until  we  get  rid  of  the  acts  of  narliament.     [Mr.  Colquhoun 
nofideil  assent.]  I  think,  too,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  aid  not  advise  the  continuance 
of  the  vote,  and  the  exacting  from  the  professors  of  Maynooth  a  submission  to  active 
superintendence.     I  wish  then  to  ask  the  hon.  gentleman  what  he  proposes  as  a 
remedy  for  the  state  of  affairs  which  he  has  described  as  existing  in  Ireland  ?    He 
admits  that  we  have  done  every  thing  which  the  law  would  enable  us  to  do,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  protection  to  life  and  property ;  and  yet,  he  says,  that  we 
hare  not  the  power  to  give  protection.     It  cannot  be  said  of  us,  that  we  have  ne- 
glected any  precaution  that  it  was  in  our  power  to  take.     During  the  prevalence  of 
the  danger  in  the  year  1843,  there  were  not  less  than  30,000  soldiers  in  Ireland. 
Weiwl  there  a  police  force  of  not  less  than  10,000  men.     We  had,  too,  a  naval 
force  00  the  coast.    We  were  determined,  as  far  as  the  law  would  enable  us,  and  the 
power  of  the  executive  could  be  exercised,  that  every  thing  should  be  done  for  the 
maiotenance  of  the  public  peace.     The  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  we  succeeded  so 
far  tliat  agitation   was,   in   a  great  measure,  suppressed — that  we    had  proved 
the  supremacy  of  the    laws — that  we   had    proved  our    determination   not  to 
submit  to    intimidation — that    the    repeal    rent    abated — that    the    influence   of 
the  repeal  leaders  was  much    reduced — ^and  that  that  was  precisely  the    nio- 
roent  that  was  selected  for  intimating  our  intention  of  making  an  alteration  with 
respect  to  the  grant  for  Maynooth.     I  believe  that  was  the  prober  moment  for 
ntauog  such  a  proposition  ;  and  yet  the  hon.  gentleman*s  inference  is,  from  all  that 
he  bad  thus  stated,  that  we  acted  most  unwisely  in  taking  advantage  of  that  op- 
portunity to  propose  remedial  measures.     Sir,  it  appears  to  roe  that  it  was  precisely 
the  very  moment  for  introducing  this  remedial  measure.     We  had  done  every  thing 
liiat  it  became  an  executive  to  achieve.     We  had  proved  our  determination  to  resist 
any  forcible  attempt  to  sever  the  connection  between  the  two  countries.    It  was  not 
then  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  the  executive  government  maturely  to  consi- 
der whether  any  other  measures  besides  those  of  force  could  be  regarded  as  a 
remedy  for  the  existing  state  of  Ireland.    The  hon.  gentleman  says,  enforce  the  law — 
protect  property — suppress  the  present  alarming  excitement — and  punish  those  denun- 
ciations from  the  altars.    What  is  the  meaning  of  these  words,  **  enforce  the  law  ?** 
^'iTt  the  only  instrument  for  enforcing  the  law  is  an  appeal  to  trial  by  jury.     While 
that  tribunal  is  not  interfered  with— while  it  exists,  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  you 
can  enforce  the  law.     Well,  then,  I  do  say  that  tlie  enforcement  of  the  law  was 
incompatible  with  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  even  after  the  agitation  had  been 
biippressed  in  1843 — that  trial  by  jury  is  an  instrument  not  available  for  the  vindi- 
cation uf  the  law  in  a  country  where  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  hostile  to 
the  government — that  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  was  hardly  applicable 
to  the  state  of  Ireland  even  after  agitation  had  been  suppressed.     We  came  then  to 
the  consideration  of  remedial  measures.     My  hon.  friend  says,  that  he  does  not 
think  that  I  have  been  quite  aware  of  all  the  consequences  of  these  proceedings,  and 
^  hopes  that   I  have  been  mistaken.    I  assure  him  that  we  have  adopted  this 
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course  with  a  perfect  foresight  of  all  the  consequences  that  mif^ht  arise.  I  assure 
my  lion,  friend  that  I  dee[)ly  regret  the  severance  from  political  friends,  «)m 
honestly  and  sincerely  disapprove  of  the  course  we  have  pursued.  He  considers 
that  we  have  lost  their  confidence.  I  deeply  regret  it;  but,  regretting  it,  I  mnft 
still  claim  for  the  executive  government,  charged  with  duties  of  the  highest  iiiij>ori- 
ance  to  the  sovereign  and  the  country,  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  their  acts 
I  must,  I  say,  claim  for  them  the  absolute  right,  without  reference  to  the  past,  and 
without  too  much  regard  to  what  party  considerations  mu>t  claim  from  them,  tn 
risk  even  the  loss  of  confidence  of  their  friends,  rattier  than  abstain  from  doing 
that  which  conviction  tells  them  the  present  circumstances  require.  It  is  not.  Sir, 
ray  desire  to  notice  the  expressions  mode  use  of  by  the  hon.  member  for  Kuarv^- 
borough.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  misapprehension  is  entertained  in  some  quarters 
with  respect  to  the  position  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown.  I  am  as  proud  of  the  con- 
tjdence  as  any  man  can  be,  which  a  great  party  has  placed  in  me ;  still  I  never  ran 
admit  that  he  owes  any  personal  obligation  to  tliose  members  who  have  placed  him  in 
a  certain  position.  And  I  should  consider  it  as  the  happiest  day  in  my  life  when  I 
was  permitted  to  act  merely  as  an  individual  member  of  parliament,  unconnected 
even  with  party,  rather  than  continue  to  hold  olfice  by  the  servile  tenure  of  tlie  ad- 
vice I  gave  to  my  sovereign  upon  every  subject,  being  exactly  in  conformity  ^iih 
every  opinion  which  every  member  of  that  party  might  hold.  Sir,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  for  any  government  to  administer  public  affairs  on  such  a  principle;  for, 
while  I  was  trying  to  conciliate  the  hon.  member  for  Knares borough,  I  should  be 
forfeiting  the  confidence  of  my  noble  friend  near  me  (Lord  F.  Egerton).  But,  without 
reference  to  what  may  be  the  opinion  of  that  man  or  this,  I  claim  for  myself  the 
right  to  give  to  my  sovereign,  at  any  time,  that  advice  which  I  believe  the  interests  of 
the  country  require.  I  have  not  on  this  occasion,  nor  have  my  right  hon.  friends 
acted  without  deep  consideration,  and  without  feeling  most  severely  the  loss  of  the 
support,  the  permanent  loss,  perhaps,  of  the  confidence  of  those  who,  it  has  been 
said,  have  placed  us  in  power.  I  have  been  charged  with  having  exhibited  an  indifler- 
ence  to  public  opinion  on  tliis  question,  and  a  disposition  to  disregard  it ;  but  for  that 
public  opinion,  believing  it  to  be  influenced  in  the  main  by  religious  consideratioo5« 
I  have  the  highest  respect;  but  I  retain  the  determination  I  have  before  stated,  and 
now  repeat,  that  so  far  from  tliat  expression  of  public  opinion  inducing  me  to  abandon, 
or  causing  me  to  waver  in  my  course,  I  deliberately  repeat,  that  with  every  respect 
for  that  public  opinion,  there  are  high  political  considerations  which  induce  roe  to 
adhere  to  the  course  we  have  adopted.  If  I  thought  the  opposition  which  has  bet*n 
raised  to  this  bill  were  now  to  prevail — if  I  thought  the  principle  on  which  the 
opposition  was  founded  were  to  triumph,  I  should  despair  for  the  maintenance  of  ami- 
cable  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  of  pecu- 
liar importance,  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  evil  which  would  ari«e  fn>ni  the 
success  of  that  opposition — I  tliiuk  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  public  men 
should  show  to  the  people  of  Ireland  that  they  will  not  lightly  abandon  the  course 
they  have  entered  upon  fur  their  benefit,  and  that  they  are  content  to  make  any 
sacrifice,  now  and  for  ever,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  opinions  which  they  have 
permanently  placed  on  record.  I  think  the  misfortune  of  failure  would  be  great; 
and  it  is  too  late  now  to  inquire  whether  the  grant  should  be  withdiawn.  I  am 
convinced,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  passed — I  remained  satisfied  of  the  policy  of 
the  course  we  have  pursued ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise,  if  that  be  the  cha- 
racter of  the  priesthood  which  has  been  stated,  to  continue  this  implied  sanction  to 
Maynooth — to  permit  this  act  of  parliament  to  remain  on  record — to  take  the  super- 
intendence of  the  College,  and  by  the  sanction  of  the  I^rd-lieutenant  and  the 
official  visiters,  to  be  connected  with  the  institution,  and  yet  to  hold  out  that  miser- 
able pittance,  which  induces  indignation  rather  than  gratitude  in  the  minds  of  the 
priesthood.  We  have  proposed  a  liberal  endowment  for  Maynooth,  and  that  propo- 
sition has  been  received  in  Ireland  with  as  much  of  approbation  and  gratitude  as  I 
expected  for  it.  I  have  never  heard  any  objection  to  the  grant  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics ;  but,  on  the  coutrary,  I  have  found  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  the  professors  of  Maynooth,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  priestbonJ 
of  Ireland  generally,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  their  opinions,  that  ihev 
are  disposed  gratefully  to  accept  the  proffered  boon.     I  mnst  say,  that  this  exhibi- 
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fion  of  kindly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  British  parliament  has  produced  in  Ireland 
al!  those  good  effects  which  I  expected  from  it.  One  hon.  member  has  read  a 
letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Higgins,  and  another  has  referred  to  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Dr  M^Hale,  condemning  the  bill;  while  another  hon.  gentleman,  my  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  has  quoted  a  paragraph  from  a 
French  newspaper,  which  he  says  speaks  with  the  authority  of  the  government,  as 
a  proof  that  we  arc  wrong.  Now,  with  all  respect  for  my  hon.  friend,  I  think  we 
can  scarcely  look  at  the  condemnation  of  a  French  newspaper  as  a  proof  that  we  are 
taking  a  wrong  course  in  this  matter.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  agita- 
tion which  has  been  so  long  going  on  would  cease  at  once;  but  by  creating  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  and  good  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  we  say  we  are 
cutting  up  the  trade  of  agitation,  and  we  must  expect  ere  long  that  the  agitation 
vili  be  put  an  end  to  altogether.  I  do  not  take  it  for  granted  that  the  angry  speeches 
we  hear  of  as  being  made  in  Conciliation  Hall  afford  any  indication  of  the  feeling  of 
the  people  generally.  You  suppose  that  the  whole  Protestant  feeling  of  Ireland  is 
represented  by  a  small  section  in  the  north;  and  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  feeling, 
you  im^ine,  is  represented  by  the  speeches  in  Conciliation  Hall.  No  opinion  can  be 
more  erroneous.  There  is  a  great  mass — a  large  intermediate  mass  of  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  feeling  in  Ireland,  which  is  not  represented  by  the  proceedings  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  or  the  speeches  in  Conciliation  Hall,  and  is  in  no  way  influenced 
by  them.  I  believe  the  course  the  government  have  taken  has  greatly  dimi- 
nished the  influence  of  agitation  in  Ireland  generally,  and  has  conciliated — I  will  not 
say  the  confidence  of  the  i)eople  towards  the  government ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  has 
diminished  the  desire  of  the  great  brxly  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  connect 
themselves  with  turbulence  and  agitation.  I  look  to  the  Irish  members  of  this  Houj^e 
—to  the  Roman  Catholic  members  of  this  House,  as  the  great  representatives  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  opinions  in  Ireland,  rather  than  to  any  less  authentic  or  less  foreign 
source ;  and  I  must  say,  the  Roman  Catholic  members  have  acted  most  fairly  in  the 
5>npport  they  have  given  to  the  proposal  of  the  government.  Before  I  conclude,  I 
must  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  deep  sense  of  the  honourable  and  disinte- 
rested motives  upon  which  the  great  body  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  opposed  to  me  in 
[»olitical  life  have  acted  in  support  of  the  government.  It  would  not  be  becoming 
in  me  to  offer — nor  would  it  be  becoming  in  them  to  accept — any  expression  of  per- 
soual  acknowledgment;  for  1  know,  in  so  supporting  us,  they  have  only  acted  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  sense  of  public  duty,  and  their  convictions  of  what  is  most  con- 
dacife  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  that  these  have  been  alone  the  motives  by 
which  they  have  been  actuated.  I  know,  in  proposing  and  adhering  to  this  measure 
— I  know  what  may  be  the  consequence,  in  alienating  from  me  men  with  whom  I 
have  long  acted,  and  whom  I  respect;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  claim  no 
compensation  in  any  demand  upon  the  gratitude  of  tho^e  gentlemen  connected  with 
Ireland  to  whom  I  have  always  been  politically  opposed.  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
their  contioaed  gratitude  is  due,  not  to  me,  but  rather  to  those  who  have  been  their 
constant  and  uniform  supporters  through  a  long  course  of  political  years.  From  them, 
therefore,  I  can  claim  no  gratitude.  We  have  arted,  in  regard  to  this  measure, 
wholly  on  our  sense  of  duty,  and  that  is  our  only  merit;  and  in  acting  upon  that 
senje  of  duty  we  have  been  prepared  to  incur,  and  are  prepared  to  incur,  whatever 
n5k  may  attend  us ;  but  our  consolation  and  our  compensation  would  be  complete  if 
the  result  of  our  measures  be — if  not  to  conciliate  the  support  of  our  opponents — to 
eogender  a  kindly  feeling  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  and  increase  the  chances 
of  maintaining  a  perfectly  amicable  connection  and  relation  between  those  two  parts 
of  this  great  empire. 
Bill  read  a  third  time. 
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Mat  30,  1845. 

Theonfer  of  the  day  was  read  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Academical  Institu- 
tions (Ireland)  bill.     Towards  the  close  of  the  debate  which  ensued — 
Sib  RoBCvr  Pkel  spoke  as  follows :  Sir,  I  certainly  thought,  until  I  heard  the 
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speech  of  my  boo.  friend  the  member  for  Somerset  (Mr.  Acland),  that  wh«tei«r  dif- 
ference of  opinion  may  prevail  upon  the  detaib  of  this  measure,  tbere  b«d  been  a 
general  concurrence  in  one  sentiment — that  if  we  could  overcome  the  difficaln'es 
which  arise  from  different  religious  creeds,  an  extension  of  academical  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  that  country.     1  understand  from 
my  hon.  friend,  that  that  part  of  the  case  has  been  left  wholly  imperfect,  that  the 
benefit  remains  not  yet  established,  and  that  he  very  much  doubts  whether  there  b 
that  necessity,  or  that  any  great  advantage  will  be  derived,  which  is  alleged  on  be- 
half of  the  institution  of  academical  institutions  in  Ireland.    Sir,  I  assume  now  that 
we  can  overcome  the  difficulties  in  respect  to  religious  differences;  and  I  should  have 
thought  there  would  have  been  a  general  concurrence  in  this,  that  looking  at  the 
state  of  Ireland,  the  extent  of  its  population,  the  ample  provision  of  academical  in- 
struction made  in  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  its  gradual  extension  in  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  University  College,  King's  College,  Durham — all  proceeding  upoo  the 
recognition  of  this  principle,  that  academical  institutions  do  conduce  tothecsose  of 
sound  learning  and  social  improvement— looking  again  at  Scotland,  and  seeing  there 
a  limited  population,  and  not  less  than  fonr  or  five  academical  institutions,  dispens- 
ing advantages  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  and  even  of  Ireland,  someof  whom 
are  forced  to  resort  thither ;  looking  at  these  things,  I  should  have  thought  we  might 
take  it  for  granted,  that  sound  academical  institutions  wouhi  bean  advantage  to  fre- 
land.     According  to  the  last  return  its  population  was  upwards  of  S,0OO,0OO ;  it  is 
now  I  believe  nearly,  if  not  quite,  9,000,000.     I  look,  then,  to  the  provisiuo  already 
made  for  education  in  Ireland.     Maynooth  gives  no  advantage  to  the  laity ;  Dublin 
College  provides  education  for  about  100  or  120  Roman  Catholics;  and  in  the  Bel- 
fast Academical  Institution  there  may  be  twelve  or  fourteen  Catholics.   Now,  I  look 
at  the  population  of  Ireland — at  the  number  of  the  Catholics  in  Leineter,  Munster, 
and  Connaught ;  and  I  ask  wliether  the  necessity  for  academical  education  is  not 
sufficiently  established  by  advertine  to  the  facts,  without  adding  any  argument?   But^ 
if  you  want  further  proof,  what  have  we  done  for  the  education  of  children  there? 
We  are  now  educating  400,000  in  the  national  schools  alone;    we  are  giving 
them,  I  believe,  an  excellent  education :   it  contiuues  till  tliey  are  of  the  age 
of  twelve  or  fourteen— a  most  important  period  of  life,  when  they  are  hardly  qualifi* 
ed  to  be  sent  into  the  world,  yet  the  superintendence  over  their  edueatioQ  ceases 
then ;  and  only  the  imperfect  provision  I  have  adverted  to  is  made  for  academical 
training.     The  parents  seud  them  to  Scotland.     Will  you  not  try,  if  possible,  to 
provide  in  their  own  country  the  means  of  aodemical  education?    I  bold  in  my 
hand  a  work  familiar  to  all  connected  with  Ireland — one  of  tbe  best  and  able:»r, 
because  one  of  the  most  practical  works  I  have  overseen,  connected  with  the  improve- 
ment of  Ireland — ihe  work  of  a  very  eminent  man— Dr.  Kane,  a  Roman  Catholic 
I  heard  with  surprise  and  regret  that  professors  of  geology  must  be  distrusted,  if  the 
youth  they  educate  are  of  a  different  religious  cn^  from  themselves;  that  is  not 
our  doctrine.     We  have  recently  established  a  geological  department:  we  want  to 
make  that  science  subservient  to  tbe  iiaprovemeot  of  agriculture,  and  tlio  advance  of 
manufactures.     We  looked  for  a  man  to  whom  we  could  entrust  that  department, 
and  we  have  had  no  such  doubts:  we  have  not  thought  Dr.  Kane  disqualified  from 
giving  lectures  on  geology  because  he  is  a  Ronmn  Catholic;  and  the  gentleman  we 
have  selected  within  the  last  two  months  to  preside  over  this  new  department  of 
knowledge,  to  instruct  the  people  of  Ireland  in  the  means  of  improving  and  develop- 
ing the  great  resources  of  that  country,  and  to  give  these  lectures  to  the  whole 
people  of  Ireland  without  exception,  is  this  Roman  Catholic  gentleman;  and  I 
venture  to  say  he  will  not  pervert  tbe  powers  we  have  given  him  to  undennine  the 
faith  of  any  of  his  scholars.     Now,  what  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Kane,  af\er  havin:; 
written  fully  and  ably  on  the  industrial  resources  of  Ireland  ?     Ue  gives  his  general 
opinion  with  respect  to  th^  improvement  of  that  country  in  his  concluding  dtapter; 
and  he  says — "  The  extent  and  quality  of  our  supplies  of  fuel,  the  dtstribatioo  and 
amount  of  our  sources  of  water-power,  tlie  locality  of  our  mines  of  copper  and  other 
useful  metals,  have  engaged  attention,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  tbe  soil,  the  amount 
of  its  producer  and  the  general  principles  upon  which  its  cultivation  will  ramunerate. 
With  such  elements  of  prosperity  lying  at  our  bands,  it  becomes  a  problem  of  high 
importance  to  resolve  why  they  have  not  been  made  available,  and  why  this  eoomry 
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has  been  leA  behind  by  other  nations,  whose  natural  circumstances  are  in  few 
iostances  soperior,  but  in  many  particulars  certainly  less  advantageous/ 

The  writer  then  proceeded  to  solve  the  problem,  why,  with  all  these  advantages, 
Ireland  was  still  backward  in  material  comfort  compared  with  the  other  European 
Dations.  It  was,  he  said,  an  erroneous  conception  that  her  people  were  inferior, 
mondly  or  physically,  to  those  of  any  other  counti7;  and  he  deprecated  the  idea 
that  it  was  the  want  of  capital — English  capital — adding  inteijectionally  that  English 
cafutal  was  the  bugbear  of  Irish  prosperity.  The  real  cause,  he  argued,  of  the 
backwardness  of  Ireland  was  the  want  of  industrial  knowledge  among  her  inhabitants. 
England  had  no  more  capital  than  Ireland  before  her  industrial  knowledge  was 
developed;  and  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  it  had  done  in  that  country,  capital  would 
follow  the  application  of  science  to  the  development  of  the  natural  and  material 
resources  of  Ireland.  And  he  concluded  by  laying  it  down,  as  an  indisputable 
position,  that  coll^iate  establishments,  which  would  give  to  men  of  all  creeds  the 
aid  of  professors  of  science,  were  the  best  if  not  the  only  means  of  effecting  that 
most  desirable  object.  That  was  written  before  collegiate  establishments  were  spoken 
of  io  thb  House.  That  is  my  answer  to  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Somerset^ 
when  he  tells  me  that  it  is  yet  to  be  proved  that  there  is  any  social  advantage  in 
eitending  the  means  of  academical  education  in  Ireland.  I  think  a  large  majority 
of  this  muse  vrill  admit  that  it  is  a  great  end  to  be  attained,  considering  the  want 
of  education  among  the  youths  advanced  beyond  the  age  of  childhood;  and  that  it  is 
ao  object  not  lightly  to  be  abandoned.  But,  surely,  this  also  will  be  admitted,  that 
that  education  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  given  in  common.  We  should  be  counter- 
acting the  object  for  which  we  founded  the  national  system  of  education,  where  the 
Tooths  are  educated  in  common,  if,  after  having  made  those  acquaintances  in  early 
life,  and  formed  that  bond  of  connexion  which  united  education  establishes,  we  were 
to  interrupt  it  just  when  they  are  on  the  threshold  of  life,  and  say  to  them,  **  You 
who  were  educated  together  m  schools,  must  now  no  longer  be  educated  together.^* 
But  if  I  am  to  plant  new  academical  institutions  here  and  there  throughout  Ireland, 
making  each  of  them  of  an  exclusive  character,  with  professors  of  their  own  faith^ 
of  course  I  shall  have  an  exclusive  and  separate  education  in  each,  and  I  must  forego 
the  advantages  I  hope  to  g^in.  I  should  relinquish,  with  the  deepest  regret,  the 
pro«pect  of  having  education  in  common  for  the  Protestant,  Presbyterian,  and 
Roman  Catholic  youth  of  Ireland.  I  wish,  then,  to  establish  firi^t  the  policy  of  having 
academical  institutions  in  Ireland  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  and  next  to  have  the 
means  of  educating  there  together  the  youth  of  Ireland.  Now,  how  can  this  be 
done  without,  at  the  same  time,  disregarding  that  which  I  admit,  at  the  outset,  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance — the  imparting  to  them  a  sound  religious  training,  ac- 
cording to  their  principles?  I  say  at  once,  that  I  found  and  justify  a  departure  from 
(hat  solely  on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland.  I  admit  at  once,  that  I  think 
the  system  we  propose  inapplicable  to  PJngland  and  Scotland;  but,  if  we  are  to  have 
academical  institutions  in  Ireland,  I  see  no  other  mode  of  securing  that  advantage 
hot  by  the  establishment  of  some  such  system  as  this.  I  justify  it  by  the  peculiar 
and  unfortunate  character  of  the  religious  differences  which  there  exist.  What, 
then,  U  the  propoeal  we  make?  That  the  state  should  afford  the  means  of  excellent 
secular  instruction;  that  we  should  have  professors  of  high  character,  moral  and 
5cientific,  giving  excellent  secular  education  to  the  youth  of  Ireland.  Do  I  so 
disregard  religion?  Do  I  so  relegate  religion  from  these  Colleges?  Do  I  under- 
valoe  the  importance  of  connecting  education,  for  the  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  the 
Protestant  youth,  with  religious  instruction  ?  Far  from  it.  I  think  it  would  be 
imperfeet  if  there  were  such  a  disconnection.  I  concur  with  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell),  that  if  I  can  have  nothing  but  improved  secular  instruction,  I  would  rather 
hare  that  than  ignorance;  but  certainly  I  should  feel  that  pure  secular  instruction, 
without  anv  provision  for  religious  instruction,  was  but  a  partial  and  imperfect 
training.  What  course  then  shall  we  take?  Shall  we  endow  theological  professors 
in  each  of  these  institutions  ?  If  we  do,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Established  Church 
will  have  an  equal  claim  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  have  their  professors  of 
divinity  and  metaphysics  endowed ;  and  how  could  we  reject  the  claim  ?  Now,  first 
of  all,  I  will  address  myself  to  those  on  this  side  of  the  House  who  oppose  the 
nwasora.    Suppose  we  had  taken  that  coarse— would  it  have  been  palatable  to  them  ? 
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Would  my  hon.  frcnd  the  member  for  Oxford,  who  calls  this  "  a  gigantic  scheme  of 
godless  education,"  have  supported  that  plan  of  extending  religious  education  for 
Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Presbyterian  youth  ?  My  hon.  friend  would  have 
said — '^  This  is  a  covert  mode  of  providing  endowment  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  You  have  no  such  reason  as  you  had  at  Maynooth ;  there  is  no  prant 
existing  for  fifty  years ;  here  is  a  novel  endowment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  profes^ir. 
I  charge  you  not  only  with  making  a  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
with  an  utter  and  manifest  indifference  to  all  religions;  for,  whether  they  be  Roman 
Catholics,  or  Presbyterians,  or  members  of  the  Established  Church,  here  they  have 
their  professors  of  metaphysics,  and  moral  philosophy,  and  divinity,  and  all  are  put 
upon  a  footing/^  My  hon.  friend  smiles  complacently;  and  I  am  sure,  with  that 
fairness  and  candour  which  attract  for  him  the  respect  of  all,  he  will  admit  that  I 
have  stated  what  would  have  been  his  speech.  What  would  my  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Spooner)  have  said  ?  "  What !  found  a  professor  for 
the  propagation  of  •  that  awful  delusion,*  which  you  dignify  with  the  name  of 
religion?**  Should  I  not  have  been  met  on  this  side  of  the  House  with  the  most 
decided  opposition,  partaking  of  the  character  of  that  which  was  offered  to  the  in- 
stitution of  Maynooth,  but  supported  by  many  arguments  which  could  not  there  be 
alleged  ?  Now,  I  turn  to  th«  Roman  Catholics,  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether 
that  arrangement  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  them.  I  can  quite  understand 
their  acquiescing  in  the  youth  receiving  education  from  a  professor  of  mathematrcis, 
or  of  any  abstract  science,  provided  by  the  government ;  but  if  the  government 
founded  and  endowed  a  professor  of  divinity,  and  especially  if  it  subjected  him 
to  any  sort  of  control,  I  question  whether  many  of  the  Roman  CathoHc  body  would 
have  connected  themselves  with  the  institution.  I  doubt  whether  thej  wi<uli 
not  have  said — *' Our  religion  is  independent  of  the  state;  scientific  know- 
ledge we  are  willing  to  receive,  education  in  common  we  approve,  but  we  will  not 
permit,  even  by  endowment,  any  interference  with  a  thing  so  sacred  as  the  spiri- 
tual education  of  our  own  youth.*'  But  do  I  •''  endanger  faith  or  morals,"  by  invitin;,'' 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  to  make  provision  for  the  education  of  the.r 
youth?  Now,  observe  what  was  the  original  proposal  of  the  hon.  gentleman; 
it  was  that  the  government  should  only  partial!}'  contribute  to  the  institution  of' 
these  colleges;  and  that  the  counties,  by  their  grand  juries,  should  provide  a  litteral 
sum ;  and  the  aid  of  government  be  made  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. Now,  we  have  said — "  We  will  be  at  the  charge  of  establishing  these  insti- 
tutions; we  will  construct  the  requisite  building^;  we  will  provide  liberal  endow- 
ments for  the  scientific  professors;  we  will  not  call  upon  the  grand  juries  fur 
local  contributions;  we  will  commute  that  demand  for  a  demand  upon  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  those  who  are  mainly  interested  in  the  religious  iostmction  of 
these  youths,  mimely,  their  friends  and  parents."  Even  if  we  were  to  leaTe  them 
to  found  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  as  well  as  of  divinity,  how  small  a 
charge  would  it  be  upon  such  a  community,  either  the  Roman  Catliolic  or  the 
Protestant !  Do  we  banish  religion  from  these  institutions?  No;  but  we  inviv 
the  parents  and  friends  to  make  provision  for  religious  education,  sanctioning  aini 
encouraging  if,  and  affording  means  for  it ;  and  I  have  the  strongest  impression 
that  that  education  will  be  more  effectually  given,  by  leaving  it  to  the  natural  friend« 
and  protectors  of  the  youth  in  a  country  so  circum^fancod,  than  if  the  government 
were  to  apiraint  a  theological  professor.  Now,  as  to  moral  discipline,  I  attach  the 
utmost  importance  to  it.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  says,  that  yoath  will 
be  in  peril  for  want  of  it;  why  should  not  their  parents  and  guardians  umlertaVe 
it?  How  much  more  easy  is  it  for  them  than  for  ui?  How  is  the  religious  ar^i 
moral  instruction  of  a  boy  at  Harrow  conducted  ?  It  is  not  done  by  the  heaii 
master  reading  lectures  to  him,  and  establishing  a  minute  scrutiny  over  him,  but 
the  pareuts  fix  upon  a  tutor  of  good  character  residing  there,  and  commit  the  boy 
to  his  charge,  and  entrust  him  with  parental  authority  and  control  over  the  youth. 
Why  should  not  the  same  course  be  taken  in  these  institutions  ?  What  is  the  cour^ 
taken  at  the  Liverpool  and  Bristol  Institutions  ?  I  have  the  papers  of  those  aca- 
demical institutions  before  me.  I  see  among  the  list  of  the  professors  the  naroo^ 
of  those  who  are  willing  to  take  boys  under  their  private  care;  and  there  are 
clergymen  and  teachers,  through  whose  supervision  religious  instruction  may  be 
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given  (o  the  scholars.  Now,  if  you  wi>h  to  have  religious  instruction  given  to  the 
pupils  in  these  academical  institutions,  provided  it  be  done  with  the  full  consent 
of  the  natural  guardians  of  the  child,  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  interfere  with 
such  an  anraogement.  I  apprehend  that  parents  will  ascertain  the  character  of 
the  tutor,  and  place  their  children  under  his  care,  for  the  purpose  of  having  their 
moral  and  religious  improvement  attended  to ;  and  that  in  this  way,  by  a  sort  of 
common  consent,  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  child  will  be  attended 
to.  I  will  suppose  a  town,  with  ten  or  twelve  eminent  professors,  selected  with 
the  greatest  care,  giviug  lectures  in  that  town,  and  setting  an  example  of  moral 
conduct;  and  that  there  are  300  or  400  pupils  attached  to  the  institution.  Then 
am  I  to  be  seized  with  the  utmost  alarm  with  respect  to  the  moral  conduct  of 
those  youths?  But  if  I  look  to  the  occupations  of  these  youths  on  the  banks  of 
Locb  Carrib — if  I  think  what  ought  to  be  the  real  moral  control  which  is  to  be 
exercised  over  them — if  I  see  how  they  spend  their  week, — I  must  own  that 
the  alarm  of  introducing  them  to  ten  or  twelve  scientific  men  of  high  moral  con- 
duct, and  the  apprehension  as  to  the  consequence  to  the  morals  of  these  youths,  are 
very  moeh  overrated.  To  show  how  far  the  predictions  may  be  expected  to  be 
realized,  in  consequence  of  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestants  hearing  scientific  lectures 
from  eminent  professors  of  a  different  faith  to  their  own,  I  will  refer  to  an  institution 
which  was  sanctioned  by  parliament  in  the  year  1810 — the  Academical  Institution 
at  Belfast  In  that  year  was  passed,  ^*  An  act  to  incorporate  and  regulate  an 
ia^itution,  to  be  called  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  for  affording  youth  a 
classical  and  mercantile  education."  It  provided  no  religious  test  for  the  professors; 
it  provided  no  religious  in.«truciion  which  the  managers  would  not  undertake 
to  provide.  I  know  that  at  a  subsequent  period  difficulties  arose  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  that  institution  ;  but  that  was  because  they  were  a  proprietary 
bofiy,  and  there  was  no  control  on  the  part  of  parliament  over  them.  But  on 
tiie  point  in  question,  I  will  call  in  the  evidence  of  a  witness  than  whom  there 
can  be  none  more  unsuspected  or  impartial  in  such  a  case — the  Roman  Catholic 
Primate  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Crolly.  This  institution  gave  good  secular  education ; 
b'U  it  went  upon  the  principle  of  permitting  the  parents  and  guardians  of  youth 
to  give  their  religious  education  as  they  pleased.  Dr.  Crolly  was  asked,  ^^Have 
vou  been  at  Belfast  for  any  length  of  time  ?  '*  He  answers,  '*  Yes  ;  I  was  parish 
priest  there  for  nearly  thirty  years."  He  is  asked,  **  Whether  he  knew  that  any 
Koman  Catholics  attended  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution  ?  "  He  says,  "  They 
(ii(i.''  Now,  the  Belfast  professors  were  mostly  Presbyterians,  who  are  more 
I'pposed  to  the  faith  and  discipline  of  Roman  Catholics  than  we  of  the  Established 
Church.  But  I  want  to  show  you  that  the  professors,  instead  of  perverting  the 
faith  of  those  committed  to  their  charge,  and  seeking  to  undermine  their  religious 
principles,  were  men  of  great  scientific  attainments,  who  viewed  with  kindness 
thoie  placed  under  their  care,  and  acted  towards  them  with  great  delicacy.  My 
hon.  friend  says,  that  we  should  try  to  enforce  our  doctrines  upon  others  on  all 
Occasion*.  I  differ  from  him ;  I  would  say  to  the  professors,  it  is  not  your  duty, 
considering  your  difference  of  religious  creed,  to  seek  opportunities  of  undermining 
the  faith  of  those  committed  to  your  charge.  That  was  the  resolution  to  which 
these  men  came.  Looking  at  the  variety  of  creeds  of  those  whom  they  had  to 
instruct,  they  bound  themselves  by  resolutions  that  they  would  not  seek  to  convert 
t  tfni  from  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  And  what  is  the  testimony  of  Archbishop 
Crolly,  who  DOW  presides  over  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  ?  I  want  to 
adduce  facts  to  show  you  that  we  are  better  than  you  suppose  us  to  be.  Dr.  Crolly 
i^  asked — **"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inquire  from  you,  whether  there  is  any  danger 
^■f  the  religious  principles  of  Roman  Catholics  being  interfered  with  in  any  way  by 
tiieir  attendance  at  the  Belfast  Institution  ?  "  lie  says — ^^  No ;  I  do  not  think  there 
i^-  Some  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  sent  their  sons  to  this  institution  ;  and,  though 
tney  were  not  of  my  parish  or  diocese,  they  were  obliged  to  attend  public  worship  in 
tty  parisli." 

These  observations  lead  me  to  think  that  the  masters  of  these  institutions  directed 
the  attention  of  their  Roman  Caiholic  pupils  to  their  moral  and  religious  duties ; 
^(M  that,  so  far  from  attempting  to  proselytize,  they  were  honourable  men,  who  felt 
that  tliey  liad  other  business  than  that  of  undermining  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Ca« 
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tholic  youth.  Dr.  CroUy  is  asked — •*  Have  you  ever  heard  compLunU,  that  the 
attendance  of  Roman  Catholics  on  the  Institution  was  attended  vritb  any  danger  lo 
their  faiih?*'  He  repHes—**  Never.  If  I  had,  I  should  have'  interfered 
to  prevent  it;  but  I  never  apprehended,  in  the  slightest  degree,  any  thing  of  the 
sort." 

He  states  that  the  religious  instruction  which  the  pupils  received,  was  that 
derived  by  their  attending  at  the  explanation  of  the  catechism  and  public  worship  in 
their  own  places.  But,  at  the  worst,  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic  might  say,  "  I  will 
not  permit  these  youths  to  be  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  religious  truths.  I  will 
write  to  their  parents  on  the  subject;  I  will  volunteer  my  services;  I  will  see  that 
the  means  of  religious  instruction  are  provided  for  them.  But  you  will  endow 
religious  professorships ;  and  have  too  much  respect  for,  and  too  much  confidence  in, 
the  importance  that  you  attach  to  religion  to  believe  that  you  will  neglect  a  neces- 
sary provision  of  the  kind.  Dr.  CroUy  says —  '*  I  am  personally  acqtuiinted  with 
several  of  the  professors.*'  And  he  is  asked — *'Have  any  of  those  professors  condacted 
themselves  in  any  way  offensive  towards  Roman  Catholics  ?  *' 

Now,  here  is  the  Roman  Catholic  testimony  which  is  given  in  answer  to  that  question 
— ^'No;  quite  the  contrary.  Some  of  the  professors  requested  that  I  would  revise 
some  copies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  scriptures  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
pupils ;  and,  though  they  are  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  I  believe  they 
nave  paid  proper  and  respectful  attention  to  the  religious  principles  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  scholars.^' 

Here,  then,  is  Irish  religious  experience,  and  I  place  that  in  juxtapositioa  with 
vour  fears  for  the  future.  I  believe  that  that  which  has  happened  in  Belfast  will 
happen  again,  if  we  are  careful  with  respect  to  the  selection  of  professors.  These 
are  facts  in  favour  of  communions  of  different  sects,  and  united  educatioo.  The 
difference  between  these  proposed  institutions  and  that  of  Belfast  is,  that  in  the 
latter  there  were  theological  professors  endowed  by  the  State,  giving  it  a  sectarian 
cast.  Yet  Dr.  Crolly,  in  1827,  held  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  Roman 
Catholic  youths  being  educated  there,  the  principle  being  recognised  that  each  party 
should  be  religiously  instructed  according  to  the  wish  of  his  parents.  I  con^s  I 
was  surprised,  and  seldom  have  I  been  more  surprised,  when  I  perused  that  public 
document  recently  set  forth,  wherein  it  is  contended  that  a  Roman  Catholic  pnpil 
cannot  receive  instruction  through  lectures  given  by  a  professor  of  geology,  or  of 
anatomy,  or  of  history,  except  he  be  a  Roman  Catholic  professor.  It  is  utged,  I  know, 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  their  faith.  Well,  if  that  means  that  there  is  a  teodenrv 
to  infidelity  in  the  study  of  geology,  or  of  anatomy,  or  in  the  professors  of  thetn.  I 
think  that  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  stand  upon  the  same  footing  in 
that  respect.  But,  if  I  listen  to  a  professor  who  lectures  upon  any  science,  does 
the  difference  of  his  faith  from  mine  expose  me  to  so  much  danger,  that  my  exalted 
ideas  of  religion,  and  my  well-grounded  belief,  are  to  be  overturned  by  that  associa- 
tion  P  I  have  a  higher  opinion  of  science.  But  will  a  man  who  is  telected  by  the 
Crown  for  that  important  trust,  a  man  eminent  in  his  sphere,  after  he  has  developed 
to  his  pupil  the  mysterious  mechanism  of  the  human  eye,  or  the  wonderful  and  per- 
petual working  of  the  human  heart,  end  liis  description,  by  which  he  enlarges  the  mind 
and  expands  the  intellect  of  his  pupil,  vrith  a  weak  attempt  to  disown  the  great  Maker 
of  all  P  Or,  can  you  suppose  that  a  professor  will  terminate  an  anatomical  lecture 
with  a  sly  sarcasm  against  Martin  Luther,  or  a  covert  attack  upon  the  Council  of 
Trent  P  Such  a  thing  is  really  ridiculous.  I  cannot  conceive,  that  after  an  astro- 
nomical lecture  a  professor  would  take  advantage  of  the  power  of  his  position,  con- 
sidering the  conditions  on  which  he  accepts  his  office,  for  the  purpose  of  undermining 
the  faith  and  corrupting  the  morals  of  his  scholars.  Would  a  Roman  Catholic, 
were  a  second  Newton  to  arise,  refuse  to  receive  lectures  in  astronomy  from  snch  a 
man  P  Look  at  the  magnificent  conclusions  he  draws  as  to  the  omnipotence  and 
omnipresence  of  the  Deity.  Can  a  man  descend  from  such  lofty  sublimities  to  the 
paltry  effort  of  corrupting  the  faith  of  some  one  of  his  listening  pupils  P  It  is  not 
credible.  Therefore  I  say,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  have  an  equal 
guarantee  against  the  propagation  of  infidelity  in  these  institutions.  But  it  is  objected 
that  these  professors  are  to  be  exclusively  in  the  nomination  of  the  Crown.  Why,  that 
certainly  is  the  case  at  present ;  for  great  care  must  necc<>sarily  be  exercised  at  first 
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in  their  selection.  It  is  also  said  there  is  no  public  trial.  But  if,  hereafter,  this 
should  be  found  inexpedient,  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  contrary  to  the  principle 
of  the  bill  lo  have  a  change  in  that  respect.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  utmost  care  will  not  be  taken  in  selecting  proper  persons  for  those  institutions, 
which  are  to  be  established  in  the  Roman  Catholic  provinces  of  Munster  and  Con- 
naught.  I  very  much  fear — notwithstanding  all  the  pains  that  may  be  taken  to 
secure  men  of  distinguished  reputation  and  of  qualifications  of  the  highest  order — 
that  the  most  eminent  men,  being  those  generally  speaking  who  are  the  most  advanced 
in  Hfe,  will  be  the  least  inclined  to  come  forward,  aifd  the  most  disposed  to  shun 
competition.  Before  I  sit  down,  I  should  wish  to  mention  one  point  which  seems  to 
me  not  to  have  been  noticed  by  my  right  hon.  friend — 1  mean  exhibitions.  It  has 
been  thought — and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  on  very  good  ground — ^that  they  would 
greatly  stimulate  industry  and  promote  sound  learning.  It  has  been,  I  regret  to 
observe,  made  a  matter  of  complaint,  that  those  who  have  brought  forward  this  mea- 
»ire  have  made  no  declaration  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  university.  Now  I  do 
think  that,  und^r  present  circumstances,  it  would  be  premature  to  make  any  declara- 
tion npon  that  snhject.  I  think  it  is  a  question  which  ought  to  be  left  for  mature 
deliberation ;  thus  much,  however,  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  I  think  it  would,  on 
the  vholc,  be  better  to  form  a  university  by  the  union  of  the  three  colleges,  than  to 
attempt  to  establish  three  by  erecting  each  college  into  a  university ;  considerations 
of  this  kind,  however,  will  come  time  enough.  If  these  colleges  are  found  to  work 
veil — if  they  merit  and  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Ireland — we  then  can 
proceed  to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  with  respect  to  a  university,  because  some 
time  hence  will  clearly  be  the  fittest  for  its  consideration :  for  those  reasons  we  think 
it  quite  as  well  to  make  no  declarations  on  this  point.  The  Crown  possesses  the 
power  of  incorporating  these  colleges  into  a  university  whenever  the  necessity  arises, 
and  it  can  be  done  without  the  aid  of  parliament.  It  will  then,  I  think,  be  admitted 
that  this  plan  is  extensive,  though  it  does  not  embrace  all  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  ioclude.  These,  then,  are  the  general  principles  upon  which  this  measure  has 
heeo  submitted  to  the  House.  On  the  whole,  we  have  thought  that  it  was  the  best 
which  we  could  at  present  produce ;  that,  considering  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
Ireland,  we  stood  a  better  chance  of  success  with  a  system  in  which  religious  educa- 
tion would  be  placed  on  the  footing  now  proposed,  than  by  attempting  to  form 
^parate  theological  establishments,  or  by  appointing  separate  theological  profes^sors 
in  each  college.  My  hon.  friend  the  member  for  the  university  of  Oxford,  says  that 
he  will  not  support  any  but  a  system  of  education  based  upon  religfion ;  that  he  will 
support  nothing  without  religious  instruction.  But  I  am  sure  my  hon.  friend  will 
M  himself  bound  in  candour  to  admit,  that  by  religious  Instruction  he  must  mean 
instruction  according  to  the  principles,  doctrine,  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
Kngland.  That  must  be  his  plan— consistently  with  himself  he  could  adopt  no 
other;  but  for  our  parts,  we  should  rather  abandon  the  scheme  altogether  than 
attempt  to  establish  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  colleges  upon  the  principles  of 
the  Church  of  England.  I  know  this  plan  of  ours  has  been  objected  to  by  high  autho- 
ntj  10  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  I  will  add,  however,  that  notwithstanding 
tbij,  and  notwithstanding  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  amongst  respectable  and  intelligent  men  of  all  classes  there 
nil  IS  a  strong  disposition  to  accept  this  proposition.  My  belief  is,  that  the  national 
i^yitem  can  be  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  youth  of  Ireland. 
My  belief  is,  that  the  effect  of  improved  education  will  be  to  soften  the  asperities 
*hich  arise  in  Ireland  on  account  of  religious  difierences — differences  which  greatly 
embitter  social  life  in  Ireland.  In  the  words  of  a  celebrated  writer,  I  will  say,  that 
tbt$  plan  is  well  calculated  to  lay  a  foundation  for  developing  those  natural  and 
national  resources  with  which  that  country  abounds — to  develop  them  not  so  much 
hy  the  introduction  of  fresh  capital  into  that  country,  as  by  that  cultivation  of  indus- 
trial and  scientific  knowledge,  combined  with  religious  instruction,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  tbia  bill  to  establish. 
Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  the  House  adjourned. 
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REPEAL  OF  THE  CORN-LAWS. 
June  10,  1845. 

Mr.  Villiers  baviog  submitted  his  annual  motion  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  Corn- 
laws — 

SiB  Robert  Peel  :  Sir,  I  have  had  so  many  opportunities  of  statinsr  to  the  House 
my  sentiments  on  this  subject,  that  I  feel  reluctant  again  to  express  them  ;  but,  con- 
sidering the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  position  in  which  I  stand,  I 
am  unwilling  to  give  a  silent  vote  upon  the  immediate  question  before  the  House. 
The  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton  has  made  on  the  present  occasion  a  motioa 
similar  to  that  which  he  proposed  last  year;  they  are  in  substance  preciiiely  tlie 
same.  The  hon.  gentleman  last  year  made  the  following  proposition : — "  That  this 
House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  : — '  That  it  appears,  by  a  recent  census,  that  the  people  of  this  eountry 
are  rapidly  increasing  in  number;  That  it  is  in  evidence  before  this  House,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  are  iuisufficiently  provided  with  the  fir4 
necessaries  of  life;  That,  nevertheless,  a  Corn>law  is  in  force  which  restricts  the 
supply  of  food,  and  thereby  lessens  its  abundance;  That  any  such  restriction  having 
for  its  object  to  impede  the  free  purchase  of  an  article  upon  which  depends  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  community,  is  indefensible  in  principle,  injurious  in  operation,  aiid 
ought  to  be  abolished  ;  That  it  is,  therefore,  expedient  that  the  Act  5  and  6  Vietorix, 
c.  14,  shall  be  repealed  forthwith.^* 

Now,  I  voted  against  t!ie  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  last  year;  and  I  am  not 
able  to  concur  in  his  present  motion.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  deal  out  to  the  no- 
ble lord  that  measure  of  injustice  which  he  has  dealt  to  others.  The  noble  lord  wa« 
not  enabled  to  support  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  last  year ;  but  he  is  enabled 
to  do  so  this  year,  though  the  proposal  is  identical  with  that  of  last  year.  I  give 
the  noble  lord  entire  credit  for  integrity  of  motive.  He  shall  not  hear  from  me  any 
taunt  because  upon  this  occasion  he  supports  the  same  resolution  which  he  could  not 
support  last  year.  But  I  think  we  must  be  fast  approaching  that  period  when  the 
noble  lord  will  not  only  give  his  support  to  the  first  two  parts  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  hon.  gentleman,  but  cordially  concur  with  the  others.  But  when  the  noble  lord 
says  that  the  effect  of  the  existing  Corn-law  is  to  increase  the  rents  of  the  landlords, 
and  advises  them  to  consider  what  must  be  the  invidious  effect  of  that  in  the  eyes  of 
a  scrutinizing  and  intelligent  population,  let  me  remind  him  that  that  objection  &p. 
plies  with  equal  force  to  his  own  proposition.  The  hon.  member  for  Stockport  said, 
that  whatever  was  the  amount  of  a  fixed  duty,  there  was  a  corresponding  Increase 
in  the  value  of  every  quarter  of  corn,  the  domestic  produce  of  this  country.  Theiv- 
fore,  the  hon.  gentleman  and  the  noble  lord  do  not  agree.  The  effect  of  his4t.  orf^. 
duty  is  to  make  a  corresponding  increase  of  price  iu  every  quarter  of  corn  sold  and  con- 
sumed in  this  cfmntry.  The  noble  lord  says,  that  is  a  greatly  exaggerated  estimate,  and 
I  agree  with  him  as  to  the  effect  of  a  fixed  duty ;  and  I  think  the  hou.  member  for 
Stockport  has  failed  to  establish  that  proposition  against  the  noble  lord.  But  though 
I  vote  against  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  I  cannot  concur  in  some  of  the 
arguments  I  have  heard  to-night  on  this  side  of  the  House  in  opposition  to  it  I 
must  say,  that  I  think  experience  has  shown  that  a  high  price  of  com  is  not  neces- 
sarily accompanied  with  a  high  rate  of  wages.  But  I  believe  it  would  be  impossible 
to  show  that  the  rate  of  wages  varies  with  the  price  of  corn  ;  and  speaking  genera ily 
of  the  industrious  classes  of  this  country,  I  think  it  impossible  to  demonstrate  that  it 
is  to  their  advantage  that  there  should  be  permanently  a  high  price  of  com.  1  own 
I  cannot  concur  with  my  hon.  friend  in  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  that  whatever  their  condition  might  have  been  some  few  months  ago,  it  is  in 
some  res|)ects  deteriorated,  and  tliat  generally  speaking  the  working  classes  at  presH^nt 
are  not  in  so  comfortable  a  state  as  they  were  a  few  months  ago.  I  should  deeply 
regret  it,  if  that  were  the  case.  I  cannot  speak  of  every  district  or  parish.  1  know 
there  are  great  vicissitudes  of  trade,  and  consequently  of  employment  for  them ;  but, 
speaking  generally  of  the  working  classes,  and  particularly  of  the  manufacturing 
classeis,  1  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  deterioration  in  their  condition  as  compared 
to  that  condition  some  few  months  ago.     On  the  contrary,  I  Jo  perceive  in  the  in- 
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rresfied  eonstimption  of  many  articles — of  coffee,  of  tea,  of  fugar,  continued  even  up 
to  the  present  time,  an  effective  proof  that  their  condition  now  as  compared  with 
their  condition  some  two  or  three  years  ago  is  gpreatly  improved  ;  and  I  cherish  the 
hope  that  it  continues,  generally  speaking,  to  improve.  Tlie  hon.  member  for  Stock- 
port blamed  my  right  hon.  friend  for  dealing  with  future  things.  I  must  say  that 
the  Fpeech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  is  exactly  subject  to  the  same  objectiou ;  because 
the  greater  part  of  that  speech  consisted  not  of  argument,  but  of  confident  predic- 
tions of  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  And,  if  I 
eonld  believe  that  his  predictions  would  be  fully  verified,  my  objections,  even  to  a 
repeal  of  the  Com4aws,  would  be  considerably  weakened.  But  I  think  the  hon. 
gentleman  and  his  friends  g^eatlv  overrate  the  advantages  of  a  repeal  of  the  Com- 
hws;  he  points  out  the  great  discrepancies  that  there  are  between  the  wealth  of 
some  portion  of  the  community  and  the  poverty  of  others,  and  he  says,  and  says  with 
truth — **  YoQ  cannot  say  that  the  condition  of  this  country  is  perfect,  while  there 
are  1,500,000  |>aupers  in  it."  He  speaks  of  the  midland  districts,  and  of  the  state  of 
the  manufacturing  community  ;  and  he  infers  thence  that  you  must  proceed  to  the 
immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  It  is  my  confident  belief  that,  establish  what 
system  of  Corn-laws  you  please,  you  must  expect  to  find  such  differences  in  this 
country  and  in  a  state  of  society  like  this;  you  must  expect  to  find  those  extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty.  They  exist,  1  believe,  in  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  more  civilization  and  refinement  increases,  there  be 
not  a  greater  tendency  towards  those  extremes.  Sappose  the  hon.  gentleman  to 
have  succeeded  in  repealing  the  Corn-laws,  he  would  find  that  he  had  done  little 
towards  preventing  or  curing  the  evils  he  points  out ;  and  we  should  then  be  again 
tok),  having  failed  to  cure  this  great  evil,  having  failed  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes,  we  must  proceed  to  some  other  mode  of  relief,  soose  other  re- 
medy for  the  evil.  I  wish,  Sir,  to  reconcile  the  gradual  approach  towards  sound 
principles,  with  a  full  and  cautious  consideration  of  the  relations  which  have  been 
ratabliahed,  and  the  interests  that  have  grown  up  under  a  different  system.  The 
hon.  member  for  Wolverbamption  tells  us  that  the  system  of  protection  has  endured 
sioee  1688 — he  admits  that  since  the  period  of  the  revolution,  since  the  accession  to 
the  tbrone  of  this  country  of  King  William — ^protection  has  been  g^ven  to  agricul- 
ture, and  it  has  been  maintained  up  to  the  present  time.  Be  it  so — I  ask,  under  thai 
state  of  the  law  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland,  what  peculiar  and  special  reUtiona 
have  grown  up  ?  Is  it  then  fit  that  these  relations  should  bc^  disturbed  as  the  hon. 
maaber  proposes  to  disturb  them,  or  is  it  not  more  for  the  general  interest  that  in 
KtonuDg  to  what  I  admit  to  be  a  better  condition  of  society  and  the  establishment 
of  better  principles,  we  should  proceed  with  caution  and  deliberation — that  our  steps 
should  be  taken,  not  hastily,  but  with  the  fullest  consideration  of  the  interests  which 
have  grown  up  under  a  state  of  law  which  has  endured  for  150  years  ?  Now,  what 
has  been  the  course  of  our  legislation  for  the  last  few  years  ?  Can  it  be  said  that 
ve  refused  to  recognise  the  soundness  of  these  principles  P  Can  it  be  said  that  we 
have  contended  that  agriculture  stands  on  some  different  footing  with  respect  to 
thera  from  other  interests  of  this  country?  In  1842,  we  found  a  Corn-law  existing, 
wbidi  gave  very  great  protection  to  agriculture.  The  hon.  gentleman  says,  that 
when  1  brought  forward  the  present  Com -law,  I  avowed  it  was  not  my  object  to  re- 
duce that  protection ;  but  my  right  hon.  friend  has  truly  stated,  that  in  bringing 
forward  the  present  Corn-law,  I  did  contemplate  a  material  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  protection  g^ven  by  the  last  Corn-law.  Where  there  is  now  a  duty  of  12«.  per 
quarter  on  the  import  of  foreign  wheat,  there  was  then,  I  think,  a  duty  of  25«.  or 
i(k. ;  and  I  might  refer  to  the  operation  of  the  law  since  its  passing  to  show  that 
nnder  the  present  law  com  has  been  brought  in,  and  at  such  times,  as  under  the 
fonner  law  could  not  have  been  introduced.  In  1842,  there  was  an  absolute  prohibition 
00  the  import  of  foreign  cattle  and  foreign  meat;  that  prohibition  has  been  removed, 
sod  there  has  been  substituted  a  moderate  amount  of  duty  on  the  import,  both  of 
foreign  cattle  and  meat.  The  hon.  member  for  Durham  has  gone  into  a  long  detail 
of  alterations  in  the  law  by  which  the  protection  ^ven  to  agriculture  has  been 
gradually  abated ;  he  referred  to  the  immense  quantities  of  foreign  bark  which  have 
been  introdoeed,  and  asked  the  agriculturists  whether  they  were  not  entirely  satis- 
fied with  the  existing  price  of  bark  P  I  believe  many  of  them  would,  io  reply,  inform 
192- Vol.  IV. 
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him  that  they  were  not  satisfied,  and  that  the  import  of  foreign  bark  had  materially 
Nduced  the  price  of  ibat  grown  in  this  country.     Again,  timber  is  an  artici« 
in  wliich  the  agricultural  interest  is  deeply  concerned.     By  the  tariff  of  1842, 
the   monopoly  of  timber,  the   produce   of  this   country,  in   the    home  market, 
was    materially   abated    by    the   law  then    introduced.      Timber,    the    produce 
of   the    Baltic,   is   admitted    at   a  much    lower    rate    of  duty  than    formerly; 
and  timber,  the  produce  of  Canada,  is  admitted  at  a  merely  nominal  duty;  aod 
I  apprehend  that  the  effect  of  these  alterations  is,  that  while  there  has  been  inemfed 
demand  for  foreign  tioiber,  that  has  been  accompanied  with  a  material  reduction  of 
the  price  of  timber  in  this  country.     I  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  the  govfrn- 
ment,  in  the  laws  they  have  passed,  have  not  considered  the  agricultural  interest 
as  specially  entitled  to  protection,  or  as  exempted  from  the  operation  of  those 
principles  which  have  been  applied  to  other  classes.     But  the  law  of  1842  passed, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  passed  with  the  general  concurrence  of  the  agneuhn- 
ral  representatives  in  this  House.    I  do  not  think  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
side  are  justified  in  talking  of  the  agrieultural  members  as  having  voted  with  any 
feeling  of  disinclination  to  promote  the  oliject  of  that  law,  or  that  those  hon. 
members  io  any  way  showed  their  dissent  from  any  reduction  of  tho  protective  duties 
whieh  that  measure  involved.    It  nuty  be  true  that,  with  respect  to  certain  par- 
ticular articles,  objections  ^ere  raised;  but  as  against  the  measure  generally,  I  do 
not  believe  it  can  be  fairly  said  there  was  any  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
agricultural  members.     It  was  unqnestionably  felt  at  the  time  to  be  an  important 
measure,  and  one  effecting  a  very  considerable  reduction  of  protective  duties. 
But  I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Northamptonshire  has  justly  claimed  for  the 
agricultural  interest  a  willing  submission  to  a  new  state  of  things,  a  ready  yielding 
up  of  the  privileges  which  tliey  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  from  tlie  belief  that  they 
will  derive  an  equal  share  of  benefit  with  their  fellow-men,  from  a  measure  intended 
for  the  general  good.     What  have  been  the  other  effects  of  the  operation  of  the 
new  corn-law  of  1842?    We  were  told  that  the  retention  of  that  law  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  interest  of  the  coiiDtry. 
But  has  that  prediction  been  verified?    Concurrently  with  that  law  you  have  «eeo 
a  revival  of  industry,  an  extension  of  commerce  and  a  degree  of  mannfiactariog 
activity,  whieh  we  could  hardly  have  hoped  for  or  contemplated  within  so  short 
a  time.     All  this  has  existed  concurrently  with  the  new  com* law  of  1842.     The 
hon.  member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Cobden)  has  admitted  these  results;  bat  he  hzs 
contended  that  they  might  have  been  carried  further.     Of  course,  it  U  impossible 
not  to  extend  our  wuhes  for  manufacturing  prosperity,  and  I  quite  admit  that  it 
might  be  carried  further  than  at  present;  but  all  I  say  is,  that  we  have  now  arrived 
at  a  point  which,  in  1842,  we  hardly  expected  to  reach  in  so  limited  a  time,  and 
which  some  persons  thought  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  enactment  of  this 
new  corn-law.    It  was  said  that  this  new  corn-law  gave  no  security  against  ^reat 
fluctuations  in  price;  but  I  must  say  that  during  its  existence  there  has  been  greater 
steadiness  of  price  than  almost  at  any  other  period.     I  was  looking  at  the  price  of 
wheat  sinee  September  last,  and  I  think  that  during  every  week  since  then,  the  price 
of  wheat  has  hardly  varied  more  than  U,  }^d,  a  quarter.     The  lowest  price  daring 
that  period  was  45s.  2d^  and  the  highest  46«.  lid.    In  1842,  there  was  an  expccta. 
tion  of  a  bad  harvest;  but  taking  the  price  from  September  or  October,  1842,  I  niii«t 
say  that  there  has  been  less  of  fluctuation  of  price  than  at  almost  any  similar  period. 
But  it  would  probably  be  said  that  this  was  the  consequence  of  favourable  hsLrve^ts; 
but  though  the  harvest  last  year  was  tolerably  good  for  wheat,  yet,  as  far  as  barl^^y 
and  oats  were  concerned,  it  was  defective.     It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  produce 
of  barley  in  the  last  two  years  was  deficient;  and  I  doubt  whether  the  oat  crop  via^ 
▼ery  abundant.     Therefore,  as  far  as  oats  and  barley  are  concerned,  the  law  has  been 
exposed  to  the  operations  of  deficient  harvests.     Nevertheless  there  has  been  a 
gradual  monthly  importation,  particularly  of  barley,  under  the  existing  law,  and  the 
prices  have  not  materially  varied.     Then  it  has  been  said  that  the  present  law  holiis 
out  expectations  which  are  false,  and  which  tend  to  check  agricultural  improvement. 
I  must  aav,  that  I  think  that  statement  totally  devoid  of  foundation.     I  doubt 
whether,  during  any  period  in  the  past  history  of  this  country,  there  has  been  nxire 
rapid  progress  m  agricultural  improvement  than  during  the  last  three  years.     I 
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tbink  ft  therefore  impossible  to  say  that  the  existence  of  the  present  corn-law 
is  incompatible  with  the  application  of  capital  and  science  to  the  improvement  of 
ag^ricultare.     Therefore,  these  defects,  which  have  been  charged  on  the  existing  law, 
are  defects  to  which  it  is  not  justly  liable.    It  cannot  be  said  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  demand  for  manufacturing  industry;  nor 
can  it  be  said  to  be  incompatible  with  steadiness  of  price.     It  appears  to  me  that 
yun  cannot  take  any  effectual  precaution  i^inst  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  an 
article  like  that  of  com;  that  you  cannot  take  perfect  security  against  that  which 
jou  consider  one  of  the  main  defects  of  the  existing  law,  namely,  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  future  harvest.     While  there  are  great  speculations  in  com,  great  qnanti* 
ties  of  com  will  be  brought  into  the  markets  of  this  country.     I  believe  that  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  production  of  a  future  harvest  will  always  exist.    There  will 
always  be  a  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  a  good  harvest  may  not  diminish 
the  value  of  com;  and  therefore  those  who  hold  foreign  com,  if  they  think  that 
the  prices  of  domestic  produce  will  be  affected  by  the  goodness  or  badness  of  a 
harvest,  will  conduct  their  speculations  or  transactions  accordingly:  and  in  the 
months  of  Angust  and  September,  whether .  you  have  a  fixed  duty  or  no  duty  at 
all,  yuu  must  expect  that,  on  account  of  that  uncertainty,  considerable  quantities 
of  com  will  be  imported.     But  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  these  quantities 
of  com  are  thrown  upon  the  market  at  once.     They  are  retained  for  home  con* 
tninptioo,  but  are  not  immediately  thrown  on  the  Rome  market.     Taking  these  facts 
ioto  consideration,  I  do  not  think  that  the  existing  corn-law  is  fairly  liable  to 
the  charges  brought  against  it,  or  that  the  predictions  made  as  to  its  failure  have 
been  verified;  and,  therefore,  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  the  propositiou  of  the 
noble  lord  opposite,  and  still  less  that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton, 
in  lieu  of  the  present  corn -law.    I  do  not  defend  the  present  cora-law  on  the 
irronnd  that  it  is  for  the  especial  advantage  of  any  particular  interest.     I  believe 
thai  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  any  law  that  should  be  supposed  to  be 
founded  on   that  consideration,  which  it  had  been  said  this  law  is  founded  on, 
namely  a  desire  to  increase  the  rents  of  landlords.     But  this  I  do  believe,  that 
looking  at  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  interest  generally,  and  all  those  connected 
with  it,  looking  at  the  obligations  to  which  they  are  subject,  I  think  that  any  such 
change  in  the  cora-law  as  that  contemplated  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  might  tell 
injuriously  no  doubt  on  the  landlords  and  the  proprietors  of  the  soil;  but  I  believe 
that  the  objection  to  it  would  be  that  it  would  tell  more  injuriously  on  the  great 
class  whoee  prosperity  is  involved  with  that  of  the  proprietors.    It  had  been  said, 
that  the  law  is  required,  because  incumbrances  on  estates  must  be  provided  for. 
I  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  found  the  defence  of  the  law  on  such  an  idea,  or 
opon  the  exclusive  interests  of  any  class.     But  I  must  say  that  there  are  social  and 
moral  rdations,  which  it  is  impossible  altogether  to  overlook.    Under  the  state  of 
the  law,  as  existing,  there  has  grown  up  a  relation  between  landlord,  tenant,  and 
laboiuier,  which  does  not  rest  merely  on  pecuniary  considerations.    The  landlords 
sod  proprietors  in  thb  country — at  least  in  great  districts  of  it — do  not  look  on 
land  in  the  light  of  a  mere  commercial  speculation.    I  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
grcat  evil  if  they  did  so.     According  to  the  principles  for  which  the  hon.  gentle* 
man  opposite  contends,  I  apprehend  that  he  would  say,  '^  let  the  landlord  make  as 
much  of  bis  land  as  he  can — ^he  has  a  right  to  do  that;'*  on  the  same  principle 
he  bas  a  right  commercially  speaking,  on  the  termination  of  a  lease,  to  let  his  land 
for  the  Qtmost  he  can  get  for  it.    I  will  not  say  that  this  is  not  one  of  the  modes, 
if  you  abolish  the  com -laws,  by  which  the  difficulties  the  landlord  will  have  te 
meet  will  be  met.     Possibly  it  may  be  said,  let  the  landlord — the  principles  of  trade 
having  been  suddenly  applied   to  the  produce  of  the  land — let  him  regard  the 
land  itself  in  the  same  light;  let  there  be  no  reference  to  the  relations  that  have 
existed,  perhaps  for  centuries,  between  him  and  the  family  that  occupies  that 
bnd;  let  him  have  no  regard  for  the  labourer;  let  him  take  the  man  who  can  do 
most  for  his  lOs.  or  12«.  a  week;  let  the  old  and  weak  receive  no  consideration, 
because  they  cannot  perform  the  labour  the  young,  the  healthy,  and  the  active,  can 
do;  though  the  land  may  be  so  regarded,  yet  in  every  thing  but  a  purelv  commercial 
sense,  in  a  social  and  moral  point  of  view,  I  shotild  deeply  regret  it.     It  would  alter 
the  eharaeter  of  the  country,  and  be  accompanied  by  social  evils  which  no  pecov 
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niary  gain,  no  strict  application  of  a  purely  commercial  principle,  could  compensate. 
I  will  not  carry  this  too  far;  I  will  not — because  I  cannot— say  that  agriculture 
ooght  to  be  exempt  from  the  gradual  application  of  principles  that  have  been  ap- 
plied to  other  interests.     I  fairly  own  that  1  doubt  whether  protection  could  be  tid* 
dicated  on  the  ground  of  being  independent  of  foreign  supply.     I  think  it  wonki 
be  of  very  great  importance — I  should  rejoice  in  the  fact — 1  should  rejoice  in  the 
result,   that  the  greater  portion  of  oiur  supply  was  derived  from  our  internal 
resources.     In  every  point  of  view,  commercially,  morally,  and  socially,  it  would  be 
an  Immense  advantage  if  the  agriculture  of  the  country  was  in  so  improved  a  state 
that  we  could  rely  on  our  own  international  resources  for  the  greater  part  of  our 
supply.     But  the  hope  to  make  ourselves  entirely  independent  of  foreign  supply  ii 
out  of  the 'question.     If  that  had  been  our  view,  we  ought  not  to  have  relinquished 
the  prohibition  on  the  import  of  catile  and  meat,  and  we  ought  to  have  eatablisbed 
such  a  protection  on  corn  as  to  have  ensured  the  application  of  an  amount  of 
capital  to  the  land  which  would  have  secured  that  independence.      That  would 
have  been,  I  think,  an  erroneous  policy;   and  though  I  still  contend  that  it  would 
be  a  flpreat  advantage  for  us  to  be .  independent  of  foreign  supply,  and  that  ve 
should  look  to  our  own  produce  as  the  main  source  of  our  supply,  yet  it  would  be 
impossible  to  defend  protection  on  the  ground  that  we  ought  to  be  completely 
independent  of  all  foreign  countries.     I  have  attempted  to  show,  therefore,  that 
during  the  three  or  four  years  the^present  government  have  been  in  power,  they  liave 
altered  our  commercial  laws  in  a  manner  consistent  with  sound  principles,  and  have 
not  excepted  the  Corn- laws,  and  other  laws  which  prohibited  the  importation  of 
foreign  agricultural  products.     In  no  respect,  upon  any  article  imported,  hai'e  they 
increased  protecting  duties.     You  may  think  we  have  not  carried  the  principle  far 
enough ;  but,  at  any  rate,  every  act  we  have  done  has  been  an  act  tending  to  estsr 
blish,  with  respect  to  the  import  of  every  foreign  article,  that  principle  which  I 
believe  to  be  a  sound  one — the  gradual  abatement  of  purely  protecting  duties.    I 
must  also  claim  for  them  the  liberty  and  the  power  of  continuing,  according  to  their 
judgment,  the  application  of  that  principle.     I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  experience 
of  the  past,  with  respect  to  those  articles  on  which  high  duties  have  been  removed, 
confirms  the  impression  founded  on  the  general  principle.     But,  Sir,  with  the  strong 
opinion  I  entertain,  that  in  the  application  of  this  principle  it  is  necessary  to  exercise 
Ihe  utmost  eaution  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  its  general  acceptance  and  stability,  I 
cannot  consent  to  give  ray  vote  for  a  proposition  that  implies  the  total  disregard 
of  every  such  consideration,  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of  free  trade.     If  the 
doctrine  is  good  for  com,  it  is  good  for  every  thing  else.     The  proposition  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  though  confined  to  corn,  applies  to  every  other  production,  not  only  tn 
every  article  of  agricultural  produee,  but  to  every  other  you  can  name,  because  he 
contends  that  the  duty  on  foreign  importation  restricts  supply,  impedesi  tlie  free  ex- 
change  of  the  products  of  labour,  and,  therefore,  ou^ht  to  be  abolished.    All  our 
colonial  interest  will  then  become  subject  to  this  principle;  and  I  do  believe  that  the 
instantaneous  application  of  such  a  principle,  either  to  the  agricultural  or  colonial 
interest,  though  it  may  be  accompanied  by  some  immediate  fall  of  prices,  would  n«it 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole  community.    It  is  upon  that  ground,  becau5e  I 
believe  it  would  be  injurious  to  every  interest,  because  I  believe  your  colonial  rela- 
tions could  not  coexist  with  the  sudden  application  of  such  a  law,  because  I  believe 
the  interest  of  Ireland  would  be  prejudiced  by  a  sudden  importation  of  com;  and 
foraseeing  in  such  a  sudden  importation  no  security  for  a  permanent  continuance  uf 
low  prices,  I  shall  g^ve  my  decided  vote  against  the  propoaiiion  of  the  hon.  gentle> 
nan. 
Motion  negatived  by  a  majority  of  132. 


MARITIME  DEFENCES. 
June  T3,  1845. 
In  a  conversation,  consequent  upon  some  remarks  by  Sir  C.  Napier,  as  to  the  atate  of 
our  naval  forts  and  arsenals,  and  harbours  for  the  protection  of  the  mercantile  marioe. 
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SibR.  Pbbl  observed,  that  he  supposed  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Palmeraton) 
would  not  bring*  forward  that  evening  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  but 
which  he  had  not  fixed  for  that  occasion.  With  respect  to  the  gallant  officer  (Sir 
C.  Napier,)  he  should  observe  that  he  had  a  great  advantage  over  her  Majesty^s 
p)vemTnent  in  discussing  that  subject.  The  gallant  officer  knew  perfectly  well  that 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  ministers  to  discuss  those  details  into  which 
he  had  entered.  The  gallant  officer  might  think  it  a  great  public  advantage  to  point 
out  aU  the  weak  points  of  our  coast;  and  he  might  deem  it  his  duty  to  call  the 
ittention  of  parliament  and  the  government  to  the  mode  in  which  this  harbour  might 
be  destroyed,  or  that  arsenal  be  dismantled.  That  w&s  the  gallant  officer^s  view  of 
his  duty  to  his  country;  but  the  gallant  officer  should  know  that  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  duty  of  the  government  to  enter  with  him  into  the  discussion  of 
details  of  that  nature.  He  haid  interfered  with  his  gallant  friend  {Captain  Boldero) 
whose  duty  it  was  to  move  the  Ordnance  estimates;  and  he  had  requested  htm  not 
to  answer  the  gallant  officer  in  detail.  He  should  think  that  it  would  require  an 
outlay  of  £25,000,000  at  least,  to  complete  that  system  of  naval  defence  which  the 
gallant  commodore  advocated.  The  gallant  commodore  had  gone  through  the 
recommendation  of  the  commissioners,  who  had  investigated  the  question  of  the 
construction  of  harbours  of  refuge  in  the  Channel;  and  he  had  not  only  insisted  on 
the  desirableness  of  constructing  those  harbours  to  which  the  commissioners  had 
alluded,  but  he  had  found  fault  with  them  because  they  had  not  also  recomnoended 
the  construction  of  harbours  of  refuge  in  Dartmouth  and  other  places.  The  gallant 
commodore  hail  told  them  that  they  ought  to  construct  harbours  in  the  eastern  coast 
for  the  protection  of  their  coal  trade;  and  he  had  also  stated  that  there  was  no  port 
in  our  western  coast  but  the  port  of  Liverpool,  that  could  be  considered  safe  from 
the  attack  of  an  enemy.  He  supposed  that  the  gallant  officer  would  also  include  ia 
his  scheme  a  supplementary  outlay  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  although  he  had  omitted 
to  make  any  reference  to  that  part  of  the  question.  But  the  gp&llant  commodore 
would  evidently  include,  in  his  proposal,  the  whole  of  the  English  coast,  and  the 
coast  of  Ireland.  He  could»  however,  go  beyond  (he  gallant  officer,  and  include  the 
Channel  Islands  in  his  outlay.  But  if  they  were  prepared  to  incur,  during  a  time 
of  peace  like  the  present,  an  expense  which  they  had  never  incurred  in  time  of 
war,  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  their  estimates.  He  did  not,  how- 
cTcr,  say,  that  it  would  be  prudent  on  the  part  of  this  country  to  trust  to  present 
appearances,  or  to  the  pacific  declarations  of  other  nations ;  but  he  thought,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  the  tnie  policy  of  this  country  to  take  every  reasonable  precaa- 
tioo  agunst  any  contingencies  that  might  arise.  They  ought,  no  doubt,  to  calculate 
upon  the  possibility  of  war,  and  feel  that  that  great  caUmity  might  yet  come  upon 
them;  and  therefore,  although  he  protested  against  the  doctrine  of  the  gallant  officer 
respecting  the  outlay  we  ought  to  incur  upon  our  coast,  he  did  not  say  that  we 
otight  to  neglect  those  reasonable  precautions  which  would  prevent  us  from  being 
taken  nnawares,  and  unprovided  in  the  event  of  a  war  breaking  out  What  was  the 
coarse  which  the  government  had  taken  ?  Why,  they  had  already  proposed  an 
increase  in  our  navy  estimates ;  and  they  had  also  selected  officers  who  were  to  con* 
Mder  the  questions  of  improving  our  harbours,  and  adding  to  our  naval  defences  He 
I^new  that  it  would  not  be  wise  on  his  part  to  enter  into  detailed  explanations  upon 
that  subject:  but  still  the  gallant  commodore  had  precluded  the  possibility  of  his 
observing  an  entire  silence  with  respect  to  it.  The  increase  in  the  estimates  this 
Tear  had  no  reference  to  the  construction  of  harbours  of  refuge  in  the  Channel. 
With  respect  to  the  defences  of  our  ports  and  arsenals,  he  could  readily  believe,  that 
with  that  pressure  in  our  finances  which  had  existed  during  several  years  previous  to 
the  accession  of  the  present  government  to  office,  it  was  impossible  that  those 
ports  and  arsenals  could  have  been  improved  or  strengthened  in  the  manner  that 
would  have  been  prudent  under  other  circumstances.  Her  Majesty *s  government 
had  appointed  commissioners,  and  had  received  from  them  the  fullest  reports  respect- 
io|^  the  defence  of  our  harbours;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  enter  into  details 
tipon  that  subject.  The  gallant  commodore  might  come  down  to  the  House  with 
ills  plan,  and  might  state  that  in  a  particular  fort  there  were  but  twenty-tbree 
g^ns;  but  he  would  not  follow  the  example  of  the  gallant  officer,  and  attempt 
to  shew  what  were  the  defences  of  Pembroke,  for  instance,  although  he  might 
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(iiffor  from  the  gallant  officer  upon  that  point.  But  they  had  received  the  report 
of  the  coaimissioners,  aud  they  had  proposed  a  considerable  increase  in  the  Onl^ 
nance  estimates  this  year.  The  gallant  commodore  was  most  aozioas  to  avert  the 
danger  to  which  he  considered  that  this  country  was  exposed;  and  even  the  chance 
of  Ix>ndon  being  deprived  of  its  usual  supply  of  coals  had  made  a  great  imnression  oo 
his  mind.  Now,  he  knew  that  the  motives  which  had  induced  the  gallant  com- 
modore to  make  his  statement  were  good;  but  he  could  not  help  thinkingr  that  his 
apprehensions  were  exaggerated ;  and  he  should  also  say,  that  he  doubted  the  policy 
and  the  prudence  of  his  mode  of  proceeding.  With  respect  to  harbours  of  refuge, 
he  could  assure  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Dover,  that  the  subject  bad  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  her  M^esty*s  government.  But  if  there  were  any  one 
thing  in  respect  to  which  the  utmost  precautions  were  unusually  necessary,  it  wss 
the  spending  of  ^2,000,000  or  £3,000,000  of  money  in  erecting  harbours  of  refuge. 
He  had  himself  lived  to  see  a  harbour  of  refuge  constructed  at  an  expense  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pounds,  which  harbour  bad  become  almost  utterly  valueless, 
because  sufficient  caution  had  not  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  its  sedimen- 
tary deposits.  The  commissioners  had  estimated  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a 
hart>our  at  Dover  at  ^2,500,000.  That  was  no  doubt  a  general  estimate;  but  it  was 
the  best  which  the  commissioners  could  form  upon  the  imperfect  data  before  them. 
The  cost  of  atone  would  be  a  most  important  item  in  any  such  estimate ;  and  let  it 
be  remembered  that  there  was  no  stone  at  Dover  for  the  construction  of  a  harbour, 
and  that  the  best  authorities  were  of  opinion  that  the  chalk  cliffii  of  Dover  would 
supply  no  fitting  material  for  such'^a  work.  The  government  had  engaged  tbe  most 
eminent  engineers  in  this  country  to  report  to  them  upon  that  question.  They  had 
selected  five  or  six  distinguished  engineers  to  whom  they  had  referred  several  pmnts 
upon  which  the  report  of  the  admiralty  commissioners  bad  not  been  quite  aatisfac- 
tory;  those  commissioners  having  themselves  suggested  that  before  any  resolution 
were  come  to  respecting  the  constructiou  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Dover,  it  was 
desirable  that  experiments  should  be  made  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  sedi- 
mentary deposits  there.  The  engineers  appointed  for  the  purpose  were  now  con- 
sidering that  subject.  The  construction  of  such  a  work  might  involve  an  outlay, 
Hot  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  of  millions;  and  before  that  work  was  undertaken, 
it  was  manifestly  desirable  that  they  should  have  the  most  reasonable  grounds  for 
believing  that  it  would  attain  its  purpose.  The  commissioners  thought,  for  obvious 
reasons,  that  harbours  of  refuge  in  the  Channel  were  entitled  in  an  eminent  decree 
to  the  first  consideration.  He  would  content  himself  upon  that  occasion  with  giving 
his  assurance  that  the  whole  subject  had  received,  and  was  still  receiving,  the  fullest 
consideration  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government.  He  could  not,  however, 
deem  it  consistent  with  his  duty  to  propose  to  the  House  of  Commons  an  enormous 
outlay,  without  being  able  to  show  that  every  precaution  had  been  taken;  first,  to 
ensure  the  selection  of  the  best  place;  and  next,  that  every  guarantee  had  been 
afforded  that  a  work  of  that  kind  would,  if  undertaken,  be  so  constructed  as  to  afford 
tbe  greatest  possible  amount  of  advantage  to  the  public. 
Subject  dropped. 

NEW   ZEALAND. 
Jdkb  17,  1845. 

In  the  course  of  the  yery  long  debate  on  Mr.  Charles  Buller's  motion,  *^  That  tbe 
House  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand,  and  the  case  of  the  New  Zealand  Company" — 

Sib  Robbbt  Peel  said :  Sir,  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  any  differences  connect- 
ed  with  party  considerations,  or  any  conflict  that  there  may  have  been  between  tbe 
colonial  department  and  the  New  Zealand  Company,  should  divert  our  attention 
from  the  consideration  of  what  is  due  to  the  interests  of  that  colony  whicb  is  the 
immediate  subject  of  this  discussion.  Sir,  I  willingly  admit  that  the  interests  of 
that  colony  are  recommended  to  us  by  many  considerations.  I  look  at  the  extent  of 
that  colony,  at  its  line  of  coast,  at  the  quantity  of  land  in  it  capable  of  ealtivatton 
and  improvement ;  I  look,  above  all,  at  iu  position  and  the  new  Importance  which  it 
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I    has  acqiiireii  by  ihe  evenU  which  have  been  passing  in  the  Pacific,  and  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  trade  with  China.    I  agree  with  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  that 
there  appears  every  probability,  as  far  as  we  can  form  a  judgment,  that  that  colony, 
if  its  interests  are  duly  reganied  and  its  welfare  fostered,  is  destined  to  occupy  a 
most  important  station  in  the  world.     I  agree  that  its  relation  to  this  country  is 
mflijit  important.     Surveying  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  globe,  I  know  of  no  part 
of  that  globe  more  calculated  to  afford  a  profitable  field  for  employment  to  the  super- 
sbuodaot  population  of  this  country.    Every  consideration,  therefore,  I  willingly 
admit,  recommends  to  uur  careful  attention  the  interests  of  this  infant  society.     Sir, 
the  question  is  whether  you  will  leave  the  charge  of  these  in  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive government,  or  whether  you  will  to-night  assume  to  the  House  of  Commons  the 
functions  of  determining  on  the  future  government  of  the  colony  ?     The  hon.  gen- 
tleman the  member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Charles  BuUer)  moves  that  we  should  go  into 
committee  on  this  question;  and  that  gentleman,  the  most  conversant  with  theaffaii-s 
of  the  colony,  proposes  fifteen  or  sixteen  resolutions  for  their  deliberation.     But  we 
have  been  told  by  those  who  are  going  to  support  him,  that  these  resolutions  are  fpr 
the  most  part  inapplicable ;  and  that  although  they  will  vote  for  going  into  commit- 
tee, it  will  be  impossible  in  the  committee  for  tliem  to  acquiesce  in  his  resolutions. 
Now,  what  is  the  course  the  government  proposes  to  pursue  under  circumstances 
nhich  I  admit  to  be  critical  ?  Disapproving  of  the  conduct  of  a  governor — for  whose 
pergonal  character  I  avow  I  entertain  the  highest  respect — for  the  difficulties  of  whose 
position  I  own  I  must  make  great  allowance —we  have  yet  signified,  in  the  most  for- 
tnal  and  authoritative  manner,  that  his  conduct  in  the  administration  of  affairs  we  do 
Dot  approve  of;   and   with  reluctance,  but  in  the  performance  of  a  necessary 
duty,  we  have  removed  him  from  a  post  which  he  undertook  from  the  highest 
aod  must  patriotic  motives.    We  have  shown,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
we  have    no  desire   to  consult    the  feelings  and  interests  of  a  friend,   to  the 
prejudice  of    the   colony.      We   have  next  made,  or  contemplate  making,  the 
appointment  of  his  successor^     The  policy  of  that  appointment  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  some;  but  I  apprehend  the  highest  authority  with  regard  to  his  qua- 
lifications must  be  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  who  selected  him  for  the 
Mtuation  be  now  fills.     And  what  is  the  character  the  noble  lord  gives  of  him  ? 
lie  says  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  colonial  government  that  had  to  be 
solved  was  found  in  the  position  of  South  Australia;  that  he  selected  Captain  Gi-ey 
10  solve  that  difficulty,  and  that  he  entirely  succeeded  ;  that  difficulties  which  ap- 
peared to  be  insuperable,  were  overcome  by  his  discretion,  energy,  and  judgment. 
\Vc  propose  now  to  submit  the  solution  of  these  yet  greater  difficulties  to  Captain 
Grey.    It  baa  been  objected  that  he  is  too  young  a  man.     Well,  but  at  all  events 
be  is  fire  years  older  than  he  was  when  the  noble  lord  selected  him,  and  he  under- 
took the  government  of  South  Australia.     Moreover,  he  has  had  the  benefit  of  the 
ioterveoing  experience  in  his  attempts  to  solve  these  great  difficulties  to  which  the 
ooble  lord  referred.    Then,  some  say,  that  he  is  not  of  high  rank  enough.    As  if 
the  native  chiefs  of  New  Zealand  did  not  attach  more  importance  to  past  success, 
and  the  character  and  energy  of  a  man,  than  to  his  conventional  rank  and  station. 
He  holds  the  rank  only  of  captain  in  her  Majesty's  army;  but  he  has  been  eminently 
s'lccesisful  in  rescuiug  a  colony  from  difficulty,  and  therefore  we  select  him  for  the 
command.    The  noble  member  for  Sunderland  may  say  that  we  ought  to  have  taken 
a  man  of  higher  rank  in  the  army ;  but  surely  the  true  qualifications  for  this  post 
are  past  success,  and  confidence  in  the  character  and  judgment  of  the  individual  in 
question.     Then  it  is  said  that  we  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  personal  communica- 
liun  with  him.     But  I  must  say,  that  experience  does  not  show  that  personal 
communication  is  of  much  use  in  enabling  us  to  overcome  colonial  difficulties.    The 
ooble  lord,  I  presume,  had  the  opportunity  of  personal  communication  with  Captain 
Hobson.     [I^ord  John  Russell :   r^o ;  Lord  Norman  by  had.]     Oh !  the  noble  lord 
rarely  will  not  make  a  distinction  between  Lord  Normanby  and  himself.    [Lord  J. 
Rusiiseil ;  I  had  no  personal  communication  with  him.]    But  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  that  government,  of  which  the  noble  lord  was  the  organ  in  the  House  of  <.'ommons, 
had.    He  bad  also  the  opportunity  of  personal  communication  with  Mr.  Spain 
upon  the  duties  of  a  Land  Commissioner ;  and  we  had  the  opportunity  of  similar 
comrouDictiop  with  Captain  Fitzroy.  All  these  opportunities  have  failed  of  ensuring 
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success.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  personal  coram unicat  ion  may  not  be  to  many 
cases  an  advantage ;  but  if  you  have  a  governor  administering  the  affairs  of  aculony 
comparatively  near  to  this,  and  a  man  so  eminently  qualified  as  Captain  Grey,  a 
man  who  has  studied  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  has  recently  written  upon  ibe 
subject  with  the  utmost  judgment  and  good  sense,  I  cannot  think  that  the  circum- 
stance of  his  absence  from  this  country  constitutes  any  disqualification  for  the 
command.  The  noble  lord  says,  that  we  shall  probably  g^ve  Captain  Grey  instme- 
tions  to  enter  into  disputes  and  squabbles  with  Colonel  Wakefield  on  the  one  side, 
and  somebody  else  on  the  other.  Really  it  is  very  unworthy  of  the  noble  lord  to 
make  any  such  observation.  We  shall  give  him  the  assurance  of  our  entire  con- 
fidence, and  confer  upon  him  all  the  authority  which  is  consistent  with  the  law  and 
constitution  of  this  country.  We  shall  give  him  an  unfettered  discretion,  laying 
down,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  general  principles  by  which  we  tliink  he  ought  to  be 
guided ;  but  knowing  the  difficulties  existing  of  giving  instructions  from  the 
government  at  a  distance  of  so  many  thousand  miles,  under  the  circumstaoees  in 
which  that  colony  was  placed,  the  discretion  of  Captain  Grey  will  bo  unfettered  by 
any  particular  instructions.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  future  govemmeot  of  this 
colony,  I  must  say,  that  looking  at  the  distance  at  which  it  is  removed  from  the 
seat  of  government  at  home,  and  considering  the  great  difficulty  of  issuing  orders 
fur  its  government  in  this  country,  I  am  for  one  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  a 
representative  government  will  be  suited  for  the  condition  of  the  people  of  that 
colony.  It  has  not  the  objections  that  might  be  applied  to  a  penal  colony  ;  for  you 
have  at  any  rate  released  New  Zealand  from  the  evils  atlendant  on  a  penal  settle- 
ment. S))eaking,  therefore,  on  general  principles,  I  think  the  government  of  that 
colony,  in  connection  with  those  immediately  interested  in  its  local  prosperity, 
assigning  to  them  the  administration  of  its  affairs,  is  a  form  of  govemment  w^l 
adapted  for  New  Zealand.  In  short,  I  cannot  see  what  assignable  interest  you  can 
have,  except  in  the  commercial  and  social  prosperity  of  that  colony.  Tlie  only 
possible  ground  of  connection  that  can  exist  will  depend  upon  its  being  profitable. 
It  is  impossible  that,  at  the  distance  at  which  we  are,  this  country  can  fseek 
any  advantage  in  its  connection  with  New  Zealand,  except  reciprocd  interests ; 
and,  above  all,  the  local  prosperity  of  the  colony.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impooAible 
to  apply  without  great  consideration  the  principles  of  representative  goverameDt  to 
islands  where  the  circumstances  are  so  peculiar.  The  noble  lord  thinks  Ancklaod 
improperly  selected  for  the  seat  of  executive  govemment;  but  I  apprehend  there 
were  reasons  for  its  selection,  of  great  weight.  I  apprehend  that,  with  refercDce  to 
naval  and  military  considerations,  the  claims  of  Auckland  were  entitled  to  ^reat 
consideration.  Whether  it  would  be  wise  to  transfer  the  seat  of  govemment  to 
some  01  her  place,  is  one  of  those  circumstances  that  must  be  influenced  by  local 
rather  than  by  general  considerations ;  but  we  ought  not  to  select  any  other  witboat 
reference  to  the  general  advantage.  But,  considering  the  extent  of  the  islands,  acd 
the  distance  of  the  settlements,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  introduce  the  principle  of 
representative  government,  according  to  the  constraction  we  place  upon  it.  It 
appears  to  me  that  by  far  the  best  plan  would  be  the  formation,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  municipal  governments,  with  extensive  powers  of  local  taxation,  and  meeting  ail 
local  demands.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Burke,  the  form  of  representative  govern- 
ment in  our  North  American  colonies  grew  out  of  these  municipal  goveramenta.  In, 
I  think,  his  letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  he  says — '*  These  representative  govern- 
ments in  North  America  have  grown  up,  1  know  not  how;  but  there  they  are.  The 
people  who  left  this  country,  left  it  with  those  feelings  of  pride,  and  of  love,  and 
attachment  to  liberty  which  belong  to  self-government.  They  began  with  muni- 
cipal  institutions.  Distance  and  absence  of  control  gradually  nurtured  diem,  so 
that  from  small  beginnings  they  grew  up  into  representative  assemblies;  and  there 
I  find  tbem.  I  will  not  inspect  them  too  narrowly;  I  will  not  inquire  too  elosely 
into  their  establishment.  I  believe  they  are  the  natural  growth  of  such  institutions'; 
and  those  who  have  colonies,  especially  British  colonies,  must  expect  such  results.** 

Now,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  germ  of  a  representative  government 
in  a  colony  ought  to  be  in  these  municipalities,  widening  their  sphere  by  degrees 
according  as  the  land  becomes  settled  and  peopled ;  and  I  doubt  whether  that  wonld 
not  be  a  safer  mode  than  that  of  establlahing  among  so  thin  a  population  a  refmaen- 
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tative  goTernment  that  would  require  deputies  from  the  people  of  Auckland  and  of 
Welliogton  to  meet  together,  separated  as  they  are  hy  such  a  great  distance.  That 
will  be  one  of  the  subjects  which  will  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  able 
USD  whom  we  have  appointed  to  govern  that  colony.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  to  make  a  proprietary 
government.  I  believe  the  best  form  of  government  will  be  that  the  Crown  here 
should  superintend  the  external  regulations  of  that  country,  and  that  the  local 
executive  government  should  manage  the  internal  affairs  of  the  colony.  It  would 
be  difficult  for  the  Crown  to  superintend  the  relations  of  the  colony,  in  conjunction 
with  another  party :  to  have  two  authorities,  the  (^rown  and  the  company,  each 
exercising  control  over  the  local  government,  would  be  a  system  never  tried, 
and  80  anomalous,  that  I  do  not  think  success  would  attend  it.  I  think  but  a 
very  short  interval  would  elapse  before  the  local  representative  government  would 
deoy  the  aathority  of  the  government  at  home  to  control  the  New  Zealand  Company, 
and  we  should  find  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  for  the  Crown  to  retain  its 
authority.  I  think,  therefore,  that  a  system  of  proprietary  government,  which 
implies  control  over  the  local  government,  to  be  divided  with  the  Crown,  would 
be  one  from  which  no  good  could  arise.  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  I  will  say  at  once,  that  I  think  it  important  to  maintain  that  company 
in  the  full  exercise  of  the  power  committed  to  it — I  mean  the  power  of  settlement. 
1  thinlc  in  that  way  it  may  be  made  a  useful  instrument  of  government,  not  ex- 
ercising any  interference  with  the  afiairs  of  the  state,  and  not  exercising  any  control 
over  these  matters,  but  as  a  great  commercial  company  acting  on  enlightened 
principles,  and  aiding  the  executive  government  in  devising  the  best  and  most 
extended  means  of  emig^tion,  and  of  adding  to  the  employment  required  by  our 
surplus  population.  I  do  not  despair  that  these  relations  will  yet  be  established, 
and  that  withont  exercising  any  powers  of  the  administration  at  home,  they  will 
subsist  as  a  company  for  the  future,  acting,  I  trust,  in  concert  and  harmony  with  the 
|p»vernment,  and  as  an  useful  instrument  for  promoting  the  colonization  of  New 
Zealand.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  revenue — for  we  were  particularly  challenged 
to  state  our  opinion  upon  the  subject — with  respect  to  the  revenue,  it  is  very 
difficnlt,  at  such  a  great  distance,  to  do  more  than  to  lay  down  general  principles. 
But  I  must  say,  with  all  my  respect  for  Captain  Fitzroy,  the  abandonment  of  all 
revenue  constitutes  a  most  serious  evil.  The  customs*  regulations  should  be  re-esta- 
blished, if  there  is  no  other  mode  of  raising  a  revenue  less  onerous  to  the  people  of 
that  country.  The  fact  of  their  having  been  abandoned  does  not  constitute,  in  my 
mind,  any  ol^ection  to  their  re-establishraent.  But  at  this  distance  from  the  colony, 
ft&d  withont  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  that  have  occurred,  to  say  that  they 
shall  be  revived  is  a  matter  that  must  be  left  to  the  consideration  of  him  who  has 
been  appointed  to  conduct  the  government  of  the  colony.  I  say  this  without  any 
mixtore  of  party  feeling ;  and  I  may  again  recur  to  what  I  stated  at  the  commence* 
oient  of  my  observations,  that  1  should  consider  it  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance 
if,  in  the  midst  of  our  personal  and  party  conflicts,  we  permitted  the  regard  that  was 
doe  to  the  interests  of  the  colony  to  escape  our  attention.  If  I  wanted  any  other 
Dotive,  the  sympathy  I  feel  for  the  settlers,  who  went  out  in  expectation  of  finding 
a  prosperous  home,  would  induce  me  to  take  this  course.  Having  said  thus  much, 
1  now  oome  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  which,  according  to  his  speech, 
is  intended  to  fix  a  censure  on  the  administration  of  my  noble  friend.  Sir,  I  shall 
vote  agunst  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  because  the  resolutions  which  the 
most  competent  judge  of  the  affairs  of  New  Zealand,  who  has  read  more,  and  written 
more,  with  respect  to  New  Zealand  than,  I  believe,  any  other  man  in  exlstenc^^ 
because  those  seventeen  resolutions  which  the  hon.  member  has  proposed  have  nothing 
better  to  encourage  me  to  agree  to  them,  than  that  they  are  admitted  to  be  inap* 
plicable,  by  one  of  the  best  judges,  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  colony.  That 
would  be  enouffh  to  make  me  determine  to  oppose  them.  I  admit  there  is  one 
resutatioQ  which  has  a  direct  and  practical  bearing  on  tho  case  of  New  Zealand — 
that  whieh  declares  that  respect  should  be  paid  to  the  treaty  of  Waitangi.  Every- 
body says  be  is  ready  to  respect  it;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  that  treaty  should  be  respected.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  intends 
his  motion  to  be  »  condemnatioii  of  my  noble  friend.    Well,  if  ever  there  was  ft 
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motion  calculated  to  do  injustice  to  a  public  servant,  that  is  the  motion.  Yoa  arc 
judging  now  of  the  conduct  of  my  noble  friend  by  your  wishes  and  feelings  wiih 
regard  to  this  colony  of  New  Zealand.  You  find  that  it  woultl  be  advantageous  to  this 
country,  which  I  admit,  if  you  were  not  embarrassed  by  this  treaty  of  Waitangi.  I 
say  nothing  more  of  it  ihan  that  it  b  an  absolute  engagement,  which  accordiog  to  a 
proper  construction  of  it,  ought  to  be  respected.  VVhatever  are  the  iioniMiraUe 
eng^emenU  which  this  country  has  contracted,  they  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be 
ful tilled.  New  Zealand  is  a  country,  according  to  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John 
Russell),  and  I  trust  he  is  justified,  destined  to  brilliant  fortunes ;  but  a  rebtiun  with  it 
would  begin  under  unfortunate  auspices,  whatever  might  be  its  immediate  atlTantagei, 
if  it  were  tainted  with  a  breach  of  honour.  Now,  in  order  that  you  may  judge  of 
the  justice  of  those  imputations  which  Iwve  been  cast  upon  my  noble  friend,  I  mii5t 
recall  to  your  recollection  the  circumstances  under  which  our  connexion  with  New 
Zealand  commenced.  The  feelings  entertained  were  very  ditierent  from  thoce  of  the 
present  day;  there  was  a  different  impression  on  the  public  mind  with  respect  to 
colonial  reUtions  eleven  years  ago,  when  your  relations  with  New  Zealand  beg^.  In 
1834,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  parliament  and  in  the  public  of  this  country, 
that  England  was  chargeable  with  injustice  in  its  treatment  of  the  aborigines.  That 
public  man  whose  death  has  been  sincerely  lamented  by  all  who  admire  the  devotion 
of  great  talents  to  the  cause  of  humanity — I  mean.  Sir  Powell  Buxton^muved  in 
1834,  in  this  House  an  address  to  the  Crown,  to  this  effect  :>-^^  Thar,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  duty  of  acting  on  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity  with  the 
native  inhabitants  of  British  colonial  settlements,  we  call  upon  the  Crown  to  adopt 
different  principles  from  those  which  had  been  heretofore  acted  upon  in  some  of  oar 
colonial  establishments.^' 

In  1836,  a  select  committee  was  appointed  at  the  instance  of  the  same  Sir  Fowell 
Buxton  ;  evidence  was  taken  in  that  year,  and  a  report  was  made  in  1837 — a  most 
full  and  able  document — detailing  the  result  of  our  relations  with  the  natives  in  some 
of  our  colonial  settlements,  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  country.  Then: 
was  an  account  of  our  treatment  of  them  in  Newfoundland,  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  natives  of  that  country,  under  our  connexion  had  wasted  away  from  a  numerous 
body,  who,  according  to  the  reports  of  former  travellers  who  had  visited  the  eolony 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  had  erected  lines  of  tents  of  at  least  thirty  miles  in  length. 
Now,  these,  I  say,  had  dwindled  away  to  two  or  three  individuals,  who  were  left  in 
the  centre  of  the  island.  We  had  an  acoount  of  the  establishment  and  progress  of 
our  colony  among  the  Caffres ;  we  had  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  natives 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land  had  been  transferred  to  some  other  island ;  from  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  measures  necessary  to  secure  to  the  native  iobabit- 
ants  the  true  observance  of  justice  and  the  protection  of  their  rights.  This  is  one  of 
the  observations  of  the  report : — *^  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  native  inhabttanta  of 
any  land  liave  an  incontrovertible  right  to  their  own  soil— a  saored  right,  howerer, 
which  appears  not  to  have  been  understood  by  this  country. '* 

That  report  was  made  in  1837,  and  in  1839,  aroso  the  question  whether  we  should 
form  new  relations  with  New  Zesdand.  The  Marquess  of'  Normanby  was  acting 
under  the  infiuence  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  that  report.  It  may  be 
said,  that  he  made  improvident  engagements  and  wrote  unwise  despatches.  It  is  as 
easy  for  you  to  lay  down  these  doctrines  with  respect  to  Lord  Normanby  as  yoa  are 
now  disposed  to  condemn  Lord  Stanley;  but  be  it  remembered  what  was  the  paUic 
feeling  in  regard  to  our  relations  with  the  aborigines  which  influenced  Loni  Nor- 
manby  in  1839.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  those  feelings,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
which  the  despatches  were  written,  that  your  relation  with  New  Zealand  was  formed, 
and  which  now  constitutes  the  difficulty  with  which  Lord  Stanley  has  to  contend. 
The  first  despatch  which  Lord  Normanby  wrote  referred  expressly — and  I  cite  it  as 
a  proof  that  what  I  am  stating  is  correct — to  the  report  of  ynur  select  committee,  and 
your  adoption  of  the  principles  of  that  report,  which  had  made  a  deep  impressioo  on 
the  pabUc  mind,  with  regard  to  the  reUtions  you  should  establish  witn  the  aboriginal 
natives  of  any  country  in  which  you  might  form  a  settlement.  It  is  not  then  the 
executive  government,  but  you,  who  are  responsible ;  for  yon  agreed  to  the  address 
to  the  Crown,  praying  the  Crown  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  aborigines ;  jon  are 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  these  committees ;  and  you  are  rospoosible  for  the 
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doctrines  laid  down  io  their  reports,  for  you  adopted  them.  Well,  the  question  arose, 
Ei  10  establishing  fresh  relations  with  New  Z<»aland.  Lord  Normanby  expressly 
referred  to  the  report  of  the  committee.  Lord  Normanby  said, — *'  I  have  concurred 
with  that  committee  in  thinking  that  the  increase  of  national  wealth  and  power, 
promised  by  the  acquisition  of  New  Zealand,  would  be  a  most  inadequate  comjpen- 
wtioa  for  the  injury  that  must  be  iuflicted  on  this  kingdom  itself  by  embarking  in  a 
measure  essentially  unjust,  and  but  too  certainly  fraught  with  calamity  to  a  numerous 
and  inoffensive  people,  whose  title  to  the  soil  and  sovereignty  of  New  Zealand  is 
ijidi5putable»  and  has  been  solemnly  recognised  by  the  British  government.'* 

The  report  of  the  committee  had  said,  tnat  the  right  of  the  natives  to  their  country 
is  iocontrovertible,  and  Lord  Normanby,  in  establishing  his  relations  with  New 
Zealand,  refers  to  the  report  of  t^e  committee,  and  states  that  the  right  of  the  people 
of  New  Zealand  to  the  soil  and  sovereignty  of  the  islands  is  indisputable.  Then  you 
acknowledged  New  Zealand  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  state.  Now,  I  think, 
that  you  were  wrong  in  doing  so.  I  think,  that  you  acted  under  impressions  which 
were  no  doubt  very  natural ;  but,  I  think,  that  those  impressions  induced  you  and 
the  executive  government  of  that  period  to  adopt  a  course  which  has  weakened  your 
future  authority  in  the  colony,  and  has  proved  injurious  to  the  natives.  I  think,  that 
it  would  have  been  much  better  if  we  had  claimed  the  right  to  New  Zealand  upon 
the  ground  of  discovery,  than  to  hold  it  by  mere  cession.  You  may  say,  that  you 
bare  established  your  right  to  the  northern  island ;  but  I  think,  that  the  cession  by 
ehiefs,  representing  8000  inhabitants,  is  much  less  binding  than  our  title  to  it  on  the 
grooml  of  discovery.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  treaty  of  Waitangi  has  been 
a  most  unwise  one,  even  for  the  natives.  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  much  better 
course  for  us  to  have  asserted  the  riffbt  of  sovereignty  on  the  ground  of  discovery, 
than  to  have  accepted  that  sovereignty  from  the  chiefs,  and  to  have  negotiated 
with  them  for  the  sale  of  the  lands.  These,  however,  are  the  engagements 
which  you  formed,  and  by  which  we  must  be  bound.  These  are  inconvenient,  I 
admit,  but  you  have  already  sanctioned  them.  You  have  held  that  language  tlirough 
your  ttcretariea  of  state,  and  do  you  then  think  it  reconcilable  with  justice  that  you 
9!lK)uld  now  make  a  victim  of  my  nuble  friend  the  present  secretary  of  state  for 
the  colonies,  who  has  but  followed  up  the  policy  pursued  by  his  predecessors  in 
office?  Do  not  refer  to  what  Lord  Stanley  wrote  in  1842,  but  look  at  the  instruc* 
tlouf  that  were  given  by  you  in  1839  to  Captain  Hobson  to  form  that  treaty.  These 
are  ihe  doctrines  which  you  then  held,  which  I  think  will  fully  illustrate  the  animus 
with  which  you  then  acted ; — "  The  Queen,  in  common  with  her  Majesty^s  pre- 
<lecessors,  disclaims  for  herself  every  pretence  to  seize  on  the  island,  or  to  attempt  to 
gHvem  it  on  tiie  part  of  Great  Britain,  unless  the  free  and  express  approbation  of  the 
Datives,  according  to  establislied  usage,  be  obtained.  Uer  Majesty*8  government 
authorize  you  to  treat  with  the  aborigines  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  island, 
which  they  will  be  willing  to  place  under  her  dominion.'^ 

Here,  then,  were  the  instructions  to  Captain  Hobson,  to  accept  a  partial  sovereignty 
from  the  chiefs.  Now,  observe  the  instructions  under  which  Captain  Hobson  was 
acting  when  be  had  made  the  treaty  of  Waitangi.  Lord  Normanby  writes : — **  Al- 
though the  natives  may  regard  your  proposal  with  fear  and  distrust,  these  are  im- 
pediments which  may  be  gradually  overcome  by  your  sincerity  and  intercourse  with 
them." 

And  who  were  the  auxiliaries  that  were  applied  to  to  assist  you  in  overcoming 
those  difficulties  f  The  missionaries,  against  whom  you  may  now  find  it  convenient 
to  deelaim  and  to  point  your  attacks.  What  said  Lord  Normanby  ? — '*  You  will,  I 
tmst,  find  your  most  powerful  auxiliaries  among  the  missionaries,  who  are  highly 
deserving  of  your  confidence.*' 

I  think,  after  having  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  missionaries  to  effect  your  ob- 
ject then,  it  is  now  rather  hard  to  turn  round  upon  them,  and  to  denounce  them  as 
Und-jobbers,  and  unworthy  of  that  confidence  which  you  were  willing  to  award  them 
at  the  former  period.  Lord  Normanby  went  on  to  say — ^^  Having  by  these  methods 
obviued  the  dangers  of  the  acquisition  of  large  tracts  of  country  by  mere  land-job* 
hers,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  obtain,  by  fair  and  equal  contracts  with  the  natives,  the 
cession  to  the  Crown  of  such  waste  lands  as  may  be  progressively  required  for  the 
oeenpatioo  of  settlert  resorting  to  New  Zeahind.'^ 
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There  is,  then,  no  claim  here  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  possession  of  the 
territory  in  consequence  of  sovereignty.  But  Captain  Uohson  is  not  nierelj  di- 
rected to  treat  with  the  natives,  according  as  the  wants  of  the  settlers  might  arise, 
for  lands  not  actually  enjoyed  or  occupied  by  them,  but  for  the  waste  lands  of  the 
islands,  with  the  express  admission  that  those  lands  were  of  no  value  to  the  natives; 
for  Lord  Normanby  proceeds : — ^*To  the  natives,  or  their  chiefs,  much  of  the  land 
of  the  country  is  of  no  actual  use,  and  in  their  hands  it  possesses  scarcely  any  ex- 
changeable value.*' 

Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  Lord  Normanby*s  instnictions  to  Captain  Hobson  were 
to  take  the  lands,  not  by  any  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  but  by  cession  from  the 
natives  ?  I  cannot  avoid  contrasting  the  language  you  then  held  in  respect  to  these 
eng^ements,  with  what  you  now  hold.  The  New  Zealand  Company  .state,  with 
respect  to  these  contracts—"  We  always  have  very  serious  doubts  whether  the  treaty 
of  Waitanffi,  made  with  naked  savages  by  a  consul  invested  with  no  plenipotentiary 
powers,  without  ratification  by  tlie  Crown,  could  be  treated  by  lawyers  as  any  thing 
but  a  praiseworthy  device  for  amusing  and  pacifying  savages." 

I  believe  that  there  are  a  good  many  lawyers  in  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and 
thb  may  be  the  language  of  lawyers ;  and  if  you  hold  this  doctrine,  you  will  vote  for 
the  resolutions  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Liskeard ;  for  the  hon.  and 
learned  member's  resolutions  are  founded  upon  that  assumption.  But  what  was  the 
language  of  statesmen  ?  Was  it  that  those  engagements  were  a  praiseworthy  device 
for  amusing  and  pacifying  savages?  The  noble  lord  opposite  wrote  to  Captain 
Hobson  as  follows: — ** Among  the  many  barbarous  tribes  with  which  our  extended 
colonial  empire  brings  us  into  contact  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  there  are  none 
whose  claims  on  the  protection  of  the  British  Crown  rest  on  grounds  stronger  than 
those  of  the  New  Zealanders.  They  are  not  mere  wanderers  over  an  extended  sur- 
face in  search  of  a  precarious  subsistence,  nor  tribes  of  hunters  or  of  herdsmen,  but 
a  people  among  whom  the  arts  of  government  have  made  some  progress ;  who  have 
established  by  their  own  customs  a  division  and  appropriation  of  the  soil ;  who  are 
not  without  some  measure  of  agricultural  skill,  and  a  certain  subordination  of  rank^, 
with  usages  having  the  character  and  authority  of  law.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
have  been  formally  recognised  by  Great  Britain  as  an  independent  state,  and  even  iii 
assuming  the  dominion  of  the  country  this  principle  was  ai'knowledged ;  for  it  is  on 
the  deli^rate  act  and  cession  of  the  chiefs,  on  behalf  of  the  people  at  large,  that  our 
title  rests." 

That  was  the  language  held  by  statesmen.  The  treaty  was  entered  into  with  as 
much  formality  as  their  usages  permitted;  and  are  you  now  pre|)ared,  because  vou 
find  the  engagements  onerous  and  inconvenient — inconvenient  not  only  to  yourselves, 
but  injurious  to  the  natives  even — are  you  prepared  tb  disclaim  and  repudiate  the 
act  of  statesmen,  and  to  concur  with  the  lawyers  that  the  treaty  is  a  mere  praise- 
worthy device  for  amusing  and  pacifying  savages?  You  ntust  hear  these  things 
before  you  give  your  votes ;  you  set  the  example  which  has  been  followed  bj  the 
succeeding  government,  and  do  not  attempt  to  transfer  to  Lord  Stanley  the  respon«>i- 
bility  of  your  own  acts.  What  has  my  noble  friend  done  but  carried  ont  your 
avowed  intentions?  and,  before  you  condemn  him,  you  must  hear  the  qnalifications 
and  reserves  under  which  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  entered  into  this  engage- 
ment. Observe  what  the  treaty  was  that  was  framed  under  tho«e  instructions  to 
Captain  Hobson:  you  cannot  escape  from  that  consideration.  Captain  Hobson 
reports  to  the  authorities  at  home,  that  in  pursuance  of  his  instnictions,  he  sum- 
moned the  native  chiefs,  whom  he  appointca  to  meet  him  at  Mr.  Bushby*8  huu5e. 
at  ten  o*clock.  He  goes  on  to  say : — *^  Preparatory  to  the  meeting,  I  had  appointed 
a  levee  to  be  held  at  Mr.  Bushby^s  house,  at  eleven  o^ciock.  to  which  I  invited  all 
the  principal  European  inhabitants,  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
Catholic  missions,  and  all  the  officers  of  this  ship,  and  was  highly  gratified  to  find 
that  nearly  every  one  either  here  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  favoured  me  with  their 

attendance I  then  read  the  treaty,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  the  hononr  to  en- 

close;  and  on  doing  so,  I  dwelt  on  each  article,  and  offered  a  few  remarks  explana- 
tory of  such  passages  as  they  might  be  supposed  not  to  understand.  Mr.  Henry 
Williams,  of  the  Olmrch  missionary  society,  did  me  the  favour  to  interpret,  and  re- 
peated in  the  native  tongue,  sentence  by  sentence,  all  I  said.    When  I  had  finished 
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reading  the  treaty,  I  invited  the  chiefs  to  ask  explanations  on  any  points  they  did 
Dot  comprehend,  and  to  make  any  observations  or  remarks  on  it  they  pleased. 
Tveoty  or  thirty  chiefs  addressed  the  meeting,  five  or  six  of  whom  opposed  me  with 
^reat  violence,  and  at  one  period  with  such  effect  and  so  cleverly,  that  I  began  to 
apprehend  an  unfavourable  impression  would  be  produced.  Revewah,  while  ad- 
dressing me,  turned  to  the  chiefs  and  said,  '  Send  the  man  away ;  do  not  sign  the 
pap<*r;  if  yon  do,  you  will  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  slares,  and  be  obliged  to 
break  stones  for  the  roads.  Your  land  will  be  taken  from  yon,  and  your  dignity  as 
chiefs  will  be  destroyed.*  That  was  the  language  of  the  opposing  chief.  At  the 
6rst  pause.  Neni  came  forward  and  spoke  with  a  degree  of  natural  eloquence  that 
Kurprised  all  the  Europeans,  and  evidentlv  turned  aside  tlie  temporary  feeling  that 
hid  been  created  against  us.  lie  first  addressed  his  own  companions.  *  Reflect,* 
he  said,  *  on  your  condition.  Reflect  how  much  you  have  been  exalted  by  European 
iQtercourse — ^how  impossible  it  was  for  you  to  govern  without  frequent  wars  and 
bloodshed ;'  and  he  concluded  by  saying  they  should  receive  us,  and  place  oonfldencd 
in  our  principles.^ 

This,  remember,  is  a  dry  official  report.  "  *  You  must,'  he  continued,  *  be  our 
£aher.  You  must  not  allow  us  to  become  slaves.  You  must  preserve  our  customs, 
aod  never  permit  our  lands  to  be  taken  from  us.* " 

Can  you  resist  such  an  appeal  to  your  equity  and  honour?  Do  not  hastily  re« 
Doance  that  character  for  honour  and  good  faith  to  which  this  native  chief  appealed 
in  his  eloquent  address.  He  said  to  the  surrounding  audience,  *^  Rely  on  British 
honour  r*  and  to  the  British  representative,  *^you  must  be  our  father — take  care 
oor  lands  are  not  seized  on  against  our  will.**  *'  One  or  two  other  chiefs  who  were 
iavourable,  followed  him  in  the  same  strain,  and  one  reproached  a  noisy  fellow  named 
Kitigi,  of  the  adverse  party,  with  having  spoken  rudely  to  me.  Kitigi,  stung  by  the 
remark,  sprang  forward  and  shook  mo  violently  by  the  hand,  and  I  received  the 
Sdlute  apparently  with  equal  ardour.  This  occasioned  amongst  the  natives  a  general 
expression  of  applause,  and  a  loud  cheer  from  the  Europeans,  in  which  the  natives 
joined;  and  thus  the  business  of  the  meeting  closed;  further  consideration  of  the 
question  being  adjourned  to  Friday  at  eleven  o*clock,  leaving,  as  I  said,  one  clear 
day  to  reflect  on  my  proposal.** 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  treaty  was  signed.  These  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  inconvenient  treaty  was  made;  and  I  ask  will  you  commence 
your  relations  with  the  colony  by  an  abandonment  of  the  obligations  you  have 
entered  into  P  I  will  say,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  case  where  the  stronger  party 
was  obliged  by  its  position  to  respect  the  demands  of  the  weaker,  if  ever  a  powerful 
country  was  bound  by  its  engagements  with  a  weaker,  it  was  the  engagement 
contracted  under  such  circumstances  with  these  native  chiefs.  Again,  I  say,  you  will 
enter  upon  a  most  inexpedient  course  of  proceeding  with  your  colonists,  unless  you 
are  prepared  to  fulfil  with  honour  whatever  just  engagements  you  have  entered  into. 
The  noble  lord  said  that  he  had  been  charged  with  having  formed  a  contract 
with  the  New  Zealand  Company  inconsistent  with  the  treaty  of  Waitangi.  He 
was  particularly  severe  on  those  on  this  side  of  the  House  who  had  preferred 
this  charge  against  him ;  but  that  was  the  very  charge  that  had  been  preferred 
against  him  within  the  last  fortnight  by  the  New  Zealand  Company.  It  is  wrong, 
perhaps,  to  attribute  to  any  particular  writer  the  authorship  of  a  document  signal 
by  that  company ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  any  one  could  have  written  this  despatch 
except  the  gentleman  who  made  the  speech  which  prefaced  the  present  resolutions. 
It  displays  an  intimate  knowlege  of  the  affairs  of  the  New  Zealand  Company;  and 
though  signed  by  the  noble  loi^  the  member  for  Staffordshire  (Lord  Ingestre,)  I 
think  it  must  have  been  written  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
C.  Buller.)  It  states  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  missionary  systems  and 
that  of  the  company ;  that  missionaries  and  the  company  proceed  on  systems  directly 
opposed  to  each  other ;  and  that  the  treaty  of  Waitangi  was  based  on  the  missionary 
principle,  while  Lord  John  Rus^^oll  acted  on  the  colonization  principle.  The  charge^ 
therefore,  of  acting  inconsistently  with  the  treaty  of  Waitangi  is  not  preferred  by  us; 
but,  if  I  am  right  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  paper,  the  charge  is  made  by  the  hon. 
aod  learned  gentleman  who  sits  near  the  noble  lord,  and  with  whom  the  noble 
lord  says  he  is  prepared  to  vote.    There  is  nothing,  I  admit,  inconsistent  in  the 
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engagements  of  the  contract  with  the  Company  and  the  treaty  of  Wattangi,  aceonl- 
ing  to  the  noble  lord^s  first  constroetion  of  his  own  contract.     The  n^ble  loni'i 
first  construction  of  the  contract  was  clearly  this,  that  he  had  understood  (that 
is  the  phrase)  that  the  New  Zealand  Company  had  made  large  purchases  of  land  of 
the  natives,  and  that  they  had  an  equitable  title  to  land  far  exceeding  in  quantity 
that  which  the  noble  lord  proposed  to  convey  to  them.     If  the  noble  lord  was  right 
in  that,  and  if  the  New  Zealand  Company  was  right,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
slightest  deg^ree  inconsistent,  in  the  treaty  of  Waitangi,  with  the  contract.    The 
New  Zealand  Company  said  they  bought  the  land;  the  noble  lord  said,  *'I  doo^t 
respect  the  purchase ;  but  this  I  will  undertake,  I  will  assign  out  of  the  land  yon 
have  so  purchased,  1,000,000  of  acres;**  and  the  noble  lord  remained  under  the 
impression  that  that  was  the  contract  with  the  New  Zealand  Company;  and  I  must 
say  I  think  the  secretary  to  the  treasury  (Mr.  Cardwell)  did  demonstrate  that  that 
was  the  impression  of  the  noble  lord's  agent,  Mr.  Spain,  of  the  governor,  nay, 
more,  of  Colonel  Wakefield,  until  the  period  arrived  when  it  became  nec^sary  to 
scrutinize  the  title  of  the  New  Zealand  Company;  and  when  that  moment  did  arrire, 
and  Mr.  Spain  began  the  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  some  other  mode  of  fnlfilltn^ 
the  eontract  must  be  devised,  for  the  company  could  not  establish  their  title  to  the 
land.    Now,  it  was  the  second  engagement  substituted  for  the  first,  that  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  treaty  of  Waitangi.     Did  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Stanley)  insist  on 
the  literal  observance  of  the  treaty  P     Was  it  not  his  wish  to  deal  liberally  with  the 
New  Zealand  Company  ?    The  wish  of  the  noble  lord  was  this,  that  as  the  company 
had  not  established  a  claim  to  any  land,  or  at  least  any  sufficient  quandry  of  land,  to 
assign  to  them  all  he  could  assign  on  a  conditional  title,  subject  to  other  parties 
hereafter  proving  a  preferable  title.     With  my  noble  friend's  conscientious  impres- 
sions as  to  the  binding  engagements  of  the  treaty  of  Waitangi,  he  could  do  no  more: 
he  said  to  the  corafiany,  *'  I  will  permit  you  within  certain  limits  to  choose  the 
land  you  require,  on  the  condition  of  a  preferable  claim  not   being  estaUished 
hereafter ;  '^  the  onus  of  establishing  that  claim  being  thrown  on  the  adverse  party, 
and  the  right  of  possession  being  given  to  this  powerful  company.     I  am  bound  to 
say  that  the  noble  lord's  intentions  were  not  fulfilled  as  I  think  they  ought  to  have 
been ;  but  you  ought  not  to  make  him  morally  responsible  for  the  failure.     He  had 
not  admitted  the  claim  of  the  company  as  of  right,  but  he  consented  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  to  give  it  whatever  he  could  give  in  substitution  for  the  original 
understanding.     He  was  prepared  to  do  that  which  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  suggested  some  time  since ;  he  required  that  the  parties  should  at  once 
proceed  to  establish  their  claim  to  the  land.     He  was  ready  to  take  possession  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  of  all  that  land  to  which  no  valid  title  was  established,  and  frum 
any  land  of  which  the  Crown  was  possessed  by  a  just  title,  to  compensate  the  com- 
pany for  the  disappointment  to  which  it  had  been  subjected.     I  leave  the  House  to 
judge  if  my  noble  friend  can  be  ju^ttly  charged  with  harshness  towards  the  company. 
You  may  censure  him  for  his  construction  of  the  treaty  of  Waitangi,  bnt  it  was'a 
bona  fide  and  conscientious  construction.     He  does  not  admit  the  title  of  the  natives 
to  all  the  waste  lands ;  he  admits  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  native  chiefs  to 
establish  their  claim,  but  unfortunately,  no  steps  have  been  taken  towards  doing  it 
The  noble  lord  opposite  speaks  of  registration  as  if  it  was  like  that  of  Yorkshire  or 
Middlesex.     It  is  nothing  of  the  sort.     It  is  only  to  establish  a  valid  title  to  the  laod 
which  is  one  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of  Captain  Grey  will  be  at  fi^^t 
directed.    But  the  real  question  is  this — Whether  you  think  it  jnst,  after  the  refer- 
ence made  to  engagements  entered  into,  after  the'instructions  given  by  Lord  Nor- 
manby,  and  after  the  approval  of  the  noble  lord  opposite — whether  you  will  now,  bv 
affirming  these  resolutions,  affix  a  censure  on  my  noble  friend,  who  has  done  nothinfir 
more,  in  my  opinion,  than  maintain  the  honour  of  the  country,  by  respecting  its 
engagements,  and  carrying  into  efiect  those  opinions,  which,  whatever  may  be  the 
doctrines  you  now  hold,  were  the  opinions  of  the  House  of  Commons  ten  years  from 
this  period.     If  the  House  of  Commons,  in  contradiction  to  that  course,  and  by  a 
manifest  perversion  of  those  doctrines  maintained  by  the  eommittee  on  the  state'  if 
Che  aborigines,  should  now  affirm  that  the  treaty  of  Waitangi  enables  the  Crown  to 
dispossess  the  chiefs  of  all  their  land  without  full  inqnirv,  you  will  lower  the 
character  of  the  House  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  respect  fidelity  to  pnblie  eogagi^ 
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meats.  If  yoa  affix  a  censure  on  my  noble  friend,  you  will  passs  a  censure  on  one 
who  has  not  yielded  to  the  influence  of  powerful  parties,  who  has  not  borne 
in  mind  that  in  this  New  Zealand  Company  there  are  men  high  in  character 
and  powerful  in  influence  on  this  side  of  the  House— who  might  have  procured 
peace  and  repose  by  yielding  to  applications  from  those  powerful  parties — 
but  who  kas  thought  it  his  public  duty,  with  a  conscientious  regard  to  what  is 
diie  to  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  this  powerful  country,  to  maintain  inviolate 
the  engagements  which  it  had  contracted,  against  the  interests  of  the  powerful  and 
the  strong,  by  maintaining  the  guaranteed  rights  of  the  weak,  the  distant,  and  the 
unprotected. 

Mr.  Buller  having  replied,  the  House  divided:  Ayes,  173  ;  Noes,  223; 
majority,  50. 

THE  SLAVE-TRADE. 
July  14,  1845. 

yi«connt  Palmerston  moved  *^  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  her 
Majesty,  that  she  will  be  pleased  to  order  that  there  be  laid  before  the  House  a 
return  of  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  mixed 
British  and  French  commission,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  for 
$upprei>ring  the  Slave-trade ;  also,  of  extracts  of  such  parts  of  their  evidence  as 
relate  to  the  value  of  a  mutual  right  of  search  as  a  means  for  that  snppression.*' 

SiB  RoBKBT  Peel  :  Sir,  towards  the  close  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord,  he  gave  us 
the  very  nnnecessary  information,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  propose  any  reso- 
lution by  which  the  opinion  of  the  House  would  be  taken  as  to  the  policy  of  the  late 
treaty  with  France  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave-trade.  Sir,  I  greatly  doubt  the 
i^onndness  of  the  policy  of  the  noble  lord.  If  he  has  a  strong  opinion  npon  the  sub- 
ject, I  think  he  ought  to  have  disregarded  the  probability  of  his  being  in  a  minority. 
It  is  not  a  qnestion  whether  the  resolution  is  to  give  me  a  triumph  or  not ;  but  I  think 
it  was  a  more  correct  course,  which  men  who  have  stood  in  the  position  of  the  noble 
lord  have  taken,  who,  entertaining  strong  feelings  on  a  question,  have  disregarded 
I  he  probability  of  their  being  in  a  minority;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an 
efiect  upon  public  opinion,  they  have  recorded  their  opinions,  and 'have  not  con- 
tented themselves  with  motions  for  the  names  of  witnesses,  or  the  evidence  taken 
in  a  case.  That  is  not  the  course  of  men  who  have  strong  feelings  upon  a  subject ; 
and  a»  the  noble  lord  was  discourteous  enough  to  inform  me,  in  the  course  of  his 
f^ech,  that  whatever  I  might  say,  he  would  not  give  credit  to  it,  I  km  justified 
io  informing  the  noble  lord  that  I  do  not  believe  the  reasons  he  has  given  for  not 
bringing  forward  his  resolution.  I  believe  it  was  not  the  knowledge  of  the  small 
minority  that  deterred  the  noble  lord — it  was  because  he  knew  that  on  this  question 
msny  of  those  who  concur  with  him  in  general  politics  wonld  be  sure  not  to  agree 
with  hina  in  his  condemnation  of  the  convention  lately  signed  between  this  country 
snd  France.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  many  are  of  opinion  that  we  have 
made  no  compromise  of  the  honour,  no  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  this  country;  that 
we  have  done  that  which  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  if  our  object  is  to  suppress  the  slave 
trade,  will  be  a  better  instrument  for  the  purpose  than  the  convention  signed  by  the 
coble  lord.  I  shall  not  adopt  an  apologetic  tone.  I  shall  not  say  that  in  the  cireum- 
stances  of  the  public  feeling  of  France,  we  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  this  and  that  minor 
fH>int.  I  shall  demonstrate  that  the  convention  which  has  been  recently  signed, 
prefenta  a  better  prospect  of  cordial  co-operation  of  the  second  great  maritime 
power  In  Europe  with  us  in  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade,  than  if  we  had 
refused  to  agree  to  this  commission,  and  rested  on  the  treaty  of  1834.  I  rest  my 
defence  of  this  commission  not  ou  the  deference  that  was  due  to  the  excited  state  of 
publie  feeling  in  France.  I  consider  it  a  cause  of  congratulation  that  we  have  8ob« 
mtuted  an  efficient  instrument  for  one  that,  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  France, 
never  could  have  been  made  elbcient  at  all.  I  consider  it  no  matter  of  apology  but  of 
congratalation,  that  we  have  now  a  better  prospect  of  suppressing  this  odious  trafflo 
than  any  that  has  opened  upon  this  country  of  late  rears.  Allow  me.  Sir,  before  I 
come  to  that  which  is  really  the  subject  matter  of  controversy  between  the  noble 
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lord  and  myself— allovr  me  to  state  in  what  respect  I  agree  with  him.  I  agree 
with  htm,  in  thinking*  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  this  countr)'  were  to  relax 
in  its  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade.  It  would  be  difficult  to  caJ- 
cutate  the  results  of  a  total  forbearance  on  the  part  of  this  country,  and,  uf  course,  uq 
the  part  of  every  other,  from  making  vigorous  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  tiie 
Slave-trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  I  believe  that  the  trade  would  be  increased 
in  a  very  great  degree:  and  when  we  look  at  the  success  which  our  former  eflbrts  have 
achieved,  we  ought  not  alone  to  look  at  the  good  we  have  accomplished ;  but  we  ought 
to  bear  io  mind  the  extent  of  the  evils  and  the  calamities  we  have  prevented.  I  am 
not  sure  if  I  concur  with  the  noble  lord  in  thinking  that  the  suppression  of  the 
Slave-trade  would  lead  to  the  suppression  of  the  status  of  slavery.  1  agree  with  the 
noble  lord  in  thinking  that  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade  would  have  a 
material  effect  on  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slave.  If  we  could  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  the  slaveholders,  the  knowledge  that  they  would  not  have  the 
means  of  increasing  the  number  of  their  slaves  by  foreign  supply,  then,  not  fmrs 
humane  motives,  but  from  the  sordid  motives  by  which  slaveholders  are  actuated, 
they  would  provide  better  treatment  at  least  for  their  female  slaves,  and  po^siblf 
an  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  slaves  in  general.  I  wish  to  remind  the  Hoof?, 
that  though  the  United  States  have  suppressed  the  Slave-trade,  yet  slavery  is  still 
in  existence  in  that  country ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  extinction  of  the  state  rf 
slavery  in  the  United  States  will  ever  arise  from  the  mere  suppression  of  the  Sla^e- 
trade.  It  may,  and  I  believe  must  increase  the  attention  of  slaveholders  to  the 
breeding  of  slaves;  but  the  mere  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade  will  not  destroy 
slavery.  I  look  to  the  extinction  of  the  status  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States  with  conBdence,  from  the  contact  which  the  slaves  are  brought 
into  with  freedom  in  the  degree  of  illumination  and  knowledge  which  they 
must  thence  derive;  but,  abtive  all,  I  can  never  believe  that  our  example,  aod 
the  condition  of  the  free  labourers  in  the  West  Indies,  which  must  become  known 
to  them  from  the  increasing  intercourse  which  is  sure  to  take  place  between  those 
two  parts  of  the  world,  our  colonial  possessions  and  the  United  States — I  can  hardly 
believe  that,  with  such  an  intercourse  as  this,  slavery  can  stand  as  one  of  the  perma- 
nent institutions  of  the  United  States.  I  regret  to  hear  the  tone  and  temper  with 
which  the  noble  lord  spoke  of  Portugal.  I  believe  that  Portugal  is  now  zealous  and 
cordial  in  co-operating  with  us  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  The  mere  ob- 
servance of  the  treaties  might  be  all  that  we  could  require ;  but  it  must  be  obvious 
that  much  of  the  success  of  those  treaties  depends  upon  the  cordiality  with  which 
they  are  gone  into  ;  and  from  the  recent  experience  we  have  had  of  the  conduct  of 
Portugal,  I  think  it  is  scarcely  right  of  the  noble  to  say  that  all  their  cordiality  i« 
owing  to  compulsion.  I  think  thai  by  the  removal  of  governors  who  were  unfavour- 
able to  the  due  execution  of  the  treaty — by  the  promotion  of  naval  officers  who  had 
shown  a  desire  to  carry  out  the  treaty — Portugal  has  shown  a  desire  cordially  and 
freely  to  concur  with  us.  I  trust  the  House  will  feel  that  the  position  in  which  I 
stand  in  replying  to  the  noble  lord,  without  having  had  any  precise  notice  of  the  ob- 
ject of  his  motion,  is  one  of  some  difficulty ;  because  the  correspondence  to  which 
the  noble  lord  has  referred  was  not  immediately  conducted  by  myself.  Of  cour^ 
upon  all  material  points  connected  with  the  Slave-trade,  I  may  be  presumed  to  be 
informed ;  but  the  noble  lord  has  ranged  through  several  volumes  of  the  correspond- 
ence, going  from  one  year  to  another,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  a  person  who  did 
not  himself  conduct  the  correspondence  to  answer  him  upon  every  point.  The  noble 
lord  has  referred  again — for  I  shall  dispose  of  these  matters  before  I  come  to  the 
main  point — the  noble  lord  has  referred  again  to  the  negroes  in  Surinam.  The  no- 
ble lord,  with  his  usual  complacency,  ami,  perhaps,  with  a  justifiable  confidence  io 
his  own  opinion,  says,  ^'  It  is  true  that  the  queen's  advocate  has  given  a  legal  optn- 
ion,  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  it  is  wrong  in  point  of  law.**  Now,  without  wish- 
ing to  undervalue  the  legal  skill  of  the  noble  lord,  it  is  clear  that  the  queen*s  advocate 
is  the  person  whom  we  ought  to  consult.  [Viscount  Palmerston :  Hie  law-officers 
of  the  Crown.]  The  noble  lord  says,  as  both  have  been  consulted,  that  the  law,  both 
of  the  law-officers  and  of  the  queen^s  advocate,  is  wrong.  The  noble  lord  must  ex- 
cuse me  if,  with  all  due  deference  to  him,  I,  as  a  general  rale,  prefer  the  opinion  of 
the  queen's  advocate  upon  questions  of  international  law  to  that  of  the  noble  lord.  I 
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afa]  this  the  other  night  when  the  subject  was  before  mentioned ;  and  I  added, 
at  as  the  noble  lord  had  stated  that  a  number  of  slaves  in  Surinam  were  entitled  to 
cir  freedom  as  Britbh  subjects,  I  was  determined  that  no  opinion  of  the  queen's 
Ir  icate,  or  of  any  other  officer  of  the  Crown,  should  prejudice  the  government  as 
the  course  they  would  ultimately  take ;  but  I  would  take  care  that  the  grounds  of 
«*  noble  lord^s  opinion  should  be  well  considered  before  any  final  resolve  was  come 
t:  and  if,  on  mature  consideration,  her  Majesty^s  government  saw  cause  to  believe 
lai  an  erroneous  opinion  had  been  given,  I  was  determined  that  no  person  should 
mtioue  to  be  deprived  of  that  liberty  to  which  he  was  entitled  for  the  sake  of  a  con- 
kCent  adherence  to  such  opinion.     That  promise  I  have  fulfilled,  and  I  have  directed 
ist  thai  opinion  shall  be  reconsidereil ;  fur  I  agree  that  the  liberty  of  man,  whether 
Ufk  or  white,  is  far  too  serious  a  question  to  be  made  dependent  upon  anything  like 
imisterial  consistency;  and  I  say  again,  that  if  any  opinion  that  has  been  given  to 
ke  govemment,  and  upon  which  the  government  has  acted,  disentitling  any  man  to 
1st  liberty  whieh  he  is  entitled  to  claim  ;  so  far  from  thinking  it  any  shame  to  re- 
dact that  opinion,  I  shall  be  proud  to  acknowledge  the  error,  and  to  restore  the  man 
>  QDJustlj  detained  in  slavery  to  freedom.     So  much  as  to  the  case  of  the  negroes  of 
tarioam.     Then,  as  to  that  of  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  and  the  relations  of  France 
fiih  that  potentate.     I  do  not  deny  the  right  of  the  noble  lord  to  introduce  this  sub- 
-vt,  neither  do  I  say  that  it  is  not  important.     The  noble  lord  said,  at  the  beginning 
C  his  speech,  that  a  treaty  was  lately  entered  into  between  France  and  the  Iraaura 
f  Muscat,  which  enabled  France  to  take  the  subjects  of  the  Imaum,  and  consign 
lu'm  to  slavery ;  and  he  charitably  supposes  that  the  reason  why  France  has  not 
xiended  the  operation  of  the  convention  recently  entered  into  with  England  to  the 
Astern  coast  of  Africa,  was  to  enable  her  to  carry  on  this  traffic.     Of  course  it  is 
>«e  to  the  noble  lord  to  speak  of  France  in  what  terms  he  pleases ;  but  he  will  per- 
mt  me  to  say,  that  I  do  not  think  it  conduces  to  the  maintenance  of  amicable  rela- 
i^ai  between  this  country  and  France,  that  he  should  seize  upon  every  opportunity 
^ speak  of  that  countiy  in  such  disparaging  terms;  and  in  making  the  statement  I 
UD  DOW  alluding  to,  it  would  have  been  no  more  than  fair  if  the  noble  lord  had 
fioted  the  whole  of  the  document  on  which  he  says  it  is  founded.     The  noble  lord 
referred  to  a  letter  writen  by  the  commissioner  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  show 
that  France  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  to  enable  her  to  carry 
fcjav  the  subjects  of  that  potentate,  and  place  them  in  a  state  of  slavery  in  the  island 
^Bourbon.     [An  hon.  member :  In  the  same  state  as  the  Hill  Coolies.]     But  the 
Hill  Coolies  we  do  not  admit  to  be  in  a  state  of  positive  slavery.    Great  care  is  taken 
for  their  protection,  and  unless  precautions  were  taken,  tlicre  would  be  great  danger 
^^ftbose.   But  what  is  the  statement  in  the  letter  to  which  the  noble  lord  has  referred  ? 
It  is  to  the  effect  that : — ^^  They  had  learned  that  slaves  were  brought  to  the  island  of 
Boarboo,  bat  that  there  were  no  exports  of  slaves ;  but  they  had  heard  of  a  French 
iVip  uf  war,  the  commander  of  which  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Imaum  of 
Muscat,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  subjects  of  the  latter  as  labourers  into 
Hiurbon." 

1  infer  the  noble  lord  supposes  that  to  mean  to  place  them  in  a  state  of  slavery.  I 
<^<>  not  mean  to  say  that  full  inquiry  ought  not  to  be  made  whether  that  arrangement 
^  •^together  compatible  with  our  treaties  with  thq.  Imaum  of  Muscat ;  but  I  think 
It  was  only  proper  that  the  noble  lord  should  have  read  the  whole  of  it,  when  he 
suited  it  to  show  that  France  was  dooming  the  persons  so  transported  from  the  ter- 
^tories  of  the  Imaum,  to  slavery.  The  concluding  portion  of  the  extract  which  the 
i^'^le  lord  had  omitted  to  read  was  this — I  do  not  mean  to  say  there  might  not  be 
l^e  opportunities  for  abuse  in  this  arrangement  than  in  that  under  which  Hill 
Wies  ai«  imported  into  our  colonies,  nor  do  I  mean  to  say  that  the  transaction  is 
^^  that  can  be  justified  ;  but  what  I  say  is,  that  the  noble  lord,  in  making  the  charge, 
I  jouU  iiaire  read  the  whole  of  the  document.  The  letter  says : — "  Unfortunately,  I 
'^^^e  sot  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  instrument,  but  I  believe  it  contains 
Hipaiatioos  whieh  take  away  all  pretence  for  supposing  that  it  involves  any  infrac- 
tion of  ii^  treaty  entered  Into  between  England  and  the  Imaum  of  Muscat.** 

'The  noble  loni  read  the  first  part  of  the  letter,  but  he  altogether  overlookf^l  the 
P*»>ge  which  stated  that  there  were  conditions  insert^  which  took  away  all  pretence 
^^  tOT  infraction  of  oar  treaties.    The  letter  further  stated : — *^  My  informant  states, 
198-VoL.  IV. 
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that  under  Ihe  condition  of  this  treaty  it  is  probable  that  the  condition  of  the  laban^ 
ers  so  hired  will  be  materially  iroproveil,  as  they  are  to  be  sent  back  after  a  time  wita 
the  money  they  may  have  earned,  and  |)erhaps  with  the  knowledge  of  aome  trade; 
and  with  habits  ot  industry  and  civilization  which  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  thea 
afterwards." 

[Viscount  Palmerston  :  I  read  that,  and  made  a  comment  on  it.]  I  beg  the  Bobk 
lord's  pardon.  This  part  of  the  letter  tbe  uoblc  lord  did  not  advert  to,  bat  he  referred 
to  the  letter  generally,  and  accused  us  of  remissness,  because  we  had  not  insisted  ca 
the  observance  of  our  treaties  with  the  Imaum  of  Muscat.  I  am  boond  to  say  it  u 
one  evil — compensated  for  by  a  superior  amount  of  good  no  doubt — ^but  it  is  one  «fil 
of  the  position  in  which  we  stand  in  our  relations  with  other  countries  in  regard  to 
the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade,  that  it  is  continually  liable  to  involve  lis  io  aogn 
correspondence  with  those  countries.  The  noble  lord  says  we  have  shown  tameoirs^ 
in  our  remonstrances.  This  is  one  of  them,  and  is  a  specimen  of  that  tame  submit 
sion  to  Spain,  and  that  unwillingness  to  offend  her  feelings,  which  the  noble  lord  ap 
characterizes  the  policy  of  the  present  government.  Lord  Aberdeen  writes  to  Mr. 
Bulwer,  the  British  minister  at  Madrid,  thus : — *^  The  bribes  which  the  aotboritk^ 
of  Cuba  have  for  many  years  received  for  upholding  the  Slave-trade  of  that  isbni 
have  been  well  known,  and  have  been  pointed  out  to  the  government  of  Spain,  laA 
they  have  been  often  urged  to  put  a  stop  to  these  iniquities.  The  predsesum  gives 
for  each  slave,  the  officers  among  whom  it  was  divided,  and  the  proportion  in  which 
it  was  shared,  were  notorious.  The  Spanish  gfovernment  have  not  been  able  to  dear 
those  facts,  although  they  have  asserted  tliat  it  has  not  been  from  any  ne^leetof  doij 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  that  the  Slave-trade  was  kept  up.  But  it  has  bcra 
proved,  that  when  the  government  of  her  Catholic  majesty  appointed  a  person  ti 
honour  and  integrity  to  be  governor  of  Cuba,  and  one  who  undertook  the  high  Jnnetioiii| 
entrusted  to  him  with  other  views  than  these  of  enriching  himself  and  his  associates  br 
a  cornipt  connivance  at  the  crimes  which  lie  was  appointed  to  repress,  tliat  tradr 
speedily  declined,  and  indeed  had  almost  ceased  to  exist.  A  change,  however,  vis 
made  in  the  government  of  the  island,  and  the  iniquitous  traflSc  is  again  in  full  vigoor, 
notoriously  encouraged,  and  almost  openly  defended,  by  the  man  to  whom  her 
Catholic  majesty^s  government  have  confided  the  interests  and  honour  of  the  ooiaor. 
and  the  duty  of  watching  over  the  faithful  discharge  of  an  engagement  soleoinly  es- 
tered  into  by  the  Crown  of  Spain.  It  is  for  the  Spanish  government  alone  to  ooo-j 
sider  what  may  be  the  conseauences  of  a  persererance  in  such  conduct  on  the  part 
of  its  colonial  authorities,  so  rar  as  the  welfare  of  (he  colony  is  concerned.  Wervil 
the  sole  object  of  her  Majesty's  goTemment  to  see  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  jU 
Cuba  accomplished,  no  matter  by  what  means,  or  at  what  cost  of  blood  and  socia 
order,  they  could  hardly  wish  a  more  certain  course  to  be  pursued  than  that  wbicb, 
during  the  past  year,  the  government  at  Madrid  have  permitted,  if  not  sanetioood, 
in  those  offiQers.  It  is,  however,  the  earnest  prayer  of  her  Majesty's  govemoieat' 
that  the  fearful  catastrophe  with  which  Cuba  is  threatened  may  yet  be  averted.  BoC 
whatever  measures  with  this  view  the  Spanish  government  may  in  its  pmdenst 
adopt,  the  flagrant  violations  of  the  treaties  with  Great  Britain  which  are  almostl 
daily  perpetrated  in  Cuba,  and  the  equivocations  and  false  statemevts  with  whieb  tJM| 
remonstrances  of  her  Majesty's  servants  have  been  met  by  the  reprsseotattvesof  tbs 
Spanish  Crown,  give  her  Majesty's  government  the  right  to  require  that  effseluil I 
means  shall  bi>  taken  to  put  an  end  to  these  acts,  and  to  prove  that  they  are  ool 
committed  under  the  authority  of  the  government  at  Madrid.  It  is  the  ooovictitA 
of  her  Majesty's  government,  that  the  honourable  observance  of  the  treaty  of  ISSS 
is  impossible,  unless  the  penal  law  prescribed  by  it  shall  be  enacted  ood  enforced. 
and  unless  General  O'Donneli  shall  be  recalled  from  the  government  of  Cuba.** 

That  is  the  remonstrance  we  made  to  Spain  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  General 
O'Donnell.  Unfortunately,  it  often  unavoidably  happens  that  the  correspoodeoce 
laid  before  parliament  in  reference  to  the  Slave-trade  is  incomplete.  It  freqaeotiy 
occurs  that  the  countries  with  which  we  are  in  communication  are  so  distant,  thai 
the  correspondence  upon  any  particular  subject  is  not  concluded  at  the  cad  of  tbs 
year,  when  the  papc^?  are  made  up ;  and  since  I  came  into  the  Hooseadespatshhis 
been  handed  to  me,  written  in  1845,  on  the  subject  to  which  the  noble  lord  hif 
epoken,  as  having  been  brought  in  question  by  General  0'Donnell~the  right  cl 
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nreonsnls  to  nuke  representations  to  the  governor  of  Cuba — and  i^hich  shows  that 
(hat  subject  has  not  been  unattended  to  by  the  government.  But  the  commanica- 
lion9  made  in  1845  are  not  inchided  in  the  papers  before  the  House,  which  reach 
ocir  to  the  end  of  1844;  and  those  papers,  taken  singly,  therefore,  give  but  an  im- 
prrfect  view  of  the  correspondence.  And  with  regard  to  the  case  of  the  slaves  in 
Sotiuin—tbat  of  the  Imanm  of  Muscat — and  with  regard,  also,  to  the  conduct  of 
Gtamd  O'Donnell,  and  his  charge  of  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  our  consuls 
—1  n*peat  that  I  have  only  a  general  knowledge  of  those  transactions ;  and  if,  in  the 
abReDce  of  the  whole  of  the  details,  I  do  not  give  as  full  and  as  satisfactory  an 
aever  as  may  be  desired,  I  tmst  the  House  will  not  suppose  we  have  been  neglect- 
fal  of  the  honour  or  the  interests  of  the  country,  or  take  up  erroneous  opinions  from 
<be  insoffirieney  of  the  explanation  I  am  in  a  condition  to  give.  I  now  proceed  to 
aUress  myself  to  what  I  understand  to  be  the  main  subject  of  the  noble  lord's  mo- 
uoD.  I  never  certainly  expected  that  the  noble  lord  would  persevere  in  culling  for 
ttv  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  House  upon  the  policy  of  her  Majesty** 
^onrerament  in  regard  to  the  recent  convention  with  France ;  but  I  did  infer  from 
ibe  Boble  lord's  notice,  that  he  intended  to  bring  that  subject  under  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  th&t  that  was  the  main  object  of  his  motion.  Now,  Sir,  in  the  first 
pbce.  let  me  say  again,  that  I  have  no  apology  to  offer  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
■mt  in  respect  to  that  convention.  I  believe  that  convention  is  a  vrise  and  prudent 
tnnu«,  and  that  it  furnishes  you  with  a  more  efficacious  instrument  for  suppressing 
to«  Slave-trade,  through  the  kindly  co-operation  of  France,  than  you  would  have 
ksd  if  that  convention  had  never  been  signed,  and  your  treaties  only  remained  in 
fcrce.  The  noble  lord  has  referred  in  strong  terms  to  the  refusal  Of  France  to  ratify 
lU  treaty  of  1841  after  she  had  signed  it.  Is,  then,  the  noble  lord  of  opinion  thi^ 
ibt  refijBal  on  the  part  of  France  to  ratify,  after  signing  the  treaty,  was  a  cause 
tn'war?  [Viscount  Pulmerston :  No.]  The  noble  lord  says  he  does  not  consider 
it  a  foffieient  cause  for  war ;  but  he  tells  us  that  we  tamely  acquiesced  in  that  re- 
(t^  to  FBtify,  and  that  we  made  no  remonstrance  to  the  French  government  on  the 
ssbjecL  Now  the  noble  lord  must  excuse  me  for  saving,  that  his  statement  in  this 
nipaH  tt  utterly  and  entirely  without  foundation.  I  agree  with  the  noble  lord  that 
toe  refosal  to  ratify  was  an  act  almost  unprecedented ;  and  an  act  calculated  to 
ntablish  a  bad  pre<^ent  for  the  future.  I  admit  it  was  an  act  against  which  we 
^«1  a  perfect  right  to  remonstrate ;  bnt  I  agree  with  the  noble  lord  that  it  was  not 
tfsnseforwar.  The  question  then  is,  did  we  protest  against  that  act,  and  did  we 
f^onstrate  with  the  government  of  France  on  the  subject?  The  noble  lord  chal- 
^gcs  me  to  an  inquiry,  as  to  what  was  the  cause  of  the  refusal  of  the  executive 
COTenraient  of  France  to  ratify.  He  says  the  clamour  in  the  French  chamber 
Kansi  the  ratification  was  a  purely  factitious  one;  and  again,  though  the  popular 
v^embly  of  France  in  three  successive  years — in  1842,  in  1843,  and  again  in  the 
jesr  1844 — coincided  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  their  objection  to  ratify,  and  required 
^at  efforts  should  be  made  by  the  government  to  modify  the  existing  convention  as 
<o  the  right  of  search,  the  noble  lord  states  that  this  expres.cion  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  the  clumber,  was  notiting  more  than  the  clamour  of  the  slave-traders,  who  were 
uuJoQs  still  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the  Slave-trade.  I  have  heard  the  noble  lord  say 
that  the  Slave-trade  was  extinguished  in  France— that  the  subjects  of  France  do  not 
B'jw  carry  it  on.  I  believe  that  is  the  fact ;  and  I  do  think  the  noble  lord  is  doing 
r^  mjtjstice  to  the  feelings  of  that  country — erroneous  and  unfounded  as  I  believe 
'i»t  feding  to  have  been—when  he  stales  that  the  only  and  the  sole  ground  of  their 
^'jection,  on  the  part  of  the  French  chamber,  to  the  right  of  search,  and  the  treaty 
*'^  J  Ml,  repeated,  as  it  had  been,  during  three  successive  years,  was  founded  on  a 
<^ire  to  carry  on  this  infamous  traffic.  I  agree  with  the  noble  lord  in  thinking  that 
^  feeling  of  France  against  the  riglit  of  search  was  unfounded ;  bnt  I  do  not  con- 
nr  vith  him  as  to  the  source  from  which  that  feeling  arose.  I  believe  it  arose 
rather  ont  of  the  irritated  state  of  the  public  mind,  occasioned  by  the  events  in  Syria, 
tlttn  oat  of  any  desire  to  carry  on  the  Slave-trade.  The  noble  lord  says,  that  in 
ls4l  I  showed  a  disposition  to  support  the  then  government  in  its  Syrian  policy; 
ud  the  Qoble  lord  has  also  referred  to  the  cordial  aid  I  gave  him  in  carrying  through 
hu  measures  for  suppressing  the  Slave-trade.  The  noble  lonl  only  does  us  justice. 
I  vasBot  disposed  in  1842  to  inquire  too  minutely  as  to  how  the  state  of  things, 
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which  it  was  the  object  of  the  noble  lord  to  meet,  had  arisen ;  but  havings  akletlbioi, 
as  he  saySf  in  his  measures  for  reforming^  the  difficuUies  that  had  occurred,  1  thiiik 
it  is  scarcely  fair  for  the  noble  lord  now  to  turn  round  and  make  that  support  a 
matter  of  charge  against  roe.  I  will  not,  as  I  said,  inquire  how  that  feeling  in  the 
public  mind  in  France,  which  led  to  the  non- ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1S41,  trose 
— not  that  I  want  to  insinuate  any  blame  to  the  noble  lord — ^but  we  found  that  such 
a  feeling  did  pervade  the  public  mind,  and  was  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  popular 
assembly  of  that  country,  and  that  the  executive  government  of  France  acting,  as 
we  believed,  honestly  and  with  good  faith  towards  her  Majesty *8  govemmeat,  did 
experience  a  difficulty  on  account  of  that  popular  feeling  in  ratifying  that  trettjr.  I 
believe  it  was  the  desire  of  the  French  govemmeut  honestly  and  fairly  to  ratify  it,  if 
they  could  have  done  so.  It  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  their  dignity,  ud 
with  their  position,  to  have  sought  means  to  evade  the  ratification  of  that  treaiy.  I 
believe  the  cause  the  French  government  assigned  was  the  real  and  honest  ooe ;  aod 
in  a  country  where  the  executive  government  is  necessarily  controlled  by  the  acu 
and  opinions  of  the  popular  assembly  and  popular  opinion,  they  had  not  tb« 
power  of  performing  that  which  I  think  they  should  have  performed.  The  qoestioo 
would  have  been  altered  if,  having  signed  the  treaty,  they  had  sought  the  means  of 
escaping  by  subterfuge  its  ratification.  The  question  for  us  to  consider  was,  wa» 
the  reason  given  by  the  French  government  for  the  non-ratification  ao  hooest 
one  ?  I  believe  it  was ;  and  though  we  did  right  to  remonstrate  if  it  bad  been  acas« 
in  which  a  recourse  to  hostilities  would  have  been  justifiable,  it  still  would  have  been 
an  element  in  our  consideration  whether  the  executive  government  of  France  was 
acting  honestly  towards  this  country,  or  merely  assigning  a  pretence  for  not  ratifj- 
ing,  after  having  signed,  the  treaty,  in  tlieir  refusal  after  the  debate  in  the  French 
chamber.  After  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  M.  Guizot  proposed  that  tite  protocols 
should  be  left  open,  and  that  some  modification  should  be  admitted.  To  this  we 
gave  a  positive  refusal.  The  noble  lord  said  ne  tamely  acquiesced,  and  ofiered  do 
remonstrance.  I  cannot  think  that  any  tameness  was  evinced,  nor  could  we  i>ave 
stated  our  objections  in  stronger  terms  and  plainer  terms  than  we  used.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  writing  to  Lord  Cowley  at  Paris,  on  the  12th  of  February,  IMi 
speaking  of  the  non- ratification  of  the  treaty  by  France,  says: — "The  oodm- 
quence  of  the  decision  of  the  French  government,  if  it  should  be  final 
appeared  to  her  Majesty^s  government  to  be  pregnant  with  mischief,  and  more 
injurious  to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  France  than  any  thing  that  bad 
occurred  of  late  years;  it  would  shake  the  confidence  of  foreign  states  in  the  engage- 
ments of  the  French  government;  and  the  inconsistency  was  the  more  striKing, 
inasmuch  as  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  had  joined  in  the  invitation  to  the  three 
other  powers  to  become  parties  to  the  treaty." 

If  the  noble  lord  had  penned  that  remonstrance,  could  he  have  communicated 
it  in  more  emphatic,  and  at  the  same  time  in  more  dignified  language?  Unle» 
we  should  have  been  justified  in  taking  hostile  proceedings,  all  threats  and  all 
menaces  were  out  of  the  question.  We  stated  that  we  would  not  be  parties  to  the 
transaction,  that  we  would  not  acquiesce  in  it,  that  we  thought  it  dangerous,  aod 
we  remonstrated  against  it;  but  if  we  did  not  resort  to  hostilities  any  menace 
would  havo  been  unseemly  and  improper.  Lord  Aberdeen  went  on  to  say — **Tbe 
proposed  alterations  in  themselves  were  confessedly  of  little  value — " 

For  there  had  been  slight  concessions  proposed  with  the  view  of  conciliating 
public  feeling  in  France,  and,  by  means  of  this  conciliation,  obtaining  the  rBtifieatif>n 
of  the  treaty. — '*  The  proposed  alterations  in  themselves  were  confessedly  of  littie 
value;  but  they  became  of  weight  from  their  origin  and  from  the  motives  whic^  led 
to  tliem;  what  M.  Guizot  called  national  susceptibilities  as  to  calumny  and  iiyostiee, 
and  which  we  called  unfounded  imputations." 

Could  we  have  said  more?  Was  there  any  tameness  in  this?  It  was  possible 
that  we  might  have  obtained  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  a  sacrifice  of  some- 
thing  to  the  wounded  honour  of  France;  but  we  said  that  ^^  We  will  make  no  sucn 
concession,  we  feel  that  our  cause  is  a  just  one,  and  we  refuse  to  make  the  con* 
cession."  Lord  Aberdeen  said — "  After  the  criminations  which  were  made  in  soch 
an  assembly  as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  an  interested  disposition  in  the  coarse 
we  proposed,  if  there  were  only  a  suspicion  entertained,  it  was  impossible  they  couli 
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]<m^  be  coDlinned ;  and  if  they  vrere  the  conseqaence  of  a  hostile  feeling,  it  could  not 
be  mitigated  by  concession.  At  all  events,  we  could  not  purchase  the  ratification  by 
these  apparent  concessions." 

Now,  I  appeal  to  the  noble  lord  himself  whether,  npon  the  refusal  of  the  French 
government  to  ratify  the  treaty,  the  grounds  on  which  he  stated  that  we  abstained 
from  all  remonstrance  have  not  been  completely  demolished.  The  French  goTem- 
iDent,  however,  refused  to  ratify  that  treaty;  F'rance  would  not  be  a  party  to  the 
treaty  in  1841,  which  she  herself  had  signed.  The  three  other  powers  which  signed 
that  treaty  did  ratify  it ;  and  the  treaty  was  still  binding  on  the  four  powers  who 
were  parties  to  it.  The  refusal  of  France  to  ratify  that  treaty  left  the  relations 
between  this  country  and  France,  so  far  as  Slave-trade  conventions  were  concerned, 
dependent  npon  two  conventions-— the  convention  of  the  year  1S31,  and  the  conven- 
tion of  the  year  1833.  I  need  not,  for  the  present  purpose,  allude  more  particularly 
to  the  convention  of  1833 ;  it  was  supplementary  to  the  treaty  of  1831 ;  there  were 
important  provisions  in  the  convention  of  1833,  calculated  to  facilitate  the  execu- 
tion of  the  former  treaty ;  but  it  did  not  increase  the  power  within  the  zones  in 
which  the  former  treaty  oould  be  exercised.  The  treaty  of  1831  gave  a  right  of 
search,  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  exercise,  which  we  are  now  able  to  exercise, 
and  which  we  shall  be  able  to  exercise,  till  the  recent  convention  shall  come  into 
force.  I  appeal,  however,  to  the  House  most  strongly,  and  I  shall  be  able  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  provisions  of  the  recent  convention  will  prove  more  efficacious 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade,  than  a  mere  adherence  to  the  provisions  of 
the  convention  of  the  year  1831.  I  presume  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  right  of 
search  is  not  for  itself,  and  per  se,  a  g^od  to  this  country.  I  presume  it  will  be 
sdmitted  that  the  Talue  of  the  right  of  search  depends  upon  its  efficacy  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Slave-trade.  We  do  not  ask  for  this  right  as  a  proof  of  our  . 
maritime  supremacy — we  do  not  ask  for  this  right  as  conferring  any  advantage  on 
onr  colanies — we  do  not  ask  for  it  as  giving  us  any  triumph  over  France.  The 
only  efficacy  in  the  institution  is  its  power  in  suppressing  the  Slave-trade.  If  we 
tdhereto  the  right  of  search,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  its  exercise  is  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  irritated  feelings;  and,  if  we  can  substitute  some  other  measure 


i  year  I831r  The  convention  or  the  year 
s  reciprocal  right  of  search  between  this  country  and  France;  but  it  was  not  an 
nni?ersal  right  of  search;  it  was  limited,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  to  that  part 
ofthe  coast  which  extends  from  Cape  Verd,  being,  I  believe,  in  about  the  15th 
d^lfree  of  north  latitude,  to  the  10th  degree  of  south  latitude ;  but  that  part  of 
the  coast  was  not  the  whole  of  the  west  eoast  from  which  the  Slave-trade  was 
carried  on.  The  Slave-trade  with  the  Brazils  is  carried  on  several  degrees  to  the 
south  ofthe  10th  degree.  The  right  of  search,  then,  was  imperfect  in  this  respect, 
that  it  was  not  a  reciprocal  right  of  search  along  the  whole  west  coast  of  Africa, 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  Slave-trade.  The  convention  of  1 83 1  gave  no  right  of  search 
01)  the  east  eoast  of  Africa.  The  convention  of  1831  did  not  enable  the  British 
cmisers  to  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  transhipment  of  slaves  from  the 
temtories  of  the  Imaum  of  Muscat.  So  far  &s  the  ea.«t  coast  of  Africa  is  concerned, 
there  was  no  right  of  search.  I  will  state  fully  what  the  right  was.  The  right 
^^tended  for  twenty  degrees  round  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and  it  did  extend  also 
|o  eertain  districts  on  the  coasts  of  Cuba,  of  Porto  Rico,  and  of  the  Brazils.  Did 
it,  however,  stipulate  that  the  French  should  be  bound  to  keep  a  certain  number  of 
v^^seb  on  the  coast?  No  such  thing.  Warrants  authorizing  the  right  of  search 
were  to  be  issued  by  each  country  to  the  vessels  uf  the  other ;  but  this  country  was 
not  alk)wed  to  have  more  than  double  the  number  of  warrants  for  French  vessels, 
^ow,  suppose  France  should  decline  to  apply  for  more  than  four  warrants, 
undoubtedly  this  would  be  an  evasion  of  the  treaty,  unless  there  were  strong  grounds ; 
^t  the  treaty  was  defective  in  that  respect,  because  it  limited  the  number  of  our 
ovQ  vessels  to  double  those  which  France  might  think  fit  to  keep  for  this  purpose, 
f  he  treaty,  therefore,  placed  the  exercise  of  the  powers  under  it  entirely  in  the 
bands  of  France.  It  left  France  to  determine  the  number  of  vessels  which  she  would 
keep  OB  the  eoast,  and  it  preeluded  us  from  having  more  than  double  the  number. 
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Obsenre  also,  that  the  warrants  are  to  be  annualljf  renewable.  So  that  tbe 
right  was  given  every  year  to  France  to  ^x,  at  her  discretion,  tiie  number  of  ves^ek 
It  is  important,  in  discussing  the  present  treaty,  to  refer  to  tbe  correspondence 
betwen  the  noble  lord  and  the  French  gorernment,  at  the  period  when  the  trearv 
was  made.  The  noble  lord,  in  the  year  1831,  asked  the  French  govemmeot  to 
consent  to  an  unlimited  right  ofsearch.  Tbe  French  government  positively  refused  to 
accede  to  such  a  proposition.  These  were  ()ie  reasons  asserted  by  the  French  ounistry 
for  that  refusal.  The  noble  lord  proposed  to  the  French  government  to  concede  to  ihk 
country  the  exercise  of  a  right  of  search,  which  was  to  be  reciprocal  to  both  countries. 
On  the  7th  of  April,  1831,  Count  Sebastian!,  in  answering  the  proposal  cuovejed  bj 
Lord  Granville,  said — ^^  The  French  government  had  alr^y  repeatedly  declared  its 
reasons  for  refusing  acquiesceuce  in  this  proposal,  and  these  reasons  had  lostDooe 
of  their  weight  or  importance.  Tlie  exercise  of  a  right  of  search  in  the  time  of 
peace  was  essentially  contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  French  law,  auid  it  would 
wound  public  opinion  in  France  on  a  ground  on  which  it  was  very  sensitive." 

The  noble  lord  then  directed  Lord  Granville  to  furnish  the  French  governmeot 
with  proofs  of  the  great  atrocities  and  cruelties  with  which  the  Slave-trade  wss 
carried  on;  and  the  French  government  was  invited  to  acquiesce  in  a  qualified  right 
of  search.  The  French  government  had  in  that  very  year  passed  a  law,  autboriziog 
the  infliction  of  a  punishment,  and  a  very  severe  punishment,  on  all  French  subjects 
who  should  be  concerned  in  the  Slave-trade.  It  was  admitted  by  Lord  Granville 
and  by  the  noble  lord,  that  so  far  as  French  subjects  were  concerned,  that  law  would 
be  effectual,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  found  etfectual.  The  terms  in  which  the  ooble 
lord  proposed  a  modiflcd  right  of  search  were  these : — ^*  His  Majesty's  government  are 
of  opinion  that  a  modified  pn>position  on  this  subject  might  be  made  which  would 
sufficiently  accomplish  the  object  in  view,  without  conflicting  too  much  with  tbe 
prejudices  of  the  French  naval  service." 

He  went  on,  therefore,  to  instruct  Lord  Granville  as  follows: — ^^  You  will  there- 
fore propose,  that  instead  of  establishing  a  general  and  permanent  right  of  reciprocal 
search,  that  each  government  shall  furnish  to  the  cruisers  of  the  other  employed 
upon  the  African  station,  documents  or  instructions  empowering  them  to  »ean*b 
vessels,  not  being  ships  of  war,  within  certain  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude. 
These  documents  might  be  limited  as  to  duration  in  time  and  extension 
of  space.  They  might  be  given  for  three  years,  subject  to  renewal  at  tbe 
end  of  that  time,  or  revocation  during  that  period,  should  any  abuse  be  found 
to  result  from  them.  It  appears  to  his  Majesty's  government  that  this  partial 
and  temporary  experiment,  which  would  still  leave  the  question  of  right  of 
search  at  all  times  under  the  control  of  the  two  governments,  would  prove  extremely 
useful,  and  would  either  remove  objections  to  a  permanent  arrangement,  or  render  it 
unnecessary." 

^  Instead  of  three  years*  duration  for  the  warrants  as  proposed,  their  durstton  was 
limited  to  one  year,  thus  giving  to  the  French  government  annually  a  discretion 
with  respect  to  the  issue.of  these  warrants;  and  al^  a  power  of  limiting  the  oumber 
of  cruisers  employed  by  the  British  government,  by  limiting  the  numlwr  of  cmiters 
which  they  (the  French  government)  employed.  That  letter  was  dated  the  7ifa 
April,  1831,  and  on  the  30th  of  April  the  convention  was  signed,  the  |)eriod  of  one 
year  being  substituted  for  three  years.  The  noble  lord  did,  at  Uie  same  time,  nuik<* 
another  and  very  important  proposition  to  the  French  government.  The  noble  lord 
now  finds  it  convenient  to  depreciate  the  efficacy  of  the  French  squadron  on  thecoa^t 
of  Africa;  but  the  noble  lord  then  urged  on  the  French  government,  if  thev  «rould 
not  consent  to  a  general  right  of  search,  that  they  should  send  cruisers  to  tne  coast 
of  Africa  to  co-operate  with  us;  and  these  are  the  terms  in  which  he  then  spoke  of 
the  probable  efficacy  of  that  instrument  in  suppressing  the  Slave- trade.  The  noble 
lord  said  — "  If  the  objections  to  the  right  of  search  should,  unfortunately,  pro^e 
insurmountable,  that  then  the  French  government  should  be  pressed  strongly  ior 
some  French  ships  of  war  being  sent  without  loss  of  time  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  to 
enforce  the  laws  on  all  vessels  bearing  the  French  flag.  To  this  proposition  bis 
Miyesty^s  government  could  not  anticipate  any  objection;  with  such  a  squadron  bis 
Majesty's  ships  would  be  ordered  coidially  to  co-operate;  and  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  united  efforts  of  France  and  England,  so  exertedl,  woqU 
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Beeomplish  the  object  to  which  the  two  countries  bad  mutually  bound  themseWes  by 
soleuin  eogagemeDtB.*' 

Thus  the  noble  lord  told  the  French  gOYernment  that  the  convention  of  1831  was 
a  partial  and  temporary  experiment;  and  he  also  told  them,  that  if  the  French 
goreroment  sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa  a  suificieot  quantity  of  cruisers  with  which 
uar  crui^rs  might  co-operate,  tliere  was  little  doubt  that,  by  the  means  of  their 
joint  efforts,  the  two  countries  might  be  enabled  to  attain  the  object  they  had  in 
Tiew.  It  was  such  a  convention,  with  such  an  explanation  of  motives,  that  we 
should  have  been  left  with  in  case  no  new  convention  had  been  formed;  and  I  now 
proceed  to  contrast  the  advantages  we  have,  under  the  present  convention,  with 
those  we  possessed  under  the  former  convention.  I  admit  to  the  noble  lord  that  we 
have  rdioonished,  when  this  new  treaty  comes  into  force,  the  right  of  search.  For 
what  was  the  right  of  search  efficacious?  Was  it  efficacious  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Slave-trade  carried  on  by  French  ships  ?  I  assert  that  the  Slave-trade  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  carried  on  by  French  ships,  is  at  an  end.  It  can  be  truly 
•xserted,  I  believe,  that  French  subjects  do  not  carry  on  the  Slave-trade  in  French 
■hips.  If  they  do,  I  admit  that  under  this  new  treaty  we  lose  a  power  which  we 
hadnnder  the  convention  of  1831;  but  one  of  the  reasons  for  adopting  this  new 
convention  is,  that  the  Slave-trade  carried  on  by  the  subjects  of  France,  in  French 
ships,  is  at  an  end.  I  make  that  assertion  on  these  grounds : — According  to  returns 
of  vessels  condemned  for  carrying  on  the  Slave-trade,  furnished  by  a  gentleman  with 
whose  name  and  abilities  the  noble  lord  is  acquainted  (Mr.  Kothery),  the  number  of 
veswts  eoodemned  since  the  year  1819,  amounts  to  nu  less  than  6,398 ;  and  of  these 
there  are  only  thirteen  which  were  French  vessels,  belonging  to  French  subjects, 
carrying  on  the  Slave-trade.  Of  these  thirteen  cases,  eleven  took  place  between 
1819  and  1831.  Since  the  latter  period,  only  two  cases  fell  within  the  cognizance 
of  Mr.  Rothery,  of  French  vessels  carrying  en  the  Slave-trade,  and  which,  under 
the  right  of  search,  we  should  have  been  eoable<l  to  visit  and  capture.  They  were 
called  respectively  the  Senegambia  and  the  Marie  Anne,     The  Slave-trade  carried 

00  by  the  French  opon  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  then,  I  contend,  is  at  an  end ;  and 

1  believe  that,  in  speaking  of  the  Portuguese  treaty  in  1839,  the  noble  lord  himself 
.admitted  as  much.     I  may  add  that  Mr.  Sturge,  who  recently  visited  the  French 

colony  of  Martinique,  states  that  no  slaves  had  been  imported  there  since  the 
accession  of  his  Majesty  the  present  king  of  the  French.  I  now  come  to  the  abuse 
of  the  French  flag;  and  I  admit  that,  having  abolished  the  right  of  search,  we  ought 
(0  be  camions,  in  order  that  the  French  flag  may  not  be  abused  by  being  assumed 
(>v  the  vessels  of  other  nations  carrying  on  the  Slave* trade.  What  are  the  precau- 
tions we  have  got  against  this  abuse  ?  Let  us  compare  the  convention  of  1845  with  • 
tbeeonvendon  of  1831.  As  I  said  before,  the  convention  of  1831  was  limited  to  a 
portion  only  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  Slave-trade  is  carried  on.  Its 
'l^cntion  extended  only  from  Cape  Verd  to  the  10th  degree  of  south  latitude; 
vberess  the  present  convention  includes  the  whole  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  from 
Cape  Verd  to  the  16^  degree  of  south  latitude.  This  includes  the  whole  of  the 
coast  where  the  Slave-trade  is  carried  on;  for  between  the  16th  or  17th  decree  of 
south  ktitttde  and  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  there  is  no  opportunity  of  carrying  on 
that  tnuie.  Consequently,  there  are  subject  to  the  operation  of  this  new  convention, 
H  degrees  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa  more  than  were  subject  to  the  operation  of  the 
<^onveiitHin  of  1881.  ^hat  is  our  protection  as  to  the  abuse  of  the  French  flag  by 
other  parties?  Have  we  conceded  that  right  which  we  claim  of  visit,  for  the 
['urpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  vessels  really  have  the  national  character 
*hich  they  assume?  In  this  new  convention  we  have  it  admitted  distinctly  by  the 
P>vernment  of  France,  that  that  right  which  the  American  government  was  disposed 
to  qoestion,  is  a  right  sanctioned  by  the  maritime  law  of  nations.  The  instructions 
*e  ha? e  giTen  to  oar  cruisers  convey  distinct  authority  to  exercise  that  right  of 
vijit;  tnd  these  instructions  are  embodied  in  this  convention.  They  are  referred  to 
"J  the  eighth  article,  and  form  an  essential  part  in  the  theory  of  the  whole  agreement. 
'^  is,  therefore,  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  French  that  the  cruisers  of  this 
<^ttmry,  seeing  a  ship  under  French  colours,  under  suspicious  circumstances,  have  a 
"f>^^  onaflected  by  the  convention,  of  ascertaining  the  national  character  of  that 
Tcssd— [Vtseoant  Falmenton :  There  is  nothing  new  in  that — we  had  that  right 
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already.]  We  have  thus  the  mtens  of  preventing  any  abuse  of  the  French  ibg. 
Then  let  us  look  to  the  iastructions  given  to  the  French  cruisers.  The  French  b« 
of  piracy  is  even  a  stricter  one  than  our  own.  The  noble  lord  spoke  of  vea^^K 
carrying  double  sets  of  papers — double  commissions  from  different  powers— [Sir  C 
Mapier:  Quite  a  common  pYactice.]  The  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman  says  it  i? 
quite  a  common  practice.  Well,  by  the  French  law,  it  is  a  piracy.  The  noble  lurJ 
has  spoken  of  a  suspicious  ship,  not  being  a  French  vessel,  but  carrying  Frencii 
colours :  our  right  of  visit,  in  such  a  case,  is  admitted  by  France.  It  is  a  right  thai 
we  have  long  claimetl,  but  which  is  only  now  formally  admitted ;  and  the  noble  lord 
kuows  well  that  to  claim  is  one  thing,  and  to  have  admitted  is  quite  another.  What 
are  the  French  instructions  given  to  the  French  officers  f  They  are  similar  to  thirst 
^iven  to  the  British  officers.  They  authorize  French  officers,  seein|[  a  vessel  bear- 
ing  a  flag  under  suspicious  circumstances,  to  board  it,  and  ascertain  its  national 
character.  But  the  French  instructions  go  further,  and  declare  that  persons  eogageu 
in  the  Slave-trade  are,  generally  speaking,  persons  who  commit  an  act  of  piracy; 
they  state  that  by  the  French  law,  it  is  piracy  for  persons  to  commit  depredatioQi 
from  armed  vessels,  to  have  double  sets  of  papers,  &c.  The  French  instruciioib, 
therefore,  authorize  the  French  officers  to  apply  their  law  of  piracy  to  the  act  of 
slavers.  We  are  to  have,  under  this  new  convention,  a  joint  force  belonging  to  the 
two  nations,  amounting  to  not  less  than  flflty-two  vessels,  and  they  arc  to  act  in 
accordance  with  such  instructions  as  I  have  explained.  I  quite  admit  that  the 
French  cruisers  will  not  have  the  same  power  as  the  British  cruisers,  as  they  ha%e 
not  the  right  of  search  with  the  countries  chiefly  carrying  on  the  Slave-trade — Bnoil 
and  Spain.  Still  the  French  cruisers  had  before  no  right  of  search  over  Brazilian, 
Spanish,  or  Portuguese  vessels,  and  therefore  they  now  stand,  in  this  respect,  in  do 
worse  situation  than  heretofore ;  but  as  far  as  the  abiue  of  the  French  flag  i> 
concerned,  will  not  the  assistance  of  twenty-six  French  cruisers,  co-operatiog 
with  us,  provide  an  effectual  precaution  against  the  assumption  of  the  Frencii 
flag  by  the  slavers  of  other  countries?  The  noble  lord  says,  that  he  cordially 
approves  of  tho^e  parts  of  the  new  convention  which  propose  that  treaties  sboulJ 
be  entered  into  between  the  commanders  of  the  squadrons  with  the  native  prJnce>, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  destroy  the  baracoons,  and  to  prevent  the  carrying  or. 
upon  shore,  of  the  Slave-trade.  When  these  treaties  shall,  have  been  formed,  iIk^ 
French  cruisers  will  be  enabled  to  give  roost  material  aid  to  our  cruisers  in  carry- 
ing them  into  effect.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  with  respect  to  the  suppression  of  the  Slave- 
trade,  that  the  whole  burden  and  expense  has  fallen  on  this  country  ?  And  what  b 
the  noble  lord*s  own  account  ?  Has  he  not  stated  that  the  reuon  we  fiJled  is  the 
not  having  a  sufficient  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ?  He  said  that  events  are  coir- 
stantly  occurring  which  compel  us  to  diminish  our  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  and, 
during  the  diminution  of  the  force,  an  encouragement  and  a  stimulus  are  given  to 
the  trade.  Surely,  the  addition  of  twenty-six  vessels  in  fud  of  our  squadron  will 
supply  that  deficiency ;  fifty- two  vessels  being  the  minimum  of  the  joint  force  to  be 
placed  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  noble'lord  said,  that  during  the  Chinese  war, 
during  the  dispute  of  New  Grenada,  and  again  when  it  was  thought  necessary  by 
the  present  government  to  send  a  force  to  the  river  Plata,  we  removed  vessels  from  tbe 
coast  of  Africa,  and  that,  during  their  removal,  the  efforts  made  for  the  sup-,>rcssion  of 
the  Slave-trade  were  ineffectual.  Well,  then,  against  this  evil  we  have  taken  the  prc^ 
caution  in  this  new  treaty  with  France  of  providing  that  France  shall  l)ear  one-half  c  t 
the  burden  in  suppressing  the  slave-trade,  and  tliat  there  shall  never  be  less  than  fifty- 
two  vessels  engaged  in  blockading  the  coast  of  Africa,  whilst  the  commanders  shail 
endeavour  to  form  treaties  with  the  native  princes.  Having  formed  those  treaties,  and 
having  then  the  right,  under  the  law  of  nations,  to  interfere,  the  commanders  will  be 
able  to  give  effect  to  them  by  the  joint  and  cordial  ^operation  of  the  two  greatest 
maritime  powers  iii  "Europe.  The  noble  lord  asked  me  some  questions  as  to  par- 
ticular articles  of  th^  treaty  lately  concluded.  He  began  with  the  preamble.  1  ^^ 
noble  lord  stated,  that  tlie  preamble  of  the  treaty  of  1845  was  most  disgraceful  tu 
this  country,  because  it  began  with  this  recital — ^^  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  tU 
French,  considering  that  the  Conventions  of  the  30th  of  November,  1831,  and  the 
22nd  of  March,  1833,  have  effected  their  object  in  preventing  the  use  of  EngU»li 
and  French  flags  in  carrying  on  the  Slave-trade,  but  that  tiiis  odious  traffic  still 
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eiists,  and  tbat  the  said  conTontions  are  insufficient  to  ensare  its  complete  soppres- 
sioD,  ills  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French  having  expressed  his  desire  to  adopt  more 
efleehial  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  SlaTC-trade  than  those  contemplated  in 
the  said  Conventions;  and  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  being  anxious  to  co-operate  for  the  attainment  of  this  object, 
tbey  have  agreed  to  conclude  a  new  Convention.** 

The  noble  lord  says  it  is  disgraceful  to  admit  that  the  existence  of  these  Oonven  • 
tioDs  have  not  had  the  effect  of  suppressing  the  Slave-trade.  Now,  it  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  insert  and  put  on  record  that  France  had  carried  on  the  Slave-trade, 
aod  that  we  had  not  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  draw  that  distinction.  But 
what  does  the  noble  lord  say  to  his  own  Convention  of  1831  ?  Why,  the  noble 
lord,  in  that  year,  knowing  that  no  efficacious  measures  were  required  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Slave-trade  carried  on  by  British  subjects,  committed  precisely  the  same 
error,  if  it  be  an  error,  which  we  are  charged  with  having  fallen  into  in  1845.  In  fact, 
the  noble  lord,  by  the  wonling  of  his  own  preamble,  made  it  difficult  for  us  to  use 
different  language  from  that  employed  by  him  in  1831.  The  Convention  of  1831 
was  not  required  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade  carried  on  by  British 
subjects.  Tbat  had  already  been  abolished  and  put  an  end  to  by  law ;  but  notwith- 
standing such  being  the  case,  the  noble  lord  had,  in  treating  with  another  country, 
thought  it  courteous  to  place  the  common  object  upon  the  same  footing.  In  the 
preamble  of  the  Convention  of  1831,  he  states  that  the  countries  of  Great  Britain 
and  France,  being  desirous  of  rendering  more  effectual  the  means  of  suppression 
hitherto  in  force  against  the  criminal  traffic  in  slaves,  have  deemed  it  expedient  to 
negotiate  and  conclude  a  Convention  for  the  attainment  of  so  salutary  an  object. 
The  preamble  was  thus  couched,  and  the  Convention  which  it  began  went  on  to 
state,  tbat  therefore  mutual  right  of  search  was  conceded,  such  right  being  necessary 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade.  Then  the  noble  lord  put  a  question  to  me 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  third  article  of  the  Convention,  to  which  he  seems  to  attach 
great  importance.  The  noble  lord  is  particularly  desirous  that  I  should  explain 
the  meaning  of  it.  Now,  I  think  I  can  explain  it  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  The 
noble  lord  asks  whether  the  object  of  the  third  article  is  to  prevent  British  com- 
mercial vessels  from  plying  in  certain  harbours  P  The  third  article  provides  that 
certain  stations  shall  be  selected  and  defined,  and  *^  That  the  care  thereof  shall  be 
committed  to  English  and  French  cruisers,  jointly  or  separately,  as  may  be  deemed 
most  expedient,  provided  always,  that  in  case  of  a  station  being  especially  committed 
to  the  charge  of  cruisers  of  either  nation,  the  cruisers  of  the  other  nation  may,  at 
any  time,  enter  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  rights  respectively  belong- 
mg  to  them  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade.'* 

.  Now,  I  will  tell  the  noble  loni  what  the  object  of  that  article  is,  and  I  anticipate 
his  entire  approval  of  its  insertion.  It  will  be  desirable  to  assign  those  stations  to 
France  nearest  her  own  }K)ssessions,  and  to  give  to  British  cruisers  the  same  advan- 
tage ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  stipulate  that  we  should  have  the  right  of  entering  the 
French  stations,  because  we  have  more  efficacious  means  of  suppressing  the  Slave- 
trade  than  France.  It  may  happen  that  on  the  stations  assigned  to  French  cruisers, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  Brazilian  slave-ships  may  enter,  which  the  cmifers  of 
France  have  not  the  power  to  search.  We  have  that  power.  It  became  necessary 
therefore  to  stipulate  that,  though  different  stations  should  be  primarily  assigned  to 
the  emisers  of  the  two  powers,  yet  the  assignation  of  a  particular  statiim  to  the 
French  emisers  is  not  to  prevent  our  cruisers,  who  have  superior  power,  from  en- 
tering on  those  stations,  in  order,  if  necessary,  that  the  right  of  search  should  be 
exernsed  by  as  as  to  vessels  over  which  the  French  have  no  corresponding  power. 
Now,  I  trost  I  have  explained  that  article  in  a  way  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Doble  lord,  and  have  shown  him  that  the  reservation  was  not  intended  to  interfere 
with  the  pursnits  of  legitimate  commerce,  but  only  to  enable  us  (after  certain  sta- 
tions were  assigned  to  the  cruisers  of  each  nation)  to  have  full  power  of  entering  the 
stations  of  the  other  power,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  force  our  superior  powers. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  question  was  mooted  by  the  noble  lord  in  connection 
with  the  treaty.  [Viscount  Palmerston  :  The  ninth  article  ]  That  is  a  mere  formal 
engagement,  that  neither  power  will,  under  any  circumstances,  be  concerned  in  the 
Slave-tradew  Now,  supposing  the  noble  lord's  suspicions  to  be  just  as  to  the  Imaum 
of  Muscat,  tlib  becomes  by  no  means  an  immaterial  ^rtion  of  the  Convention. 
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The  noble  lord  has  been  engaged  io  showing  that  France  has  been  canyfng  on  tlif 
Slave-tradei  and  yet  he  olyects  to  a  public  engagement  that  each  coimtry  shall  wiUihi 
its  own  territories-^within  the  colonies  it  now  possesees^  or  may  hereafter  poMesc 
enter  into  a  reciprocal  stipulation  that,  under  no  drcumstances,  shall  the  Slave-trade 
be  carried  on.  I  admit  with  regard  to  us— I  trust  with  respect  to  Ffsnoe^-aoch  a 
stipulation  is  perfectly  unnecessary;  but  if  I  doubted  the  policy  of  inacrtiogit  io 
the  Coof cation,  tlie  speech  of  the  noble  k>ni  would  go  far  to  convince  dm  that  it  vas 
neither  needless  nor  superduoua.  Bat  I  suppose  the  noble  loid  will  not  cootead  tfast 
it  would  be  possible  to  esact  such  a  stipulation  from  France,  and  yet  that  we  shooU 
not  be  prepared  to  eater  into  a  corresponding  engpagement.  So  fisr  frona  iHi|ilyiDg 
any  dishonour  to  this  country,  I  thinks  if  there  is  any  well-graundcd  auspieioB  tfast 
the  Slave-trade  may  be  carried  on  in  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  Franoe;  tempo* 
rary  or  permanent,  that  a  g^reot  publio  olijeet  is  gained,  if  we  obtain  the  adarisstoa 
of  a  positive  engagement,  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  the  Siave-tradebe  carried 
oa--that  the  carrying  it  on  shall  not  be  merely  the  infiractioa  of  the  municipal  k«. 
but  of  a  positive  stipidaition  entereil  into  with  this  country*  I^  therefore,  contend 
that  we  havev  under  the  new  Convention,  increased  the  meant  of  suppressing  tbe 
Slave4rade  beyond  those  which  could  be  exercised  under  tbe  old  treaty*  We  have 
got  this  Convention  witli  tbe  conlial  good- will  of  France.  We  have  assoraBces  of 
its  cordial  eo^operatioUt  which  we  never  should  have  had  under  the  old  treaty.  Tbe 
provisions  of  t^  treaty  regard  a  more  extended  line  of  coaai  than  that  nwler  tbe 
old ;  but  add  to  that  the  consideration  that  these  provisions  are  eoteml  into  with 
the  coidial  good- will,  and  are  to  be  carried  into  eflfect  with  the  cordial  eeooart  and 
co-operatinuv  of  France ;  then  (giving  doe  weight  to  this  consideration)  vre  have 
an  instrument  for  the  suppression  of  tbe  Slave-trade  nsore  powefful  and  available 
than  vre  should  hosve  had  under  the  defective  instrnraent  of  188i«  The  noble 
lord  has  asked  me  for  the  evidence  taken  before  this  Cbnventioa.  The  noble  lo«d 
'  treats  with  utter  disregard  tbe  statement  I  made,  that  I  coiild  not  produce  that  eri* 
denoe  ¥ritb  a  due  regard  to  tbe  interest  of  the  pulilic  service.  The  noble  lord  has 
often  giveo  a  similar  refusal;  and  I  never  treated  his  declaration  with  that  disregard 
which  he  exercises  towards  me.  I  do  assure  him,  that  I  have  no  nnlive  whatever 
in  withholding  that  evidence  on  account  of  the  supposed  importance  it  bm|^I  show 
was  attached  to  the  right  of  search.  But  this  evidence  was  given  by  eight  officers, 
English  and  French,  who  were  examined  before  the  ConventioD  with  regard  to  tbe 
measures  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  on  the  eoast  of  Africa ;  as  to  the  partiieular  parta 
of  the  coast  where  the  cruisers  of  the  two  countries  should  be  stationed,  and  where 
the  trade  was  most  carried  on ;  the  nature  of  tbe  engsgemento  it  might  be  desirable 
to  enter  into  with  native  powers ;  the  mode  of  earryiag  them  into  effieet,  and  tbe 
secrecy  necessary  to  be  observed  ;  and  these  being  mainly  and  fwrineipaMy  the  aatte» 
to  which  that  evidence  refers,  I  cannot,  consistently  with  the  intenat  of  the  pnbiie 
service,  consent  to  produce  it.  Therefore  it  is  that  1  feel  compelled  by  a  peffformaace 
of  my  duty,  and  not  from  the  unworthy  motives  which  tbe  noble  loid  efaooses  to 
attribute  to  mey  to  adhere  to  the  refusal  whidi  I  gawe  in  answer  to  a  qtMstlen  ef  the 
noble  lord»  and  to  withhold  from  the  knowledge  df  tbe  public  tbe  evidenee  given  by 
the  officers  who  were  examined.  If  the  noble  lord  thinks  that  any  obfect  can  be 
gained  by  giving  the  names  of  tbe  oflfeers,  I  have  not  the  slightest  besitatiott  in  stai^ 
ing  them.  There  were  five  English  and  three  Frencb  officers  engaged  i»  thie 
investigation^  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  evidence  they  gave  was  net  the  Ibanda- 
tion  of  this  treaty,  for  their  evidence  mainly  referred  to  particulars  with  respect  to 
which  I  adhere  to  the  opinion^  that  it  would  be  iocenoistent  with  my  duty  te  present 
theoa  to  tbe  House.  Now,  I  entreat  tbe  House  to  bear  ia  mind — if  yen  want  aotho- 
rity  oD  tbe  sud)$eot — who  were  the  parties  U>  whom  tbe  ooesideratioD  of  this  ^^estioa 
was  committed,  and  by  whom  this  eonvention  was  sigpned.  There  were  twe  men 
standing  ia  their  respective  countries  in  tbe  highest  rank  among  pnblie  iMn  for 
ability,  for  integrity,  for  high  private  character;  but, above  all,  tbev  were  distia- 
gruiahied  fn>m  most  men  oo  this  account,  that  they  have  tbroi^gbout  their  livaa  been 
remarkable  for  persevering  and  vigorous  effortsyat  any  saeriBoev  to  combat  and  control 
the  detestable  traffic  carried  on  in  tbe  blood  of  oor  fellow  men.  The  two  bbc*  who 
coosidefed  this  c|uestioo,  and  signed  this  conventionY  have  been  iafinenead  by  no 
party  or  political  cooskieratiena.    Dr.  Luahingteny  during  the  time  be  wted  ia 
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ptiblie  life,  WM  opposed  to  the  views  of  her  Maje^y's  present  goverament.  The 
Due  de  Bfoglie  has  for  a  loog  period  separated  himself  from  party  io  France,  and 
has  never  shoira  the  slightest  desire  to  sacrifice  his  private  opinions  to  any  party. 
The  Doe  de  Broglie,  if  any  man,  had  an  interest  in  maintaining  the  convention  of 
'33.  It  was  daring  his  occupation  of  the  foreign  department  that  the  treaty  of  '83, 
entered  npon  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  that  of  1831,  was  signed.  If  the  Due 
(ie  Broglie  has  been  remarkable  for  any  act  of  interferenoe  in  public  or  political 
nutters  of  late  years,  it  has  been  with  reference  to  the  cause  of  education  in  his  own 
coaotiry,  or  to  the  suppresaon  of  tlie  Slave-trade.  During  the  whole  of  his  political 
life,  opposed  to  her  Majesty's  government.  Dr.  Lushington  ha«  been  chiefly  remark* 
tUe  (more  so  than  any  man  now  living,  and  ranking  in  this  respect  with  Clarkson, 
Wilberforee,  and  the  late  Sir  F.  Baxton),  for  his  successful  efforts  to  mitigate  the 
hard  lot  of  tlie  slave,  and  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  abominable  traffic  of  the 
Slave-trade.  These  two  men  signed  that  convention,  wliich  no  earthly  consideration 
would  have  induced  them  to  sign,  but  the  firm  persuasion  that  they  were  placing  in 
the  hands  of  tbeir  respective  governments  more  powerful  means  of  suppressing  the 
Slave-trade  than  any  which  previously  existed.  This  convention  comos  recommeoded 
tQ  this  House,  so  far  as  authority  is  concerned,  by  the  highest  authorities  by  which 
it  eoold  be  stamped.  It  comes  recommended  to  the  Uouse  by  the  application  of 
reason,  by  contrasting  its  provisions  vdth  those  of  preceding  treaties ;  it  comes 
reeonnnended  still  more  powerfully  by  this  consideration,  that  you  have  every  assur- 
ance that  io  carrying  into  effect  its  provisions,  you  will  have  the  cordial  concert  and 
co-operstioD  of  the  most  powerful  maritime  power  of  Europe  next  to  our  own; 
whereas,  if  you  choose  to  rely,  instead  of  this  convention,  on  the  letter  of  the  treaty 
of  1831,. depend  on  it  you  will  not  have  that  cordial  co-operation  which  is  the  life 
and  soul  of  engagements  of  this  kind.  You  have  a  right  to  liold  France  to  the  literal 
eseeotion  of  that  treaty ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  example  of  France,  the  concert  and 
oo-operation  between  France  and  England,  will  add  weight  and  effect  to  the  practical 
exeeodon  of  measures  for  the  intended  suppression  of  the  SUive-trade,  which  you  will 
look  for  in  vain  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty;  if  the  feeling  of  a  great  nation,  if  the 
feeling  of  its  legislature,,  if  the  feeling  of  the  public  mind,  runs  counter  to  it;  if  it 
throws  its  sympathy,  not  on  the  side  of  those  who  desire  the  suppresnon  of  the  slave- 
trade,  but  of  ihoee  by  whom  it  is  carried  on ;  if  it  mingles  up  some  feeling  of  national 
pride  and  hoDoar  in  resisting  the  right  of  search,  you  may  claim  and  execute  that 
treaty.  Bui  I  look  forward  with  more  confidence  to  the  cordial  and  harmonious 
cooeert  of  the  two  conotrtes,  than  to  the  letter  of  engagements  opposed  to  the  gene- 
ral feeling  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  which,  though  they  may  be  strictly  and 
hoootirably  carried  into  effect,  I  believe,  in  the  present  feeling  of  France,  cannot  be 
eoCoroed  in  that  spirit  and  temper  which  can  alone  give  effisot  to  engagemoDts  of 
thb  kind. 
Motion  negatived. 
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In  the  debate  on  Mr.  C.  Buller's  motion,—^*  That  this  House  regards  with  regret 
ud  apprehensioo  the  state  of  affairs  in  New  Zealand;  and  that  those  feelings  are 
gnstly  anravated  by  the  want  of  any  sufficient  evidence  of  a  change,  in  the  policy, 
which  hasM  to  snch  ditastrrms results/' 

8ii  BoBSBT  I^BBi*  said:  Sir,  before  I  make  any  observations  on  the  particular 
pMition  whieh  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  member  for  Liskeara,  I  wish, 
is  Older  that  the  current  of  those  observations  may  not  be  interrupted,  and  that  I 
|my  not  omit  to  do  justice  to  those  whose  names  I  am  about  to  introduce — I  wish, 
IB  the  first  place,  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  character 
sad  eondqet  of  individuals.  Sir,  I  must  express  my  deep  regret  that,  in  the  course 
of  this  dehite,  reficctions  have  been  made  on  the  character  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
«ho  fiOs  the  sitoation  of  Under  Secretary  in  the  Colonial  Office.  That  regret  woukl 
Iwtnereaacd,  if  it  bad  net  beeh  for  the  honourable  and  ample  tesCimoay  to  hb  roerita 
vhieh  lamhum  by  a  riglu  boo.  gentleman  (Mr.  Labqacbere,)  perieeUj  capiible  of. 
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appreciating  those  morits,  from  his  having  served  in  the  same  department  with  >[r. 
Stephen.  Mr.  Stephen  has  the  honour  of  being  closely  connected  by  birth  with  two 
men  who  hare  left  names  which  will  long  ho  memorable  in  the  annals  of  thte  coun- 
try.  He  is  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  great  distinction,  and  he  is  the  nephew  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce.  It  seems,  however,  as  if  that  illtistrious  connection  operated,  not  a« 
an  advantage,  but  m  a  prejudice  against  him.  Now,  I  have  had  but  little  personal 
communication  with  Mr.  Stephen,  but  I  believe  that  a  situation  in  a  public  cyffiee  was 
never  occupied  by  a  man  of  higher  integrity,  of  more  disinterested  views— of  greater 
assiduity --^f  more  profound  knowledge— and  of  more  distinguished  aoquiremenu 
than  Mr.  Stephen.  [Mr.  Roebuck:  I  said  nothing  against  the  acquirements  or  the 
character  of  Mr.  Stephen.]  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said  nothing  against 
the  private  character  of  Mr.  Stephen ;  but  he  said  that  the  prejudices  of  Mr.  Stephen 
might  have  influenced  the  proceedini^s  of  the  Colonial  Ofllce.  Now,  I  bdieve  that 
the  allegations  respecting  the  prejudices  of  Mr.  Stephen  are  totally  unfounded.  1 
believe  him  to  be  most  willing  to  render  every  assistance  in  his  power  to  his 
superiors  in  office ;  but  I  also  believe  that  he  never  attempts  to  influence  their  con- 
duct. I  believe  that  he  is  wholly  fi^ee  from  any  connection  with  the  missionarT 
party;  and  if  he  had  any  connection  with  them,  I  have  that  confidence  in  his  icte- 
g^ty  and  high-minded ness  which  makes  me  perfectly  certain  that  that  cireamstaDce 
would  not  influence  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  I  believe  that  the  people  of 
this  country  know  little  of  the  real  merits  of  Mr.  Stephen ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  time  will  come  when  justice  will  be  done  to  his  distinguished  services.  His  labours 
are  now  unostentatious;  but  the  time  will  arrive  when  this  country  will  know  what 
is  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  which  Mr.  Stephen  possesses,  how  that  knowledge 
has  been  made  conducive  to  the  public  interest,  and  what  have  been  the  integrity 
and  the  high  principles  by  which  his  conduct  has  been  uniformly  actuated.  I  have 
thought  it  right,  having  a  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Stephen,  and  sedng  that  pre- 
judices have  occasionally  risen  in  the  public  mind  with  respect  to  Mr.  Stephen,  and 
that  erroneous  impressions  are  entertained  with  respect  to  his  inflnenee — I  h^i^e 
thought  it  right  not  to  allow  this  debate  to  proceed  further,  witlxHit  doing  what  I 
could  to  remove  those  unfounded  opinions.  I  know  that  Mr.  Stephen  feeb  me^t 
severely  the  unfounded  imputation  directed  aguost  him.  He  has  expressed  bifr 
willingness  to  relinquish  hisconnction  with  the  Colonial  Office;  but  such  is  ihe  high 
sense  of  his  merits  entertained,  not  merely  by  this  government,  but  by  successive 
administrations,  that  it  is  our  wish,  as  it  has  been  their  vrish,  that  he  snouhl  on  no 
account  relintiuish  the  position  which  he  holds,  but  that  be  should  continue  to  give 
the  public  the  great  value  of  his  services.  There  is  another  individual  who  ha$ 
been  alluded  to,  and  to  whom  I  wbh  to  do  justice;  I  mean  that  gaUant  offioer  Mr. 
Robertson,  to  whom  the  gallant  commodore  has  referred.  The  scene  on  which 
that  gallant  officer  performed  his  services  Is  a  very  distant  one;  and  the  serviees 
themselves  may  not  have  cast  around  them  that  eminence  and  distiaction  whieh 
sometimes  attend  services  not  more  important;  but  I  think  it  is 'for  the  pobGc 
interest  that,  although  the  scene  was  a  distant  one,  and  although  the  numbers 
engaged  in  the  conflict  were  comparatively  small— I  think  it  is  for  the  public  interest 
that  we  should  show  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  distance  of  the  scene  aod 
the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  conflict  do  not  make  us  oblivious  of  rare  merit. 
Sir,  I  must  say  that  his  conduct  stands  forward  in  honourable  contrast  whh  tbe 
conduct  of  others  concerned  on  that  occasion ;  and  I  rejoice  to  find  a  Britirii  ofioer, 
not  thinking  whether  his  ship  was  to  be  surprised  by  a  pajpcel  of  savages,  but  leaving 
that  ship  and  setting  on  shore  that  gallant  example  which  ^  many  offioeia  of  our 
navy  have  liefore  set,  and  rallying  round  him,  until  he  was  wounded,  tbe  flaf^og 
spirits  of  the  civilians.  And  here  I  wish  to  make  it  known  in  tbe  House  of  Com- 
mons that  that  conduct  shall  not  pass  unrewanled.  In  justice  to  bim,  and  as  an 
encouragement  to  others,  that  conduct  shall  receive  its  reward  by  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity being  taken  to  give  to  him  that  promotion  to  which  he  is  so  emioeotly 
entitled.  And  now,  Sir,  I  come  to  the  particular  motion  which  u  the  sobfeet  of 
consideration  to-night.  The  hon.  gentleman  admits  thai  it  is  incumbent  en  those 
who  bring  forward  the  motion  to  assign  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  its  intxodue- 
tion.  Sir,  I  certainly  do  think,  that  in  the  present  state  of  New  Zealand,  aod  after 
the  reoent  discuisioo  which  has  taken  place  upon  tbe  aafajeot,  there  ougbi  to  be  tons 
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good  and  suiBcieot  reasons  assigned  for  affain  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  question,  and  for  incurring  the  risk  of  widening  the  differences  that  have 
uorortanately  prevailed  between  the  authorities  of  this  country  to  whom  the  manage- 
m€Dt  of  the  affairs  of  New  Zealand  is  committed,  and  probably  must  continue 
to  be  committed.  I  think  that  those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  New  Zea- 
land ought  rather  to  show  an  anxiety  to  forget  the  differences  that  have  prevailed, 
sod  the  controversies  that  have  taken  place ;  and  that  they  ought  studiously  to 
SToid — unless  they  have  some  good  and  sufficient  reasons  to  assign  for  such  a 
course,  that  they  ought  studiously  to  avoid  having  recourse  to  any  proceeding  which 
could  tend  to  embitter  those  differences,  and  to  throw  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an 
htrmoniout  concert  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  whom  I  am 
referring.  The  hon.  gentleman  admits  that  the  unfortunate  events  which  have 
receotly  taken  place  in  New  Zealand,  in  themselves  constitute  no  reason  for  this  mo- 
tion. The  hon.  gentleman  even  admits  that  in  the  present  state  of  New  Zealand 
the  unfortunate  conflict  which  has  lately  taken  place,  and  its  probable  consequences, 
ihould  operate  as  a  discouragement  to  a  renewed  discussion,  rather  than  as  an 
ioeentive  to  it.  Well,  but  the  hon.  gentleman  also  says,  ''I  will  assign  to  you 
the  real  reason  for  this  motion."  Now,  I  trust  that  the  House  will  bear  with 
me  while  I  examine  whether  or  not  that  reason  is  well-founded.  If  it  be  not  well 
founded,  I  think  the  hon.  gentleman  who  has  made  this  motion  has  incurred  a 

Seat  responsibility.  I  do  not  deny  his  perfect  right  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
ouae  of  Commons.  He  has  a  constitutional  right  to  make  that  appeal,  whatever 
may  be  the  consequences ;  but  I  think  that  if  the  object  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
be  to  promote  the  welfare  of  New  Zealand,  prudential  considerations  ought  to  have 
prevent«i  him  from  exercising  that  undoubted  constitutional  right.  Sir,  the 
only  ground  that  can  be  assigned  for  this  motion — and  it  is  avowed  to  be  the  only 
gronnd — is,  that  language  was  held  by  me  and  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  debate,  which  is  at  variance  with  the  course  we  have  since  pur- 
sued. I  am,  indeed,  acquitted  of  the  intention  of  endeavouring  to  gain  a  miyority 
by  holding  out  delusive  hopes.  The  hon.  gentleman  does  not  attribute  that  to  me. 
Ue  says,  however,  that  the  language  which  I  used  had  that  effect,  and  that  members 
were  induced  to  vote  with  the  government,  or  at  least  not  to  vote  against  them, 
because  they  had  relied  on  the  declarations  made  by  my  right  hon.  friend  and 
myself.  He  also  says  that  the  course  we  have  since  pursued  is  at  variance  with  our 
declarations.  Now,  I  propose  to  inquire  whether  it  is  or  not.  I  am  not  about  to 
relieve  the  hon.  gentleman  from  the  necessity  of  dividing;  but  I  am  about  to  vindi- 
cate and  to  defend  myself  and  my  right  hon.  friend  from  accusations  which  1  belie\e 
to  be  nnjusL  I  shall,  however,  confine  myself  on  this  occasion  to  the  duty  of 
vindication ;  and  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  criminatory  attacks  on  the  New  Zea* 
land  Company.  I  shall  not  revive  past  differences;  but  I  shall  rather  bear  in 
mind  tliat  the  New  2^and  Company  still  continues  a  company,  and  that  it  is 
desirable  for  the  public  interest  that  there  should  be  a  co-operation  between  that 
company  and  the  government  I  retain  the  opinions  which  I  expressed  on  a  former 
evening;  bat  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  those  opinions  are  in  precise  confor* 
mity  with  the  course  I  have  since  taken,  and  that  there  is  not  therefore  a  pretence 
fur  this  renewed  appeal  to  the  House.  The  hon.  gentleman  the  meml)er  for  Lis- 
keard  said,  that  he  would  not  refer  to  any  particular  expressions  I  used  in  the  speech 
I  formerly  delivered,  but  that  he  would  rather  allude  to  the  general  tone  and 
spirit  in  which  that  speech  was  conceived.  Sir,  it  was  purposely  conceiyed  in  a 
conciliatory  spirit,  and  I  nurroscly  avoided  any  reference  to  past  differences  between 
the  Colonial  Office  and  the  New  Zealand  Company.  I  wished  to  promote  by  the 
language  I  held  and  the  spirit  in  which  I  spoke— I  wished  to  promote  the  prospect 
of  anewrly  and  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  duputes  which  cannot  be  prolonged  with- 
out serioui  prejudice  to  the  public  service.  But  every  word  of  the  letter  which  I 
addressed  to  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Ingestre),  the  chairman  of  the  New  Zealand 
committee-— every  word  of  that  letter  I  am  prepared  to  maintain ;  and  if  the  hon. 
gentleman  thinka  that  the  only  mode  in  which  we  can  avoid  a  record  of  hostile 
opinions  npon  thb  question  is  a  statement  on  m^  part  of  a  departure  from  the 
terms  cf  that  letter,  such  a  statement  I  must  tell  htm  I  am  not  prepared  to  make.  I 
adhere  to  that  latter ;  I  say  that  I  will  not  supersede  my  noble  friend  in  the  conduct 
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of  the  Colonial  Office,  I  say  tbat  in  the  opinions  of  my  noble  friend  I  concur,  nM 
that  I  beliere  my  noble  friend  to  be  inilnenced  by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  as  far  as  he  can  promote  it  consistently  with 
his  duty  to  the  Crown,  and  with  good  faith  towards  others.  Those  arc  the  opinioos 
which  I  expressed  in  that  letter;  and  those  are  the  opinions  which  I  still  enter- 
tain. The  hon.  gentleman  says — '*  Then  do  you  mean  to  imply  an  approbation 
of  the  whole  of  the  past  correspondence?*'  That  is  not  the  point  at  issue.  The 
question  now  is,  whether  the  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  since  thtt 
speech  was  deitrered,  is  at  Tariance  with  the  declarations  I  then  made?  That  is  the 
question,  and  the  only  question  I  haye  now  to  discuss.  We  have  nothing  now  to  do 
with  the  controversies  of  the  years  1842  and  1848.  I  purposely  abstain  from 
noticine  them ;  and  as  the  objects  of  the  government  are  to  consult  the  interests  of 
that  colony,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  peace,  and  to  consider  how  the  British 
sovereignty  can  be  maintained  there  in  the  best  and  most  eflfectnal  manner,  I 
think  1  should  be  acting  most  unworthily  by  noticing  past  disputes,  and  attempting 
to  criminate  any  members  of  the  company.  I  do  not  mean  to  pursue  such  a  coarse; 
and  I  shall  confine  myself  to  this  question — whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  com- 
nunieations  which  have  appeared  between  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  the 
New  Zealand  Company  which  is  in  the  slightest  degree  at  variance  with  the  as- 
amrance  that  I  gave,  and  the  declarations  that  I  made,  not  on  my  part  merely  but  in 
full  concert, 'and  after  communicating  with  my  noble  friend.  Let  us  look,  then, 
to  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  observations  which  I  made;  for  I  admit  thit 
the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  a  minister  speaks  is  tlie  best  indication  of  the  aid- 
mu8  and  the  intentions  of  a  government.  Well,  I  spoke  in  a  conciliatory  spirit; 
but  has  mv  noble  friend  act^  in  any  other  ?  Did  he  show  any  indisposition  to 
receive  a  oeputation  from  the  New  Zealand  Company?  Immediately  after  the  debate 
was  closed — after  the  reflections  that  were  thrown  upon  my  noble  friend— and 
after  the  imputations  so  liberally  dealt  on  his  conduct,  he  of  course  not  having 
aa  opportunity  to  reply  to  them — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  is  any  reason 
'why  they  should  not  have  been  made — but  after  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
reading  those  imputations,  without  having  had  an  opportunity  of  replying  Co  them 
did  my  noble  friend  show  any  indisposition  to  enter  at  once,  three  nights  after 
the  close  of  that  debate,  into  friendly  communication  with  the  chosen  deputies 
of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  who  were  sent  to  confer  with  him  ?  In  order  that 
such  mistakes  as  had  before  occurred  might  not  again  occur,  it  was  suggested  that 
there  should  be  minutes  taken  of  the  conversation,  and  that  these  minutes  should  bf 
considered  as  records  of  what  took  place.  Now,  then,  with  respect  to  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  my  noble  friend.  My  noble  friend  had  read  to  the  deputation  portiont 
of  the  despatches  he  had  Just  written;  and  in  what  terms  were  these  despatchei 
conceived  ?  Alluding  to  the  New  Zealand  company  and  to  their  claim  for  land,  rav 
noble  friend  writes  as  follows  to  Captain  Grey : — *'  In  my  despatch  of  the  13th 
instant,  I  adverted  to  the  relations  between  her  Majesty's  government  and  the  New 
Zealand  Company.  An  early  settlement  of  the  pending  question  respecting  the 
company's  claim  to  certain  lands  is  of  paramount  importance  towards  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony ;  and  it  is  far  more  necessary  to  take  effectual 
fteps  for  bringing  that  question  to  a  final,  and,  if  possible,  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
than  to  discuss  questions  of  strict  right,  or  to  carry  on  an  unprofitable  cootro- 
refqr." 

Now,  what  could  a  minister  say  more?  The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  says,  "  I 
advise  you  to  select  an  agent,  to  give  him  a  general  discretionary  anthoritv,  and  not 
to  bind  him  down  by  particular  instructions.*'  What  course  has  my  noble  fneod 
taken  ?  He  has  appointed  Captain  Grey.  But  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says 
he  thinks  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  taken  a  person  of  high  rank  from  thit 
country  for  that  purpose.  Now,  the  selection  of  Captain  Grey  was  a  most  disinte- 
rested act.  It  was  possible,  if  we  had  selected  some  person  in  England,  and  had 
given  him  a  large  salary,  that  we  should  have  been  charged  with  having  converted 
this  affair  into  a  matter  of  patronage,  and  should  have  been  reproached  for  not  hav- 
ing appointed  a  gentleman,  such  as  Captain  Grey,  who  was  at  New  Sonth  Wa]ei> 
mad,  therefore,  close  at  hand,  and  who  was  conversant  with  the  interests  of  New 
Zealand,  and  not  a  stranger;  and  the  expression  wonM  hare  been,  **  For  CM's  take. 
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why  not  sead  Cftptem  Qref  ?^  If  we  are  wrong  in  this — in  ttins  sen^ng  Captain 
Grej — at  least  we  have  acted  from  no  other  motive  than  to  settle  the  affairs  of  New 
Zealand  in  the  speediest  possible  space  of  time.  My  nobie  friend  said,  **  Don't  let 
D9  refer  to  the  past,  but  let  us  bring  the  affair  to  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  settle* 
meot.*'  But  how  does  he  conclude  his  despatch  to  Captain  Qrey  f  He  says, — '*  I 
can  only  repeat  the  instructions  whioh  I  have  already  gi¥en  to  Captain  Fitzroy,  to 
endeaveur,  by  amicable  co-operation  with  Colonel  Wakefield,  to  remove  obstacles 
arising  from  unsatisfied  native  claims,  and  to  discourage,  as  far  as  Kes  In  your  power, 
any  exorbitant  or  extortionate  demands  on  the  company  on  this  head.*^ 

Tliese  are  the  general  instructions  which  my  noble  friend  has  given  to  Captain 
Grey,  and  these  instructions  have  been  communicated  frankiv  and  unreservedly  te 
the  New  Zealand  Company.  Bo  much,  then,  for  the  general  spirit  of  my  speech. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  particular  facts.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says,  I 
made  deelaratioas  with  respect  to  the  future  government  of  New  Zealand  which  were 
at  variance  with  the  instructions  given  by  my  noble  friend.  [Mr.  C.  Buller :  I  never 
said  that  What  I  said  was,  that  those  declarations  had  never  been  carried  out.] 
Well,  which  at\s  not  cairled  out  in  the  instmerions.  This  is  the  main  point  between 
m.  The  hon.  member  says  that  I,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  infloen* 
eing  it  by  my  declaration,  gave  an  assurance  here  which  mv  noble  friend,  writing  a 
few  days  afterwards,  did  not  substantially  carry  out.  What  did  I  say  f  I  said 
greneraily  that  I  thought,  with  regard  to  these  distant  colonies,  a  representative 
government  was  on  the  whole  the  best  mode  of  contlueting  them ;  that  I  thought  tins 
eooBCry  could  have  no  ebiect  in  possessing  these  colonies,  except  to  see  them  eon- 
tented  and  prosperous ;  and  that  on  the  whole  the  best  way  of  ensuring  contentment 
and  prosperity,  as  a  general  rule,  was  to  establish  a  form  of  government  in  accord- 
asce  with  the  views  of  the  inhabitants.  But  I  said  that  in  tlie  present  state  of  society  in 
New  Zealand,  looking  at  the  dispersion  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  distance  of  its 
settlemenls  from  each  other,  I  thought  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  at  once  to 
gfive  effect  to  the  principle  of  representative  government,  if,  by  representative  govem- 
meot  yon  mean  a  popular  assembly  with  extensive  powers  of  general  legislation  and 
taxation.  But  the  paiticular  declaration  which  I  made  was  this : — I  said,  it  is  quite 
clear  ibat,  seeing  bow  the  settlers  are  spread  over  the  Northern  Island,  it  would  be 
BO  ea»y  matter  to  apply  the  principle  of  representative  government  according  to  the 
rule  observed  in  more  thickly-peopled  countries;  that  I  believe  by  far  the  best  plan 
would  be  the  formation  of  municipal  institutions,  with  extensive  powers  of  local 
taxation  for  local  purposes.  I  said  that  1  thought  these  municipal  institutions  might 
be  the  germ  of  future  representative  government ;  that  I  hoped  sueh  would  be  the 
case,  bat  that  the  colony  was  not  now  in  a  condition  for  a  representative  government 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  usually  apply  that  word ;  but  that  I  thought  the  best 
iowidation  for  a  future  representative  government  would  be  the  formation  of  muni- 
cipal institutions,  with  extensive  powers  of  local  taxation  for  local  purposes.  That 
b  the  declaration  which  I  made.  What  did  my  poble  friend  write  to  Captain  Grey  f 
He  says, — ^  There  is  another  subject  to  which  your  attention  will  probably  be  directed, 
namely,  that  of  a  representative  government  in  New  Zealand.  By  a  representative 
government,  I  mean  the  constitution  of  a  legislative  assembly  with  general  pow^  of 
lefmhtien.  I  ahould  be  very  glad  if  I  could  think  it  practicable  in  the  present  condl- 
iHMi  of  the  colony  to  adopt  this  course :  but  the  objections  appear  to  me  insupetable.'* 

Here  my  noble iriend  admits  that  he  thinks  the  principle  of  representative  govern*- 
meat  good,  and  revrets  only  that  the  circumstances  of  New  Zealand  prevent,  for 
the  present,  its  application.  He  says  there  are,  above  others,  reasons  which  have 
referenee  to  the  distance  of  the  settlements  from  each  other,  and  the  peculiar  pesi- 
tioD  of  the  native  population ;  and,  he  says,  '*  For  these,  among  other  reasons,  I 
think  the  admiaaionof  the  representative  system  for  the  present  impracticable;"  and 
my  noUe  friend  then  requests  Captain  Grey  to  direct  his  attention  and  that  of  ifae 
colonists  to  the  formation  of  local  municipal  bodies,  with  considerable  powers  of 
taxation  tor  local  purposes,  and  with  the  power  of  makinr  the  necessary  by-laws^ 
leaving  the  more  seneral  power*  of  legislation  vested  in  the  oonncil  as  at  present 
coBstitttted.  Looking  at  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  New  Zealand,  he  continnee 
-*"  I  ahouki  not  object  to  extend  the  authority  of  these  local  bodies  over  a  consider- 
ftble  dtttrhst  of  the  surroun^ng  eonntry.'* 
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He  stated,  and  I  think  the  House  will  concur  with  him,  that  he  wished  to  <<(« 
these  districts  so  extended  as  to  take  in  a  portion  of  the  native  population;  but  not 
in  such  numbers  as  to  enable  them  in  their  present  unenlighten^  state,  by  pbrMcal 
force,  and  by  the  force  of  numbers,  to  overbear  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  inbahi* 
tants ;  but  to  accustom  them  to  the  former,  and  privil^e^  of  representative  govern- 
ment, and  municipal  institutions,  by  incorporating  them,  as  far  as  you  can,  ia  these 
institutions,  and  by  giving  them  equal  privileges,  and  making  them  bcair  equal 
burdens.  Does  the  House  object  to  that  ?  My  noble  friend  also  stated  his  opinioo, 
that  in  these  bodies  it  would  be  found  advisable  to  limit,  as  far  as  possible,  so  much 
of  the  burthen  of  the  government  expenditure  as  could  fairly  Jie  considered  of  t  loc^l 
character,  to  the  particular  district,  thus  obviating  the  objections  which  might  be 
urged  by  the  inhabitants  of  distant  districts,  that  they  were  taxed  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  expenditure  in  which  they  had  no  concern,  and  from  which  they  derived  do 
benefit.  What,  then,  were  the  instructions  of  my  noble  friend  ?  That  these  iosti- 
tutions  should  have  all  the  control  over  local  taxation  and  expenditure  which  h 
compatible  with  the  due  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  governing  body.  It  b  im- 
possible that  they  should  have  supreme  power.  You  must  put  some  limitilioo, 
because  you  do  not  wish  to  have  separate  bodies  with  supreme  powers.  You  do  not 
wish  to  have  one  system  of  custom-house  regulations  in  one  settlement,  and  another 
system  in  another.  You  do  not  wish,  I  presume,  to  have  one  law  for  the  saccession 
to  property  in  one  part  of  the  colony,  and  another  law  in  another.  You  do  not  wish 
to  establish  the  law  of  primogeniture  in  one  district,  and  destroy  it  in  another.  You 
want  now  and  for  ever  to  have  one  controlling  supreme  body,  to  whom  the  general 
powers  of  legislation  must  be  entrusted.  You  wish  to  have  one  general  body  to 
whom  general  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  government  and  the  charge  of  the  state 
shall  be  committed.  That,  I  apprehend,  is  inevitable;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  con- 
stitute municipal  institutions,  widen  the  range  of  their  authority,  and  commit  to 
them  as  extensive  powers,  both  of  taxation  and  control,  as  is  consistent  with  the 
authority  of  the  supreme  legislative  body.  How  are  these  municipal  bodies 
now  constituted?  I  apprehend  on  as  liberal  a  basis  as  any  one  woold 
wish.  I  believe  every  male  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  veare  i» 
entitled  to  vote.  [Mr.  Aglionby :  That  is  not  the  case  yet.]  But  a  local  law  has 
passed  regulating  the  franchise,  and  conferring  it  on  every  male  inhabitant  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  No  one  wants  a  more  liberal  consdtution  of  municipal  bodiei 
than  this.  But  the  powers  of  taxation  were  limited ;  they  were  limited  within  for 
too  narrow  bounds.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  says,  these  iostitutioos  give 
powers  which  are  only  sufficient  for  paving  and  lighting ;  and  he  asks  whether  such 
powers  are  suitable  for  colonies  in  the  position  of  New  Zealand.  Most  certainlv 
not.  I  will  not  define  what  local  purposes  are ;  but  when  you  constitute  these  muoh 
cipal  institutions,  you  ought  to  constitute  tliem  on  a  liberal  basis  as  to  the  franchise, 
with  authority  over  as  extensive  districts  as  you  can.  You  ought  to  secure  to  them 
every  power  of  local  taxation,  with  all  the  control  over  local  expenditure  which  id 
compatible  with  the  functions  and  authority  of  the  supreme  government — namdv, 
the  governor  in  council,  as  at  present  constituted.  Sir,  I  appreliend  that,  ia 
speaking  of  the  existing  constitution  and  members  of  the  council,  I  am  not  to  be 
understood  as  implying  that  for  all  time  to  come  seven  members,  four  of  them 
holding  office  and  three  not  holding  office,  according  to  the  instructions  of  my  noble 
friend — I  mean  the  instructions  given  by  the  noble  lord  who  formerly  heki  mj 
noble  friend^s  office — instructions  no  doubt  perfectly  well  suited  to  the  stale 
of  society  as  it  then  existed — when  I  say  that  I  think  these  municipal  institutioot 
will  form  the  germ  of  a  representative  government — if  you  say  that  for  all  time  to 
oome  this  council  is  to  remain  unchanged,  I  admit  that  such  is  not  tlie  germ  of  the 
representative  government  which  I  desire  to  see.  But  when  you  have  municipal 
institutions  it  will  be  perfectly  open  to  consideration  whether  you  may  Qot  give 
a  more  extended  and  liberal  character  to  the  council.  Such  is  the  spirit  in  which 
my  noble  friend^s  instructions  are  conceived.  How  you  are  to  constitute  th« 
council  I  do  not  say;  that,  of  course,  must  be  an  element  for  your  eoosidera- 
tlon;  but  after  you  have  constituted  these  bodies  on  extended  and  liberal  repre>eD- 
tative  principles — after  vou  have  committed  to  them  powers  of  local  taxation, 
my  belief  is,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  reconsider  the  con^iitution  of  the  oooocU, 
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and  gire  it  a  power  more  consentaneous  witli  municipal  institutions.  But  what 
possible  ofajeet  can  we  have  in  so  modifying  the  council  as  to  disentitle  it  to  the  con- 
fidraee  of  those  for  whom  it  is  to  legislate?  I  think  I  have  given  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  intention  of  my  noble  friend.  If  the  New  Zealand  Company  had  any 
objeetioDS  to  urge,  why  did  they  not  state  them  ?  But  not  a  word  of  objection  was 
seat;  and  now  this  motion  is  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  now,  for  the  first 
time,  these  objections  are  brought  forward.  These  were  the  intentions  of  my  noble 
frieDd  in  sending  out  these  instructions;  and  I  think  it  utterly  impossible  that  any 
nrao,  in  the  present  state  of  the  colony,  could  have  given  more  precise  or  more  posi* 
tife  instraetioos.  Instructions  have  been  given  which  I  could  not,  consistently  with 
s  Knse  of  poblic  duty,  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House.  I  could  not  run  the  risk  of 
their  being  made  known  in  the  colony  before  the  arrival  of  the  governor;  but 
the  Ume  will  come  when  these  instructions  will  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  the 
House  will  then  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  whether  the  imputations  cast  on  my 
noble  friend  with  regard  to  his  conduct  towards  the  New  Zealand  Company  are 
wdU  founded  or  not.  I  speak  under  great  difficulty  in  this  respect,  because  the  same 
olijectioos  apply  now,  as  then,  with  regard  to  the  production  of  those  papers.  There 
are  also  despatches  to  Captain  Fitzroy ;  but  having  removed  him  from  office,  we  do 
not  think  it  right  to  present  them.  These  despatches,  however,  explicitly  state  on 
the  part  of  my  noble  friend  the  objections  entertained  with  regard  to  his  conduct,  and 
the  grounds  unon  which  he  felt  called  upon  to  advise  his  recall.  These  instructions 
will  be  in  the  iiands  of  Captain  Grey,  and  will  serve  as  an  indication  to  him  of  the 
poliey  of  my  noble  friend.  I  hope  I  have  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
House  that  I  did  not  say  one  wonl  with  respect  to  the  representative  govern- 
ment, or  the  formation  of  municipal  institutions,  in  which  the  instructions  of 
my  noble  friend  do  not  both  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter  concur.  I  hope  I  have 
ilnwn,  that  far  from  attempting  to  gain  a  majority  by  delusive  assurances,  I  said 
not  one  word  which  has  not  been  literally  carried  into  execution  by  the  instructions 
of  my  noble  friend.  With  respect  to  Auckland,  I  stated  that,  deterred  by 
RHKnd  considerations,  I  was  not  prepared  to  give  any  assurance  that  the  seat  of 
^Teroment  should  be  transferred  from  thence.  My  noble  friend  has  given 
instrDctions  with  regard  to  Auckland  in  precise  conformity  with  my  declaration, 
^'ith  negard  to  the  relation  between  the  New  Zealand  Company  and  the  govern- 
OKflt,  did  I  nve  any  assurance  at  variance  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  my  right 
hoo.  friend?  Did  I  say  that  the  treaty  of  Waitangi  was  not  to  be  respected? 
What  bmgnagedid  I  hold  with  respect  to  that?  I  said,  distinctly,  that  if  the  House 
^nned  that  the  treaty  of  Waitangi  enabled  the  Crown  to  dispossess  the  natives 
of  all  their  land  without  full  inquiry,  they  would,  in  my  opinion,  lower  the  character 
of  this  Hoose  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  respect  the  inviolability  of  public  engage- 
ments. I  said  I  thought  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  if  the  House  were  to 
piu  censnre,  or  implied  censure,  on  the  conduct  of  my  noble  friend,  because  he 
sTowed  his  determination  to  carry  honourably  into  effect  the  treaty  which  had  been 
made  with  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  at  Waitangi.  I  believe  this  is  the  point,  and 
almost  the  only  point,  on  which  we  are  at  issue.  I  believe  that,  after  all  the  volumes 
of  coDtroversy  which  have  appeared,  the  question  really  resolves  itself  into  this; 
iball  the  government  undertake  to  g^rantee,  in  this  country,  within  certain 
liaits  in  New  Zealand,  a  certain  amount  of  land,  without  reference  to  the  rights  to 
that  land  vesting  in  the  natives  ?  [*^  No,  no  I  ^']  If  vou  mean  to  say  that  the  Crown 
^all  do  all  it  can  to  possess  the  company,  through  the  intervention  of  local  authori- 
ties, of  that  quantity  of  land  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  the  award  of  Mr.  Pen- 
oingtoQ— if  you  say  that  the  government  should  give  a  liberal  construction  to  the 
claims  of  the  company — that  it  should  not  remain  indifferent^that  it  should 
<<crt  itself  by  all  legitimate  means  at  the  earliest  possible  period  to  enable  the 
^^wpany  to  obtain  by  legitimate  means  all  the  land  they  claim— if  that  be  your 
''MttriBg,  there  is  no  difference  between  us.  But  this  I  tell  jou  distinctly  we  will 
^  <io;  and  if  the  House  entertains  a  different  opinion,  it  is  but  right  that  it 
thoQld  give  expression  to  it.  We  will  not  undertake,  in  the  absence  of  surveys  and 
*<^  ioformation  as  to  the  claims  of  the  natives,  to  assign  to  you  1,000,000  or  any 
other  Bitmber  of  acres,  and  dispossess  the  natives  by  the  sword.  [Mr.  Aglionb^: 
"obody  ever  asked  that.]  I  admit  that  the  New  Zealand  Company  has  a  fair 
194r-VoL.IV.  •— /  • 
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right  to  expect  from  the  Crown  to  be  pnt  in  posBenion  of  the  qiumtitj  of  linl 
awarded  to  them,  at  as  early  a  period  and  in  as  satis&etory  a  manner  as  posnbie, 
with  this  clear  reserve,  that  you  shall  not  violate  a  compact,  or  infringe  therighu  of 
private  property.    I  say  this  entirely  differing  from  the  policy  which  dictated  tbe 
course  pursued  in  1839,  which  I  regard  as  a  serious  error.    You  should  hate  retted , 
your  claim  on  the  ground  of  discovery,  and  not  on  some  cessioa  by  the  native*. 
Acting  on   the  report  of  the  aborigines*  committee,   yoo  laid  down  a  priucipk 
which  has  involved  you  in  your  present  difficulty ;    and  now  you  are  trying  to 
make  us  responsible  for  it.    The  hardness  of  the  names  oooneetMl  with  the  sol^eet 
indispose  people  to  pay  attention  to  it ;  but  if  you  will  listen  bat  for  a  qnaitcr  oUs 
hour,  I  will  show  that  this  difficulty  is  all  of  your  own  creating,  and  that  if  you  Mel 
to  involve  my  noble  friend  in  censure  for  not  violating  this  treaty,  you  will  commit 
an  act  of  gross  injustice  towards  him.    The  construction  of  these  treaties  depeods 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  time  when  they  were  formed,  the  impreisioo  coter- 
taioed  by  the  executive  governments  and  the  legislative  assemblies,  and  on  the  lu- 
gunge  which  you  instructed  your  representative  to  hold.     It  may  be  all  very  veli 
to  say  this  treaty  was  an  improTideot  one,  let  us  get  possession  of  the  land ;  but  I 
tell  you  there  are  parties  in  New  Zealand  enemies  to  vour  authority,  who  know  whst 
passed  in  1839,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Brit'ish  aovereigsty  wis 
then  established.    I  ask  you  to  beware — first,  from  considerations  of  justiee,  and 
next  by  considerations  of  policy—how  you  take  upon  yourselves  tbe  responsibilitf 
of  violating  the  engagements  into  which  you  have  entered.     I  agree  with  tbe  bun. 
member  for  Bath,  that  the  title  derived  from  cession  by  the  natives  was  uswi^i 
liable  to  misconstruction,  and,  above  all,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  show  i 
right  of  sovereignty  in  this  way  unless  you  had  the  unanimous  eonseot  of  ibt 
natives.     But  you  must  bear  in  mind  what  passed  in  1839.    Lord  Normaaby  »a^ 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office.     He  sent  out  a  certain  naval  officer  named 
Hobson,  entrusted   him  with  diplomatic  and  executive  functions,  and  gave  bim 
instructions.     Will  you  tell  me  what  those  instructions  were  ?    I  will  read  the  woitii 
which  a  Secretary  of  State,  six  years  ago,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  giv< 
to   an  officer  sent  to  represent  her  Mijesty.    The  letter  ia  dated  Augnat  U. 
1839,  and  is  notorious  among  the  natives  in  New  Zealand,  and  it  slates  tlM^**Tbe 
natives  of  New  Zealand  are  a  numerous  and  inoffensive  people,  whose  title  to  the 
soil  and  sovereignty  of  New  Zealand  b  indisputable.*^ 

What  is  meant  by  the  soil?  The  Secretary  of  Sute  says  tbe  title  of  the  infaabila&U  to 
the  soil  of  New  Zealand  is  as  perfect  as  their  title  to  the  sovereignty  whieh  has  beea 
solemnly  recognised  by  the  British  Government.  Solemnly  recognised  I  What  b| 
the  meaning  of  this  solemn  recognition  of  the  title  of  the  natives  to  the  aoil  ?  He 
says — *^  We  ackoowle(!ge  New  Zealand  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  atete^  Tbe 
Queen  disclaims  for  herself  and  for  her  subjects  any  pretensions  to  seize  on  the 
islands  of  New  Zealand,  or  to  govern  them  as  part  of  the  dominions  of  Gfcaft  Britaaoj 
unless  a  free  and  intelligent  consent  of  the  natives,  expressed  neeording  to  tbtir 
usages,  should  be  first  obtained.*^ 

You  now  find  these  usages  very  absurd,  the  titie  to  land  derived  by  haiving  i 


np  the  last  incumbent,  for  inatanee;  but  the  Secretary  of  State  ought  to  hnveeoai 
sidered  that  before  he  disclaimed  the  right  of  his  Sovereign  to  eseretae  dominion  ip 
New  Zealand  unless  the  free  and  intelligent  consent  of  the  natavea  ahoold  hsre  beci 
first  obtained.  So  muoh  for  sovereignty.  Lord  Normanby  nrooeeda— ^  AH  dadioKl 
with  the  aborigines  for  their  land  must  be  conducted  upon  the  same  principie  of  ab^ 
cerity,  of  Justice,  and  of  good  faith  as  must  govern  your  transaetlooa  with  them  M 
the  recognition  of  her  Majesty^  sovereignty  in  the  island.'* 

Observe,  now,  you  did  not  claim  the  sovereignty  by  right  of  eooqueat,  or  by  tlJ 
of  discovery,  but  by  the  cession  of  the  natives.  Writing  to  your  repreaeotalive  thtti 
you  say—'*  It  wiH  be  your  duty  to  obtain,  by  fair  and  equitable  eontraetB|  the  rJ 
sion  to  the  Crown  of  suoh  lands  aa  may  be  neeesaarily  requrad  fi>r  the  < 
of  the  settlers.*^ 

Now,  tell  me  what  eonstmotion  you  will  put  upon  those  written  praob  of  i 
Bovereignty  ?    But  when  you  said,  **  Get  the  aovereignty  by  oesaion,  aeoordiofr  \ 
the  usages  of  the  aborigines,  and  only  take  the  hmda  in  the  same  way>"  wkat,  1  a^ 
irou  again,  is  the  eonatnietioB  that  you  pat  upon  theso  engagem«Bla  f    NoW|  c  ^ 
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that  Lord  Nomtanby  sajrs  again—'*  To  the  natives  or  their  chiefs  much  of  the  land 
of  the  country  is  of  no  actual  use,  and  in  their  hands  it  possesses  scarcely  any  ex- 
changeaUe  TiUne.*^ 

But  first  he  tells  you  to  **  take  no  land  except  that  which  is  by  cession  fairly 
granted.*'  He  further  tells  you  that  **  vou  must  be  cautious  that  you  do  not  take 
anj  land  eren  by  fair  cession,  if  it  could  be  considered  tliat  the  taking  of  such  land 
would  interfere  with  their  rights."  These  were  the  instructions  which  were  given 
bj  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Golenies  only  about  six  years  since,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  these  instructions  yovL  formed  a  treaty  to  this  efTect: — '*On  account  of 
tequiring  sovereignty  by  cession,  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England  confirms  and 
graots  to  the  chids  and  tribes  of  New  Zealand,  and  to  their  respective  families,  the 
fall,  ezelasi?e,  undisturbed  possession  of  their  lands,  forests,  habitations,  and  other 
property  which  they  may  collectively  or  individually  possess,  as  long  as  they  may 
vi»b  or  desire  to  retain  possession  of  them." 

Now,  my  noble  friend  had  argued  that  the  Crown,  by  nroclamation,  had  claimed 
the  right  of  pre-emption  from  the  natives,  as  we  admitted  only  a  analified  right  on 
their  part;  bat  we  claimed  the  right  of  pre-emption  because  those  lands  were  ceded 
tft  the  Crown  by  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi.  The  treaty  goes  on  to  say — *'  The  native 
tribes  mod  individual  chiefs  give  to  her  Majesty  the  exclusive  right  of  pre-emption 
over  such  land  as  may  be  disposed  of  at  such  prices  as  the  persons  appointed  on 
behalf  of  the  two  parties  may  tnink  fair  and  reasonable." 

The  argument,  therefore,  of  my  noble  friend  falls  to  the  ground  in  respect  to  this 
point  of  pre-emption.  The  Crown  claims  a  right  of  pre-emption,  because  the  right 
of  preemption  is  ceded  to  the  C;x>wn  by  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi.  These  are  the 
poblic  engagements  which  yon  have  entered  into.  You  have  stipulated  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown  that,  as  the  price  and  condition  of  your  possession  of  sovereignty,  the 
natives  should  not  be  called  upon  to  relinquish  their  lands  except  by  a  fair  cession, 
aiiti  for  a  fair  equivalent.  Now,  my  noble  friend  does  not  contend  that  there  neces- 
tarilj  is  on  the  part  of  the  native  chiefs  and  tribes  a  claim  to  the  whole  of  the  waste 
lands  in  New  Zealand;  but  after  this  engagement  which  you  have  deliberately 
entered  into  with  them,  he  thinks  that  the  rights  of  the  natives  ought  to  be  clearly 
ttcertained  before  jon  can  enter  into  a  consideration  as  to  what  those  particular 
vaste  bods  are  which  the  Crown  may  lay  claim  to.  I  consider  that  the  right  of 
sovereignty  which  has  been  ceded  by  the  natives  g^ves  to  The  Crown  the  perfect 
right  of  pos^iession  over  all  lands  which  the  native  tribes  cannot  lay  a  perfect  claim 
to;  bat  the  tribes  cannot,  according  to  their  usages,  establish  a  right  of  property  to 
eertaio  wastelands.  I  admit  your  interest  in  these  lands  by  the  engagement  entered 
ioto  between  the  Crown  and  the  natives — I  admit  the  importance,  too,  of  your 
future  interests  in  the  colony — I  admit  the  great  advantage  it  would  be  if  you  could 
tndiioe  these  natives  to  relinquish,  by  fair  cession,  some  of  these  lands — I  admit 
that  to  aecompKsh  so  desirable  a  result,  that  every  effort  on  our  part  ought  to  be 
laade.  But  ir,  as  I  think  it  is,  the  question  be,  whether  the  Crown  shall,  upon  its 
own  responsibility,  undertake  to  dispossess,  by  force,  and  against  the  will  of  the  in- 
habitaota,  the  natives  from  certain  lands  desired  by  the  New  Zealand  Company,  let 
^  then,  have  no  mistake  upon  the  point;  for  you  shall  not  say  that  I  am  deceiving 
yoa.  I  tell  yon  at  once  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  you  any  such  assurance. 
Sir,  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  shall  meet  the  question— the  same  spirit  that 
actaated  ns  in  the  former  discussion  of  this  subject—and  which  influences  me  when 
*P«aking  again  upon  it  1  speak  not  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  bot  with  a  sincere  desire  to  see  that  company  restored  to  prosperity,  and 
ber  Majcsty^s  government  acting  in  concert  and  co-operating  with  it.  But  to  gain 
that  concert  and  co-operation  I  will  not  do  that  which  I  believe  to  be  inconsistent 
*ith  publie  fiaith,  which  I  admit  was  unwisely  pledged  to  the  natives  of  New  Zealand. 
I  admit  this.  Sir;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  that  you  are  bound  to  observe  it» 
however  weiak  these  natives  be.  Considerations  of  justice  ought  to  induce  you  to 
re9|)ect  that  weakness.  But  you  admit  that  the  natives  are  possessed  of  great 
powers.  Considerations,  then,  of  mere  policy  must  at  once  induce  you  to  maintain 
peace  with  them,  rather  than  come  to  the  determination  of  dispossessing  them  of  any 


fffoottds  which  they  lay  claim  to,  by  an  exercise  of  physical  force.    I  do  not  say 
that  tUsafpHQaat.I  sboukl  have  greater  reliabce  upoUf  than  apon  your  desire  faith* 
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fully  and  honourably  to  perform  those  public  engagements  into  which  yon  htT« 
deliberately  entered  with  them.  I  do  not  mean  this  in  the  mere  technical  definition 
of  the  words.  I  cannot  have  a  doubt  but  that  you  have  a  power  to  overbear  aay 
force  that  can  be  brought  against  you  in  New  Zealand;  but  I  think  that  you  should 
rather  regard  the  settlement  of  this  question  by  cordial  and  friendly  rdatioos,  thin 
that  you  should  trust  to  force  and  physical  strength  to  overcome  your  difficulties. 
Depend  on  it  that  the  seeds  of  future  government  in  New  Zealand  would  be  very 
imperfectly  laid,  and  will  come  to  no  head  or  satisfactory  maturity,  unless  jou  da 
respect  not  only  the  principles  of  justice,  but  also  unless  you  bear  in  mind  the 
natural  feelings  of  the  native  population.  Instead,  then,  of  taking  that  coarse  whieh 
has  been  taken  in  regard  to  other  colonies,  you  should  try  and  incorporate  the  ni- 
tives  of  New  Zealand  with  your  own  institutions,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  amal- 
gamate  the  two  countries,  and  connect  them  together  by  deeds  of  reciprocal  kindness. 
Observe  the  course  which  France  has  taken  in  Algiers.  Recollect  that  in  India 
you  have  respected  the  rights  of  native  tribes  to  the  land.  You  have,  I  appr^end, 
contented  yourself  with  the  sovereignty  you  have  there  obtained;  I  think  yon  oagfat 
to  content  yourself  with  the  sovereignty  here,  and  with  the  title  to  all  that  land  to 
which  the  sovereignty  lays  claim.  But  even  if  there  be  some  further  demands  nuui« 
by  you,  you  should  try  to  obtain  them  by  fair  cession  and  equitable  arrangement, 
rather  than  seek  to  obtain  them  by  unequitable  determination.  Sir,  I  hope  I  hate 
said  nothing  to  give  dissatisfaction  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  Upon  this 
second  debate,  and  upon  this  second  appeal,  I  trust  the  difierence  between  the  com- 
pany and  government  has  not  been  widened.  I  feel  that  I  have  said  nothing  that 
can  involve  me  in  any  such  responsibility.  I  hope  that  I  have  cautiously  avoided 
recrimination  or  partial  proceedings,  and  have  only  contented  myself  with  that  vin- 
dication  which  I  felt  it  necessary  to  offer  against  a  most  unjust  attack  that  has  bees 
made  upon  my  noble  friend.  I  state  fairly  to  the  House  the  course  we  are  prepared 
to  take — I  state  that  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is,  of  course,  for  them  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  shall  adopt  an  opinion  adverse  to  that.  I  also  say  that  yon  shall 
not  succeed  in  establishing  between  my  noble  friend  and  myself  any  distinction,  for 
my  own  opinions  in  respect  to  the  future  policy  of  New  Zealand  meet  with  my  nobk 
friend^s  entire  concurrence.  The  language  which  I  have  now  uttered  is  language 
which,  had  he  been  here,  he  would  have  himself  uttered,  but  with  much  greater 
force.  His  desires  of  fulfilling  the  assurances  which  I  have  given  (not  without 
having  a  conference  with  my  noble  friend)  are  equally  ereat  as  mine.  I  will  not  do 
that  which  the  New  Zealand  Company  seem  to  think  I  might  do — undertake  to 
supersede,  in  the  discharge  of  his  proper  functions,  a  minister  who  I  believe  has 
discharged  his  ofiicial  duties  with  almost  unexampled  ability,  and  with  a  siooere  desire 
to  promote  tlie  interests  of  every  colony  over  which  he  now  presides. 
The  motion  was  negatived. 

NATIONAL  DEFENCES. 
JujLT  SO,  1845. 

In  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Viscount  Palmerston,  as  to  the  inefficient  state  of 
our  fortifications,  and  to  the  increased  facilities  afibrded  by  steam  navigadon  to  any 
attacks  that  may  be  made  on  our  coast — 

Sir  RonEBT  Pkbl  said :  Sir,  I  feel  all  the  difficulty  under  which  any  person  placed 
in  mv  situation  must  labour  in  discussing  publicly  the  question  to  which  the  noble 
lord  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  our  attention.  I  totally  difier  from  the  noble  lonl  as 
to  the  defenceless  position  of  this  country.  I  think  I  could  prove  that  the  noble 
lord*s  impression  on  that  subject  is  altogether  erroneous ;  but  I  am  qnite  snre  that 
I  should  not  be  acting  consistently  with  sound  discretion,  if  I  were  to  state  the  facts 
upon  which  my  own  opinion  is  founded.  Nothing  could  be  so  unwise  as  to  eocoo- 
rage  parties — a  small  minority  I  trust— in  other  countries  who  may  be  bent  on  hostility 
to  ours.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  fnmish  them  with  instruments  to  be  used  against 
their  own  government,  and  thus  to  prevent  that  government,  though  sincerely  de- 
sirous of  maintaining  peace,  from  securing  that  object  on  account  of  the  cfaunoor  of 
a  certain  portion  of  the  community.    I  must  say,  generally,  however,  that  the  noble 
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lord  his  greatly  nodemted  the  power  which  this  country  would  possess,  in  the  event 
of  hostilities,  for  the  viDdication  of  its  honour.  So  mr  from  concurring  in  the 
opioioD  of  the  noble  lord,  I  believe  that  in  case  there  should  be  a  necessity  im- 
posed on  this  country  of  resorting  to  hostilities,  there  never  was  a  period  when  such 
a  demonstration  as  would  then  Im  called  forth  has  been  made ;  the  sovereign,  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  by  almost  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people,  being  deter- 
mined in  a  just  cause  to  make  efforts  worthy  of  the  ancient  character  of  this  country. 
I  have  a  strong  opinion,  that  upon  that  head,  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  I  think  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  estimate  what  will  be  seen  to  be  the  dormant  energy  of  this  coun- 
try if  a  jnst  cause  should  call  it  forth.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  say  that  I  concur 
in  some  of  the  principles  which  have  been  expressed  by  the  noble  lord.  I  think  it 
would  be  most  unwise  in  this  eountry  to  trust  altogether  to  present  appearances ; 
and  I  hold  that  it  is  most  advisable  that  this  country  should  be  able  to  feel  confi- 
dent, that  in  the  event  of  sudden  hostilities,  she  would  be  strong  enough,  and  has  the 
means,  to  protect  herselfl  I  quite  agree  with  the  noble  lord,  that  on  the  sudden 
occurrence  of  hostilities,  as,  for  example,  in  the  year  1798,  unless  you  are  in  a  state 
of  preparation,  the  cost  of  sudden  exertion  is  immense ;  and  that  it  is  a  most  nnwise 
economy  which  would  leave  you  to  make  sudden,  precipitate,  and  unlooked-for  ef- 
forts, in  Older  to  secure  your  own  safety.  I  think  also,  with  the  noble  lord,  that 
this  country  ought  to  be  in  such  a  state,  that  any  other  power  may  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, be  encouraged  to  resort  to  hostilities  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  advantages. 
I  trust,  indeed,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  preserve  the  friendly  relations  which  exist 
between  this  country  and  France ;  this  I  hope  will  be  the  case,  both  for  the  sake  of 
England  and  France,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  civilised  world.  So  far  are  this  coun- 
try and  the  House  of  Commons  from  grudging  the  prosperity  of  France,  that  I  am 
cure  I  speak  the  general  feeling  when  I  say  that  we  saw  the  returns  respecting  the 
commerce  of  France  with  great  satisfaction.  I  wish  that  more  intimate  commercial 
relations  may  be  established  between  the  two  countries ;  but  I  do  trust  also  that 
whtlit  France  is  increasing  in  her  commerce,  she  will  see  that  she  owes  that  increase 
of  prosperity  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  that  there  will  be  among  all  rational 
people  m  that  country  a  deliberate  opinion  that  the  honour  and  interests  of  France 
may  be  much  better  maintained  by  cultivating  industry,  and  promoting  commercial 
prosperity,  than  they  could  be  by  seeking  that  which  is  perfectly  unnecessary  for 
that  most  gallant  country,  whose  reputation  staads  so  high  at  every  period  of 
her  history,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  her  glory  by  the  increase  of  her 
territorial  possessions.  But,  Sir,  I  must  owa  that  I  am  rather  surprised 
tt  the  noble  lord^s  excessive  apprehension  oa  this  subject;  because  the  noble 
lord  WM  in  office  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  this 
country  is  in  a  better  state  with  respect  to  the  means  of  repelling  aggression  than  she 
was  at  that  time.  Did  the  noble  lord  see  France  expend  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions 
sterling  upon  the  fortifications  of  Paris,  and  issue  an  order  increasing  the  army 
stiddenly  to  the  extent  of  100,000  men ;  and  does  the  noble  lord  think  that  this 
country  now  stands  in  the  same  position  with  respect  to  France  as  it  did  in  1841  ? 
There  was  no  militia  ballot  at  that  period ;  there  was  not  near  the  same  amount  of 
military  force  that  there  b  at  present ;  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  there  were 
as  many  sail  of  the  line.  The  noble  lord  has,  I  adoiit,  suggested  many  points  de- 
serving of  serious  consideration.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  what  a  chan&^e  has  taken 
place  with  respect  to  navigation.  I  think  that  this  country  has  a  perfect  rieht  to 
consult  its  own  security.  If  it  were  proposed  to  increase  the  military  or  naval  force 
of  the  eountry  for  the  purpose  of  aggression,  we  ought  most  seriously  to  consider  the 
policy  of  such  a  course ;  but,  as  to  taking  measures  for  our  own  security  in  the  event 
of  public  hostilities,  the  last  consideration  which  sliould  present  itself  to  the  mind  of 
1  minister  of  the  Crown  is,  ^*  What  will  other  powers  think  f*^  I  should  certainly 
not  hesitate  to  propose  to  parliament,  without  reference  to  any  other  powers,  what  I 
considered  necessary  even  for  contingencies.  V^'ith  reference  to  the  dockyards,  let 
me  ask  what  was  the  state  in  which  we  found  them  ?  The  noble  lord  does  not  tell 
us  that  years  passed  without  any  measures  of  improvement  being  adopted.  The 
improvements  which  are  even  now  going  forward  make  it  desirable  that  we  should 
not  be  hurried  on  to  the  adoption  of  measures,  lest  the  money  which  we  expend  should 
be  entirely  thrown  away.     We  have  a  perfect  right,  however,  to  take  precautions  for 
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the  defence  of  the  naval  arsenals  and  dockyards  of  this  country.    For  the  dbtt  and 
ordnance  we  proposal  this  year  an  addition  of  jCl,  100,000  in  the  estimates.     1  am 
placed,  with  respect  to  this  matter,  between  two  fires.     Every  word  that  I  say  in  one 
direction  may  induce  other  parties  to  exclaim,  '*  See  what  the  minister  said  in  the 
Hoose  of  Commons ;  we  must  now  have  two  or  three  millions  more."     I  ahoold  be 
exceedingly  sorry  to  see  a  race  run  between  great  powers — ^not  a  race  in  commerce 
and  civilization — ^but  each  increasing  as  far  as  possible  its  military  and  naval  force. 
There  must  be  a  limit  to  that.     It  is  a  question  of  the  nicest  discretion,  whetber  yoa 
shall  propose  large  sums  for  the  army  or  the  navy,  or  whether  the  effect  will  be  to 
add  to  your  relative  strength.     I  know  not  a  nicer  question  wifh  regard  to  teonomy 
and  to  every  other  public  object,  than  the  extent  to  which  you  will  proceed.    I  hop«, 
however,  that  this  country  will  never  depart  from  that  policy  which  has  secured  its 
safety,  namely,  that  of  being  strong  as  a  naval  power,  and  at  the  same  time  doc  at- 
tempting to  enter  into  competition  with  the  great  military  powers  of  Europe.     Say 
what  you  will,  this  country  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  existence  of  a  sumdiog 
army  of  100,000  or  200,000  men  kept  within  our  own  land.     I  admit  that  the 
amount  of  military  force  is  not  sufficient  now  to  enable  you,  consistently  with  due 
economy,  to  meet  the  demands  which  may  arise ;  but  with  respect  to  our  becoming 
a  great  military  power,  and  relying  upon  having  a  military  force  able  at  once  to 
meet  that  of  oUier  countries,  except  for  the  purposes  of  our  own  defence,  that  is  a 
competition  into  which  I  trust  this  country  will  never  enter.    I  do  hope  that  this 
country  will  always  have  such  a  degree  of  naval  strength  as  will  enable  her  to  feel 
entire  confidence,  in  the  event  of  hostilities.     Then,  with  regard  to  the  subject  of 
local  militia,  let  me  say  that  I  apprehend  we  have  a  demand,  in  case  of  neoessitv, 
Upon  a  body  of  disciplined  men,  amounting  to  ^0,000,  in  whom  we  might  repose 
great  confidence.     I  refer  to  the  Chelsea  pensioners.     When  I  was  Secretary  of 
State,  twenty  years  since,  I  even  then  felt  that  the  militia' was  in  an  unsatisfactory 
state,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  some  local  force  constituted  in  this  country.    The 
noble  lord  is  aware  that  under  the  act  there  is  no  prohibition  against  proceeding  to 
ballot  for  the  militia.    The  act  suspends  the  obligation  to  ballot,  which  would 
otherwise  be  imposed  on  the  Crown;  but,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  Crown  would  still  be 
able  to  resort  to  this  force.    I  would  observe,  that  there  has  been  that  change  in  tb« 
state  of  society  within  the  last  few  years  which  would  probably  render  the  preseot 
militia  laws  not  exactly  so  suitable  as  they  were,  and  tney  might  perhaps  nndersno 
useful  alterations.    It  is  not  necessary,  perhaps,  that  I  should  now  enter  into  soy 
further  explanation  on  this  subject  which  the  noble  lord  has  introduced.  I  am  bound 
to  content  myself  with  stating  that  his  impression  as  to  the  defencelessness  of  tbb 
country  is  totally  at  variance  with  my  own.     I  speak  not  of  that  which  concerns  the 
public  spirit  and  the  honour  of  Englishmen,  for  I  am  sure  that  the  noble  lord  «iU 
admit,  that  with  whatever  difficulties  an  appeal  to  the  country  might  be  atteod«d, 
that  appeal  would  be  entirely  successful.     Whatever  may  be  required  for  the  pabii« 
service  will  be  a^ked  for,  without  scruple,  by  her  Mfljesty*s  goyemment.     I  am  sore 
the  House  will  feel  the  necessity  of  placing  this  country  at  all  times  in  such  a  sute 
of  security  that  it  will  not  have  to  depend  upon  temporary  and  iiosably  delusive  ap- 
pearances of  tranquillity ;  but  there  will  be  actual  peace,  without  any  anxiety  as  to 
the  result  of  the  immediate  occurrence  of  hostilities.     The  noble  Ion!  said  tlial  «e 
have  fortunately  a  large  surplus.     But  who  is  to  be  thanked  for  that?    We  have 
a  large  surplus  in  consequence  of  that  imposition  of  taxation  which,  besides  giviog 
OS  this  surplus,  enables  us  to  take  precautions  for  the  security  of  the  coontiy,  aiHi 
to  remit  that  part  of  our  taxation  which  has  appeared  to  us  to  press  most  npon  the 
labour  and  industry  of  the  community.    Having  a  surplus,  we  feel  that  we  cannot 
apply  it  better  than  by  taking  precautions  against  eventual  and  possible  danger; 
and  the  increase  of  the  votes  tor  the  navy  and  ordnance,  and  the  yote  pruposed  with 
respect  to  the  harbours  of  refuge,  show  that,  while  we  attend  -  to  the  claims  of  the 
people  to  the  remission  of  taxation,  we  have  not  neglected  the  precautions  which  we 
think  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  country.     With  respect  to  the  harboors  of  re- 
fuge, this  is  the  first  year  that  any  proposal  has  been  maide.    The  vote  is  purposely 
small,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  driven  forward  too  fast    Nothing  can  be 
more  important  than  that  we  should  take  the  best  opinions  as  to  the  proper  mode  of 
MCttring  the  object.    I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  House  is  satisfied  of  &  necessity 
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which  exists  for  those  harboors  of  refug;e  which  repeated  naval  coxnmissioiis  have 
rccoibneoded.  The  subject  has  undergooe  such  full  investigaljon  that  there  can  be 
BO  neoessitjr  for  aoy  further  inquiry.  Dover,  Portlaud,  aad  Harwich  are  the  sites 
wbicb,  as  the  result  of  repeated  inquiries*  are  poiutcd  out  as  the  most  appropriate 
for  harboors  of  refuge.  We  have  felt  it  our  duty  with  respect  to  each  of  those 
places  to  take  the  opinioDS  of  the  most  eminent  civil  and  military  eugineers  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  ensuring  to  the  coualry  the  greatest  permanent  advantage  as  the  result 
of  the  money  expended.  With  respect  to  all  these  places,  and  especially  Dover,  it 
b  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  have  the  opportunity  of  profiting,  as  far 
88  possible,  by  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  give  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject Thsee  Tarioas  matters  are  occupying  the  serious  attention  of  the  government; 
and  if  my  answer  to  the  noble  lord  be  not  entirely  satisfactory,  I  entreat  the  Uouse 
to  bear  in  mind  that  I  stand  in  a  position  in  which  I  must  appeal  to  their  confidence; 
because  I  cannot  state  the  particular  facts  upon  which  my  own  impression,  as  op- 
pQied  to  that  of  the  noble  lord,  is  founded. 
Soijeet  at  an  end.    On  the  9th  of  August  parliament  was  prorogued. 
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[Dnriag  the  interim  succeeding  the  prorogation  of  parliament  on  the  9th  of  Augnstt 
and  which  had  been  suoeeesively  prorogued  to  October  2,  November  27^  December 
16,  sod  January  22,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  consequence  of  a  division  in  tbe  cabinet, 
tcodercd  his  resignation.  Lord  John  Russell  was  sent  for  bpr  her  Miyesty,  but  the 
noble  lord  having  been  unable  to  form  an  administration^  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  the 
eommaod  of  her  Majesty,  again  consented  to  take  the  reins  of  government.] 

Mr.  SpesJ^er  having  reported  her  Majesty's  speech  and  read  it  to  the  House, — 
Lord  F.  Egerton  moved  the  Address  in  reply,  which,  having  been  read  from  the 
efaair,  was  seconded  by  Mr.  £.  Beckett  Denison. 

Sib  Rqbbbt  Pxbl  :  Sir,  I  would  fain  hope,  that  although  the  course  which  I  take 
is  so  onnsnal  one,  yet  that  I  am  acting  in  conformity  with  the  general  wish  of  the 
House,  in  availing  myself  of  the  very  earliest  opportunity  of  giving  that  explanation 
vhicb  at  no  remote  period  the  House  will  require  from  me.  I  would  fain  hope  that 
I  sm  not  obstructing  the  course  of  this  discussion  upon  the  Address  by  giving  that 
expfamation  at  this  period.  But,  if  no  consideration  of  public  advantage  could  justify 
me  in  taking  this  course,  I  am  sure  the  generous  feelings  of  the  House  will  deem  it 
only  natural  that  I  ^ould  desire  that  not  a  moment  should  elapse  before  I  explain 
to  tbe  House  tlie  motives  by  which  I  have  been  actuated,  and  the  principles  which 
bsva  governed  my  conduct.  I  nuiy  feel  hurt  at  having  been  the  object  of  much 
Peculation  upon  vague  surmise;  I  may  think  it  unjust  to  have  been  condemned 
wiibottt  a  hearing-^I  say  nothing  upon  that  head ;  if  any  momentary  feelings  of  in- 
digDstioii  were  aroused,  the  reccdlectiou  of  great  indulgence  and  of  great  confidenoe 
«tt  quite  soOcient  to  effisce  those  temporary  feelings.  I  shall  make  no  allusion» 
tberefore,  to  nartieular  expressions,  or  particular  accusations ;  but  this  I  do  ask« 
erea  while  I  do  not  re<iuire  the  reversal  of  the  sentence,  I  ask  for  the  opportunity, 
iifter condemnatioot  of  explaining  tbe  motives  of  my  conduct;  I  ask  you  to  listen 
•t  least  with  patience  and  indulgence  to  those  facts  and  that  evidence  which  1  shall 
tikis  night  adduee,  and  which  wiU  ft>rm  the  materiab  on  which  other  tribunals,  judg« 
ing  under  less  exciteoient,  will  ultimately  pronounce  upon  tbe  motives  and  the  con- 
<ioet  of  men  charged  with  deep  responsibility  in  crititMil  times.  X  wish  to  explain 
*bst  vere  tiie  grounds  which  led  me  and  those  with  whom  I  acted  humbly  to  ten- 
<^  to  a  gracious  sovereign  the  resignation  of  the  trust  which  was  committed  to 
Q>*  I  wish  also  to  explain  what  were  the  circumstances  mider  which  that 
trost  was  rsassumed,  and  under  which  I  now  appear  in  the  House  as  the 
Dumster  of  the  Crown.  Sir,  tbe  immediate  cause  which  led  to  the  dissolution  of 
tbe  govemiaent  in  the  early  part  of  last  December,  was  that  great  and  mysterious 
cilanitty  which  caused  a  lamentable  failure  in  an  article  of  food  on  which 
gnat  Dumbera  of  the  people  in  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  still  larger 
Aombers  la  the  attier  kJASpdom,  depend   mainly  for   their  subsistence.     That 
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Yta»  the  immediate  and  proximate  cause,  which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  gorern- 
ment.    But  it  would  be  unfiur  and  uncandid  on  my  part,  if  I  attach  nndtie  im- 
portance to  that  i)articular  cause.    It  certainly  appeared  to  me  to  preelnde  fmtber 
delay,  and  to  require  immediate  decision — decision  not  only  upon  the  measures  which 
it  was  necessary  at  the  time  to  adopt,  but  also  as  to  the  course  to  be  ultimately  taken 
with  regard  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  importation  of  grain.     I  will  not  asogn 
to  that  cause  too  much  weight.    I  will  not  withhold  the  homage  which  is  due  to 
the  progress  of  reason  and  to  truth,  by  denying  that  my  opinions  on  the  suljeet  of 
protection  have  undergone  a  change.  ^  Whether  holding  a  private  station,  or  placed 
in  a  public  one,  I  will  assert  the  privilege  of  yielding  to  the  force  of  argument  and 
conviction,  and  acting  upon  the  results  of  enlarged  ezperienoe.    It  may  be  suppo&ed 
that  there  is  soroe£hing  humiliating  in  making  such  admissions.    Sir,  I  feel  no  soch 
humiliation.     I  have  not  so  much  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  man,  to  detenntae 
what  is  right  or  wrong  intuitively,  as  to  make  me  feel  abashed  at  admitting  thai 
1  have  been  in  error.    I  should  feel  humiliation,  if,  having  modified  or  changed  mj 
opinions,  I  declined  to  acknowledge  the  change  for  fear  of  incurring  the  imputatioo 
of  inconsistency.    The  question  is,  whether  the  facts  are  suflScient  to  aooount  for 
the  change,  and  the  motives  for  it  are  pure  and  disinterested.     Nothing  oould  he 
more  base  on  the  part  of  a  public  man  than  to  protect  himself  from  danger  by  pre- 
tending a  change  of  opinion ;  or  more  inconsistent  with  the  duty  he  owes  to  his 
sovereign  and  country,  than  if,  seeing   reason  to  alter  his  course,  he  forebore  to 
make  the  alteration  by  the  fear  of  being  taunted  with  a  chai^  of  inconsistmcT. 
The  real  question,  as  I  have  s^d,  is,  whether  the  motives  for  the  modification  of 
opinion  are  sufficient  and  sincere.  Sir,  those  who  cootend  for  the  removal  of  impedi- 
ments upon  the  import  of  a  great  article  of  subsistence,  such  as  corn,  start  with 
an  immense  advantage  in  the  argument.    The  natural  presumption  is  in  favour  of 
free  and  unrestricted  importation.     It  may,  indeed,  be  possible  to  combat  that  pr^ 
sumption ;  it  may  be  possible  to  meet  its  advocates  in  the  field  of  argameat,  It 
showing  that  there  are  other  and  greater  advantages  arising  out  of  the  system  of 
prohibition  than  out  of  the  system  of  unrestricted  intercourse ;  but  even  those  who 
so  contend  will,  I  think,  admit  that  the  natural  feelings  of  mankind  are  stmngly  io 
favour  of  the  absence  of  all  restriction,  and  that  the  presumption  is  so  strong,  that 
we  must  combat  it  by  an  avowal  of  some  great  public  danger  to  be  avoided,  or  some 
great  public  benefit  to  be  obtained  by  restriction  on  the  importation  of  food.    We 
all  admit  that  the  argument  in  favour  of  high  protection  or  prohibition  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  class,  is  untenable.     The  tomi 
strenuous  advocates  for  protection  have  abandoned  that  argument ;  they  rest,  sod 
wisely  rest,  the  defence  of  protective  duties  upon  higher  principles.     They  have 
alleged,  as  I  have  myself  alleged,  that  there  were  public  reasons  for  retainiog  this 
protection.     Sir,  circumstances  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  me,  occnpying  the 
public  station  I  do,  and  seeing  the  duty  that  must  unavoidably  devolve  on  me--it 
became  absolutely  necessary  for  me  maturely  to  consider  whether  the  grounds  oo 
which  an  alteration  of  the  Corn-laws  can  be  resisted  are  tenable.    The  arguments  in 
favour  of  protection  must  be  based  either  on  the  principle  that  protecdon  to  domestic 
Industry  is  in  itself  sound  policy,  and  that  therefore  agriculture,  being  a  bimoeh  (^ 
domestic  industry,  is  entitled  to  share  in  that  protection ;  or,  that  in  a  eonntry  lik« 
ours,  encumbered  with  an  enormous  load  of  debt,  and  subject  to  great  taxation,  it  if 
necessary  that    domestic   industry  should    be    protected  from  competition  ^tji 
foreigners ;  or,  again — the  interests  of  the  great  bcidy  of  the  community,  the  labori- 
ous classes,  being  committed  in  this  question — that  the  rate  of  wages  varies  with 
the  price  of  provisions,  that  high  prices  imply  high  wages,  and  that  low  wages  arc 
the  concomitants  of  low  prices.     Further,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  land  b  entitled 
to  protection  on  account  of  some  peculiar  burdens  which  it  bears.     But  that  it  s 

r^stion  of  justice  rather  than  of  policy;  I  have  always  felt  and  maintained  that 
land  is  subject  to  peculiar  burdens ;  but  you  have  the  power  of  weakening  the 
force  of  that  argument  by  the  removal  of  the  burden,  or  making  oompentstioo. 
The  first  three  objections  to  the  removal  of  protection  are  objections  founded  oo 
considerations  of  public  policy.  The  last  is  a  question  of  justice,  which  may  he 
determined  by  giving  some  counterbalancing  advantage.  Now,  I  want  not  to  de- 
prive those  who,  arguing  d  priori^  without  Uie  benefit  of  experienee,  ba?e  come  to 
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the  coocittsioii  that  protection  is  objectionable  in  principle — ^I  want  not  to  deprive 
them  of  anj  of  the  credit  which  is  fairly  their  due.    Reason,  unaided  by  experience, 
brought  eoDTieiion  to  thmr  minds.    My  opinions  have  been  modified  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  three  years.    I  have  had  the  means  and  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  results  of  periods  of  abundance  and  low  prices  with  periods  of  scarcity  and  high 
prices.    1  have  carefully  watched  the  effects  of  the  one  system,  and  of  the  other — 
tint,  of  the  policy  we  have  been  steadily  pursuing  for  some  years,  viz.,  the  removal 
of  protection  from  domestic  industry;  and  next,  of  the  policy  which  the  friends  of 
protection  recommend.    I  have  also  bad  an  opportunity  of  marking  from  day  to  day 
the  effect  opon  great  social  interests  of  freedom  of  trade  and  comparative  abundance. 
1  have  not  failed  to  note  the  results  of  preceding  years,  and  to  contrast  them  with 
the  results  of  the  last  three  years ;  and  I  am  1^  to  the  conclusion  that  the  main 
grounds  of  public  policy  on  which  protection  has  been  defended  are  not  tenable ;  at 
least,  I  cannot  mamtain  them.     I  do  not  believe,  after  the  experience  of  the  last 
three  years,  that  the  rate  of  wages  varies  with  the  price  of  food.    I  do  not  believe, 
that  with  high  prices,  wages  will  necessarily  rise  in  the  same  ratio.    I  do  not  believe 
that  a  low  price  of  food  necessarily  implies  a  low  rate  of  wages.    Neither  can  I 
Baintain  that  protection  to  domestic  industrvis  necessarily  good.  I  said  last  year,  on 
the  motioD  of  the  noble  lord  (Liord  J.  Russell,)  that  I  thought  protective  duties  were 
etiJs  in  themselves.     But  I  idso  said,  that  as  they  had  grown  with  our  system,  and 
not  being  incompatible  with  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  I  thought  they  ought  not 
to  be  lightly  abolished,  and  must  be  tenderly  and  cautiously  dealt  with.     It  is  now, 
however,  impossible  for  us,  after  we  see  the  results  of  the  change  in  the  tariff  during 
the  last  four  years,  to  contend  that  protection  to  industry  is  in  itself,  and  ab- 
straeledly,  a  public  good.    Then,  as  to  the  other  argument,  which  I  confess  made 
a  great  impression  on  me  in  the  first  instance,  and  which  is  sanctioned  by  great 
aatbority — that  because  we  have  a  heavy  debt  and  a  high  rate  of  taxation,  we  must 
be  protected  from  competition  with  foreign  industry — ^that  argument  has  also  been 
lobmitted  to  the  test  of  the  last  three  vears,  and,  so  far  as  the  experience  of  that 
period  can  supply  an  argument,  it  is  this — that  a  large  debt  and  heavy  taxation  are 
hest  enconntmd  by  abundance  and  cheapness  of  provisions,  which  rather  alleviate 
than  add  to  the  weight  of  the  burden.    Let  us  take  the  result  of  that  experience  of 
coQstaotly  diminished  protection-M)n  wages — on  trade,  and  on  revenue.     First,  as 
to  wages.    Who  can  deny  the  fact  that  during  the  three  years  that  preceded  the 
inooth  of  October  last,  prices  were  comparatively  low,*  there  was  comparative 
cheapness  and  plenty,  and  yet  at  no  period  were  the  wages  of  labour  higher.     If 
TOO  take  the  three  preceding  years,  you  will  find  high  prices,  and  coexistent  with 
high  prices  you  will  find  low  wages.    Well,  then,  1  have  six  years*  experience;  I 
have  daring  the  first  three  years  high  prices  and  low  wages ;  I  have  during  the  last 
three  yean  low  prices  and  high  wages ;  and  I  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that 
vages  do  not  vary  with  the  price  of  provisions.     They  do  vary  with  the  increase  of 
capital,  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  with  the  increased  power  to  employ 
labonr;  bat  there  is  no  immediate  relation  between  wages  and  provisions—or  if 
there  be  a  relation  it  is  an  inverse  ratio.    Now,  as  to  the  tariff;  as  I  said  before, 
during  the  hut  foor  or  five  years  we  have  been  acting  on  the  admitted  principle  of 
removing  prohibitions — reducins  duties,  or  abating,  and  in  some  cases  destroying 
protection  to  native  indnstir.    1  hat  has  been  the  principle,  wiiether  right  or  wrong, 
00  which  we  have  acted — the  removal  of  protection  to  native  industry.     Now,  what 
^been  the  reanlt?    I  will  give  you  the  total  amount  of  exports  since  the  year 
1839.    The  total  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  was,  in  1889,  £53,000,000;   in   1840,  £51,000,000;  in  1841, 
i:51,OOQ,000;  in  1842,  £47,000,000;  in  1843,  £52,000,000;  in  1844,  £58,000,000; 
that  is,  the  rise  from  the  year  when  the  great  invasion  upon  the  protection  of 
iSoioestic  industry  was  made  by  parliament  was  from  £47,381,000,  in  1842,  to 
^£58,500,000  in  1844.    But  it  may  be  said  the  China  trade  made  all  the  difference. 
Now,  lei  us  deduct  the  whole  of  that  trade.     In    1842,  our  ex|)orts  to  all  the 
coaotries,  exeept  China,  amounted  to  £46,41 1 ,000 ;  and  in  1844,  they  increased 
by  £10,000,000,   amounting  to   £56,000,000.      For  the  last  year  we  can  only 
we  the  aeooant  for  eleven  months  preceding  December.    In  1843,  the  exports 
of  all  oar  principal  articles  of  manufacture  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  including  China, 
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amounted  to  jS41»0l  1.000;  in  1644,  to  £47,312,000,  and,  daiiDg  the  first  ckrn 
months  of  1845,  to  £47,764,000.  Sach  is  the  state  of  oar  ftireigii  esportii  imdflr  tfab 
system  of  continued  removal  of  protection.  Now,  let  me  take  the  retaros  of  the  reveooe 
as  bearing  on  this  question — ought  there  to  be  high  protection  in  a  oounCry  enenm- 
bered  with  an  immense  public  debt  and  heavy  taxation  ?  In  IS4S,  I  proposed  a  re- 
duction in  the  customs  to  an  estimated  amount  of  £1,438,000 ;  in  1844,  I  proposed 
a  further  reduction  in  the  customs*  duties  to  the  amount  of  £273,000;  in  1845,  to 
the  large  amount  of  ^2,418,000.  I  estimated  the  total  loss  from  these  several  redac- 
tions at  £4,129,000 ;  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  I  discarded  altogetlier  the  reveaoe 
from  corn.  How  have  these  calculations  been  verified  ?  Have  £4,000,000  bees 
lust  ?  No.  The  total  amount  of  the  loss  haa  been  £1,500,000.  I  dealt  with  tbe 
excise  last  year,  and  made  a  rednction  of  a  million  of  excise  duties ;  the  whole  of  tiM 
glass  duties,  the  whole  of  the  auction  duty  was  taken  off ;  the  loss  on  that  oecasoo 
was  estimated  at  £1,000,000.  Observe,  that  was  not  a  mere  rednction  of  duties ;  tiiere 
was  BO  expectation,  therefore,  that  increased  consumption  would  make  up  for  adimi&> 
ished  rate  of  taxation,  for  these  duties  were  totally  abolished.  I  felt  oonAdent,  that  si* 
though  the  glass  and  auction  tiuties  were  abolished,  still  by  vivifying  other  braochei 
of  indnstnr,  the  revenue  would  derive  some  compensation.  What  wtU  be  die  fret  on 
the  5th  of  April  ?  I  believe,  that  notwithstanding  the  total  rednction,  the  absolute 
loss  of  a  million,  my  firm  belief  is,  that  the  revenue  from  the  excise  will  tbisyssr 
be  greater  than  ever.  Notwithstanding  these  reductions  there  has  been  a  salieot 
spring  of  prosperity  which  has  supplied  the  void  you  caused  by  the  remission  of  tax** 
tion.  Well  then,  with  that  evidence  before  me,  could  I  contend  that  oa  aeconnt  of 
high  taxation  or  great  debt  you  must  necessarily  continue  high  protective  duties?  1 
have  shown  you  that  my  estimates  as  to  a  loss  in  the  oostoms  have  been  already 
falsified ;  that  the  customs  this  year  amount  to  nearly  £20,000,000 ;  that,  oomparin^ 
the  customs*  revenue  of  1845  with  the  customs*  revenue  of  18^  after  that  dindniH 
tion  of  taxation  to  tho  extent  of  £4,000,000,  the  customs  of  this  year,  eoceiadin^ 
.from  both  years  the  revenue  from  foreign  corn,  are  better  by  £100,000  than  in  tbe 
former  year.  But  I  will  now  refer  to  more  important  considerations  than  those 
either  of  trade  or  revenue ;  I  will  take  the  state  of  crime  in  the  country.  My  right 
hon.  friend,  at  the  head  of  the  Home  Department,  stated  last  year  that  rednctioot 
had  taken  place  in  the  number  of  commitments,  and  in  the  crimes  eommitted.  In 
the  year  1842  there  was  an  increase  of  crime  and  commitments  ;  in  1843,  there  va» 
a  turn,  and  a  decrease  began ;  and  the  decpeose  in  the  conunitments  mnarkable  in 
1843  and  1844  continued  in  1845.  The  total  number  of  committneoU  in  1845  ess 
24,350,  that  is,  2,237  less  than  in  the  highest  preceding  year,  184^  In  1843,  there 
was  a  decrease  of  5^  per  cent,  on  the  preceding  year ;  in  1844,  a  further  deerease  of 
10  3-10  per  cent. ;  and  in  1845,  a  decrease  of  5^  per  cent.,  and  all  this  injm  inoc«M* 
ing  population.  This  decrease  of  crime  in  the  last  year  has  taken  piaee  in  sil 
the  chief  manufacturing  districts ;  and  not  only  in  all  the  chief  manafiKtuhflir 
districts,  but,  with  the  exception  of  five,  thero  has  been  a  corresponding  and  almost 
equal  decrease  in  all  the  chief  a^rieultural  districts.  What  is  the  state  of  Waks? 
In  Wales  the  decrease  of  commitments  is  more  remarkable  than  in  almost  asy 
other  part  of  the  kingdom.  So  much  for  actual  crime*  With  respect  to  erimes  eoo- 
nected  with  sedition,  discontent,  and  disafibction  to  the  government — in  lbs  Isst 
two  years  the  oflke  of  the  attorney-gpeneral,  I  may  say,  has  been  a  sinecnre.  Tberv 
has  been  only  a  single  prosecution  for  an  offence  of  this  nature  during  t^ 
whole  of  the  last  year.  Government  takes  no  credit  for  leni^ ;  there  has  been 
no  prosecution,  because  the  crime  of  ^ition  did  not  exist.  In  ]840-U2-3-4i»teo 
to  this,  and  seriously  consider  it — there  were  1,257  persons  oommitted  on  ehsr^ 
of  seditious  and  riotous  offences.  In  1843-4-5,  only  124  persons  were  oommitted  m> 
charged,  instead  of  1,257  ;  while,  in  the  last  year,  I  believe  there  was  not  one.  In 
1845,  there  were  422  persons  sentenced  to  transportation  less  ^kan  in  1842.  lo  the 
last  three  years  there  were  1,701  persons  santenccd  to  traiispmtation  less  than  io  the 
three  preceding  years.  This  haa  been  during  a  period  of  eompvative  abuadaoee, 
and  low  prices.  Is  it  possible  to  resbt  the  inference  that  employment,  low  priec»« 
comparative  abnndanoe,  contribute  to  the  diminution  of  crime  f  Mow,  these  are  gnst 
social  advantages ;  I  will  not  say  they  have  been  promoted  by--I  say  only  tbey  !■*« 
been  concnmnt  with,  the  diminution  of  protection  t»domestie  indnstxy-^^encwnsal 
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witli  cotnparative  abundance.  Well,  have  these  advantages  been  purchased  by  any 
serious  detriment  to  that  g^eat  interest  whose  welfare  ought  to  be  one  of  the  first  ob- 
jects of  our  concern — the  agricultural  interest  f  Protection  has  been  diminished.  I 
hare  been  the  object  of  repeated  accusation  and  attack,  for  diminishing  it ;  and  deeply 
should  I  regret  if  those  great  social  advantages  to  which  I  have  referred  had  been 
accompani^,  in  consequence  of  that  diminution  of  protection,  with  any  serious  in- 
jury to  agriculture.  Let  us  take  the  four  great  articles,  in  respect  of  which  there 
has  been  a  diminntion  of  protection.  Foreign  flax  has,  for  many  years,  been  admit- 
ted at  a  very  low  duty  into  this  country.  What  duty  remained  we  remitted  last  year. 
There  is  now,  thererore,  a  perfectly  unrestricted  import  of  foreign  flax.  In  18*24, 
the  duty  on  flax  was  £10  14ff.  6d.  per  ton.  It  is  now  absolutely  nothing.  The  re- 
dQctioQ  having  taken  pUce,  what  was  the  effect  on  the  price  of  flax  ?  1  he  price  of 
fine  flax  in  Belfast  market  in  1843,  was  658.  to  70f. ;  in  1844,  it  was  63«.  to  68«. ; 
in  1845,  from  65s,  to  68^. ;  and  in  January,  1846,  the  present  month,  the  price  of 
Irish  flax,  fine  Irish  flax,  in  the  Belfast  market,  was  from  70^.  to  80s.  There  was  no 
mluction  when  made  that  caused  so  much  alarm,  and  by  the  alarm  did  injinry  at  first, 
and  which  it  was  prophesied  would  do  so  much  injury,  as  the  removal  of  the  absolute 
prohibition  on  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle.  The  permission  to  import,  at  a 
very  low  rate,  foreign  cattle,  foreign  sheep,  and  foreign  swine,  was  accompanied  with 
many  predictions — predictions  that  serious  loss  and  injury  would  be  inflicted  on  the 
agricultural  interest — and  it  was  said  that  we  should  deeply  regret  the  day  those 
chan^  were  made,  and  the  panic  that  would  arise.  Now,  has  serious  injury  been 
sustained  by  that  reduction  P  There  was  before  that  absolute  prohibition,  and  there 
13  now  the  admission  of  foreign  cattle  at  a  very  low  rate ;  and  I  must,  on  this  qttes~ 
tion,  first  of  all,  admit  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  importation.  I 
want,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  that  concurrently  with  increase  in  importati<fn,  there 
has  been  increase  in  the  price  of  the  articles.  In  1844,  there  were  imported  2,800 
oxen  and  cows,  and  in  the  eleven  months  of  the  year  1845,  ending  with  November, 
there  were  no  less  than  15,000  imported,  showing  a  very  great  increase.  Have  prices  » 
in  this  country  been  affected  either  in  a  corresponding  degree,  or  in  any,  by  this  large 
importation  ?  In  1844,  the  contract  price  for  the  victualling  stores  in  the  navy  for 
^alt  beef,  was  £3 :  18:  2;  the  contract  price  entered  into  for  the  navy,  in  Decern^ 
ber,  1845,  was,  I  regret  to  say,  £6:8:8.  The  salt  pork  that  was  contracted  for  in 
1844,  was  £3 :  15:  10  a  tierce ;  and  in  1845,  it  was  £6,  I2s.  The  contract  price  for 
fresh  b^  for  the  navy,  in  1844,  was  £1:14:9;  the  contract  price  in  1845,  was 
£2:2: 2.  Now,  all  this  increase  in  price  was  concurrent  with  increased  importation. 
One  prophecy,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  was,  that  there  would  be  an  importation  into 
this  country  of  3,500,000  pig<(,  and  that  the  price  of  salt  pork  would  De  immensely 
reduced;  but  look  at  the  price  of  salt  pork  rising  from  £3: 15:  10  to  £6:  12:  4, 
and  I  think  about  4,000  swine  have  been  imported.  There  was  no  article  last  year 
that  caused  so  much  alarm  as  lard,  'fhe  duty  was  then  taken  off.  In  1840,  there 
were  97  cwt.  of  foreign  lard  imported  into  this  country.  In  1842,  the  duty  was  re- 
duced from  84.  to  2s,  a  cwt.,  and  there  were  then  imported  48,312  cwt ;  in  1844, 
76,000  cwt.  were  imported ;  and  in  1845,  the  importation  had  reached  above  80,000 
ewt.  And  what  has  been  the  price  of  domestic  lard  at  Belfast  during  that  period  f 
In  1844,  it  was  48«.  a  cwt.  ;  in  1845,  it  was  67s. ;  and  in  January  of  the  present 
jear,  notwithstanding  the  increase  caused  by  this  importation,  the  price  has  risen 
from  48*.  in  1844,  to  62*.  There  is  only  one  other  article  of  great  importance  which 
has  been  seriously  affected  by  the  reduction  to  which  I  shall  recur,  and  that  is  the 
srticlc  of  wool.  We  proposed  in  1844,  that  the  duty  upon  foreign  wool  should  be 
altogether  annihilated— that  there  should  be  no  duty.  It  was  certainly  more  in  depu- 
tations than  in  this  House  tiiat  any  objection  was  strenuously  urged  to  the  reduction ; 
but  ceitainly  there  were  untii-ipations  of  great  loss  to  the  wool-grower  from  the  re- 
<iuction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  wool.  Here  again  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  imports.  In  1842,  there  were  45,880,000  lbs.  of  foreign  wool  brought  into  this 
marlLet ;  in  1844,  65,790,000  lbs. ;  and  in  ten  months  of  the  last  year  I  am  bound  to 
arfrait  there  has  been  no  less  than  65,216,000  lbs.  of  foreign  wool  brought  in,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reduction  of  the  duty.  Now,  what  has  been  the  reduction  in  the  price  P 
in  1842,  the  price  of  Southdown  wool,  wiien  there  was  a  duty  upon  foreign,  was  lid  ^ 
of  long  wool,  lOJ.;  in  1 843  the  price  of  Southdown  was  11  ^d.,  of  long  wool,  lid;  ia 
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1844  the  price  of  Southdown  was  Is,  2d,,  and  of  long  wool  Is,  2d,  also.  Id  Decemb^ 
1845,  eighteen  months  after  the  total  reduction  of  the  duty,  the  price  of  8outbdo«| 
wool  rose  from  1  Id,,  the  price  in  1842,  to  U,  4^.  The  average  price  in  Decemb^ 
1845,  of  Southdown,  was  Is.  4d.,  and  of  long  wool  Is,  2d,  Such  have  been  the  effec^ 
of  this  reduction,  made  in  1 842,  so  far  as  domestic  agriculture  is  concerned.  I  think,  i 
far  as  we  have  had  experience  within  the  last  four  years,  I  have  shown  that,  by  lii 
removal  of  protection,  domestic  industry  and  the  great  social  interests  of  the  couoti; 
have  been  promoted;  crime  has  diminished,  and  morality  has  improved.  I  ct 
bring  the  most  conclusive  proof  that  the  public  health  has  been  improved,  yet  \k 
national  trade  has  been  extending,  our  exports  have  increased ;  and  this — aod 
rejoice  in  it — has  been  effected,  not  only  without  serious  injury  to  those  ioteral 
from  which  protection  was  withdrawn,  but  I  think  I  have  shown  that  it  has  beci 
concurrent  with  an  increase  in  the  prices  of  those  articles.  Now,  it  is  right  I  sboui 
state,  that  notwithstanding  the  conviction  which  this  experience  has  brought  lion 
to  my  mind,  yet  my  decided  impression  was,  that  on  otlier  grounds  the  charged 
considering  the  change  in  the  present  Corn-law  ought  not  to  Imve  devolved  upon  on 
TMs  I  was  firmly  resolved  upon,  that  I  could  not  this  session,  on  tbe  motion  of  tfa 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Villiers),  for  the  consideration  of  the  Oom-laws — I  could  vk 
with  these  convictions,  which,  sa^  as  you  will,  I  cannot  withstand,  have  met  tiu 
motion  with  a  direct  negative.  Now,  Sir,  let  ri^  again  repeat  that  1  claim  no  creJi 
whatever  for  having  drawn  my  conclusions  from  abstract  reasoning.  My  cou?ictk>i 
has  been  brought  about  by  observation  and  experience;  and  I  could  not,  witlt  tbk 
conviction,  have  undertaken  the  defence  of  the  Corn-laws,  either  upon  tbe  pabiifl 
ground  that  this  country  being  highly  taxed,  the  continuance  of  protection  «« 
necessanr,  or  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  labouring  clav^ 
that  high  prices  should  continue  as  a  guarantee  of  high  wages ;  and  I  could  not  haTi 
undertaken  it  upon  the  ground  that  the  removing  protection  from  domestic  iodusti^ 
must  necessarily  paralyse  commerce,  lower  prices,  and  undermiue  our  nstiooi 
^prosperity.  But  this  I  wish  most  ardently — I  wish  to  have  the  opportunity  v 
frankly  stating  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  honoured  me  upon  so  many  occa^osi 
with  their  confidence,  that  I  can  continue  this  contest  no  longer — ^that  they  mint 
devolve  the  duty  of  maintaining  protection  upon  other  persons,  who  can  sddiue 
better  arguments  in  its  favour  than  I  can.  I  doubted  whether  it  would  not  ba«t 
been  advantageous  if,  in  another  parliament,  this  question  should  have  beeo  ei<o- 
sidered ;  but  it  would  have  been  my  bounden  duty  to  have  committed  tbe  defeoMi 
if  a  defence  were  undertaken,  of  protection  to  other  hands  more  able  to  maintain  tk 
conflict.  I  should  have  wished,  I  say,  that  another  parliament  should  have  had  u 
opportunity  of  considering  this  question ;  but  there  did  occur,  during  the  course  d 
the  last  autumn,  that  which  precluded  me  from  taking  the  course  which  would  biw 
been  most  agreeable  to  my  personal  feelings.  A  great  calamity  befell  ns,  tbe  lioitft 
of  which  it  was  difficult  to  divine,  the  consequences  of  which,  though  felt,  it  d»7 
still  be  diflScult  to  describe.  There  occurred  a  great  vbitation  of  providence,  ex* 
tending  not  to  Ireland  only,  but  Great  Britain,  America,  and  many  paru  of  tbe 
world;  and  we,  her  Majesty^  servants,  constituting  the  government  of  Uiis  coodot, 
were  called  upon  to  consider  what  should  be  done  to  lessen  the  calamity?  Then 
appeared  to  be  a  great  and  a  pressing  danger,  and  it  was  our  duty  towardi  oor 
sovereign  and  towards  the  country  to  meet  that  danger.  If  it  was  advisable,  fnxo 
the  pressure  of  the  deficiency  to  take  immediate  measures,  it  would  have  been  im* 
possible,  with  our  conviction  of  the  necessity,  to  abstain ;  with  our  oonrictioot.  ve 
could  not,  consistently  with  the  duty  we  owed  to  the  sovereign  and  the  couotiy.  i> 
we  had,  indeed,  pretended  apprehensions  of  a  scarcity  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an 
alteration  in  the  Com -laws,  nothing  could  have  been  more  base  or  dishonest  thso  to 
have  taken  such  a  step;  but  you  shall  have  tbeopportunity  of  judging  of  tbe  tDoiir<4 
upon  which  I  and  others  have  acted,  and  you  shall  determine  wheuier  or  no,  with  (be 
information  we  were  in  possession  of,  we  were  not  justified  in  drawing  tbe  codc1»|^ 
that  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  the  existing  com merciai  system.  My  own  opioi^o 
was  founded  upon  the  evidence  which  I  shall  now  adduce ;  and  it  was  impossible,  np)<j 
that  evidence,  to  come  to  any  other  opinion.  The  advice  which  I  individually  olTenu 
at  an  early  period— so  early  as  in  the  month  of  November,  was  to  meet  tbiseoiei^>^y 
by  a  suspension  of  the  import  duties  on  foreign  com.    I  came  to  that  cooeiovoo; 
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ad  I  was  adduced  to  advise  that  unusual — not  unprecedented,  bnt  I  admit  nnnsual — 
onrse,  upon  the  following  considerations.  I  will  proceed  first  to  an  explanation  of 
lie  circumstanoes  under  which,  early  in  December,  the  government  was  temporarily 
iissolved,  and  under  which  the  government,  as  now  constituted,  resumed  office. 
Phere  are  two  important  periods  in  giving  that  explanation,  to  which  I  must  draw 
ttention — first,  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  Ist  of  November,  1846,  and 
be  6th  of  November;  and,  second,  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  25th  of 
iovember  and  the  6th  of  December.  I  propose  to  read  consecutively  the  informa- 
ion  that  was  received  from  different  parts  of  this  country  and  the  Continent  which 
tppeared  to  me  to  justify  the  conclusion  to  which  I  came,  both  in  the  early  part  of 
lovember,  and  towards  the  close  of  that  month  and  the  beginning  of  the  following 
Booth.  I  will  give  the  date  of  each  letter  that  I  shdl  quote;  but,  of  course,  the 
etters  which  were  received,  subsequently  to  the  6th  November,  can  form  no  justifi- 
ation  of  the  advice ;  but  though  I  shall  give  the  date  of  each  letter,  I  will  not  divide 
be  evidence  into  two  periods,  but  I  will  give  the  whole  of  it  consecutively.  The 
tisea^  which  affected  the  potato  crop  in  this  country  was  al^o  felt  in  other  parts  of 
be  world ;  and  there  were  in  other  parts  of  Europe  apprehensions  of  scarcity.  For 
ostaoce,  the  resident  agent  of  the  government,  writing  from  Poland,  on  the  22nd 
if  October,  said — **  The  cost  of  articles  of  food  is  stated  to  be  higher  than  it  has 
leen  since  1813  and  1814.  The  unfavourable  results  of  the  harvests  in  Podolia, 
Uthoania,  Gallicia,  the  German  Baltic  provinces,  preclude  the  hope  of  foreign  aid. 
Xo  alleviation  of  the  general  distress  is  expected  before  next  autumn.*' 

In  a  letter,  dated  the  14th  of  December,  Colonel  Wynford,  writing  from  Riga, 
ttys — **  The  supply  of  rye  and  rye-flour  sent  from  St.  Petersburg  is  insufficient  for 
the  relief  of  the  Livonians,  and  discontent  prevails/' 

From  Prussia  we  rec^ved  the  following.     On  the  10th  of  November  the  Minister 
»f  the  interior  informed  Lord  Westmoreland  that  the  potato  disease  had  been 
observed  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.     From  Belgium,  dated  the 
24th  of  September,  '*  the  chambers  sanctioned  the  proposal  of  the  government  to 
prohibit  export,   and  permit  import.*'    Egypt,  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1845, 
prohibited  exportation  of  all  com  arriving  an  Alexandria  after  that  day.     Turkey 
prohibited  the  export  of  all  grain  from  the  ports  of  Anatolia  and  her  Asiatic 
provinces  from  the  27th  of  August,   1846,   to  harvest  time  in   1846.     Sweden 
prohibited  the  export  of  potatoes  from  the  16th  of  October  until  the  next  harvest. 
There  was,  indeed,  at  this  period  a  general  apprehension  of  scarcity  of  provisions 
extending  from  Sweden  to  Egypt,  and  from  Kiga  to  Turkey,  and  measures  were 
taken  to  stop  their  exportation,  and  for  excluding  us  from  some  of  our  usual  sources 
of  supply.     With  regard  to  England  and  Scotland,  this  is  a  part  of  the  information 
which  reached  the  government.    It  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  James  Graham  by  a 
great  salesman  in  London,  who  deals  largely  in  the  retail  part  of  his  business — the 
rate  of  potatoes.    Bnt  I  should  first  state,  that  the  earliest  account  I  received  of  the 
(Hsease  in  the  potato  crop  was  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  it  was  estimated  that 
the  crop  had  almost  entirely  failed.    The  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  just  referred 
▼rote,  on  the  11th  of  Angust,  as  follows: — ^'  Being  myself  a  large  g^wer,  some 
vears  to  the  extent  of  300  acres,  in  Kent,  where  I  farm,  am  also  a  salesman  in 
London,  and  having  been  engaged  largely  in  the  retail  part  of  the  business,  can  give 
tn  opinion.    I  received  a  letter  on  the  1st  instant  from  my  agent  at  Ash  near  Sand- 
wich, stating  that  the  crops  were  blighted  in  that  neighbourhood  the  same  as  in 
October  last  year  (it  was  then  only  partial  in  East  Kent.)    On  Tuesday  last,  I  went 
down  by  the  Dover  eight  o'clock  train.     On  my  arrival  there,  I  immediately  drove 
all  roond  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandwich,  Ash,  Wingham,  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  found  the  whole  of  the  crop,  early  and  late,  not  excepting  the  cottagers'  gardens, 
were  bemg  entirely  destroyed.     On  my  return,  I  could  trace  it  by  the  side  of  the 
whole  line  to  Tonbrige.     Have  since  looked  over  the  tops  that  come  as  covering  on 
that  arttele  to  the  diflhrent  markets,  and  find  they  are  all  affected.    On  Tuesday  last, 
I  paid  a  visit  to  my  farm  at  Maidstone,  and  found  it  had  made  fearful  destruction 
there,  and  returned  by  way  of  Gravesend.     All  were  alike  affected.     The  same 
«veofo^  I  went  to  East  and  West  Ham,  in  Essex.    Amongst  the  large  growers, 
f^ond  It  was  juat  appearing.    Friday,  I  went  to  Leytonstone  and  neighbourhood. 
AU  f*  ^nr  A  «* 
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That  letter,  then,  contained  conclusive  proof  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  gentlemss, 
the  potato  crop  in  Kent  was  seriously  injured.  The  next  letter  is  in  reference  to  tB^; 
state  of  Lancashire,  and  was  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  chaplain  to  the  Hoaseof 
correction  at  Preston,  dated  the  2drd  of  October: — **  It  is  too  certain  that  tb« 
potato  crop  in  this  part  of  the  country  will  be  a  serious  failure.  I  have  obtained 
information  from  tiie  districts  extending  as  far  as  Rufford  and  Crustoo  on  the 
south,  the  Fylde  country  and  Blackool  on  the  west,  and  Lancaster  on  the  north; 
and  from  all  quarters  of  the  accounts  speak  of  great  injury  to  the  crops,  though  the; 
vary  as  to  the  extent  of  it.  My  information,  verbal  and  written,  has  eome  from 
scientific  agriculturists,  from  practical  farmers,  and  from  dealers.  Those  among 
the  first-named  who  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  facts,  estimate  the  loss,  ts  it 
exists  now,  at  more  than  two-fifths.  But  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  ao  rapid, ici 
its  presence  so  universal,  that  it  is  Impossible  to  conjecture  what  may  be  the  amount 
of  the  defalcation  by  Christmas." 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wood,  chairman  of  the  excise,  who,  writing  on  the  2nd 
December  from  Yorkshire,  thus  addressed  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exebequer:— "You 
will  regret  to  hear  that  the  potato  disease  has  now  manifested  itself  in  the  most 
extensive  manner  in  this  district.  Potatoes  were  selling  ten  days  since  at  2«.  to  2«.  6^. 
a  bushel  of  70  lbs.,  in  York.  Yesterday,  the  same  weight  sold  at  U.  2iL,  owioe 
to  the  farmers  bringing  an  extra  quantity  to  market.  I  have,  consequently,  boil 
several  pits  opened  on  this  estate,  and  1  fear  that  before  Christmas  we  shall  not  have 
a  Bound  one;  what  the  poor  are  to  live  on,  I  cannot  guess.  I  know  you  will  he 
anxious  to  have  accurate  information,  and  therefore  have  ventured  to  give  you  thU 
account." 

From  Scotland,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  thecoantr 
of  Dumfries,  which  gave  us  as  unfavourable  ao  account  as  any  I  bad  seen  from  th^ 
part.  Mr.  Hope  Juhikitone,  writing  on  the  22nd  November,  says — ^^  I  am  sonr  to 
say,  that  in  so  lar  as  my  own  observation  has  gone,  the  disease  appears  to  be  pro- 
gressing. I  have  to-day  examined  a  large  quantity  of  potatoes  grown  on  some  of 
the  best  and  dryest  soils  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  have  not  found  one  potato  in 
twenty  untainted,  while  three-fourths  are  quite  unfit  for  human  food.  These  han 
been  carefully  housed,  and  have  never  been  exposed  to  damp  since  they  were  taken 
out  of  the  ground.     In  Dumfries- shire  also  the  decay  is  going  on  rapidly." 

These  were  the  accounts  which  reached  me  in  the  months  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber with  respect  to  the  extent  of  this  disease  in  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Now  as  to 
the  accounts  from  Ireland,  because  the  pressure  appeared  to  be  the  greatest  in  that 
country,  the  people  there  chiefiy  subsisting  upon  potatoes.  It  is  diflScult  to  estimate 
the  numbers  who  subsist  upon  potatoes.  J^ut  here  is  the  report  made  to  the  govera- 
ment,  presented  by  Mr.  Lucas,  who  was  member  for  Monaghan,  Sir  R.  Routh,  sod 
Professor  Kane.  They  say  that  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  Irish  popalatioo 
that  live  exclusively  upon  potatoes,  includes,  certainly,  four  millions.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  calamity  which  threatened  the  subsistence  of  not  less  than  four  miliiosi 
in  Ireland  that  the  government  had  to  provide  against.  Now,  first  I  will  read  to  the 
House  the  information  which  came  to  us  from  the  chief  authority  in  Irelaad— the 
lord-lieutenant,  who  remitted  to  us  every  day  the  principal  information  which  be 
received.  It  was  the  duty  of  my  right  hon.  friend  and  myself  to  read  the  reports 
thus  received,  and  to  that  duty  we  did  devote  many  anxious  days  and  nights.  1 
will  not  refer  to  the  detailed  reports  received  in  great  numbers  from  Ireland.  Thfj 
were  neariy  all  concurrent;  but  I  will  state  at  once  the  impressions  of  the  chief 
authority,  and  the  eommunications  which  he  made  to  the  government.  I  will  begin 
vri th  the  17th  October,  when  Lord  Ileytesbury  writes  to  the  secretary  of  states 
'^  Even  if  the  crops  should  turn  out  to  be  as  bad  as  is  aow  apprehended,  it  is  not 
thought  that  there  will  be  any  immediate  pressure  in  the  market.  There  will  he 
enough  saved  for  immediate  oonsumption.  The  evil  will  probaUy  not  be  felt  io  ail 
its  intensity  till  towards  the  month  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  spring.  1  s<n 
assured  that  there  is  no  stock  whatever  of  last  year's  potatoes  in  the  country.^ 

So  deep  was  the  impression  of  danger  made  on  him  who  was  chiefly  reaponable 
for  guarding  against  any  cabmity,  that  hardly  a  day  passed  that  he  did  not  reiterate 
these  statements.  All  I  ask  now,  after  the  accusations  which  have  been  brought 
against  me,  is,  that  I  may  place  upon  record  the  evidence  on  which  I  have  icted 
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There  may.  perhaps,  now  he  no  dangler;  but  if  you  are  to  judge  of  our  motives,  ttie 

real  question  at  issue  is,  what  were  the  apprehensions  which  responsible  men  were, 

at  that  time,  inclined  to  entertain?    On  the  20th  of  October,  Lord  Heytesbury 

writes  again — ^^  Our  accounts  continue  to  be  of  the  most  discouraging  nature.    They 

are  regularly  transmitted  Co  Sir  James  Graham^s  office.    One  of  the  most  embarrass* 

iog  circumstances  attending  the  disease  is,  that  potatoes  dug  up  to  all  appearance 

perfectly  sound,  afWr  a  short  time  beg^n  to  decay,  and   very  soon  rot  altogether. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  decisive  opinion  as  to  the  j 

aiDouDt  of  the  calamity."  j 

Go  the  24th,  he  writes — ^^  From  the  accounts  which  reach  us  I  should  be  inclined 
tosaj  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  has,  in  some  localities,  been  checked;  but  I 
dare  not  lay  too  great  a  stress  upon  this ;  for  we  constantly  receive  satisfactory  ' 

reporu  of  the  state  of  the  potatoes  when  dug,  and  learn,  a  few  days  after,  that  they  j 

hafc  all  ri>tted  in  the  pits.     It  is  this  insecurity  that  forms  our  greatest  difficulty.  I 

We  do  not  know«  and  cannot  know,  the  extent  of  the  evil.'^ 

Od  the  27th,  he  says — ^'  We  are  most  aniious  for  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Cabinet  upon  the  state  of  the  potato  crops  in  Ireland ;  the  reports  from  various 
country  gentlemen  and  public  bodies  continue  to  be  of  so  alanning  a  nature  that  it 
seems  desirable  that  something  should  be  done,  if  it  be  only  to  tranquillize  the  publia 
mind,  aod  diminish  the  panic.  Everything  is  rising  rapidly  in  price ;  and  the  people 
begin  to  show  symptoms  of  discontent,  which  may  ripen  into  something  more. 
Should  we  be  authorized  in  issuing  a  proclamation  prohibiting  distillation  in  grain? 
This  is  demanded  on  all  sides.'' 

On  die  8th  November,  in  answer  to  a  letter  written  by  mv  right  hon.  friend, 
inqujrii^  how  it  was,  if  the  danger  were  so  great,  that  he  had  replied  to  the  lord 
inajror  of  Dublin,  that  tb^^  was  no  immediate  apprehension,  he  writes  again — **  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  I  did,  in  my  answer  to  the  lord  mayor,  say  that  there  was  no 
iBUDsdiate  pressure  in  the  market;  but  you  roust  not  give  too  wide  a  meaning  to 
that  observation,  which  had  reference  merely  to  his  demand  that  the  exportation  of 
gnuD  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  porta  immediately  thrown  open.  My  meaning 
vaa,  that  there  was  nothing  so  pressing  as  to  require  us  to  act  without  waiting  for 
the  decision  of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown.  But  the  danger  may  be  upon 
OS  before  we  are  aware  of  its  being  near;  for,  as  I  said  in  a  former  letter,  the  sud- 
den decay  d  the  potatoes  dug  up  in  an  apparently  sound  state,  sets  all  calculations 
at  defiance.  Some  precautionary  measures  must  be  adopted,  and  adopted  promptly ; 
for  there  is  danger  in  delay.  As  the  digging  of  the  potatoes  advances,  we  see  it 
noreelcariy ;  aad  I  regret  to  say,  that  professor  Lindley,  when  he  took  leave  of  me 
yesterday,  told  me,  that  he  doubted  very  much  whether  the  potatoes  would  keep 
through  the  winter." 

On  the  nth  November,  the  Lord*lieu tenant  says — "The  accounts  we  receive 
of  the  progress  of  the  potato  harvest  from  the  oonstabularv  are  still  very  unsatis- 
factory; but  those  from  the  resident  magutrates  are  rather  less  unfavourable.'' 

But  then  mark  the  postscript — *'  Sinee  this  letter  was  written,  later  reports  haive 
been  submitted  to  me,  in  which  even  the  resident  magistrates  now  appear  to  be  ef 
opinion  that  the  disease  is  extending,  and  the  evil  much  greater  than  they  had 
insgined  it  to  be.  The  heavy  rains  of  the  last  few  days  have  dona  infinite  mia- 
thief." 

And  in  the  last  letter  from  the  Lord- lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  I  shall  read  to 
500,  dated  November  17ih,  he  says — **  The  disease  progresses  apparently  unchecked 
byany  of  the  precautions  adopted;  and  the  ill-intentioned  lea\e  nothing  undcme  to 
irritate  and  exasperate  the  people.  A  very  bad  spirit  prevails  in  many  of  the  pro- 
▼inecs.  If  we  had  to  deal  only  with  a  short  crop,  we  might  ealculate  with  some 
<^;i«e  of  certainty  upon  the  time  when  the  pressure  would  be  felt;  but  bow  re^ 
spott  aay  oalealatton  when  the  potatoes  are  perishing  in  the  pits  ?  When  the  evil 
^y  of  asareity  does  come,  it  will  probacy  come  with,  iearful  rapidity.  We  must 
Mt  aDoW'  amvelvea  to  ba  taken  by  surprise." 

Such  bsing  the  aecouats  received  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  disease,  I  do 
bope  ^  those  vriio  may^  have  been  disposed  to  blame  us  will  be  inclined  to  make 
attowaaee  far  the  leelings  o£  those  who^e  duty  it  was  to  be  watch iag,  day  by  day, 
^  V«Qgiist  oC  Ibif  ealami^,  ta  be  forecaatiag  the  prospects  of  the  futuna,  aod  to 
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be  considering  what  were  the  means  of  precaution  which  ought  to  be  adopted.  Yon 
may  say,  this  is  our  own  official  information ;  but  reports  reached  ns  from  other 
quarters — from  gentlemen  wholly  unconnected  with  the  gOTemment — and  I  coold 
produce  thousands ;  but  I  will  talce  those  only  to  which,  perhaps,  the  greatest  im- 
portance should  be  attached.  Here  is  a  letter  from  Uie  secretary  of  the  royal 
agricultural  society  in  Ireland.  He  says — *'  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  an  extract  fron 
a  Dublin  morning  paner,  which  will  give  you  a  correct  account  of  the  oieasiiTCi 
which  the  council  of  the  society  have  adopted  respecting  the  prevailing  disease  in 
the  potato  crop.  I  beg  leave  also  to  state,  that  when  T  issued  a  ciretilar,  about  a 
month  since,  to  the  secretaries  of  about  120  local  societies,  in  connexion  with  the 
central  one,  I  got  several  answers  from  persons,  stating  that  the  disease  was  not  then 
apparent  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood ;  but  I  have  since  received  letlere  frofa 
most  of  them,  stating  that,  upon  digging  the  crops,  they  found  the  disease  in  almost 
every  quarter ;  and  I  may  safely  say  at  present,  that  there  is  not  a  county  in  Ireland, 
that  is  not,  more  or  less,  afiPected  by  it.  I  shall  barely  add,  Sir,  that  the  grcetest 
panic  appears  to  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  community ;  and  those  who  know  the  eoonlry 
best,  are  most  puzzled  how  to  act.  One  thing,  however,  I  think,  is  certain,  thai 
enough  has  already  transpired  to  justify  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  measorea  oa 
the  part  of  the  public  and  the  government.*' 

I  will  now  taxe  some  letters  from  gentlemen  connected  with  Ireland,  bat  stiQ 
unconnected  with  the  government.  Lord  Monteagle  savs — "Take  it,  however,  ax 
the  least,  I  do  not  recollect  any  former  example  of  a  calamitous  failure  beio^  any- 
thing near  so  great  and  so  alarming  as  the  present  Generally,  we  have  seen  the 
means  of  carrying  our  people  forward,  at  least,  till  summer  approacheis  and  till  wi 
were  within  two  or  three  months  of  the  new  crop.  The  case  is  verr  diflbrent  itow; 
and,  in  some  places,  I  know  not  how  the  peasantry  will  get  through  the  winter  in 
yerj  many  cases." 

The  Duke  of  Leinster  presided  at  a  meeting  in  Dublin,  on  the  Slst  of  October,  at 
which  the  following  resolutions  were  agreed  to : — *'  That  the  comnoittee  do  reapect- 
fuUy  represent  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  that  it  has  now  been  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt  that  famine,  and,  consequently,  pestilence,  are  immediately  imminent,  laoleM 
the  government  shall,  without  hesitation  or  delay,  take  the  most  prompt  measaras  to 
provide  for  the  people,  and  to  on^anize  means  for  the  distribution  of  support  in  eneh 
locality  throughout  the  land.  That  we  respectfully  call  upon  his  excellency  the  loord* 
lieutenant  forthwith  to  order  the  ports  of  Ireland  to  be  opened  for  the  ioiportatioa 
of  Indian  com,  rice,  and  other  articles  suite«l  for  human  food.'* 

I  have  also  a  communication  from  Lord  Clare,  which  contains  similar  expreanons. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  this  disorder  in  the  potatoes,  we  sent  to  IreUnd — not 
trusting  altogether  to  th^  reports  which  we  had  received — two  gentlemen  of  the  high- 
est  eminence,  who  must  be  knnwn  to  almost  evei^  member  of  this  llooae — Dr. 
Lindley,  professor  of  botany,  and  Dr.  Lvon  Playiair.  They  were  entirely  nneonnectisd 
with  Ireland;  and  they  were  to  found  their  opinions  upon  what  they  saw.  They 
went  to  Ireland ;  thev  travelled  through  several  counties;  and  when  th^  retnnned. 
they  requested  that  they  might  meet  me.  My  right  hon.  friend  and  I  bad  an  isrter* 
view  with  Dr.  Lindley ;  and  the  result  of  that  interview  was  so  alarming,  that  w 
desired  Dr.  Lindley  and  Dr.  Playfair  to  leave  upon  record  their  impresttoos.  Ac« 
cordingly,  they  addressed  a  letter  to  us,  on  the  15th  November,  to  the  follovkig 
effect : — **  During  our  stay  in  Ireland,  we  carefully  examirted  such  official  papers  as 
were  transmitted  to  us  from  the  castle.  We  consulted  persons  acquainted  with  ttia 
facts  of  the  disease.  We  visited  the  district  lying  between  Dublin  and  Drogheda. 
and  inspected  various  potato  fields  and  stores  in  the  counties  of  DaUin,  liooth, 
Meath,  Westmeath,  and  a  part  of  Kildare.  Judging  from  the  evidence  thoa  ool. 
lected,  and  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  England,  we  can 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  one-half  of  the  actual  potato  crop  of  IreUnd 
is  either  destroyed,  or  remains  in  a  state  unfit  for  the  food  of  man.  We,  noreovcr, 
feel  it  our  duty  to  apprise  you  that  we  feel  this  to  be  a  low  estimate.  We  would  now 
add,  melancholy  as  this  picture  is,  that,  in  all  probability,  the  late  rainy  weather  bat 
rendered  the  mischief  yet  greater.  It  is  also  necessary  to  direct  yoer  attentioo  to 
the  quantity  of  seed  potatoes  which  must  be  reserved  for  the  coming  year,  if  tlw 
cultivation  of  this  plant  is  to  be  persevered  in.    We  can  state  that,  on  an  avenge. 
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one-eighth  of  the  crop  is  required  for  planting  the  same  quantity  of  ground ;  so  that, 
ID  fact,  only  three-eighths  of  the  crop  can,  in  our  view,  be  at  the  moment  assumed 
to  be  aTailable  for  fi>od." 

I  am  now  stating  the  particular  circumstances  which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
^OTemroent ;  and,  in  doing  so,  the  House  must  bear  in  mind  that  I  refer  to  two 
periods — the  first  interval  comprising  what  occurred  between  the  1st  and  6th  of  No- 
vember, and  the  second  interval,  what  occurred  between  the  25th  of  November,  and 
the  6th  of  December ;  and  those  who  dissented  from  my  opinion  in  the  cabinet, 
must  recollect  that  any  letters  or  reports  received  since  the  6th  of  November,  can 
have  no  bearing  whatsoever  upon  the  advice  which  I  gave  between  the  1st  and  6th 
of  November.  The  letters  and  reports  only  which  have  a  bearing  upon  that  advice, 
are  those  which  were  received  prior  to  the  6th  of  November.  Those  letters  referred, 
many  of  them,  to  the  state  of  the  crop  on  the  continent ;  many  of  them,  also,  to  the 
state  of  the  crop  in  England ;  and  some  of  them  to  the  crop  in  Ireland.  The  cab- 
inet met  several  times  between  the  31st  of  October  and  the  6th  of  November.  On 
the  1st  of  November,  recollect,  there  was  no  agitation,  and  no  petidons  had  been 
presented.  It  appeared  to  me,  however,  that  the  reports  received  from  the  lord- 
lieutenant — ^that  the  example  of  fireig^  countries — ^that  the  example  of  Belgium^ 
which  had  cleared  the  market  of  Liverpool  almost  in  one  day,  and  had  caused  a  rise 
of  75  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  rice — rendered  it  the  duty  of  the  government  to  take 
ft  step,  which  was  not  without  a  precedent,  and  either  by  an  order  in  council,  or  by 
calling  parliament  togetHer  within  a  fortnight,  to  remove  for  a  time  all  restrictions 
apon  the  importation  of  foreign  com.  That  was  the  advice  I  gave  on  the  Ist  of 
November.  I  was  perfectly  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  of  issuing  an  order  in 
ri^ancil.  The  period  was  a  critical  one.  There  was  an  advantage  in  issuing  an 
order  in  coancil,  for  time  would  thus  have  been  saved ;  and  I  was  prepared,  as  the 
bead  of  the  government,  to  take  that  responsibility.  I  did  not  insist,  however,  upon 
the  order  in  council;  for  I  was  equally  prepared  to  call  parliament  together 
immediately,  and  to  advise  the  removal,  for  a  limited  period,  of  alt  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  com.  I  did  not  consider  it  any  objection  that  the  temporary 
removal  of  those  restrictions  might  compel  a  reconsideration  of  the  tariflf.  My 
sdvice  at  that  period  was  not  followed.  Three  only  of  nny  colleagues  concurred 
io  the  view  which  I  took,  and  we  separated  on  the  6th  November ;  I  reserving 
|o  myself  the  rteht  of  again  calling  the  cabinet  together,  in  the  hope  that 
if  the  alarm  which  I  apprehended  should  be  confirmed  by  subsequent  occurrences, 
the  advice  which  I  gave  would  bo  followed  at  a  later  period.  Now,  so  far  as 
I  was  personally  concemed,  that  was  the  period  for  me  to  have  tendered  my  resigna- 
tion. I  can  truly  say  that  if  I  did  not  tender  it  at  that  time,  it  was  purely  from 
public,  and  not  from  private  considerations.  I  was  met  as  a  minister  by  great  diffi- 
culties ;  but  I  felt  it  my  bounden  duty  to  adhere  to  my  post,  and  not  to  evade,  as  I 
might  have  done,  those  difficulties  with  which  I  was  beset.  I  might  have  said, 
"^My  opinion  has  been  overraled  by  a  great  majority.  Three  only  of  my  colleagues 
take  the  same  views  that  I  do,  and  I  cannot  consent  to  incur  the  responsibility  of 
continuing  in  office."  That  was  the  course  which  1  might  have  adopter!.  I  resolv- 
ed, however,  not  to  abandon  my  post.  The  cabinet  was  reassembled  on  the  25th  of 
^^ovember.  I  confess  that  the  information  received  in  the  interval  had  not  in  the 
^lightest  degree  diminished  my  apprehensions.  In  the  meantime  we  had  taken,  with 
^he  ananimoas  concurrence  of  the  cabinet,  extraordinary  steps ;  we  had  appointed  a 
commission  to  inquire  and  to  take  precautionary  measures  against  a  sudden  occurrence 
"^distress.  We  had  appointed  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries  in  Ire- 
^d,  and  had  taken  steps  also  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fever,  which  is  so  frequently  the 
'^ottqnence  of  distress.  On  the  25th  November,  then,  it  became  necessary  to  consider 
^bat  should  be  the  instmctions  to  be  issued  to  the  commission.  Those  instructions 
vere  determined  on,  and  received  the  assent  of  the  cabinet.  I  stated  at  that  time  that  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  issuing  of  those  instmctions  was  inconsistent  with  the  deter- 
mination to  maintain  untouch^the  present  Com -law.  I  could  not,  therefore,  consent 
^the  giving  instructions  to  take  precautionary  measures  against  scarcity,  and  against 
f«Ter,  the  consequence  uf  scarcity,  without  reserving  to  myself  the  entire  power  of 
P^P<»in?  other  measures  for  relieving  that  scarcity.  The  instmctions  were  issued, 
M  again  I  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  groveroment  the  aame  measure 
lM~Vox.,T[V. 
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which  I  brought  forward  on  the  Ist  of  November — that  is,  the  siuipeiMioD  of  tlie 
duties  upon  foreign  corn,  either  by  an  order  in  council  or  by  the  sanction  of  piriia* 
ment.     At  that  period,  however,  my  position  was  entirely  changed.    I  had  ftdnied 
the  same  measure  on  the  1st  of  November ;  but  the  lapse  of  time,  the  iocresse  of 
agitation,  and  other  circumstances,  had  materially  affected  my  position.    1  )r» 
overruled  in  the  cabinet  at  the  earlier  period,  when  it  could  have  been  done  more 
natundly  and  more  effectiudly.     I  felt  that,  by  the  pressure  of  circumsuuiee^  loy 
position  was  now  changed.     The  noble  lord  opposite  bad  in  the  interval  wiitteo  hii 
letter ;  and  I  admit,  giving  him  credit  for  the  best  intentions,  that  it  was  a  leuer 
which,  after  what  had  passed  in  the  cabinet,  materially  affected  my  position,  if 
the  order  hi  council  had  been  issued  on  the  1st  of  November,  it  would  have  bceo  the 
order  of  a  united  cabinet,  the  act  would  have  appeared  as  one  which  was  adopted  by 
a  united  body,  and  under  the  sense  of  a  great  necessity.     We  should  have  aoticipat- 
ed  agitation — it  would  have  been  Impossible  to  attribute  it  to  fear— it  would  have 
had  the  appearance  of  taking  a  natural  and  reasonable  precautioD>-I  will  aot  »J 
against  a  great  calamity,  but — ^against  the  possibility  of  a  great  calamity.    It  wss 
impossible  for  me,  and  for  those  who  agreed  with  me,  after  receiving  the  letter  I 
liave  read  from  Drs.  Lindley  and  Playfair,  not  to  feel  justified  in  adopting  precau- 
tionary measures,  even  if  they  should  afterwards  prove  to  be  unnecessary.    But  I 
felt  on  the  26th  of  November  that  nothing  but  the  support  of  a  united  goveroaxnt, 
after  that  letter  of  the  noble  lord,  would  give  me  the  chance  of  bringing  tbis  matter 
to  a  successful  issue.     I  should  then  appear  to  have  adopted  the  measure  becsose 
it  was  recommended  by  the  noble  lord.     His  letter  was  dated  on  the  22od  of  Nov* 
ember ;  the  cabinet  met  on  the  26th ;  and  the  public  impression  would  have  b»a 
that  the  act  of  the  26th  of  November  was  but  a  servile  adoption  of  the  course  recoo- 
mended  bv  the  noble  lord.     Still,    notwithstanding  this  total  alteration  of  my 
position,  I  would  not  have  abandoned  the  post  of  danger  if  I  had  been  supported  br 
a  united  cabinet.    But  that  was  not  the  result  of  our  deliberations.    It  was  mj  pais* 
ful  duty  to  differ  from  one  for  whom  1  have  felt  the  sincerest  friendship — for  wko»e 
public  and  private  character  I  felt  and  still  feel  the  highest  respect — T  mean  mx 
noble  friend.  Lord  Stanley.     The  whole  of  these  deliberations  passed  in  the  moit 
entire   and    cordial  amity;    but    bis    view,   of  course   sincerely   adopted,  sAff 
mature  deliberation,  was  a  persuasion  that  the  danger  was  greatly  magDific4 
and    that   there  was   no   necessity  for   the   suspension   of  these   laws.     Tbsl 
was    his   opinion.      My  noble    friend   stated    not  only   that   a  suspension  va* 
not  necessary,  but  be  thought  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  reconsideratloD  ofj 
the  Com -law.     I  wish  to  give  my  noble  friend  full  credit  for  having  formed  bt>| 
opinion  with  perfect  honesty  both  of  thought  and  purpose;  but  my  opinion  diffeftd 
fmm  his.    I  thought  that  there  was  a  perfect  justification  at  the  time  for  eitrtor> 
dinary  measures,  and  that  the  adoption  of  extraordinary  measures  would  compel  tbe 
reconsideration  of  the  Corn-law.     My  noble  friend  was  not  the  only  member  of  tb^ 
administration  who  would  have  refused  me  the  inestimable  aid  of  his  counsel  and 
his  support ;  and  that  being  the  case — believing  as  I  did  that  his  resignation  nould 
be  followed  by  that  of  others — thinking  that  under  such  circumstancea  the  atteoip^ 
to  settle  the  question,  which  I  thought  to  settle,  would  fail,  and  that  I  should  uiil 
after  having  made  new  combinatiims,  and  that  I  should  be  compeUed  to  offer  vor«r 
terms  than  the  interests  in  question  were  entitled  to  claim  at  my  hand,  I  felt  it  io 
be  my  duty,  not  being  supported  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  my  colleagues,  hunibhi 
to  tender  to  her  M^jesty  my  resignation.    That  resignation  her  M^esty  was  ples5ed 
to  accept ;  and  as  my  late  colleagues  were  not  themselves  prenared  to  carry  oo  w 
government,  her  Majesty,  of  her  own  choice,  sent  for  the  noble  lord.    The  oobk 
lord  undertook  the  task  of  forming  an  administration — I  believed  then  that  I  vs^ 
in  the  situation  of  a  private  member — that  I  was  reduced  to  the  ranks,  and  thsi  1 
was  at  entire  liberty  to  act  on  the  su|apgestions  of  my  own  conscience;  and  I  dooo^ 
hssitate  to  say  that  in  that  capacity  I  would  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  prDaii>u 
the  settlement  of  this  question.    The  duty  of  adjusting  would  then  have  been  lei  I 
to  the  noble  lord,  and  in  my  capacity  of  a  private  member  I  repeat  that  Iwoald  h^H 
dune  all  I  could  to  facilitate  a  fair  and  final  settlement  of  the  question.    I  remsiof^l 
under  the  impression  that  my  functions  had  ceased  until  SaturdaT*  the  20ib  uj 
December.    On  Thursday,  the  18th,  it  was  intimated  to  me  by  her  Mijesty  that  lU 
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Doble  lord  had  nndertaken  the  duty  of  forming  an  admiiiistratioD,  and  on  the  19th 
I  received  a  gracions  communication  from  her  Majesty  stating  that,  as  my  reUtion 
to  her  Majesty  was  about  to  terminate,  she  wished  again  to  see  me,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  a  final  farewell ;  and  Saturday,  the  20th  of  December,  was  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  Upon  waiting  on  her  Majesty — having  heard  through  the 
coiutesy  of  the  noble  l<Hd  that  he  had  found  all  his  efforts  to  form  an  administration 
were  in  vain — ufion  waiting  on  her  Majesty  she  w&s  pleased  to  inform  me,  that  so 
far  from  my  taking  my  final  leave,  she  was  obliged  to  demand  of  me  that  I  should 
withdraw  my  oflSar  of  resignation.  Her  Mi\jesty  had  understood  from  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  had  differed  from  me  that  they  were  unprepared  to  form,  and  did 
not  advise  tbtf  formation,  of  a  government  on  the  principle  of  the  existing  protective 
iystem.  That  the  noble  lord,  having  undertaken  the  formation  of  a  government, 
bad  failed,  from  causes  which  it  is  unnecessary  forme  to  notice;  and  the  noble  lord 
laving  signified  to  her  Majesty  that  he  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  form  a  govern- 
meot,  her  Mi^esty  requested  that  I  should  not  persist  in  the  tender  of  my  re* 
sigoatioo.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  1  informed  her  Majesty  on  the  instant, 
and  withoQt  a  moment's  hesitation,  that  the  noble  lord  having  failed,  and  the 
colleagues  with  whom  I  had  heretofore  acted,  not  thinking  it  advisable  to  form 
an  administration,  I  did  inform  her  Majesty  on  the  instant,  that  I  would  return 
to  town  as  Iter  Majesty's  minister — that  I  would  withdraw  my  resignation,  and 
iaform  my  eol leagues  of  my  determination,  and  urge  them  to  assist  me  in  carnr-' 
iog  on  the  business  of  the  country.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  meet  them  in  the 
capacity  of  the  minister  of  the  Grown,  and  to  submit  to  them  the  measures  I  pro* 
yiseX  to  bring  before  parliament.  My  noble  friend  at  once  expressed  the  regret 
he  felt  that  he  could  not  co-operate  with  me  in  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which 
1  was  pieaed ;  but  mv  colleagues  generally  thought  it  was  their  duty  to  assist  me 
in  the  antuoas  task  I  had  umlertuken.  I  have  now.  Sir,  stated  to  the  House  the 
cireumitanees  under  which  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  tender  my  rttignation,  and  also  the 
drettmstances  nnder  which  I  again  returned  to  office.  SiiPl  have  given,  on  the 
esHieat  day  oo  which  it  is  possible,  notice,  that  it  is  my  intention,  on  the  part  of  the 
gnveroment,  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  measures  connected  with 
the  eomniereial  and  financial  affairs  of  the  country.  My  firm  determination  is  not 
to  anticipate  discussion.  I  know  that  the  information  I  have  given  must  be  imper* 
feet— 1  know  that  it  may  give  rise  to  some  misconception,  and  that  I  must  ask  for  a 
Miipeosion  of  the  judgment  of  the  House ;  but  my  desire  is  to  disconnect  a  great 
political  question  from  the  mere  personal  and  party  one ;  to  keep  my  explanation, 
io  far  as  it  refers  to  personal  matters,  distinct  from  the  great  question  itself,  and  my 
bformation  therefore  is  necessarily  imperfect.  Therefore  I  do  hope,  that  after 
bsving  leferred  to  the  evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  government,  although  many 
■sjT  think  that  the  conclusions  to  which  I  and  others  have  come  as  to  the  danger 
kive  been  cironeous,  I  advise  them  not  to  be  too  confident,  as  we  have  yet  seven 
Booths  to  pass  before  a  new  supply  of  food  can  be  obtained  for  the  people.  I 
ntneinber  tbe  accounts  that  have  been  latelv  coming  in ;  but  I  ask  the  House  not  to 
fcnn  too  precipitate  a  conclusion  that  the  danger  has  passed.  It  is  not  so.  Sir,  I 
tnist  I  may  have  satisfied  some  of  those  who  tnink  the  conclusions  were  erroneous, 
tkst,  at  least,  the  advice  was  honest,  for  advising  a  resort  to  extraordinarv  measures. 
8ir,  you  can  hardly  estimate  what  a  painful  position  it  is  for  those  whose  publio 
duty  requires  them  to  take  precautions  against  so  fearful  a  calamity  as  famine.  I 
MB  ehaiged  with  treason  against  the  agricultural  interest — treason,  indeed,  it  would 
^  if,  with  my  deep  conviction  and  solemn  impressions  of  the  position  in  which  the 
•oQotry  was  placed,  I  subjected  the  agricultnral  interest  to  the  odium  of  claiming 
protection  against  the  hazard  of  scareity— of  calling  for  votes  of  public  money  for 
pnrehamig  oats  and  other  grain,  while  at  the  same  time  I  resisted  on  their  part  any 
rdaiation  f^  protective  duties.  Why,  there  are  some  points  in  which  you  could  not 
t^bly  resut  ic  I  take  the  law  as  it  applies  to  the  introduction  of  Indiaa  com. 
It  is  in  a  moat  anomalous  state,  because  the  present  amount  of  duty  on  Indian  com 
<iepeiids  on  the  price  of  barley.  There  is  no  connection  between  them.  There  is 
BO  reason  why  u  should  rise  and  fall  with  the  price  of  barley.  Suppose  a  pro* 
P<«tieD  had  been  made  at  the  meeting  of  pariiament  for  the  admission  of  Indian 
«»ni,  what  would  be  the  cons^qnenoe  ?     Suppose  the  worst  of  things  arise  ia 
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Ireland,  which  I  anticipate  as  possible,  which  I  am  afraid  is  probable,  what  woiiU 
be  the  feeling  with  regard  to  the  great  agricaltnrar interests  of  this  cottatrft  if  !.& 
member  of  it,  had  positively  refused  to  make  the  slightest  relaxation  in  tn«  law  ? 
But  this  I  tell  you,  to  touch  the  Com -law  in  some  slight  point,  like  that  of  lodiaa 
com,  would  be  dangerous  to  it.     I  thought  it  would  be  unjust  to  relax  it  upon  one 
article,  and  to  confine  it  to  the  nobler  species  of  grain,  oats  and  wheat.    Sir,  I  would 
rather  keep  the  law  intact  and  refuse  to  admit  Indian  com,  than  come  down  to  the 
House  with  such  a  proposition,  and  refuse  to  relax  the  duties  on  other  descriptions 
of  grain.     I  recoUect  the  notice  given  by  the  hon.  member  for  Winchester,  which 
was  brought  forward  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  agricultural  interest.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  relax  the  law  in  that  instance,  and  refuse  it  in  the  others?  Sir,  I  venture 
to  think  that  it  would  be  impossible,  consistently  with  the  true  interests  of  agricnl- 
ttire,  to  take  such  a  step.    Sir,  I  have  felt,  as  I  said  before,  that  when  after  the  severe 
labour  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  almost  every  hour  of  tbe  recess  was  de> 
voted  to  calculating  the  chances  that  might  result  from  the  disease,  and  to  collecting 
evidence  on  the  subject,  night  and  day,  and  adopting  precautions  against  the  possi- 
bility  of  the  calamity  which  might  result  from  such  a  state  of  the  erop^l  felt  it 
rather  hard  to  find  myself  the  ol^ect  of  aeeusations  that  I  was  unfaithful  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  or  to  any  special  and  peculiar  interest.     I  cannot,  of  ooorse. 
but  recollect  the  repeated  manifestations  of  great  eonfidence  which  I  have  at  varioos 
times  experienced —those  manifestations  cannot  be  without  their  effect  on  mj  mind — 
but  notwithstanding  those  nuinifestations  of  confidence,  the  constant  repetition  of 
those  observations  to  which  I  have  adverted,  of  those  accusations  that  I  have  heeo 
unfaithful,  renders  it  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  allude  to  them.     I  have  over 
and  over  again  attempted  to  define  the  relation  in  which  I  conceived  myself  to  stand 
with  respect  to  party,  to  my  country,  and  to  my  Sovereign,  and  it  is  necessary  that  1 
should  again  describe  that  relation.    I  see  it  over  and  over  again  repeated,  that  I  am 
under  a  personal  obligation  for  holding  the  great  office  which  I  have  the  booour  to  j 
occupy.    I  see  it  ove^and  over  a^n  repeated,  that  I  was  placed  in  that  position  I 
by  a  party,  and  that  the  party  which  elevated  me  io  my  present  position  is  powcrfal 
enough  also  to  displace  tne.     I  see  constantly  put  forth  allusions  to  the  power  of 
those  men  to  remove  me  from  office.     I  am  afraid  that,  with  respect  to  holding 
the  office  that  I  hold,  there  is  a  verv  material  difference  between  the  extent  otl 
the  obligation  and  the  amount  of  the  penalty.     I  am  not  under  an  obligatioa 
to  any  man,  or  to  any  body  of  men,  for  being  compelled  to  submit  to  the  sacri- 
fices which  I  have  submitted  to,  and  to  undergo  the  official  duties  and  labours  wbich 
I  have  undertaken.     I  do  not  underrate  the  distinction  and  impoNance  of  the  po9i- 
tion ;  but  let  us  understand — and  I  am  speaking  not  for  mvself,  but  for  the  mai«T 
honourable  men  who  have  preceded  oie  of  different  parties — )ei  us  understand  vrhmi 
is  the  nature  of  the  obligation  we  owe  for  being  placed  in  office.     As  I  said  before. 
I  do  not  undervalue  the  distinction  and  the  powerwhich  are  attached  to  the  occnpa- 
tion  of  that  office;  but  what,  I  ask,  is  its  real  value?     It  does  not  constat  in  thej 
power  of  distributing  honours,  or  conferring  appointments.     That  power,  it  is  true. 
IS  inseparable  from  the  office  of  prime  minister,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it 
without  injuring  its  authority ;  but  the  power  of  ^ving  the  highest  rewards  and  the 
highest  offices,  is  constantly  accompanied  by  the  invidious  duty  of  selection,  andthei 
disappointment  of  those  who  may  not  have  been  selected.    For  my  part,  I  valuei 
power  not  one  farthing  for  any  such  privilege.     I  have  served  four  sovereigns  ;' 
George  III.,  and  his  three  successors.    In  the  reign  of  George  III ,  the  office  whio>i 
I  held  was  so  subordinate,  that  it  vras  impossible  my  services  could  have  attnctcd 
his  notice ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  I  also  served  his  three  successors — George  IV..  u^ 
Regent  and  King,  King  William  IV.,  and  Queen  Victoria;  and  during  the  mg-r« 
of  those  sovereigns,  it  has  been  my  fate  to  hold  some  of  the  highest  offiees  in  the 
state.    I  served  each  of  those  sovereigns  at  critical  times  and  in  critical  circuir:  - 
stances— I  did  so  with  constant  trath  to  each,  and  I  constantly  said  to  each  of  tbo*^ 
sovereigns  that  there  was  but  one  favour,  but  one  distinction,  one  reward  wbich  I| 
desired,  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  offer  me — namely,  the  simple  acknowledgmtnt  J 
on  their  part,  that  I  had  been  to  them  a  loyal  and  faithfnl  minister.     I  have  now 
statetl  my  view  of  the  obligations  which  are  conferred  on  those  in  power;  hut  V  r 
jne  remark  that  there  is  that  valuable  privilege  in  power,  that  it  gives  cooatant  ax  J^ 
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ikToimble  opportanities  for  exertion ;  and  affords  great  facilities  to  the  holder  of  it 
to  render  bis  country  service,  according  to  his  sense  of  the  public  good.    That,  in 
my  mind,  constitutes  the  real  value  of  official  power ;  and  I  can  say  with  truth,  that 
I  iuTe  never  abnsed  that  power  fbr  any  unworthy  object.    I  have  tried  to  use  it  for 
the  promotion  of  the  public  interests  and  the  advancement  of  the  public  good.    I 
Q9ed  it  for  the  public  advantage,  and  in  doing  so  I  cannot  charge  myself  with  any  con* 
dact  at  variance  with  the  true  and  comprehensive  policy  of  a  conservative  minister. 
Sir^  I  do  not  think  it  at  variance  with  conservative  policy,  that  I  and  my  colleagues 
have  attempted  to  repair  the  disasters  of  Oabul — ^that  we  have  attempted  to  infuse 
into  tlie  Indian  army  that  spirit  which  bad  been  checked  by  the  defeats  and  misfor- 
tnnes  of  Affghanbtan.     Nor  do  I  think  it  inconsistent  with  true  conservative  policy, 
that  I  have  laboured  to  assuage  that  feeling  of  anhnosity  which  for  a  long  time  pre- 
Tailed  between  this  country  and  another  powerful  and  great  nation  ;  and  I  cannot 
ibinlL  that  this  paragraph  in  the  speech  of  the  sovereign, — "  The  convention  con- 
eluded  with  France  in  the  course  of  last  year,  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of 
the  sUre*trade,  is  about  to  be  carried  into  immediate  execution  by  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  two  powers  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  ray  desire  that  our  present 
ttnion,  and  the  good  understanding  which  so  happily  exists  between  us,  may  always  be 
employed  to  promote  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world.** 
I  caxiDot,  t  repeat,  think  it  inconsistent  wit  I)  true  conservative  policy,  that  we 
should  be  enabled  to  insert  that  paragraph,  and  that  we  should  be  engaged  in  trying 
to  eSiuse  the  recollections  of  the  exploits  of  both  countries  in  war,  or  extracting  from 
those  recollections  every  thing  which  savours  of  bitterness ;  that  we  should  be  trying 
to  engage  in  a  rivalry,  not  in  exploits  on  the  field  of  blood,  but  in  an  honourable 
competition  for  the  advancement  of  commerce  and  civilization,  and  the  improvement 
oftbe  social  condition  of  the  people.    It  is  not  inconsistent  with  true  conservative 
policy,  that  we  should  increase  the  trade  of  the  country  by  removing  restrictions ; 
oor  h  it  inconsistent  with  sound  conservative  policy,  that  we  should  r^ace  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  country  whilst  we  increased  its  revenue.     It  is  not,  in  my  mind,  incon- 
sistent with  true  conservative  policy,  that  we  have  extinguished  agitation  and 
discouraged  sedition,  not  by  stringent  coercive  laws,  but  by  encouraging  the  idea 
amongst  the  great  body  of  tbe  people,  that  we,  the  rich  and  powerful,  are  willing  to 
take  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  the  public  burdens,  and  to  remove  those  burdens 
from  the  people  so  far  as  it  is  possible.     Sir,  believe  me,  to  conduct  the  government 
of  this  country  is  a  most  arduous  duty;  I  may  say  it  without  irreverence,  that  these 
aneient  institutions,  like  our  physical  frames,  are  ^^  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.** 
It  is  no  easy  task  to  ensure  the  united  action  of  an  ancient  monarchy,  a  proud  aris- 
tucrsev,  and  a  reformed  constituency.  I  have  done  every  thing  I  could  do,  and  have 
thought  it  consistent  with  trne  conservative  policy,  to  reconcile  these  three  branches 
oftbe  state.     I  have  thought  it  consistent  with  true  conservative  policy,  to  promote 
10  rnneh  of  happiness  and  contentment  among  the  people  that  the  voice  of  disaffec- 
tion should  be  no  longer  heard,  and  that  thoughts  of  the  dissolution  of  our  institutions 
slKHiki  be  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  physical  enjoyment.     These  were  my  attempts, 
sod  I  thought  them  not  inconsistent  with  true  and  enlarged  conservative  policy. 
These  were  my  objects  in  accepting  office— it  is  a  burden  too  great  for  my  physical, 
sod  far  beycmd  my  intellectual  structure ;  and  to  be  relieved  from  it  with  perfect 
honour  would  be  the  greatest  favour  that  could  be  conferred  on  me.    But  as  a  feel- 
iog  of  honour  and  strong  sense  of  duty  require  me  to  undertake  those  responsible 
functions,  I  declare,  sir,  that  I  am  ready  to  incur  these  risks,  to  bear  these  burdens, 
sod  to  front  all  these  honourable  dangers.     But,  sir,  I  will  no|  take  the  step  with 
oiatilated  power  and  shackled  authority.    I  will  not  stand  at  the  helm  during  such 
tohpestoous  nights  as  I  have  seen,  if  the  vessel  be  not  allowed  fairly  to  pursue  the 
course  which  I  think  she  ought  to  take.     I  will  nut,  sir,  undertake  to  direct  the 
course  of  the  vessel  by  the  observations  which  have  been  taken  in  1842.     I  will 
reserve  to  myself  the  marking  out  of  that  course ;  and  I  must,  for  the  pyblic  interest, 
claioi  for  myself  the  unfettereid  power  of  judging  of  those  measures  which  I  conceive 
*ill  be  better  for  the  country  to  propose.    Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  the  minister  of 
Koglaod ;  but  while  I  have  the  high  honour  of  holding  that  office,  I  am  determined 
to  bold  it  by  no  servile  tenure.     I  will  only  hold  that  office  upon  the  condition  of 
iKing  oosbackled  by  any  other  obligations  than  those  of  consulting  the  pi)blic  inter- 
ests, and  of  providing  for  the  public  safety.     Address  agreed  to. 
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COMMERCIAL  POLICY.— CORN-LAWS. 
Janvabt  27,  1846. 

SiB  RoBEBT  Pb£l  moYcd  that  the  House  do  refloWe  itaelf  ioto  a  oommUlee  of  tlK 
whole  House,  on  the  Customs  and  Corn  Importation  Acts,  and  that  so  much  of  ber 
Majesty's  Speech  as  reUted  thereto,  he  rererred  to  the  same  committee. 

'I'he  House  then  went  into  committee,  and  the  required  portion  of  her  Majesty's 
S])eech  having  heen  read — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said:  Mr.  Greene,  whatever  opinion  may  be  ultimatdiy  fonned  I 
with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  proposal  which  I  am  about,  on  the  part  of  her  Mt- 
jesty's  government,  to  submit  this  night  to  the  consideration  of  parliament,  I  to 
confident  that  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  task  which*  it  devolves  upon  me  to  perform,  I 
and  the  great  magnitude  of  the  interests  which  are  concerned,  will  eosare  me  that  j 
patient  and  indulgent  attention  without  which  it  would  be  wholly  impossible,  eitbcr 
with  satisfaction  to  myself  or  to  the  public  interests,  to  discharge  the  duly  wkich  I 
have  undertaken.    I  am  about,  in  pursiuince  of  the  reeommeiidatioii  oootaioMl  in  i 
her  Migesty's  Speech  from  the  Throne,  advised  by  her  reapoosiUe  servaats— I  sn 
about  to  review  the  duties  which  apply  to  many  articles,  the  produce  and  maan^ 
ture  of  other  countries.     I  am  about  to  proceed  in  the  assumption  adopted  in  that 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  that  the  repeal  of  prohibitory,  and  the  relaxation  of  |^  , 
tective  duties  is  in  itself  a  wise  principle.     I  am  about  to  proceed  on  the  assanpiioo 
that  protective  duties,  abstractedly  and  on  principle,  are  ooen  to  objection— that  iIk 
policy  of  maintaining  them  may  be  defended— but  that  there  must  be  shown  to  be 
special  considerations,  either  of  public  policy  or  of  justice,  to  vindicate  the  nuus* 
tenance  of  them.     I  am  about  to  act  upon  the  presumption  that  during  the  Uit  I 
three  years  there  has  been  in  this  country  an  increased  productiveneas  of  reveove.  j 
notwithstanding  the  remission  of  heavy  taxation;  that  there  has  been  an  inereawd 
demand  for  labour;  that  there  has  been  an  increased  commerce;  tliat  there  has  ben 
increased  comfort,  contentment,  and  peace  in  thi&  country.    I  do  not  aay,  tliat  tboe 
l^reat  blessings  have  necessarily  been  caused  by  any  particular  policy  which  jvo 
nave  adopted;  but  this  I  say,  that  the  enjoyment  of  these  inestiinable  benefits  bai 
been  at  least  concurrent  with  your  legislation — that  the  policy  acted  on  has  b«ra 
sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Commons — the  policy,  I  mean,  of  repealing  probibitort 
and  reducing  protective  duties — that  I  am  not  now,  therefore,  by  carrying  oat  ihit 
policy,  about  to  call  upon  the  House  of  Commons  to  recede  from  any  course  vfaicb 
It  has  taken.    It  is  a  policy  which  has  received  its  deliberate  and  repeated  ssD^ 
lion ;  and  if  it  has  been  productive  of  public  good,  it  will  be  perfectly  consi&teot 
with  the  course  hitlierto  pursued  to  persevere  in  that  policy.     At  the  same  time« 
in  advising  the  continued  application  of  these  principles,  I  am  not  about  to  disiv- 
gard  this  other  recommendation  in    her  Majesty's  Speech,   namelx,  that  in  (be 
adoption  of  principles,  however  sound,  we  should  not  be  unmindful  of  the  pnUie 
credit;  and  that  we  should  take  care  not  to  cause  any  permanent  loss  to  the  poblir 
revenue.    That  other  recommendation  also— that  in  the  application  of  aonnd  piiv* 
ciples  we  should  act  with  so  much  of  caution  and  forbearance  as  not  injurioDslT  to 
anect  any  of  the  great  interests  of  the  country — will  not  be  neglected  by  oie 
Above   all,   I  trust,    that  the  recommendation  of  her  Miyesty — the  confideoct, 
rather,  expressed  by  her  Majesty — that  this  great  subject  will  receive  the  just  sini 
dispassionate  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons,  will  be  justified  by  the  nsnlt. 
I  have  already  stated,  in  answer  to  the  question  put  to  me  by  the  hoa.  member 
for  Somersetshire  (Mr.  Miles),  that  I  do  not  contemplate  asking  the  House  of  Coid- 
roons  to  pronounce  tu-night  any  opinion  U|)on  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  prnpov) 
I  am  about  to  submit  to  the  House.    It  is  the  wish  of  her  Majesty*!  gcvanmeor, 
that  the  whole  of  these  proposals  should  be  deliberately  and  dispaaaionately  coo- 
It  may  be  possible  that. I  am  about  to  affect  so  many  interests,  that  lI 
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sidered.  It  may  be  possible  that. I  am  about  to  affect  so  many  interests, 
may  unite  in  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  ra»h  and  improTident  scheme,  and  ought  M 
■once  to  be  discouraged.  If  that  be  the  prevailing  impression  on  the  part  of  tbo*« 
who  are  about  to  relinquish  the  supposed  benefit  of  protection,  nothing  will  be  motf 
easy  than  on  the  first  night  when  we  approach  the  serious  coosideFation  of  tbe 
.question,  io  invite  the  House  to  put  upon  record  their  approbation  of  some  priadpir 
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contrary  to  my  propositiob;  to  meet  my  projiosition  at  the  outset  with  some  such 
refolutton,  for  instance,  as  this — not  that  protection  to  any  particular  branch  of 
izxliistry  is  advisable,  but  to  re^oNe  on  a  large  and  comprehensive  principle — that 
protection  to  domestic  industry  is  in  itself  goorl,  and  ought  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
legislature;  It  may  happen,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  conclusion  drawn  by  this 
UoQ9e,  and  by  the  conntry  may  be,  that,  considering  all  the  difficulties  of  this  great 
qoestion,  considering  the  variety  of  opinions  which  exist,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  contest  which  has  long  existed,  and  which  I  fear  will  long  continue,  unless  a 
sadsfactory  and  real  adjustment  take  place — ^it  may  be  that  even  those  who  dissent 
from  particular  parts  of  the  great  scheme  which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  the  notice 
of  the  House  may  be  disposed  to  accept  it  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  coun- 
try may  prooonnoe  this  opinion — *'  Upon  the  whole  this  is  not  an  unjust,  unequitable, 
or  unwise  adjustment,  and  rather  than  continue  a  perpetual  conflict,  we  are  ready 
to  receive  this  as  a  settlement."  If  this  be  the  conclusion  to  which  the  general 
opinion  of  the  reasonable  and  intelligent  of  all  classes  shall  tend,  in  that  case  I 
shall  have  the  confidence  of  ultimate  success.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  said  before, 
if  you  touch  so  many  interests  by  the  application  of  that  great  principle,  that 
protective  duties  are  not  in  themselves  abstractedly  good,  and  ought  to  be  relin- 
qfllsbed— ^all  those  interests  should  unite  in  opposition  to  my  proposition — ^tn  that 
<^e,  another  fate  will  await  it,  and  the  sooner  it  is  disposed  of  the  better  will  it  be 
fur  the  pnbKe  interests.  Sir,  that  principle  to  which  I  have  referred,  namely,  the 
relaxation  of  protective  duties,  I  am  not  abottt  to  apply  to  any  one  particular  class. 
I  am  not  about  to  select  that  great  interest  connected  with  the  agriculture  of  the 
country,  and  call  upon  the  landowners  to  relinquish  protection,  unprepared  at  the 
mat  time  to  call  upon  other  protected  classes  to  relinquish  protection  also.  In  the 
confidence  that  the  principle  for  which  I  contend  is  a  just  and  a  wise  one,  I  ask  all 
protected  interests  to  make  the  sacrifice,  if  it  be  a  sacrifice,  which  the  application 
of  that  principle  will  render  necessary.  Sir,  the  House  is  aware  that,  during  the 
la«t  three  years,  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Customs  duties  has  been  submitted  to  the 
review  and  consideration  of  the  House.  In  the  year  1 842  it  was  my  duty,  as  the 
organ  of  the  government,  to  propose  a  great  change  in  the  then  existing  Customs  of 
the  country.  The  general  plan  upon  which  I  then  acted  was,  to  remit  the  duties 
npon  articles  of  raw  material,  constituting  the  elements  of  manufacture  in  this 
country.  The  principle  of  it  also  was  to  subject  in  general  manufactured  articles, 
the  produce  of  the  labour  of  other  countries,  to  duties  not  exceeding  20  per  cent. 
Kot  only  in  the  year  1842,  but  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  House  adopted  the  prin- 
crple  upon  which  it  acted  in  that  year.  Notwithstanding  the  apprehensions  of  a 
failing  revenue,  we  did  select  some  g^at  articles,  being  raw  materials,  for  the 
remiisioD  of  taxation.  In  1844,  we  r^uced  altogether  the  duty  on  wool.  In  1845, 
we  reduced  altogether  the  duty  on  cotton ;  and  there  hardly  remains  any  raw  mate- 
rial imported  from  other  countries  on  which  the  duty  has  not  been  reduced.  The 
manufacturers  of  this  country  have  now,  therefore,  an  advantage  which  they  have 
not  hitherto  possessed.  They  have  free  access  to  the  raw  materials  which  constitute 
the  immediate  fabric  of  their  manufactures.  I  am  entitled,  therefore,  to  call  on  the 
0)anu&eturers  to  relinquish  any  protecting  duties  they  may  still  enjoy.  I  think  there 
might  have  been  great  doubts  whether  or  not  you  might  not  have  continued  to 
derive  the  revenue  heretofore  derived  from  the  duty  on  the  import  on  cotton  wool, 
even  if  the  duty  which  existed  in  1844  had  been  continued.  But  the  House 
appeared  to  feel  that,  with  the  continuance  of  peace,  there  would  be  no  formidable 
competition  in  that  branch  of  our  manufactures.  They  disregarded  the  consideration 
of  some  /0OO,OOO  of  dC700,000of  revenue.  They  wished  to  establish  the  prosperity 
of  that  great  staple  manufacture  of  this  country — the  cotton  manufacture — on  some 
rare  and  certain  foundation;  and  they  willingly,  therefore,  consented  to  forego  an 
aorannt  of  duty,  so  easily  levied,  and  causing  so  little  complaint  from  the  gpreat  body 
of  the  people,  without  minute  inquiries  into  the  effects  of  the  duty ;  and  both  with 
rt^gaid  to  sheep*s  wool  and  cotton  wool  they  consented  to  the  abolition  of  the  duty, 
rah|eeting  the  opulent  classes  to  the  imposition  of  an  Income-tax,  out  of  eonsider- 
ttion  for  the  permanent  prosperity  of  our  manufactures.  Sir,  I  propose,  in  taking 
the  review  of  duties  still  existing,  to  which  we  are  invited  by  her  Majesty,  to  oon- 
tinoe  to  set  tipon  the  principle  which  this  House  has  sanctioned;  and  I  take,  in  the 
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first  iostance,  those  articles  of  raw  material  which  still  remain  subject  to  dotj.    I 
mean  to  deal  with  them  in  order  still  further  to  enable  me  to  call  on  the  nmnn^Mi- 
turer  to  relax  the  protection  he  still  enjoys.     Sir^  there  is  hardlj  any  other  article 
of  the  nature  of  a  raw  material  which  is  now  subject  to  dut^  except  tiulow,  and  per. 
haps  I  ought  to  add,  timber.    With  respect  to  tallow,  which  is  of  the  nature  of  s 
raw  material,  and  which  is  largely  used  in  many  manufactures  of  great  iniportanee 
to  the  comfort  of  the  great  body  of  the  peoplci  such  as  soap,  candles,  and  other 
articles,  I  propose  to  b^n  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  that  article.    Ruasin  Is  tfa« 
country  from  which  chiefly  our  import  of  tallow  is  derived.    We  import  also  some 
from  the  United  States.     At  present,  the  duty  on  tallow  is  Ss,  2d.  per  ewt.    TIm 
subject  was  adverted  to  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  on  the  tariff;  and  mainly 
with  a  view  to  our  own  interests,  but  partly  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging^  Rusia 
to  proceed  in  that  liberal  policy  of  which  I  trust  she  has  given  some  indicatioD.    I 
propose,  without  stipulation,  that  England  should  set  an  example  by  a  relaiLalion  of 
those  heavy  duties,  in  the  confidence  that  that  example  will  ultimately  prevail ;  that 
the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  consumers  will  soon  influence  the  action  of  govern, 
ments ;  and  that  by  our  example,  even  if  we  don^t  procure  any  immediate  reciprocal 
benefit,  yet,  whilst  by  a  reduction  like  that  we  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  hnpro^e 
oiu*  own  manufactures,  I  believe  we  shall  soon  reap  the  other  advantage  of  denvii^ 
some  equivalent  in  our  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, to  reduce  the  duty  on  tallow  from  3«.  2d.  per  cwt.  to  1<.  6</.      I  am  taking  the 
articles  which  are  of  the  nature  of  raw  materials.     Now,  with  respect  to  Umber:  I 
don^t  mean  to  except  the  duties  on  timber  from  the  review  I  am  about  to  andertake. 
We  have  admitted  timber,  the  produce  of  our  colonial  possessions,  to  be  imported  st 
a  nominal  duty ;  I  am  about  to  effect  domestic  interests  by  the  relaxation  of  protec- 
tive duties;  and  we  have  a  perfect  right,  I  think,  if  they  be  protected,  to  affeet  colo- 
nial  interests.     Timber  is  the  only  article  respecting  which  I  have  some  doubc    It 
is  a  very  difficult  question.    I  am  prepared  to  make  a  definite  proposal  with  respect 
to  every  other  article.     I  know  the  advantage  of  early  communication — that  commn- 
nication  shall  take  place — but  I  am  most  anxious,  in  effecting  reductions  of  the  duty 
on  timber,  to  ensure  to  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  the  whole  change.     The  course 
which  government  will  probably  take,  will  be  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  existiod: 
amount  of  duty,  where  it  shall  rest  a  certain  time  lower  than  at  present ;  the  reduc- 
tion  being  so  apportioned,  if  possible,  as  to  prevent  any  derangement  of  intemtl 
trade,  by  inducing  parties  to  withhold  the  supply  of  timber  in  the  hope  of  realizing 
a  large  amount  of  duty,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  as  the  importation  of  timber  frocn 
the  Baltic  partakes  in  some  respect,  from  the  nature  of  the  article,  of  a  monopoly,  to 
take  care  the  reduction  of  duty  should  be  an  advantage  not  so  much  to  the  producer 
as  to  the  consumer.     In  a  day  or  two,  after  the  opportunity  of  a  more  minute  ccKisi- 
deration  of  details,  the  intention  of  the  government  with  regard  to  timber  shall  be 
made  known.    The  subject,  I  have  said,  is  a  very  complicated  one ;  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  the  requisite  information,  as  it   is  absolutely  necessary   to   keep 
your  intentions  a  perfect  secret  before  you  announce  your  plan.    I  trust,  b^wevtr, 
the  House  will  be  satisfied  with  my^  general  expression  of  our  intention  to  niake 
a  gradual  reduction  of  the  duty  on  timber  spread  over  a  certain  number  of  yean ; 
but  three  or  four  davs  must  elapse  before  we  can  more  specifically  announce  our 
plan.     These  are  reductions  only,  they  are  not  the  repeal  of  duties  on  articles  <A 
the  nature  of  raw  material.     With  these  exceptions,  I  hardly  know  a  raw  matenal 
in  respect  of  which  there  will  remain  any  duty.     Having  now  taken  that  course. 
having  given  the  manufacturer  the  advantage  of  a  free  command,  without  any  im- 
post, of  the  raw  materials  which  enter  into  his  fabrics,  I  call  upon  the  manufacturers 
of  the  three  great  articles  which  enter  into  consumption  as  the  clothing  of  the  great 
body  of  the  community,  to  give  that  proof  which  I  am  sure  they  will  give  of  the  sin> 
cerity  of  their  convictions  as  to  the  impolicy  of  protective  duties,  by  consenting  to 
relax  the  protection  on  their  manufactures.   The  three  great  branches  of  manu&eture 
of  which  I  speak,  are  those  which  are  immediately  concerned  with  the  elotlnng  uf 
the  great  body  of  the  people — I  speak  of  the  linen,  the  woollen,  and  the  cotton  nMnu- 
factures.     I  ask  these  manufacturers  at  once  to  set  the  example  to  others  by  relax- 
ing, voluntarily  and  cheerfully,  the  protection  they  enjoy.  Sir,  an  hon.  friend  of  mine, 
^e  member  for  Dorsetshire—and  I  assure  him  I  shall  still  call  him  my  bon.  friend. 
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for  it  shall  not  be  nor  faalt  if  any  unfortanate  differences  on  political  subjects  in- 
terfere with  private  irieudships ;  without  any  of  the  reserves  and  restraints  which 
appear  to  embarrass  bim,  I,  therefore,  at  once  call  him  by  that  appellation  by  which 
I  hare  always  addressed  him — my  hon.  friend  expressed  a  hope,  being  Jealous 
of  the  expressions  in  the  speech,  that  the  small  interests  of  the  country  would  not  be 
forgotten.  My  hon.  friend  said,  *'  Her  Migesty  is  solicitous  that  the  great  interests 
of  the  country  should  not  be  injuriously  affected,  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  smaller 
iDterests."  Now,  I  do  not  mean,  in  this  review  of  the  Tariff,  to  subject  myself  to 
the  imputation  to  which  I  was  subjected  before.  I  mean  to  affect  great  interests, 
and,  if  possible,  to  treat  with  forbearance  and  consideration  the  smaller  interests.  I 
shall,  therefore,  fulfil  my  hon.  friend^s  views  and  gratify  his  expectations,  by 
vsuringhim  that  he  will  have  no  cause  to  complain  that  while  the  great  interests  are 
iffeeted,  the  smaller  interests  are  neglected.  For  instance,  in  dealing  with  the  clothing 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  I  shall  call  on  the  manufacturers  of  the  great 
articles  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen,  to  relinquish  that  protection  which  they  at 
present  enjoy;  but  with  regard  to  those  articles  which  are  made  up,  and  which 
coDwquently  employ  the  labour  of  the  industrious  classes  of  this  country,  I  shall 
propose  to  treat  them  with  more  forbearance,  and  to  continue  some  protective  duty. 
As  the  case  now  stands,  the  great  articles  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  such  as  calicoes, 
priots,  &c,.  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  importation ;  while  cottons  made 
up,  such,  for  instance,  as  cotton  stockings,  &c  ,  when  brought  from  abroad,  are  subject 
to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  With  respect  to  cotton  manufacture  generally,  which  is  now 
subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  I  propose  that  it  should  be  imported  duty  free;  and 
that  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  which  now  applies  to  the  manufactured  articles  of  cotton 
io  t  more  advanced  state,  I  propose  to  reduce  to  10  per  cent.  That  is  to  say, 
ihit  on  the  great  articles  of  cotton  manufacture,  which  constitute  the  articles  of 
elothing  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  there  wiU  be  no  import  duty;  while  the 
import  duty  on  cotton  articles  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  manufacture  will  be  10 
percent.  [A  Voice:  Take  it  idl  off:  interruption.]  The  only  favour  I  ask  is, 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  the  whole  of  the  plan,  without  any  inferences  being 
drawn  at  once  as  to  any  particular  parts.  I  may  have  to  make  qualifications — to  adopt 
precautions,  and  the  first  part  of  my  proposal  may  give  rise  to  erroneous  conclusions, 
unless  judgment  be  suspended  until  the  whole  is  explained.  All  I  ask,  therefuref 
is,  not  even  that  yon  should  suspend  your  judgment  to  a  future  day,  but  that  you 
sbodd  wait  until  I  conclude  my  observations.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  call  on 
the  manafacturers  to  set  this  example  of  relinquishing  protective  duties,  because, 
tceordiog  to  a  very  high  authority,  it  was  not  the  agnculturists,  but  the  manufac- 
turers, who  called  on  the  legislature,  in  the  first  instance,  for  protective  duties. 
It  was  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interest  which  set  the  example  of  reouiring 
protection;  and  it  is  therefore  btit  justice  that  they  should  set  the  example,  as  I 
doubt  not  they  cheerfully  will,  of  relinquishing  that  protection.  Nothing  can  be 
more  remarkable  than  the  observation  made  by  one  who  had  no  prejudices  in 
&voor  of  the  agriculturists.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  speaking  historically,  says — 
*'  Couotry  gentlemen  and  farmers  are,  to  their  great  honour,  of  all  people  the  least 
•abject  to  the  wretched  spirit  of  monopoly." 

I  am  speaking  now  of  the  origin  of  this  protection ;  and  at  any  rate  Dr.  Smith  was 
s  niQst  impartial  authority,  with  no  leaning  or  bias  towards  the  agriculturists.  S{)eak- 
iogasan  historian  he  states  what,  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  I  met  with,  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  repeating,  that  it  was  not  the  agriculturists  who  are  responsible 
for  the  restrictive  system,  but  the  manufacturers.  He  says : — ^*  Country  gentlemen 
ud  farmers  are,  to  their  great  honour,  of  all  people  the  least  subject  to  the  wretched 
sfiirit  of  monopoly.  Dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  they  cannot  so 
^^7  combine  as  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  being  collected  into  towns, 
sad  accustomed  to  that  exclusive  corporation  spirit  which  prevails  in  them, 
ttatarally  endeavour  to  obtain  against  all  their  countrymen  the  same  exclusive 
privilegie  which  they  generally  possess  against  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective 
tiiWB^  They  accordingly  seem  to  have  been  the  original  inventors  of  those 
festraiDts  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  which  secure  to  them  the  monopoly 
of  the  home  market.  It  was  probably  in  imitation  of  them,  and  to  put  themselves 
<M  A  level  with  those  who  they  found  were  disposed  to  oppress  them,  t|iat  the 
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eountry  gentlemen  and  farmers  of  Great  Britain  so  far  forgot  the  geoenifity  wbirh  « 
natural  to  their  station  as  to  demand  the  ezclasive  privilege  of  sapplyisg  tbdr 
countrymen  with  com  and  butchers'  meat.  They  did  not  perhaps  take  lime  to 
consider  how  much  less  their  interests  could  be  affected  by  the  freedom  of  trvip 
than  that  of  the  people  whose  example  they  followed." 

This  extract  may  excite  the  laughter  of  some  grentlemen  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
House ;  but  I  beliere  the  statement  to  be  perfectly  correct,  that  restrictiom  did  not 
originate  with  the  agriculturists,  but  were  pressed  on  the  legislature  in  the  first  b- 
stance  by  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests ;  and  that  the  prioetple  «u 
afterwards  adopted  and  extended,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  by  the  sgricoltonl 
interest.  I  may  therefore  invite,  in  the  first  instance,  the  maBufaeturing  interest  to 
relinquish  protective  duties.  I  propose  also  to  call  on  the  manufacturers  of  Ihien  and 
woollen,  the  two  other  great  articles  in  addition  to  cotton  concerned  in  the  prodnctins 
of  the  clothing  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  to  relinquish,  as  I  bdieve  they  c&a 
without  injury  to  themselves,  protection  with  respect  to  the  coarser  articles  of  tbeir 
mannfacture.  There  will  be  some  loss  to  the  revenue  by  these  reductions ;  but  I  beBevt 
that  the  importation  of  some  articles,  competing  with  the  production  of  our  nanafac* 
turers,  will  stimulate  tbeir  skill ;  and  with  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  this  eennirr, 
I  do  not  doubt  but  that  they  will  beat  foreign  manufactures.  At  prrsent,  woolln 
goods  which  are  made  up  are  subject  nnder  the  reduced  tariff  of  18^  to  a  dnty  of  30 
per  cent.;  and  1  propose  that,  as  in  tlie  case  of  made-up  cotton  goods,  the  doty  on  tlicse 
should  be  reduced  from  20  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.  In  the  cotton  and  wooHea  trtde 
we  have  given  to  the  manufacturers  the  unrestricted  power  of  importing  the  rav 
material.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  linen  manufiKtarers.  Fbi  is 
free  from  any  duty.  I  had  occasion  to  say  the  other  night  that  there  is  no  doty  what- 
ever on  the  import  of  foreign  flax.  I  propose  that  in  the  case  of  linen  as  » 
the  case  of  cotton  and  woollen,  the  coarser  articles  of  manufiKture— thaw 
which  are  used  by  the  great  body  of  the  people — ^should  be  permitted  to  eome  ioto 
the  eountry  duty  free.  With  respect  to  the  made-up  articles  of  linen— tbcrr  iiv 
some  very  fine,  some  not  of  general  consumption,  but  partaking  of  the  character 
of  luxuries,  such  as  cambrics,  &o.,  and  other  articles  used  by  the  rich ;  but  I  ilo 
not  propose  even  with  respect  to  them  to  maintain  the  present  amount  of  dnty,  hat 
to  place  them  all  on  a  level  with  the  manufactures  of  wool  and  cotton.  I  proposr 
that  the  amount  of  the  duty  now  levied  on  made-up  linens  should  be  redoced  one-baE 
There  is  another  article  which  does  not  fall  within  these  principles,  bnt  witii  respnt 
to  which  I  think  it  of  great  importance,  not  that  we  should  adojit  the  sane  pria- 
ciple,  but  yet  apply  to  it  a  great  reduction  of  duty-.  I  allnde  to  silks  The 
existing  duty  on  silks  apparently  operates  as  a  protection  to  the  domestic  maBiifae> 
ture.  You  have  a  duty,  which  is  called  one  of  SO  per  cent.,  bnt  wbich  vith 
respect  to  many  articles  is  a  great  deal  higher;  and  a  false  reliance  is  placed  oo 
that  as  a  protection.  It  is  no  such  thing.  There  are  many  hooses  in  Paris  and  <>n 
the  coast  which  will  guarantee  the  delivery  of  goods  in  London  at  one- half  the  dsty. 
The  high  duty  is,  therefore,  a  clear  loss  and  encouragement  to  smuggling;  aid  it  is 
also  a  delusion  on  the  part  of  the  labouring  classes  employed  in  the  silk  manoJaetaR  to 
suppose  that  they  enjoy  a  protection,  of  which  they  are  in  reality  robbed  hj  the 
smuggler  and  dishonest  consumer.  I  conceive,  by  a  new  arrangement  with  respect 
to  the  silk  duties — by  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  the  dntv  levied  on  silks^  we  tn 
not  interfering  with  any  domestic  interests ;  but  we  shall,  I  believe,  atioalate 
skill  and  industry  in  this  country;  we  shall  diminish  the  profits  of  the  amoggler,  and 
encourage  lawful  and  innocent  trnflSc,  instead  of  one  that  is  immoral  and  degradinr. 
The  genera]  impression  is,  that  the  duty  is  only  30  per  cent,  on  silk  manafinetBiri.  I 
hold  in  my  band  an  account  of  the  duties  on  silk  manufactures ;  and  though  io 
respect  to  some  the  duty  may  not  exceed  30  per  cent.,  and  in  i^pect  to  others  it  mav 
he  less,  yet  there  are  many  articles  in  respect  to  which  the  duty  is  aiiieb  hifrhff. 
In  the  case  of  crape,  the  duty  is  not  less  than  from  43  to  50  per  cent. ;  on  velvet 
from  34  to  50  per  cent. ;  on  silk  net,  from  36  to  78  per  cent. ;  on  manufactvred  hoo- 
nets,  145  per  cent. ;  and  on  turbans,  or  eaps,  at  least  as  much.  I>oe9  any  nao 
believe  that  a  French  turban,  or  cap  or  bonnet,  pays  that  amount  of  dnty  ?  It  is  oo 
such  thing.  The  article  is  in  common  use,  but  it  is  introdnctd  by  the  smvggkr.  I 
propo8e>^  new  arrangement  with  respect  to  silks,  Imt  I  mait  not  at  present  aia 
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Into  too  oueli  detail.  Of  course,  every  proposal  I  make  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
boo.  ineiiiberB  to-morrow  momisfir*  ^Viih  respect  to  silks,  I  propose  to  adopt  a  new 
principle.  I  propose,  instead  of  the  system  now  in  operation,  of  high  duties,  after  a 
general  review  shall  be  made,  enumerating  each  article  of  silk  manufacture,  to  impose 
00  it  8  duty  of  so  much  per  Ib^  or  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  15  per  cent,  for 
every  £100  in  the  value  of  the  imported  goods.  The  general  principle,  therefore, 
will  be  the  adoption  of  a  duty  of  16  per  cent,  instead  of  that  variable  and  capricious 
doty  which  is  caUed  SO  per  cent.,  vihtch  is  less  on  some  articles,  but  which  is  vastly 
more  on  others.  Now  there  is  another  manufacture  which  enters  into  competition 
with  a  nMDufacture  of  this  country,  and  on  which  the  duties  are,  I  think,  quite  ex- 
travagant.  I  believe  that  a  qouliiied  admission  of  the  foreign  article  will  do  no 
injury  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  while  it  will  be  likely  to  stimulate  skill 
in  improving^  our  manufactures.  But  at  any  rate,  I  think,  that  after  the  concessions 
that  have  been  made,  the  manufiscturer  here  will  have  no  right  to  claim  the  enor- 
Bwiid  amottDt  of  duty  which  is  at  present  in  force.  I  am  alluding  to  the  duty  on 
itaioed.  paper,  or  as  it  is  called  paper-hangings.  There  is  now  a  duty  of  not  less 
than  1#.  per  square  yard  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  paper-hangings  introduced 
into  this  eoiintry  from  abroad.  Now  1  believe  it  is  possible  to  sell  fur  a  farthing 
per  square  yard  some  descriptions  of  that  paper.  The  very  finest  paper — a  paper 
with  gold  embroidery— might  possibly  pay  that  duty  of  Is.  per  square  yard.  But  as 
eome  papers  e%i8t  not  more,  I  believe,  than  one  farthing  per  square  yard,  the  uniform 
duty  of  Is.  must  be  considered  exorbitant.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  paper-hangings  imported  from  abroad  from  Is,  to  2d,  the  square  yard.  I  approach 
now  those  manufactures  which  are  connected  with  metals.  [A  laugh. J  Really 
it  ia  iropossitvle  to  give  the  necessary  explanations  upon  those  subjects  without 
going  into  details,  which  may  perhaps  be  calculated  to  excite  the  risibility  of  some 
lion,  geatleinen.  I  must  say,  however,  that  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  enter  into 
these  details  on  this  occasion.  Now  with  respect  to  metals,  we  have  greatly  reduced 
the  duties  on  foreign  ores;  and  if  we  have  any  manufacturers  who  ought  to  compete 
vith  foreignerB  it  is  the  manufacturers  of  metals.  Speaking  generally,  all  manu- 
fsctures  of  metals  are  now  charged  with  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Now  I 
propose,  with  respect  to  them,  as  well  with  respect  to  all  other  manufactured 
articles  which  I  do  not  specifically  mention,  that  the  general  nile  hereafter  shall  be 
Ihst  no  duty  shall  exceed  10  per  cent.  The  maximum  duty,  therefore,  on  all  foreign 
srtieles,  tliat  I  do  not  specifically  enumerate,  shall  be,  as  a  general  rule,  10  per 
cent. ;  so  that  with  respect  to  the  great  mw%  of  manufactures  subject  to  a  duty  of  20 
pereent.  by  the  tariff  of  1842,  I  propose,  as  a  general  rule,  that  10  per  cent,  shall  be 
the  maximum  duty.  It  is  of  course,  however,  impossible  that  I  could  enumerate  every 
srtiele,  as  I  have  done  in  the  case  of  paper-hangings,  which  I  mean  to  except  from 
that  general  rule.  Within  that  10  per  cent,  duty  will  fall  all  such  manufactures 
w  those  of  brocade,  of  earthenware,  and  other  articles;  and  also  all  manufactures 
of  hair  At  present  there  is  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  import  of  foreign  car- 
riages. Now  1  consider  the  whole  of  those  alterations  to  be  a  series  of  equivalents. 
1  am  giving  advaolages  to  the  consumers  of  this  country  by  the  reduction  of  duties; 
audi  will  venture  to  say  that  there  are  no  articles  here  so  extravagantly  dear  as 
earriages.  I  am  speaking  of  the  prices  of  carriages  in  Lontlon,  as  compared  with 
(he  prieee  not  only  in  Brussels  and  other  foreign  towns ;  but  as  compared  with  the 
prices  In  Edinburgh,  and  some  other  parts  of  this  country.  I  must  say,  that  the 
prices  here  are  most  exorbitant ;  and,  considering  the  command  that  we  have  of 
petal,  and  mir  gpneat  skill  and  capital,  I  see  no  reason  why  foreign  carriages  imported 
into  this  country  should  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  I  propose,  therefore, 
to  caooQra^  a  competition  among  the  manufacturers  of 'carriages  in  this  country, 
br  permitting  foreign  carriages  to  come  in  on  paying  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.  There 
if  anocber  article  on  which  I  propose  a  considerable  reduction  of  duty.  I  propose 
to  redaee  the  duty  on  candles  of  all  descriptions.  We  have  already  reduced  the 
dnties  oo  wax  and  on  spermaceti ;  and  I  propose  that  the  duties  which  are  now 
Itfted  oa  candles  of  all  descriptions  shall:  be  reduced  to  one-half  of  the  present  amount. 
1  propose  also  that  the  dnties  on  foreign  soap  shall  be  reduced  to  one- half  of  the 
proent  amount.  I  propose  that  in  the  case  of  hard  soap,  which  is  now  subject  to 
ft  duty  of  30if.  par  ewt. — I  propose,  that  on  account  of  the  excise  duty  upon  soap  in 
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this  country,  the  duty  shall  be  reduced  from  30#.  to  20f.;  that  in  the  oMe  of  toft 
soap,  the  duty  shall  he  reduced  from  20s,  lo  149. ;  aod  that  in  the  case  of  Naples 
soap,  th^  duty  shall  be  reduced  from  SHs.  to  20«.  I  really  feel  it  necessary  on  thU 
occasion  to  enter  into  these  minute  details,  although  many  of  the  articles  may  ^pear 
to  be  of  comparative  unimportance.  There  are  a  great  many  articles  on  which  I 
propose  to  remit  the  duty  altogether.  I  propose,  notwithstanding  the  great  simpli- 
fication  that  has  been  effected  m  the  taritfof  1842 — I  propose  to  carry  simplificatioo 
still  further.  There  were,  I  think,  not  less  than  1100  articles  ioeludied  in  the 
tariff,  and  they  still  remain  there ;  because  it  is  convenient  ]to  the  cDstoos-hooM 
officers  to  take  the  articles  in  the  alphabetical  order,  and  see  whether  or  not  they  sk 
to  be  admitted  duty  free ;  but,  with  respect  to  500  of  those  articles,  although  tbej 
may  stand  in  the  tariff  for  the  convenience  of  the  custom-house  oflScer«Y  there  i» 
actually  no  duty  levied  on  them.  I  propose  to  extend  the  same  principle  to  many 
articles  still  remaining  in  the  tariff;  and  subject  to  a  small  duty,  by  admitting  them 
duty  free.  There  are  some  manufactures  still  remaining,  with  which  I  most  deal 
specially — that  is  to  say,  which  on  account  of  the  present  amount  of  fluty,  or  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  articles,  it  may  not,  I  think,  be  advisable  to  suk^t  to 
the  general  duty  of  10  per  cent.  With  respect  to  all  articles  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  leather,  we  propose  to  make  great  reductions.  I  take  the  ioiportaat 
articles  of  boots  and  shoes.  You  have  removed  the  duty  on  raw  hides,  aod  tbey  are 
now  admitted  duty  free.  You  have  also  removed  the  duty  on  almost  every  article 
connected  with  the  tanning  process ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  duty  imposed  upon 
any  article  connected  with  the  leather  trade.  I  propose,  at  present,  to  remove  tbe 
duty  altogether  on  one  article  that  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  raw  material 
than  that  of  a  manufacture — namely,  dressed  hides.  I  propose,  with  tbe  viev  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  an  article  of  clothing,  which  b  of  great  importance  and  of  in> 
creasing  importance  to  the  working  classes  of  the  community — I  mean  the  article  of 
boots  and  shoes — I  propose  to  take  off  altogether  tl>e  duty  on  dressed  hides.  Then 
there  will  not  be  one  single  raw  material  which  the  manufacturer  in  leather  cannot 
command  without  the  pavment  of  a  duty ;  aod  having  done  that,  I  propose  to  dimi- 
nish the  duty  on  foreign  boots  and  shoes  imported  into  this  country.  I  muat  here 
state,  that  the  prices  of  boots  and  shoes  in  this  country  at  present  appear  to  be  un- 
reasonably high ;  and  there  cannot  be  any  article  of  greater  importance,  or  more 
essential  to  comfort.  I  propose,  therefore,  after  having  taken  off  tlie  duty  on  the  only 
remaining  article  connected  with  the  leather  trade  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
raw  material — I  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  on  what  are  called  boot  fronts  Irom  ^ 
6d.  to  Is.  9d.  per  dozen  pair;  to  reduce  the  duty  on  the  larger  boot  fronts  from  $*, 
6 J.  to  2s.  9d, ;  to  reduce  the  duty  on  boots  from  XI  8s.  per  dozen  pair  to  I4f. ;  and 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  shoes  from  14s.  to  7s.  i>er  dozen  pair.  The  duties  on  tbe  shoes 
of  women  and  children  will  follow  the  same  proportions.  I  propose  also  lo  reduce 
the  duty  on  foreign  hats.  I  also  propose  now  to  carry  into  effect  a  reduction  which 
was  postponed  in  the  year  1842 — and,  lam  afraid,  not  wisely  postponed — I  mean,  tbe 
duty  on  straw  plait.  I  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  on  straw  plait  from  7#.  M,  to  54. 
per  lb.,  and  the  duty  on  straw  hats  from  8s.  Qd.  to  6$,  per  doc^n.  I  said  that  I  in- 
tended to  propose  a  reduction  on  the  duty  on  silk  manufactures;  but  I  nn>pos« 
also  to  reduce  the  dutv  on  what  I  consider  a  raw  rather  than  a  manuuetor^ 
article  connected  with  the  silk  trade — I  mean  dyed  thrown  silk.  I  think  it  right 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  that  article.  I  think  I  am  convincing  tbe  House  that  I  am 
disposed  to  act  fairly  and  impartially  in  respect  to  the  application  of  this  prineiplv 
of  the  redwuion  of  protective  duties.  I  believe  I  have  exhausted  every  article 
which  can  be  called  an  article  of  manufacture,  as  the  word  ^^  roanu&cture  **  i« 
generally  used ;  and  I  hAve  stated  the  general  principles  on  which  I  propose  to 
act  in  respect  of  all  articles  of  general  use  and  consumption.  I  come  now  to 
an  article  of  great  importance,  which  although  a  manufacture,  yet  in  oooiinon 
parlance  does  not  generally  fall  within  the  denomination  of  a  manufacture.  It 
IS  an  article  in  respect  to  which  I  think  the  time  is  come  when  a  rcdoetioa 
ought  to  be  made.  I  propose  to  reduce  tbe  duty  on  brandy  and  foreign  spirits. 
The  present  duty  on  foreign  brandy  is  not  less  than  22*.  lOd,  per  gallon.  It  b  an 
almost  necessary  article,  and  yet  the  heavy  duty  has  prevented  any  incresse  ta 
consumption.     At  the  present   moment,  I  believe   the  coBtumptioa  of  French 
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bnndy  in  this  coantry  is  not  so  gp'eat,  or  not  greater,  than  it  was  at  the  latter 
eod  of  the  seventeenth  century.  I  think  that  is  mainly  attrihutable  to  the  exorbi- 
tant amoont  of  daty  compared  with  the  value  of  the  article.  Now  brandy,  like 
silk,  is  an  article  in  respect  to  which  the  present  protecting  duty  is  delusive.  There 
is  no  article,  speaking  of  our  intercourse  with  the  continent,  in  respect  to  which 
smuggling  prevailrt  so  much  as  in  this  article  of  foreign  spirits.  A  diminution  of 
duty,  therefore,  is  not  necessarily  a  diminution  of  protection  to  the  native  producer. 
It  may  tend  to  prevent  smuggling,  and  convert  an  unlawful  into  a  lawful  traffic ; 
but  a  diminution  in  the  duty  is  not  necessarily  a  diminution  of  protection.  I  pro- 
pose, therefore,  that  the  present  duty  on  brandy,  geneva,  and  foreign  spirits  gene- 
nlly,  should  be  reduced  from  22s,  lOd.  to  I5s.  per  gallon.  There  remains  one  arti- 
cle to  which  I  will  now  advert,  and  in  respect  to  which  an  arrangement  was  made 
only  so  recently  as  last  year,  but  which  I  also  intend  to  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  and  to  include  amongst  the  articles  on  which  I  propose  to  make  a  re- 
daction of  the  protective  duties.  1  allude  to  the  article  of  sugar.  I  do  not  wish— - 
indeed  it  would  be,  of  course,  impossible  for  me  now  to  enter  into  detail  on  matters, 
each  of  which  must  become  the  subject  of  a  long  discussion.  I  submit  to  the  House 
in  outline  at  present  the  inteniion  of  her  Majesty's  government,  avoiding  details.  I 
fear  the  proposal  I  am  about  to  make  may  not  at  all  meet  with  the  approbation  and 
cooeurrence  of  those  hon.  gentlemen  who  cheer  my  announcement  respecting  sugar 
Last  year  I  estimated  the  probable  amount  of  increased  consumption  of  sugar,  in 
consequence  of  the  reduction  of  duty,  at  50,000  tons.  The  accounts  for  last  year 
show  an  iocreased  consumption  of  less  than  82,000  tons  for  the  remaining  months  of 
that  year;  whether  or  no  during  the  period  which  would  complete  a  twelvemonth 
there  will  prove  to  be  so  much  increase  as  to  bear  out  my  calculation,  I  cannot  un- 
dertake to  say ;  still,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  very  considerable 
JDcrease  in  the  consumption  of  sugar.  The  amount  of  free-labour  sugar  brought 
into  competition  with  British  colonial  sugar,  has  not  at  all  equalled  my  expectations. 
I  calenUited  the  amount  of  free-labour  sugar,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  at  250,000  tons ; 
but  the  amount  actually  brought  in  for  home  consumption  has  fallen  far  short  of 
that.  I  believe  the  defalcation  may  be  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  failure  of  the 
crop  in  Cuba,  and  by  the  consequent  increased  price  of  sugar  on  the  Continent  of 
Eorope,  and  the  diversion  thitlier  of  supplies  which  would  have  been  brought  to 
this  country  from  other  parts  of  the  world  in  which  there  is  free-labour.  I  believe  it 
cao  be  shown,  when  tliis  subject  is  further  discussed,  that  this  will  account,  in  a 
great  measure,  for  the  diminished  supply.  Still,  I  am  bound  to  say,  I  think  British 
colonial  sugar  can  bear  increased  competition  with  sugar  the  produce  of  free-labour. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  departure  from  the  principle  which  I  maintained  last 
rear  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  sugar  the  produce  of  countries  carrying  on  the 
liave-trade.  I  still  contend  for  that  principle ;  but  with  respect  to  sugar  the  pro- 
dace  of  free-labour,  her  Majesty's  government  have  not  thought  it  right  to  exempt 
that  article  from  the  application  of  the  principle  which  they  propose  to  lay  down 
«itb  respect  to  other  articles.  We  propose,  therefore,  assuming  that  the  competi- 
tion is  to  be  with  sugar  the  produce  of  free-labour,  to  deduct  Ss.  6d.  from  the  amount 
^the  present  diflerential  duty.  In  the  case  of  Muscovado  sugar,  the  amount  of  difier- 
mtial  duty  is,  I  think,  9s.  4d. ;  in  the  case  of  clayed  sugar,  the  amount  of  differential 
<l<ity  is  lit.  sd.  We  propose  to  deduct  from  the  amount  of  differential  duty  in  the 
case  of  each  description  of  sugar  3#.  Sd.,  leaving  the  amount  of  differential  duty  in 
favour  of  British  colonial  Muscovado  sugar,  competing  with  sugar  the  produce  of 
free-kboor,  at  5s.  lOd. ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  finer,  or  claved,  we  propose  to  reduce 
the  diflerential  duly  from  1  Is.  Sd.  to  Ss.  2d.  Now,  in  contmuing  this  review  of  all 
the  articles — at  least  almost  all  articles  on  which  import  duties  are  levied,  I  come  to 
those  srtieles  which  are  connected  with  agriculture.  There  are  many  articles  of 
ihttHrate  importance  on  which  there  are  very  heavy  duties,  but  on  which  these  heavy 
dotiea  do  not  operate  as  a  protection.  I  will  take  the  article  of  tobacco.  In  mak- 
^°g the  extensive  change  which,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty^s  government,  I  now 
propose,  I  do  hope  that  public  considerations  will  have  due  weight,  and  that  we  shall 
°^  alkrw  ooraelves  to  be  persuaded,  however  cogent  the  argpiments  in  favour  of 
t^Qcdon  on  partienlar  articles,  into  a  forgetfulness  of  these  considerations.  I  hope 
^  HoQie  will  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  not  breaking  down  the  public  re- 
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venue.  The  pressure  this  year  upon  the  revenue,  on  aceount  of  the  redaetioos  wIrcIi 
I  propose,  must  be  very  great.     Considerations  of  public  interest— considerstioBs  U 
national  defence,  leave  us  no  alternative  but  to  propose  an  increase  in  the  estimtres. 
The  House  will  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  on  the  one  band  proposing  reductions  vidcfa 
will  cause  for  the  present  considerable  defalcations  of  revenue ;  and,  on  ibe  otber 
hand,  it  has  become,  in  our  opinion,  our  duty  to  propose,  not  with  any  bosule  ioteo* 
tions,  but  for  the  purpose  of  provident  considerations  of  defence,  a  eoasidcnble 
increase  in  the  estimates.    I  wish  these  two  facts  to  be  borne  in  mind;  aod  if  there 
are  duties  extravagantly  high  still  remaining  on  some  of  the  great  articles  of  coa- 
sumption,  I  hope  the  House  will  not  press  for  a  simultaoeoua  reductioii  of  all.   1 
will  first  refer  to  those  articles  of  agricultural  produce  which  are  not  imawdiateiT 
connected  wtth  the  food  of  the  people.    I  take,  in  the  first  instance,  seeds  of  grssw 
and  other  seeds.    I  have  a  deep  conviction  that  the  reduction  of  duty  upoii  agricol* 
tural  seeds  is  far  from  being  a  removal  of  protection  on  i^ricuitore,  but  on  the  eoo- 
trary,  will  confer  a  benefit  upon  that  interest     I  take  the  article  of  clover  seed  for 
instanoe.     Surely  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  heavy  daty  vfaieh 
some  years  since  applied  to  clover  seed  operated  as  a  protection  to  agricnlture.    lo 
many  parts  of  the  country  the  duty  on  clover  seed  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  heavy  bar* 
den.     Before  1843,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  you  had  a  duty  on  clover  seed  whick  pro- 
duced an  amount  of  not  less  than  j£l44,000.  What  a  small  portion  of  the  agricoltnnl 
districts  of  this  country  was  benefited  by  the  levy  of  that  duty !     Clover  wed  is 
required  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  agriculture  is  most  advanced;  elover 
se«Mi  is  required  as  conducive  to  the  most  improved  system  of  agricaUure.    In  soma 
few  counties  of  England  clover  seed  is  produced,  but,  speaking  generally,  the  dotj 
levied  upon  clover  seed  is  not  a  protection,  but  a  burden  to  agrieultttm    Witb 
respect,  then,  to  all  agricultural  seeds  generally,  not  for  the  removal  of  proCeeboSt 
but  as  a  benefit  to  agriculture,  I  propose  to  reduce  the  duty,  and  to  apply  to  all  a 
moderate  duty.     The  duty  on  clover  seed  vras  reduced  one-half  in  1842;  at  a  pre* 
vious  period  it  had  reached  nearlv  j£l50,000  in  one  year;  last  year  it  was  £75,QOO. 
As  I  have  reduced  the  duties  on  the  great  mass  of  manufactures,  generally  speakiof. 
to  a  uniform  duty  of  10  per  cent,  so  with  respect  to  all  seeds,  for  the  purpose  of 
simplifying  the  matter,  I  propose  tliat  the  duty  generally  shall  not  exceed  5i.  per 
cwt. ;  that  that  shall  apply  to  clover  seed  and  to  all  seeds.    In  the  case  of  leek  and 
onion  seed,  tlie  duty  at  present  is  not  less  than  20«.     I  propose  with  respect  to  all 
seeds,  that  the  maximum  duty  shall  be  5a.     I  have  already  spoken  of  that  oKist  im- 
portaut  department  of  agriculture,  the  fattening  of  cattle.    I  believe  it  is  impossible 
to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  promoting  the  fattening  of  cattle,  as  instrumentil 
ta^n  improved  system  of  agriculture.     The  restoration  of  the  fertilitv  of  the  wil 
by  means  of  manure  is  one  of  the  most  bountiful  of  the  dispensations  of  Providenee, 
and  I  believe  that  there  is  no  manure,  bring  it  from  where  you  will,  which,  in  re- 
spect of  its  fertilising  qualities,  can  enter  into  competition  with  that  directly  derived 
from  the  soil.    You  cannot  conduce  more  to  the  improvement  of  inferior  soils  than 
by  encouraging  the  feeding  and  fattening  of  cattle,  and  thus  permitting  the  appliea- 
lion  of  the  manure  to  the  increased  fertility  of  the  soiL    I  propose,  therefore,  thai 
one  article  of  grain,  which,  I  believe,  may  be  applied  to  the  fottening  of  cattle,  shiU 
hereafter  be  imported  duty  free ;  it  is  an  article,  however,  of  immense  importance— 
I  mean  maize  or  Indian  corn.    I  propose  that  the  duty  on  maize  shall  herasf^  wd 
Immediately  be  merely  nominal.    Now,  sir,  I  do  not  consider  that  by  removing  tbe 
duty  on  maize-- 1  do  not  consider  that  I  am  depriving  agriculture  of  any  protecti<ya. 
Maize  is  generally  used,  I  believe,  in  the  United  States ;  it  b  certainly  used  princi- 
pally  as  human  food,  but  its  utility  as  human  food  is  very  much  disregarded  io  tbif 
country.    There  are  parts  of  the  continent  in  which  it  is  made  into  most  esoeUfot 
food,  and  there  are  parts  of  the  United  States  in  which  it  is  preferred  to  some  of  tb« 
food  we  use  in  this  country ;  but  I  do  believe  that,  by  the  free  importation  of  au0f«i 
so  far  from  doing  a  disservice  to  agriculture,  by  promoting  the  feeding  of  cattle,  ia 
advantage  rather  than  a  disadvantage  will  be  gained.    I  propose,  also,  thai  the  arti- 
ele  of  buck-wheat  shall  be  subjected  to  the  same  nominal  duty  as  maize,  and  that  the 
flour  of  maize  and  buck- wheat  also  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty.    I  propose  sIm 
that  the  meal  of  those  articles  shall  be  admitted  on  the  sametorms  as  the  grain  ititir. 
And  if  any  hon.  gentleman  will  ascertain  the  enormous  soms  whkfa  aM  now  paid  bf 
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maajofthebest  farmers  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  procuriDg  linseed  cake 
aod  rape  cake,  I  think  he  will  agree  with  me,  that  increased  facilities  for  procuring 
luticled  used  for  the  fattening  of  cattle  will  be  of  no  disservice  to  the  agriculturists. 
Tbe  demand  for  this  linseed  cake  is  so  great  that  it  is  gradually  rising  in  price,  and 
U»e  eoDsumption  on  some  farms  is  immense.  On  some  farms  I  believe  the  chief  object 
of  iti  eoDsumption  is  to  provide  manure  for  the  better  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  price 
of  lioseed  cake,  with  which  I  will  trouble  the  House,  per  ton»  in  1843,  was  from  £9  to 
£10;inl844itwa8Xl0tOi£l0,lO«.;  and  in  1846  it  was  il2  to  £12, 5«.  The  price  pf 
rape  cake  per  ton  in  1843,  was  £5  to  £5,  4^.;  in  1844  it  was£5,5s.  to  £5»10«.;  in  1845 
it  was  i4,5«.  to £4, 10».;  and  in  1846  it  had  risen  from  £5  in  1843,  to  £5 :  17 :6  aad£6. 
Sir,  1  hoU  in  my  band  a  letter  from  a  merchant,  strongly  recommending,  on  account  of 
its  advantage  to  tbe  agrictUtural  interest,  that  there  should  be  a  free  import  of  some 
articles  used  very  generally  in  the  United  States  for  tlie  fattening  of  cattle.  He 
sajs :— Sir — I  take  the  liberty  of  subnutting  to  your  inspection  a  small  sample  of  an 
article  called  '  rice- feed/  which  is  very  extensively  used  in  the  United  States  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle.  We  apprehend  that  the  Act  9th  Geo.  IV.,  applies  to  this  article, 
and  would  ihoivfore  submit  to  your  cons^ideration  whether  the  interests  of  the  fanner 
may  not  render  a  cheap  supply  of  it  very  desirable.  It  is  the  refuse  of  rice  ground 
up,  and  is  less  costly  than  linseed  cake,  which  is  admitted  free  of  duty.  It  is  an 
article  admirably  fitted  for  the  feeding  of  cattle ;  but,  as  it  is  meal,  and  not  grain, 
it  is  ezcloded,  under  tbe  operation  of  that  Act." 

Now,  sir,  I  apprehend  the  admission  of  many  articles  of  this  kind,  enabling  us  to 
rater  into  competition  with  the  feeders  and  fatteners  of  cattle  abroad,  so  far  from 
bang  a  disservice,  will  prove  an  advantage  to  agriculture.  Sir,  I  come  now  to  the 
coDsideration  of  those  articles  of  agricultural  produce  which  are  immediately  con* 
netted  with  the  food  of  man ;  and  this  is  the  part  of  this  great  subject  on  which,  of 
course,  I  anticipate  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion.  I  have  to  meet,  on  the  one 
land,  Uiose  hon.  gentlemen  who  are  for  no  delay  or  no  qualification  in  the  abolition 
of  those  dalles ;  and,  I  have  to  meet,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  insist  that  there 
sliall  be  no  relaxation  of  the  present  amount  of  protection  to  agriculture.  My  object 
vill  be,  if  possible,  to  submit  to  the  House  some  adjustment  of  this  question,  on 
which  both  sides,  now  so  divided  in  opinion,  may  concur.  I  know  that  neither  side 
will  approve  of  it ;  I  know  that  I  must  meet  with  the  disapprobation,  possibly  the 
opposition,  of  those  who  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House.  I  may  have  to  encounter 
e^ual  opposition  from  the  other  side.  I  can  assure  both  sides  that  my  desire  is, 
without  favour  or  undue  partiality,  to  suggest  that  which  I  believe  to  be  just,  and 
calculated  to  terminate  that  conflict,  the  continuance  of  which  I  think  aU  must 
f^Egret ;  to  remove  the  causes  of  jealousy  and  dissension  between  difierent  classes  of 
ber  Majesty's  subjects ;  not  injuriously  to  affect  any  class,  and  yet  to  promote  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  community.  I  consider  that  it  is  for  the  public  advantage,  atlcast^ 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  final  settlement  of  this  question.  Sir,  I  am  not  about 
to  propose  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  duties  which  are  imposed  upon  the  admission 
of  fureigo  corn.  I  am  about  to  propose,  as  an  earnest  of  the  principles  on  which  I 
ihail  proceed — ^I  am  induced  to  propose  the  immediate  reduction  of  duties  upon 
^y  artieltt  of  primary  imoortance  which  constitute  the  food  of  man.  And  I  shall 
tir«t  state  those  in  respect  of  which  I  propose  there  shall  be  an  immediate  and  total 
repeal;-.witb  respect  to  all  I  propose  that  the  reduction  shall  be  immediate ;  but  I 
(sb  those  first  in  respect  of  which  I  propose  an  immediate  but  not  total  repeal  of 
the  duty.  I  propose  that  the  duties — and  I  am  now  speaking  of  articles  of  consump- 
tioQ  for  fooQ — ^I  propose  to  take  an  extensive  review  of  all  the  articles  included  in 
fbe  Tariff  which  enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  people,  and  I  propose  to  make  an 
immediate  reduction  in  the  whole  of  them.  I  propose  an  immediate  and  total  reduc- 
tiofi  on  some  articles.  I  propose,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government,  that  the 
daties  shall  be  immediately  reduced  by  one-half  upon  butter,  from  £1  to  10«.  tbe 
cwt,;  upon  ehene,  from  10«.  to  6s,  the  cwt.;  upon  hops,  I  propose  a  reduction  from 
'^i  10».  to  £2,  5m.  the  ton ;  upon  cured  fish,  I  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  to  1«.  per 
cvt  I  will  now  mention  the  articles  of  agricultural  produce  in  respect  to  which  I 
propose  ao  immediate  abolition  of  tbe  duties.  I  propose  an  immediate  repeal  of  the 
duties  OD  all  articles  which  constitute  meat ;  that  tbe  duty  on  fresh  beef,  on  saked 
^  on  what  are  called  anenumerated  articles,  salt  pork,   and  fresh  pork,  on 
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potatoes,  OD  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  sball  be  repealed.  From  foreign  bacon  I  pro. 
pose  that  the  duty  shall  be  abolished  absolately  and  immediately.  Upon  all  sotii 
articles  I  propose  that  the  duties  sliall  be  forthwith  abolished ;  that  is  to  say,etfry 
thing  that  enters  into  the  vegetable  class,  and  every  thing  partaking  of  the  animai 
class,  that  constitutes  food  as  distinguished  from  grain,  snail  be  at  once  admitted 
free  of  duty.  I  believe  that  in  this  respect  the  agriculturists  need  not  fear  any  ooib- 
petitiun,  nor  do  I  think  that  they  can  reasonably  complain  of  such  a  propoiitioB, 
inasmuch  as  they  must  see  that  I  have  dealt  with  manufactures  upon  the  same 
principle  as  I  have  just  proposed  to  deal  with  agricultural  produce.  1  hare  gifjra 
the  fatmer  increased  facilities  for  meeting  foreign  competition  bv  removing  tbeduttei 
upon  agricultural  seeds,  and  by  admitting  into  the  country  sucn  valuable  article  ts 
maize  and  buck-wheat.  The  increasing  skill  of  the  feeder  of  cattle  will,  no  doubt, 
be  considerably  stimulated  by  that  kind  of  competition  which  will  necessarily  mse 
by  these  alterations.  I  believe  that  these  changes  will  give  a  considerable  advaoUffe 
to  our  country  over  any  foreign  country.  I  propose  now,  having  reduced  the  dutj 
upon  what  may  be  considered  the  manufactured  article,  to  at  once  remove  thedotj 
upon  the  importation  of  cattle.  In  short,  I  propose  in  respect  to  all  animals,  u  t 
general  rule,  that  they  shall  be  imported  henceforth  from  foreign  countries  duty  free. 
There  is,  therefore,  1  think,  no  necessity  for  mentioning  the  duties  I  propose  to  do 
away  in  respect  to  horses  and  asses,  still  less  in  respect  to  other  animals.  It  i$,  I 
think,  wholly  unnecessary  to  continue  the  duties  upon  animals  generally ;  and  do 
one,  I  think,  will  question  the  policy  of  removing  them  altogether,  as  the  mainteo* 
ance  of  them  has,  I  consider,  operated  neither  for  the  policy  nor  convenience  of  tl» 
country.  With  respect  to  all  animals  I  propose,  as  a  proof  of  our  adherence  to  the 
principle  which  we  have  adopted,  and  in  relation  not  only  to  the  manufaeturiog 
interests,  but  in  respect  also  to  the  still  more  material  interests  of  the  country,  fl^c 
all  animals  shall  be  admitted  duty  free.  Some  persons  have,  indeed,  complained  <•( 
the  manner  in  which  the  duties  upon  foreign  cattle  are  at  present  levied.  It  is  saiil 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  levy  an  equal  amount  of  duty  upon  the  animal  that  is  fattem^ 
and  the  lean  animal  brought  from  foreign  countries.  And  many  persons  fai«« 
expressed  an  opinion  that  an  advantage  would  be  guned  in  having  free  access  to  thf 
lean  animals.  At  any  rate,  my  proposal  will  redress  this  inequality.  I  must  say,  I 
think  that  the  increased  means  which  will  necessarily  arise  by  these  arrangemeats 
for  fattening  the  cattle  by  the  importation  of  grain,  tlie  increased  facilities  that  viH 
be  atforded  of  getting  lean  cattle,  and  converting  them  into  fatted  animals  for  the 
food  of  the  people  of  this  country,  will  prove  of  tne  most  important  and  perroanfot 
advantage  to  all  classes.  I  do  hope,  therefore,  that  the  manufacturer  who  may  be 
disposed  to  find  fault  with  niy  proposition,  in  respect  to  his  own  immediate  intere^. 
will  consider  this  arrangement  as  affording  him  some  compensation  by  the  redacticFO 
of  the  duty  upon  fat  animals.  And  those  gentlemen  who  are,  on  the  other  haml. 
connected  with  agriculture  will,  I  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  I  hare  alreaiiy 
proposed  the  removal  of  protection  from  some  of  those  great  and  important  article 
of  manufacture  that  are  closely  connected  with  the  land.  I  do,  sir,  trust  that  tbry 
will  always  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  called  upon  the  manufacturing  interest  first  to 
set  the  example  of  relinquishing  those  duties.  They  will  bear  in  mind,  I  hope,  ttu: 
farm  servants  and  the  humbler  classes  over  whom  they  preside,  will  be  thus  enabled 
to  command  a  greater  supply  of  clothing  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  could  heretotoa* 
procure.  By  such  considerations,  I  hope  that  they  will  not  be  indisposed  to  folio* 
the  example  of  those  upon  whom  I  have  first  made  the  call  of  relinquishing  th«e 
protection  duties.  I  will  now,  sir,  state,  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  the  pro- 
posal which  I  mean  to  make  upon  the  subject  of  the  (^m-laws.  I  have  alrps^y 
stated  that  I  have  exempted  some  articles  now  included  under  the  desigoation  cf 
corn,  from  the  payment  of  duty  altogether — such  as  maize  and  buck- wheat  I  p"*- 
pose,  on  the  one  hand,  that  these  articles  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  duty  free  frv^ 
the  passing  of  the  Act.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  propose  that  there  shall  be  so 
immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn- laws.  But,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  any  of  th<« 
evils  which  might  arise  from  so  sudden  and  important  an  altcraticm,  and  with  tbe 
view  of  giving  time  for  the  adjustment  of  those  interests  connected  with  agricultunr* 
it  is  my  intention  to  propose  that  there  shall  be  a  temporary  continuance  of 
protection  to  corn.      I  propose  this  arrangement  under  a  distinct  uDden»taodinf 
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that,  after  the  la^Me  of  a  certain  time,  foreign  corn  shall  be  permitted  to  be 
imported  into  this  country  dnty  free.  Sir,  I  am  deeplv  convinced  that  any 
iotermediate  proposition  would  be  of  no  avail  in  effecting  a  settlement 
of  this  question ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  out  of  my  power,  as  I  have 
expiaioed  on  a  former  occasion,  to  suggest  any  modification  of  the  existing  laws 
relating  to  corn,  without  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  their  ultimate  abolition.  The 
choice  left  to  me  is  either— what  some  persons  so  strongly  contend  for — the  main- 
teoance,  in  fact,  of  the  existing  amount  of  protection  in  every  thing,  or  to  take  the 
other  course,  of  laying  the  foundation  for  a  decided  and  ultimate  settlement  of  the 
question  by  a  total  repeal  of  these  duties.  I  propose,  therefore,  that  there  shall  be  at 
oooe  a  oonsideraUe  reduction  in  the  existing  amount  of  protection.  And  I  also  pro- 
pose that  the  continuance  of  such  duties  so  reduced  shall  be  limited  to  a  period  of 
three  years.  I  propose  that  this  measure  shall  contain  a  provision  that,  at  the  period 
of  the  year  when  I  believe  there  will  be  least  inconvenience  experienced,  these  duties 
(hall  terminate — ^namely,  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1849.  That  at  such  period  oats, 
harlej,  and  wheat,  shall  be  subiect  only  to  the  nominal  duty  of  1«.,  which  I  have 
propoMd  in  respect  to  maize  and  buck- wheat.  The  next  question  to  be  considered 
19  this— what  shall  be  the  intermediate  state  of  the  law  during  the  continuance  of 
these  duties?  My  opinion,  I  am  bound  to  say,  as  to  the  policy  of  providing  imme- 
diatdy  an  alteration  in  the  present  law,  remains  unchanged.  I  cannot  admit  that  I 
have  taken  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  the  wants  of  the  people  under  the  present 
cireomstaoces  of  the  kingdom.  I  deeply  regret  the  existence  of  such  a  condition. 
The  pressure  upon  the  people  will  be  somewhat  great  before  the  next  harvest.  I 
thiok  that  we  are  bouna  not  only  to  look  to  the  prospects  of  the  next  spring,  but 
tiso  to  the  consequences  of  that  deficiency  of  food  which  I  am  afraid  will  be  expe* 
rieoced.  I  think  it  is  of  great  importance  to  take  proper  precautions,  as  far  as  we 
can,  agunst  the  contingency  of  the  people  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  present 
.^cardty.  It  is  possible  that  the  results  of  this  scarcity  may  be  much  more  extensive 
than  we  contemplate.  Sir,  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  take  advantage  of  this  calamity 
for  introducing  among  the  people  of  Ireland  the  taste  for  a  better  and  more  certain 
provision  for  their  support,  than  that  which  they  have  heretofore  cultivated ;  and 
thereby  diminishing  the  chances  to  which  they  will  be  constantlyi  I  am  afraid,  liable, 
of  recurrences  of  this  great  and  mysterious  visitation,  by  making  potatoes  the  ordi- 
uiy  food  of  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects.  The  deficiency  here  arises  in  respect 
to  the  food  of  millions.  We  have  yet  to  consider  what  provision  is  to  be  made  for 
thb  deficiency — what  substitute  we  will  offer  to  that  suffering  portion  of  our  fellow- 
labjects.  You  may  think  the  potato  an  insufficient  article  of  subsistence ;  but  you 
ctonot,  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years  to  come,  dispeifte  with  your  reliance  upon  the 
potato.  You  must,  therefore,  adopt  precautions  in  respect  to  procuring  proper  seed 
for  next  year.  I  am  not  here  now  to  propose  that  which  I  proposed  m  November 
Isst— the  immediate  suspension  of  the  import  duties  upon  corn.  That  might  no 
doobt  be  done  by  an  order  in  Council ;  but  I  think  it  very  important  to  make  such 
ndoetioQ  in  those  duties  as  shall  warrant  us  in  expecting  that  assistance  which  is 
oow  nnfortaoately  so  much  required.  I  wish  to  have  but  one  law  enduring  for  the 
lioited  period  to  which  I  refer ;  but  I  wish  that  law  to  take  precautions  in  part,  at 
least,  which  suspension  would  not  give.  I  propose,  therefore,  that  there  should  be, 
for  the  present  and  immediately,  a  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  duty,  and  that 
the  amount,  as  I  said  before,  so  reduced,  should  endure  only  for  a  limited  period, 
there  being  a  guarantee,  by  express  enactment  in  the  bill,  that  on  the  arrival  of  that 
period  the  then  existing  duty  shall  be  converted  into  a  mere  nominal  duty.  What 
tben  shall  be  the  nature  of  the  law  which  is  to  endure  for  a  limited  period  ?  Mv 
^lesguea  and  myself  have  approached  this  question  wholly  unprejudiced,  and  with 
so  other  object  in  view  than  the  general  advancement  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Oar  desire  baa  been  to  propose  a  law,  temporary  in  its  enactment,  which  appears  to 
tts,  00  the  whole,  best  suited  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  present  case,  and  best  cal- 
culated to  nrovide  for  the  wants  of  the  country  during  the  period  for  which  it  is  in* 
tended  to  ust.  The  rate  of  duty  under  the  existing  law,  on  other  descriptions  of 
gnio,  hat  been  regulated  by  the  rate  of  duty  on  wheat  We  propose,  therefore,  thai 
tbe  rates  of  duty  on  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans  and  rye,  shall  be  governed  as  nearly  as 
posrible,  during  tbe  continuance  of  this  law,  if  it  meet  with  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
196-VoL.  IV. 
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inent,  by  the  principles  which  will  apply  to  wheat ;  that  is,  that  there  shall  be  a  re- 
duction of  a  corresponding  amount  applied  to  all.  But  I  propose,  that  imiaedtttelr 
from  the  passing  of  this  act,  all  grain,  the  produce  of  British  colonial  pOMesaooi, 
out  of  bond,  shall  be  admitted  at  a  nominal  duty.  I  propose  that,  id  all  cases,  tbue 
restrictions  which  apply  to  the  import  of  meal  from  the  colonies,  the  prodooeofgnin. 
shall  be  removed.  I  presume  they  were  established  for  the  protection  of  the  mUling 
interest  of  the  country.  I  believe  them  to  be  wholly  unnecessary.  They  are  not 
applied  to  meal  the  produce  of  wheat ;  I  eannot  see  any  xeason  why  they  should  hp 
retained  for  barley  or  any  other  description  of  grain.  Now,  on  the  ooe  haod,  tbeo  I 
o£Per  to  those  who  insist  upon  the  immediate  unqualified  removal  of  these  bwi— 1 
offer  the  unrestricted  importation,  at  least  the  importation  at  a  nominal  daty,  of  all 
kinds  of  grain,  and  all  kinds  of  meal  the  produce  of  grain  from  the  British  colonial 
possessions  out  of  Europe  at  a  nominal  duty.  There  is  one  great  article,  the  prodoee 
of  the  United  States,  an  article  to  the  free  export  of  which  the  United  States  sltack 
the  utmost  importance — ^viz.,  that  of  maize.  I  propose  that  that  should  be  admitted 
duty  free.  This  is  the  provbion  with  respect  to  other  descriptions  of  grain  wbicb  we 
propose  shall  endure  throughout  the  period  that  foreign  grain  is  to  be  sabject  todnty. 
We  attempted  to  meet  some  of  the  objections  which  nave  been  made  to  tbe  virjiog 
price  of  wneat ;  at  the  same  time  to  fix  any  duty  which  would  be  considered  avaikble 
would  not  answer  the  purpose  which  I  am  desirous  to  attain,  of  making  an  immediate 
reduction,  on  account  of  temporary  exigencies,  in  the  present  amount  of  price.  We 
propose,  therefore,  that  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  payable  on  the  importation  of  eonh 
grain,  meal,  or  flour,  there  shall  be  paid,  until  the  1st  day  of  February,  1649,  tbe 
following  duties,  riz. : — 

If  imported  from  any  foreign  country-^ 

Whbat. 
Whenever  the  average  price  of  wheat,  made  up  and  published  In  the  manner  required 

by  law,  shall  be  for  every  quarter 
Under  48#.  the  duty  shall  be  for  50i.  .  5U,  every  quarter  .     .    7s.  Od. 

every  quarter     .    •  lOs.  (kf.        6\s.  .  52s,         ditto         ,,60 
48«.  .  49^.        ditto  .         9    0  52«.  .  53«.         ditto         .,50 

49«.  .  60s,        ditto  .    »    8    0  5a«.  and  upwards  diUo      ,,40 

I  propose,  that  whenever  the  price  of  grain  made  up  and  published  in  the  maooer 
required  by  law  shall  exceed  5d«.,  there  shall  then  be  an  invariable  doty  of  4f .  per 
quarter.  That  is  to  say,  that  there  shall  be  no  temptation  to  bold  grain  when  the 
price  shall  exceed  54«.,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  shilling  of  extra  duty.  Tbe 
enactments  which  we  shall  propose  with  respect  to  all  other  descriptions  of  gruo  viU 
precisely  follow  the  scale  which  we  have  adopted  with  regard  to  wheat.  It  would, 
however,  perhaps  be  more  convenient  for. the  House,  considering  the  tine  I  have  Al- 
ready occupied,  that  I  should  rather  refer  them  to  the  details  which  will  be  printed 
to-morrow  morning,  than  go  through  the  whole  now  as  regards  oats  and  barley.  U 
may  be  suflScient  for  the  present  purpose  to  state  that  the  same  general  rule  will  be 
adopted  in  all.  There  would  now,  therefore,  be  levied  on  wheat,  instead  of  a  doty 
of  16«.  one  of  4«. ;  and  every  other  grain  at  the  present  prices  taken  out  of  bond  for 
consumption  in  the  home  market,  would  be  subject  to  a  merely  nominal  doty.  That 
is  the  arrangement  for  the  adjustment  of  this  great  question,  which  her  Migestyi 
government  are  induced  to  oflfbr  for  the  consideration  of  pariiament.  We  propose  to 
accompany  that  arrauffement  with  other  provisions,  calculated,  I  vrill  not  say  to  gite 
compensation,  but  calculated,  in  my  firm  belief,  materially  to  advanee  the  interesti 
of  that  portion  of  the  community  which,  after  the  lapse  of  three  yeara,  will  be  called 
upon  to  relinquish  protection.  I  believe  it  to  be  possible  to  suggest  arrangenents, 
not  affecting  the  interests  of  other  parts  of  the  community,  but  materially  benefiting 
the  a^cultural  interests,  and  to  introduce  reforms  in  the  levy  of  duties  and  tbe  ap- 
plication of  burdens  which  vrill  be  of  material  advantage.  I  thank  the  Uoose  far 
having  permitted  me,  without  interruption,  to  state  all  those  portions  of  the  law  which 
might  appear  to  bear  too  heavily.  I  am  obliged  to  them  for  tbe  forbearaDce  with 
which  they  have  permitted  me  to  go  through  that  part  of  this  great  qneetion.  I  «dl 
now  state  what  are  the  measures  vrith  which  we  propose  to  aooorapany  this  ffrnt 
present  reduction  and  ultimate  extinction  of  proteetion— raeasareB  whidi  I  bdieve 
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wili  be  gffeatly  for  the  advantage  of  the  interedt  in  whose  welfare  this  country  is 
deeply  interested.  Let  us  review  some  of  the  burdens  which  do  fail  immediately 
upon  the  land-^the  burdens  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  some  of  them,  at  least,  capable 
of  alleviation,  not  by  their  transfer  to  other  parties,  but  by  introducing  reform  in  the 
administration  of  the  expenditure.  First,  let  me  take  the  existing  arrangement  with 
respect  to  one  gpreat  source  of  expenditure— to  one  great  burden  which  is  constantly 
aod  jitstly  oompl^ned  of  by  the  ag^riculturist ;  I  mean  the  amount  of  rate  which  is 
lened  for  the  highways.  Is  it  not  posi^ible,  without  subjecting  other  parties  to  the 
expense  of  the  rate— is  it  not  possible  to  introduce  useful  reforms  into  the  adminis- 
tratieo  of  the  expenditure,  which  shall  be  a  relief  to  the  landed  interest  P  I  believe 
it  to  be  possible.  What  is  the  law  and  practice  now  with  respect  to  the  high- 
ways of  this  country  ?  There  are  16,000  different  local  authorities,  each  of 
which  has  the  chaiige  of  the  highways.  These  highways  are  becoming  of 
increased  importance  as  railways  advance.  In  some  cases  the  turnpike  roi^  is 
beconiing  of  diminished  importance,  and  the  highway,  for  which  each  parish 
is  subject,  is  becoming  of  increased  importance;  but  what  can  be  more  defective  than 
that,  where  the  highway  is  a  continuous  channel  of  communication,  passing  between 
different  parishes,  the  same  highway  shall  be  under  the  control  of  every  different 
parish,  and  the  total  number  of  parish  authorities  is  not  less  than  16,000?  What  is 
the  advantage?  There  is  the  nominal  advantage  of  the  appointment  of  a  surveyor 
in  each  parish,  who  absolutely  knows  nothing  about  the  construction  of  highways. 
That  each  portion  of  the  highway  should  be  subject  to  a  different  parochial  authority 
seems  to  us  as  roast  evidently  opening  a  road  to  great  abuses,  to  a  lax  expenditure, 
and  to  a  bad  system  of  repairing  the  roads.  Sir,  there  is  one  Act  of  pariiament 
which  permits  the  voluntarv  union  of  parishes  into  a  district  authority,  for  the 
snpervbioQ  of  the  roads,  aixt  as  it  is  only  voluntary,  as  it  is  merely  a  permissory 
Act,  and  as  there  are  so  manv  local  interests  aflfected  by  entering  into  the  voluntary 
arrangement,  the  result  is  tiiat  hardly  in  any  instance  is  the  arrangement  made. 
What  I  propose — and  I  do  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  interest,  not  merely 
as  a  relief  from  a  burden,  but  as  a  means  of  greatly  improving  their  means  of 
communication — ^what  I  propose  is,  to  make  that  which  is  now  voluntary  compulsory. 
I  propoee  to  compel  the  union  of  parishes  into  districts  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
roads.  The  size  of  the  districts  is  a  matter  of  detail  for  further  consideration ;  but 
we  think  that  districts  may  be  so  formed  as  that  we  may  have  600  local  authorities, 
having  cognizance  of  the  roads,  in  place  of  16,000,  as  we  have  at  present.  When, 
however,  the  local  authorities  shall  have  been  constituted,  we  will  permit  them,  or 
rather  require  them,  to  appoint  a  surveyor,  a  competent  professional  man,  who  shall 
have  the  cham  of  the  whole  of  the  highwavs  of  the  district  to  which  he  has  been 
appointed*  There  are  some  instances  in  wlilch  a  voluntary  union  of  parishes  hat 
been  entered  into,  and  some  do  now  exist.  I  should  wish  to  state  to  the  House  what 
has  been  the  Rsult  in  one  of  them  of  the  substitution  of  a  central  authority  in  place 
of  many  parochial  authorities.  In  a  district  of  the  north  the  parochial  authorities, 
hy  their  own  consent,  were  superseded,  they  having  70  miles  under  their  super- 
iateodence ;  and  this  was  the  result,  as  stated  to  me  in  a  report  I  hold  in  my  hand : 
— **  The  e^t  of  the  change  has  been  remarkable.  Formerly,  the  expenditure  under 
the  local  parochial  authorities,  was  from  6d,  to  9d.  per  pound  rental,  and  the  money 
was  literally  thrown  awaj^.  Now,  the  case  has  been  completely  altered.  The  roads 
in  the  whole  of  onr  districts,  are  as  good  as  any  in  England ;  the  management  is 
pood,  and  all  is  performed  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  rate- payers,  while  the 
expense  does  not  range  higher  than  from  l^J.  to  Sd,  in  the  pound  of  rental ;  while 
in  the  nine  adjoining  townships,  in  which  the  roads  are  not  so  good,  it  is  from  4i€L 

Well,  Sir,  that  is  not  a  mere  transferring  of  the  burden ;  it  is  an  advantageous 
■rrangement  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  legislature,  will  relieve  the  agriculturists  from 
t  burden  which  presses  heavily  upon  them  without  transferrinff  it  to  any  other. 
That,  Sir,  is  one  of  the  advantageous  arrangements  which  her  Migesty*s  ministers 
propose  to  make,  and  which  we  believe  will  prove  a  relief  to  agriculture.  I  come 
BOW,  Sir,  to  a  law  grievously  complained  of,  and  justly  g^evously  oompluned  of,  by 
tiie  agricultural  interest.  I  mean  the  present  law  of  settlement.  Under  the  present 
kw  f?  settleneot,  the  popaktion  of  a  mnd  district,  in  times  of  manoiactaring  proa* 
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peritj,  is  invited  to  emigrate  to  some  great  maDufactnring  town.  The  prime  of  a 
inan^s  life  is  consumed  in  those  roanutUcturing  districts — all  the  advaotagea  to  be 
derived  from  his  strength,  his  good  conduct,  and  his  industry,  are  derived  by  the 
master  manufacturers  in  the  towns.  A  revolution  in  manuueturing  affain  takes 
place,  a  reaction  ensues,  and  the  trading  and  manufacturing  interests  do  not  pnisper 
— then  what  takes  place  ?  The  man,  together  with  his  family,  who  were  removed 
from  the  agricultural  districts  in  a  season  of  mannfac^uring  proaperity,  are  aent  baek 
to  the  agricultural  districts ;  and  that  man,  the  best  of  whose  life  and  energy  has 
been  spent  in  the  manufacturing  district,  that  man  who  perhaps  had  not  been  provident 
in  his  prosperity,  must  return  to  the  rural  district  unfitted  for  rural  oecupatiOBs; 
that  roan,  greatly  to  his  annoyance  and  suffering,  is  tnansferred  to  m  fonner  bome 
which  probably  he  has  ibi*gotten— to  a  place  with  which  he  has  lost  all  eooneetioasy 
and  where  he  has  not  the  means  of  getting  employment^and  not  only  is  a  great 
injustice  inflicted  upon  the  rural  district,  but  a  shock  is  given  to  the  feelings  of  eveiy 
just  and  humane  man.  We  propose,  therefore,  not  onlv  to  relieve  the  land  from  a 
burden,  but  we  propose  to  do  an  act  of  justice  to  the  labouring  man  by  altering  the 
law  of  settlement.  We  propose.  Sir,  that  an  industrial  residence  of  five  years  sfaaU 
not  only  give  a  claim  to  relief,  but  that  after  such  a  residence  the  power  of  removing 
him  shall  be  taken  away ;  and  that  his  legal  claim  for  support  shall  not  be  on  tlM 
place  of  his  original  settlement,  but  on  the  place  to  which  for  five  yeara  his  labour 
and  industry  were  given.  Now,  Sir,  I  dare  say  many  will  remember  what  took 
place  in  1842.  In  1842  there  was  great  distress  in  ihe  manufacturing  districU;  the 
practice  then  followed  was,  that  the  person  employed  in  manufactures  who  had  a 
settlement  in  the  agricultural  districts,  should  be  returned  to  those  districta  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  relief.  Now,  Sir,  I  conceive  that  the  alteration  we  propose 
will  be  a  moral  improvegoient  of  the  law,  just  in  itself,  and  a  great  relief  to  the  mral 
districts.  It  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  agricultural  interest,  whUe,  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  be  the  remedy  of  a  gross  injustice  under  which  the  labouring*  man 
now  exists.  On  the  part  of  her  Majesty^s  government,  then,  I  propose  that  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  law,  no  person  who  shall  have  resided  five  years  in  a  parish 
shall  be  removed  from  that  parisii ;  and  that  residence  in  a  prison,  barrai^  lanaiic 
asylum,  or  hospital,  or  any  residence  in  a  poor-house,  during  which  the  persoo  shall 
have  been  in  the  receipt  of  relief,  shall  form  part  of  such  five  years,  and  be  no  in* 
terruprion  to  the  period.  I  propose,  not  only  that  there  shall  be  no  power  of  removal 
to  the  land,  but  that  the  children  of  any  person,  or  the  children  of  his  wife,  whether 
legitimate  or  illegitimate,  under  16  years,  residing  with  the  father  or  mother,  ahaU 
not  be  removed,  nor  shall  the  wife  of  any  person  be  removed  where  such  person  is 
himself  not  removable.  We  propose,  therefore,  tliat  the  children  and  the  wile  ahall 
not  be  separated  in  such  case  from  the  husband,  and  that  he  who  has  an  iadnatrial 
residence  of  the  term  of  ^ve  years  shall  have  the  right  to  relief  for  himself  and  his 
family,  not  from  tlie  place  of  his  rural  settlement,  but  from  the  place  of  hia  last 
industrial  residence.  At  present,  immediately  upon  the  death  of  a  labouring  man  in 
a  manufacturing  district,  the  vridow  can  be  removed  to  her  settlement.  We  ahall 
propose  that,  after  the  passing  of  this  law,  no  widow  who  shall  be  residing  with  her 
tiusband  at  the  time  of  his  death,  shall  be  removed  within  the  ensuing  twelve  months. 
There  is  one  point  more.  At  present,  when  the  working  man  is  ezbaosted  bj  the 
labours  of  a  lifetime,  an  apprehension  often  arises  in  the  minds  of  the  parish 
authorities  that  he  will  become  chai^^eable  to  the  parish,  and  they  iramediatelj  set 
about  his  removal.  Now,  we  propose  that  there  shall  be  no  power  of  removal  on  the 
ground  of  chargeability,  on  account  of  accident,  or  by  sickness,  of  a  man  or  aaj  of 
his  family,  from  the  manufacturing  to  the  agricultural  districts.  Here  again,  bj  the 
alteration  of  the  law  which  we  propose  I  think  that  we  shall  be  gaining  a  great 
social  advantage,  and  also  relieving  the  agricultural  districts  from  a  ^rdcn  which  is 
certainly  very  great  We  propose  to  g^nt  this  relief,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are 
taking  means  of  preventing  injustice  being  done  to  the  man  whose  five  years'  labour 
has  tended  to  enrich  the  district  made  liable  for  his  maintenance.  I  approach  now 
another  matter  on  which  we  are  prepared  to  advise  an  alteration,  and  one  whieh  I 
think  can  be  carried  into  effect  without  loss  to  agriculture.  In  faet,  I  anticipate  not 
only  that  the  alteration  will  be  an  advantage  to  agriculture,  hot  a  benefit  lo  all  parts 
of  the  country.    There  Is  a  dread — a  natural  dread — of  competition  on  the  part  of 
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■gricttltnrists.    It  is  impossible,  I  think,  for  any  man  to  deny  that  agricultural 
scienee  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  this  country.     But  there  are  means  of  meeting  this 
competition  which  is  so  much  dreaded,  by  the  application  of  capital,  skill,  and 
industry;  and  by  the  adoption  of  those  means   I  feel  persuaded  that  both  the 
a^pcnlturists  and  the  labouring  man  will  be  enabled  to  meet  the  competition  they 
will  have  to  encounter;  and,  in  ofder  to  facilitate  this  effect,  we  propose  that  the 
state  shall  encourage  agricultural  industry.    Let  any  one  read  the  evidence  taken 
before  a  committee  of  the  other  House,  which  sat  last  session,  and  of  which 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  chairman,  with  respect  to  improTements  on  entailed 
estates.    That  evidence  shows  that  in  immense  districts  the  means  of  improvement 
are  greatly  neglected.    Among  other  means,  I  believe  draining  might  be  em- 
plojwi  so  as  greatly  to  increase  the  produce  of  the  land.    There  are  many  diffi- 
eolties  in  the  way-Abese  are  shown  in  the  report  of  the  committee  to  which  1  have 
allDded.    Various  schemes  have  been  proposed  to  overcome  them,  some  of  which 
originated  with  my  bon.  friend  the  member  for  Berkshire;  but»  in  addition  to 
other  sources  of  difficulty  in  making  these  improvements,  there  have  arisen  great 
difficulties  in  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  the  intervention  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery in  eases  of  trust  estates.    Now,  with  respect  to  cases  of  these  descriptions,  we 
sb^  reeommend  that  the  public  should,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  these  im- 
provements, advance  sums  of  mon^  to  parties  applying  for  assistance,  not,  how- 
ever, subjecting  the  public  to  any  ultimate  loss ;  but  advancing  sums  of  money  for 
the  purpose  of  improvement,  upon  sufficient  security.     Now,  I  attach  great  impor- 
tance to  the  principle  that  no  loss  shall  full  upon  the  public.    Besides  the  general 
e&et  of  facilitating  improvements  in  agriculture,  by  these  means  improvements 
throughout  the  country  will  be  stimulated  to  an  extent  which  would  not  easily  be 
capable  of  being  overrated.  I  propose  the  Exchequer  bill  commissioners  should  have 
the  power  to  lend  a  given  amount  of  money  upon  tangible  security;  and  I  should 
reeommend  that,  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  parties  to  whom  money  may 
safely  be  lent,  you  take  advantage  of  a  board  lately  instituted — I  mean  the  board  of 
eommissioiiers  of  enclosures.    I  sliould  propose  that  those  proprietors  of  land  who 
may  contemplate  improvements  on  their  properties  should  make  application  to  the 
enclosure  commissioners  to  the  effect,  that  they  contemplate  the  improvement  of  their 
land  by  drainage.     We  have  arranged  that  the  preliminary  survey  shall  be  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  individual  who  applies  for  pecuniary  assistance  in  the  manner 
proposed.    We  have,  I  say,  arrapged  tliat  the  original  expense  be  borne  by  the 
party  applying  for  relief.     We  propose  then,  that  after  an  inquiry  has  been  made, 
after  an  investigation  has  been  held  by  the  enclosure  commissioners,  that  upon  a 
certificate  being  issued  by  the  commissioners  of  enclosures  it  should  be  a  warrant 
to  the  Exchequer-bill  Loan  commissioners  to  advance  a  certain  sum,  provision 
beii^  made  for  there  payment  of  tliat  sum  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  a  repayment  on  small  instalments  annually  of  the  principle. 
Tiieae  provisions  are  to  be  guarantees  to  the  public  of  the  repayment  of  both 
priocipal  and  interest    And  we  also  propose  that  this  advance  be  considered  as 
ft  prior  charge  on  the  land — ^that  it  have  priority  on  all  other  charges  on  the  land, 
excepting  in  the  case  where  any  party  who  has  a  charge  upon  the  land  should 
think  fit  to  make  objection  to  such  application  being  granted.     I  believe,  however, 
that   the   cases  would    be   rare  where  such  objections  would  occur;     because 
parties  could  not  but  feel  that  such  an  application  for  the  improvement  of  the 
iaod  would  be  a  new  guarantee  for  the  security  of  their  claims.     Still  we  feel 
that  when  these  advances  are  applied  for,  the  power  of  interposing  ought  to  be 
given  to  those  baring  a  preceding  claim  on  the  land ;    that  they  should  have 
|K)wer  to  make  an  objection  to  that  which  would  constitute  a  prior  claim  to  their  own. 
^e  propoee,  therefore,  that  parties  having  an  estate  in  tail,  or  a  prior  charge  upon 
the  land,  should  liave  power  to  object  to  that  which  will  constitute  a  charge  on  the 
^  prior  to  their  own.  and  that  in  that  case  the  loan  should  not  be  had  without  the 
consent  of  the  court  of  chancery.    We  believe  that  by  an  arrangement  of  this  sort 
v«  ahall  be  able  to  obviate  obstructions   that   arise  in  case  of  entailed  estates, 
^herein  enormous  expenses  are  incurred  in  appeals  to  the  court  of  chancery,  and  a 
vuiUitode  of  impediments  are  found  to  arise  to  parties  seeking  advances  and  loans 
of  oonqr  from  private  companies.    And  we  b^eve  that  this  will  be  found  to  be 
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the  fonndatioD  of  great  agricaltiin]  iiDprovemenU.  I  confeM  I  do  not  limit  tbc 
contemplated  amount  of  improremeDt?  that  will  be  made  to  the  mere  cases  oo  which 
these  actual  advances  may  take  place.  1  believe  thej  will  be  found  to  prooiote 
greatly  tiie  spirit  of  improvement ;  that  when  a  roan  sees  his  neighbour  having  tlie 
cultivation  of  his  land  carried  on  under  scientific  direction — that  when  be  seo 
him  thus  effecting  great  improvement  in  his  estate,  and  this  through  the  interveo- 
tioo  of  a  loan  or  advance  niade  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  government,  that  this  will 
tend  greatly  to  lead  to  a  spirit  of  agricultural  improvement.  This  then  is  another 
mode  by  which  we  propose  to  enable- the  landed  interest  to  meet  the  competitioo 
with  which  they  are  threatened  by  the  law  that  I  am  about  to  propose.  Ami 
now  with  respect  to  direct  local  burdens.  Her  Maje8ty*s  government  have  gives 
their  serious  consideration  to  that  subject,  and  on  their  parti  must  say  that  1  can- 
not advise  any  material  alteration  of  the  system  under  which  the  assessments  no* 
take  place.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  immense  sums  of  money  now  levied 
on  land  under  the  name  of  poor  rates,  which  go  to  meet  other  charges  than  those 
for  the  rdief  and  sustenance  of  the  poor.  Another  objection  is  made;  it  is  said,  and 
said  with  apparent  lusticei  that  these  are  chaiges  on  the  land,  and  that  thef«> 
fore  there  ought  to  be  some  great  alteration  of  the  manner  in  which  these  levies 
are  made.  In  point  of  fact,  the  charges  are  not  charges  upon  the  land.  So  far  w 
this  charge  is  concerned,  the  opposition  is  not  between  land  and  houses ;  the  oppo- 
sition is  merely  between  real  and  personal  property,  because  it  is  not  land  akoe 
that  is  subjected  to  the  burden,  but  it  is  real  property ;  including  houses,  tod 
including  mines,  and  quarries,  and  manufactories,  which  are  subject  to  the 
payment  of  the  assessments  under  this  head.  If,  indeed,  the  government  were 
to  take  the  rate  upon  themselves,  and  levy  it  as  a  tax  uniformly,  it  might 
perhaps  be  justice,  and  might  be  an  advantage  to  make  personal  property  pay. 
but  recollect  that  this  is  a  local  charge  and  not  a  general  ehaige;  that  the 
land  would  gain  nothing  if  the  property  in  Manchester,  for  instance,  oontribnted 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  a  manner  difterent  from  what  it  does  at  present ;  that 
there  would  be  no  advantage  to  any  part  of  Yorkshire,  if  the  principal  towns 
in  England  bore  a  different  assessment,  such  as  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  and  Stock- 
port, or  any  other  town.  It  would  be  merely  a  different  distribution  of  the 
burden  within  that  locality.  You  mav  subject  personal  property  to  this  charge ;  but 
if  you  do,  ^ou  must  maJce  personal  property  so  subject  to  it,  not  only  in  the 
towns,  but  m  the  rural  districts.  But  how  are  you  to  levy  such  a  diarge  for  a 
small  local  burden?  You  cannot  do  so,  as  you  do  it  with  a  great  public 
contribution  for  a  public  purpose,  like  the  income  tax.  You  cannot,  I  say,  do 
so ;  for  when  you  come  to  levy  minute  sums  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  depend 
upon  it  that  you  will  find,  in  the  mral  districts,  that  it  is  a  kind  of  imposirioo 
which  will  not  be  home ;  and  so  far  froih  being  a  benefit  to  the  land,  to  raise 
minute  sums  hy  means  of  an  inquisition  into  a  man^s  private  circumstances,  carrinl 
on  and  raised  by  the  local  authorities,  would  be  a  burden  that  would  be  fdt  to  be 
intolerable.  I  willingly  admit  that  there  may  be  foimd  persons  possessing  great 
property  in  large  mral  districts,  and  also  in  urge  manufacturing  towns,  and  that 
personal  property  ought  to  be  made  to  contribute  where  individuals  are  so  situated 
— that  assessments  should  be  so  nude  as  to  make  these  contribute  to  local  charges, 
and  that  by  so  doing  the  burden  would  be  more  equitably  distributed.  This  may 
be  so ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  a  remedy  by  which  I  think  thii 
injustice  can  be  remedied.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  attempted ;  and  consideriDg 
that  the  charge  is  local;  that  if  you  wish  personal  property  to  contribute,  there 
roust  be  an  inquisition  into  private  affairs;  and  that  if  you  choose  to  do  this— 
then  there  must  be  not  only  an  inquinr  into  the  profits  of  the  trader,  but  there 
must  also  be  an  inquiry  into  the  profiu  of  the  farmer.  You  certainly  had  at 
one  time  a  charse  upon  personal  property  in  the  counties — yon  had  that,  bat 
what  did  it  produce?  You  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  charge  upon  penooal 
property ;  for  you  found  it  impossible  to  collect  it.  I  conceive,  then,  that  it 
would  be  no  advantage  to  the  agricultural  interest  now  to  propose  any  such  charge. 
I  am  sure  that  for  the  State  to  take  upon  itself  the  maintenance  of 


upon  itself  the  maintenance  of  the  ^ 
I  am  sure  that  any  such  plan  would  be  open  to  the  gravest  objection;    that  to 
alter  that  charge— to  attempt  to  make  it  general  instead^would  be  a  change  that. 
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hi  mj  firm  eonvietlon,  could  not  benefit  the  land.  I  am  not  prepaped,  therefore,  to 
propoge  mny  material  amendments  of  the  law,  or  the  principle  on  which  the  rates 
are  levied ;  but  though  I  cannot  pr(»pose  any  alteration  in  this  respect,  I  think  that 
there  is  a  fair  claim  <m  the  part  of  the  land  for  direct  relief  from  some  portions  of  the 
local  burdeos  to  which  they  are  now  subjected — that  there  should  be  taken  off  some 
of  those  burdens  on  the  land.  I  cannot  maintain  this  proposition  as  a  direct  com- 
peusatioo  to  the  land ;  but  when  we  are  laying  the  foundation  for  a  great  social 
improTemeot,  I  say  that  we  nuiy  take  and  place  upon  the  public  some  of  the  charges 
that  am  now  thrown  upon  the  land.  Some  of  these  charges  were  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  House  last  year  by  the  hon.  member  for  Somersetshire  (Mr.  Miles.) 
I  was  obliged,  then,  in  opposing  his  proposition,  to  object  that  as  long  as  the  land 
was  beneftted  by  protection,  I  advised  the  agricultural  interest  not  to  claim  relief 
from  these  ehargea^—that  the  relief  sought  for  was  in  itself  eomparatively  small.  But 
DOW,  when  it  is  determined  to  expose  that  interest  to  competition,  then  we  have  a 
right  to  look  to  these  charges ;  and,  when  you  have  the  power  to  do  so,  to  relieve  it 
to  a  oertaiit  extent ;  and  in  doing  so,  we  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  power  of  confer- 
ling  a  great  benefit  upon  the  community,  and  for  laying  the  foundation  for  a  great 
improveniMt  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  You  have  alreacly  taken  off  one-half  the 
expense  of  raaintaioiog  prisoners  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  are  under  sen- 
tence for  fetooy  or  misdemeanour;  and  I  propose  to  relieve  the  counties  of  this 
charge  altogether,  and  take  from  the  consolidated  fund  the  exnense  of  the  roainte- 
nance  <^  such  prisoners.  I  propose,  in  order  that  there  should  be  a  constant  and 
Tigilaot  cheek,  that  this  and  similar  charges  shall  be' provided  for  by  an  annual 
vote.  We  estimate  the  sum  of  whidi  these  will  relieve  the  counties  at  £64,000  per 
aonam.  And  now,  in  respect  to  the  expense  of  prosecutions  in  England,  one-half 
of  that  charge  is  already  paid  by  the  public  treasury.  In  Scotland,  the  charge  is 
borne  altogether  by  the  treasury,  whilst  in  Ireland  there  still  remains  a  portion  of  the 
charge  which  is  borne  by  the  land.  We  propose,  in  the  case  of  England,  and  in  the 
case  of  Ireland,  that  that  portion  of  the  charge  of  the  expense  of  prosecutions 
vhtch  is  now  borne  by  local  rates,  shall  be  borne  altogether  by  the  public  treasury. 
It  is  true,  the  relief  is  not  great ;   but  I  think  the  change  is  of  importance,  as  it  un- 


donbtedly  affords  increasedf  means  of  establishing  some  control  over  prosecutions ; 
and  yon  will  he  amply  repaid,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  by  acquiring  that  increased 
cnotrol  ov«r  any  sum  you  may  grant.  In  Scotland,  you  have  an  admirable  system  of 
chcddog  prosecutions,  by  means  of  a  public  prosecutor.  In  Ireland,  you  apply  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  same  kind,  by  requiring  that,  in  respect  of  all  prosecutions  borne  by  the 
public,  there  shall  be  the  assent  of  a  public  officer  of  the  Crown.  Now,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reiiel^  and  for  the  purpose  of  combining  with  relief  the  means  of  introducing 
ao  improvemait  of  your  criminal  law,  I  propose  that  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of 
that  charge  shall  be  taken  from  the  land,  and  be  borne  by  the  country.  The  amount 
vill  be,  in  Ireland,  about  £17,000,  and  in  Enffhind  about  X100,000  a  year.  Now, 
in  the  case  of  Ireland,  if  there  be  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  is  to  suffer 
by  the  vritbdrawal  of  protection,  I  have  always  felt  that  that  part  of  the  United 
Kifkgdom  is  Irdand.  Its  ci^ital  and  enterprise  are  almost  exclusively  directed  to  agri- 
caltnre.  And  if,  in  the  intended  measures,  with  regard  to  the  burdens  on  land,  there 
thoald  appear,  at  firat  sight,  to  be  any  undue  favour  shown  towards  Ireland,  let 
iwbear  ib  mind  that  Irekmd  has  not  the  means  which  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kiogdom  have  of  employing  labour  in  manufacturing  pursuits.  But  again  I  propose 
oorelieffirom  burdens  which  are  not  accompanied  with  some  great  social  advan- 
tages. At  present  you  have  a  great  police  force  in  Ireland.  The  expense  of  a  portion 
of  that  force  is  borne  by  the  land  in  Ireland ;  the  expense  of  the  remainder  is 
borne  by  the  public  treasury ;  and  it  certainly  is  a  mcst  anomalous  system  for  one 
jfvlioii  to  be  borne  by  the  public  treasury,  and  the  other  portion  by  the  land.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  bean  immense  advantage  to  place  the  police  force  directly  under  the 
c<>Dtrol  of  the  executive— to  prevent  the  possibility  of  all  interference  by  local  bodies; 
to  make  it  as  nerfeet  a  sjrstem  as  you  can,  excluding  all  power  of  local  nomination 
or  local  interferenee,  taking  the  whole  control  on  the  executive  government ;  and,  in 
onier  that  yon  may  make  that  control  complete,  paying  the  expense  out  of  the  public 
treasury.  This  was  strongly  recommended  last  year  by  that  commission  over  which 
the  Esrl  of  Devon  presided,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  law  of  protection; 
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an^  her  Majesty *s  government  are  disposed  to  recommend  to  the  House  that  the  m\vh 
charge  for  that  rural  police  in  Ireland  shall  be  borne  br  the  public  treasury.   Tbere 
is  another  charge  borne  by  the  land  in  this  country,  of  which,  arao,  for  local  purpose*, 
we  propose  that  a  share  shall  be  borne  by  the  treasury.    I  allude  to  the  Dcdkil 
relief  in  parishes.     There  is  no  part  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor-law  which  1 
»  think  has  given  more  dissatisfaction  than  the  administration  of  medical  relief.    Tben 
seems  to  have  been  great  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  to 
afford  relief,  under  the  impression  that  their  immediate  concern  was  with  the  refieC 
of  absolute  distress,  and  giving  sustenance  to  those  who  were  in  danger  of  stanaoon. 
1  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  have  been  frequently  just  grounds  of  oooiplaiot  in  rt- 
spect  to  the  administration  of  medical  relief.     The  state  of  medieal  relief  in  Scotlacd 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  House  in  the  course  of  the  last  session.     And,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  meeting  the  views  of  those  who  object  to  the  present  system,  and  for  ttw 
purpose  of  giving  to  the  executive  government  a  g^reater  degree  of  contfol  over  it, 
and  gradually  introducing  an  amended  system,  we  propose  to  take  one^half  of  thd 
charee  ef  the  payment  of  medical  oflBcers  upon  the  treasury.    Tboa  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  meet  the  objection  of  those  who  demur  to  the  exercise  of  government  eoc- 
trol  and  to  the  expense,  by  offering,  on  the  part  of  thepnblic,  to  con  tribute  ooe-h^. 
In  that  case  I  estimate  that  the  amount  of  cnarge  will  be  £100,000  in  England,  ai»d 
£15,000  in  Scotland.     Ireland  is  under  a  separate  law  with  respect  to  medieal  relief. 
I  believe  the  whole  subject  requires  re-consideratien    and  that  it   ia  likely  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  both  Houses  of  parliament  in  the  present  seseion.    Wiik 
regard  to  Scotland,  there  is  a  separate  cbai^,  which  I  think  is  for  the  prison  of 
Perth.    The  amount  is  very  small,  but  the  **  principle*'  is  what  they  object  to.   Tbe 
charge  of  the  prison^  at  Fentonville  is  borne  by  the  public  treasury,  and  Scotlaad. 
therefore,  objects  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  prison  at  Perth.     Now  it  will  be  t 
satisfaction  to  this  feeling,  even  ir  it  be  no  great  relief,  if  we  apply  the  aame  rale 
which  is  applied  to  Fentonville  and  Parkhurst  prisons,  and  other  prisons  not  iome- 
diately  used  for  local  purposes,  and  relieve  Scotland  from  this  charge  by  taking  it 
from  the  public  treasury.    There  is  only  one  other  item  of  expense  which  I  propofe 
to  place  on  the  public;  and  I  think  that  in  that  I  shall  have  the  general  aeqaieseeooe 
of  the  House.    I  believe  that  in  every  parish  workhouse  there  is  great  groaod  for 
complaint,  at  least  in  many  of  them,  of  inadeouate  provision  for  purposes  of  educa- 
tion.    In  many  workhouses  there  are  no  schools — ^in  many  others  some  penon  per- 
fectly unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  education  of  youth  is  appointed  as  master  or 
mistress,  at  a  salary  perhaps  of  £10.  Now,  we  propose  in  no  way  whatever  to  interfere 
with  the  ri^ht  of  appointment     We  wish  to  avoid  the  possibihty  of  raising  any  reli- 
gious question.    The  right  of  appointment  of  a  schoolmaster  or  schoolmistren  shall 
remain  with  the  guardians  of  the  poor.    But  we  are  ready  to  take  the  expense  of  provid- 
ing proper  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses.  We  require  qualification.  We  reqaire 
the  right  of  dismbsal  and  the  right  of  inspection ;  but  we  are  ready  at  the  public  charge 
to  provide  a  comjietent  and  decent  salary  for  those  who  are  to  have  the  charge  of  tbe 
education  of  the  poor.     We  propose  that  a  grant  of  about  £30,000  a  year  shall  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  providing  competent  salaries  for  schoolmasters  and  sebool- 
mistresses  for  the  children  of  the  desititute  in  each  Union,  taking  at  least  so  moch  of 
control  (without  interfering  with  religion  in  any  degree  beyond  what  at  present  appean 
to  be  the  case  under  the  existing  law)  as  to  require  that  the  party  shall  be  oonpcieot— 
that  there  shall  be  some  exammation  as  to  qualification,  and  some  inspection  of  and 
control  over  the  management  of  the  school.    Then  again,  with  i^espect  to  the  aoditon 
of  unions,  we  propose  that  the  charge  for  the  salary  of  auditors  shall  be  home  in  hke 
manner  by  the  public  treasury,  which  will  require  about  £15,000.  Now  observe,  that, 
in  almost  every  case  in  which  I  propose  anv  remission  of  the  burden  which  £&lis  on 
the  land,  I  propose  also  the  attainment  of  some  great  object  connected  vnth  the 
public  advantage.     If  this  general  scheme  which  I  now  propose  shall  meet  with  tbe 
approbajLion  of  the  House,  observe  what  it  does  for  the  great  body  of  the  people.    At 
a  very  early  period  many  of  the  restrictions  which  apply  to  the  importatioo  of 
food  will  be  at  once  repealed.    Instantly,  in  respect  to  clothing,  there  mil  be  perfeet 
liberty  to  purchase  clothing  in  the  cheapest  market    With  respect  to  medical  attend  • 
ance,  we  propose  an  arrangement  which,  I  believe,  will  greatly  improve  the  adnuais- 
tration  of  the  Poor-law.    Before  these  propositions  berejected,  iberdbre,  1  hope 
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tbat  both  parties  will  well  consider — even  if  their  immediate  views  cannot  beaccora* 
plisbed — ^jet,  that  both  parties  will  well  consider  that  instantly,  with  respect  to 
many  articles  of  food,  there  will  be  free  importation.    In  respect  to  all  there  will 
be  a  perfectly  free  importation  at  an  early  period.    In  respect  to  all  the  main  articles 
of  clothing  there  will  be  free  importation,  with  liberty  to  purchase  wherever  clothing 
ean  be  obtained.    And  with  respect  to  medical  assistance,  there  will  be  considerable 
improvenient  on  the  existing  practice.     Well,  these  several  propositions  appear  to 
me  to  be  calculated  to  confer  great  benefits  upon  the  country  at  large.    Whether  ur 
DO  they  are  sufficient  to  induce  both  parties,  those  who  entertain  difierent  viewi»,  to 
sammrt  them,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say.    I  wish,  however,  that  the  whole  should 
be  faiiiy  considered ;  that  on  each  side  you  will  well  reflect  npon  the  cousequeoces  of 
the  immediate  rejection  of  this  scheme.    I  ask  for  the  expression  of  no  opinion  at  this 
moment ;  but  I  do  hope  that  after  an  interval  of  some  days  we  shall  approach  it  with 
that  entire  consideration  which  shall  lead  to  a  fruitful  result,  and  in  the  same  temper 
of  mind  with  which,  on  both  sides,  you  have  listened  to  my  observations  to-niglit. 
Now,  let  me  conclude  with   two  observations :  one  connected  with  our  foreign 
policy  and  the  interests  of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  countries;  and  the 
other  having  reference  to  our  own  domestic  circumstances.     I  fairlv  avow  to 
yon  that  in  making  this  great  reduction  upon  the  import  of  articles,  the  produce 
and  manufacture  of  foreign  countries,  I  have  no  guarantee  to  give  you  that  other 
eoDDtries  will  immediately  follow  our  example.    I  give  you  that  advantage  in  the 
ugament.    Wearied  with  our  long  and  unavailing  efforts  to  enter  into  satisfactory 
eommercial  treaties  with  other  nations,  we  have  resolved  at  length  to  consult  our  own 
interests,  and  not  to  punish  those  other  countries  for  the  wrong  they  do  ns  in  continuing 
their  high  duties  npon  the  importation  of  our  products  and  manufoctures,  by  continu- 
ing high  duties  ourselves,  encouraging  unlawful  trade.     We  have  had  no  communi- 
ettion  with  any  foreign  government  upon  the  subject  of  these  reductions.     We 
eaoDot  promise  that  France  will  immediately  make  a  corresponding  reduction  in  her 
tariff.    I  cannot  promise  that  Russia  will  prove  her  gratitude  to  us  for  our  reduction 
of  dotj  on  her  tallow,  by  any  diminution  of  her  duties.    You  may  therefore  say,  in 
opposition  to  the  present  plan,  what  is  this  superfluous  liberality,  that  you  are  going 
to  do  awav  with  all  these  duties,  and  yet  you  expect  nothing  in  return  ?  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  (old,  that  many  foreign  countries,  since  the  former  relaxation  of  duties  on  our  part 
—and  that  would  be  peifectly  consistent  with  the  fact — foreign  countries  which  have 
benefited  by  our  relaxations,  have  not  followed  our  example ;  nay,  have  not  only  not 
Mlowed  our  example,  but  have  actually  applied  to  the  importation  of  British  goods 
bigher  rates  of  duties  than  formerly.  I  quite  admit  it.  I  gi vo  you  all  the  benefit  uf  that 
viP'inrat.  I  rely  upon  that  fact  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  policy  of  the  course  we 
are  pursainff.    It  is  a  fact,  that  other  countries  have  not  followed  our  example,  and 
bstelefied  higher  duties  in  some  cases  upon  our  goods.    But  what  has  been  the 
lesalt  npon  the  amount  of  your  exports  f    You  have  defied  the  regulations  of  these 
eoontries.    Your  export  trade  is  greatly  increased.    Now,  why  is  that  so  ?    Partly 
beituise  of  your  acting  witliout  wishing  to  avail  yourselves  of  their  assistance ; 
putly,  becaose  of  the  smuggler,  not  engaged  bv  you,  in  so  many  continental  coun- 
tries, whom  the  strict  regulations  and  the  triple  duties,  which  are  to  prevent  any 
ingress  of  forei^  goods,  have  raised  up ;  and  partly,  perhaps,  because  these  very 
preeantions  against  the  ingress  of  your  commodities  are  a  burden,  and  tlie  taxation 
uiCKasiog  the  cost  of  production  disqualify  the  foreigner  from  competing  with  you. 
But  your  exports,  whatever  be  the  tariffs  of  other  countries,  or  however  apparent 
^  ingratitude  with  which  they  have  treated  you — your  export  trade  has  been  con- 
f^dy  increasing.     By  the  remission  of  your  duties  upon  the  raw  material — by 
ioeiting  your  skill  and  industry — by  competition  with  foreign  goods,  you  have 
^<M  your  competitors  in  foreign  markets,  aud  you  have  even  been  enabled  to  ex- 
plode them.    Notwithstanding  their  hostile  tariffs,  the  declared  value  of  British 
sports  has  increased  above  £10,000,000  during  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  relaxation  of  the  duties  on  your  part.    I  say,  therefore,  to  you,  that  these  hostile 
!^fitSo  fitf  from  being  an  objection  to  continuing  your  policy,  are  an  arffuroent  in 
Its  fsfour.    But,  depend  upon  it,  your  example  will  ultimately  prevail.    When  your 
^i^ple  eonld  be  quoted  in  favour  of  restriction,  it  was  quoted  largely ;  when  your 
*>wple  ean  be  quoted  in  favour  of  relaxation,  as  conducive  to  your  interests,  it  may 
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periiaps  excite  at  first,  in  foreign  governments  or  foreign  Bosnis  of  Trade,  Imt  ] 
interest  or  feeling;  but  the  sense  of  the  people — of  tlie  great  body  of  oonsmM 
will  prevail ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  desire  of  goTemments  and  boards  of  trade  to  i 
revenue  by  restrictive  doties,  reason  and  common  sense  will  indace  relazatiii 
high  duties.  That  is  my  firm  belief.  I  see  symptoms  of  it  already.  Oar  lal 
counts  from  the  United  States  give  indications  of  the  decUoe  of  a  hostile  spirit  ii 
respect.  Look  to  the  report  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  treaaary  of  the  Ui 
States.  It  shows  to  yon  that  yonr  example  is  not  unavailing.  In  the  repoit  i 
b^  the  seeretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Walker,  a  report  containing  very  enlight 
views  on  the  subject  of  commerce,  that  gentleman  thus  speaks  c^  restrictioos  i 
the  trade  and  import  duties : — "  By  countervailing  the  protective  system,**  sap 
gentleman,  in  the  report  to  which  I  refer,  ^*  we  injure  our  own  euaae,  and  we  tt 
ice  our  own  agricultural  and  commercial  classes.  As  well  might  we  attem^l 
engraft  a  monarchy  and  an  aristocracy  upon  our  constitutiont  as  to  enforce  t| 
tective  system  in  the  United  States.  Let,  therefore,  our  cononeroe  be  as  free  is< 
institutions.  Let  us  proclaim  our  commerce  free,  and  nation  after  nation  will  fol 
our  example.  If  I  were  asked  who  began  this  system,  I  should  answer  at  a 
England  began  it  by  her  repeal  of  the  duty  on  oar  raw  cottons,  and  the  ttdni 
of  the  duties  on  our  bread  stnffis ;  and  although  we  cannot  now  take  the  lead  in  I 
enlightened  policy,  we  may,  at  least,  be  amongst  the  tknt  to  perceive  its  advsoii 
and  to  follow  it.*^ 

Here  is  an  admission  of  the  eorrectness  of  the  course  you  have  adopted  in  onki 
reductions  without  stipulating  or  making  any  preliminary  Degotiations.  Too  fal 
reduced  the  duty  upon  cotton,  and  now  the  United  States  »dmlt  the  time  is  cd 
when  they  must  follow  your  example.  In  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  ford 
government  is  totally  distinct  from  ours,  I  can  give  yon  proof  thai  your  ess 
producing  offset  I  could  give  you  the  instance  of  a  country  as  oppoiaed  vrith 
to  the  institutions  of  government  as  any  country  could  be  to  the  Untted  Stales. 
Naples,  for  instance,  liberal  views  are  beginning  to  prevail.  I  moat  say,  io ' 
to  the  sovereign  who  now  rules  over  that  country,  and  who  himself  takes  a  \ 
part  with  respect  to  these  commercial  questions — I  have  seen  a  document 
by  him  containing  as  free  principles  with  respect  to  commereial  intercourse  as 
come  from  any  professor  of  political  eeonomy — and  that  he  is  constantly  mgiog  \[ 
relaxation  of  the  duties  wbicK'now  apply  to  foreign  imports;  and  I  do  not  dofsif 
that,  at  a  very  early  period,  foreign  nations  will  receive  tarift  more  fiivooraUe  ta 
our  interests.  In  Norway,  exertions  to  obtain  a  relaxation  of  duties  are  ineresiiof- 
In  Sweden,  and  many  other  countries,  there  is  a  disposition  to  follow  the  noc 
course.  Austria,  too,  shows  sodm  disposition,  at  least,  not  to  follow  other  eoeotiia 
in  their  restrictive  policy.  Hanover,  also,  has  taken  her  own  course;  and  I  do  not 
despair  of  the  early  arrival  of  the  period  when  your  example  shall  tell  upon  theeet* 
duct  of  other  countries,  and  when  they  shall  quote  oar  example  of  relaxatien  as  i 
course  for  their  governments  in  commercial  affairs.  I  trust  that  this  improved  iDie^ 
course  with  foreign  countries  vrill  constitute  a  new  bond  of  peace ;  and  that  it  tOI 
control  the  passions  of  those  Bkiropean  governments  who  still  indulge  theBsel««  n 
the  visions  of  war.  I  do  hope  that  the  friends  and  lovers  of  peace  between  nstioBi 
will  derive  material  strength  from  the  example  which  I  have  advised^  by  remitting 
the  impediments  to  commercial  intercourse.  But  oheerve^  if  that  be  the  eftet,  1 
think  in  all  probability  that  the  continuance  of  permanent  peace  will  expose  os  Id 
more  extensive  and  more  formidaUe  competition  with  foreign  countries  with  roped 
to  manufactures.  During  war  we  commanded  the  supply  of  nations.  Feaee  bts 
introduced  not  only  new  consumers,  but  also  fonnidable  mannfaetttring  iatere^ 
In  order  that  we  may  retain  our  pre-eminence  it  b  of  the  greatest  impoitance  thu 
we  neglect  no  opportunity  of  securing  to  ourselves  those  advantages  by  which  thst 
pre-eminence  can  be  alone  secured.  Sir,  I  firmly  believe  that  abunJanee  and  ehesp- 
ness  of  provisions  is  one  of  the  constituents  by  which  the  eondnoance  of  maoofse* 
turing  and  commereial  pre-eminence  may  be  maintained.  Yon  may  say  the  ob^ 
of  these  observations  is  to  flatter  the  love  of  gain,  and  administer  merely  to  the  ^ 
sire  of  accumulating  money.  I  advise  this  measure  on  no  soch  gromia.  I  bsUrte 
that  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  that  is,  the  increase  of  capital,  is  a  main  thmnU 
or  at  least  one  of  the  chief  means  by  which  we  can  ictatn  toe  eaiocaea  ws  have  a> 
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-^^  -  possessed.    But,  I  haye  attempted  to  show  that  abundance  of  provisions,  and 

jity  (which  is  the  main  thing)  for  continued  abundance,  not  only  contributes 

-  .  -,  •  acenmulation  of  wealth,  but  that  it  is  directly  conducive  to  the  alleviation  of 

.  ^-ic  burdens,  by  increasing  the  revenue ;  to  the  alleviation  of  local  burdens  by 
.-    -•ishing  crimes;  but,  above  all,  that  it  is  conducive  to  the  spread  of  morality, 

-.  -jpsinishiog  those  temptations  to  crime  which  arise  from  distress  and  poverty.  I 
,^  ?fMi,  therefore,  to  give  your  consent  to  this  measure,  not  upon  any  narrow  view 
.  jp«^  prineiple  is  connected  with  the  accumulation  of  wealth — I  ask  you  to  give 
.  ^,i  consent  to 'this  measure  on  far  higher  principles ;  on  the  prineiple  that,  incum- 
^^  4  as  we  are  by  heavy  taxes,  that,  solicitous  as  we  are  to  provide  for  the  public 
/l^.  i^  ^®  ^^^  ^^®  ^'^^  source  of  increased  revenue  to  be  increased  comfort,  an  in- 
^  j^4ed  taste  for  luxury,  and  that  unseen  and  voluntary  taxation  which  arises  from 
r^^^SLsed  consumption.  I  ask  you  to  consent  to  this  upon  proof  advanced  to  you, 
^  ^'^atraodance  and  cheapness  lead  to  diminished  crime  and  increased  morality. 
^  ^  ..^Id  adduce  to  you  many  instances  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  comparative 
.^.^qpness.  It  is  said  there  is  no  danger  of  scarcity,  and  why  then  should  we  inter- 
„J^-f  Now,  what  is  scarcity  ?  It  is  a  relative  term.  That  which  is  not  scarcity 
.  ^  may  be  scarcity  to  others.  But  remember  this,  the  lapse  of  three  years  of 
''..^  .Rdiu>ce  is  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  a  country.    Three  years  of  abun- 

..^'^  and  comparative  cheapness  of  provisions,  have  materially  altered  the  circum- 
' '  ^  ices  suid  feelings  of  the  people.  1  hat  which  was  not  scarcity  in  the  hard  winter  of 
_^  .^  would  be  scarcity  now.     That  which  was  not  then  a  denial  of  comforts,  though 

'  -jr  nu^ht  almost  amount  to  necessaries,  would  be  felt  severely  now.  There  would 
^_  piQcb  more  real  suffering  felt  in  1846,  after  the  enjoyment  of  three  years  of  com - 
**  "stive  abundance,  by  being  now  put  upon  a  short  allowance,  than  there  would  have 
"^ '  a  in  1842.  Then,  I  advise  you  not  to  check  the  genial  growth  of  that  prosperity 
'"^^.have  now  enjoyed  for  three  years.  Do  not  mistake  me.  I  am  not  insensible 
^  ^  t  that  prosperity  has  arisen  from  the  favour  of  Providence  towards  us.  I  do  not 
^']  :  that  without  importing  grain  from  foreign  countries  you  could  not  have  a  suffi- 
^  jit  supply ;  but  I  entreat  you  well  to  consider  whether  or  no  that  should  constitute 
^^  pason  why,  if  there  shonld  be  danger  of  an  insufficient  supply  at  home,  we  should 
'f  I  remedy  the  evil  as  well  as  we  can  by  admitting  imports  from  abnmd.     I  was 

'\yt\i  struck  the  other  day  by  an  illustration  afforded  on  this  subject.  I  was  told 
'it  in  one  battalion  of  the  guards,  in  this  town,  there  had  been  a  great  increase  in 

,^  appUoation  for  furlougl^  by  the  private  soldiers,  within  the  last  three  years; 
'  ^  tltat  the  furloughs  g^nted  in  1 845  were  nearly  double  the  usual  number.  Upon 
'  fuiring  the  reason,  I  was  told  that  the  friends  of  these  soldiers  were  in  so  much 
'  are  oomfbrtable  circumstances  than  formerly,  that  the  soldiers  were  continually 
'  vited  to  pass  some  time  in  the  country  with  their  relations,  and  that  they  availed 

emselves  of  these  invitations.    Now,  this  may  be  comparatively  a  trivial  circum- 

anee,  bat  it  seemed  to  me  a  striking  instance  of  the  moral  advantage  of  a  period 
'f  abundance  in  facilitating  the  intercourse  of  kindly  feelings,  and  permitting  those 

ho  are  divided,  and  could  not  do  so  in  periods  of  difficulty  and  distress,  to  revisit 

jeir  homes,  and  return,  probably,  with  feelings  better  qualifying  them  for  the  per- 

amaaoee  of  their  duties.  I  was  asked  the  other  night  why  I  was  disposed  to  disturb 
bat  state  of  prosperity  which  1  have  said  exists  ?  ^^  If,'^  it  is  said,  *'  there  has  been 
lariog'  the  last  three  years  comparative  abundance  and  pro»perity,  which  have  co- 
ncisted  with  the  Corn-law  of  1842,  where  is  the  necessity  of  disturbing  that  arrange- 
neat  ?  **  My  answer  is,  that  up  to  the  month  of  October  last  all  these  indications 
of  prosperity  did  exist ;  but  in  that  month,  and  three  or  four  months  subsequently, 
th^  lias  been  a  oonsiclerable  change.  I  find  a  imssage  in  one  of  the  trade  circulars 
from  Manehester  which  explains  this  state  of  things,  and  which  I  will  read  to  the 
House.  It  is  dated  the  22cd  of  January,  1846.  It  says — *'  The  anticipations  which 
we  ventured  lo  make  in  our  last  annual  circular,  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  year  we 
had  then  just  entered  upon,  were  fully  realised  for  the  first  nine  months,  during 
which  we  eigoyed  not  only  a  continuance  of  the  prosperity  of  1844,  but  bad  reached 
to  a  degree  unexampled  in  our  manufacturing  history— extending  to  every  branch, 
aod  aetsag  powerfully  on  the  social  condition  of  our  teeming  population.  The  causes 
whieh  combined  to  produce  this  state  of  things  were,  as  in  the  former  year,  steadi- 
ness of  prices,  with  a  demand  constantly  keeping  pace  with  the  supply ;  low  rates 
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for  the  raw  material,  abundaooe  of  money  at  a  moderate  rate  of  ioterett,  with  aiSif' 
criminating  and  careful  management  of  our  banking  institutions ;  regular  and  full 
employment  for  all  classes  of  our  operatives,  with  cheap  and  abundant  food»  and  tbe 
absence  of  any  political  event  threatening  either  our  domestic  peace  or  foreign  reU- 
tions ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the  wise  and  comprehensive  fiscal  measures  of  tbe 
last  session  of  parliament.  Unhappily,  we  have  lately  experienced  a  reverse  in  sefenl 
of  these  elements  of  prosperity,  which,  acting  on  each  other,  led  to  a  state  of  em- 
barrassment under  which  we  laboured  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  and  are 
still  labouring,  though  in  a  mitigated  form. 

'*  Our  home  trade  demanded,  up  to  the  end  of  September,  was  on  an  unprecedes- 
tedly  large  scale;  but,  from  the  causes  above-mentioned,  an  almost  total  auspeniioo 
took  place  for  the  two  succeeding  months,  which  ^have  been  followed  cinee  by  s 
moderate  business  only.** 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  these  indications  of  prosperity  oootioud. 
I  admit  that  this  change  since  the  month  of  October  is  one  of  the  grouods  on  whicb 
I  have  adopted  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come.  These,  Mr.  Greene,  are  the 
proposals  which,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  I  offer  for  the  ac^uslment— ^e  ulti- 
mate a4justment  of  this  question.  1  eannot  appeal  to  any  ungenerous  fisding— I 
cannot  appeal  to  fear,  or  to  any  thing  which  will  be  calculated  to  eaereiso  an  undue 
sway  over  the  reason  of  those  to  whom  these  proposals  are  made.  There  may  be 
agitation,  but  it  is  not  one  which  has  reached  the  great  mass  of  the  labouring-  classes, 
there  being  among  them  a  total  absence  of  all  excitement.  I  admit  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that,  without  danger  to  the  puUic  peace,  we  might  continue  the  existio^ 
duties ;  therefore  I  cannot  appeal  to  fear  as  a  ground  for  agreeing  to  these  proposals. 
But  this  I  do  say — there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  community  with  respect  to  the  Corn-laws.  There  is  between  the  master  maou- 
factnrers  and  the  operative  classes  a  common  conviction  that  did  not  prevail  in  1842 
or  at  a  former  period — ^that  it  will  be  for  the  public  advantage  that  these  laws  sbouM 
be  repealed ;  and  while  there  is  that  union  of  sentiment  between  them,  there  appears 
at  the  same  time  to  be  a  general  contentment  and  loyalty,  and  a  eonfidenee  in  your 
justice  and  impartiality.  As  far  as  I  can  jnd^,  the  example  which  you  set  in  tak- 
ing on  yourselves  great  pecuniary  burdens,  m  order  that  you  might  relieve  tlie 
labouring  classes  from  the  taxation  they  are  subject  to,  has  produced  the  deepest  im- 
pression and  the  most  beneficial  effect  on  their  minds ;  and  they  have  a  perfect  coc- 
fidence,  as  I  said  before,  in  your  justice  and  wisdom.  But  because  thb  is  a  time  of 
peace ;  because  there  is  a  perfect  calm,  except  so  far  as  an  agitation  aMoog  the 
principal  manufacturers  may  interrupt  it;  because  you  are  not  subject  to  ao; 
coercion  whatever,  I  entreat  vou  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  aspect  of  affiurs  nuiy  cbango; 
that  we  may  have  to  contend  with  worse  harvests  than  that  of  this  year;  and  that  it 
may  be  wise  to  avul  ourselves  of  the  present  moment  to  eifeet  an  acljustmcol  whick 
I  believe  must  be  ultimately  made,  and  which  could  not  be  lone  ddayed  without 
engendering  feelings  of  animosity  between  different  classes  of  her  Majesty's  sutgecis. 
From  a  sincere  conviction  that  the  settlement  is  not  to  be  delayed — that,  aoeoiB- 
panied  with  the  precautionary  measures  to  which  I  have  referred,  it  will  not  inflict 
injury  on  the  agricultural  interest — from  those  feelings  I  should  deeply  lament,  ex- 
clusively on  public  grounds,  the  failure  of  the  attempt  which,  at  the  iaatance  of  ber 
Maiesty  8  government,  I  have  made  on  this  occasion  to  recommend  to  ^onr  calm 
ancf  dispassionate  consideration  these  proposals,  with  no  other  feding  or  interest  in 
the  ultimate  issue  than  that  they  may,  to  use  the  words  of  ber  Majesty's  speech, 
conduce  to  the  promotion  ^  of  friendly  feelings  between  difierent  clatesi,  to  pfond« 
additional  security  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  to  maintain  conteDtment  asu 
happiness  at  home,  by  increasing  the  comforts  and  bettering  the  conditioo  of  tbi; 
great  body  of  the  people.**  The  right  hon.  baronet  concluded  by  moving  the  foli»v- 
ing  resolution : — Resolved — That  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  payable  ou  the  importa- 
tion of  com.  gnXn,  meal,  or  fiour.  there  shall  be  paid  until  the  1st  day  of  Febrnarv, 
1849,  the  following  duties,  viz. — [Here  follows  a  long  list  of  the  various  articles  in- 
cluded in  the  new  tarifiT). 

A  conversation  ensued  as  to  the  most  convenient  day  for  discussing  tbensolalioo, 
which  was  fixed  for  Monday,  February  9,  and  the  House  adjourned. 
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Fjebbuakt  9,  1846. 

Oo  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair  to  go  into  committee  on  the 
Customs  «nd  Com  importation  Act — Mr.  Miles  proposed  as  aa  amendment,  **  That 
this  House  will,  upon  this  day  six  monthfi,  resolve  itself  into  the  said  committee.*' 
At  the  close  of  the  fifth  night^s  debate,—  ^ 

SiB  BoBBKT  Pbbl  again  spoke  as  follows:— Mr.  Speaker,  Two  matters  of  great 
importance  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House  during  this  protracted  debate 
—the  one,  the  manner  in  which  a  partv  should  be  conducted ;  the  other,  the  measures 
by  which  an  imminent  public  calamity  shall  be  mitigated,  and  the  principles  by 
which  the  commercial  policy  of  a  great  empire  shall  for  the  future  be  governed. 

00  the  first  point,  the  manner  in  which  a  party  should  be  conducted  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  this  debate  has  turned.  I  do  not  undervalue  its  importance,'  but, 
great  as  it  is,  surely  it  is  subordinate  in  the  eyes  of  a  people  to  that  other  question 
to  which  I  have  referred — the  precautions  to  be  taken  against  impending  scarcity, 
and  the  principles  by  which  your  commercial  policy  shall  hereafter  be  governed. 
On  the  party  question  I  have  little  defence  to  make.  Yes,  Sir,  these  are,  I  admit 
tt  once,  the  worst  measures  for  party  interests  that  could  have  been  brought  forward. 

1  admit  also  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  conduct  of  this  measure,  so  far  as  the 
Com- laws  are  concerned,  should  be  committed  to  my  hands.  It  would  no  doubt, 
have  been  far  preferable,  that  those  should  have  the  credit,  if  credit  there  be,  for  an 
adjustment  of  the  Corn-laws,  who  have  been  uniform  and  consistent  opponents  of 
those  laws.  That  which  prevented  myself  and  those  who  concurred  with  me  from 
coromittine  it  at  once  to  other  hands,  was  the  firm  conviction  under  which  we 
hboured  that  a  part  of  this  empire  was  threatened  with  a  great  calamity.  I  did 
firmly  believe,  1  do  firmly  believe,  that  there  is  impending  over  you  a  calamity 
that  all  will  deplore.  1  did  think  that  while  there  was  that  danger,  and  while  I  had 
the  hopes  of  averting  it,  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  m^  duty  to  mv  Sovereign, 
or  with  the  honour  of  a  public  man,  to  take  that  opportunity  of  shrinking  from  the 
heavy  responsibilities  which  it  imposed.  While  I  retained  the  hope  of  acting  with 
a  united  administration,  while  I  thought  there  was  a  prospect  of  bringing  this 
question  to  a  settlement,  I  determined  to  retain  ofiSce  and  incur  its  responsibilities. 
When  I  was  eoropeUed  to  abandon  that  hope  (my  sense  of  the  coming  evil  remaining 
the  same,)  I  took  the  earliest  op{)ortnoity,  consistent  with  a  sense  of  duty  and  of 
poblie  honour,  of  tendering  my  resignation  to  the  Queen,  and  leaving  her  Miyesty 
the  full  opportunity  of  consulting  other  advisers.  I  ofiered  no  opinion  as  to  the 
ehoice  of  a  successor.  That  is  almost  the  only  act  which  is  the  personal  act  of  the 
Soveragn;  it  is  for  the  Sovereign  to  determine  in  whom  her  confidence  shall  be 
placed.  It  was,  indeed,  my  duty  to  ascertain,  by  the  command  of  the  Queen,  whether 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  had  dissented  from  me  were  either  themselves  prepared  to 
form  a  government,  or  to  advise  her  Majesty,  if  they  themselves  were  not  prepared,  to 
eommtt  to  other  hands,  the  formation  of  a  government — ^a  government,  I  mean,  to 
be  oompoe  d  of  public  men  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Com- law. 
Those  from  whom  I  differed,  who  had  not  concurred  with  me  either  as  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended,  or  as  to  the  policy  of  altering  the  law, 
signified  their  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  public  interests  that  they  should 
form  a  government;  nor  could  they  advise  her  Miyesty  to  resort  to  others  for  the 
formation  of  a  government  founded  on  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Com -law. 
Her  Majesty  determined  to  call  upon  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  to  undertake 
the  duty  of  formioff  an  administration.  My  firm  belief  was  that  the  noble  lord 
would  liave  undertaken  that  duty ;  my  firm  persuasion  was — the  noble  lord  will 
excuse  me  for  saying  so — that  he  would  have  succeeded  if  he  had  undertaken  it. 
Daring  the  long  course  of  my  opftosition  to  the  noble  lord,  I  cannot  chaise  myself 
with  iMviDg  ever  said  anything  disrespectful  of  him.  We  have  acted  against  each 
other  for  many  yean,  and  Idon^t  recollect  anything  that  ever  passed  between  us 
likelv  to  engender  hostile  or  acrimonious  feelings.  But  I  must  say,  the  noble  lord 
did  disappoint  me  when  he  did  not  at  once  undertake  the  formation  of  a  government 
on  the  principle  of  adjusting  this  Question.  When  my  tender  of  resignation  had 
been  accepted,  and  when  the  noble  lord  had  been  sent  for  by  the  Queen,  I  consi- 
dered njiclf  at  perfect  liberty  to  act  in  a  private  capacity  on  my  own  personal  sense 
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of  the  public  interests  and  my  nwa  feelings  of  public  duty.  I  knew  all  the  difficolti-i 
with  which  any  man  would  have  to  contend  who  undertook  the  conduct  of  thegoverj- 
ment.  I  knew  there  must  be  a  great  dislocation  of  parties.  In  the  firm  persua^i-D 
that  the  noble  lord  would  accept  the  office  of  first  minister,  I  felt  it  incambent  QpaQ 
me,  under  the  special  circumstances  under  which  he  would  have  undertaken  office,  to 
diminish  the  difficulties  with  which  he  might  have  to  contend,  in  attempting  a  fioil 
settlement  of  the  Corn -laws.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  give  the  ooble  lord  aodi  assur- 
ances of  support  as  it  was  in  my  |x>wer  to  gpve.  In  the  explanation  which  I  odered 
the  other  night,  I  limited  myself  to  a  detail  of  the  facts  which  had  preceded  nj 
retirement  from  office.  The  noble  lord^s  explanation  commenced  from  thai  period. 
Of  that  explanation  I  have  no  complaint  whatever  to  make.  It  was  perfectly  fsir 
and  candid  on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord.  But  there  are  additions  to  it  which  1  am 
desirous  of  supplying,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  demonstrate  that  I  had  no  witk 
to  defraud  others  of  the  credit  of  adjusting  the  Corn-laws.  My  resignation  of  offiot 
was  accepted  by  her  Majesty  on  the  6th  of  December  last.  On  the  8th  Deeember, 
I  addressed  to  her  Majesty  the  following  communications,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
enabling  her  Majesty,  by  the  knowledge  of  my  views  and  intentions  with  regard  to 
the  Corn-laws,  to  diminish  the  difficulties  of  my  successor : — 

''  Whitbhaxx.  Dee,  ft,  1845. 

'^  Sir  Robert  Peel  presents  his  humble  duty  to  your  Majesty,  and,  inflneoced  by 
no  other  motive  than  the  desire  to  contribute,  if  possible,  to  the  relief  of  your  Majesrr 
from  embarrassment,  and  to  the  protection  of  the  publie  interests  from  iiyury.  is 
induced  to  make  to  your  Mjgesty  this  confidential  communication  explanatory  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  position  and  intentions  with  regard  to  the  great  question  which  is  oov 
agitating  the  public  mind. 

**  Your  Miyesty  can,  if  you  think  fit,  make  this  communication  koown  to  th« 
minister  who,  as  successor  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  may  be  honoured  by  yoar  Majesty's 
confidence. 

^*  On  the  1st  of  November  last.  Sir  Robert  Peel  advised  his  colleagues,  on  aceoant 
of  the  alarming  accounts  from  Ireland,  and  many  districts  io  this  country,  as  to  the 
failure  of  the  potat(^  crop  from  disease,  and  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  con- 
tingencies,  which  io  his  opinion  were  not  improbable,  humbly  to  reoomraeod  to  yosr 
Majesty  that  the  duties  on  the  import  of  foreign  grain  should  be  suspeoded  ii*  s 
limited  period,  either  by  order  in  council,  or  by  legislutive  enactment ;  paiiianeot, 
in  either  case,  being  summoned  without  delay. 

**  Sir  Robert  Peel  foresaw  that  this  suspension,  folly  justified  by  the  tenor  of  tbe 
report  to  which  he  has  referred,  would  compel,  during  the  interval  of  aospeosiciL 
the  reconsideration  of  the  Corn-laws. 

*'  If  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues  had  then  been  in  concurrence  with  his  own,  be 
was  fully  prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  of  suspension — and  of  the  neeesnr^ 
consequence  of  suspension,  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  laws  imposing  restrirtios* 
on  the  import  of  foreign  grain  and  other  articles  of  food,  with  a  view  to  their  g^TKiual 
diminution  and  ultimate  removal. 

**  He  was  disposed  to  recommend  that  any  new  laws  to  be  enacted  shouM  oontais 
within  themselves  the  principle  of  gradual  reduction  and  final  repeal. 

**  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  prepared  to  support,  in  a  private  capacity,  measures  wfaick 
may  be  in  general  conformity  with  those  which  he  advised  as  a  minister. 

'^  It  would  be  unbecoming  in  Sir  Robert  Ped  to  make  any  reference  to  the  d^Haib 
of  sueh  measures. 

^*  Your  Mijesty  has  been  good  enough  to  inform  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  it  is  your 
intention  to  propose  to  Lord  John  Russell  to  undertake  the  ftinnation  of  a  govemmeoL 

**  The  principle  on  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  prepared  to  recommend  the  recon- 
sideration of  the  laws  affecting  the  import  of  the  main  articles  of  food,  was  in  general 
accordance  with  that  referred  to  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Lord  John  RusselTs 
letter  to  the  electors  of  the  city  of  London. 

^'  Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  to  accompany  the  removal  of  restriction  on  the  ndmiasioa 
of  such  articles,  with  relief  to  the  land  from  any  oharfes  that  may  be  nndnly  ooerou*. 
and  with  such  other  provisions  as,  in  the  terms  of  Lord  John  RosseU*s  letter,  *  cuKios 
and  even  scrupnlous  forbearance  may  suggest.' 
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''  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  support  ineasnres  founded  on  that  general  principle,  and 
vill  oerciae  any  influence  be  may  pos3ess  to  promo^  their  success.** 

That  was  the  assurance  I  conveyed  to  her  Majesty  of  my  perfect  readiness  to  sup- 
port, if  proposed  by  others,  those  measures  which  I  had  myself  deemed  necessary. 
I  could  not  but  foresee  that  in  addition  to  all  the  other  difficulties  with  which  the 
noble  lord  or  any  other  minister  would  have  to  contend,  there  would  be  some  con- 
oeeted  with  the  state  of  our  revenue  and  expenditure.  At  the  close  of  the  present 
fintncial  year  there  will  probably  be,  as  there  has  been  in  the  years  preceding,  a 
considerable  surplus  of  revenue  after  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  public  service. 
Id  the  coming  year  there  must  be  increased  estimates,  reducing  the  future  surplus, 
and  I  thottffht  it  right  that  my  successor  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  an 
unfavouraMe  contrast  for  which  he  could  not  be  responsible.  I  added,  therefore, 
to  my  assurance  of  support  with  respect  to  the  Corn-laws  this  further  assurance. 
It  refers  to  points  of  great  delicacy,  but  it  is  better  to  have  no  concealment  or  reserve. 

'^  Sir  Robert  Peel  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  add  that,  should  your  Majesty's  future 
advisers,  after  consideration  of  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  the  army  of  this 
country  for  colonial  service,  of  our  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
bearing  which  steam  navigation  may  have  upon  maritime  warfare  and  the  defence 
of  the  country,  deem  it  advisable  to  propose  an  addition  to  the  army  and  increased 
naval  and  military  estimates,  Sir  Peel  Robert  will  support  the  proposal— *wi  11  do  all 
that  he  can  to  prevent  it  from  being  considered  as  indicative  of  hostile  or  altered 
feelings  towards  France,  and  will  assume,  for  the  increase  in  question,  any  degree 
of  responsibility,  present  or  retrospective,  which  can  fairly  attach  to  him." 

Now,  when  it  is  charged  on  me,  that  I  am  robbing  others  of  the  credit  which  is 
joatly  due  to  them,  I  hope  that  tliis  explanation  of  the  course  I  pursued,  when  I  was 
acting  under  the  firmest  persuasion  that  the  adjustment  of  this  question  would  be 
eomroitted  to  others,  may  tend  to  prove  that  I  was  not  desirous  of  robbing  others  of 
the  credit  of  settling  this  question,  or  of  trying  to  embarrass  their  course.  There 
were  further  eommunieations  made,  and  in  the  course  of  those  communications  it 
was  propoaed  Co  put  me  in  possession  of  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  noble  lord 
ifltended  to  arrange  this  question.  I  thought  that  it  would  be  better  that  I  should 
not  be  made  acquainted  with  such  details.  I  thought  that  my  knowledge  of  them, 
or  any  appearance  of  concert  between  the  noble  lord  and  myself,  would  have  had 
the  teadeoey  rather  to  prejudice  than  promote  the  adjustment  of  this  question.  I, 
therefore,  declined  to  receive  the  communication  of  those  details ;  but  I  think  that 
the  noble  lord  must  have  been  satisfied  that,  though  I  declined  to  concert  particular 
measures  with  hire,  yet  it  was  my  intention  to  give  to  the  noble  lord,  in  his  attempt 
to  adjust  this  question  according  to  his  own  views  of  public  policy,  that  same  cordial 
aopport  which  it  is  his  boast  he  now  intends  to  give  me.  I  believe  that  nmst  have 
been  the  impretsion  of  the  noble  lord — [Lord  J.  Russell:  Hear,  hear!]— because, 
after  the  oemmonications  with  me,  the  noble  lord  undertook  the  formation  of  a 
^feroment ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  noble  lord  will  admit  that  no  act  of  mine 
caused  the  failure  of  the  noble  lord's  attempt,  and  that  I  was  in  no  way  concerned 
b  the  leasoofl  which  induced  the  noble  lord  finally  to  abandon  it.  I  made  no  inquiry 
astotlie  persons  who  should  constitute  the  new  government;  I  had  no  personal 
ebgeetioQs  or  any  kind.  My  conviction  was,  that  this  question  ought  to  be  adjusted. 
1  was  prepared  "to  facilitate  its  adjustment  by  others  by  my  vote,  and  by  the  exer- 
eise  of  whatever  influence  I  could  command.  So  much  for  my  conduct  towards 
political  opponents — ^better  entitled  than  myself  to  undertake  the  repeal  of  the 
Com-faiwa. 

Now,  Sir,  with  reapeet  to  the  course  which  I  have  pursued  towards  those  who  so 
Wag  have  given  me  their  support.  I  admit  to  them  that  it  is  but  natural  that  they 
aboold  withhold  from  me  their  confidence.  I  admit  that  the  course  whieh  I  am 
parsoiDg  ia  at  variance  with  the  principles  on  which  party  is  ordinarily  conducted. 
Bat  I  do  iuik  of  them,  whether  it  be  probable  that  I  would  sacrifice  their  favourable 
opnaoQ  mod  their  support,  unless  I  was  influenced  by  urgent  considerations  of  public 
duty — mdeu  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  taking  these  precautions, 
and  advifling  these  measures.  Notwithstanding  that  which  may  have  passed  in  this 
debate— >iiotirithatanding  the  asperity  with  which  some  have  spoken,  I  will  do  that 
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party  (which  has  hitherto  supported  me)  the  justice  they  desenre.  No  person  esr. 
fill  the  situation  I  fill,  without  being  aware  of  the  motives  by  which  agrealpartyis 
influenced.  I  must  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  are  the  personal  objectt 
of  those  around  me;  and  this  I  will  say,  notwithstanding  the  threatened  forfeiture  of 
their  confidence,  that  I  do  not  believe  (speaking  generally  of  the  great  body  of  die 
party)  that  there  ever  existed  a  party  influenc^  by  more  honourable  and  disiolef- 
ested  feelings.  * 

While  I  admit  that  the  natural  consequence  of  the  course  I  have  pursued,  is  to 
offend,  probably  to  alienate,  a  great  party,  I  am  not  the  less  convinced  that 
any  other  course  would  have  been  ultimately  injurious  even  to  party  interests. 
I  know  what  would  have  conciliated  temporary  confidence.  It  would  hsTe 
been  to  underrate  the  danger  in  Ireland,  to  invite  a  united  combination  for  tbs 
maintenance  of  the  existing  Corn-law,  to  talk  about  hoisting  the  flag  of  proteetioit 
for  native  industry,  to  insist  that  agricultural  protection  should  be  maintained  io 
all  its  integrity — by  such  a  course  I  should  have  been  sure  to  animate  and  plea<e 
a  party,  and  to  gain  for  a  time  their  cordial  approbation.  But  the  month  of 
May  will  not  arrive  without  demonstrating  that  I  should  thereby  have  abandoned 
my  duty  to  my  country — to  my  Sovereign — ay,  and  to  the  consenradve  party. 
I  had,  and  have,  the  firm  persuasion  that  the  present  temper  of  the  public  mmd 
— the  state  of  public  feeling,  and  of  public  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  Com-law» 
— independent  of  all  adventitious  circumstances,  make  the  defence  of  the  OoriH 
laws  a  very  difficult  task.  But  with  such  a  calamity  as  that  which  is  impend- 
ing in  Ireland,  it  was  utterly  irreconcilable  vnth  my  feelings  to  urge  the  landed 
interest  to  commit  themselves  to  a  confiict  for  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  a  liv 
which  attaches  at  the  present  time  a  duty  of  17«.  to  the  quarter  of  wheat.  Wbai 
were  the  facts  which  came  under  the  cognizance  of  my  right  hon.  friend  the  aocrctirv 
of  state  for  the  home  department,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  proridii^  (or 
the  public  peace,  and  rescuing  millions  from  the  calamity  of  starvation  ?  We  were 
assured  in  one  part  of  this  empire  there  are  4,000,000  of  the  Queen^s  sabjeed 
dependent  on  a  certain  article  of  food  for  subsistence.  We  knew  that  on  thmt  anick 
of  food  no  reliance  could  be  placed.  It  was  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  ezCeot  of 
the  danger — what  would  be  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  what  the  amoont  of 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  that  article  of  food.  But,  surely,  you  will  make  aliowaneei 
for  those  who  were  charged  with  the  heaviest  responsibility,  if  their  wont  aotieips- 
tions  should  be  realized  by  the  event.  We  saw,  m  thc^ distance,  the  gaunt  forms  of 
famine,  and  of  disease  following  in  the  train  of  famine.  Was  it  not  our  doty  to  the 
country,  ay,  our  duty  to  the  party  that  supported  us,  to  avert  the  odious  efaarge  otf* 
indifference  and  neglect  of  timely  precautions?  It  is  absolutely  necesaaiy,  hkoK 
you  come  to  a  final  decision  on  this  question,  that  you  should  understand  this  Irisk 
case.  JTou  must  do  so.  The  reading  of  lettere  may  be  distasteful  to  you;  but  yo« 
shall  have  no  ground  for  imputing  it  to  me  that  I  left  you  in  ignorance  of  m  dai^ 
which  I  believe  to  be  imminent.  I  may  have  lost  your  confidence — I  vrill  not  trv 
to  regain  it  at  the  expense  of  truth.  I  can  conciliate  no  favour  by  theexpraanoo  of 
regret  for  the  course  I  have  taken.  So  far  from  it,  I  declare,  in  the  face  of  this 
House  that  the  day  of  my  public  life,  which  I  look  back  on  with  the  greatert 
satisfaction  and  pride,  is  that  Ist  of  November  last,  when  I  offered^  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  issuing  an  order  in  council  to  open  the  porta,  and  to  trust  to  youfrr 
approval  and  indemnity.  I  wished  then,  that  by  the  first  packet  which  sulra  after 
the  1st  of  November,  the  news  might  have  gone  forth  that  the  ports  were  open.  The 
primary  object  of  such  a  measure,  of  course,  would  have  been  to  increase  the  supply 
of  food,  and  to  take  precautions  against  famine,  although  other  £ollateral  advantages 
might  have  flowed  from  it.  Had  we  opened  the  ports,  and  had  our  anticipations 
proved  to  be  incorrect — had  the  result  shown  that  we  had  formed  a  false  estimate  of 
this  danger — I  believe  that  the  generosity  of  parliament  would  have  proteeted  u 
from  censure.  ["  Hear,  hear.**]  That  would  have  been  the  case  had  our  anticipa- 
tions proved  to  be  wrong ;  but  what  is  the  fact  ?  During  the  latter  part  of  December 
and  January,  there  was  a  temporary  suspension  of  alarm,  after  the  opinions  we  had 
received  from  men  eminent  in  science.  I  never  shared  in  the  sanguine  hopes  that 
there  would  be  abundance  of  food,  that  the  potato  disease  was  exaggerated,  and  that 
we  might  safely  trust  to  existing  supplies.     I  felt  that  the  time  would  arrive  wbea 
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the  opinioiid  of  those  iDdividuals  would  be  justified.  And  what  is  the  fact?  I  will 
read  to  yon  some  communications,  not  so  much  for  the  vindication  of  the  govern - 
ment  as  for  the  guidance  of  your  own  future  course.  It  is  not  right  that  I  should 
leave  you  io  ignorance  of  the  real  facts  of  this  case.  [**  Hear,  hear.*^]  It  is  true  the 
present  proposition  is  not  a  suspension  of  the  duties,  but  it  b  a  virtual  suspension. 
Ii  comprehends  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  maize  and  rice,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  to  a  nominal  amount  on  barley  and  oats,  and  the  reduction  of  the  duty  pn  wheat 
frou  17«.  to  4s.  Before  you  decide  on  rejecting  or  delaying  this  measure,  hear  and 
eonsider  the  reports  which  the  last  few  days  have  brought  from  Ireland.  You 
seemed  to  discredit  the .  reports  of  oflScial  authorities ;  and  some,  I  regret  to  say, 
coaotenanced  the  notion  that  public  men  were  base  enough  to  act  in  concert  for  the 
purpose  of  exaggeration.  I  will  now  read,  therefore,  no  reports  from  the  Lord-lieu- 
teoaot  I  will  read  letters  which  the  last  two  mails  have  brought  from  Ireland, 
from  men  from  whose  statements  you  cannot  have  the  pretence  of  withholding  con- 
fidence. I  will  first  read  a  communication  from  Sir  David  lUohe,  who  was  for 
some  time  member  for  the  city  of  Limerick.  He  was  one  of  those  who  at  first 
thought  the  apprehension  of  famine  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  extraordinary 
precautions  were  unnecessary.  This  day  has  brought  me  this  letter  from  him, 
dited  Carass,  near  Limerick,  Feb.  1 1 : — **  No  person  was  more  disposed  than  I  was 
to  look  with  hope  to  that  part  of  the  potato  crop  in  this  country  that  appeared  sound 
before  Christmas.  I  thought  it  was  quite  safe  and  certain  to  keep  in  the  usual  way, 
ud  in  my  answer  to  the  Ix)rd-lieutenant*s  circular  I  stated  that  hope  with  great 
eonfidence,  adding  that  the  crop  was  so  large,  the  sound  portion  would  nearly  feed 
the  people."  (This,  then,  is  a  disinterested  authority.)  **  But  I  grieve  to  say,  that 
every  day  convinces  me  of  the  error  I  was  under;  the  potatoes  that  were  apparently 
sound  then,  had  more  or  less  the  disease  in  an  incipient  state,  and  the  greater  part 
k  DOW  obliged  to  be  given  to  pigs  and  cattle,  to  save  the  owners  from  total  loss. 
The  Catholic  clergy  of  several  parishes  have  made  this  painful  communication  to 
oe;  my  own  experience  as  a  landed  proprietor  and  a  practical  farmer,  holding  in 
m  possession  large  animal  farms  in  three  different  parts  of  this  county,  and  also  in 
the  county  Clare,  entirely  corKsponds  with  their  statements.  I  donH  think  by  the 
fifst  of  May  next,  that  out  of  one  hundred  acres  of  potatoes  on  my  land,  sound  seed 
viil  be  left  roe  for  next  year's  crop. 

"  If  the  case  is  so  bad  with  me,  and  it  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  four  districts  I  allude 
to,  how  much  worse  must  it  be  with  the  poor,  who  have  not  the  convenience  and 
aid  that  lai^  farming  establishments,  with  substantial  buildings,  can  command? 
In  short,  as  one  rides  througrh  th^  country,  rotten  potatoes  are  to  be  seen  everywhere 
io  \9rge  quantities  by  the  side  of  the  roads ;  pits,  lately  turned,  in  most  cases  much 
smaller  than  the  heaps  of  rotten  potatoes  alongside  them ;  and  those  in  the  pits  are 
certain,  if  not  quickly  consumed,  to  share  in  the  general  decay. 

'*  Such,  sir,  is  the  state  I  may  say  of  the  entire  country.  No  doubt  for  six  or 
wren  weeks,  while  the  remains  of  the  potatoes  last,  destitution  will  not  be  general ; 
hut  I  pray  yon,  sir,  look  to  it  in  time.** 

There  were  some  of  us  who  did  look  to  it  in  time,  and  I  wish  that  our  advice  had 
heen  acted  on.  That  is  the  report  from  the  county  of  Limerick.  I  now  come  to 
the  Qaeen's  county.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  report,  received  February  12, 
1846  :— 

"  QuxEN^s  CouifTT,  Stbabballt,  Feb,  11,  1846. 

"  With  reference  to  the  potato  disease,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  was  requested  by  Sir 
Kilwajxi  Walsh  and  Sir  A.  Weldon,  two  magistrates  of  this  district,  to  make  a  more 
><i^hing  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  potatoes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
<^llieries  than  had  hitherto  been  made.  The  instructions  were,  to  make  the 
(zamiDation  by  properties,  and  ruled  forms  were  supplied  by  Sir  A.  Weldon,  with 
lucb  headings  as  he  considered  applicable  to  the  case. 

''  Oo  Monday  morning,  the  9th,  I  proceeded  to  Wolfhill,  accompanied  by  the 
^r.  Mr.  £merson,  the  clergyman  of  toe  parish,  and  commenced  with  the  property 
^jf  Mr.  Uovenden.  Mr.  Hovenden  himself  being  with  us,  we  examined  every  house 
^a  the  property,  took  down  the  number  of  each  family,  the  quantity  of  potatoes 
pUated,  and  the  quantity  (from  actual  inspection)  now  remaining  on  hands,  with 
^e  quantity  of  oau  or  other  grain  now  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  On  Tuesdayi 
197-VoL.  IV. 
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we  went  over  the  property  of  Sir  Charles  Coote,  adjoioiDg  Mr.  HovendeaV,  sod  abo 
over  Mr.  Carter's,  and,  so  far  as  time  would  admit,  examioed  a  few  families  on  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Kavanagh,  of  Qracefield.  Our  inquiries  extended  to  about  IM 
families  altogether,  and  enable  me  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy  to  state  the  fright- 
ful extent  to  which  tiie  destruction  of  the  potato  crop  has  proceeded  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  Many  families  whom  we  visited,  and  who  had  planted  sufficient  for  their 
ordinary  wants,  including  the  seed  necessary  for  the  ensuing  season,  have  net  bad  a 
potato  of  any  kind  for  the  last  month.  [Observe,  this  is  in  the  month  of  February,  five 
months  at  least  before  there  can  be  any  supply  from  the  natural  bounty  of  Providence] 
Others  have  lost  nearly  all;  and  the  few  that  still  remain  are  totally  unfit  for 
human  food.  In  every  instance  wiiere  we  saw  potatoes  in  pits  in  the  fields  we  haJ 
them  examined,  and,  with  scareely  an  exception,  we  found  them  to  be  m  roau  of 
putrefaction,  perfectly  disgusting,  even  to  look  at.  We  examined  a  few  bouses  oc 
the  property  of  Sir  Tbomas  Esmonde,  where  the  land  is  of  much  better  quality,  but 
the  result  was  in  e\«ery  case  the  same.  There  are  literally  no  potatoes  remaining  in 
that  part  of  the  ceuntiy. 

**  1  understand  the  roagistvales  intead  to  meet  on  an  early  day,  and  make  socse 
representation,  through  the  lieutenant  of  the  county,  on  the  above  subject. 

*'  W.  W.  Hemswobth,  Svb'intpecUfr,  IxT  BaUT 

I  pass  on  to  Waterford.  There  are  fetters  received  within  the  last  two  days;  ooe 
from  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  that  county — Lord  Stuart  de  Decies.  It  is  dated  tin* 
10th  of  February ;  I  entreat  the  attention  of  the  House  to  it.  Lord  Stuart  de  Deciei 
is  a  person  whose  opinions  must  carry  with  them  great  authority.  He  £4iys — "  His 
excellency  will  find  in  these  statements  an  announcement  of  the  alarming  &et,  that 
in  two  districts  alone  of  the  union  in  question  there  are  even  at  this  earlv  period  of 
the  year,  no  less  than  300  persons  whose  stores  of  provisions  are  upon  the  point  cf 
becoming  exhausted.  In  the  meanwhiie  the  rot  is  represented  as  making  daily  pro- 
gress amongst  the  potatoes,  which  until  lately  it  was  hoped  might  have  been  preserved 
in  a  state  of  partial  soandvess  for  some  time  longer;  and  there  is  every  reason,  ther^ 
fore,  to  anticipate  that  the  distress  now  prevailing  in  certain  localities  will  very 
speedily  cause  its  pressure  to  be  ielt  by  the  labouring  classes  throughout  the  union. 
With  this  prospect  ie  view,  tlie  probability  is,  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  all  kind^  cf 
graiu  may  be  expcded  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  spring  and  summtf 
months,  although  foreign  supplies  were  to  be  admitted  immediately,  duty  free,  and  thc« 
the  facilities  of  providing  foot!  for  the  people  in  exchange  for  their  labour  be  remoTcil 
beyond  the  means  which  landed  proprietors  have  at  the  present  moment  within  ther 
reach  for  this  purpose.  It  is  in  these  circumstances  that  I  wonld  ventore  respei-t- 
fully  to  submit,  as  far  as  tlie  interests  of  the  county  of  Waterford  are  involved,  that 
much  good  might  be  effected  in  keeping  down  prices  by  the  establishment  of  govern- 
ment  com  stores,  from  which  grain  might  be  purehased  at  first  cost  price  m  sucM 
towns  as  Youghal,  Dungarvan,  Waterford,  Carrie k,  Clonmel,  and  perhaps  Lismorr. 
In  all  but  the  last  mentioned  of  these  towns  there  is  an  adequate  military  force  fiT 
the  protection  of  such  granaries,  If  established,  ami  no  part  of  the  county  would  theo 
be  beyond  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  distance  from  a  depot,  whence  food  on  moderate 
terms  might  be  drawn  to  those  localities  which  stood  in  need  of  a  supply."* 

The  next  I  read  is  from  Kerry,  dated  the  9th  of  February,  from  a  geotlemin 
whose  statements  1  believe  are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect — Mr.  Thomas  DiiloB. 
— "  I  regret  to  have  to  report,  for  the  information  of  government,  that  seriu'ti 
ravages  have  been  made  latterly  on  the  potatoes  by  the  disease  which,  for  the  la^t 
two  months,  was  supposed  at  least  not  to  be  progressive.  Having  gone  round  my 
district  within  the  last  ten  days,  I  have  had  opportunities  not  only  of  hearing,  bat 
of  witnessing  the  destruction  which  has  been  committed,  and  which  is  gaining 
ground  rapidly,  contrary  to  the  hopes  which  have  been  for  some  time  cherished,  us 
to  excite  the  utmost  alarm  among  all  classes;  and  for  my  own  part  1  feel  alnxbt 
confounded  at  the  difficulty  that  must  exist  in  procuring  a  sufflciencj  of  good  serd 
for  the  ensuing  crop.*' 

Such  is  the  report  of  Mr.  Dillon,  of  Cahirciveen,  restdeat  magistrate.  The 
House  is  aware  that  there  has  been  sitting  for  some  time  past  in  Dublin  a  oonumssira. 
on»  of  whose  duties  it  has  been  to  collect  accurate  information  with  respect  to  ibr 
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extent  of  the  deficiency  in  different  localities.  That  commission  has  lately  made  a 
report,  which  refers,  I  fear,  to  a  perio<]  antecedent  to  that  in  which  this  disease  has 
reappeared.  I  have  here  an  official  statement,  from  the  highest  authority,  embracing 
almost  every  part  of  Ireland,  every  electoral  district,  witn  the  exception  of  ninety- 
nine,  having  sent  returns;  and  these  are  the  facts  reported  by  the  commissioners:-^ 
"  That  in  &ur  electoral  divisions  the  loss  of  potatoes  has  been  nearly  nine-tenths 
of  the  whole  crop:  in  93,  between  seven*tenths  and  eight-tenths;  in  135,  the  loss 
approaches  to  seven- tenths  of  the  whole  crop;  in  16,  it  approaches  to  six-tenths; 
in  596  nearly  one-half  of  the  crop  is  entirely  destroyed;  and  in  582  divisions  nearly 
fonr-tenths  of  the  crop  are  entirely  destroyed.*' 

Here  are  requisitions  made  to  us,  and  we  are  acting  upon  them,  to  establish 
stores  of  com  tor  the  people,  to  be  retailed  at  cost  prices,  or  g^ven  in  remuneration 
for  labour.  [An  hon.  member:  It  will  be  wanted  for  seed.]  Yes;  to  get  potatoes 
fnrm  foreign  countries  for  the  ensuing  year  is  next  to  impossible.  An  eighth  of 
the  whole  crop  is  required  for  seed ;  each  acre  of  potatoes  requires  nearly  a  ton, 
three-fonrths  of  a  ton,  at  least,  for  seed;  take  the  tonnage  which  it  would  require  to 
bring  In  10,000  tons  of  potatoes  from  any  part  of  Europe  where  potatoes  may  still 
abound;  it  is  impossible  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  foreign  import.  You  must  look 
for  seed  from  the  domestic  supply— by  making  savings  from  the  existing  crop.  And 
here  is  the  danger,  that  when  the  pressure  of  famine  is  severe,  the  immediate  craving 
of  banger  will  be  supplied — the  necessities  of  next  year  ¥rill  be  forgotten;  the  govern- 
ment must  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  saving  of  potatoes  in 
sufficient  quantities,  in  order  to  secure  a  supply  of  seed  for  next  year.  How  are  we 
to  do  this?  By  tlie  substitution,  I  suppose,  of  some  other  articles  of  provision,  to 
be  given  nnder  wise  regulations,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  abuse.  Suppose,  now, 
that  in  April  or  May  next,  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  proposing  votes  of 
public  money  to  cover  past  or  future  expenditure — will  there  be  a  cheerful  acquies- 
cence in  those  votes,  if  the  Corn -law  is  totemain  unaltered?  We  are  now  encouraging 
tlie  resident  proprietors,  tl^  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  clerey  of 
the  Roman  catholic  persuasion,  to  make  great  exertions;  we  are  telling  tnem, 
'*  Individual  charity  in  your  localities  must  supply  more  than  the  government  can 
supply;  you  must  give  com  in  exchange  for  seed  potatoes,  or  for  the  sustenance  of 
human  hfe.*'  Is  it  quite  reasonable  to  make  these  demands  on  the  private  charity 
of  those  whose  straitened  means  leave  little  disposable  for  charity,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  levy  I7#.  duty  on  the  quarter  of  foreign  wheat?  Is  the  state  to  show  no 
charity?  For  what  is  the  duty  to  be  levied?  For  revenue?  But  we  may  have  to 
spend  public  money  in  the  purchase  of  corn — we  may  have  to  raise  its  price  to  the 
consumer  by  our  unusual  intervention.  Surely  it  is  a  more  becoming  course  to 
remit  duty  than  to  buy  heavil;^  taxed  com!  Shall  we  levy  the  17«.  for  protection  to 
domestic  com?  What — when  in  600  electoral  divisions  in  Ireland  only  half  the  crop 
of  potatoes  has  been  saved,  and  in  600  more  only  three-fifths,  while  in  some,  nearly 
eight-tenths  are  gone?  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  for  the  credit  and  honour  of 
the  landed  aristocracy  of  this  country  to  say,  **  We  throw  upon  the  government  the 
responsibility  of  averting  the  evils  of  famine,  but  not  one  letter  of  the  existing  Corn- 
law  shall  be  altered?  "  Would  it  be  fidelity  to  the  landed  interest  were  I  to  counsel 
this?  No;  I  believe  that,  whatever  might  have  been  the  outward  show  of  consistency, 
such  a  proposal  would  be  the  real  **  treachery"  which  you  impute  to  me,  because  I 
have  thought  it  for  your  interest,  and  the  interests  of  all,  to  relieve  ourselves  from 
the  odium  of  stipulating  for  these  restrictions  on  food  in  such  a  moment  of  pressure. 
What  would  have  been  said?  Why,  the  pressure  in  Holland  and  in  Belgium  is  not 
half  80  terere  as  it  will  be  in  Ireland;  and  see  what  the  government  in  those  two 
countries  did  at  an  early  period  of  the  autumn.  In  Belgium,  the  executive  govera- 
ineot  took  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  opening  the  porta  to  every  description 
of  provisions.  The  government  of  Holland  exercised  the  power  which  it  had  to  do 
this  by  ordinance.  Belgium  is  an  agricultural  country;  the  chambers  (the  lords 
and  commons  of  a  neighbouring  state)  assembled ;  the  government  asked  for  indem- 
nity, and  for  the  continuance  of  open  ports.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  by 
acclamation  as  it  were,  without  one  dissentient  voice,  the  representatives  of  the  landed 
interest  in  Belgium  gave  the  govemment  indemnity,  and  continued  the  permission 
freely  to  import  every  article  of  food.    What,  nnder  similar  circumstances,  has  been 
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the  course  taken  by  the  parliament  of  this  country?  What  has  been  the  course  taken 
by  parliaments  as  deeply  interested  as  we  can  be  in  the  welfare  of  agriculture?  There 
have  been  times  before  the  present  when  there  has  been  the  apprehension  ofscsrcity 
in  this  country;  what  has  been  the  remedy?  What  lias  been  the  remedy  tbittbe 
heart  of  every  man  suggested?  What  has  been  the  remedy  that  legislative  wisdom 
look?  Why,  in  every  case,  without  exception,  the  removal  for  a  time  of  the  duties 
upon  foreign  com.  [Cheers.]  jAn  bon.  member:  What  was  done  at  the  cod  of  the 
lime?]  I  will  come  to  that  immediatdy.  I  rejoice  in  the  cheer  which  I  recrived 
from  that  quarter  Rooking  to  the  protection  benches];  what  is  it  but  an  assent- 
apparently  a  unanimous  assent — [•'  No!"]  at  any  rate,  a  very  general  assent— tbit 
at  a  period  of  impending  famine,  the  proper  precaution^  be  taken  is  toenconragetbe 
free  importation  of  food?  I  have  a  right  to  mfer,  tihat  if  that  had  been  the  proposal, 
namely,  that  existing  duties  upon  corn  and  ether  articles  of  provision  should  be  sus* 
pended  for  a  time,  that  proposal  would  have  met  with  general  assent  Then,  if  that  be 
so,  I  ask  you  to  expedite  the.pasiung  of  this  bill:  either  do  that,  or  moveas  anameod- 
ment  that  the  duties  upon  all  articles  of  provision  shall  forthwith  be  suspended. 

I  will  not  omit  the  other  consideration— the  4;ourse  to  be  taken  after  you  have  «»- 
pended  the  law;  I  am  trying  now  to  convince  you  that  1  should  have  been  unfaithfol 
and  treacherous  to  the  landed  interest,  and  to  the  party  that  protect  the  landed  iulere^ 
if  I  had  concealed  the  real  pressure  of  this  Irish  case,  and  had  called  forth  i^rty 
cheers  by  talking  about  "hoisting  the  flag  of  protection '' — or  "  rousing  the  Briiisb 
lion''— or  **  adhering  to  the  true  blue  colour'* — or  steadfast  maintenance  of  the  Com- 
laws  '*in  all  fheir  integrity."  I  am  tr)'ing  to  convince  you,  by  fair  reasoning,  thi! 
that  is  a  course  which  would  not  have  been  consistent  either  with  the  public  interest, 
or  with  the  credit  oT  the  landed  aristocracy.  That  is  all  I  am  asking  you  now  to 
admit.  If  you  answer  me,  "  We  will  readily  consent  to  suspend  this  law  until  next 
harvest,"  I  am  r^oiced  to  have  that  admission  from  three-fourths  of  those  by  whom 
Ishall  be  opposed,  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  stipulate  that  for  the  presentno  alteratioo 
should  be  made  jn  the  Corn-law,  that  no  maize  should  be  admitted,  that  no  riee  should 
be  admitted,  that  no  oats  should  be  admitted,  at  a  reduced  rate  of  duty,  and  that  the 
duty  upon  wheat  shwild  be  maintaiued  at  17*.;  I  am  rejoiced  that  I  have  established, to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  great  m^ority,  that  that  would  not  have  been  a  prudent  ori 
defensible  course.  I  say  it  would  not,  because  at  all  periods  of  our  history  theoatttRU 
precautions  that  has  been  taken  has  been  theadmission,  free  of  duty,  of  foreign  com  in 
times  of  scarcity.  I  must  quote  some  of  those  instances.  In  1756,  there  was  the  apjffeheB- 
sion  of  famine;  parliament  was  assembled:  the  first  step  taken  was  to  prohibit,  no- 
wisely,  in  my  opinion,  the  exportation  of  com;  the  second' was  to  permit  imporUtion 
duty  free.  In  1767,  you  were  again  threatened  with  scarcity ;  the  first  act  of  tne 
parliament  was,  to  admit  .provisions  duty  free.  In  1791 ,  parliament  altered  the  Corn- 
laws — they  establidied  a  new  Corn-law.  lu  1793,  there  was  the  apprehensioo  w 
scarcity;  notwithstanding  the  new  Corn-law,  one  of  the  very  first  acts  upon  the  statute 
book  of  1793  is  to  remove,  for  a  time,  all  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  com. 
In  1795,  there  was  an  aprehension,  not  of  famine,  but  of  scarcity,  severely  presjing 
upon  some  classes  of  the  community^  and  in  that  year,  and  again  in  1796,  the  same 
remedy  was  adopted— the  removal  of  all  duty  upon  foreign  corn.  In  1799,  the  aaa* 
course  was  pursued,  and  free  importation  allowed.  Why  then,  I  ask,  with  aU  tl»e» 
precedents — when  the  danger,  in  the  case  of  some  at  least,  was  less  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent— would  it  have  been  wise  for  a  goycmment  to  counsel  that  we  should  pui««f  » 
different  course,  refuse  facilities  for  importation,  and  determine  upon  maintaioing 
the  existing  law  ?  Sir,  I  believe  that  course  would  have  involved  the  government 
and  the  parliament  in  the  greatest  discredit ;  and  so  far  from  assisting  n»  in  maio- 
taining  the  existing  law,  my  firm  belief  is,  that  that  law  would  have  been  encumbepri 
with  a  degree  of  odium  which  would  have  made  the  defence  of  it  impossible.  It 
was  upon  these  grounds  that  I  acted.  Seeing  what  had  been  done  in  neighbourine 
countries,  and  what  had  been  uniformly  done  by  your  own  parliament,  not  »M 
corn  was  at  100*.  or  80*.,  but  in  periods  when  it  was  under  60*. — seeing  that  the 
acknowledged  remedy  for  scarcity  was  opening  the  ports  for  the  admission  of  fo- 
reign corn,  I  advised  the  suspension  of  the  Corn-laws.  Do  not  answer  me  by  sarin;« 
•*  There  was  at  the  period  to  which  you  refer  a  different  Corn-law — ^there  w»  d* 
aliding-scale — there  was  no  admission  of  foreign  com  at  a  low  duty  when  theprire 
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vns  high.*'  It  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  this ;  during^  the  whole  of  that  period,  when 
coro  was  aboYe  54«.  in  price,  it  was  admitted  at  a  duty  of  6d. ;  the  law  made  pro- 
Tision  for  the  free  importation  of  corn  with  even  moderate  prices.  And  why  did 
parliament  interfere  ?  It  was  in  order  that  the  high  duty  should  not  attach  on  a 
reduction  of  price.  When,  com  was  below  54*.,  there  was  a  duty  of  from  2s.  6</.  to 
24«.  3d.'^  when  it  was. above  S4s.  the  duty  was  6d,;  by  the  natural  operation  of  the 
iair,  therefore,  corn  were  admitted  when  prices  were  high ;  but  there  was  a  fear 
that,  from  a  sndden  importation  from  neighbouring  ports,  corn  might  fall  below  54«.,. 
and  the  high  duty  might  attach.  To  prevent  that,  and  to  give  a  guarantee  to  the 
foreign  importer  that  he  should  be  certain  for  a  period  of  six  months  to  have  his  com 
admitted  at  a  duty  of  6d:,  parliament  interposed,  and  gave  him  that  guarantee.  If, 
then,  we  had  refused  to  interfere,  what  a  contjrast  might  have  been  drawn  between 
us  and  those  porKajncnts !  Would  refusal  have  been,  or  would  it  now  be,  for  the 
credit  dthcr  ofparlfe^eat  or  of  government  ?  I  think  not.  We  advised,  therefore 
~at  least  I  advisedr.  and  three  of  niy  colleagues  concurred  with  me — the  immediate 
suspension  of  the  law.  The  question  is,  what  shall  we  do  now  ?  The  law  is  not 
saspended — parliament  is  sitting.  It  would  be  disrespectful  towards  parliament  ^r 
the  executive  to  take  apy  step ;  it  is  impossible  for  the  ^ecutive,  by  an  order  of 
council,  to  do  that  which  "^might  have  been  done  by  an  ex^treme  exercise  of  authority, 
when  parliament  was  not  ^tting;  it  would  not  be  constitutional  to  do  it?  It  may 
be  true  that  the  best  time  has  passed  awav ;  that  the  first  of  November  was  a  better 
period  for  doing  thia  than  the  present,  zes,  but  admitting  that,  thp  necessity  for 
acting  with  decision  oa  the  1 6th  February  is  only  increased.  True,  the  supplies  of 
foreign  com  might  have  been  more  ample,  had  the  ports  been  opened  on  the  Ist  No- 
vem&r;  but  you  have  six  months  yet  before  you— and  what  cpu^  do  you  suggest? 
If  any  one  dissents,  from  that  course  whicU  we  propose,  let  him.  propose  another. 
You  must  make  your  choice.  You  must  either  maintain  the  existing  law,  or  make 
some  proposal  for  increasing  the  facilities  of  procuring  foreign  articles  of  food. 

And  now  I  come  to  that  second  consideration  from  which  I  said  I  would  not 
shrink.  After  the  suspension  of  the  existing  law,  and  the  adniission  of  foreign  im- 
portation for  a  period  of  sevend  months,  how  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  the  exist- 
ing Corn.laws  r  That  is  the  question  which  a  minister  was  bound  tp  consider  who 
sdvised  the  suspension  of  the  Uorn-hiws.  Now,  my  conviction  ia  so  strong  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible,,  after  establishing  perfect  freedpn^  of  trade  in  com  for  a 
period  of  seven  or  eight  months,  to  g^ve  a  guarantee  that  thi?  existing  Corn-law  should 
come  into  operation  at  the  end  of  that  period,  that  I  could  not  encourage  the  de- 
lusive hope  of  such  a  resuJtt.  I  know  it  may  be  said,  that  after  a  temporary  suspen- 
>ioD  of  the  law,  the  law  itself  would  revive  by  its  own  operation,  that  there  would  be 
i>o  necessity  for  any  special  enactment  to  restore  its  vigour.  But  I  think  it  is  an 
otter  misapprehension  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  to  suppose  it  possible  that  after 
this  country,  for  eight  months,  should  have  tasted  of  freedom  in  the  trade  in  com,  you 
eould  revive,  either  by  the  tAcIt  operation  of  the  law  it«elf,  or  by  new  and  special 
ensctment,  the  existing  Com-law.  Surely^  the  fact  of  suspension,  would  be  a  con- 
demnation of  the  law.  It  would  demonstrate  that  the  law,  which  professed  by  the 
(otal  reduction  of  duty  on  corn  when  it  had  reached  a  certain  price  to  provide  se- 
curity against  scarcity,  had  failed  in  one  of  its  essential  parts.  Yet  you  insist  on 
the  revival  of  this  law.  Now  let  me  ask,  would  you  revive  the  existing  Cora-law  in 
all  its  provisions  ?  Would  you  refuse  the  admission  of  maize  at  lower  duties  ? — at 
present  the  duty  on  maize  is  almost  prohibitory.  Do  not  suppose  that  those  who 
adriied  suspension  overlooked  the  consideration  of  the  consequences  of  suspension — 
of  the  bearing  it  would  have  upon  the  state  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  the  question  of 
future  protection.  At  the  expiration  of  suspension  will  you  revive  the  existing  law, 
«r  will  jou  propose  a  new  and  modified  Corn-law  ?  If  the  existing  law,  every  mani- 
fest delect  must  be  preserved.  By  that  law,  the  duty  on  maize  varies  inversely,  not 
with  the  price  of  maize,  but  with  the  price  of  barley.  We  want  maize — the  price  of 
barley  is  falling,  but  we  can  get  no  maize,  because  there  is  a  prohibitory  duty  on 
maize  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  barley.  Oh,  say  some,  we  will  have  a 
little  alteration  of  the  law,  we  will  proytde  for  the  case  of  maize.  Now,  do  not  dis- 
r^ni  publie  feeling  in  matters  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  risht  that  mere  feeling  should 
overbear  the  ddiberate  eonviction  of  reason ;  but  depend  upon  it,  that  when  qnes- ' 
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tions  of  food  are  concerned,  public  feeling  cannot  safely  be  disregarded.  Id  the 
course  of  last  session  notice  was  riven  that  maize  should  be  imported  duty  free, 
because  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  have  maize  for  food  for  cattle.  Do 
you  think  it  possible  to  devise  a  new  Gum-law,  the  lading  principle  of  which  should 
be  that  maize  should  come  in  duty  free,  because  the  admission  of  that  article  would 
enable  the  farmer  to  feed  his  cattle  and  pigs  with  it,  but  that  there  are  certain  other 
articles  used  for  consumption  by  human  beings — and  in  respect  to  them  the  law  fltall 
be  maintained  in  all  its  force  ?  Do  you  advise  me  to  commit  you  to  fight  that 
battle?  I  am  assuming  now  that  the  necessity  for  the  suspension  of  the  law  has 
been  established  :  that  suspension  having  taken  place,  would  you  deliberately  advise 
the  government,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  interests,  or  for  the  sake  of  party  interestA. 
to  give  a  pledge  either  that  the  existing  Corn-law,  at  the  expiration  of  that  suspen- 
sion should  be  revived  unaltered— or  that  there  should  be  some  trumpery  modifica> 
tion  of  it,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  feeders  of  pigs  and  cattle  ?  Are  you  ioseosi- 
ble  to  the  real  state  of  public  opinion  on  this  question  ?  Are  yuu  insensible  to  the 
altered  convictions  of  many  of  your  own  party  ?  Could  I  safelv  rely  upon  your 
cordial  and  unanimous  support,  as  a  party,  for  the  redemption  of  that  pledge  ?  Look 
to  the  change  of  opinion,  not  among  politicians,  which  you  are  apt  to  attribute  to 
some  interested  or  corrupt  motives ;  but  look  to  the  opinions  that  have  been  expressed 
— to  the  sincerity  of  which  conclusive  proofs  have  been  given  by  some  of  the  most 
honourable  men  that  ever  sat  upon  these  benches.  Did  my  noble  friend  Lord  Ashley 
vacate  his  seat  for  the  county  of  Dorset  from  any  interested  or  corrupt  motive  ?  Did 
Mr.  Sturt,  or  Mr.  W.  Patten,  avow  their  change  of  opinion  from  any  interested  or 
corrupt  motives?  Did  Mr.  Tatton  Egerton  offer  to  vacate  his  seat  for  Cheshire,  or 
Lord  Henniker  his  seat  for  Suffolk,  from  any  other  than  a  real  change  of  opinion — 
from  a  conviction  that  the  time  was  con^e  for  the  adjustment  of  the  question  of  the 
Corn-laws?  Did  Mr.  Dawnay  vacate  his  seat  from  such  motive?  Did  a  young 
member  of  this  House,  Mr.  Charteris,  glowing  with  as  high  and  honourable  a  spirit 
as  ever  animated  the  breast  of  an  English  gentleman — distinguished  for  great  acute- 
ness — great  intelligence— great  promise  of  future  eminence— did  he  abandon  his  seat 
for  Gloucestershire,  and  withdraw  from  this  stirring  conflict  from  any  interested  or 
corrupt  motive  ?  Surely  these  are  proofs  that  that  minister  who  should  suspend  the 
law,  and  give  a  guarantee  of  the  revival  of  it  when  the  periotl  of  suspension  expired, 
would  have  enormous  difficulties  to  contend  with. 

But  let  us  observe  the  course  of  the  present  debate,  the  admissions  and  expressions 
of  opinion  of  those  who  have  been  loudest  in  their  condemnation  of  the  government. 
The  first  I  notice  is  the  ^c^.  mei^qber  for  Huntingdon.  Well,  I  confess  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  from  a  ffentleman  of  the  name  of  Baring,  some  of  the  opinions  intro- 
duced by  him  in  regarJ,to  comrperqe  and  the  Oomrlaws,  Would  that  boo.  ^ntleman 
follow  me  in  the  maintep^nce  of  tbe  existing  Corn-law  aflter  the  suspension  of  it  ? 
So  far  from  it,  the  hon.  gentleman  thinks  that  this  is  just  the  time  for  a  comprumi^ 
on  the  subject.  He  thep  Vould  abandon  me,  if,  after  the  suspension,  I  had  undertaken 
a  guarantee  to  revive  tnp. existing  law.  He  says  this  is  just  the  time  for  a  compromise. 
If  ever  there  was  an  unfortunate  moment  for  a  compromise,  it  is  the  present.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  a  compromise?  Clearly  a  new  Corn -law.  Now,  what  would  be  the  secu- 
rity for  the  permanence  of  that  new  Corn-law?  ['Cheers  from  the  protection  benches.] 
You  cheer ;  but  what  says  every  hon.  gentleman  who  has  appeared  on  the  part  of  the 
agriculturists  ?  That  what  the  agriculturist  chiefly  wishes  for  is,  permanence  as  to  the 
Corn-law.  Would  a  modified  Corn- law  give  that  assurance  of  permanence  ?  Is  there, 
in  truth,  any  choice  between  maintenance  of  the  existing  Corn-law  and  its  repeal  f 

I  am  reviewing  the  statements  of  protectionists — of  the  enemies  of  the  measures 
of  the  government,  and  I  am  attempting  to  prove  out  of  their  own  mouths,  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  undertake  to  re-establish  the  present  Corn-law,  after  its  suspension.  I 
confine  myself  to  the  stoutest  advocates  for  protection.  There  is  the  member  for 
Roxburghshire :  he  was  among  the  loudest  in  condemning  the  measure  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  member  for  Roxburghshire,  by  the  way,  has  a  curious  notion  of  the 
relation  between  a  country  and  its  minister,  and  between  the  sovereign  and  the 
minister  of  that  sovereign.  The  hon.  gentleman  likened  me  to  a  hired  advocate  in 
a.  suit  at  law.  lie  said  I  had  thrown  up  my  brief.  Perhaps  the  hon.  gentleman  if 
not  aware  that  a  minister  takes  an  oath  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  to  thii 
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cfTecU  '*  that  in  all  matters  to  be  treated  and  debated  in  council,  he  will,  raitbfuUy, 
npealy,  and  truly,  declare  his  mind  and  opinion  according  to  bis  heart  and  con* 
science  l*"  I  apprehend  that  an  obligation  of  this  kind  constitutes  a  material  differ- 
ence between  the  relation  of  a  minister  to  his  sovereign  and  a  counsel  to  his  client. 
The  hon.  gentleman  said  I  had  been  sent  here  to  defend  the  old  Corn -laws ;  that  I 
liad  made  a  terrible  breach  ia  them  in  1842 ;  but  that  I  was  bound,  at  any  rate,  by 
every  consideration  of  consistency  and  honour,  tct  maintain  the  Corn -law  of  1842. 
Now  what  reliance  can  I  place  on  his  support  in  maintaining  that  law  ?  Before  he 
closed  his  speech  he  admitted  that  in  his  own  county,  within  the  last  three  years, 
there  have  been,  such  improvements  in  roads,  such  introduotiou  of  science  into  agri- 
cuhure,  such  increased  facilities  for  producing  cheap  com,  that  in  his  opinion  the 
time  is  come  when  the  present  Corn-laws  must  be  altered.  On  hearing  this,  I  said 
to  the  hon.  gentleman,  **  For  whom  are  you  counsel  ?  **  meaning  that  if  any  obliga- 
tion was  imposed  on  me  to  maintain  the  Corn -law  of  1842, 1  could  not  quite  under- 
stand how  Uie  boo.  gentleman  could  so  readily  abandon  it  Tbe  hon.  gentleman 
was  ind^apt  at  being  supposed,  to  be  a. counsel  for  any  particular  interest.  **  I 
counsel!^  said  he;  'Hbal  is  an  i|[nputation  on  my  honour.  I  am  counsel  for  the 
sgricultuiists — i  am.  counsel  for  the  comm^rcia)  interest^~I  am  counsel  for  tbe 
whole  country — I  am.  counsel  for  the  interests  of  humanity.*'  The  hon.  gentleman, 
like  Anarcharsis  Cloots^^at  the  bar  of  the  French*  convention,  claims  to  be  Attomey- 
geoeral  to  the  human  race.  Now  I  do  no^  desire  functions  quite  so  comprehensive. 
I  ask  only  to  be  counsel  for  all  the<  great  interests  of  this  conntrv,  regarding 
them  as  superior  to  party  engagements,  and  to  have  the  privilege  in  times  of  great 
public  difficulty  of  givjng  that  s^vice  which,  **  in  my  heart  and  conscience,"  I  b^eve 
to  be  the  best  for  the  public  good. 

I  arrive  next  at  the  member  for  Newcastle- under- Lyme.  The  hon.  member 
informs  me  that  hereafter,  and  for  ever,  he  withdraws  his  confidence  from  m4>  He 
withdraws  it  upon  this  ground — that  I  have  established  no  g^eat  principle  in  respect 
to  the  Corn-la,ws.  If  there  ever  was  a  man  who  had  little  reason  to  distrust  a 
minister  for  not  establishing  a  principle,  it  is  the  hon.  gcptleman  himself.  He  has 
voted  with  the  member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  C.  P.  Villiers),  and  he  has  voted 
arainst  him.  He  is  an  advocate  for  a  fixed  duty,  and  he  h^  done  all  he  could  to 
maintain  the  slidiag-scale.  1  do  not  know  whether  the  hon .  gentleman  has  shared 
io  my  misfortune,  and  read  the  pamphlets  of  John  Colquhouu^  Esquire,  of  Killer* 
moDt.  I  must  say  that  his  writings,  as  far  as  I  can  understand  them,  lean  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  If,  then,  the  hon.  gentleman  has  voted  with  the  member 
fur  Wolverhampton,  and  has  voted  against  him — if  he  is. a, 4etermined.  supporter  of 
a  fixed  duty,  and  yet  ever  since  1842,  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  niajajtain  the 
^Kding-scale ;  and  tf  my  construction  of  his  pamphlets  be  correct,  and  that  he  has 
beeo  an  advocate  of  repeal,  I  wonder  how  I  should  have  fared  w:ith  hiiQ  if  I  had  laid 
<ioirn  a  great  principlje.  I  wonder  what  the  hon.  gentleman  would  have  s«d  if, 
after  having  carried  sibBpension,  I  should  have  subsequently  declared  that  at  the  end 
of  that  suspension  the  government  would  stake  its  existence  on  the  revival  of  the 
existing  Com  law  ?  I  venture  ta  say  there  vrould  not  have  been  a  mor^  strenuous 
opponent  of  such  a  course  than  the  hon.  gentleman ;  there  never,  at  least,  was  a 
grntlemao  so  clamorous  for  the  announcement  of  a  principle  who  left  himself  so 
completelj  at  single  anchor,,  ready  tp  vote  for  or  against  any  proposal  that  might  b* . 
made. 

I  shall  refer  now  to  the  opinions  of  a  noble  lord  wbo  has  not  yet  taken  part  in  the 
present  debate — the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Newark  (Lord  J.  Manners).  He 
hsi  addressed  a  letter  to  his  constituents  on  this  subject.  Would  it  be  possible  for 
the  government  to  rely  upon  tliat  noble  lord^s  support,  if  they  had  taken  the  course 
1  have  mentioned,  that  of  advising  a  renewal  of  the  present  Corn-law  after  its  sus- 
pension ?  This  is  the  noble  lord's  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  Corn -laws : — "  The 
(viDclnsioo  to  which  I  have  come  is  that  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  late  Lord 
Spencer,  and  other  practical  agriculturists,  and  may  be  stated  in  the  emphatic  words 
of  the  Agriadtural  QazeUe  :—*  Upon  tbe  best  of  our  unbiassed  judgment,  we  humbly 
express  a  firm  belief  that  both  the  advantages  and  the  evils — in  fact,  the  whole  effect 
—of  the  expected  change  which  the  political  journalists  have  bruited  of  late  in  our 
ears,  has  been  absurdly  magnified,  as  much  by  the  ignorance  as  by  tbe  feelings  and 
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wishes  of  the  combatanU  on  both  sides;  and  that  of  all  the  panic  dreaxna  that  ever 
sat  like  a  nightmare  upon  the  energies  of  human  enterprize,  or  cramped  die  sioevs 
of  a  noble  pursuit,  the  idea,  in  a  denseljr  inhabited  country,  where  population  is 
rapidly  increasing,  trade  and  commerce  extending,  industry  and  skill  niMquaUed,  and 
true  science  dawning,  that  human  food  is  likely  to  become  too  cheap,  and  itsprodnc- 
tion  unprofitable,  is  the  most  unaccountable,  and  will  be  eventually  found  the  most 
illusory  and  groundless/* 

I  do  not  know  what  course  the  noble  lord  means  to  take  with  respect  to  tbe  present 
measure.  He  calls  fear  of  the  repeal  of  the  Com-laws  a  panic  dream^  sitting  like  a 
nightmare  on  the  energies  of  human  enterprise;  and  yet  be  thinks  the  present  par- 
liament ought  not  to  enact,  nor  the  present  minister  to  propose,  their  repeaL^  Well, 
but  that  personal  objection  is  no  satisfactory  answer  to  tbe  country  why  this  panic 
dream  should  not  be  disturbed. 

The  hon.  member  for  Maidstone  (Mr.  A*  Hope)  said,  *^  I  will  not  inquire  wbetb«r 
the  measure  is  right  or  wrong,  but  1  will  look  to  your  conduct  I  will  give  eztracis 
from  your  speeches,  and  I  will  show  that  you  ought  not  to  propose  a  repeal  of  tbe 
Corn-laws."  But,  surely,  the  question  which  the  hon.  gentleman  will  not  ask,  is 
the  very  question  which  the  country  asks,  namely,  is  the  measure  right  oris  it  wrong? 
Is  it  advisable  that  the  Corn-laws  should  be  suspended,  and  that  after  soch  suipeo- 
sion  Uiey  should  revive  P  If  it  be  right,  vote  for  such  a  proposal ;  if  your  objectioQ 
is  not  to  the  measure,  but  to  the  government  that  advises  it,  witbdraw'if  you  please, 
your  confidence  from  that  government ;  but  surely  you  cannot  justify  voting  again^ 
a  measure  which  concerns  such  mighty  interests,  and  which  you  believe  to  be  right. 

Now,  sir,  I  come  to  the  member  for  Somersetshire  (Mr.  w.  Miles),  who  made  no 
such  admissions  as  those  which  fell  from  the  member  for  Roxburghshire,  and  tbe 
member  for  Huntingdon.  I  infer  from  his  speech,  that  he  is  for  the  maintenaneeof 
the  existing  law  in  all  its  integrity.  [Mr.  W.  Miles :  Hear,  bear.J  That  boo. 
gentleman  gave  me  notice,  that  from  henceforth  I  must  not  expect  to  possess  hi? 
confidence.  Of  course  I  heard  that  statement  with  regret,  though  without  surpriseL 
The  hon.  gentleman  must  excuse  me  for  observing  that,  in  closing  his  connection  with 
me,  he  has  underrated  his.  own  importance.  He  has  not  always  been  a  follower  of 
mine.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  has  been  himself  a  leader.  On  tbe  grrut 
question  of  ^^  protection  to  native  grease,*'  he  set  up  for  himself,  and  was  my  deter- 
mined opponent  I  will  rob  bim  of  none  of  his  laurels — not  one.  I  proposed,  U>t 
year,  that  the  then  existing  duty  on  foreign  grease,  an  article  extensively  used  is 
manufactures,  should  be  remitted,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  rose  and  said,  emphati- 
cally, ^*  There  must  be  a  stop  to  these  attacks  on  native  produce.  I  take  my  stasd 
on  grease — 

'Hence  I  avsuntl  *tii  holy  ground.* 

**  Grease,*"  said  the  hon.  gentleman,  ♦*  you  shall  not  touch,*"  And  why  ?  •'  Because.** 
said  he,  ^*  although  the  admission  of  grease  might  be  beneficial  to  the  maBufaetttn;r«. 
I  doubt  the  vigilance  of  the  Custom-house  officers,  and  I  think  some  people  would 
eat  the  grease  intended  for  manufacturers,  and  diminish  the  demand  for  butter.* 
Now,  I  must  say  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  taking  his  stand  upon  gpnease,  did  morv 
injury  to  the  cause  of  protection  than  has  been  done  by  any  decided  enemy  to  that 
eause. 

Mr.  W.  Miles  was  understood  to  say  that  he  had  merely  stopped  tbe  dieenssioD  at 
a  late  hour  in  order  to  obtain  its  adjournment,  and  was  absent  the  next  day. 

Sir  R.  Peel :  Then  I  admit  at  once  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  on  that  occasion 
he  exhibited  his  qualifications  for  a  leader,  by  his  discretion  in  absenting  himself  from 
the  discussion  on  grease. 

The  hon.  gentleman  must  permit  roe  to  advert,  with  perfect  good  humoar,  to  tvo 
or  three  of  his  arguments.  I  listened  to  his  speech  with  great  attention ;  but  I 
feared  that  he  was  handling  edge  tools.  I  had  previously  stated  that  the  price  of 
cattle  and  meat  had  not  been  diminished  by  the  tariff;  that  the  navy  contracts  for 
the  present  year  had  been  entered  into  on  higher  terms  than  those  of  preceding  yean 
The  hon.  gentleman  said,  I  had  omitted  to  Ktate  the  real  cause  of  this  ineiea9e--4bit 
I  had  overlooked  the  fact  that,  during  the  last  six  months,  the  nnmber  of  sheep 
brought  into  Smithfield  market  bad  decreased  by  260,000,  as  compared  with  a 
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fonrer  period  of  six  months ;  that  there  had  been  an  average  weekly  falling-off  in 
the  London  market  of  16,000  sheep;  that  the  cattle  had  decreased  in  weight  from 
ten  to  seren  stone,  and,  therefore,  meat  was  higher  in  price.  Be  it  so.  Now,  does 
the  bon.  gentleman,  af^er  making  such  a  statement,  really  exult  in  having  opposed 
the  tariff  of  18412  P  Does  he  think  it  a  public  misfortune  that  when  our  own  cattle 
have  been  half-4tanred  for  want  of  green  food— when  the  supply  of  sheep  in  Smith- 
field  market  has  fallen  off,  according  to  his  own  showing,  to  the  extent  of  250,000 
ID  one  half-year — when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  16,000  in  the  weekly  supply  of  sheep 
—when  *^  the  kine  are  lean-fle&hed  and  ill-fiavoured,"  does  he  think  it  a  public  mis- 
fortune that  we  have  imporied  in  twelve  months  a  few  healthy  cattle,  and  some 
sheep,  from  the  continent,  to  the  extent  of  a  week's  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  W.  Miles  said,  he  had  suggested  that  the  duty  on  cattle  should  be  regulated 
by  weight,  and  not  by  numbers. 

Sir  H.  Peel  continued  :  I  now  refer  to  the  hon.  member's  remarks  relative  to  the 
article  of  flax.  When  a  duty  of  ;C10  a  ton  was  imposed  upon  foreign  fiax,  it  seems 
that  certain  parishes  in  the  county  of  Somerset  grew  flax.  In  the  parish  of  Chis- 
selburgh  100  acres  were  devoted  to  the  culture  of  that  article,  but  now  grow  flax  no 
longer.  Now,  I  should  wish  to  know  what  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
that  cultivation  was  abandoned  f  Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
daty ;  and  at  what  period  did  Chisselbuivh  abandon  the  cultivation  of  flax  f 

Mr.  W.  Miles:  After  the  last  removal  of  the  duty  on  flax? 

Sir  R.  Peel:  The  last  removal !  why  the  last  removal  of  duty  was  in  1842.  And 
what  was  the  amount  of  that  duty  ?  It  was  one  penny  on  the  hundred  weight  of 
foreign  flax.  Surely,  that  was  no  protection  to  the  domestic  produce  of  Chissel- 
buigh  and  Aldcock,  and  the  two  Cockers.  If  these  parishes  have  very  recently 
cesMd  to  cultivate  flax,  it  has  been  for  some  better  reason  than  the  removal  of  the 
daty  on  foreign  flax.  That  removal  took  place,  not  in  1842,  but  in  1824.  Pre- 
vioosly  to  1824,  there  was  a  duty  on  foreign  flax  of  £\0  per  ton  ;  and  it  was  then 
reduced  to  a  nominal  duty — ^recently  repealed  altogether.  **  See,"  says  the  hon. 
gentleman,  **  what  injury  free-trade  has  inflicted  on  Chisselburgh  !  £1,000  have 
been  annually  withdrawn  from  the  encouragement  of  native  industry  in  one  parish 
alone!''  It  is  pretty  clear  that  free -trade  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Bat  if  it  bad,  are  there  no  interests  in  the  world  but  those  of  the  parish  of  ChisseU 
bur^h,  and  the  two  Cockers?  Would  the  loss  of  £1,000  in  Chisselburgh  be  decisive 
against  the  free  admission  nf  foreign  flax  ?  Let  us  see  what  has  taken  place  in  other 
important  parts  of  the  empire,  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  protection  to  native  in- 
dustry. Yon  will  find  that  in  Ireland  no  culture  is  at  this  moment  more  profitable 
than  that  of  flax ;  you  will  flnd  that  this  trade  has  become  flourishing  since  the  last 
remnant  of  protection  was  withdrawn.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  Lord  Devon's 
commLssion,  that  the  culture  of  flax  in  Ireland  is  more  profitable  than  that  of  wheat ; 
that  flax,  without  protection,  gives  a  better  return  than  wheat  with  it.  And  what 
has  been  the  effect  upon  the  manufacture  of  linen  ?  What  was  the  state  of  the  linen 
manufacture  in  Ireland  before  the  removal  of  protection  ?  I  will  assume,  for  the 
ealcnUtion,  that  a  fixed  amount  of  French  cambrics  and  cambric  handkerchiefs — 
say  1,000  dozens — has  been  imported  into  London  annually.  Before  the  removal 
of  the  dnty,  the  manufacture  of  Irish,  as  compared  with  French  cambrics,  was  as 
100  to  1000  dozens.  In  the  next  four  years,  from  1830  to  1834,  the  Irish  manu- 
facture was  in  the  proportion  of  300  to  1000  dozens;  from  1834  to  1838,  as  900  to 
lOOO;  from  1838  to  1842.  as  4000  to  1000 ;  and  from  1844  to  1846,  as  16,000  to 
1000.  Since  the  withdrawal  of  protection,  a  great  manufacture  has  arisen  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  I  was  assured  the  other  day,  by  dealers  in  linen  of  the  highest 
respectability,  that  whereas  ten  years  ago,  three-fourths  of  the  cambrics  and  cam- 
bric handkerchiefs  came  from  France,  and  one-fourth  only  from  Ireland  ;  in  the  last 
year  the  proportion  was  just  reversed,  one-fourth  coming  from  France,  and  three- 
fonrtba  from  Ireland.  So  that  it  may  be  true  that  Chisselburgh  has  suffered ;  but 
Coincident  with  that  sufft^ring,  the  culture  of  fiax  in  Ireland,  and  the  linen  manu- 
facture of  Ireland,  have  prospered  to  an  extent  exceeding  the  expectations  of  the 
most  sanguine  friend  to  Ireland.  Well  now,  in  order  to  restore  prosperity  to  the 
parish  of  Chisselburgh,  will  you  replace  the  £10  dutv  on  foreign  flax?  And  will 
you  do  tUs  under  the  pretence  of  protecting  native  industry  ? 
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This  del>ate,  Sir,  has  chiefly  turned  on  the  Coni-4aws — ^bnt  it  is  not  necesssnTv 
a  Corn-law  debate.  I  propose  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  the 
principles  of  our  commercial  policy.  No  doubt  the  question  of  the  Corn-laws  will 
come  before  that  committee ;  but  it  is  quite  open  to  you  to  reject  roy  proposal  oo 
the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws^  and  to  agree  to  all  or  some  of  the  others.  So  much, 
however,  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  Com -laws  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
that  I  cannot  avoid  adverting  to  it.  Sir^  her  Majesty^s  ministers  have  proposed 
this  measure  in  the  belief  that  it  is  the  one  most  lively  to  eoj»ure  success.  They 
have  proposed  that,  at  the  end  of  three  years.!  the  duties  on  corn  shall  be  repealed, 
or  at  least  reduced  to  a  nominal  amount  I  proposed  th^.t  mea3ure»  on  the  part  of 
her  Majesty's  government,  in  the  sincere  belief  that  it  was  likely  to  be  more  accept- 
able than  immediate  repea)>  to  tlie  agricultural  interest.  1  proposed  it  io  the  belief 
that  not  merely  would  it  be  n^re  acceptable  to  thein„  b»t  that  it  wonld  be  more 
advantageous  than  immediate  repeal.  We  accompanied  our  proposal  with  respect  to 
the  Corn-laws,  with  another  for  encouraging  the  im()rovenaent  of  land,  by  advancing 
public  money  for  the  purposo.of  drainage.  X  certainly  thought  that^as  to  many  Iaod:» 
in  this  country,  we'' should  be  in  a  better  position  to  compete  with  the  foreigner,  if 
absolute  repeal  of  the  CDrncIaws  were  postponed  to  the  end  of  three  ye^rs;  that 
there  would  be  a  better  opportunity  for  making  arraDgen\ents» if  oecessary,  betweco 
landlord  and  tenant;  thi^t„  considering  that  Canada  has  now  am  advantage  as  to  the 
admission  of  her  com,  compared  with  the  com  of  foreigners,  it  would  be  more 
acceptaUe  to  Canada,  and  more  for  the  interest  of  that  colony,  that  some  time  should 
elapse  before  Canada  corn  came  into  direct  competition  with  that  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  on  this  account,  believing  that  the  arraogeB^ent  we  proposed  wa< 
more  likely  to  prevent  panic,  and  on  the  whole  better  for  the  agncultun'sts,  that  on 
the  part  of  the  government.  I  made  the  proposal.  Believing  it  to  be  the  best,  it  b 
my  intention  to  adhere  to  it — that  is  to  say,  I  shall  propose  it,  and  use  all  the  legi- 
timate means  I  can  to  give  effect  to  it.  But,  Sir,  it  wa3  intimated  the  other  night 
by  the  member  for  Somersetshire,  speaking  on  the  part  of  the  agricuUttrist,  that  he 
would  greatly  prefer  immediate  rei>eal  to  the  proposal  of  the  government ;  azKi  that 
sentiment  of  his,  as  he  turned  round  to  his  friends  behind  him,  received  apparently 
a  very  general  concurrence.  Now,  as  I  statcl  before^  it  is  the  intention  of  her 
Majesty^s  government  to  adhere  to  their  proposal..  Bjit  at  the  same  time  I  feel  it  to 
be  my  duly  distinctly  to  give,  notice  that  if  the  agricultun^  body  are  of  opinion  that 
it  will  be  for  their  advantage  tliat  there  should  be  imnsediate  instead  of  defemd 
repeal — if,  by  an  union  with  lK)n.  gentlemen  opposite,  they  should  place  roe  io  a 
minority,  then  the  only  consideration  which  I  shall  bpar  in  mind  vfill  be  this — what 
course  can  I  take  best  ca^lciilated  to  give  efi^t  to  the  law  so  amended  at  your 
instanxse  ?  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  carry  the  proposition  of  the  government,  I  prefer 
it — I  proposed  it  believing  it  to  be  favourable  to  the  agricultural  interest.  I  do  not 
say  what  course,  speaking  for  myself,  individually,  I  may  pursue.  I  don't  say  what 
effect  the  substitution  of  immediate  for  postponed  repeal  here  might  have  in  another 
place,  for  which  I  have  less  means  of  answering  than  I  have  had  heretofore;  but 
this  I  will  say,  that  my  own  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  a  final  adj^ustment  of  the  Corn- 
laws  will  remain  unaltered  ;  and  that  X  shall  decidedly  prefer  immediate  repeal, 
even  though  carried  i^ainst  my  own  proposal,  to  throwipg  the  country  into  con- 
fusion by  the  rejection  of  this  measure.  Observe,  it  will  be  quite  open  for  ne  to 
consider  what  course  of  pereonal  conduct  will  be  most  conducive  to  the  result  I 
should  have  in  view ;  but  the  6nal  adjustment  of  this  question  will  be  with  me  a 
consideration  paramount  to  all  others. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  I  have  been  asked  mor^  than  oooe  to  specify  the 
price  at  whieh  com  will  sell  after  the  passing  of  the  new  law.  I  observed  that  it 
was  very  difficult  for  me  to  give  a  positive  answer  to  that  question;  that  I  thought 
the  price  must  be  effected  by  variation  of  seasons  and  ether  considerations ;  and 
I,  therefore,  could  not  offer— nor,  indeed,  would  past  experience  encourage  ne  to 
offer — any  guarantee,  or  to  give  any  positive  opinion,  as  to  the  probable  future  pnce 
of  corn.  But  this  I  must  say,  that  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  sai^pose 
that  the  interests  of  agriculture  are  necessarily  interwoven  with  the  price  of  wheal. 
I  will  attempt  to  demonstrate  this.  The  member  for  Somersetshire  talked  of  the 
boundless  wilds  from  which  corn  would  coiqp,  and  is  oppressed  with  the  fev  of 
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raormous  producttoD.  I  will  ask  him  to  consider  that  ihe  island  of  Jersey  has»  for 
many  J  ears,  enjoy^  free  trade  in  corn,  and  to  look  at  the  result  as  to  price  in  that 
inland.  Corn  may  be  introduced  into  Malta  from  Egypt  and  Odessa.  The  price  of 
it,  delivered  ai  Malta,  has  been,  on  an  average  of  years,  about  dO«.  per  quarter;  but  that 
rorn  bears  a  price  of  IOji.  less  in  the  English  markets,  on  account  of  its  decided  in- 
feriority.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  just  inference  from  the  nominal  price  at  which 
roro  may  sell,  without,  at  the  same  time  taking  into  account,  among  other  elements 
of  price,  the  quality  of  the  corn.  I  doubt,  certainly,  whether  there  will  be  any  such 
rreat  reduction  in  the  priae  of  wheat,  in  consequence  of  mor^  extended  importation, 
19  seriously  to  injure  the  agricultural  interest  But  what  I  want  to  show  is  this — 
that  agricultural  prosperity  has  no  necessary  connection  with  a  high  price  of  wheat. 
It  has  been  frequently  admitted  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  science  was  so 
suecci^sfull^  applied  to  agriculture,  when  such  reductions  had  been  made  in  the  cost 
r>f  production,  as  in  the  )ast  three  or  fouF  years.  Yet  the  price  of  wheat  has  been 
ieclioiog.  The  price  of  wheat  seems  to  have  a  necessary  tendency  to  decline  in  this 
coimlry,  apart  altogether  from  all  legislation.  I  will  talie  decennial  periods,  com- 
iseDciiig  with  the  ten  years  ending  in  1805,  The  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  ten 
J  tan  eodiQg 

0.    d. 

1805  was  ..,..,., 81  10| 

1815    „    97     6 

1825    „    , 78     8 

1835    „    .., 56    7 

1845    „    , : 57  11 

Nov,  what  has  been  the  average  of  the  last  four  years — a  period  during  which  the 
greatest  improvements  are  admitted  to  have  been  made  in  the  science  of  agriculture? 
Tlie  average  of  the  last  four  years  has  been  5U.  \0d,  only.  The  average  of  fifty 
Tears,  from  1791  to  1841,  was  68«.  Id.  The  price  of  wheat  has  fallen,  between 
ISIJ  and  1845,  taking  the  average  of  four  or  five  preceding  years,  from  97«.  6J.  to 
21i.  \0d.  And  yet  it  is  admitted  that  agricultural  prosperity  wa^  never  more 
nitirked,  and  that  at  no  period  were  greater  improvements  made.  And,  therefore,  if 
there  should  be  stil}  a  continued  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat,  I  must  ask  you,  in  the 
first  place,  not  to  impute  it,  as  a  necessary  consequence  to  the  operation  of  the  new 
Uv,  for  I  have  shown  you  tliat  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  a  decline  in  the  price 
of  wheat ;  and  in  the  second  place,  not  to  eonsider  a  diminished  price  of  wheat  in- 
durative of  the  ruin  of  agriculture.  A  remarkable  series  of  facts  presents  itself  in 
(tituparing  the  rental  of  land  with  the  price  of  wheat.  The  gross  rental  of  land  in 
lMo,as  taken  from  the  Property  Tax  Return,  was  £32,502,000.  The  average 
price  of  wheat  for  the  five  years  ending  in  1815,  was  102s.  5d,  For  the  five  years 
epdiog  with  1842,  the  price  of  wheat  was  64«.  7<f ,  while  the  gross  rental  of  land  iu 
Eoglaod  had  increased  to  £37,794,000.  Thus,  coincident  with  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
foTD,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  rental  of  land.  I  admit  that  there  was  a  change 
iQ  the  currency  as  comparing  1815  with  1842 ;  but  then  you  must  recollect,  if  on 
^at  account  you  take  10  per  cent,  off  the  nominal  price  of  com,  in  the  one  case,  you 
most  take  10  per  cent,  off  the  gross  rental  also ;  so  that  the  result,  as  far  as  tlie  argu- 
nieat  is  concerned,  is  the  same.  If  you  deduct  10  per  cent,  from  the  price  of  the 
firat  five  years,  on  account  of  depreciated  currency,  the  price  will  be  92s.  U. ;  but 
juu  must  also  deduct  10  per  cent,  from  the  gpross  rental  of  the  first  ^ve  years,  which 
«HI  reduce  it  to  £29,250,000.  Take  it  as  you  will,  there  has  been  increased  rental 
cpiaeident  with  an  immense  reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat.  No  doubt  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  the  land  havo  been  increased— r>no  doubt  great  improvements  have  been 
m3d«^-.hut  surely  this  is  a  proof  that  with  declining  prices  of  wheat  there  has  been  a 
pn>fi;able  application  of  capital  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil. 

Sir,  a  speech  was  made  during  this  dobate,  of  great  ability— I  allude  to  that  of  the 
b'>n.  geotknuu)  the  member  for  Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Stafford  O'Brien.)  How- 
ler I  may  r^ret  some  of  the  expressions  in  that  speech,  or  dissent  from  its  conclu- 
fcioQ^  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  acknowledge  its  ability.  But  what  was  the  argu- 
n^t  of  the  hon.  gentleman  ?  He  told  us  that,  after  this  law  was  passed,  the 
teoaat-faniier  would  come  to  his  landlord,  and  would  address  him  somewhat  after 
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this  manner — **  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  rent  I  hare  hitherto  pud.  The  htmes  of 
my  family  have  been  deposited  for  many  generations  in  the  churchyard  of  this  &d- 
cient  pansh.  It  is  roost  painful  to  me  to  quit  this,  the  residence  of  my  ancestors 
the  rude  forefathers  of  this  hamlet,  and  to  seek  my  fortune  in  another  coantiy.'* 
And  the  hon.  gentleman  (making  a  great  impression  on  this  Honse.  from  the  pathe> 
tic  tone  in  which  his  speech  was  delivered)  proposed  that  the  landlord  should  make 
a  speech  in  reply.  Addressing  the  tenant,  he  was  to  say — *^BIy  good  fellow!'^— 
[Laughter}—*^  My  good  fellow  I  it  is  true  that  your  forefathers  lived  in  this  parish, 
and  that  there  has  been  an  intimate  relation  between  yonr  ancestors  and  mine;  but 
the  principles  of  free  trade  are  prevailing  now.  I  can  purchase  all  the  articles  of 
my  consumption  at  a  cheaper  rate  in  foreign  markets.  I  must  deal  with  yoa  ootbe 
same  principle.  The  land  you  occupy  produces  only  three  quarters  of  wheat  \kt 
acre.     With  the  application  of  capital  and  skill,  it  may  be  made  to  produce  five 

fnarters;  and  there  is  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Anti-€om-law  League"^— 
Mr.  S.  O'Brien :  No,  no  1]  Well,  then,  **  a  gentleman  connected  with  tlie  niaQa&?^ 
turing  districts  (j^ot  the  Anti-Com4aw  League,)  is  ready  to  come  and  take  your 
farm  at  an  increased  rent.**  This  was  the  speech  which  the  hon.  gentleman  pot 
into  the  mouth  of  his  landlord.  Now,  Sir,  I  can  suggest  another,  aod  I  think  a 
better,  speech  to  be  made  by  this  landlord  to  his  desponding  tenant.  I  woukl  have 
him  say,  *^  My  good  fellow  !*'-~[Laughter.}  (Let  us  have  for  eadt  speech  the  sane 
advantage  of  the  pathetic  tone.)  *'  My  good  fellow !  our  forefathers  have,  it  is  true, 
been  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  this  parish.  The  fortunes  of  your  family  faAve  lorg 
been  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  mine.  This  protection  to  agriculture  has  be^ 
a  bad  business  for  both  of  us.  Under  these  protective  laws  your  farm,  which  ou^t 
to  produce  five  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre  only  produces  three;  and  public  opinion 
will  hardly  tolerate  this,  that  there  shall  be  at  the  same  time  restrictions  on  the  im- 
port of  foreign  corn,  aod  that  our  own  soil  shall  produce  two-fifths  less  than  it  on^t 
to  produce.  We  must  take  some  measures,  therefore,  to  increase  the  pixxloce  of 
your  farm.  I  have  the  advantage  of  the  new  tariff,  I  am  able  to  purchase  my  >iixa- 
ries  and  comforts  at  a  lower  rate,  and  I  intend  to  apply  the  whole  amouDt  of  the 
saving  to  your  assistance,  and  to  the  improvement  of  yonr  hmd.  I  wont,  therefore, 
torn  yon  out  of  your  farm ;  i  won't  let  this  manufacturer  outbid  you  in  the  rait ; 
but,  my  good  fellow,  it  is  for  your  interest  and  mine  that  the  land  should  bear  ^tr 
quarters  of  wheat  instead  of  three.  You  have  not  the  capita)  aod  science  which  ar? 
necessary  for  this ;  I  will  assist  you  by  the  advance  of  capital,  by  scientific  advice  in 
improving  your  land ;  I  will  contribute  towards  the  education  of  your  son,  and  en- 
able him  to  assist  you  in  your  old  age,  and  to  succeed  you  in  the  farm  hereafter.  1 
will  cut  down  the  trees  which  encumber  your  fields.  Let  you  and  I  unite  to  keep 
out  this  foreign  invader— this  manufacturer  who  wants  to  supplant  you.  Yon  bate 
the  industry,  I  have  the  capital;  let  us  improve  this  farm;  let  it  be  handed  down  to 
your  son  and  to  mine  in  an  improved  state;  theie  shall  beftve  quarters  of  wheat 
where  there  are  three  now.  That  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  both  landlord  and  tenant; 
and  the  bones  of  your  sons,  and  the  bones  of  mine  for  generations  to  come  shall  lie 
together  in  the  old  churchyard  with  those  of  our  forefathers.**  Now  that  is  the  speerh 
which  I  woukl  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  landlord,  and  I  think  it  the  better  speech 
of  the  two.  Well,  but  suppose  the  tenant  shoukl  rejoin,  ^  Ah,  sir,  this  is  notaland* 
]ord*s — this  is  not  a  tenant's — this  is  a  labourer's  question.''  I  ahould  answer, 
'^  Then,  my  good  fellow,  if  we  make  this  land  which  now  produces  three  quarters  <^ 
wheat  produce  five,  we  shall  employ  more  labourers.  There  will  be  a  greater  demand 
for  labour.  Thus  all  parties  will  be  benefited— the  estate  will  be  benefited,  the  »- 
curity  for  your  rent  will  be  increased— your  comfort  will  be  increased — there  will  be 
more  labour  employed— and  all  this  good  will  be  done  by  the  liberal  appKeation  of 
that  saving  which  the  hon.  gentleman  says  the  rich  are  to  derive  from  free  trade  and 
the  new  tariff.'' 

This,  however,  is  no  mere  Corn-law  question.  Her  Majestv  made  sorely  no  itn« 
reasonable  demand  when  she  thus  addressed  you  in  the  speech  from  the  throne: — 
*'  I  recommend  you  to  take  into  your  early  consideration  whether  the  principles  on 
which  you  have  acted  may  not  with  advantage  be  yet  more  eitensively  applied,  aod 
whether  it  may  not  be  in  your  power,  after  a  careful  review  of  the  exbting  duties  apoo 
many  articles,  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  Other  countries,  to  make  aneblititke 
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reductions  and  remissions  as  may  tend  to  ensure  the  conlinuance  of  the  great  bene- 
fits to  which  I  have  adverted/' 

And  yon  promised  you  would  do  this.  The  address  was  puqiosely  worded 
oot  to  give  a  pledge  as  to  the  adoption  of  particular  measures ;  but  it  gave  this 
assuranoe  to  the  sovereign,  that — **  In  compliance  with  her  Majesty^s  recommenda- 
tioD,  we  will  take  into  our  early  consideration  whether  the  principles  on  which  we 
have  acted  may  not  with  advantage  be  yet  mnre  extensively  applied,  and  whether  it 
may  not  he  in  oitr  power,  af^er  a  careful  review  of  the  existing  duties  upon  many 
articles,  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  other  countries,  to  make  such  further  reduc- 
iioun  and  remissions  «s  may  tend  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  the  great  benefits  to 
wliich  her  M^esty  has  adverted." 

How  do  you  fulfil  that  assurance  ?  Will  you  refuse  to  go  into  committee  at  all  ? 
What  IS  the  amendment  ?  Does  it  embody  any  great  principle,  as  I  expected  it 
would,  from  the  early  notice  that  was  given  by  the  hon.  member  for  Newcastle- 
uixIer-Lyme?  I  expected  he  would  have  moved  either  that  the  government  was 
not  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  parliament,  or  that  native  industry  is  entitled  to 
protection;  but  what  motion  is  made  now?  Why,  that  no  reduction  of  customs* 
duties  shall  be  considered  for  six  months  to  come.  After  a  positive  assurance  given 
to  her  Mtyesty  that  you  will  take  these  matters  into  consiileration,  you  determine 
oot  only  that  there  shall  be  no  change,  but  no  inquiry — no  consideration.  Is  it 
possible  you  can  refuse  to  go  into  the  committee  ?  Do  you  decide  at  once  against 
the  admission  of  foreign  brandy,  for  instance?  Do  you  decide  at  once  against  the 
aiiniission  of  foreign  silk?  This  amendment  absolutely  precludes  the  consider- 
ation io  committee  of  any  one  of  these  questions.  In  point  of  fact,  this  is  not  a 
qoestion  of  corn  at  all.  Ttiere  is  a  great  principle  at  issue ;  the  question  is  with  respect 
to  commercial  policy.  The  question  is,  will  you  advance  or  will  you  recede  ?  The 
ioimediate  proposal  is,  indeed,  to  stand  still — for  six  months  t^come  to  do  nothing! 
^V'ith  reference  to  the  commercial  policy  of  this  great  country,  to  stand  still  is  to 
retrograde.  The  carrying  of  this  amendment  is  a  reflection  on  the  past  course  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Every  year  you  have  been  relaxing  protection  ;  you  say 
yoa  will  relax  it  no  more— you  wiU  not  listen  to  any  proposals — the  Speaker  shall 
Dot  leave  the  chair.  Well,  I  do  hope  this  House,  which  has  been  party  to  all  the 
former  proposals  of  reduction,  which  simplified  the  commercial  code,  which  consented 
to  the  tariff  of  1842,  which  passed  the  Canada  Corn  bill,  which  passed  the  amended 
tariifof  1845 — I  do  hope  this  House  will  not  pass  such  a  reflection  on  itself,  as 
to  vote  that  the  consideration  of  these  measures  be  postponed  for  six  months  to  come. 

The  question  at  issne  is,  whether  you  will  advance  in  the  relaxation  of  duties  and 
the  removal  of  prohibitions,  or  restore  prohibitory  duties,  and  increase  protective 
duties?  I  never  said  that  it  was  on  the  experience  of  the  tariff  for  the  last  three 
fears,  that  the  measures  of  the  government  were  founded.  I  said  this — that  during 
three  years  there  have  been,  coincident  with  abundance  and  low  prices  of  food,  great 
ccfiteotoient — the  diminution  of  crime — the  abatement  of  all  social  disorders,  improved 
oealtb—increased  commerce.  This  is  the  experience  of  three  years  to  which  I  re- 
ferred—which tends  to  prove  that  cheapness  and  plenty  are  the  foundation  of  your 
Pn»perity.  I  did  not  take  the  credit  of  this  to  the  tariff:  all  I  claimed  for  the 
tariff  was  this — that,  concurrently  with  these  great  blessings,  tliere  have  been  con- 
stant relaxations  of  duties  protective  and  prohibitory ;  and  that  if  they  have  not 
caused— they  have  not,  at  any  rate,  obstructed  our  advance  in  the  course  of  improve- 
ment. But  I  will  offer  this  challenge,  not  connected  with  the  tariff  of  the  last  three 
years  alone,  but  with  respect  to  the  whole  series  of  your  relaxation?  of  prohibitory 
<^ties;  show  me,  in  the  case  of  any  important  protected  interest,  one  relaxation, 
one  removal  of  prohibition,  which  has  not  contributed  to  the  advantage  of  the  great 
hody  of  the  consumers  of  this  country.  Nay,  I  go  further.  Again,  speaking  of  all 
great  bterests,  show  me  any  removal  of  prohibition,  or  extreme  protection,  which 
^  not,  at  an  early  period,  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  the  producer. 

}  have  been  ashamed  to  read  ssome  of  the  petitions  which  have  been  presented  on 
this  lubject  of  protection.  A  petition  was  presented  the  other  night  from  certain 
ihipQWDers  of  the  port  of  London.  The  petitioners  represent  that  they  are  deeply 
loteretted  in  the  prosperity  of  the  shipping  interest;  and,  in  conclusion,  they— '*in- 
viike  the  wisdom  of  parliament  to  check  all  further  rash  experiments  on  British 
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navigation,  and,  as  an  earnest  of  its  synapathy  ^nth  a  branch  of  commerce  iadis$o]i:Mr 
connected  with  national  defence,  they  implore  your  honourable  House  to  reject  t!^ 
proposition  for  reducing  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  timbtrr  from  25*  to 
15*.,  as  proposed  by  her  Majesty's  gt)vernment."  I 

And  this  from  shipowners !  From  the  builders  of  ships !  And  they  conclude  witb  ' 
a  prayer  to  you  to  ciieck  all  further  rash  experiments  on  British  navigation !  >Vhit  I 
has  been  the  issue  of  the  rash  experiment  you  made  in  1842?  You  found,  then,  i 
discriminating  duty  of  45s,  in  favour  of  Canada  timber,  which  you  reduced  to  ^t. 
Have  you  destroyed  the  Canada  trade  ?  Has  that  rash  experiment  been  destnictive 
of  the  welfare  of  shipowners  P  You  reduced  the  duty  on  Canada  timber  to  nothing: 
on  Baltic  timber  you  reduced  the  duty  from  4o*.  to  25$,  the  load.  What  has  been  I 
the  result?  At  the  port  of  Liverpool  the  average  tonnage  in  the  British  North 
American  trade  for  eleven  years  preceding  the  reduction  of  duty  was  153,000  tons; 
since  you  removed  the  duty,  since  yoQ  made  the  rash  expenmenta  of  184*2,  the 
average  tonnage  has  been  194,000  tons.  On  the  average  of  seven  years  before  the  , 
reduction  of  duty.  5,749,000  cubic  feet  of  pine,  of  all  sorts,  were  brought  into  home  | 
consumption^  in  1844,  the  quantity  amounted  to  6,21 1,000  cubic  feet ;  and  in  1845. 
to  6,807,000  cubic  feet.  Yet  the  shipowners  call  on  you  to  refuse  a  reduction  of  ths 
duty  on  Balticf  timber  to  \5s.  the  load,  as  they  called  on  you  to  refuse  a  rednc:i«iQ 
formerly  from  45#.  to  253.  I  presume  Liverpool  is  interested  in  the  prospentr  c:' 
tlie  Canada  trade,  and  in  the  building  of  ships.  Allow  me  to  read  the  followic^ 
extract  from  a  Liverpool  circular  with  referenco  to  the  supply  of  timber  for  buildir.f 
ships  of  the  first  class :-— *♦  There  is  one  branch  of  the  timber  trade  which  has  th » 
year  been  very  scantily  supplied  with  those  woods  adapted  for  the  construction  of 
ships  of  the  first  class.  So  trifling  has  been  the  supply,  that  at  the  present  momeot, 
this,  one  of  the  greatest  maritime  ports  in  the  worM,  is  in  the  aoomaloos  position  o: 
not  liaviiig  in  stock  a  single  log  of  foreign  wood  suitable  for  a  twelve  years^  ship. 
There  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  of  the  policy  which,  by  removal  of  datles,  woakl 
encourage  the  supply  of  such  woods  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and,  at  all  events 
admit,  free  of  duty,  all  oaks,  hard-woods,  masts,  spars,  treenails,  |ritch,  pine,  ar.d 
sncb  woods  as  enter  largely  and  almost  exclusively  into  the  constmction  of  shifts. 
As  the  colonial  timber  trade,  formerly  encouraged  by  bounty,  has  at  length  arnv^ 
at  its  present  enlarged  state,  it  is  surely  not  unreasonable  now  that  the  shipwright 
should  have  all  restrictions  removed,  so  as  to  receive  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  it 
least  in  the  unsawn  state,  whatever  material  he  employs  in  the  construction  of  ships, 
the  great  source  of  this  conntr)''8  wealth  and  power,  and  absoltitely  necessary  for  bor 
national  defence.  The  removal  of  all  restrictions,  and  an  economical  mode  of  storing, 
would  cause  this  to  be  one  of  the  largest  depots  in  the  kingdom.** 

Not  a  single  log  of  foreign  wood  in  the  port  of  Liverpool  suitable  for  m  twelve 
years  ship!  Can  this  be  true?  and  if  it  is,  what  think  you  of  a  petition  from  slii;:'- 
owners  and  shipbuilders  to  reject  the  rash  experiment  of  permitting  a  freer  access  to 
the  timber  required  for  shipbuilding?  and  will  that  free  access  destroy  the  Canada 
trade?  On  the  contrary,  as  the  import  of  foreign  wool  increased  the  demand  for 
domestic  wool,  so  will  the  import  of  Baltic  timber  increase  the  demand  for  that  sort 
of  Canada  timber  for  which  the  former  u  not  a  substitute. 

I  cannot  pass  unnoticed  the  speech  of  my  gallant  friend  the  member  for  Uverpool 
(Sir  Howard  Douglas).  It  was  a  condemnation  of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and 
an  argument  that  such  principles  are  wholly  at  yariance  with  the  maintenance  of 
our  revenue,  and  our  colonial  system.  My  gallant  friend  assumes  that  free  trade 
means  the  removal  of  duties  levied  on  articles  of  consumption  for  revenue  parpos<!$. 
I  make  no  such  proposition,  and  defend  no  such  doctrine.  Nav,  I  do  not  adTi««, 
even  with  reference  to  purely  commercial  considerations,  the  sudden  and  yiolent  ap- 
plication of  principles  theoretically  true.  I  do  not  abolish  all  protective  duties:  on 
the  contrary,  the  amended  tariff  maintains  many  duties  that  are  purely  proteetiTe, 
as  distinguished  from  revenue  duties.  But  though  duties  levied  for  revenne  may 
operate  as  protection  to  branches  of  domestic  industry,  there  Is  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  objects  for  which  such  duties,  and  duties  purely  protective,  are  leried ; 
and  it  is  a  wholly  erroneous  assumption,  that  those  who  advise  that  the  priodples  of 
free  trade  should  bo  the  ruling  principles  to  trhich  our  commercial  policy  should 
gradually  conform,  either  do  contend,  or  are  bound  by  anr  logical  ttecdtttty  to  eootrad 
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(hat  honafide  rerenne  duties  on  foreign  products  ought  to  be  abolished.  Then 
a<  to  the  colonial  system.  Any  one  who  heard  my  gallant  friond*s  speech  would  infer, 
that  the  measnres  of  the  government  involve  a  total  subversion  of  that  system.  If  they 
pass,  there  will  still  be  left  discriminating  duties  considerable  in  amount  in  favour  of 
almost  all  articles  t!ie  produce  of  the  colonies — sugar,  coffee,  timber,  butter,  cheese, 
and  various  articles  of  colonial  manufacture.  But  this  I  cannot  deny,  that  for 
many  years  past  you  have  applied  to  your  colonial  system  tlie  same  general  principle 
you  have  applied  to  your  commercial  policy,  foreign  and  domestic.  Your  rule  has  been 
(a  wise  rule,  I  think,)  to  relax  cautiously  and  gradually  tlie  rigour  of  the  colonial  sys- 
tem. All  the  measures  of  Mr.  Huskisson  had  tliat  tendency.  The  relaxation  was 
not  a  one-sided  one,  favouring  the  motlier  country  at  tine  expense  of  the  colonies. 
You  have  reduced  the  discriminating  duties  on  coffees  to  a  limited  extent  on  sugar, 
and  oo  other  articles  of  colonial  produce ;  but  you  have  consented,  at  the  same  time, 
10  forego  the  protection  which  the  produce  of  the  mothef  country  had  i«  the  colonial 
market.  You  have  permitted  the  colonies  to  sup{>ly  themselves  from  the  United 
States  with  articles  of  the  first  necessity;  you  have  reduced  the  protecting  duties  in 
favour  of  D.-Itish,  as  compared  with  articles  of  foreign  manufucturo,  from  30  to  20, 
to  15,  to  7J  per  cent.  The  ruling  spirit  which  has  prevailed  for  a  long  series  of 
years  in  yuur  colonial  legislation  has  t>een  the  relaxation  of  {)rotectton — the  reciprocal 
relaxation  of  it  as  regards  British  and  colonial  produce.  And  has  either  party  been 
injured  by  it  ?  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  our  colonial  system,  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  are  based  upon  a  system  of  exclusion 
and  prohibition.  Some  of  your  colonies — the  Australian  colonies,  for  instance — de- 
rive little  benefit  from  the  colonial  system,  if  that  system  implies  exclusive  favour  to 
colonial  produce.  But,  surely,  s^ieaJLing  generally,  your  colonial  relations  are  per- 
fectly compatible  with  the  just  and  cautious  application  of  a  liberal  policy  in  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  mother  country  and  its  dependencies. 

Now,  as  to  the  protectioe  of  native  industry.  '  The  advocates  of  the  Corn-law 
seek  to  enlist  in  the  defence  of  that  Law  all  branches  of  manufactures  threatened  with 
the  loss  or  diminution  of  protection.  The  warmest  sympathy  is  expressed  with  the 
working  classes  employed  in  manufactures,  which  are  to  be  ruined  by  foreign  com- 
petition^ 

The  bon.  gentleman^  the  member  for  Nottingham,  was  particularly  severe  upon 
the  removal  of  protective  duties  on  paper  hangings.  1  really  don\  know  why  there 
fcbould  be  such  a  complaint.  There  is  an  excise  duty  of  \d.  per  square  yard  od 
papers  fabricated  in  this  country ;  and  I  propose  that  there  shall  be  a  duty  on 
foreign  paper  about  700  per  cent,  above  the  domestic  dnty.  I  propose,  that  while 
British  pays  {d,^  foreign  should  pay  2d.  per  yard.  1  know  it  is  said  our  patterns 
are  inferior  to  the  foreign.  But,  depend  upon  it,  there  is  nothing  in  the  physical 
ro&stittttion  of  Englishmen  to  prevent  them  from  drawing  as  good  patterns  as 
Freochmen,  if  yon  will  stimulate  them  to  exertion  by  competition.*  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman described  himself  as  looking  out  of  his  window,  and  mourning  over  the  si^ht 
of  a  vast  number  of  paper- makers,  carriage- makers,  and  others,  all  crying  out  that 
they  are  ruined  by  free  trade.  Why,  there  has  not  been  a  single  alteration  made  in 
pmhibitory  or  protective  duties  where  the  same  prophecy  has  not  been  made.  It  was 
the  constant  warning  when  the  tarifif  was  altered  in  1842.  We  proposed  to  admit 
foreign  potatoes  at  a  moderate  rate  of  duty.  The  potato  growers  of  Yorkshire  said, 
'*  We  shall  be  ruined."  In  1842,  there  was  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  hops  from 
i8,  11«.  to  £4,  10«.  The  hop  growers  of  Kent  and  Sussex  said,  **We  shall  be 
ruined:  where  are  those  employed  in  the  culture  of  hops  to  find  subsistence?'* 
What  quantity  of  foreign  hops  have  come  in  at  the  reduced  duty  ?  Two  hundred 
weight.  I  have  now  proposed  that  there  shall  be  a  reduction  of  the  duty  to  £2,  5«. 
A  &p>atation  of  hop  growers  were  with  me  the  other  day,  and  said  they  would  be 
ruioed.  I  referred  to  the  prophecy  they  had  made  in  1 842,  and  showed  them  that  the 
whole  quantity  introduced  was  no  more  than  those  two  hundred  weight.  When  Mr. 
Uuskisson  proposed  an  alteration  of  the  silk  duties,  about  twenty  years  since,  how 
gloomy  were  the  forebodings  of  ruin !  That  great  authority,  Mr.  Baring  (Lord 
Ashburton)  resisted  the  reduction  of  protection,  and  said — **  There  were  hundreds 
t>f  thousands  of  poor  honest  men  who  knew  nothing  in  the  world  of  political  economy « 
but  wiio,  because  some  very  wise  men  had  sprung  up  of  late,  were  to  be  robbed  of  tho 
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earning^s  of  their  patient  labours.  There  was  to  be  only  a  duly  of  30  per  eent.  pro- 
tection against  foreign  competition.  Would  the  House  consent  to  a  measure  wbkfa 
must  have  the  effect  of  driving  all  the  workmen  connected  with  it  to  the  poor  rates 
for  subsistence?  When  the  I^rQ^ch  manufacturer  maintained — as  he  (Mr.  Baring') 
contended  he  would — his  superiority,  what  would  become  of  his  (Mr.  HuskissoD*^) 
principles  then?  How  was  he  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  operation  of  a  system 
which  would  drire  to  utter  ruin  and  starvation  the  hundreds  of  thousands  engaged 
in  the  silk  trade  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ?" 

One  gentleman  improved  upon  Mr.  Baring^s  denunciation,  and  said,  **as  for 
unbending,  hard-hearted  metaphysicians'* — (his  language  reminds  me  of  some 
attacks  which  have  been  made  of  late  upon  another  minister) — ^^  they  exceeded  the 
devil  himself  in  point  of  malignity  and  contempt  for  the  happiness  of  nsmnkiod." 
Mr.  Huskisson  replied  in  these  memorable  and  afifecting  terms: — *^I  have  beea 
assailed  and  distressed  by  ungenerous  appeals  to  my  feelings,  calling  upon  me  to 
commune  with  my  conscience  and  my  God,  and  to  say  whether  I  am  under  no  visiti- 
tions  of  compunction  and  remorse.  Good  God  !  that  man  must  have  a  heart  of  stooe 
who  can  witness  without  sympathy  and  pain  the  distress  which  now  exists  among  our 
manufacturers.  I  hope  I  am  not  wanting  in  the  duties  and  feelings  of  a  naan.  I 
have  also  a  duty  to  perform  as  a  minister — to  trace  the  causes  of  the  present  cala- 
mities, and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  their  recurrence." 

He  therefore  persevered:  he  removed  the  duty;  and  what  has  been  the  result? 
Were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  silk  manufacturers  thrown  out  of  employment  f  Have 
the  poor  rates  been  burdened  for  their  subsistence  ?  Have  we  been  unable  to  cos- 
l>ete  with  foreigners  ?  In  the  decennial  period  ending  in  1823,  the  quantity  of  raw 
and  thrown  silk  entered  fur  home  consumption  was  .  .  _  .  19,409,023  lbs. 
For  the  ten  years  ending  1833,  immediately  after  the  reduction  of 

the  duty :        .        .         .   39,681,248  ., 

For  the  ten  years  ending  1843       .         .         .        .        .        .        .    52,007,118  „ 

The  aggregate  annual  consumption  of  the  eueeessive  decennial  periods  leof. 

For  the  ten  years  ending  1829 1,940,000  lbs. 

For  the  ten  years  ending  1833 3,968,124    „ 

For  the  ten  years  ending  1843 5,200,711    „ 

A  further  reduction  of  duty  took  place  in  1&42.    The  consumption 

which  for  the  ten  years  ending  in  1823  was  on  the  annual  average    1,940,902    „ 

For  the  single  year  1844 6,208,021  . 

Who  was  the  true  philanthropist?     Was  it  the  man  who  cried  out  against  the 
admission  of  French  silks,  and  denounced  the  minister  as  being  eoual  to  the  devil 
himself  in  point  of  malignity  and  contempt  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  ?    Or,  was 
it  that  minister  who  said,  **  Good  God  I    don*t  suppose  I  do  not  sympathise  with 
distress.     Don^t  load  me  with  the  reproach  of  causing  ruin  to  thousands  when  I  am 
endeavouring  to  benefit  them  ?    I  have  seen  Spitalfields  under  the  system  of  pro- 
tection at  the  point  of  starvation.    I  have  seen  constantly  recurrioff  periods  of  severe 
distress ;  let  me  trace  the  causes  of  such  calamities,  an^  try  whether  by  bringing  in 
the  free  air  of  competition,  I  cannot  diminish  or  remove  the  sources  of  sudi  ealami- 
tiea.**     j^nd  i^gv^  you  been  unable  to  compete  with  France?     Why,  yon  hate  sent 
•"^  "Manufactures,  goods  and  yarn,  into  that  very  country  which  has  Lyons  at  the 
bead  of  the  silk  trade ;  you  sent  as  great  an  amount  of  silk  manufactures  into  France 
wt  year,  as  you  exported  to  all  Europe  in  the  year  1826.     I  could  go  throogh  the 
^1^^*^*'*  of  other  articles.    I  could  go  through  timber,  through  wool,  through  6ax, 
tn rough  inferior  articles ;  but  let  me  take  only  one,  the  article  of  foreign  feathers. 
^^ms  a  small  article,  but  trade  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  small  articles.   In  the 
th  "^        ?'  ^®  reduced  the  duty  on  foreign  feathers ;  at  that  time  a  manufacturer  of 
ose  articles  in  which  feathers  are  used,  said  that  this  was  the  most  hant-hearted 
Iref*^^^  *^>at  was  ever  introduced;  that  he  had  a  house  in  England,  and  another  in 
with   ^      ^^*'  he  dealt  with  English  farmers  for  feathers,  and  found  them  careless 
as  lu'^'P®*^'  'o  them— that  the  Irish  were  more  provident,  though  not  very  humane, 
from  F  1^^"^^^^  ^^®  ^^^^^  ^^^^^'    ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^®  ^^^  almost  all  his  feathcn 
ijj^jj  -f^land,  and  he  brought  thence  every  year  100  tons  of  feathers,  and  that  he 
^  lor  them  20s.  a  stone.     There  would  be  an  end  of  the  feather  trade,  he  said, 
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with  the  Irish  and  Euglish  farmer  if  this  measure  should  be  passed.  WeU,  it  did 
pass,  and  this  jear  the  same  person,  admits  his  error  in  haviug  opposed  the  reduction 
of  duty  on  foreign  feathers.  I  have  very  recently  received  this  statement,  founded, 
I  believe,  on  hb  own  assurances : — ^*  He  has  imported  in  one  year.  *'  1845,  *  from  St. 
Petersbaiv,  above  250  tons  of  feathers,  and  over  50  tons  more  from  other  places, 
Daatzie,  Riga,  Memel,  and  the  Mediterranean;  and,  strange  to  say,  so  great  has  the 
demand  become  for  feather  beds,  since  they  became  cheap,  that  he  purchased  150 
tons  also,  in  1845,  in  Ireland,  the  growth  of  Ireland ;  and  he  is  paying  now  32#.  lOeL 
per  atone,  showing  an  increased  growth  of  50  tons,  and  of  price  for  the  same  article, 
while  the  great  demand  has  enabled  him  to  extend  his  concern,  and  k«sen  his 
char)ges.  He  added,  that  when  provisions  were  cheap  in  Cornwall,  the  miners  pur- 
chased a  great  deal  of  feathers." 

This  is  a  small  matter,  but  it  reads  us  an  important  lesson.  The  cheapness  of 
the  article  has  multiplied  the  demand  for  it ;  with  increased  foreign  import,  there 
has  been  an  increased  demand  for  the  domestic  produce.  The  Cornish  miners, 
earning  high  wages  and  buying  at  a  low  price  the  articles  of  food,  apply  their  savings 
to  the  purchase  of  manufactul^Mi  articles,  and  of  that  particular  article  which  enables 
them  to  recruit  by  night  the  severe  toil  of  the  day. 

Tills  night  is  to  decide  between  the  policy  of  continued  relaxation  of  restriction, 
or  the  return  to  restraint  and  prohibition.  This  night  you  vrill  select  the  motto 
whi4:fa  is  to  indicate  the  commercial  policy  of  England.  Shall  it  be  *'  advance"  or 
'* recede?"  Which  is  the  fitter  motto  for  this  great  empire ?  Survey  our  portion ; 
consider  the  advantage  which  God  and  nature  have  given  us,  and  the  destiny  for 
which  we  are  intended.  We  stand  on  the  confines  of  Western  Europe,  the  chief 
connecting  link  between  the  old  world  and  the  new.  The  discoveries  of  science,  the 
improvement  of  navigation,  have  brought  us  within  ten  days  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
wiU  soon  bring  us  within  ten  days  of  New  York.  We  have  an  extent  of  coast  greater 
10  proportion  to  our  population  and  the  area  of  our  land,  than  anv  other  great  na- 
tion, securing  to  us  maritime  strength  and  superiority.  Iron  ana  coal,  the  sinews 
of  manufiurture,  give  us  advantages  over  evenr  rival  in  the  great  competition  of 
industry.  Our  capital  far  exceeds  that  which  they  can  command.  In  ingenuity — in 
skill — ^in  enei|ry — we  are  inferior  to  none.  Our  national  character,  the  free  institu* 
tions  under  which  we  live,  the  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  an  unshackled  press, 
■preading  the  knowledge  of  esery  discovery  and  of  every  advance  in  science— com- 
btoe  with  our  natural  and  physical  advantages  to  place  us  at  the  head  of  those  nations 
vhich  profit  by  the  free  interchange  of  their  products.  And  is  this  the  country  to 
shrink  from  competition  ?  Is  this  the  country  to  adopt  a  retrograde  policy  ?  Is  this 
the  country  which  can  only  flourish  in  the  sickly,  artificial  atmosphere  of  prohi- 
bition ?  la  this  the  country  to  stand  shivering  on  the  brink  of  exposure  to  the 
healthful  breezes  of  competition  ? 

Choose  your  motto.  ** Advance"  or  "Recede."  Many  countries  are  watch- 
ing with  anxiety  the  selection  you  may  make.  Determine  for  "  Advance,"  and 
it  will  be  the  watchword  which  will  animate  and  encourage  in  every  state  the 
friends  of  liberal  and  commercial  policy.  Sardinia  has  taken  the  lead.  Naples  is 
relaxing  her  protective  duties,  and  favouring  British  produce.  Prussia  is  shaken  in 
ber  adherence  to  restriction.  The  government  of  France  will  be  strengthened; 
ami,  backed  by  the  intelligence  of  the  reflecting,  and  by  conviction  of  the  real 
welfare  of  the  great  body  of  the  community,  wiQ  perhaps  ultimately  prevail  over 
the  self-interest  of  the  commercial  and  manufactunng  aristocracy  wnich  now  pre- 
domioatea  in  her  chambers.  Can  you  doubt  that  the  United  States  will  soon  relax 
her  hostile  tariff,  and  that  the  friends  of  a  freer  commercial  intercourse — the  friends 
of  peace  between  the  two  countries — will  hail  with  satisfaction  the  example  of 
England? 

This  Digfat,  theu— if  on  this  night  the  debate  shall  close — ^you  will  have  to  decide 
what  are  the  principles  by  which  your  commercial  policy  is  to  be  regulated.  Most 
eunestlyt  ^'^"^  ^  ^^P  conviction,  founded  not  upon  the  limited  experience  of  three 
yeam  akuie*  but  upon  the  experience  of  the  results  of  every  relaxation  of  restriction 
snd  prohibitioD,  I  counsel  you  to  set  the  example  of  liberality  to  other  countries. 
Act  tbus»  Mid  it  will  be  in  perfect  conustency  with  the  course  you  have  hitherto 
taken.  Act  thus,  and  you  will  provide  an  additional  guarantee  for  the  continued 
198— Vol.  IV. 
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contentment,  and  happiness,  and  well-being  of  the  great  body  of  the  peciple.  Ad 
thus,  and  you  will  have  done  whatever  human  sagacity  can  do  for  the  prorooUoo 
of  commercial  prosperity. 

You  may  fail.  Your  precautions  may  be  unavailing.  They  may  give  no  eerUio 
assurance  that  mercantile  and  manufacturing  prosperity  will  continue  withoat 
interruption.  It  seems  to  be  incident  to  great  prosperity  that  there  shall  be  a 
reverse— that  the  time  of  depression  shall  follow  the  season  of  excitement  and  suc- 
cess. That  time  of  depression  must  perhaps  return ;  and  its  return  may  be  coinci- 
dent with  scarcity  caused  by  unfavourable  seasons.  Gloomy  winters,  like  those  of 
1841  and  1842,  may  again  set  in.  Are  those  winters  effaced  from  your  mnnory? 
From  mine  they  never  can  be.  Surely  you  cannot  have  forgotten  with  what  ear- 
nestness and  sincerity  you  re-echoed  the  deep  feelings  of  a  gracious  Queen,  wbeo 
at  the  opening  and  at  the  close  of  each  session,  she  expressed  the  warmest  sympathj 
with  the  sufferings  of  her  people,  and  the  warmest  admiration  of  tbeir  heroic 
fortitude. 

These  sad  times  may  recur.  "  The  years  of  plenteonsness  may  have  ended,**  sod 
'*  the  years  of  dearth  may  have  come  ;**  and  again  you  may  have  to  offer  the 
unavailing  expressions  of  sympathy,  and  the  urgent  exhortations  to  patient  resig- 
nation. 

Commune  with  your  own  hearts  and  answer  me  this  question:  will  ynurassoraoee! 
of  sympathy  be  less  consolatory — will  your  exhortations  to  patience  be  less  imprei- 
sive — if,  with  your  willing  consent  the  Corn-laws  shall  have  then  ceased  toexety 
Will  it  be  no  satisfaction  to  you  to  reflect,  that  by  your  own  act,  you  have  beet 
relieved  from  the  grievous  responsibility  of  regulating  the  supply  of  food  ?  Willm 
not  then  cherish  with  delight  the  reflection  that,  in  this  the  present  hour  of  com- 
])arative  prosperity,  yielding  to  no  clamour,  impelled  by  no  feai^-ezcept,  indeed, 
that  provident  fear,  which  is  the  mother  of  safety — ^you  had  anticipated  tlie  evil  diy, 
and,  long  before  its  advent,  had  trampled  on  every  impediment  to  the  free  ctreolatiQO 
of  the  Creator's  bounty  P 

When  you^  are  again  exhorting  a  suflering  people  to  fortitude  under  their  priva- 
tions, when  you  are  telling  them,  ^'  These  are  the  cbastenings  of  an  all- wise  and 
merciful  Providence,  sent  for  some  inscrutable  but  just  and  ^neflcent  porpoee— it 
may  be,  to  humble  our  pride,  or  to  punish  our  unfaithfulness,  or  to  impress  as  with 
the  sense  of  our  own  nothingness  and  dependence  on  His  mercy;"  when  you  are  this 
addressing  your  suffering  fellow-subjects  and  encouraging  them  to  bear  without 
repining  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  may  God  erant  that  by  your  decision  of  this 
"'i^bt,  you  may  have  laid  in  store  for  yourselves  the  consolation  of  reflecting  thxt 
such  calamities  are,  in  truth,  the  dispensations  of  Providence— that  ther  have  not 
been  caused,  they  have  not  been  aggravated  by  laws  of  man,  restricting  in  the  bosr 
of  scarcity  the  supply  of  food  I 

Debate  again  adjourned;  and,  after  extending  over  seren  more  nights,  making 
a  total  of  twelve  nights,  the  resolution  was  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  97. 


THANKS  TO  THE  ARMY  IN  INDIA. 
Mabch  2,  1846. 

Sir  Robest  Pbkl  rose  and  took  his  stand  at  the  table,  when  Mr.  Bright  inter- 
posed, and  begged  leave  to  present  a  petition.  It  purported  to  be  from  tteadioe, 
and  to  pray  that  the  House  would  not  vote  thanks  to  the  Indian  army,  as  the  txxi&pi 
were  engaged  in  an  unjust  and  impolitic  warfare. 

Sir  II.  Peel  then  spoke  as  follows :  1  am  about  to  propose  that  one  of  the  highest 
rewards  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  successful  valour  shall  be  conferred  by  thb  House 
I  am  about  to  propose  that  the  thanks  of  the  Commons  of  this  great  empire  shall  be 
given  to  the  officers  and  men  who  recently  on  the  banks  of  the  Sullej,  under  very  tid- 
ing circumstances,  by  their  discipline,  by  their  fortitude,  by  their  briUiant  voloor. 
have  sustained  the  reputation  of  tbeir  country,  and  proved  themselves  worthy  of  tb« 
service  to  which  they  belong.  And  I  was  prepared,  until  I  was  intermpted  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  the  city  of  Durham,  to  believe  that  it  woold  be 
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imposuble  that  any  body  of  Englishmen  conld  be  found,  who,  seeing  what  were  the 
cireamstanees  of  unprovoked  aggression  which  called  forth  the  exertions  of  these 
gallaot  men — seeing  what,  in  a  just  cause,  was  their  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
their  country— would  sign  a  petition  grudging  the  gprateful  acknowledgment  of 
eaarage  and  devotion  which  we  propose  to  oner,     [Mucli  cheering.]' 

The  resolutions  with  which  I  shall  conclude  will  not  touch  upon  any  matter  of 
purely  political  concern,  but  are  framed  in  coofonnity  with  established  usage — that 
usage  being  consonant  with  reason  and  justice.  The  resolutions  will  be  confined  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  military  skill,  ability,  and  valour ;  and  those  who  may  be 
dispotsed^  if  any  there  be,  to  question  the  policy  of  the  Indian  government,  will  not 
be  in  the  slightest  degree  compromised  by  giving  a  ready  acquiescence  in  the  motion 
1  fhall  submit.  However  convinced  I  may  be  of  the  justice,  the  moderation,  and 
the  wisdom  which  have  diarac^rized  the  conduct  of  my  gallant  friend,  the  govemor- 
geoecal,  yet  I  shall  studiously  abstain,  in  the  observations  which  I  make,  from  any 
reference  to  matters  of  public  policy,  excepting  such  as  is  necessary  to  elucidate  the 
military  operations  which  are  the  subject  of  the  resolutions  I  shall  move.  With  the 
poation,  with  the  government,  with  the  population  of  the  Sikh  territory,  we  have 
become  familiar  through  events  that  have  occurred  within  the  hist  few  years.  The 
state  of  the  country  and  the  history  of  the  Punjaub  are  probably  well  known  to  all 
vhom  I  am  addressing,  from  the  relation  in  wkiich  we  stood  towards  it  during  our 
operstiona  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Affghanistan.  The  House  is  probably  well 
swsre  that  by  the  ability  and  energy  of  an  individual  (Runjeet  Sing)  supremacy  was 
established  by  him  in  the  Punjaub;  and  that  for  many  years,  through  that  ability 
ud  energy,  he  ruled  the  destinies  of  that  great  country,  and  kept  in  subjection  and 
sabordiDatioo  a  powerful  army.  Since  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1839, 
the  government  of  the  Punjaub  has  presented  a  series  of  acts  of  cruelty,  of  intrigue, 
of  a  r^id  succession  of  gpovemors,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  the  predecessor 
bjthe  successor;  it  has  exhibited  a  picture  of  licentiousness  and  debauchery  so 
extravagant,  that  it  might  be  calculated  to  provoke  a  smile  if  it  were  not  for  the 
ipftoence  such  licentiousness  and  debauchery  must  exercise  over  the  welfare  of  mil- 
liooj.  The  acts  of  that  government  have  been  mainly  directed  by  that  powerful 
loiiliery  over  which  Runjeet  Sing  established  his  sway ;  but  which  since  his  death 
has  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  controlling  the  conduct  of  the  civil  authorities,  and 
eveo  of  the  military  commanders,  by  repeated  acts  of  insubordination,  and  repeated 
mofders,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  increased  pay.  Perhaps  the  best  idea  one  can 
give  of  the  anomalous  condition  of  affairs,  apd  of  the  difficulties  of  speculating  upon 
any  acts  that  may  be  committed,  or  upon  any  measure  that  may  be  resorted  to  is 
this^that  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  main  object  of  the  governors  of  that  country,  and 
of  the  principal  landed  proprietors,  and  chiefs,  has  been  to  proToke  collision  with  the 
Britiab  anny,  not  for  the  purpose  of  resenting  any  wrong,  or  of  sustaining  the  mili« 
tary  reputation  of  their  country,  but  of  freeing  themselves  from  subjection  to  an 
insnbordioate  and  licentious  force,  by  provoking  a  conflict  with  Great  Britain,  in 
vhieh  that  force  should  fall  a  sacrifice.  That  has  been  the  main  object,  and  the 
itraoge  principle  of  public  policy,  that  has  for  some  time  guided  the  decisions  and 
Kgalated  the  acts  of  the  rulers  of  the  Punjaub.  I  well  know  wliat  was  the  object 
of  my  friend.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  in  undertaking  the  government  of  India.  He 
made  great  sacrifices  from  a  sense  of  public  duty ;  my  galUint  friend  held  a  prominent 
place  in  the  councils  of  her  Majesty:  he  was,  I  believe,  without  any  reference  to 
putj  divisions,  held  in  general  esteem  in  this  House,  as  well  by  his  political  oppo« 
Mots  as  by  his  political  friends.  He  was  rep^arded  by  the  army  of  this  country  as 
its  friend,  because  he  Was  the  friend  of  justice  to  all  ranks  of  that  army.  It  was 
proposed  to  him  at  a  time  of  life  when,  perhaps,  ambition  is  a  less  powerful  stimulus 
^  it  might  have  been  at  an  earlier  period — ^it  was  proposed  to  him  to  relinquish 
bu  place  in  the  councils  of  his  Sovereign — to  forego  the  satisfaction  he  must  have 
^it  at  what  he  could  not  fail  to  see,  that  he  was  an  object  of  general  respect  and 
e»1e«D.  He  separated  himself  from  that  iarailv  which  constituted  the  chief  happiness 
of  his  life,  for  tne  purpose  of  performing  a  public  duty  he  owed  to  his  Sovereign  and 
bis  eoontry,  by  taking  the  arduous  and  responsible  situation  of  chief  governor  of 
oor  ladian  possessions.  He  went  out  with  a  high  military  reputation,  solicitous  to 
<iublisb  his  fime  in  oonueclion  with  our  Indian  empire,  not  by  means  of  conquest, 
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or  the  exhibition  of  military  skill  and  valour,  but  by  obtaining-  for  himfelf  m.  namel 
the  annals  of  India  as  the  friend  of  peace,  and  through  the  promotion  of  the  scici 
interests  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.  It  iras  mainly  on  aecouot  of  the  mlHt^ 
character  and  high  reputation  of  my  gallant  friend  Ihat  he  was  enabled  to  contr 
and  keep  in  chtek  the  aspirations  of  more  ardent  and  impetuous  minds  bent  u|4 
the  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  Pnnjaub. 

The  view  which  my  gallant  friend  took  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  re^rd  I 
the  Punjaub,  was  shortly  this :  he  thought  the  dominions  t]f  the  British  Crowo  t 
India  were  sufficient  for  every  purpose — <that  the  interests  of  the  empire  would  wi 
be  promoted  by  the  addition  of  the  Punjaub  to  the  possesmons  idready  subject  tod 
own  rule.  He  was  determined,  therefore,  to  resist  any  temptation  to  territorit 
afi^grandizement.  His  desire  was  to  see  a  native  government  established  in  tl 
Punjaub,  capable  of  maintaining  its  independence,  of  restoring  subordination  in  dl 
ranks  of  a  great  army,  composed  of  men  of  iiigh  natural  courage,  of  great  physic^ 
strength,  accustomed  to  discipline,  and  trained  to  military  habits  by  European  otfie«.i 
of  distinguished  reputation.  His  wish  was,  that  a  Sikh  government  should  be  estak 
lishcd.  He  deprecated  the  formation  of «  Mnssulmsi  government,  or  the  dominafi4 
of  any  other  than  Sikh  authorities.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  detenniiMd  M 
resist  the  temptations  to  direct  aggression,  he  refused  repeated  proposals  that  vol 
made  to  him  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Punjaub.  Although  ootbtaf 
could  have  been  more  easy;  although  but  a  won!  from  him  would  have  beeo  neceh, 
sary  to  induce  the  Mussidman  inhabitants  of  the  Puijaub  to  rise  against  the  SikU 
authorities,  who  were  conducting  themselves  in  a  manner  so  irreconcilable  w!*i 
sound  policy  or  common  sense,  he  resolved  steadily  to  adhere  to  the  line  he  \ui 
chalked  out;  to  abstain  from  all  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Punjauba 
and  to  observe  literally  every  obligation  of  good  faith.  | 

But  while  that  was  his  view  of  the  policy  that  ought  to  be  pursued,  he  was  not  ir- 
sensible  to  the  danger  to  which  our  Indian  empire  was  constantly  exposed  from  t}e 
maintenance  on  its  ^ron^ier  of  a  profligate  and  debauched  government,  controUed  'n 
an  insubordinate  and  licentious  army.  My  gallant  friend,  therefore,  took  all  prec:r  - 
tions.  He  had  to  guard  a  frontier  extending  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej  at  least  l<iO 
miles.  The  frontier  from  Ferozepore  to  Roopur  was  at  least  100  miles ;  from  Yer^ 
zepore  to  Loodiana  aboot  77  miles.  M^  gallant  friend,  cautiously  abstaining  froa 
the  collection  of  any  force  on  the  frontier  which  could  justify  aggression,  or  em 
remonstrance,  on  the  part  of  the  Lahore  government,  took  those  precautions  whirh 
would  effectually  prevent  successful  attack  on  their  part  At  Ferozepore  he  sti- 
tioned  a  force  of  tihoui  8,000  men,  consisting  of  one  European  regiment,  serv? 
regiments  of  native  infantry,  two  regiments  of  native  cavalry,  twenty-four  light  gum. 
and  had  mounted  in  position  at  Ferozepore  thirty  or  thirty-five  pieces  of  bean 
artillery.  He  intended  this  to  be  tlie  advanced  post  of  the  Britisn  army  on  tiie 
western  side  of  the  frontier.  At  a  distance  of  about  seventy-six  miles  to  the  eastward, 
higher  up  the  Sutlej,  at  Loodiana,  he  collected  a  force  of  about  5,000  men.  My 
gallant  friend  thought  that  these  two  armies,  or  two  divisions  of  an  army,  stationed 
about  seventy-six  miles  from  each  other,  acting  on  the  flanks  of  any  force  from  tb« 
Punjaub,  induced  by  caprice  or  by  the  temerity  of  their  rulers  to  invade  the  Britt^h 
territory,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  effectual  control.  At  a  distance  more  in 
the  interior,  namely,  at  Uniballa,  he  stationed  another  division,  of  7,500  men  st  the 
least.  My  gallant  friend  was  undoubtedly  under  the  impression  that  it  was  fa^ly 
improbable  that  any  attack  would  be  made  by  the  army  of  the  Punjaub  upon  the 
British  positions.  He  knew  that  no  conduct  on  his  part  could  provoke  or  justifr 
such  an  attack;  and  he  felt  every  assurance  that  could  be  felt,  so  far  as  justice 
and  reason  sanctioned  the  inference,  that  the  army  of  the  Punjaub  would  o>it 
be  road  enough  to  seek  a  conflict  with  the  British  forces  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sutlej. 

There  were  good  reasons  why  my  gallant  friend  did  not  keep  together  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  an  immense  British  and  native  army  on  the  btnb  of  the 
Sutlej.  Constant  efforts  were  made  by  the  government  and  by  tbe  military  lesdew  of 
the  army  of  the  Punjaub  to  corrupt  our  native  troops.  The  constitution  of  tbe  srs«T 
of  the  Punjaub  is  purely  democratic :  the  private  soldiers  elect  representattfeSk  ^^ 
in  number  from  each  company^  to  control  their  officers,  to  depose  them  wbeo  tbey 
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link  fit,  or  to  sul]ject  them  to  death  when  it  is  deemed  expedient  The  pay  of  an 
ifaDtry  soldier  of  the  Punjaah  is  about  2Ss,  a  month ;  while  the  pay  of  a  sepoy  in 
er  Majesty's  service  is  only  about  14f.  or  16$,  a  month.  Constant  exertions  were 
lade,  by  direct  and  indirect  means,  aided  by  community  of  language  and  of  reli- 
ion,  to  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  native  troops;  but  I  rejoice  to  say  that  they  were 
lade  without  success,  f  he  loyalty  of  the  sepoys,  with  scarcely  a  siogle  exception, 
as  been  untainted.  All  the  offers  of  a  profligate  government  and  a  licentious 
^Idiery  were  unavailing;  but  still  it  was  prudent  in  my  g^lant  friend  not  to  bring 
Igcther  on  the  frontier^  for  an  indefinite  time  and  for  no  specific  object,  an  immense 
ative  force,  seeing  that  within  a  few  miles  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  injurious 
jEarople  of  a  soldiery  free  from  all  restraint,  and  constantly  resorting,  to  threats  of 
etual  violence  towarda  their  leaden.  There  were,  therefore,  political  reasons  for  not 
eeping  our  tioo|M,  as  it  were  in  immediate  contact  with,  such  an  enemy,  and  there 
rere  military  reasons  equally  powerful. 

It  was,  in  the  first  place,  impossible,  if  aggressibn  wev^  intended,  to  foresee  at 
irhat  point  an  invasion  would  be  made.  On  the  left  baokof  the  Sutlej  were  many 
tates  belonging  to  the  Punjaub,  and  some  of  the  chiefs,  of  those  states  men  of 
kiubtful  fidelity.  In  those  dominions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej  are  many  forts 
if  considerable  size  and  strength.  A  force  controlled  by  no  government,  impelled 
)y  the  fear  of  losing  its  pay,  or  the  hope  of  extorting  more,  is  not  governed  by  or- 
tinary  considerations  of'  prudence  like  the  armies  of  negular  states ;  and  if  the 
inny  of  the  Punjaub  meditated  a  sudden  irruption  into  the  British  territory,  it  was 
lifficnlt  to  foresee  at  what  point  the- descent  would  be  made.  Between  Ferozepore 
ind  Roopur  there  are  not  fewer  than  twenty  fords  available  for  the  passage  of  troops ; 
oor  is  it  easy  to  ascertain  their  exact  position,  sinoe,  from  the  nature  of  the  river, 
ihey  are  constantly  chaining.  My  gallant  friend»  thought,  therefore,  that  true 
oaiUtnry  policy  recommended  the  course  he  has  pursued,  not  that  his  whole  army 
sboultl  be  concentrated  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  but  that  our  territory  should  be 
guarded  by  a  sufficient  force  stationed  at  Ferozepore  and  Loodiaua.  Seeing  the 
superior  force  of  cavalry  in  the  army  of  the  Puujaub,  the  desperate  rashness  of  a 
licentious  army  not  governed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  conduct,  it  was  within  the 
limit  of  ixrasibility  that  a  dash  might  be  made  at  Delhi,  or  some  vital  part  of  the 
Indian  Empire.  My  gallant  friend,  therefore,  most  wisely  and  prudently,  kept  a 
considerable  force  at  Umballa,  seventy-six  miles  to  the  southeast  from  Loodiana, 
and  a  still  laiger  body  of  troops,  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  Delhi.  This  whole  force 
was  assembled  by  way  of  precaution  against  the  possible.attempts  of  the  Lahore  army; 
and  it  consisted  in  the  whole  of  not  fewer  than  thirty  i^egi men ts  of  native  infantry, 
of  nioe  regiments  of  European  infantry,  of  twelve  regimeiiAs  of  native  cavalry,  and  of 
three  legimenti  of  European  cavalry.  All  this  was  quite  consistent  with  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  the  Govorpor-seneral,  and  with  his  determioatioQ  to  be  seduced  by  no 
temptation  to  a«[ression  on  the  enemy. 

It^  is  quite  clear  that  my  gallant  friend  the  Govemor-general  did  take  every  pre- 
caution to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  British  dominions  in  India,  in  case  of  sudden  and 
Qoprovoked  attack.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  at  the  time  when  be  was  occupied 
vith  his  fanetions  as  Govemor^eneral,  and  when  it  was  most  material  that  he  should 
perform  them  in  conjunction  with  his  council  at  Calcutta :  in  a  minute^  dated  on  the 
16th  Jane,  he  submitted  to  the  council  his  opinion  that  onr  relations  with  the  court 
of  Lahore  became  so  doubtful,  that,  great  as  was  the  inconvenience  of  separating 
^e  (jovemor-general  and  his  council,  it  was  desirable,  with  reference  exclusively  to 
Indian  interestSi  that  he  should  proceed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  in  order  that 
w  the  spot  he  might  be  enabled  to  give  such  direotions  as  appeared  uecessary,  and 
*liirii,  if  given  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles,  might  be  ioappropriate.  The 
ttotQimous  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  council  was,  that  it  was  for  the  public 
interest  that  the  Ooveraor^neral  should  proceed  to  join  the  army ;  and,  in  confer- 
nitv  with  this  advice,  in  the  month  of  Gkstober  he  took  his  departure  for  the  left  bank 
<if  the  SntLej.  Up  to  an  early  period  in  December,  the  opinion  of  my  gallant  friend 
(Sir  Henry  Hardinge)  was,  that  there  would  be  no  irruption  firom  the  right  bank  of 
^e  Satlg  into  the  British  territory.  He  felt  confident  that  the  Sikhs  must  be  con- 
viooed  tfettt  such  an  attempt  could  only  end  in  signal  defeat,  and  therefore  that  it 
toold  aoi  be  made*    So  far  as  he  eoald  reason  from  experience,  be  had  a  right  to 
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arrive  at  tbid  conclusioo.  In  1848,  the  army  of  Lahore  left  the  eapital  aad  wbrnoA 
to  the  Sutlej ;  bat  after  remonstrance  on  onr  part  it  retired  again  and  abaadoBcd  lb 
enterprise.  In  1844,  exactly  the  same  conduct  was  observed ;  the  Pn^iaiib  snot 
eager  for  pay,  or  for  booty,  if  pay  could  not  be  obtained,  aod^  inatigated  by  uk 
government  and  the  chiefs,  appeared  to  contemplate  an  irruption ;  but  in  1S44.  & 
in  1843,  the  army  withdrew  to  the  interior.  Aoconnts,  however,  reached  mj  gtUiat 
friend  towards  the  end  of  November  last,  which  led  him  to  believe  that  an  ioTaiioo 
of  the  British  territory  was  seriously  menaced.  The  House  will  find  by  the  ^tfta 
recently  presented  by  command  of  her  Miyesty,  that  on  the  20th  November,  l^jor 
Broadfoot  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Commaoder*in-ehief,  and  another  to  the  Gotoikv- 
general,  to  this  effect : — 

*'  GoTBuroK-oBVBaAL^a  Agbrct,  JVbv.  90, 1M5. 
*'  Sir — Since  I  had  the  honour  of  watttng  on  your  excellency  to-day,  I  bive 
received  Lahore  letters  of  the  18th  instant  (morning).  During  the  night  of  the 
1 7th  the  chiefs  had  agreed  on,  and  the  Durbar  had  ordered  in  writing,  the  foUowiog 
plan  of  operations.  The  army  was  to  be  divided  into  seven  divisions,  one  to  renuiD 
at  Lahore,  and  the  rest  to  proceed  against  Kodpurand  our  hills,  Loodtana,  Hurreeker, 
Ferozepore,  and  Scinde,  while  one  was  to  proceed  to  Pcshawur;  and  a  force  aiider 
Rajah  (xolab  Singh  was  to  be  sent  to  Attock." 

The  decision  then  taken  by  the  Lahore  durbar  was,  that  four  divisiooa  were  to  be 
employed  in  an  attack  upon  the  British  territory,  but  they  were  not  to  mske 
a  concentrated  or  simultaneous  movement ;  and  the  policy  of  the  courM  adopted 
by  the  GoTemor-general  was  thus  demonstrated.  The  Lahore  army,  in  foor  din- 
aioiis,  was  to  make  four  separate  attacks  on  different  poinU  along  the  river— the  fint 
division  was  to  force  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  line;  another  to  attaek  Loodisn; 
a  third  pass 'the  river  at  Hnreekee;  and  the  fourth  attaek  Feroaepore.  Th«< 
divisions  were  to  consist  of  about  8,000  men  each.  Tlie  House  will  see  hj  nkt^ 
ence  to  the  papers  laid  before  them  how  difl^eult  it  was  for  any  person,  even  tb< 
most  experienced,  to  speculate  on  the  decision  to  which  the  govemiiig  powers  at 
Lahore  might  arrire.  They  will  see,  too,  that  the  ministers,  or  those  who  held  tbt 
reins  of  government,  spent  tlieir  days  in  such  continuous  druokennesauiddebaiiebcnr, 
that  no  resolution  of  theirs  could  be  de))ended  on.  An  account  written  by  the 
agent  at  Lahore,  to  the  secretary  to  government,  dated  Umballah,  November  21ft, 
founded  on  information  received  direct  from  liahore,  presents  this  picture  of  the 
councils  of  the  Funjaub:-— *^  The  Ranee  (that  is,  the  regent,  the  mother  of  tk 
infant  Maharajah)  complained  that  whilst  the  troops  were  ui^ging  the  mareb,  they 
were  still  going  home  to  their  vilUges  as  fast  as  they  got  their  pay;  and  Sirdsr 
Sham  Singh  Attareewallah  declared  his  belief  that  unless  something  vras  done  to 
atop  this,  he  would  find  hiroaelf  on  his  way  to  Feroxqiore  with  empty  tents.  The 
bait  of  money  to  be  paid,  and  to  accompany  them  was  also  oilered,  and  at  kop^ 
the  durbar  broke  up  at  two  p.m.  Great  consoltationa  took  place  in  the  aAenuwo; 
but  I  know  only  one  result,  that  the  lianee  liad  to  give  her  lover  his  formal  disnisftl 
and  tliat  he  (Rajah  Lai  Singh)  actually  went  into  the  camp  of  the  Sawafa  he  i»to 
command,  and  pitched  his  tent.  What  the  Ranee  says  is  quite  true  of  the  sepny 
dispersing  to  their  houses;  the  whole  affitir  has  so  suddenly  reaebed  its  prvseot 
height,  that  many  of  the  men  themselves  think  it  will  eome  to  nothing,  and  iti^l 
more  who  had  taken  their  departure  do  not  believe  it  serious  enough  to  go  bsck. 
On  the  day  after  this  scene  took  place,  t.e.,  the  19th,  the  usual  stream  of  sepor^ 
natives  of  the  protected  states,  who  had  got  their  pay,  poured  aerosa  the  Svtlcj,  st 
Hnreekee,  on  the  way  to  their  homes.'^ 

Tliere  appears,  also,  an  account  of  another  conversation,  in  those  papen,  vhi^ 
took  place  between  the  Rajah  Lai  Singh  and  Bhaee  Ram  Singh,  one  of  the  principal 
officers  and  advisers  of  the  Lahore  government,  and  who  seems  to  have  bees  tbf 
only  one  of  them  in  whom,  from  his  character  and  wisdom,  the  alfghtest  eoofideeee 
could  be  placed.     In  a  letter  from  Lahore,  dated  the  24th  day  of  November,  the 


^<ive  discovered  the  real  intentSons  of  the  Bagliah.    The  (Javenw^yarii^  agesi, 
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who  IS  a  fteady  friend,  has  writteD  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  the  English  gnvern- 
mcQt  desires  only  friendship  like  that  of  the  late  Maharaja  Kunjeet  Singh ;  but  that 
if  any  thing  wrong  is  done  by  the  Sikh  army,  the  rulers  of  the  kingdom  will  be  held 
responsible,  for  rulers  must  account  for  the  acts  of  their  troops  and  subjects.  Be 
cautious  how  you  march  to  Hureekee  with  the  troops.*  The  Rajah  said,  '  Bhaee 
Sahib,  what  can  I  do  P  if  I  remain,  the  soldiery  seize  me  by  the  throat.*  ** 

Id  a  word,  the  coancils  of  the  durbar  seem  to  have  been  shifting  from  day  to  day, 
and  00  one  could  speculate  with  any  d^ree  of  confidence  as  to  the  probable  result. 

Oq  the  9th  of  December,  the  Governor-general,  thinking  our  relations  with  the 
Panjoub  very  criUcal,  and  that  it  was  desirable  to  take  every  precaution  against  any 
soddeo  irruption,  gave  orders  that  the  division  of  troops  at  Umballah,  consisting  of 
7,500  men,  should  move  towards  the  Sutlej.     On  December  11,  the  very  day  on 
which  the  Lahore  army  crossed  the  Sutlej,  the  British  and  native  troops  of  that 
division  were  on  their  march  from  Umballah  to  the  frontier.     The  whole  proceed- 
ings of  the  Governor-general  and  the  Commander-in-chief,  subsequently  to  that 
day,  as  well  as  before  it,  were  characterized  by  the  greatest  prudence,  skill,  and 
foresight    From  Umballah  the  troops  marched  to  a  place  called  Buseean,  where, 
owiDg  to  the  prudent  precautions  of  the  Governor-general,  they  found  an  ample 
supply  of  food  and  stores.     It  was  resolved  that  a  junction  should  be  effected  with 
the  Loodiana  division,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  incur  some  risk  at  Loodiana, 
nther  than  for^o  the  advantage  of  a  junction  with  the  Loodiana  division  of  the 
trmy.    Those  troops  advanced  accordingly  towards  Ferozepore,  and  learned  by  the 
vaj  that  the  army  of  Lahore,  amounting  to  not  less  than  60,000  men,  had  crossed 
the  river,  and  were  prepared  to  attack  the  British  army.     The  expectations  of  the 
Goremor-general  were  entirely  justified  by  the  result.    There  were  in  Ferozepore 
7fJO0  men,  35  heavy  guns  in  position,  and  24  pieces  of  field  artillery,  in  addition  to 
the  heavy  ordnaoee.     The  army  of  Lahore  shrunk  from  the  attack  of  so  formidable 
ft  post,  and  Ferozepore  was  entirely  safe,  according  to  the  anticipations  which  had 
been  entertained  by  the  Governor-general.    The  army  of  Lahore,  not  venturing  to 
itUck  Ferozepore,  determined  to  give  battle  to  the  British  forces  on  their  march 
from  Umballan,  and  on  the  18th  of  December  made  a  sudden  attack  on  them.     On 
that  day  the  troops  had  reached  Moodkee,  after  having  marched  150  miles  by  forced 
marches.    The  men  were  suffering  severely  from  want  of  water,  and  from  exhaustion, 
Aod  jet  such  was  their  discipline  and  gallantry,  that  they  repelled  the  whole  of  the 
•tlackbg  army,  though  greatly  superior  to  them  in  number,  defeating  a  force  treble 
tbeir  amount,  and  succeeding  in  the  capture  of  17  of  their  guns.    The  army  of 
Wiore,  thus  repulsed  by  our  forces  advancing  from  Umballah,  retired  within  very 
formidable  entrenehmen ts  at  Ferozeshah .    T hose  entreuchmen ts,  consist! ng  of  strong 
breastworks,  were  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  opposite  faces  were  a 
tBile,  and  half  a  mile  in  length  respectively.    In  the  faite  of  those  formidable  works, 
protected  by  150  guns  of  heavy  calibre  and  excellent  workmanship,  and  defended  by 
ii^ar  60,000  men,  the  Governor-general,  and  tlie  Commander-in-chief  determined  to 
^ect  a  junction  with  the  division  of  the  army  which  was  stationed  at  Ferozepore. 
Tlie  troops  advanced  accordingly  within  three  miles  of  the  enemy's  position,  and 
Q>&p(BQvrai  oa  his  left  flank;  but  the  Commander-in-chief  having  given  previous 
ooticeto  Sir  J.  Littler,  made  a  march  to  his  left,  and  on  the  2l8t  December  effected 
^juoction  with  the  Ferozepore  division,  which  thus  gave  an  addition  of  7,500  men. 
At  this  time  there  remained  but  three  hours  to  sunset.     It  was  resolved,  however, 
lo  attack  the  position  of  the  enemy.     My  gallant  friend  (the  Governor- general)  of- 
^ed  his  lervices  as  second  in  command*  services  which  were  cheerfully  and  promptly 
^cepted  by  the  Commander-in-chief     Determined  not  to  wait  till  next  morning, 
th«  instant  they  effected  their  junction  with  the  division  under  Sir  John  Littler,  the 
(^tmmaiiders  resolved  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  entrenched  camp.    The  result, 
^^j  of  that  attack  proved  the  valour  of  our  European  and  Indian  forces  in  a  pre- 
^t&iDent  degree,  and  has  entitled  them  to  the  warmest  acknowledgments  of  this 
Uouse  and  of  the  country.    The  night  of  the  '21st  December  was  one  of  the  most 
Jiftaorable  in  the  military  annals  of  the  British  Kmpire.     The  enemy  were  well 
<i^Qded  within  strongly  fortified  entrenchments — their  guns  were  served  with  the 
^[B^t^t  precision,  and  told  on  our  advancing  columns  with  great  effect.     The  right 
<^ube  British  army  was  led  by  the  Gommaader-in-chief,  whilst  the  left  centre  wis 
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beaded  bj  Sir  H.  Hardinge.    Our  forces  mode  an  attack  on  the  eoeny^t  eampdiiitiir 
tbe  three  hours  which  as  yet  remained  of  daylight;  bnt  they  had  not  snffidnt  tiat 
to  complete  that  ▼ictory,  which  was  gloriously  achieved  on  the  following  day.   The 
British  army,  however,  made  good  their  attack,  and  occnpied  a  partof  theeomj's 
camp.    In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  camp  took  fire,  and  further  eooflict  wis  for 
a  time  suspended  in  consequence;  but  as  soon  as  it  had  ceased  the  army  of  Uhofv 
brought  forward  their  heavy  artillery,  and  poured  a  most  destroctife  ire  opoa  oor 
troops.    The  details  of  those  occurrences  have  been  given  with  admirable  desnoi 
in  the  despatches  of  both  commanders ;  but  there  have  been  private  letters  reeei^ 
which  spealK  of  them  with  less  of  formality,  and  perhaps  give  truer  and  more  fiutb- 
ful  accounts  of  these  actions  than  the  official  documents.    Perhaps  the  Hoose  will 
excuse  me  if  I  read  an  extract  from  a  private  letter  from  tbe  Govemor^enenl  to  t 
member  of  his  own  family.     The  right  hon.  baronet  then  read  as  follows:— *'  Tbf 
night  of  the  21st  was  the  most  extraordinary  of  my  life.    I  bivouacked  with  tbenm, 
without  food  or  covering,  and  our  nights  are  bitter  oold.    A  burning  easip  in  our 
front,  our  brave  fellows  lying  down  under  a  heavy  cannonade,  whidi  contiooed 
during  the  whole  night,  miiied  with  the  wild  cries  of  the  Sikhs,  our  English  boirab, 
the  tramp  of  men,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying.    In  this  state,  with  a  handful  ef 
men,  who  had  carried  the  batteries  the  night  before,  I  remained  till  momingt  taktoz 
very  short  intervals  of  rest  by  fying  down  with  various  regiments  in  suceeuioD,  to 
ascertain  their  temper,  and  revive  their  spirits." 

My  gallant  friend,  as  yon  asNS,  spent  that  eventful  night  passing  from  Fq;imeDt  t» 
regiment,  cheering  the  men  by  his  own  example  of  constancy  and  conrsge--doicK 
all  that  human  means  could  do  to  ensure  victory  to  our  arms.  **•  I  foaod,^  mj 
gallant  friend  goes  on  to  say—"  I  found  myself  again  with  my  old  friends  of  the 
29th,  dlst,  50th,  and  9th,  all  an  good  heart  "-^(regiments  with  which  be  had  served 
in  the  Peninsula) — and  with  them  that  regiment  which  has  earned  immortsl  to* 
in  the  annals  of  the  British  army— her  Majesty's  60th  regiment—*'  My  answer  to  all 
and  every  man  was,  that  we  must  fight  it  out,  attack  the  enemy  vigorously  st  dsj* 
break,  beat  him,  or  die  honoMnably  in  the  field.  The  galhmt  old  general,  kind- 
hearted,  and  heroically  brave,  entirely  coincided  with  me." 

Let  the  House  observe  how  anxious  my  gallant  friend  is  to  do  justice  to  his  eoo* 
panions  in  arms.  '^  During  the  night  I  occasionally  called  on  our  brave  Ext^ 
soldiers  to  punish  the  Sikhs  when  they  came  too  close  and  were  impudent;  sod 
when  morning  broke  we  went  at  it  in  true  English  style.  Gough  was  oo  Uie  n^^ 
I  placed  myself,  and  dear  little  Arthur  [his  son]  by  my  side,  in  tbe  centre,  sbont 
thirty  yards  in  front  of  the  men,  to  prevent  their  firing,  and  we  drove  the  eoenr 
without  a  halt  from  one  extremity  of  the  camp  to  the  other,  capturing  thirty  or  forty 
guns  as  we  wen(  along,  which  fired  at  twenty  paces  from  us,  and  were  Mn«i 
obstinately.  The  brave  men  drew  up  in  an  excellent  line,  and  cheered  Gough  aod 
myself  as  we  rode  up  the  line,  the  rc^mental  colours  lowering  to  me  as  on  parade. 
The  mournful  part  is  the  heavy  loss  I  have  sustained  in  my  ofllcera.  I  havehsd  tro 
aides-de-camp  hors  de  combat^  fi^e  killed  and  five  wounded.  The  fire  of  grape  wss 
very  heavy  from  100  pieces  of  cannon ;  the  SiUi  army,  drilled  by  French  offieen. 
and  the  men  the  most  warlike  in  India." 

From  my  afiectionate  regard  for  that  gallant  man,  I  am  prond  to  be  enabled  to  ex- 
hibit him  on  such  a  night  as  that  of  the  21at  of  December-^-going  throogh  the  cs0? 
— passing  from  regiment  to  tegiment-^eeping  up  the  spirits  of  the  men— «k^ 
raging  them— animating  their  ardour^and  having  lost  ten  aidcM-dO'Camp  oot  of 
twelve— placing  his  young  son,  a  boy  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  io  t))? 
front  of  the  line,  in  order  that  the  British  troom  might  be  induced  not  to  fire  oo  tbr 
enemy,  but  drive  them  back  by  the  force  of  the  British  bayonet.  It  was  charaetcTi»ti<: 
of  tbe  man  to  read  these  detoils.  He  had  two  sons  present,  one  of  whom  wss  t 
civilian,  and  the  other  in  the  army.  On  the  night  of  the  21st,  be  sent  the  civilise  tn 
the  rear  of  the  army,  saying  that  his  presence  disturbed  him,  and  that  if  he  rfSa^ 
to  retire,  he  would  send  him  away  in  arrest  a  prisoner;  but  the  presence,  hesaii  ^ 
his  younger  son,  an  officer,  whose  duty  called  him  to  the  fidd,  only  made  tbe  fstbrf 
more  desperately  resolute  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  On  the  22nd,  after  tbe  bsiti* 
was  over,  he  took  his  eldest  son,  when  viiiitinff  tbe  sepoys  and  tbe  wonaded,  asd  ^ 
showed  them  a  Governor-general  of  India  who  had  bat  hb  haiid,  and  the  son  of » 
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Gorernor-genermi  who  had  lost  his  foot,  and  endeavoured  to  console  them  in  their 
sofierings  by  proving  to  them  that  meo  in  the  highest  rank  were  exposed  to  the  same 
easaaities  as  themselves. 

As  I  before  observed,  the  accounts  of  all  the  military  operations  are  g^ven  with 
sdmirable  eleamess  in  the  despatches  laid  before  the  House.  They  must  have  been 
read  with  such  attention  by  every  member  of  the  House,  that  I  will  not  weaken  their 
cflfectby  minute' reference  to  military  details.  The  pride  and  satisfaction  we  must 
ail  derive  from  those  gallant  exploits  are  no  doubt  counterbalanced  by  deep  regret 
for  the  loes  of  so  many  men  of  the  highest  distinction  and  promise.  \Ve  have  had 
the  misfortune— the  great  raisfortune-*^f  losing  that  gallant  officer  who  on  former 
recasions  has  so  frequently  distinguished  himself— Sir  Robert  Sale.  He,  Sir,  has 
closed  a  long  career  of  glory  by  that  death  to  which  I  believe  he  himself  looked  for- 
ward and  which  he  coveted-— that  death  in  the  field  which  entitles  me  to  say  that, 
eveo  in  his  own  estimation,  he  was  ^^  feUx  tHam  opportunitate  mortis,*^  Sir,  I  do 
hope  that  this  House  will  on  no  distant  day  mark  tneir  esteem  and  respect  for  the 
memory  of  Sir  Robert  Sale,  by  humbly  representing  to  her  Majesty  their  unanimous 
▼ish,  that  she  may  be  pleased  to  recond  the  gratitude  of  the  country  by  the  erection 
of  a  monument  to  Sir  Robert  Sale. 

We  have,  Sir,  also,  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Sir  J.  M^Caskill,  to  whom  a  brief  but 
toaehing  testimony  of  approbation  is  borne  in  the  despatch  of  the  Commander-in- 
citief,  as  well  as  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  civil  and  military  services  of 
India— Major  Broadfoot.  In  that  gentleman  the  highest  confidence  was  placed  by 
eierv  one  who  came  in  contact  with  htm.  He  obtained  the  applause  of  every  civil 
and  military  authority  in  the  country,  and  Itis  prudence  and  skill  as  a  civilian  were 
only  equalled  by  his  ardour  and  bravery  in  the  field.  He  was,  I  believe,  the  last  of 
three  Iwothers,  all  of  whom  have  died  in  the  service  of  their  country  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Major  Broadfoot  was  present  with  Sir  II.  Sale  during  the  siege  of  Jellalabad, 
and  took  a  moat  conspicuous  part  in  its  defence.  It  is  mournful.  Sir,  that  we  should 
have  to  deplore  the  loss  in  the  same  conflict  of  two  gallant  men  so  devoted  to  their 
€o«ntry*s  service  as  Sir  B.  Sale  and  Major  Broadfoot. 

I  shall  not  refer  by  name  to  officers  of  lower  rank  who  have  fallen  in  this  conflict; 
tor  where  all  were  so  distinguished,  it  must  be  invidious  to  particularize ;  but  what- 
ever their  rank,  I  can  assure  their  surviving  relatives  that  their  country  will  do 
jnstice  to  their  memory  ;  I  hope  the  thanks  of  the  House  will  be  conveyed  to  all  the 
men  of  every  regiment  engaged  in  this  brilliant  exploit  without  exception.  If  there 
were  occasions  on  whieh  the  reputation  for  valour  of  some  regiments  may  appear  not 
to  have  been  upheld,  considering  their  former  services-^their  known  gallantry — their 
cerere  losses— the  remembrance  of  one  moment*s  default  is  altogether  obliterated  by 
the  reeoUectJon  of  their  former  eminent  conduct,  and  uf  the  services  they  rendered 
on  that  veirday.'  I  am  quite  certain,  Sir,  that  the  men  of  her  Majesty's  62nd 
regiment,  of  the  14th  native  infantry,  and  the  other  gallant  native  regiment  on  the 
fluik  of  her  Majesty*8  62nd  regiment,  will  not  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  the  country ; 
that  the  willing  thanks  of  this  House  will  be  given  without  exception,  to  all  the  regi- 
meats  engaged  in  this  action. 

I  hope,  Sir,  there  will  be  an  unanimous  acquiescenoe  in  this  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Eorop^B  and  Indian  army.  I  trust  I  have  said  nothing  that  can  provoke  discussion 
or  dissent  in  any  quarter  of  the  House.  There  is  nothing  in  the  resolution  to  which 
any  nuui — ^whatever  may  be  his  opinions  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Governor- general — 
can  obgeet.  Let  as  on  this  occasion  keep  political  and  Pftrty  difierences  altogether 
in  the  background.  Let  us  all,  without  any  division  of  political  party,  concur  in 
bearing  testimony  to  the  brilliant  services  of  men  so  worthy  of  the  name  of  English- 
men. There  never  has  been  a  greater  example  of  extreme  forbearance,  strict  justice, 
aad  a  fesoKre  to  resist  all  the  temptations  to  which  the  army  was  exposed — there 
never  was  a  greater  combination  of  those  high  qualities  with  the  most  brilliant  talent 
and  vakwr  in  defence  of  the  British  empire  in  India.  The  gallantry  of  those  wlio 
fell  in  that  conflict  will  not  be  without  its  fruits.  Their  lives  will  not  have  been 
laerificed  in  vain.  The  remembrance  of  their  conduct  constitutes  one  of  the  brightest 
povearions— one  of  the  great  defences  of  this  country.  When  we  reflect  what  can  be 
Hfceted  bv  discipline  and  valour,  such  as  was  manifested  by  our  countrymen  on  these 
■eoorma  days,  we  feel  that  in  a  just  cause  our  country  must  be  victorious.    The 
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memory  of  those  men  who  have  fallen  through  their  devotion  to  their  ooontiy  will 
long  serve  to  animate  the  British  army.  It  will  make  us  pmud  of  that  name  which 
we  bear,  and  encourage  us,  if  need  be,  to  emuUte  their  heroic  ezertioos,  aod  exbilHt 
equal  devotion,  equal  perseverance,  equal  courage,  in  the  cause  of  our  comoua 
country.  [Cheat  and  enthusiastie  cheering  greei^  the  right  him.  harotiet  from  aB 
sides  of  the  House  in  the  progress^  and  at  the  condusiaii^  of  his  tomcA.]  He  ihes 
moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  to  the  effect — that  the  thanks  of  the  House  be  cooveved 
to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  Sir  Hugh  €bugh,  and  the  officers,  non*coiiiffliisioBed 
officers,  and  private  soldiers  of  the  European  and  Indian  army,  for  th^r  eoicent 
serviees  in  the  battles  of  the  I8th,  21st,  and  22nd  of  December,  1B45. 

The  resolutions  having  been  seconded  by  Lord  Jehn  RusselU  were  put 
and  carried  nem  con^ 
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House  in  Committee  on  the  Customs  and  Com  Importation  Acta.  On  the  qies- 
tion,  *'  That  in  lieu  of  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  corn,  gnun,  meal,  or  flour, 
there  shall  be  paid  until  the  ist  of  February,  1849,  the  foUowiog  dttUe«y''^ 

Mr.  Villiers  rose  and  moved  as  an  amendment^  **  To  leave  out  the  words,  *iB  lira 
of,'  in  order  to  insert  the  words  *- All  duties  on  imported  coin  do  now  case  ic<i 
determine.*  ^ 

Sn  RoBBBT  Tkbjl:  Sir,  I  presume  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  great  body  of  the 
House  that  we  should  continue  this  debate,  to  which  twelve  days  have  already  be«a 
devoted.  There  are  some  points  raised  in  this  debate  with  respect  to  which  I  sbooU 
wish  to  give  some  explanation  ;  but  as  1  shall  probably  have  other  opportunitiss  of 
ofibring  that  explanation,  I  shall,  in  what  I  have  now  to  say,  simply  confine  mT»^' 
to  the  question  whether  it  be  desirable  that  the  repeal  of  the  corn  duties  should  be 
immediate,  or  whether  they  should  continue,  as  her  Maj^st^'s  government  propose, 
for  a  period  of  three  years.  Now,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  if  you  look  singly  sod  ab- 
stractedly to  the  emergency  which  exists  in  Ireland — I  am  bound  to  say,  that  io  tbi 
case  I  think  the  better  measure  would  be  the  immediate  suspension  of  all  dutie». 
Suppose  we  had  taken  the  course  pursued  in  former  years,  and  had,  by  act  of  psrlu- 
ment,  suspended  the  duties  for  a  period  of  eight  months — that  is  to  say,  until  tbe 
month  o(  August  or  September  next»  there  would  then  be  an  absolute  r^eil  of  aU 
duties,  or  the  maintenance  of  a  nominal  duty  only ;  but  we  should  have  to  deteminc 
in  the  interim  what  provision  should  be  made  with  respect  to  the  period  when  the 
suspension  would  expire.  TlM>8e  who  contend  that  the  Com-lawa  ought  to  be 
immediately  repealed,  would  of  course  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  a  measure  eanyiog; 
out  thdr  object.  An  immediate  repeal  would  provide  for  the  accompli^hDefit  of 
their  purpose,  and  it  would  also  provide  for  the  removal  of  all  duties  during  the  ap- 
proaching scarcitv  in  Ireland.  But  that  b  not  the  universal  opinion.  There  are 
many  who  think  the  Corn-laws  ought  not  to  be  repealed.  Her  Ma^ty^s  goverameot 
having  to  decide  upon  this  question  on  the  20th  of  December,  aAer  tliey  bad  be^ 
recalled  to  office,  thought  that  it  might  be  possible  at  the  same  time  to  niake  provi- 
sion for  the  emergent^  in  Ireland,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  settlement  of  the 
Cum- law  question.  1  have  frankly  admitted  that  the  provision  made  for  the  pre- 
sent emergency  is  not  quite  so  complete  as  would  be  made  if  you  removed  theooti 
altogether.  But  what  her  Majesty's  gQvemmeiU  had  to  consider  was,  on  ihiiO'M 
of  December,  as  I  have  already  stated,  how  they  eonlii  best  effect  the  «lottble  object 
of  providing  for  the  emergency  in  Ireland,  aod  at  the  same  time  of  trybg  to  gtio 
the  assent  of  the  legislature  to  laying  the  foundation  for  the  toital  removal  of  aU 
duties ;  aod  in  the  hopo  of  reconciling  those  two  objecta  in  the  best  way  possibler 
her  Majesty's  government  framed  the  proposition  which  is  now  under  the  ooasidcra* 
tioo  of  the  House.  With  reapect  to  the  apprebensiona  of  scarcity  in  Irebad,  «e 
certainly  do  not  altogether  remove  the  duties  on  grain,  but  we  propose  to  rsmaw  the 
duty  altogether  on  Indian  com ;  we  propose  to  renuive  altogether  the  duty  on  rice ; 
and  though  not,  perhaps,  so  nearly  aneeting  the  people  of  Ireland,  we  propose  to  le- 
move  it  also  altogether  from  cattle  and  meat    With  respect  to  wbcalt  too,  we  place 
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tiut  in  a  wry  difibrent  posidoD  to  what  it  was  in  before;  and  we  materially  reduce 
the  dutj,  whieb  at  present  absolutely  prevents  you  taking  out  of  bond  that  superior 
description  of  wheat  which  is  most  important  fur  the  ))nrpo&e  of  mixing  with  the  in- 
ferior desoriptioBS  which  enter  into  the  market,  and  affect  the  average  prices  which 
rvgulste  the  duty  on  the  other.  I  have  before  me  a  memorial  signed  by  the  whole 
of  the  miners  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  they  state  that  the  general  weight  of  the 
btisbel  of  com  ia  ordinary  years  avenges  from  about  61  lbs.  to  63  lbs.,  whilst  in  the 
present  year  it  is  not  above  58  lbs.  They  say  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
if  they  eonld  have  access  to  the  better  qualities  of  wheat  which  are  in  bond,  for  the 
purpose  of  mixing  with  the  inferior  wheat,  and  they  therefore  pray  for  immediate  re- 
peal. The  duty  at  present  upon  that  wheat,  however,  is  17«. ;  and  as  there  is  a 
great  quantity  of  inferior  wheat  in  the  market,  the  price  appears  to  be  low,  and  the 
dnty  consequently  renmins  high,  so  high  as  to  operate  almost  as  a  prohibition  to 
taking  out  of  bond  that  quality  of  wheat  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have 
for  mixing  with  the  inferior  wheat  The  present  proposal  of  her  Majesty's  govern- 
mrat  oertaiitlydoes  not  remove  the  duty  on  wheat  altogether,  but  it  will  considerably 
reduce  the  present  duty  of  17«. ;  and  it  will  do  more — it  will  give  a  guarantee  that  in 
DO  one  ease  can  the  duty  rise  above  10«.,  and  there  must  be  a  very  rapid  fall  in  the 
priee  of  wheat,  which  is  not  to  be  expected,  to  bring  the  duty  up  to  10«.  The  maximum 
duty  at  present  is  20s.  Under  the  proposal  of  her  Majesty's  government  the  maximum 
would  be  lOt.,  and  it  is  not  probable  even  if  the  price  should  fall  to  some  extent,  that 
it  would  be  more  than  5f .  or  6f .  for  some  time  to  come.  That  is  the  proposal  of  her 
Majesty's  government  with  respect  to  wheat.  Then  with  respect  to  barley.  The  pre- 
sent duty  is  7s. :  we  propose,  certainly,  not  to  reduce  the  duty  to  a  merely  nominal  one; 
but  we  believe  tliat  it  will  not  exceed  2«.  instead  of  7s.  The  duty  upon  oats  is  now  6«. 
Under  the  proposal  of  her  Majesty's  govern  men  t  it  will  not  exceed  2s. ;  but  both  in 
the  ease  of  barley  and  oats,  observe  the  guarantee  which  is  given  as  an  encouragement 
to  importation.  In  barley  there  would  be  a  guarantee  that  the  duty  should  not  rise 
abofe  5t^  and  in  the  case  of  oats  not  above  4s  a  quarter.  The  duty  on  rye  is  at  pre- 
sent 8f.  6d.  Under  the  proposal  of  the  government  it  will  be  reduced  to  2s,  The 
present  doty  on  beans  is  6s.  6</.,  which  will  also  be  reduced  to  2s.  On  peas,  a  simi- 
lar redoetion  will  be  made.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  apprehension  of  a  scarcity  of 
food  in  Ireland ;  and  I  admit  that  the  proposal  is  less  perfect  than  if  ttie  duty  had 
been  altogether  removed.  But  I  say,  that  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling  in 
tbis  ooiHitry,  you  cannot  look  at  this  question  abstractedly.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  inconsiderate  course  at  the  present  moment  to  propose  a  mere  suspension  of 
the  duty,  to  endure  for  eight  months;  for  we  should  make  no  advance  by  such  a 
SQSpension  towards  the  final  settlement  of  the  question.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
thedilBeulties  in  the  way  of  dealing  with  the  question  would  be  just  as  great  as  ever: 
tbe  paUic  feeling  would  be  equally  excited  ;  and  I  confess  I  cannot  see  at  all  how  a 
MKpennon  of  duties  for  eight  months  would  tend  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
question ;  and  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  be  certain  of  the  footing  on  which 
the  Gom-laws  shall  hereafter  stand.  My  opinion  is  decidedly  that  it  is  for  the  public 
iflterest  that  the  question  of  the  Corn-laws  should  be  either  at  once  settled,  or  that 
thefonodation  for  a  settlement  should  now  be  laid,  and  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
mrance  on  the  part  of  the  country  that  at  no  remote  period  the  duties  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  grain  should  cease.  The  proposal  of  her  Migesty's  govern- 
^ot  gives  that  assurance.  I  was  certainly  impressed  from  what  passed  the  other 
oi^ht,  with  the  belief  that  the  hon.  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House  were  inclined 
to  prefer  the  immediate  repeal.  When  I  use  the  word  '•  repeal/'  I  mean  the  re- 
daction to  a  nominal  duty.  The  hon.  member  for  Somersetshire  certainly  did  declare 
positively  in  favour  of  immediate  repeal.  I  may  be  erroneous  in  my  impression  of  the 
<l«gn!e  of  assent  which  the  hon.  member  gave  to  the  immediate  repeal — I  speak 
^t\y  hypothetically ;  but  when  the  hon.  gentleman  spoke,  his  declaration  was  cer- 
^oly  received  as  implying  a  preference  of  immediate  repeal,  nor  was  any  dissent 
'^0  expressed  by  htm.  Uer  Majesty's  government  have  proposed  a  suspension  of 
therepeil  for  the  period  of  three  years,  partly  from  the  impression  that  that  proposal 
*>s  preferable  m  itself  to  the  immediate  repeal,  partly  from  a  hope  that  it  would  be 
J^tcceptable  to  those  who  represent  the  agricultural  interest ;  and  It  was  under 
^iapreaiion  fliat  the  immediate  repeal  was  viewed  by  many,  as  I  know  it  is,  most 
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decided  friends  of  the  agricultural  interest,  and  the  xnain  advocates  of  their  rights 
with  the  same  appruhatton  which  I  attributed  to  the  expressions  of  the  bon-nen- 
ber  for  Somersetshire,  thai  I  said,  as  I  now  repeat,  that  if  the  representatiTM  of  du 
agricultural  interest — if  those  best  acquainted  with  the  feelings  and  wishcf  of  ibe 
agriculturists,  should  really  prefer  immediate  repeal  to  a  suspension  of  the  repeil  fur 
three  years,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that,  under  those  circumstances,  by  amtiog 
their  forces  with  those  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  sit  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House,  they  will  be  enabled  to  carry  that  proposition.  Should  they  do  thit,  mr 
paramount  object  being  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  adjustment  of  this  qiiestioo  bj 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn -laws,  I  shall  accept  the  amended  proposal  of  an  imiiiKiiiie 
repeal.  But,  at  the  same  time,  my  own  opinion  in  favour  of  the  gradual  remonlof 
duties  proposed  by  government  remains  unchanged.  The  boa.  gentleman  the  drs- 
her  for  Durham  threatens  us  with  a  continued  agitation.  Sir,  I  am  very  ion;  for 
it.  I  think  such  an  agitation  will  be  unreasonable.  I  cannot  answer  for  the  i^rieii^ 
tural  party  as  to  the  course  they  would  pursue  in  case  a  great  change  of  this  kiod 
were  carried  ;  but  XdonU  think  an  attempt  would  be  made  by  them  to  disturb  t  set- 
tlement of  this  kind  when  once  made.  [An  hon.  member :  I  think  there  would  be.] 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  observation,  because  that  might  certainly  justify  agitaticA. 
But,  if  there  were  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  measure,  I  must  say  I  think  tbat  s 
continued  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  Anti- Corn-law  I«eague,  considering  that  there 
was  a  parliamentary  assurance  that  those  duties  would  cease  after  a  lapse  of  three 
years,  and  that,  during  the  interval,  there  would  be  but  a  low  duty  as  compared  vith 
the  existing  duty,  I  must  say  I  think  that  a  continued  agitation  under  such  dreanh 
stances  would  be  unreasonable.  I  must  say,  moreover^  that  I  do  not  think  that  ap 
tation  would  be  successfiil.  The  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  year  after  year  a  motiuo 
would  be  made  for  absolute  repeal.  Now,  it  might  be  made ;  bat  as  year  after  jetr 
the  time  would  be  approaching  when  absolute  re^dal  most  take  place,  I  cannot  think 
that  much  interest  would  be  attached  to  the  motion.  I  think  there  are  a  great  nnoh 
ber  of  persons  who  would  then  withdraw  from  the  Anti*Corn-Iaw  League— s  gntt 
number  of  persons  who  would  say  that  this  is  not  an  unreasonable  settlement  Cos- 
sideriog  the  differences  which  prevail  upon  the  subject^considering  the  prospect 
that  the  duty  is  to  expire  in  three  years,  and  that  every  day  would  be  briogiu^  g5 
nearer  to  the  period  of  an  absolute  repeal  of  the  duty,  or  at  least  of  its  reductioo  to 
a  nominal  amount,  I  cannot  help  thiuking— considering  also  that  the  duty  woold  be 
much  lower  than  it  has  hitherto  been — 1  cannot  help  thinking  that  whatever  dst  be 
the  menaces  of  continued  agitation,  that  agitation  would  be  of  a  very  diSereot  ebs- 
racter  from  tbat  which  would  prevail  if  no  attempt  were  made  to  adjust  thisquesiioo. 
If  we  had  proposed  a  total  and  immediate  repeal,  I  think  we  muat  have  abaodoiMd 
all  hope  of  success.  When  a  proposal  is  made,  people  are  naturally  indined  to  ta^ 
a  different  view  of  it  from  that  which  they  would  take  if  some  other  proposti  hid 
been  made  ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  if  we  had  proposed  an  immediate  re- 
peal, the  hon.  member  for  Somersetshire  would  not  have  expressed  for  it  any  prcfef- 
ence.  I  do  think  tbat  if  the  proposal  of  her  Majesty's  government  bad  bees  ior 
immediate  repeal,  we  would  have  met  with  such  a  degree  of  opposition,  tbat  we  nut 
have  abandoned  all  hope  of  carrying  the  measure.  Our  proposal  has  been  ta^ 
partly  from  a  preference  for  the  motion  abstractedly  on  its  own  merits,  and  par^l^ 
from  a  sincere  desire  to  meet  the  wishes  and  to  conciliate  the  feelings  of  tboee  *^ 
are  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  agricultural  interest ;  but  if  immediate  iv- 
peal  be  carried  in  preference  to  deferred  repeal,  I  intend  to  accept  the  ameodmeoL 
Yes,  my  conviction  of  the  policy  of  an  adjustment  of  the  question  is  sneh,  that  1  i^ 
tend  to  do  what  I  can  to  promote  the  success  of  that  amended  measure ;  but  I  csowit 
be  answerable  for  the  effect  of  such  an  amendment.  It  will  not  affect  my  own  eoerae; 
but  it  is  impossible  I  can  answer  for  its  ultimate  success.  I  prefer  the  defened  iv- 
peal  to  immediate  repeal,  for  this  reason,  that  her  Majesty's  government  intend  lopr^ 
pose  other  measures  connected  with  the  landed  interest  One  objection  todefefre>l 
repeal  is,  that  it  will  lead  to  two  prices,  one  now  and  one  at  the  end  of  three  yon- 
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tkm  were  settled.  It  being  qaite  notorious  that  you  can  have  no  great  supply  from 
the  continent,  there  being  other  countries  since  we  began  this  debate,  frona  which 
exportation  has  been  prohibited  and  importation  encouraged ;  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  there  may  be,  on  the  part  of  the  tenant-farmer,  a  perfect  assurance  that  the  de- 
gree of  competition  with  which  he  will  have  to  contend  will  be  very  trifling  indeed  ; 
snd  if  he  once  knew  that  the  mind  of  the  legfislatnre  were  made  up  on  the  subject 
of  the  com  trade,  my  own  impressiion  is,  that  there  would  }ye  a  slight  and  immediate 
increase  of  price.  Considering,  too,  that  we  acqompany  this  measure  with  another 
for  affording  facilities  for  the  drainage  of  land— [Hon.  members :  They  will  not  be 
accepted.]  There  is  no  compulsion  to  accept  them ;  but,  if  they  be  accepted,  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  in  cases  of  settled  property  of  raising  money  for  improvements 
on  more  moderate  terms  than  it  can  be  procured' for  at  present.  I  cannot  help  think- 
iDg  also,  that  as  it  will  be  known  there  is  to  be  a  competition  at  the  end  of  three 
]rvars,  the  minds  of  landed  proprietors  and  of  tenants  will  be  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  land,  and  that  at  the  end  of  three  year^i,  partly  by  the  aid  of  public  money, 
and  partly  by  the  exertions  of  indiyiduals,  we  shall  place  ourselves  in  a  more  favour- 
able position  to  compete  with  the  produce  of  foreign  countries,  than  if  we  opened 
the  ports  immediately,  with  the  possibility  of  a  good  harvest  all  over  the  continent 
before  us.  These  were  the  reasons  which  induced  the  government  to  make  the  pn^ 
posal  which  they  have  made.  We  donH  think  there  will  be  the  panic  some  apprehend 
it  the  end  of  three  years.  If  the  foreign  com  grower  thinks  he  can  overwhelm  our 
market  at  a  duty  reduced  from  4»,  to  1«.,  I  think  he  will  be  very  much  mistaken.  If 
there  should  be  a  great  demand  here,  the  result  will  be  a  rise  in  the  price  of  land  in 
foreign  countries,  a  consequent  rise  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  diminished  advan- 
tages to  the  foreign  producer.  These  were  the  general  reasons  which  induced  her 
Mijesty's  goyerament  to  introduce  this  measure.  They  will  do  what  they  can  to 
carry  it ;  but,  again,  I  say,  if  another  proposal  is  approved  of,  they  will  not  from 
pique  or  mortification  abandon  the  measure,  but  will  give  effect  to  it  so  amended  by 
those  whom  they  will  accept  as  the  best  judges  of  the  plan  most  conducive  to  the 
igricahural  interest. 
The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  House  resumed ;  committee  to  sit  again. 
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In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Cora  Importation  bill — 
Sia  RoBBBT  PiBL  spoke  as  follows : — Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last 
(Mr.  Mildmay)  appears  to  have  repented  of  the  neutrality  which  he  observed  on 
a  former  occasion,  and  to  have  determined  to  make  up  for  that  neutrality  by  the 
iharpness  of  his  present  attack.  I  have  heard,  indeed,  from  one  hon.  gentleman, 
the  member  for  Newark,  a  young  memlier  of  this  House,  that  I  have  been  treated 
^ith  marked  forbearance  during  the  discussion  upon  this  measure.  I  tidnk,  then, 
that  under  the  circumstances  I  might  have  expected  a  little  more  indulgence  from 
tHe  hon.  member  for  Winchester.  I  did,  it  is  true,  present  two  petitions,  one  from 
Manchester,  and  one  from  Liverpool ;  and  the  h<m.  gentleman  is  so  captious,  that 
he  finds  even  in  the  performance  of  that  duty  grounds  for  making  an  attack  upon 
OK.  All  I  did,  however,  was  to  state  the  prayer  of  these  petitions.  The  petitioners 
^  connected  with  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country;  and 
1  tliiok  that  the  hon.  gentleman,  considering  the  community  of  occupation  between 
Mmself  and  the  petitioners,  might  have  allowed  them  unquestioned  to  speak  for 
tbemseives.  The  petition  from  Manchester  was  signed  by  the  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce — a  body  entertaining  strong  political  opinions,  and  many  of 
vkom  have  been  connected  with  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  In 
'^^i  however,  to  show  the  unanimity  of  opinion  which  prevailed  upon  this  ques- 
^on,  the  petition  was  also  signed  by  the  president  of  the  Commercial  Association — 
a  body  holding  political  opinions  of  an  opposite  tendency  to  those  entertained  by  the 
^^^ber  of  Commerce;  but  they,  notwithstanding,  on  this  subject  came  to  the  some 
eooeloiioD.    To  the  same  condiision  came  all  the  bankers  of  Manchester ;  as  did 
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also,  I  believe,  the  vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  eonoected  with  gmt 
manufacturing  establishments.  These  parties  concurred  io  addreoiiig'  a  petitbo  b 
this  House ;  and  they  concurred  in  attributing  the  stagnation  of  trade  to  the  pn»- 
longation  of  the  debates ;  and  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  stagnation  will  oantioue 
until  the  decision  of  this  House  shall  be  finally  pronouneed  upon  theqaestioa: 
praying,  therefore,  that  the  House  will,  at  as  early  a  period  as  may  be  consistent 
with  mature  deliberation,  come  to  a  decision  upon  the  subject.  Sir,  the  hon.  geDtl^ 
man  is  a  proof  of  how  exceedingly  difficult  it  would  be  to  devise  any  mearare 
connected  with  the  Corn-laws  which  shall  please  all  parties.  Bat  I  think  the  boa. 
gentleman  stands  almost  alune  in  this  House  upon  this  queatioD.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man,  who  so  violently  attacks  the  measures  of  the  government,  says  if  we  had 
proposed  a  cautious  measure  of  this  nature — that  the  scale  of  duties  whieh  I  pro* 
pose  to  exist  for  three  years  should  be  carried  into  execution,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period  there  should  be  a  fixed  duty — he  would  have  been  ineiined  to  vote 
for  such  a  proposal.  He  has  not  quite  made  up  his  mind  vrhether  be  voaU 
vote  for  it  or  not ;  but  still  he  is  so  favourably  disposed  towards  it  that  be  thinks 
he  should  have  been  inclined  to  adopt  it.  Well,  I  think  he  is  the  only  man  ia 
the  House  who  would  have  supported  that  proposition.  The  hon.  gentleman  nnkei 
ai^other  charge  against  me,  at  which  I  am  somewhat  surprised.  He  says  thatemy 
Irish  member  ought  to  be  indignant  with  me  for  interposing  delay,  instead  of  r*;- 
lieving  the  distress  which  prevails  in  Ireland.  Indignant  with  me!  I  am  not 
eonscious  of  occasioning  any  delay.  Circumstances  may  have  interposed  obstsclcs 
fur  which  I  feel  regret;  but  that  the  hon.  gentleman  has  any  right  to  ronse  the 
ijuiignation  of  the  Irish  members  against  me  for  interposing  delay  in  the  way  of 
extending  relief  to  the  distress  which  prevails  in  Ireland,  I  entirely  deny ;  and  it  ii 
a  charge  which  I  think  cannot  be  fairly  made  against  me  by  any  hon.  member  d 
this  Hou^e.  I  am  extremely  unwilling,  at  this  protracted  stage  of  the  debate,  to 
refer  to  personal  matters ;  and  were  I  a  private  individual,  I  would  pass  by  all  such 
accusations  as  I  have  heard  made  against  me.  I  am  so  conscious  of  having  acted 
throughout  from  pure  and  honourable  motives,  I  am  so  supported  by  the  coavie- 
tion  that  I  have  abandoned  no  duty,  and  betrayed  no  trust~[interraptioD]— well,  if 
it  be  your  impression  that  I  have,  at  least  after  the  accusations  which  have  been  pr^* 
ferred,  you  will  concede  to  me  the  privilege  of  defence,  and  will  listen  vrith  pstience 
to  the  answer  which  I  have  to  give  you.  Observe,  throughout  these  debates  I  hs^e 
not  quarrelled  with  any  man  for  offering  his  opposition  to  the  opiaions  which  I  no* 
profess.  I  have  respected  in  others  the  maintenance  of  their  former  i^inions.  1 
knew  not  by  whom  the  measures  which  I  proposed  would  be  supported  on  this  si(i« 
of  the  House.  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  I  have  attempted  to  infloenee  no  man.  I 
have  listened  to  the  attacks  made  upon  me  with  sorrow,  but  not  with  anger.  I 
admit  it  is  natural  that  hon.  gentlemen  should  retain  their  opinions:  but  if  iheyio 
not  respect  in  me  that  privilege  which  I  concede  to  them,  at  any  rate,  I  entreat  tbem. 
from  a  sense  of  justice,  to  hear  with  patience  my  defence.  As  I  said,  if  I  were* 
mere  private  individual,  strong  in  the  conviction  that  I  have  acted  from  nothing  bat 
a  sense  of  duty,  and  from  pure  and  honourable  motives,  I  woudd  have  let  these  acea- 
sattons  pass  by ;  but  I  am  not  in  the  situation  of  a  private  individual^  and  it  is  ^i 
that,  its  minister  of  the  Crown,  I  should  vindicate  from  the  attacks  niade  opera  it  at 
conduct  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown.  I  have  been  asked — ^it  ia  not,  I  know,  quit* 
regular  to  refer  to  former  debates,  and  I  shall  not  enoroaeh  upon  the  rule  of  the 
House  by  express  reference  to  the  debates — but  the  House  will  permit  me  torvfff 
in  general  to  the  questions  which  were  put,  and  to  the  charges  which  were  nwle. 
since  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  last  addressing  the  House.  It  wasaaid,  tbco* 
in  the  course  of  the  late  debate,  that  I  had  expresMd  an  opinion  Uut  the  char^of 
this  measure  for  the  adjustment  of  the  Corn-laws  would  have  been  commuted  with 
much  greater  propriety  to  other  hands  than  mine.  And  yet  it  was  observed  that  1 
had  proposed  to  the  cabinet  to  undertake  the  conduet  of  this  measurt,  and  that  if  the 
cabinet  had  been  unanimous,  the  conduct  of  it  would  have  been  eommitted  to  dt 
hands.  Further,  it  was  remarked  that  there  was  thus  an  apparent  ineonalstencr 
between  the  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  submit  the  propoaition  to  other 
hands,  and  my  undertaking,  had  the  cabinet  ooncorred  with  me,  to  propose  the 
permanent  adjustment  of  this^juestion,  as  a  conseqaence  of  the  temporery  WBmfeU'^i 
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of  the  law.    Sir,  I  did  pronoaoce  an  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  better,  nnder 
soy  ordinary  eircamstanees,  that  others  more  entitled  than  I  am  to  the  credit  of  the 
success  of  this  measure,  should  have  had  the  conduct  of  it.     And  yet  it  is  tnie  that 
ID  the  cabinet  I  did  propose,  if  the  cabinet  concurred  with  me,  to  undertake  the  task 
of  sabmitting  the  proposition  to  parliament.   On  the  1st  of  November  I  proposed,  in 
coDcarreace  with  my  right  hon.  friends,  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  upon  the  ground  of  the  reports  from  Ireland,  lo 
tike  that  precaution  against  impending  danger,  which  I  thought  was  a  natural 
precaation,  namely,  the  suspension,  either  by  an  order  in  council  or  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, of  those  laws  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.     I   renewed 
that  proposition  at  the  close  of  the  same  month.     I  believe,  had  the  measure  pro- 
posed been  simply  the  suspension  of  the  Corn -laws,  with  a  guarantee  that  the 
existiog  system  should  revive,  I  believe — I  have  no  groimds  for  not  believing — that 
there  wotdd  have  been  no  very  serious  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject.    There 
might  have  been  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  danger  in  Ireland ; 
but  had  the  measure  been  merely  a  suspension  with  a  guarantee  of  revival,  or  at 
least,  that  I  would  propose  the  continuance  of  the  existing  law,  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  sliould  have  had  any  difference  of  opinion  on  the  matter.     But  I  did  dis- 
tiocily  refuse— I  here  admit  it — I  did  distinctly  refuse  to  undertake  a  guarantee 
for  the  revival  of  the  existing  law  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  suspension,  and  I  did 
it  upon  these  grounds.     As  I  said  before,  I  thought  that  suspension  yr&n  a  be- 
eomiogand  necessary  measure.     The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  recorder  of  Dublin, 
sajs  that  we  were  deluded  by  accounts  from  Ireland.     He  admits,  however,  that 
he  was  alarmed  at  the  outset,  and  that  the  prevailing  feeling  through  Ireland  was 
ooe  of  alarm ;  bat  then  he  talked  of,  as  unfounded,  the  reports  made  from  time  to 
time  by  official  bodies  in  Ireland.     It  is  very  easy  for  an  individual  to  neglect  tliose 
refiorts;  but  those  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  the  country— deeply  responsible 
ihould  famine  and  disease  come  without  precautions  being  taken  to  meet  them— 
«hat  are  they,  what  is  a  government  to  do— a  government  receiving  reports  from  all 
quarters— from  the  highest  authorities — ^from  private  parties  the  most  disinterested 
;-wbat,  I  ask,  would  be  the  position  of  a  government  which  should  meet  such  warn- 
iugs  with  neglect  ?    The  alarm  may  turn  out  to  be  tm founded,  and  the  precautions, 
therefore,  superfluous ;  but  do  you  think  that  when  there  is  good  ground,  probable 
groQod,  for  expecting  a  general  and  wide-spread  famine,  do  you  think  that  a  govern- 
ment ought,  in  such  a  case,  to  neglect  to  take  precautions,  even  should  those  pre- 
eaotioos  torn  out  to  be  superfluous  r     Are  you  to  hesitate  in  averting  famine  which 
may  eome,  because  it  possibly  may  not  come  ?     Are  you  to  look  to  and  depend  upon 
ebanee  in  such  an  extremity  ?    Or,  good  God !  are  you  to  sit  in  cabinet,  and  con- 
tiiier  and  calculate  how  much  diarrhoea,  and  bloody  flux,  and  dysentery,  a  people  can 
hear  before  it  becomes  necessary  for  you  to  provide  them  with  food  ?     The  precau- 
tions may  be  superfluous ;  but  what  is  the  danger  where  precautions  are  required  ? 
Is  it  sot  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  precaution  than  to  neglect  it  utterly  ?     I  say 
that,  with  the  reports  received  by  government,  in  my  opinion  we  should  not  have 
been  justified  in  neglecting  that  precaution.     Of  course,  then,  the  question  arose, 
'*What  will  you  do  when  the  period  of  suspension  shall  have  terminated  P*'     Will 
;wi  goarantee  the  revival  of  the  law  ?    'I  hat  question  was  put  to  me.    I  said  at 
once  I  cannot,  and  for  many  reasons.    In  the  first  place,  in  the  last  session  of  parliar 
^^i  I  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  you  could  not  long  continue  to  apply 
different  principles  in  respect  to  agriculture  from  those  you  had  applied  to  other 
utieles  of  commerce.  I  am  told  I  made  a  sudden  turn — that  I  surprised  every  one. 
Well,  bear  my  defence.    Speaking  on  the  Corn-law,  in  the  course  of  last  session,  on 
the  resolution  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton,  while  I  opposed  that  resolu- 
tion, I  stated  that  I  conld  not  defend  the  existing  law  on  many  of  the  grounds  on 
which  it  had  theretofore  been  defended.    I  could  not  say  that  I  thought  the  rate  of 
wages  varied  with  the  price  of  corn.     1  oouki  not  defend  the  law  on  the  ground  that 
we  onght  to  be  independent  of  foreign  supply.     I  stated  expressly  then,  that  in  my 
^inioQ  tlie  same  principle  which  formed  our  ordinary  commercial  policy  must  also 
^  Applied  to  agriculture.    I  ^as  followed  by  the  noble  lord  the  then  member  for 
Sanoerland  (Earl  Grey),  who  b^;an  his  speech  by  statins  expressly  that  I  had  made 
BO  objtetun  to  the  first  resolution  of  the  hon.  member  tor  Wolverhampton.    Here 
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are  his  words — he  said, — "  In  Sir  Robert  Peel*8  speech  there  bad  not  been  one  word 
uttered  attempting  to  contradict  the  two  first  resolutions  of  his  hon.  friend  themetu* 
ber  for  Wolverhampton.  Had  the  last  resolution  been  worded  to  the  effect  *  that  it 
was  expedient  that  all  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  corn  be  gradually  abolished,' 
the  right  hon.  baronet's  speech  would  have  been  an  unanswerable  speech  in  siqiport 
of  the  hon.  member*8  motion.*^ 

Such  was  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord.  Now  what  was  the  resolution  of  the  pro- 
tection society  in  the  month  of  December?  Hear  it,  and  say  whether  the  Lite 
declaration  of  opinion  in  my  case  can  be  considered  as  so  sudden  or  surprising.  The 
protection  society,  I  say,  came  to  this  resolution  : — ^*  That,  in  consequence  of  tbe 
declarations  made  by  several  leading  members  of  government  during  tlie  last  sessioa 
of  parliament,  it  was  evident  that  a  further  reduction  would  be  attempted  in  ibe 
already  greatly  diminished  amount  of  protection  now  afforded  to  agriculture,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  such  interpretation  being  put  on  these  declarations,  an  impres- 
sion, well  or  ill-founded,  is  circulated,  calculated  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  th« 
stability  of  the  present  Corn -laws,  and  to  arrest  the  progress  now  making  in  die 
improvement  of  inferior  lands." 

Such  was  the  resolution  of  the  protection  society  in  December  last,  before  ihtj 
were  or  could  be  aware  of  the  measures  to  be  proposed  by  government.  [Mr. 
Hudson  made  a  remark,  which  did  not  reach  the  gallery <]  Will  the  hon.  member 
for  Sunderland  have  a  little  patience  ?  His  turn  will  come.  Really  these  inteirvp- 
tions  are  very  unpleasant.  I  continue  then.  When  the  question  was  put  whether 
I  would  undertake  a  guarantee  for  the  revival  of  ihe  existing  law,  I  said  distinctif 
that  such  a  guarantee  on  my  part,  after  the  opinions  which  I  had  exproNed,  woaU 
be  inconsistent  with  my  former  declaration.  Such  a  revival  must  have  implied  the 
permanent  maintenance  of  the  Corn-law.  You  must  have  roused  all  your  energies 
in  defence  of  it.  Lords,  Commons,  and  constitnencies,  must  have  united  for  tbe 
maintenance,  the  permanent  maintenance,  of  the  existing  law.  To  such  an  attempt 
it  was  impossible  that  I  could  have  been  a  party.  Another  ground,  Sir,  upon  v^hich 
I  declined  to  guarantee  the  revival  was,  that  I  thought  the  very  fiict  of  suspensioa 
would  make  it  almost  impossible  to  induce  parliament  to  re-enact  the  present  lav. 
It  would  have  been  said,  ^*  The  system  has  worked  tolerably  well  in  three  faTouraUe 
seasons,  but  at  the  first  period  of  pressure  you  suspended  it ;  you  were  obliged  to  do 
so.*'  The  proposal  would  then  be,  that  after  this  suspension — ^that  after  this  eca- 
fcssion  of  the  law*s  weakness — this  impeachment  of  its  adequacy — you  should,  not- 
withstanding, urge  at  the  termination  of  the  period  of  suspension  its  permanent 
revival.  Sir,  I  confess  I  did  not  think  that  a  very  wise  course  to  adopt.  It  hj« 
been  justly  remarked,  during  the  progress  of  this  debate,  that  when  the  noble  iorU 
opposite  (Lord  John  Russell),  seeing  bow  difficult  it  would  be  at  times  of  scarcity  to 
maintain  a  fixed  duty,  purposed  that  a  power  should  be  given  to  the  Crown,  by  aa 
order  in  council,  to  suspend  that  fixed  duty — it  has  been  truly  stated  that  when'thi: 

froposition  was  made,  I  decidedly  objected  to  conferring  such  a  power  on  the  Crovo. 
stated  that  it  would  be  futile,  because  the  Crown,  having  once  exercised  tbe  pover 
of  suspending  the  fixed  duty,  I  felt  assured,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  oa 
thp  Corn-laws,  that  it  would  be  most  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  reimpose  tbe 
duty.  Now,  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  course  proposed  to  me  for  adoption  wouU 
be  the  same,  with  the  difference  that  the  fixed  duty  would  be  much  lower  than  the 
actual  amount  of  the  sliding*scale.  Tbe  proposal,  in  fact,  would  be  that  the  slidicf  • 
scale  having  failed  in  its  first  exposure  to  severe  trial,  and  it  being  thus  Amod 
necessary  to  suspend  it— the  proposal  would  be,  that  after  that  suspension  the  same 
principle,  worked  out  by  tbe  same  machinery,  should  be  re-enacted — should  l>e  agaia 
adopted.  Well,  supposing  this  course  to  have  been  adopted,  at  what  period  woa*i 
it  have  been  settled  that  the  revival  was  to  take  place  ?  The  duties  might  have  lec3 
suspended  until  September  next.  In  the  month  of  July,  a  few  weeks  belbre  tVe 
time  parliament  must  separate,  what  would  have  been  the  state  of  this  Honse  oo  the 
question  of  whether  or  no  the  suspension  should  continue  P  Supposing  thej  wer^ 
entertained  the  apprehensions  which  I  felt,  and  which  I  still  feel,  that  this  potaii* 
disease  is  not  a  mere  temporary  calamity — suppose  there  should  be  good  ffroondf, 
probable  grounds,  for  believing  tliat  the  potatoe  crop  of  next  year  would  alfo  be 
affected — suppose  there  should  be,  a*  there  will  be  disease  in  Ireland  in  fOMcigncn-t 
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ofwaotof  food— suppose  all  tbese  contingencies  to  occur— -could  the  proposal,  under 
rfae  circumstances,  be  made  that  the  old  law  shoidd  be  permitted  to  reviye  ?  Further, 
rappose  you  are  to  have  such  a  July  as  you  had  last  season — such  a  month  of  con- 
tinued rain  as  that  which  last  year  made  *'  the  boldest  hold  his  breath  for  a  time," 
would  it  bare  been,  I  put  it  to  you^  would  it  have  been  under  these  circumstances 
possible  to  have  agreed  to  a  renewal  of  the  old  law  ?  Sir,  I  was  not  insensible  to 
the  progress  of  public  opinion  on  this  point.  I  do  not  say  yield  to  it — yield  to  public 
opinion  against  your  convictions ;  but  1  do  say  that  that  man  is  unworthy  of  hold- 
ing office  who  disregards  the  progress  of  public  opinion  on  such  a  question  as  the 
Corn-laws ;  and  whether  or  no  they  are  to  be  re-enacted  after  a  period  of  suspension. 
YoQ  say  they  have  been  already  suspended  and  already  re-enacted.  You  say  they 
were  suspended  in  1765  and  in  1793 ;  and  that  on  both  those  occasions  they  were 
re-enacted,  and  that  precedents  are  all  in  favour  of  their  being  re-enacted.  Why, 
good  God !  can  any  man  be  so  blind  to  the  progress  of  public  opinion  on  the  Com- 
liws  since  the  year  1765,  as  to  say  that  you  can  apply  that  precedent,  and  because 
the  legislature  of  that  day  could  re-enact  prohibitive  duties,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
wecoald  do  it  now  ?  If  you  act  upon  such  principles — if  you  pay  regard  to  such 
narrow,  techincal,  parliamentary  precedents,  without  reference  to  public  opinion, 
then  I  tell  you  that  you  will  involve  the  country  in  a  month  in  inextricable  confu« 
Ron.  I  am  unwilling  to  make  any  statement  now{  but  as  I  foresaw,  when  this 
proposition  was  made,  it  would  break  up  the  government,  and  as  I  have  the  permis* 
sion  of  her  Majesty  to  give  aoy  explanation  with  respect  to  the  causes  which  led  to 
that  dissolution  of  the  government,  I  will,  rather  than  enter  into  any  statement* 
read  to  the  House  the  declaration  I  made  of  the  ground  on  which  I  acted, 
and  which,  as  I  foresaw  it  would  be  of  gpreat  importance,  I  made  at  the  time 
io  writing;  that  statement  of  my  opinions  I  will  now  read.  This  was  on  the 
2$tb  of  November,  after  the  government  had  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the 
apprehended  scorcity,  and  taken  precautions  against  the  spread  of  fever  that  might 
be  the  consetinence  of  that  scarcity ;  in  the  instructions  then  issued,  my  right  hon. 
friends  cordially  concurred.  But  I  foresaw  that  the  issue  of  those  instructions 
wonld  compel  a  suspension  of  the  law  restricting  the  importation  of  food.  And 
this  is  the  very  point  at  which  I  wish  to  arrive — whether  1  should  undertake  after 
the  suspension  to  propose  to  parliament  the  adjustment  of  the  Corn-laws.  I  did 
undertake  it,  and  under  these  circumstances :  as  I  could  not  propose  the  revival  of 
the  existing  law — as  I  thought  any  slight  alterations  in  the  details  of  the  present 
^liding-scaJe,  any  slight  modifications,  would  be  utterly  unavailing  for  the  permanent 
adjustment  which  would  be  the  legitimate  consequence  of  suspension :  I  did  under- 
take to  do  that  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  I  certainly  think  ought  to  have 
been  undertaken  by  others,  and  I  did  engage  to  meet  the  existing  emergency,  and  to 
become  responsible  for  all  the  consequences  of  suspension.  I  drew  up  then,  and  I 
read  to  mv  colleagues,  the  memorandum  I  hold  in  my  hand  previously  to  the  disso* 
Intion  of  the  cabinet.  (The  right  hon.  baronet  then  proceeded  to  read  the  following 
(document.)-— ^^  I  cannot  consent  to  the  issue  of  these  instructions,  and  undertake  at 
the  same  time  to  maintain  the  existing  Corn-law.  Slight  modifications  of  the  exist- 
ing law,  as  the  consequence  of  these  instructions,  or  immediately  following  them, 
^'ould,  in  my  opinion,  answer  no  good  end.  The  proposal  of  them  wuuld  add  to  the 
diilieuUy  of  defending  that  portion  of  the  Corn-law  which  it  was  sought  to  maintain. 
I  think  we  ougiit  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  existing  law  for  a  limited  period. 
There  is  conflicting  evidence  as  to  the  degree  of  pressure  from  the  scarcity  of  food ; 
bat  tliere  is  that  probability  of  severe  pressure  a  few  months  hence  that  would  in  my 
opinion  amply  justify  the  precautionary  measure  of  unrestricted  import.  We  have 
written  authority  which  would  justify  it,  written  authority  which,  should  the  anti- 
t'iliations  of  those  from  whom  we  receive  it  prove  correct,  would  imjiose  on  us  a 
ht^vy  responsibility  for  having  neglected  a  precaution  which  has  been  taken  in 
former  periods  of  scarcity  in  this  country,  and  by  some  countries  in  Europe  within 
ibe  last  week.  But,  independently  of  these  considerations,  the  issue  of  these  in- 
vtmctions  fully  justifies,  if  it  does  not  require,  the  temporary  removal  of  impediments 
to  the  free  import  of  com.  They  contain  a  proof  not  only  that  the  crisis  is  great — 
not  only  that  there  is  the  probability  of  severe  suffering  from  the  scarcity  of  food ; 
but  tlM  pnnof  that  we  are  ourselTes  eonvinced  of  it.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  sufr- 
199~VoL.IV. 
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rfnsion  of  (he  Corn -law  would  be  the  course  most  consistent  with  these  instmctioBS. 
will  not  refer  to  the  preceding  distfiissions  in  the  cabinet ;  bnt  the  issue  of  tbeM 
iostnictions,  placing  on  record  our  deliberate  conviction  as  to^he  possible  extent  of 
the  evil  with  which  we  have  to  contend  as  a  new  event.  By  acting  now,  the  lapse  of 
time  since  we  last  met  in  cabinet  would  be  accounted  for.  I  am  prepared  for  one  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  suspending  the  law  by  an  order  id  council,  or  of  calliDj^ 
parliament  at  a  very  early  period,  and  advising  m  the  speech  from  the  throne  tlie 
suspension  of  the  law.  I  conceal  from  myself  none  of  the  diflSculties  that  attend  i 
suspension  of  the  law.  Suspension  of  the  law  will  compel  a  very  early  decisioD  on 
the  course  to  be  pursued  in  anticipation  of  the  period  when  the  suspension  woaiU 
expire.  Suspension  will  compel  a  deliberate  review  of  the  whole  question  of  agri- 
cditural  protection.  I  firmly  believe  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  coontry  that 
that  review  should  be  undertaken  by  others.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  sboaM 
advise  that  it  should  be  Sf»  undertaken ;  but  I  look  now  to  the  immediate  emergency, 
and  to  the  duties  it  imposes  on  a  minister.  I  am  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
meeting  that  emergency,  if  the  opinions  of  my  colleagues  as  to  the  extent  of  the  evil, 
and  the  nature  of  the  remedy,  concur  with  mine.** 

I,  therefore,  Sir,  thought  that  the  adjustment  of  the  Corn-laws  would  be  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  the  suspension  of  the  laws.  I  felt  that  it  would  be  ioconsdstest 
with  my  duty  to  suspend  the  law,  and  then  to  run  away  and  leave  it  to  others  to  deal 
with  the  consequences.  I  was  prepared  then  to  propose  an  adjustment  of  the  qoes- 
ticn  of  duties  on  foreign  com — I  was  prepared  to  do  so  had  my  cclleag^ues  agreed 
with  me,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  which  I  made  then,  and  which  I  repeat 
now,  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  I  should  have  preferred  that  the  task  should 
have  been  left  to  other  hands  than  mine.  If  there  be  any  inconnstency  in  that,  I  am 
ready  to  incur  the  blame  of  it ;  but  I  confess  I  think  the  course  I  adopted,  the  na- 
tural and  fitting  course  for  a  minister  in  my  position.  I  was,  however,  in  a  mino- 
rity in  the  cabinet.  When  there  was  no  longer  unanimity  amongst  my  coUeagnes 
I  despaired  of  success  in  carrjring  the  measures  I  intended,  and  therefore  the  ca^net 
was  dissolved.  My  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Dorsetshire  blames  me  Tery  muek 
because,  after  resigning,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  her  Majesty  stating  the  course  I  intended 
to  pursue.  He  says  that  was  a  most  unconstitutional  and  a  most  unusnal  act.  Un- 
usual I  admit  it  to  be,  but  the  circumstances  were  altogether  unusual.  Uneoastito- 
tional  I  cannot  admit  it  to  be.  That  a  privy  councillor  should  state  to  his  sorerctga 
what  course  under  very  peculiar  circumstances  he  was  prepared  to  pursue,  I  cannot 
admit  to  be  unconstitutional.  A  peer  has  a  right  to  seek  an  audience  of  her  Majesty, 
and  tender  his  advice ;  a  privy  councillor  has  a  right  to  do  so  also.  Tme,  inj  official 
relation  to  her  Majesty  had  terminated ;  I  was  no  longer  a  minister,  but  being  a 
privy  councillor  I  conceived  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  intimate  to  her  Majesty — I  did 
it  with  the  view  of  preventing  embarrassment — having  advised  certain  measure;, 
having  been  prepare^l  to  propose  them  as  a  minister,  I  had  a  right  to  state  what 
those  measures  were,  and  that,  as  a  private  member  of  parliament,  I  woold  give  to 
them  a  cordial  support.  And  what  were  the  circumstances  under  which  that  assur- 
ance was  conveyed  ?  My  hon.  friend  says  that  I  prevented  the  formation  of  a  con- 
servative government — of  a  protection  government,  I  mean.  I  did  no  snch  thing. 
[Mr.  Bankes :  What  I  said  was,  that  you  prevented  a  dissolution  of  parHament.} 
The  circumstances  under  which  I  wrote  that  letter,  which  my  hon.  friend  complains 
of  as  unconstitutional,  were  these — [Mr.  6.  Bankes — I  beg  pardon,  I  did  not  say 
unconstitutional.]  Oh,  then,  the  whole  matter  falls  to  the  ground.  [Mr.  €r.  Bankes : 
I  said  it  was  unprecedented  and  dangerous  as  an  example.]  Well,  that  is  verr  Hke 
unconstitutional.  An  hon.  member,  I  think,  told  the  House  that  be  did  not  say 
'^  gross  exaggeration,*'  but  *'  great  exaggeration ; "  and  now  my  hon.  friend  tells  os, 
that  he  did  not  saff  "  unconstitn tional,'  but  ^*  unprecedented  and  dangerous."  Uo- 
precedented  !  and  were  not  the  circumstances  unprecedented  f  I  felt  it  my  doty — 
my  right  hon.  friends  around  me  took  the  same  view,  and  felt  it  their  duty^o  quit 
her  Majesty's  service;  it  was  distinctly  intimated  to  me  that  those  of  my  coHeagties 
who  differed  from  me  were  not  prepared  to  form  a  government  tbemsdves,  nor  ret 
to  a<Ivise  the  formation  of  a  government  upon  the  principle  of  protection ;  the  noble 
lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  and  Lord  lAusdowne  declined  to  undertake  the  goTemmcpf, 
until  they  bad  an  assnnmoe  that  others,  who  might  be  prestiDied  to  have  m  m^ori&y. 
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were  not  ready  to  imdeHake  the  goTernment.     Her  Migestv  sent  for  the  noble  lord 
opposite -the  noble  lord  was  io  a  minority  of  ninety — ^and  it  was  proposed  by  her 
Majesty  to  him  that  he  should  undertake  the  formation  of  a  government.     The  cir* 
cumstances  were  unusual ;  but  I  ask  any  man  to  judge  whether  under  such  circnm- 
sUoces  the  course  which  I  took  in  giving  an  assurance  to  her  Majesty  that  the 
measarea  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn-law  which  I  was  willing  to  propose  as  a  minis- 
ter, I  would  cordially  support  as  a  private  member  of  parliament,  was  either  justly 
blameable  or  dangerous  to  the  state  ?    Of  course  the  noble  lord  was  entitled  to  ask, 
"  What  are  my  prospects,  I  do  not  say  of  carnring  on  the  government  permanently, 
but  of  adjusting  the  Corn-law  f    Nothing  could  induce  me  to  undertake  it  excepting 
the  prospect  of  success ;  what  is  the  support  I  may  expect  P  *'    I  anticipated  any  such 
question,  by  enabling  her  Majesty  to  inform  the  noble  lord  of  the  course  I  had  my- 
ietf  taken ;  and  as  others  were  not  prepared  to  form  a  government,  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  intimate  to  her  Majesty  that  I  would  cordially  support  the  measures  I  had  advised 
in  office.    If  it  is  unpreceilented,  it  is  because  the  circumstances  are  unprecedented ; 
bat  1  see  nothing  in  it  either  blameable  or  dangerous  in  the  slightest  degree  as  an 
eumple.    But  my  hon.  friend  says,  he  did  not  object  to  it  as  impeding  the  forma* 
tioQ  of  a  protection  government,  but  as  preventing  a  dissolution ;  and  my  hon.  friend 
iimI  others  have  blajned  me  for  not  advising  a  dissolution  of  parliament    In  my 
opimoo  it  would  have  been  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  minister  to  advise 
ftdisM^ntion  of  parliament  under  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  this  question 
of  the  Corn-law  was  placed.    Why  should  it  be  so  utterly  impossible  for  this  parlia- 
liameot  to  deal  with  the  present  proposition  f    After  its  election  in  1841,  this  par- 
liameot  passed  the  existing  Com- law  which  diminished  protection ;  this  parliament 
{lassed  the  tariff,  destroying  altogether  the  system  of  prohibition  with  respect  to  food; 
this  (larliament  passed  the  Cana<la  Corn-bill ;  why  should  it  exceed  the  functions  of 
this  parliament  to  entertain  the  present  proposition  ?     But,  upon  mnch   higher 
gronnd,  I  would  not  consent  to  a  dissolution.  That  indeed,  I  think,  would  have  been 
"a  dangerous  precedent,"  for  a  minister  to  admit  that  the  existing  legislature  was 
iucompetent  to  the  entertainment  of  any  question  ;  that  is  a  precedent  which  I  would 
Dot  establbh.    Whatever  may  have  been  the  circumstances  that  may  have  taken 
place  at  an  election,  I  never  would  sanction  the  view  that  any  House  of  Com- 
mons is  incompetent  to  entertain  a  measure  which  is  necessary  for  the  well-being 
of  the  community.    If  you  were  to  admit  that  doctrine,  you  would  shake  the  foun- 
(iations  on  which  many 'of  the  best  laws  are  placed.     Why,  that  doctrine  was  pro- 
pounded at  the  time  of  the  union    between    England    and   Ireland,  as  it  had 
previously  been  at  the  time  of  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland ;  it  was 
maintained  in  Ireland  very  vehemently ;  but  it  was  not  maintained  in  this  coun- 
try by  Mr.   Fox.      It  was  slightly  adverted  to   by  Mr.  Sheridan  at  the  time 
when  the  message  with  regard  to  the  union  was  delivered.     Parliament  had  been 
elected  without  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  it  would  resolve  that  its  functions 
were  to  be  fused  and  mixed  vrith  those  of  another  legislature,  namely,  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment; and  Mr.  Sheridan  slightly  hinted  it,  as  an  objection  to  the  competency  of 
parliament.    Mr.  Pitt  met  that  objection,  at  the  outset,  in  the  following  manner.    Mr. 
Put  aaid— **  The  first  objection  is,  what  I  heard  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  gentleman  op- 
pvite  to  me,  when  his  Majesty's  message  was  brought  down,  namely,  that  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  is  incompetent  to  entertain  and  discuss  the  question,  or  rather,  to  act 
upon  the  measure  proposed,  without  having  previously  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  their  constituents.  This  point.  Sir,  is  of  so  much  importance,  that  I 
think  I  ought  not  to  suffer  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  illustrating  more  fully 
vhst  1  mean.    If  this  principle  of  the  incompetency  of  parliament  to  the  decision 
of  the  measure  be  admitted,  or  if  it  be  contended  that  parliament  has  no  legitimate 
■Qthority  to  discuss  and  decide  upon  it,  you  will  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
recognizing  a  principle  the  most  dangerous  that  ever  was  adopted  in  any  civihzed 
state— I  mean  the  principle  that  parliament  cannot  adopt  any  measure  new  in  its 
nature,  and  of  ^reat  importance,  without  appealing  to  the  constituent  and  delegating 
Mthority  for  directions.    If  that  doctrine  be  true,  look  to  what  an  extent  it  will 
c^  you.    If  such  an  argument  could  be  set  up  and  maintained,  you  acted  without 
any  legitimate  authority  when  you  created  the  representation  of  the  principality  of 
Wi^,  or  of  eitber  of  the  oounUes  palatine  of  England.    Erery  law  that  parliament 
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ever  made,  whhout  that  appeal,  either  &s  to  its  own  frame  and  eonstitation,  as  toibe 
qualification  of  the  electors  or  the  elected,  as  to  the  great  and  fundamental  pmot  of 
the  succession  to  the  Crown,  was  a  breach  of  treaty  and  an  act  of  usurpation.*' 

Then,  Mr.  Pitt  asked,  if  they  turned  to  Ireland  herself,  what  would  tliey  say  to 
the  Protestant  parliament  that  destroyed  the  exclusive  Protestant  franchise,  and  ad- 
mitted the  Roman  Catholics  to  vote,  without  any  fresh  appeal  ?  Mr.  Pitt  meat 
on :— **  What  must  be  said  by  those  who  have  at  any  time  been  friends  to  sny  plan 
of  parliamentary  reform,  and  particularly  such  as  have  been  most  recentlr  brought 
forward,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  P  Whatever  may  have  beeo  thonght  of 
the  propriety  of  tlie  measure,  I  never  beard  any  doubt  of  the  competency  of  pariia- 
ment  to  consider  and  disctiss  it.  Yet  I  defy  any  man  to  maintain  the  principle  of 
those  plans,  without  contending  tfaat>  as  a  member  of  parliament,  he  possesses  a  right 
to  concur  in  disfranchising  those  who  sent  him  to  parliament,  and  to  select  others, 
by  whom  he  was  not  elected,  in  their  atead.  I  am  sure  that  no  sufficient  dlstinciiMi, 
in  point  of  principle,  can  be  successfully  noiaintained  for  a  single  moment;  nor  should 
i  deem  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  point  in  the  manner  that  I  do  were  I  not  con- 
vinced that  it  is  connected  in  part  with  ail  those  fal:ie  and  dangerous  notions  on  the 
subject  of  government  which  have  lately  become  too  prevalent  in  the  world." 

Mr.  Pitt  contended,  therefore,  that  parliament  had  a  right  to  alter  the  snece^os 
to  the  throne,  to  incorporate  with  itself  another  legisUiure,  to  disfranchise  its  eoxh 
atituents,  or  associate  others  with  them.  Why,  is  it  possible  for  a  minister  now  to 
advise  the  Crown  to  dissolve  parliament,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  incompetent  to 
entertain  the  question  what  this  country  shall  do  wi^  tlie  Corn- law f  There  couM 
not  be  a  more  dangerous  example,  a  more  purely  democratical  precedent,  if  I  may  so 
say,  than  that  this  fiarliament  should  be  dissolved  on  the  grouixl  of  its  incompetencT 
to  decide  upon  any  question  of  this  nature.  I  am  open  to  the  charge,  therefore,  if 
it  be  one,  that  IcRd  advise  her  Majesty  to  permit  tliis  measure  to  be  brought  forward 
in  the  present  parliament.  Now  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  matter  of  mere  personal 
character  brought  forward  against  me;  there  is  no  one  part  of  my  personal  condoct 
of  which  I  am  not  ready  to  give  a  full  explanation ;  if  I  have  omitted  any,  it  bsi 
been  unintentionally,  and  if  any  hon.  member  has  any  question  to  put  to  noie,  I  will 
answer  it.  Then  I  come  to  tlie  question  itself-~Is  it  for  the  public  iotereal — ^isit 
advisable,  that,  under  the  present  ciroumstances  of  tliis  country,  in  the  present  suxe 
of  public  opinion,  we  sliould  now  either  refuse  to  modify  the  la^,  in  order  to  meet 
the  case  of  Irish  distress,  or  that,  Imving  modified  it,  we  should  have  a  new  Corn-law, 
or  that  we  should  try  to  adjust  permanently  this  question?  The  hon.  gentleman 
who  spoke  last  says — **  You  might  have  dealt  with  maize  and  nothing  else;  malseis 
the  food  the  Irish  people  require,  and  why  not  admit  maize  and  nothing  else  f^ 

Why  if  you  want  to  undermine  this  Corn-law  effectually,  it  will  be  done  by  takir? 
inch  a  course  as  that — by  holding  out  to  a  people  suffering  under  severe  priTatioD 
that  maize  is  food.g^ood  enough  for  them,  and  that  the  law  as  to  maize  shall  be  altered, 
but  that  as  to  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  you  will  not  permit  a  letter  of  the  law  to  be 
touched.  If  you  were  to  venture  to  make  such  an  experiment  upon  public  opinioa, 
you  would  rouse  a  storm  of  indignation  against  the  law  you  attempted  to  maintaio 
such  as  would  make  it  impossible  to  maintain  it.  And  what  is  it  you  would  do  with 
respect  to  maize?  There  is  a  duty  of  8«.  on  it  now.  Our  doctrine  ia,  that  the 
government  cannot  support  the  people  of  Ireland;  that  we  can  do  nothing*  without 
earnest  local  exertions ;  we  all  say  that  those  local  exertions  ought  to  be  made,  that 
the  duties  of  charity  are  imperative  though  they  cannot  be  legally  enforced,  that  \t 
is  the  duty  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  and  of  all  classes  possessing  property,  to  eo- 
operate  with  us  in  mitigating  the  evils  of  this  grevLi  calamity.  It  is  all  very  well  fc*r 
us  to  pay  the  duty  upon  maize  or  oats,  paying  with  one  hand  and  taking  with  the 
other,  as  we  distribute  it  to  the  people ;  but  what  are  we  to  say  to  those  whom  we 
are  inciting  to  acts  of  charity?  Are  we  to  say  to  them,  that  potatoes  are  failing, 
and  other  rood  mnst  be  supplied,  but  that  they  shaU  pay  an  Si.  duty  upon  maize. 
and  an  18«.  upon  wheat,  and  there  shall  be  no  relaxation  of  that  law  ?  Say  what 
you  will,  about  this  Irish  distress,  mitigate  it  as  much  as  you  please^— do  yon  think 
It  would  be  possible  (even  with  the  extent  to  which  you  cannot  deny  that  it  existsX 
to  vote  half  a  million  of  money  from  the  English  treasury  for  the  support  of  the  Jrith 
people,  and  to  incite  Irish  proprietors  to  acts  of  charity,  and  to  the  porchaae  of  food 
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for  the  support  of  the  faniishing  people ;  and  yet — ^in  the  face  of  every  country  in 
Eorope  that  ia  at  this  moment  threatened  with  scarcity,  Holland  and  Belgium,  the 
Russian  provinces,  and  within  these  four  or  five  days  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
and  after  they  have  adopted  that  which  the  heart  of  every  man  tells  him  is  the  natural 
precaution  to  take,  namelv,  the  removal  of  impediments  to  the  free  import  of  food — 
yet  say,  that  yon  will  make  no  relaxation  whatever  in  the  existing  Corn-laws?  I 
believe  that  would  he  hardly  possible.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for 
the  university  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Shaw)  says  he  cannot  deny  that  there  does  exist  a 
great  scarcity  in  Ireland.  I  took  down  his  words.  What  said  he?  He  said — "  I 
cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  great  scarcity,  and  also  that  there  is  great  danger  of 
disease ;  but  these  are  common  things  in  Ireland — this  is  the  normal  state  of  Ireland. 
A  lai^e  portion  of  the  Irish  people,**  said  he,  *^are  always  living  on  the  verge  of 
destitution.  There  has  been  no  year  in  ray  reoollection  when  the  same  statement  as 
to  disease  might  not  be  made.*' 

Well,  be  it  so;  that,  you  will  say,  goes  some  way  to  nullify  the  argument  in  &vour 
of  the  present  proposition.  But,  in  the  face  of  that  declaration,  will  you  tell  me  that 
this  is  a  labourer's  question  ?  Will  you  say  that  the  maintenance  of  protection  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Irish  agricultural  labourer,  if  protection  has  brought  him  to  this? 
In  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  which 
may  be  said  to  depend  on  agriculture,  has  protection  brought  you  to  this — that,  speak- 
iag  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  a  large  portion  of  the  Irish  people  are  '*  always  living 
on  the  verge  of  destitution  ?'*  Is  it  true,  ^*  that  there  has  been  no  year  within  your 
recollection  when  the  same  statement  might  not  have  been  made?**  Well,  be  it  as 
you  say.  Admit  that  this  is  the  permanent,  the  usual  state  of  Ireland — does  that 
afford  any  strong  ailment  for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Corn-laws?  But 
you  will  answer,  if  that  has  been  the  permanent  state  of  Ireland,  why  did  not  you 
Introduoe  this  measure  before  ?  Surely,  however,  that  is  no  reason  against  our 
doing  it  now.  You  are  so  pressed  by  the  force  of  the  argument,  that  the  only 
answer  you  can  make  is,  '^Why  did  you  not  do  it  before?"  Well,  no  doubt  we 
inijfht  have  done  it  before.  Perhaps  we  have  neglected  at  former  periods  our  duty ; 
bat  is  that  any  reason  why  we  should  neglect  it  at  present  ?  If  you  have  a  potato- 
fed  people,  and  consequently  many  millions  depending  on  the  supply  of  an  article  of 
food  like  the  potato,  subject  to  such  diminution  of  quantity  and  deterioration  of 
quality  as  we  have  been  visited  with  in  this  year— *if  that  be  the  permanent  state  of 
Irehmd,  does  it  not  afibrd  a  paramount  reason  for  attempting  to  effect  some  per- 
manent change,  and  not  merely  supplying  a  temporary  remedy?  I  think  to  do 
mithing  would  be  impossible.  To  modify  the  exbting  law — to  propose  as  a  per- 
manent system  such  a  change  in  the  law  as  that  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Southampton  (Mr.  Mildmay) — a  sliding  scale  for  three  years  and  then  a  fixed  duty-* 
sach  a  change  as  that  would  only  encourage  agitation  on  the  one  hand,  while  by 
the  agricultural  body  it  would  be  rejected  with  scorn — laughed  at — scouted. 
Sdch  an  airangement  would  effect  no  good,  produce  no  benefit.  Then  what  is 
left?  Is  there  any  alternative  but  trying  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  ultimate 
adjustment,  by  repealing  those  laws?  My  firm  conviction  is,  that  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  ail,  of  the  agricultural  interest  in  particular,  that  this  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  is  the  safest  course.  The  hon.  member  for  Newark  asked  me 
repeatedly  whether  I  meant  to  ruin  the  agricultural  interest  ?  Sir,  I  attach  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  interest.  ['^  Oh  !**an<i 
ironical  eheert  from  the  proiectian  benches.']  Why,  I  don't  know  for  what  reason 
I  have  not  as  much  right  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  agriculttu*e  as 
toy  of  those  who  received  that  sentiment  with  scorn.  Why,  what  possible  interest 
can  I  have  to  ii^ure  that  interest  ?  I  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  it.  I  think, 
for  great  political  reasons,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  agricultural  interest 
shonld  have  great  weight  and  authority  in  the  government  of  this  country.  I  think 
with  Burke,  that  land  is  the  safest  basis  of  political  power.  He  says,  ^'  All  the 
writers,*' — and  he  quotes  Aristotle  as  speaking  uf  the  Grecian  States,  and  Cicero  as 
»peakinK  of  Rome — *^  All  the  writers  on  politics  have  attached  the  utmost  import- 
aoee  to  land,  and  have  declared  that  it  is  the  safest  basis  of  a  sound  and  permanent 
Kovernment.**  I  concur  in  that  opiuion,  and  deeply  should  I  deplore  the  day  when 
the  laudedlntereat  of  this  country  should  be  excluded  from  its  full  share  in  its  councils 
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and  legislation.  But  Barke  adds,  with  eqaai  truth,  that,  fortunately  for  this  ooon* 
try,  land  has  directed  its  councils,  the  reason  heiog  that  the  landed  aristoerM^  and 
the  landed  proprietors  have  never  been  as  a  class  dissociatetl  from  the  ^peneral  intere< 
but  subjecting  themselves  to  the  influence  and  the  progress  of  public  opinkm,  ami 
proving  their  unity  of  interest  with  all.  Why,  that  is  just  the  question.  By  what 
means  shall  we  secure  the  continuance  in  the  just  influence  of  the  landed  interest  of 
this  country  ?  Is  it  by  maintaining  your  privileges  on  the  ground  of  the  cxdusioB 
of  fiiod  ?  ['^  No  V^  Well,  then,  on  the  ground  of  taxation  on  the  imporCadoQ  ot 
foreign  corn  ?  I  will  call  it  by  which  name  you  wish ;  it  is  not,  certainly,  the  **  ex- 
clusion "  of  food.  But  the  question  is,  will  it  more  conduce  to  the  permanent,  jnst, 
and  legitimate  influence  of  the  land  in  this  country  that  these  Corn-laws  shoiJd  at 
length  be  repealed,  or  that  they  should  be  continued  in  all  their  integrity?  Now, 
my  firm  conviction — ^accuse  me  of  treachery  if  yon  please — is,  that  you  will  fordfj 
and  maintain  the  influence  of  the  land  by  this  arrangement,  rather  than,  io  tbe  ^m- 
sent  state  of  public  feeling,  by  pertinaciously  insisting  on  maintaining  tbe  present 
laws.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  tax  on  butter.  That,  at  any  rate,  is  not  a  tax  of 
400  or  500  years*  standing.  The  taxes  on  butter  and  cheese  were  introdaeed  within 
a  few  years.  Why  should  the  removal  of  those  taxes  be  consiructed  into  any  assault 
on  the  privileges  of  the  landed  interest  f  Let  us  consider  the  bearing  of  tms  ques- 
tion of  the  Corn-la«'s  on  tbe  great  interests  of  this  country,  upon  the  land  and  the 
landed  aristocracy,  the  legitimate  influence  of  which  I  hope  to  see  maintained  for 
ever.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  population  which  by  the  last  censns,  that  of  1S4I, 
consbted  of  about  19,000,000  people.  [An  hon.  member:  Twenty-seTen.]  I  am 
excluding  Ireland ;  if  1  were  to  include  Ireland  in  my  present  calculation  I  should 
greatly  fortify  my  position.  In  this  country  we  have  19,000,000  of  people.  Now, 
how  are  they  divided  f  You  have  of  persons  engaged  in  or  connected  with  the  a^* 
cultural  interest  about  1,500,000,  not  including  womeu  and  children;  of  landed 
proprietors,  farmers,  and  occupiers  of  land,  and  persons  above  and  under  twenty  yean 
of  age,  employed  in  agriculture,  about  1,500,000;  you  have  of  labourers  engagcti 
in  other  occupations  about  761,000,  including  all  those  classes  who  labour  in  noines 
and  quarries,  and  so  on ;  of  persons  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures*  iocluding 
all  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes,  you  have  3,11 1,000;  200,000  persons 
belonging  to  the  learned  professions,  including  educated  persons  following  oiisoel- 
laneous  occupations;  511,000  persons  independent  or  living  on  their  fortunes;  aod 
200,000  paupers,  lunatics,  and  so  on.  Now  just  consider  what  a  Tsst  proportion 
of  that  great  mass  of  people,  19,000,000  altogether — what  a  vast  proportion  of  that 
mass  consists  of  people  who  earn  their  subsistence  by  manual  labour,  and  must  sab- 
sist  upon  wages  under  30s.  a  week  ?  And  just  consider  how  taxation,  wholly  apart 
from  the  tax  on  food — just  consider,  I  say,  how  taxation  for  tbe  State  presses  on  that 
class  of  the  community.  You  raise  about  £32,000,000  of  taxes  by  the  eosloais  and 
excise.  Take  those  articles  which  enter  into  the  consumption  of  a  family,  tl»e  bead 
of  which  earns  less  than  80f.  a  week.  I.  have  returns  here  of  those  articles  whirh 
are  in  weekly  use  by  families  of  that  chiss.  Now,  what  are  these  articles.  Inde- 
pendent of  bread  ?  They  are  butter,  cheese,  a  little  meat,  bacon,  lard,  candlen,  soap, 
and  a  little  tobacco.  Hardly  any  one  of  those  articles  is  free  from  being  taxed.  Let 
OS  see  what  is  the  influence  of  taxation  on  that  class  of  the  oommunity.  It  ia  inevi- 
table, with  a  system  of  indirect  taxation,  that  they  must  pay  heavily ;  but  I  know, 
it'  the  harden  presses  unjustly  upon  them,  it  is  from  no  want  of  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  the  gentlemen  of  England ;  it  is,  however,  inevitable:  we  must  raise  a  great 
part  of  our  taxation  by  indirect  taxes,  and  the  burden  will  be  unequally  distribtited. 
You  have,  and  my  belief  is  that  you  have  established  a  just  claim  to  tbe  eonSdeocv 
and  the  gratitude  of  this  country,  relieved  those  classes  to  some  extent.  Yon  diu 
take  u|)oa  yourselves  the  burden  of  raising  £5,000,000  a  year  b;^  means  of  tlie 
Income-tax,  not  only  to  supply  a  deficiency,  but  to  relieve  the  labouring  classes  irom 
some  of  the  taxation  that  pressed  too  heavily  upon  them.  In  order  that  I  may  be 
perfectly  accurate,  I  will  here  state,  from  documents  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  the 
actual  consumption  of  a  labourer,  earning  10«.  a  week  in  summer,  and  9s.  a  week  to  I 
winter,  he  having  a  wife  and  one  child.  This  is  an  actual  return  of  the  eonsampuos 
of  this  one  individual  and  his  family.  He  bought  four  gallons  of  bread— hni  pu: 
that  out  of  the  question  at  present--be  bought  l^lb.  of  cheese. 
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ealt  meat,  some  butter,  some  tea  and  sngar,  tome  candles,  and  some  soap.  Now, 
with  the  ezceptioa  of  candies,  the  duty  on  which  was  removed  very  recently,  all 
these  tilings  are  taxed.  By  the  tariff  now  proposed,  we  remove  the  duty  from  bacon 
and  from  salt  meat,  and  we  diminish  the  aaty  on  butter  and  on  cheese.  Can  you 
repent  that  I  have  made  that  proposition  P  The  man  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  a 
child.  The  widow  earned  4«.  6d.  a  week,  and  the  guardians  allowed  her  Is.  6d.  for 
the  child ;  and  this  was  her  weekly  expenditure — ^rent,  la  6d. ;  candle  and  soap, 
4|.;  butter,  2ld.;  tea,  1^.;  sugar,  2d  ;  and  with  her  expenditure  for  bread  she 
was  left  with  only  1«.  Sd,  for  firing,  shoes,  clothes,  &c.,  all  of  which  it  was  very  ditfi- 
cult  for  her  to  bay  out  of  that  sum  of  1«.  Sd,  Even  in  that  case,  the  soap  and  (he 
candles,  the  butter,  the  tea,  and  the  sugar,  all  were  taxed.  Now,  Sir,  let  me  lake 
tiie  case  of  a  Yorkshireman,  spending  more  money,  living  on  better  fare,  and  earning 
more  wages.  This,  too,  is  a  bona  fide  return  of  actual  expenditure.  This  man 
earned  1^.  or  16«.  a  week,  out  of  which  he  spent  14^.,  and  the  expenditure  was  thus 
—meat,  2«. ;  sugar,  Id, ;  cheese  Id, ;  soap  and  candles,  Z^, ;  butter  %d. ;  tea  and 
colfee,  la  6^;  and  oatmeal,  7|</.,  making  altogether  6«.  Zd,  What  was  the  expen- 
diture  of  that  man  for  wheat  flour  ?  No  less  than  8«.  a  week  out  of  14«.  Every 
week  he  had  to  buy  three  stone  of  flour,  which,  for  the  last  few  years,  had  ranged  at 
2«.  Sd  a  stone.  Six  shillings  he  spent  upon  all  other  necessaries,  but  wheat  oonsti- 
tQted  the  great  part  of  his  expenditure — on  wheat  flour  he  was  compelled  to  spend 
more  than  one-half  of  his  wages.  Now,  supposing  the  abolition  of  the  law  were  to 
cause  some  reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat  flour— Just  ask  yourselves  this — suppose 
it  does  cause  some  reductioo,  are  you  not  most  materially  adding  to  the  comfort  and 
the  enjoyment  of  those  classes  ?  This  is  by  far  the  roost  important  aspect  under 
which  you  can  view  the  question.-  I  know  the  real  sympathy  you  have  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  throw  imputations 
npon  your  humanity.  I  know  that  the  gentlemen  of  England  are  more  sincere  in 
their  sympathy  for  the  suflering  of  the  poor,  and  earnestly  desire  to  better  their  con- 
dition. I  know  that  that  desire  actuates  you  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  any  other 
class  of  the  community;  and  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  expenditure  of  a  working 
man,  which  I  have  laid  before  you.  You  cannot  increase  direct  taxation  with  any 
advantage — I  believe  you  would  if  you  could.  You*  raise  £7,000,000  by  stamps, 
£5,000,000  by  the  Income-tax,  and  £4,000,000  by  the  assessed  taxes.  You  may 
add  to  the  Income-tax  without  at  all  benefiting  the  poor,  as  there  are  limits  to  this 
direct  taxation.  You  may  carry  the  tax  upon  capital  to  too  great  an  extent,  and 
although  it  falls  at  first  upon  the  rich,  it  would  end  by  more  seriously  injuring  the 
poor  than  indirect  taxation.  Adam  Smith  says,  *'  The  first  maxim  with  respect  to 
taxation  is,  that  every  man  shall  contribute  to  the  taxation  of  the  State  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  property  be  enjoys  under  the  protection  of  the  State.**  Now,  are 
>on  able  to  apply  that  maxim  to  the  case  of  the  Yorkshireman  whose  expenditure  I 
have  given  you  ?  I  much  doubt  whether  taxation  does  not  fall  much  heavier  on  his 
class  than  upon  us.  The  poor  cannot  resort  to  other  countries  where  the  scale  of 
taxation  is  less  than  here.  They  are  fixed  as  it  were  to  the  soil.  They  are  tied  to 
the  labour  from  which  they  denve  their  subsistence,  and  undoubtedly  taxation  falls 
more  Ifeavily  upoa  them  than  upon  us.  If  you  increase  the  assessed  taxes,  or  the 
stamp  duties,  or  the  income  tax,  it  does  not  follow  that  you  will  benefit  the  labourer. 
Indirect  taxation  may  be  more  beneficial  than  direct  taxation;  but  look  how 
many  of  the  articles  which  enter  into  the  consumption^of  the  poor  man,  are  heavily 
taxed;  and  then  comes  the  question  of  bread,  the  ex()enditure  on  which  consists  of 
more  than  one-half  of  his  income.  When  you  say  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  com,  and  that  the  danger  is  there  will  be  some  reduction  in  rant  as  a  con- 
sequence, you  certainly  have  no  sympathy  for  thoiie  with  whom  com  constitutes  the 
greater  part  of  their  weekly  expenses.  The  noble  lord  the  raemt)er  for  Lynn  re- 
qtiired  me  to  state  what  was  my  calculation  with  respect  to  the  future  price  of  com. 
Well,  I  have  repeatedly  declined ;  and  I  know  not  how  it  is  possible  for  any  human 
being  to  make  a  calculation  with  regard  to  the  probable  price  of  com  hereafter.  But 
the  noble  lord  said,  **  Well,  if  you  will  not  answer  that  question,  there  is  another 
question  whieh  you  shall  answer,  and  to  which  I  pin  you.*'  In  1835  the  price  of 
wheat,  on  the  average  of  the  year,  was  39«. ;  and  the  noble  lord  says,  '*  I  insist  upon 
your  leiliDg  ma  what  would  have  been  the  price  at  whieh  foreign  com  might  have 
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been  imported,  supposing'  there  had  been  no  duty  upon  corn  in  the  jear  l83o."  I 
say  to  the  Doble  lord,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  there  would  have  been 
reduction  in  tlie  price  of  corn ;  i  am  not  prepared  to  admit,  as  a  neoessary  coom 
quence,  that  if  there  had  been  established  for  some  time  previously  a  free  trade  i 
corn,  there  necessarily  would  have  been  in  the  year  1835  a  lower  price  than  3^ 
That  is  my  answer,  which  the  noble  lord  thinks  a  monstrous  one,  bcMcause  the  nobl 
lord  has  got  a  list  of  some  few  cargoes  of  corn  bought  at  Dantaio  and  other  placn 
and  brought  into  this  country  at  a  profit  for  less  than  39«.  [Lord  G.  BentincI 
They  were  returns  which  I  read.]  I  do  not  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  retaro,  bol 
say  it  is  completely  beside  the  question^  It  is  no  sort  of  proof  whateYer,  because  h 
1835  some  cargoes  of  com  were  brought  here,  having  cost  at  Dantaic  20«.,  thati 
you  had  established  a  permanently  free  trade  in  corn,  the  price  of  wheat  in  tbi 
country  would  necessarily  have  been  below  39^.  I  will  give  the  noble  lord  my  ret 
sun  for  maintaining  my  proposition  In  opposition  to  his.  I  say  there  la  no  arffot« 
from  the  price  of  com  upon  the  continent  in  any  given  year,  when  the  marker  i 
this  country  was  not  fully  and  fairly  open  to  importation ;  and  as  the  noble  lord  sa; 
he  relies  upon  parliamentary  returns,  I  also  will  rely  upon  parliamentary  return 
You  sent  Mr.  Jacob,  a  man  of  great  knowledge  and  great  experience  with  respect  q 
the  Cora-law,  in  1827,  to  the  continent,  to  report  upon  the  state  of  foreig'o  coro,aa 
you  find  in  Mr.  Jacob*s  report  this  principle  laid  down.  He  says : — ^'  In  coosr 
quence  of  your  excluding'  foreign  com  by  your  high  duties,  there  has  been  « 
accumulation  of  corn  in  many  foreign  markets.** 

He  then  says — '^It  is  this  accumulation  which  depresses  the  agricultural  interot 
by  the  exaggerated  representation  of  its  amount  when  we  have  an  abundant  han^ 
and  by  the  too  rapid  influx  whenever  the  harvests  are  deficient" 

I  cannot  think  that  in  the  years  1822  and  1823  wheat  could  have  sunk  so  low  c 
38«.  per  quarter,  if  the  ports  had  been  open  to  fordgpn  grain,  and  the  aurplns  of  c<« 
tinental  Europe  had  been  sent  to  this  country  as  it  was  required.  *'  The  peonioj 
up  of  wheat  (continues  Mr.  Jacob)  in  countries  of  small  extent,  soon  creates  a  gls 
in  such  countries  although  the  Quantity  really  accumulated  there  may  be  verj 
minute,  and  such  as,  if  distributed  tiere,  would  produce  no  sensible  decline  in  price 
A  few  thousand  quarters  of  ^heat,  for  instance,  in  Holstein,  Mecklenbui^b,  or  Dfn 
mark,  for  which  there  was  no  foreign  market,  would  reduce  the  price  even  below  th 
half;  the  seller  must  take  what  is  ofiered,  and  the  reluctant  buyer  will  offer  a  ^ 
low  rate.    A  small  sale  ^xeg  the  price  in  such  cases." 

And  that  is  the  true  state  of  the  case.  I  apprehend  that  if  you  encourage  produe 
tion  abroad  by  the  hope  of  an  extravagant  prioe,  and  a  good  harvest  causes  a  grai 
accumulation  on  the  continent,  then  you  will  have  wheat  at  a  very  low  price;  iU 
needy  seller  will  sell,  and  the  cunning  buyer  will  buy,  and  there  will  be  pn^i 
though  the  price  be  very  low ;  and  the  noble  lord  argues  that  this  exception  t$  tb< 
universal  rule,  and  that  under  a  free  trade  the  price  of  com  will  necessarily  fall  | 
differ  from  the  noble  lord,  and  that  is  my  reason  for  sayinr  that  I  am  not  prepared 
to  admit  that  if  you  open  the  ports,  and  have  a  regular  deuing  in  com  with  forei^ 
markets,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  the  price  of  corn  will  be  below  39<.  As  tbc 
noble  lord  has  referred  to  retums,  I  may  also  refer  to  them.  The  consub  io  tbc 
different  corn -producing  countries  were  required  to  state  what  quantity  of  com.  ol 
each  kind,  could  be  exported  to  England  from  the  country  in  which  th^  resided,  il 
the  trade  in  com  was  made  constantly  free  at  a  moderate  duty.  What  is  the  an^vcf 
of  the  consuls  ?  The  general  average  of  price  40».  6<i,  free  on  board.  The  gCDcrai 
average  of  freight  4#.  9jtf.  The  average,  free  on  board,  of  wheat  from  St  Peters- 
burgh,  was'calculated,  by  the  British  consul,  to  be  394.  id. ;  freight  from  Am.  Sd.t* 
5s.  At  Dantzic,  the  price  of  wheat,  in  all  ordinary  years,  the  ports  of  £Dg:lsod 
being  open,  was  calculated  at  40«.,  and  the  price  of  freight  from  St.  6</.  to  4«.  l^ 
not  including  now  the  prices  of  landing  and  shipment  in  this  conntry.  1  sm  oolr 
speaking  of  the  average  price  of  wheat  and  the  avenge  freight  The  price  ti 
Stettin  was  calcuUted  at  40«.,  freight  from  4$.  to  6t. ;  at  Hamburgh,  35«.  to  4dr.* 
freight  from  2$.  5(L  to  St.  6d.  Relying,  then,  upon  the  o{Mnion  of  Mr.  Jaeoh,  (bat 
if  you  obstruct  the  trade  in  corn  there  will  be  occasional  accumulations  and  ter;  de- 
pressed prices,  and  that  vou  will  have  the  means  of  bringing  it  into  the  market  oa 
account  of  the  accumulation  at  a  low  rate,  and  relying  alao  upon  the  retnmsof  f>ur 
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n  eonsals  ss  Co  whmt  would  be  the  probable  cost  of  ivbeal  in  this  countrjr,  free  on 
ATii,  and  the  probable  freight,  provided  there  was  free  admission-- relying  upon 
e^e  two  pariiameDtary  returns,  the  argmnent  of  Mr.  Jacob,  anci  the  facts^  furnish* 
by  the  coosuLs,  I  again  repeat  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  adroit  that,  with  a  free 
bde  in  eom,  the  price  of  wheat  would  be  reduced  below  the  39^.  6d.  which  it  bore 
the  year  1835.     What  was  the  fact?     In  the  year  1822,  of  which  Mr.  Jacob 
mks,  and  in  the  year  1835,  you  had  no  foreign  import  whatever;  you  had  com- 
ctely  excluded  foreign  corn :  it  was  not  foreign  competition  that  depressed  your 
.ices ;  but  with  full  protection  you  had  in  1822  a  price  of  38«.  and  in  1835  a  price 
[  39«,     There  is  no  pretence  for  saying  that  the  price  of  foreign  wheat  had  de- 
resaed  prices  here.     In  1822  you  mov^  for  a  committee  on  agricultural  distress. 
t«as  stated  thiit  the  agricultural  interest  v^as  suffering  so  severely  that  it  was 
ecessaiy  to  inquire  what  remedies  could  be  applied ;   and  therefore,  observe,  the 
smplete  ezcluaion  of  foreign  corn  does  not  ensure  you  either  from  depression  in 
cice,  or  from  severe  agricultural  distress  requiring  the  appointment  of  a  parlia- 
Kot&ry  committee.    Then,  in  1835,  the  other  year  to  which  the  noble  lord  referred, 
n>u  had  no  foreign  competition ;  you  had  a  price  of  39«.  Id. ;  but  tiie  depression  of 
j^ce  was  entirely  -caused  by  the  abundance  of  your  own  harvest.     In  1836,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  1822 — it  being  impossible  to  allege  that  foreign  com  had,  in 
ifi  either  case,  depressed  your  price  or  caused  your  distress — in  1836,  as  in  1822,  a 
^iamentary  committee  was  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  remedy 
nuU  be  applied  to  agricultural  distress.    I  have  been  attempting  to  show,  looking 
M  ibe  population,  looking  at  the  bearings  of  taxation,  what  immense  masses  of  peo- 
ple defend  for  the  subsistence  of  their  families  upon  their  weekly  earnings^ taking 
those  weekly  earnings  at  less  than  30«.^wliat  enormous  masses  there  are  in  this 
coQDtry  who  so  earn  their  subsistence,  and  to  whom  the  price  of  wheat  is  of  the  ut- 
Bost  importance  in  their  domestic  economy.     I  have  shown  you  that  it  constitutes 
nore  than  one- half  of  the  expenditure  in  tliose  cases  where  wheat  is  consumed ;  and 
I  ask  you,  could  you  do  anything  more  to  benefit  the  social  condition  of  that  class 
tliaa  give  them  an  assurance  that  they  shall  have  wheat  at  a  moderate  price  in  this 
coaatry  ?    There  might  be  a  great  depression  in  price;  but  if  free  trade  in  corn 
giies  you  a  guarantee  against  such  low  prices  as  you  have  had  under  protection,  a 
ruffantee  against  such  high  prices  as  you  have  also  had  under  protection  would  be 
of  ibestimable  advantage  to  the  working  classes.     Suppose  the  price  of  com  were 
i>^  depressed  below  SOa,  or  below  54«.,  or  any  other  sum  that  you  can  name — if  you 
^«  a  guarantee,  by  extending  tlte  sources  and  ranges  of  your  supply,  that  it  should 
not  rise  to  70«.  or  80«.,  by  that  act  alone  you  would  be  conferring  an  inestimable 
Advantsge  on  tlie  working  classes  of  this  country.     Surely,  no  hon.  gentleman  can 
nuw  thwe  in  the  alarm  that,  b^  widening  the  sources  of  supply,  we  shall  establish 
a  dependence  on  foreign  countries,  because  he  has  shown  you  that  the  more  you  ex- 
teaded  the  area  from  which  you  drew  cotton  and  indigo,  the  more  you  reduced  the 
price  and  e<)nalised  the  supply.     We  are  about  to  admit  maize  and  many  other 
irticles  of  subsistence  besides  wheat.     Suppose  wheat  should  fail.     If  you  suppose 
tliat  foreign  countries  would  enter  into  a  combination  not  to  give  us  their  wheat, 
still,  by  the  law  which  we  propose,  we  should  have  maize  to  rely  upon,  rice  to  rely 
Bpoo;  and  I  confess,  if  the  two  tariffs  shall  pass  and  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
^ulature,  I  think  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  entertain  an  apprehension  that,  by 
Any  combination  of  foreign  nations,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  being  exposed  to  an 
coormous  rise  in  the  price  of  corn.     Taking  the  whole  of  these  measures  together, 
^  do  not  apprehend  the  existence  of  any  scarcity  from  a  reliance  upon  an  increase 
pf  the  Ibieign  supply  of  corn.     I  have  hitherto  been  referring  to  ttie  manufaetur- 
^g  classes ;  and  I  think  gentlemen  cannot  deny  that  those  who  are  connected  with 
^merce  and  manufactures,  and  who  earn  their  subsistence  by  their  daily  labour — I 
tbink  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  a  direct  and  immediate  interest  in  a  moderate 
price  of  wheat.     But  it  may  justly  be  said,  that  to  their  interests  the  interests  of  the 
Agricultural  classes  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed.     I  admit  it — I  admit  it.     I  think 
t^c  position  of  the  farmer,  the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  ought  to  be  a 
■object  of  equal  concern,  at  least,  with  that  of  any  other  class'in  the  country ;  and  if 
**  could,  with  truth,  say  that  under  a  system  of  protection  we  had  been  able  to 
odilbit  a  prosperous  and  contented  class  of  agricultural  labourers  throughout  the 
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country,  then  I  should  be  disposed  to  oeknowledge  that  yon  had  made  oat  ioine  valid 
objection  to  the  proposed  change.  Bat  can  we  sny,  with  tnith,  that  throaghoat  tbi^ 
country  the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has  been  such  as  I  have  described? 
[Colonel  Sibthorp:  Yes.]  The  gallant  colonel  says,  "yes.''  I  say,  no.  And! 
will  now  deal  with  that  position — that  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  agricultural  labonrer 
varies  with  the  price  of  food.  In  manufacturing  districts,  I  again  say,  it  is  mr  finD 
impression  that  his  wag^  are  more  likely  to  vary  inversely  to  the  price  of  food, 
than  directly.  I  am  prepared  to  contend,  and  I  think  to  prove,  that  there  b  no 
direct  connection  between  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  and  the  price 
of  wheat.  [A  member :  Yes.]  If  there  is,  then,  how  do  you  account  to  me  for 
this?  If  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  vary  directly  with  the  price  ot 
wheat,  why  is  it  that  wages  are  Ss,  in  Wiltshire,  and  \S$.  in  Lincolnshire?  Takfl 
an  agricultural  county.  I  admit  that  in  Lincolnshire  wages  are  about  13«.  lo 
Kent,  too,  for  some  reason  or  other,  wages  are  high — they  are  not  generally  less  thso 
134.  But  take  the  case  of  those  labourers  who  are  most  removed  from  the  influeoee 
of  manu&ctures.  Take  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  Wiltshire,  Cornwall— take 
Devonshire  too.  In  the  first  place,  I  say,  that  as  you  advance  from  purely  agricul- 
tural distrtcts  to  manufacturing  districts,  you  find  the  wages  of  the  agricultnral  li- 
bourer  increased.  But  how  direct  is  the' sympathy  between  manu&eturiog  pros- 
perity and  agricultural  P  The  fact  which  you  admit  is,  that  in  Somersetshire,  Dor- 
setshire, Wiltshire,  Devonshire,  and  those  counties  of  England  which  are  depending 
upon  agriculture,  wages  are  low ;  and  in  proportion  as  you  advance  to  Noithamptoi>- 
shire  and  the  midland  counties,  and  on  to  Warwickshire,  Staffordshire,  Yorkjsbirp, 
and  Lancashire,  you  find  the  wages  of  the  purely  agricultural  labourer  increase  t» 
you  approach  the  manufacturing  towns.  Is  not  this  a  very  strong  proof  that  the 
prosperity  of  manufactures  increases  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce?  Dot 
see  the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  see  the  lesson  which  we  oagh( 
to  derive  from  the  gradual  increase  of  his  wages.  Take  a  purely  agricnlturKl  oouoij 
— Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  or  other  counties  in  the  south-west  of  Eaglaod.  \( 
there  is  any  direct  connection  between  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  price  of  wheat,  wbv 
are  wages  m  those  counties  at  the  existing  rate,  and  why  are  they  13#.  or  I4«.  in  thr 
midland  counties?  Because  great  sktU  and  industry  are  employed  in  the  latter  dis- 
tricts. That  is  just  what  I  want  to  prove.  I  am  trying  to  show  that  a  country  natu- 
rally not  fertile  may  be  brought  into  fertility  by  the  use  of  manure  and  the  applicati  '3 
of  skill  and  capital,  and  that  the  effect  of  these  is  the  same  as  that  produced  by  ibe 
approach  to  a  manufacturing  town — to  raise  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labonrrr. 
I  am  trying  to  show  that  there  are  two  causes  or  a  high  rate  of  wages  ibr  tHe 
agricultural  labourer — the  application  of  skill  and  capital —as,  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  agriculturists  of  Linoolnshire,  those  means  are  employed  in  Lincolnshire — or  tbe 
approach  to  a  manufacturing  town.  [Colonel  Sibthorp:  They  get  a  remaneratiii; 
price  for  their  com.]  A  remunerating  price  for  their  com !  Tliere  is  as  remuner- 
ating a  price  in  Wiltshire  and  Devonsliire  as  in  Lincolnshire.  In  those  eoontin 
the  farmer  bat  equally  the  protecting  <luty  of  18«. ;  at  present  that  does  not  vary,  ba: 
the  rate  of  wages  does.  The  gallant  colonel  must  see,  without  much  stress  upon 
his  logical  faculties,  that  there  is  some  other  cause  for  the  variation  of  the  wi^ 
of  the  agricultnral  labourer.  Well,  but  bow  can  we  say  that,  with  proleetioa. 
the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  in  a  purely  agricultural  county,  is  one  mhkh 
we  approve  of?  You  know  you  cannot.  Do  you  not  admit  to  me  that  in  the  socisl 
condition  of  the  millions  in  the  manufaoturing  districts,  who  earn  their  sabsbteoce 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  the  price  of  wheat  is  of  the  first  importance,  mod  h&5 
become  an  object  of  the  deepest  interest?  Have  you  read  the  reports  on  the  bealtb 
of  towns?  Are  yon  not  deeply  convinced  that  some  eflbrt  ought  to  be  made  to  im- 
prove the  social  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  population,  who  earn  their  subsistemw 
in  the  manufaoturing  towns?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  foundation  of  any  sudi 
improvement  is,  that  there  should  be  abundance  of  food.  You  may  talk  of  improving 
the  habits  of  the  working  classes,  introducing  education  amongst  them,  purifyicMT 
their  dwellings,  improving  their  cottages;  but  believe  me  the  first  step  towards  itb- 
provement  of  their  social  condition  is  an  abundance  of  food.  That  lies  at  the  bottoo 
of  all.  It  is  in  vain,  if  the  people  are  suffering  under  scarcity,  or  if  any  apprebensios 
of  scareity  prevails ;  the  suffering,  or  tlie  appreheosiou  of  it^  so  depresses  tbe  spirits. 
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■  that  it  is  Tain  for  you  to  inculcate  lessons  of  cleanliness,  or  to  improve  dwellings, 
until  tbe  people  are  provided  with  abundance  of  fuod.  The  expenence  of  the  last 
three  years,  and  the  experience  of  the  three  precedin.i^  years,  has  taught  us  a  lesson 
which  we  ought  never  to  forget,  as  to  the  effects  upon  the  social  condition,  the  moral 
habits,  and  the  happiness  of  the  working  classes,  of  an  abundance  of  food.  Is  it  possi- 
ble to  resist  this  conclusion  from  the  observations  that  have  been  made?  In  a  purely 
agricultural  district^  is  it  possible  to  say  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
has  any  direct  connection  with  the  ratio  of  tbe  price  of  wheat?— ^An  hon.  member : 
Yes!]  Well,  now,  I  will  demonstrate  that  it  has  not.  Observe,  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  may  not  be  soaie  increase  in  wages  when  prices  rise.  I  do  not  mean 
tu  s^  that  when  wheat  is  very  high,  there  is  not  an  occasional  increase  of  wages ; 
but  I  think  I  can  demonstrate  that  the  rate  of  wages  does  not  bear  any  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  price  of  food.  I  have  here  a  return,  and  I  will  quote  no  figures  which 
I  am  not  prepared  to  communicate  to  any  gentleman  connected  with  the  counties  to 
which  they  refer.  They  are  the  best  test  of  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  and 
communicate  information  which  may  be  relied  upon.  I  will  take  the  variations  Jn  the 
price  of  wheat  from  the  year  1837  down.  I  requested  to  have  an  account  made  up 
from  tbe  wages  actually  paid  to  agricultural  labourers  ou  particular  farms  from 
1837  to  1844  inclusive.  I  begin,  then,  with  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  for 
eight  years,  from  1837  to  1844  inclusive,  in  the  Sodbury  Union,  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester.  The  labourer  received  money  as  well  as  beer.  Here,  then,  is  an  account 
of  the  wages  for  the  summer  and  winter  weeks.  Since  1837,  the  price  of  com  has 
varied  very  much.  Why,  in  the  present  year  it  has  varied  from  45«.  Id,  to  58jr.  3d, 
1  will  read  the  price  of  wheat  since  1837  : — 


In  1837  the  price  was  53«.  lOd. 

1838   64*.    7d. 

1839  70*.    6d. 

1840 ^ 66*.    4e/. 


1841  64*.  4d. 

1842  57*.  3d. 

1843  50*.  Id. 

1844   « 51*.  2d. 


Therefore,  the  price  of  wheat  had  varied  from  70*.  Sd.  to  50*.  Id.  within  this  period 
of  eight  years.  Now,  I  dare  say  you  will  say,  as  writers  upon  political  economy  have 
already  said,  that  the  ultimate  tendency  of  wages  is  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  price 
of  food.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  b<;iieve  it.  But  I  should  like  to  know  what  con- 
solation it  would  be  to  the  poor  agricultural  labourer  to  be  told  that  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  corn  would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  his  wages  in  perhaps  a  period  of 
ten  years  ?  What  consolation  is  it  to  tell  him  in  1839,  that  although  he  paid  70s.  6d. 
a  quarter  for  his  corn,  he  might  be  able  to  purchase  it  in  1843  for  50*.  Id.,  when  it 
was  likely  there  would  be  a  close  approximation  in  the  amount  of  his  wages  within 
that  year  ?  But  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  that  tendency.  I  tell  you,  now,  what  I 
think  is  more  natural,  namely,  a  tendency  rather  to  substitute  potatoes  fur  wheat 
atnoflg^  tbe  people  of  this  country.  I  do  not  mention  this  fact  with  a  view  of  using 
any  acrimonious  language  in  reply  to  acrimonious  observations.  I  am  dealing  with 
matters  of  the  deepest  import.  The  allotment  system  has  been  much  extolled;  the 
adoption  of  which  has  been  very  extensively  recommended  from,  I  admit,  tbe  most 
benevolent  motives.  Taking  individual  cases,  the  poAse&8ion  of  small  allotments  is  no 
doubt  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  labourers.  I  believe  that  every  one  admits 
that  within  certain  limits  the  greatest  advantage  would  be  conferred  upon  the  poorer 
classes,  by  the  adoption  of  this  system.  That  it  would  give  them  great  comfort,  in* 
dependent  of  tbe  physical  advaoVage  that  they  would  derive  from  it.  It  would  also 
give  him  an  interest  in  the  soil,  a  healthful  occupation,  and  by  making  him  a  landed 
proprietor,  it  would  give  him  great  social  advantages.  But  after  all,  what  is  the 
teadency  of  such  a  system,  if  extensively  carried  out  ?  Is  it  not  to  create  a  kind  of 
Irish  peasantry,  by  the  substitution  for  their  food  of  potatoes  for  wheat  f  You 
will  find  that  tiiis  would  be  the  case — that  potatoes  would  be  sflbstituted  for  wheaten 
bread.  According,  then,  as  this  system  increases,  you  will  be  also  inci*easing  the 
dangers  probably  of  such  calamities  as  the  people  of  Ireland  are  now  suffering  under, 
although,  00  doubt,  in  a  much  more  mitigated  state.  Now  I  should  think  it  would 
be  a  retry  great  calamity  indeed  if  we  were  to  see  potatoes  used  here  instead  of 
wheftt.  I  believe  that  the  higher  the  kind  of  food  is  which  we  introduce  among  the 
labourers,  the  security  will  be  the  greater  for  their  permanent  happiness  and 
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contentment.  What  is  the  fact?  Just  io  proportion  to  the  depressed  cooditton  of  tb« 
labourers,  is  there  a  tendency  amongst  them  to  substitute  potatoes  for  wheat.  Thr 
labourer  who  has  no  allotment  must  depend  for  his  subsistence  apon  wheat  almost 
exclusively,  and,  therefore,  the  greatest  proportion  of  his  earnings  g^oes  for  the  pur- 
chase of  wheat.  The  possession  of  an  allotment  has  a  tendency,  no  doubt,  toimpuDfc 
immediately  the  condition  of  the  labourer;  bat  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  danger  of 
carrying  this  system  out  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  inducing  the  subsdlation  of 
potatoes  for  wheat.  I  have  read  the  variations  of  the  price  of  com  for  several  yesrv. 
I  will  now  refer  to  the  variations  in  the  price  of  labour.  I  do  not  mean  that  these 
quotations  are  the  total  amount  of  wages,  because  in  harvest  time  there  are  always 
some  additional  allowances  made ;  but  these  allowances  are  made  in  every  year,  » 
that  we  may  strike  these  additions  altogether  out  of  our  consideration.  In  the  union 
to  which  I  have  referred,  the  price  of  wages  averaged  in  summer  9«.,a  week,  and  h. 
for  beer.  The  total  average  per  week,  including  b^r,  for  winter  and  summer* 

In  1837  lOf.  per  week. 

1838 lU     „ 

1839  II*.     „ 

1840  lU.     „      . 


1841  11#.  perweoL 

1842  11#.  „ 

1843  10#.  ,» 

1844  10»-  ,, 


So  that  while  the  price  of  wheat  varied  from  5Qs.  Id,  to  70s,  8<f.,  the  price  of  wages 
in  the  same  union,  within  a  like  period,  varied  only  from  10*.  to  1 1#.  a  week.  From 
Blandford,  in  Dorsetshire,  we  had  this  reply : — *'  The  statement  on  the  other  side  w» 
given  me  by  four  different  yeomen.  It  is  only  the  first-rate  labourer  that  gets  9«. 
in  these  parts,  unless  at  piece-work  or  extra  times,  and  then  if  the  extra  hours  were 
reckoned  up  which  the  men  work  at  piece-work,  I  do  not  think  it  would  average  more 
than  8«.  to  9«.  with  the  best  men.** 
Now,  at  that  place  the  average  wages  were : — 

In  1837  7«.perweek. 

1838  8«. 

1839  8*. 


1838  8«.      „ 

1840  8*.      !! 


ia41  8j.  per  week. 

1842  , 8i.      „ 

1843  8«.      „ 

1844  8*.      „ 

Therefore,  whilst  the  price  of  corn  had  varied  from  70a.  StL  to51#.  l<f.,  it  wa» 
48«.  ad.  in  1836 ;  wages  have  only  varied  from  7a.  to  8#.  a  week.  There  were 
extra  earnings,  such  as  piece-work,  harvesting,  &c.,  as  I  am  aware;  but  tliose,  far 
the  reason  I  have  given,  I  do  not  reckon;  they  might  probably  amount  to  la:  more 
each  week.  That  is  the  statement  of  one  of  these  yeomen  near  BlandfonL  Another 
farmer  states  that  wages  in  1837  were  7s. ;  in  1838, 7s, ;  iS39,  Ss. ;  1840,  8a. ;  f84l, 
8«.;  1842,  Ss  ;  1843,  8«. ;  1844,  Ss. — a  variation  of  only  ]#.  in  the  rate  ^f  wage, 
notwithstanding  the  great  variation  in  the  price  of  wheat  during  the  same  pemd. 
I  will  take  the  rate  of  wages  again,  in  Cornwall :  from  the  Union  of  Bodmin  a 
person  writes — '*  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  I  beg  to  state  thai 
the  rate  of  wages  in  this  union  has  not  varied  from  1837  to  1844.  Laboaren 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiring  8«.  or  9s.  per  week  during  the  whole  of  thi) 
period.  These  who  have  had  9s,  per  week,  have  been  supplied  with  wheat  b; 
their  employers  at  Ss.  per  imperial  bushel,  and  barley  at  4a.;  wlulst  those  who  hsu 
received  8«.  per  week  have  had  to  pay  6«.  Sd.  for  wheat,  and  St.  4d.  for  barley,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  price  of  g^ln.** 

Then,  from  Barnstaple,  there  is  this  communication. — *^  I  have  inquired  of  sevenl 
farmers  residing  in  various  parts  of  this  union  the  amount  of  agricultural  was« 
during  the  years  1837  to  1844  inclusive,  and  have  ascertained  that,  in  general,  tbtf 
sum  paid  was  8#.  a  week;  some  few  farmers  gave  9s. ;  but  a  much  greater  number 
only  7s,  No  rise  or  (all  appears  to  have  taken  place  during  the  eight  years  in  ques- 
tion, except  that  iif  very  dear  seasons  some  employers  supplied  their  labourvn 
with  corn  at  a  reduced  price ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  thiuk  that  they  were  not  verr 
numerous." 

I  will  now  take  East  and  West  Suffolk;  and  first,  East  Suffolk  :—^  The  variatioD 
of  wages  in  this  neighbourhood  has  been  from  Ss.  to  lOv.  a  week  from  1835  ap  to  the 
present  time ;  and  within  that  period  the  price  of  flour  has  varied  from  1«.  Zd.  !<" 
28.  lOd.  the  stone  of  14  lbs.'' 
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Tbat  b  to  saj,  the  wages  increased  one-fiflb,  while  the  price  of  floar  had  more 
tu  doobied.  The  communication  proceeded — '*  The  supply  of  labour  is  greater 
fco  the  demand  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  price  of  labour  is,  in  fact,  what 
fc  fanner  ehooees  to  give ;  bat  he  invariably  raises  his  wages  and  lowers  them 
Wbh  the  price  of  com,  though  never  in  the  same  proportions.  Consequently 
^  poor  are  better  off  with  low  than  with  high  prices.  You  will  at  once  see 
Ait  8«.  a  weelL,  with  flour  at  Is,  3d.,  is  better  than  lOv.  a  week  with  flour 
U  it,  lOdL,  supposing  the  man's  family  to  require  from  two  to  three  stone  of 
km  weekly.** 

Nov,  that  is  the  state  of  things  in  East  Suffolk.  Next  I  will  give  you  West 
SifToIk.  The  writer  says — **  The  general  wages  paid  by  the  farmers  of  this  parish 
kite  fluctuated  from  0«.  to  lOs.  per  week;  but  tlie  men  employed  at  task  work, 
Mthas  thrashing,  &e.,  have  earned  from  U,  to  2s.  per  week  in  addition.  The 
Wifttion  in  the  rate  of  wages  has  certainly  been  caused  by  the  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  com  ;  but  when  wheat  was  selling  at  20«.  per  coomb, — [a  coomb  is  half 
li  imperial  quarter] — ^I  do  not  remember  that  wages  were  below  9s.  per  week ; 
lid  when  the  farmers  were  realizing  36s.  per  coomb,  10s.  per  week  was  generally 
tut  mount  of  wages  given.  The  result  of  my  experience  is,  therefore,  to  show 
Ail  aitboogh  wages  fluctuate,  in  trifling  degree,  with  the  price  of  com,  they  do 
M  rise  (M"  fall  in  proportion  to  such  price^  and,  therefore,  that  the  labourers  are 
fcert  off  when  the  prices  are  low/' 

There  are  occasionally  extraordinary  additions  made  to  the  labourer's  earning^,  and 
h  harvest  time  his  earnings  are  always  increased ;  but  these  additions  apply  to  all 
ytvs  alike,  and  therefore  I  have  not  reckoned  them.  Have  I  not  then  proved 
Ait  it  is  impossible  to  gainsay  that  the  present  generation — the  existing  race  of 
hkoarpTs — cannot  be  b^neflt«i  in  any  way  by  the  slow  adjustment  between  the 
piee  of  food  and  the  rate  of  wages  ?  Again,  I  say,  I  doubt  the  position  that 
il'imaiely  even  there  is  any  tendency  between  the  two  to  approximate.  But  if  I 
^ve  ibown  that  in  these  eight  years — a  long  period  in  a  labouring  man's  life — 
M  riie  at  all  in  wages  has  taken  place  proportionate  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
cijrD,  I  think  I  tiave  shown  so  far  that  the  rate  of  wages  has  no  such  connection  with 
^  prices  of  food  as  to  rise  with  them,  but  rather  directly  the  reverse.  I  think  I  have 
ncoeeded  in  demonstrating  that  the  rise  in  price  of  wheat  operates  almost  immedi- 
>(^y  in  favour  of  the  agricultural  interest.  I  put  this  to  you  in  perfect  good  faith 
uid  uooerity.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  mamtain  this  system  of  protection  much 
^gcr?  and,  above  all  things,  are  you  not  assured  that  we  cannot  maintain  the 
nminglaw  upon  the  ground  of  its  being  advantageous  to  agriculture?  Adam  Smith, 
vhose  name  has  been  so  often  mentioned  in  the  course  of  these  discussions,  tells  his 
'f^n,  and  probably  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  impartial  and  intelligent  man,  that 
t'i<  rate  of  wages  depends  upon  the  country  being  in  a  prosperous  condition.  When 
^re  is  abundance  of  capital,  large  profits,  an  active  and  healthy  condition  of  agri- 
mltore,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  then  will  the  rate  of  wages  be  high ;  and 
*bfQ  the  opposite  state  of  things  happens  to  prevail,  then  will  the  rate  of  wages 
^  in  a  depressed  state,  and  the  working  classes  reduced  to  comparative  poverty, 
^cral  proaperitv,  and  not  legal  enactments,  produce  a  practical  effect  upon  the 
'^^  of  wages,  tt  is  by  removing  restrictions  on  manufactures  and  commerce  that 
!o«  create  a  demand  for  labour,  and  not  by  raising  the  price  of  food.  Make  the 
«<L*{enuee  of  mankind  difficult  of  attainment,  and  you  take  a  guarantee  against  the 
n»  of  wages.  But  remove  restrictions  upon  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
vverte->pass  this  measure— and  then  you  at  least  save  yourselves  from  the  necessity 
lod  the  odium  of  constant  interference  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  supply  of 
M.  And  what  is  it  tHat  you  relinquish  ?  Well,  I  could  prove  to  you,  by  returns 
^Q  different  parts  of  the  country,  not  such  as  my  right  hon.  friend  read  to  you, 
ibwiog  to  you  the  extent  of  disease  and  distress,  that  there  has  been  at  least  no 
pioic  in  the  price  of  food.  I  can  adduce  instances  to  you  which  would  demonstrate 
tJii»— I  can  point  to  eleven  fanub  in  Roxburgh  that  have  become  vacant  since  this 
^Hsure  was  proposed,  and  in  every  one  of  these  cases  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
^t—I  can  prove  to  you  that  enormous  prices  have  been  given  for  land  in  Scotland, 
^  (hit  where  there  is  great  capital  and  f>kill,  there  is  no  apprehension  entertained 
**  to  the  consequences  of  this  measure.    Even  in  Lincolnshire  I  can  show  you  that 
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farms  have  been  let  at  an  increased  rent.  I  might,  too,  take  the  different  countie«« 
and  show  you  that  where  there  is  the  most  agriciiltaral  skill  there  is  the  least  alamsi 
felt,  and  there  is  the  greater  tendency  to  take  farms  at  an  increased  rent.  Would 
you  then,  I  ask,  have  a  law  maintained  for  bad  farming  and  insufficient  capital — that 
for  them  protection  should  be  permanent;  whereas  for  good  farming  and  competeat 
skill  protection  should  not  be  required  ?  I  ask  you,  could  such  a  law  be  justified  ?  it  b 
my  firm  belief  that  no  general  injury  would  follow  from  this  measure*  There  may  be. 
of  course,  individual  eases  of  suftering.  There  will,  and  there  most  be,  the  safferiog 
of  property  which  is  encumbered  with  tenants  having  insufficient  capital.  There 
may  be  these  individual  cases ;  but  it  would  be  most  unfair  from  these  to  draw  aa  infer- 
ence  against  a  general  law.  But,  admitting  these  few  cases,  let  us  compare  the  vi- 
vantages  which  you  will  have  in  the  security  against  ruinously  high  prieea  for  food; 
and  there  will  be  to  yon  the  advantage  and  the  comfort  that  you  will  not  be  responsi- 
ble for  that  high  price  in  times  of  scarcity  of  food — that  these  afflietions  will  be  the 
results  of  the  operations  of  nature  and  not  of  human  laws.  Leave  trade  free,  aD<1 
you  will  not  be  held  responsible  for  untoward  events  over  which  we  have  not,  and  of 
necessity  cannot,  exercise  any  control.  Looking,  then,  at  the  compensation  wbicb 
this  measure  furnishes ;  I  do  not  mean  compensation  in  the  way  of  small  equivalents 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  refer  to  the  security  and  the  permanency  of  the  law — looking 
to  the  advantages  which  the  change  now  proposed  must  confer  upon  the  labonrer— 
looking  to  the  benefits  it  will  confer  upon  yourselves ;  I  mean  not  merely  the  more 
obvious  advantages  likely  to  arise  to  your  estates,  but  the  less  evident  efleeta  on  the  im- 
provement of  your  position — seeing  that  yoit  will  be  elevated  by  making  tbis  cooces- 
sion — I  think  I  am  not  acting  as  the  enemy  of  that  interest,  with  which  my  own  is  $o 
intimately  connected,  when  1  recommend  this  bill  to  the  acceptance  of  the  House.  I 
repeat,  that  that  which  1  advise  is  for  the  true  interests  of  every  class,  lask  joo, 
do  you  feel  secure  ?  and  if  you  foresee  that  the  present  system  cannot  long  bemato- 
tained,  why  will  you  not  take  advantage  of  a  favourable  time  for  efiecting  a  change 
that  very  soon  must  come  f  You  say  that  the  present  time  is  one  of  prosperity,  Is 
not  that  a  most  powerful  reason  for  making  this  concession  P  At  the  present  moment 
you  are  free  agents.  An  hon.  member  said,  that  there  was  nothing  to  apprehend  this 
year,  nor  anything  next  year.  Then  yon  will  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  you 
are  safe  for  more  than  two  years.  Can  there  be  a  better  proof  that  the  present  n 
not  an  unfavourable  moment  for  effecting  the  alteration  wliich  this  measure  is  intend 
ed  to  accomplish  ?  Again  I  ask  you  how  long  do  you  think  you  can  maintain  the 
system  of  protection  P  I  know,  and  we  all  know,  that  it  cannot  be  made  permanesi 
consistently  with  that  degree  of  good-will  and  harmony  without  which  a  nation  cam- 
not  be  happy  or  prosperous.  No  doubt  the  immediate  cause  of  this  meaanre  is  the 
sad  calamity  which  has  befallen  Ireland.  It  has  forced  upon  you  the  considentioa 
of  the  corn  question.  Out  suppose  that  you  suspended  the  Corn-laws,  what  couU 
you  have  done  when  the  time  of  suspension  was  at  an  end  f  I  have  not  overlooked  tbe 
circumstance  that,  respecting  this  bill  it  has  been  said  to  •be  a  good  politics! 
niriuueu  vre  on  my  part.  The  letter  of  the  noble  lord,  tbe  member  for  London,  has  bera 
lU'scribed  as  a  good  political  manceuvre  on  his  part.  Now,  I  ask  what  possible 
advantage  can  a  bill  liite  this  confer  upon  me  as  an  individual  ?  I  know  that  1  hite  | 
been  taunted,  and  have  more  than  once  been  told,  that  my  days  as  a  minister  arv 
numbered.  But  I  have  introduced  this  measure,  not  for  the  purpose  of  proloegiDfc 
my  ministerial  existence,  but  for  the  purpose  of  averting  a  great  national  ealamitf, 
and  fur  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  great  public  interest.  I  am  quite  aware  of  tbe 
fact  that  more  than  once  I  have  been  asked  how  long  T  con  reckon  upon  the  aofport 
ot  those  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  without  whose  votes  1  cnu|d  not  hope  to  eanr  tlit 
bill  through  the  House— how  long,  in  fact,  lean  reckon  upon  enjoying  their  support 
with  respect  to  other  subjects  ?  1  know,  as  well  as  those  who  taunt  me,  that  I  bsve 
nut  any  right  to  the  sup|)ort  or  confidence  of  those  hon.  members.  I  acknowIed|re. 
and  1  admit  that  acknowledgment  with  perfect  sincerity  and  plainnesa,  that  they 
have  supported  me  in  passing  this  measure,  if  it  will  pass  into  a  law.  I  do  not  m« 
this  as  a  private  man— I  do  not  on  private  grounds  attach  importance  to  it ;  but  1 
feel  and  acknowledge  every  proper  obligation  to  them  as  a  public  man,  for  the  sap- 
port  which  they  have  g^ven  to  this  measure,  and  for  studiously  avoiding  erefytbiot: 
calculated  to  create  embarrassment  to  its  progress;  bat  tuea  our  difibmces  rBas.c 
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tbc  same.  I  have,  8ir,  no  ri^ht  to  claim  their  support  nor  their  protection,  nor,  I 
will  fairly  admit,  shall  1  seek  it,  by  departing  in  the  slightest  degree  from  that  course 
which  my  public  duty  may  urge  me  to  adopt.  If  this  measure  pass,  our  temporary 
cnnoection  is  at  an  end  ;  but  I  have  uot  the  slightest  right  to  expect  support  or  for- 
bearance from  them  ;  still  less  have  I,  afler  the  declarations  that  have  been  made,  a 
ri^ht  to  expect  forbearance  or  support  from  this  side  of  the  House.  Well  then,  that 
being  the  case,  it  being  the  fact  that  there  are  but  112  members  to  support  me,  then 
1  may  be  asked  what  great  measure  of  national  policy  I  can  expect  to  pursue  with 
these  11*2  members,  crmstituting  as  they  do  but  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  I  am  not,  T  say,  surprised  to  hear  hon.  members  predict  that 
my  tenure  of  power  is  short.  But  let  us  pass  this  measure,  and  while  it  is  in  pro- 
gress let  me  request  of  you  to  suspend  your  indignation.  This  measure  being  once 
passed,  you  on  this  side  and  on  that  side  of  the  House  may  adopt  whatever  measures 

rm  think  proper  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  my  political  existence.  I  assure  you 
deplore  the  loss  of  your  confidence  much  more  than  I  shall  deplore  the  loss  of  po- 
litical  power.  The  accusations  which  you  prefer  against  mc  are  on  this  account 
harmless,  because  I  feel  that  they  are  unjust.  Every  man  has  within  his  own  bosom 
and  conscience  the  scales  which  determine  the  real  weight  of  reproach ;  and  if  1  had 
acted  from  any  corrupt  or  unworthy  motives,  one-tenth  part  of  the  accusations  you 
have  levelled  against  me  would  have  been  fatal  to  my  peace  and  my  existence.  You 
may  think  that  we  took  too  great  precautions  against  Irish  famine  in  the  month  of 
November.  You  are  mistaken.  Events  will  prove  that  those  precautions  were  not 
superfluous ;  but  even  if  they  had  been,  as  our  motive  was  to  rescue  a  whole  people 
from  the  calamity  of  possible' famine,  and  consequent  disease,  I  should  be  easy  under 
tlie  aecnsation.  I  do  not  say  whether  this  measure  will  be  effectual  for  that  or  not. 
I  >peak  only  of  the  motive.  What  weight  would  your  accusation  have,  then,  even  if 
the  precautions  be  superfluous  ?  I,  with  the  information  we  had,  and  the  prospects 
which  were  before  us,  repeat  the  accusation  that  we  took  superfluous  precautions ; 
and  I  Will  reply,  as  Mr.  Burke  did,  when  labouring  under  similar  obloquy,  and  in 
circumstances  not  dissimilar : — **  In  every  accident  in  life,  in  pain,  in  sickness,  in  de- 
pression, in  distress,  I  called  to  mind  that  accusation  ;  and  was  comforted.**  No, 
oever!~no  reproach  will  attach  to  me  even  if  it  be  proved  that  our  precautions  were 
superfluous.  Before  the  month  of  July — [Opposition  :  May] — it  will  be  established 
to  the  conviction  of  every  man,  that  the  precautions  we  took  were  not  superfluousi 
and  that  our  motives  were  not  impure.  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  temporary  measure; 
1  am  speaking  of  a  permanent  measure.  When  I  do  fall,  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction 
of  reflecting  that  I  do  not  fall  because  I  have  shown  subservience  to  a  party.  I  shall 
not  fall  because  I  preferred  the  interests  of  party  to  the  general  interests  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  I  shall  carry  with  me  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting,  that  during  the 
ourecof  my  official  career,  my  object  has  been  to  mitigate  monopoly,  to  increase  the 
demand  for  industry,  to  remove  restrictions  upon  commerce,  to  equalize  the  burden 
of  taxation,  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  who  labour. 
Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed. 


VICTORY  OF  ALIWAL. 
Afbil2,  1846. 

SmRoBBvr  Pbbi.  spoke  as  follows:  I  am  enabled,  I  will  not  say  through  the 
eoortesy,  but  the  public  spirit  and  generous  feeling  of  many  members  who  had 
niotioDs  entitled  to  precedence  over  mine,  to  bring  forward  that  of  which  I  gave 
B|^ce  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  our  recent  successes  in  India. 
'i'hat  motion,  interposed  as  it  is  between  discussions  of  great  political  importance, 
^iag  to  mnch  eager  and  even  angry  controversy,  and  to  serious  differences  of 
opinion,  will,  I  know  from  past  experience,  obtain  the  hearty  and  unanimous  con- 
enrrence  of  this  House.  That  motion  will  unite  the  representatives  of  a  great  empire, 
P^ood  of  its  military  glory,  in  acknowledging  in  the  first  place  the  protecting  hand 
of  Almighty  Ood  toe  giver  of  all  victory,  and  in -then  expressing  their  exultation 
that  new  examples  of  heroism  have  maintained  and  exalted  the  military  character  of 
l^r  cottiiiry.    That  motion  will  enable  us  to  pay  a  tribute  of  cordial  and  grateful 
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acknowledgment  to  the  generals,  to  the  officers,  and  to  the  men,  who  have  adiwred 
signal  victories  in  a  far  distant  land.     It  will  enable  us  also  to  mingle  with  (he 
admiration  of  valour  the  expression  of  a  manly  but  heartfelt  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
the  ^*  unretiirning  brave,*'  who  have  sacrificed,  willingly  sacrificed,  their  lives,  in  the 
defence  of  their  country's  interests,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  their  country's  hooour. 
-The  resolutions  I  shall  propose  will  convey  the  thanks  of  this  House,  for  spleodiH 
victories  achieved  within  a  very  limited  period,  and  within  a  very  limited  space;  but 
I  have  felt  it  my  duty  not  to  incorporate  our  acknowledgments  for  these  triumphs 
in  a  single  resolution,  but  to  reserve  to  each  triumph  the  separate  recognition  sojusdy 
due  to  it.     It  will  have  been  my  good  fortune  since  the  month  of  February,  IM, 
on  five  distinct  occasions,  to  propose  that  the  thanks  of  the  commons  of  EngUni 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  armies,  European  and  native,  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  Crown  in  India.     Including,  indeed,  the  vote  on  the  glorious  terminatioo  of  the 
Chinese  war,  on  six  different  occasions,  will  the  thanks  of  thia  House  have  bc«a 
awarded.     The  repetition  of  these  votes  tends  in  no  degree  to  dim  or  disparage  their 
value.     National  gratitude  must  keep  pace  with  natif>nal  glory ;  and  every  fresh 
achievement  adds  new  value  to  the  rewani  we  confer  on  skill  and  valour  by  the  public 
acknowledgment  of  our  gratitude.     I  intend,   therefore,  to  submit  two  sep&nte 
motions:  one,  acknowledging  the  distinguished  services  of  Sir  Henry  Smith,  and  of 
the  division  of  the  army  under  his  command,  for  the  battle  of  Aliwal;  and  the  other, 
conveying  an  equal  acknowledgment  for  the  glorious  serviced  of  the  army  under  tbe 
immediate  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough.     Since  the  termination  of  those  battle 
which  have  alreadv  entitled  the  Indian  army  to  the  thanks  of  parliament,  (tbe  bftttla 
of  Moodkee  and  Ferozeshah,)  the  enemy  with  whom  we  had  to  contend  has  dis- 
played, through  a  scries  of  operations,  great  military  skill,  and  that  character  ftjr 
undaunted  bravery  for  which  they  are  justly  distinguished.     Notwithstanding  thi 
reverses  they  met  with  on  the  18th  and  21st  of  December,  they  appeared  withoot 
delay  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej  in  considerable  force,  protected  by  a  powerful 
artillery,  near  the  ford  of  Hurekee.     They  established  on  the  right  bank  of  tberiter 
a  large  army,  retaining  possession  of  a  bridge,  over  which  they  passed  from  the  oortb 
bank  of  the  Sutlej  to  the  south;  they  established  also  a  Ute  de  ponton  the  left  baoL 
and  entrenched  on  that  bank  a  force  which  by  constant  accessions  at  last  toclDd«l 
not  less  than  35,000  men,  supported  by  about  seventy  pieces  of  cannon.    The 
artillery  was  of  beautiful  workmanship,  and  of  heavy  calibre.    Not  only  did  the 
enemy  establish  that  large  armv  and  plant  that  artillery  in  the  face  of  the  Bntt^h 
troops  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  but  they  despatched  a  force  of  not  fewer  than  20.^'^ 
men,  conducted  with  the  utmost  skill  and  courage,  towards  the  city  of  Loodtanx 
from  which  our  forces  had  been  at  first  withdrawn  in  order  to  assist  in  the  btt(>i 
of  Moodkee  and  Ferozeshah.     They  adopted  this  operation,  not  merely  for  ii.e 
purpose  of  occupying  the  city  of  Loodiana,  but  for  the  purpose  of  threatening  u 
tnrerrupt  our  communication  with  Delhi,  and  to  intercept  the  arrival  of  our  artillert 
by  the  road  of  Bussean.     It  was  in  order  to  prevent  the  success  of  this  skilfal  ni 
danoferous  enterprise,  that  Sir  Henry  Smith  was  detached  by  Sir  Hugh  (}oagh  acd 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge — greatly  weakening  the  foree  retained  in  front  of  the  main  boij 
of  the  Sikli  army.     It  was  necessary,  however,  to  do  this,  in  order  to  defeat  the  hf- 
midahle  body  which  crossed  the  river  from  Philloor  in  order  to  intercept  oarcomno- 
nication,  and  if  possible  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ferozepore  to  Loodiana.     It  was  intended,  before  Sir  Henry  Smith  attacked  tbe 
army  under  the  Sikh  chief,  composed  of  not  less  than  24,000  men,  supported  br 
about  sixty  pieces  of  artilleir,  that  he  should  effect  a  junction  with  the  British  troop) 
at  Loodiana  under  Major  Goldbv,  and  with  another  body  of  men  sent  to  reiofont 
him  under  Colonel  Wheeler.     The  House  is  aware  that  the  junction  was  nltima'eiT 
effected;  and  that  Sir  Henry  Smith  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  theforrf 
from  Loodiana,  and  of  that  under  Colonel  Wheeler.     A  desperate  action  was  aftt?- 
wards  fought  by  the  division  under  Sir  Henry  Smith,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
utter  discomfiture  of  the  enemy,  the  capture  of  all  his  guns,  the  diaorganizatioo  r 
his  whole  army,  and  the  flight  of  that  army  across  the  Sutlej,  after  the  severest  \n^ 
These  operations  are  described  with  such  precision — are  detailed  with  such  fuloea 
and  beautiful  clearness — ami  must  be  so  familiar  to  all  whom  I  address,  that  I  v.il 
not  weaken  the  effect  of  their  perusal  by  attempting  to  go  over  the  amie  groiiflit. 
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rbe  hmnd  that  held  the  pen,  used  it  with  tbo  same  success  with  which  it  had  wielded 

be  sword.     I  have  yet  adverted  only  to  the  successes  of  Sir  Henry  Smith;  now  I 

rill  speak,  and  speak  with  confidence,  and  speak  to  bis  honour,  of  interruptions  and 

:beckd  to  that  success.    There  cannot  but  be  vicissitudes  in  the  operations  of  war; 

lod  that  man  is  to  be  honoured,  who  recovers  from  temporary  difficulties  and  dis- 

ippuiDtments,  and  thus  adds  brightness  to  the  glory  of  his  achievements.    I  wish, 

bereforet  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  the  merits  and  services  of  Sir  Henry  Smith,  to 

Hvsent  to  the  House  some  occurrences  that  preceded  the  battle  in  which  he  was  so 

minently  successful — I  wish  to  present,  from  reports  only  recently  received,  an 

t£tonnt  of  the  difficulties  and  disappointments  he  encountered  with  the  same  spirit 

md  constancy  which  he  displayed  in  victory;  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  entitle  him 

A  equal  applause.    The  great  battle  of  Aliwal  was  fought  on  the  28th  of  January; 

but  earlier  in  that  month  Sir  Henry  Smith  had  sustained  what  some  might  have 

soosidered  a  reverse.     I  allude  to  a  period  before  his  junction  with  Colonel  Wheeler, 

iod  with  the  five  regiments  from  Londiaoa.    In  the  absence  of  all  Intelligence  he 

^countered  the  enemy;  and  but  for  his  eminent  skill  and  resolute  valour,  might 

hsve  been  exposed  to  serious  hazard.    Let  me  state  in  what  manner  he  extricated 

bimself.     Writing  to  Sir  Hugh  Gough  on  the  21st,  just  after  he  had  succeeded  in 

relieving  Loodiaoa,  he  said  that  he  had  accomplished  that  object,  but  under  circnm- 

rtsDces  not  quite  so  fortunate  as  he  desired  ;  and  he  used  these  expressions : — "  When 

«ilhin  a  mile  and  a  half  to  my  left  of  Buddowal,  moving  parallel  with  my  column 

(wtiicb  was  right  in  front  ready  to  wheel  into  lineX  and  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 

iaterrupting  my  advance,  I  saw  the  enemy.    Nothing  could  be  stronger  for  the 

esemy  than  the  continued  line  of  villages  which  were  in  his  front*  ,  He  was  moving 

^  roads,  while  I  was  moving  over  very  heavy  sand  beds.     He  was  in  advance  far 

bevood,  OD  my  right  flank;  so  far  did  he  extend,  and  so.  numerous  did  he  show  his 

'iifjiotry  and  guns,  and  so  well  chosen  for  htm  was  the  line  of  villages,  that  with  my 

((>ite  he  was  not  to  be  assailed ;  and  he  opened  a  furious  cannonade  of  from  thirty- 

five  to  forty  guns  of  very  large  calibre,  and,  as  usual^  right  well  served.     My  object 

betog  to  unite  myself  with  the  force  from  Loodiana,  which  every  moment  I  expected 

to  Appear  in  sight — for  it  was  nine  o'clock — I  moved  parallel  with  the  enemy, 

rcsolriog  to  attack  the  moment  the  Loodiana  troops  reached  me.     He,  however,  so 

pressed  upon  me,  that  I  opened  in  one  body  my  eleven  guns  upon  him  with  con- 

^erable  effect,  and  moved  up  the  3 1st,  and  was  preparing  to  form  line  upon  this 

foment,  when  the  enemy  most  rapidly  formed  a  line  of  seven  regiments,  with  their 

^a^  between,  at  right  angles  with  the  line  I  was  about  to  attack,  while  a  consider- 

^le  force  was  movine  round  my  right  and  front.     Thus  enveloped,  and  overwhelmed 

by  oumbers,  and  such  a  superiority  of  guns,  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  throw  back 

^y  Hoe  on  its  right,  which  represented  a  small  line  on  the  hypothenuse  of  a  triangle.*' 

That  is  to  say,  the  two  divisions  of  the  enemy  formed  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  Sir 

^eory  Smith  and  his  force  being  placed  between  them  on  a  shorter  line,  and  nearer 

^  centre  than  the  remaining  side  of  the  triangle.    He  goes  on  as  follows: — ^'  The 

enemy  thus  outflanked  me  and  my  whole  force.     I  therefore  gradually  withdrew 

^J  infantry  in  echellon  of  battalions,  the  cavalry  in  echellon  of  squadrons,  in  the 

<^i«etion  of  Loodiana,  momentarily  expecting  to  see  the  approach  of  that  force — viz., 

''oe  regiment  of  cavalry^  five  guns,  and  four  regiments  of  infantry,  when  I  would 

^>ve  made  a  vigoroua  attack.     The  ground  was  very  deep  and  san<j(y,  and  therefore 

^^y  difficult  to  move  on.    The  enemy  continued  to  nfiave  on  as  described  for  upwards 

^M  hour,  and  until  I  knew  the  Loodiana  force  was  moviivg  not  a  musket  was  fired. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  steadiness  of  the  troops.    The  line  was  thrown  back, 

uoder  this  cannonade,  as  if  on  parade,  native  as  well  as  British,  and  the  movements 

of  the  cavalay,  under  Brigadier  Cureton,  were,  without  any  exception,  the  most 

P^eet  thing  I  ever  saw,  and  which  I  cannot  describe." 

8o  fiir  from  withholding  this  narrative  of  his  extrication  from  his  difficulties,  I 
thiols  it  only  adds  to  the  proofs  of  his  skill  and  valour,  and  illustrates  his  high 
^Urseter  as  a  commander.  Haviqg  been  disappointed  in  effecting  bis  junction  with 
tbe  troops  from  Loodiana,  and  those  expected  to  arrive  under  Colonel  Wheeler,  ha 
fxtrieated  himself  from  his  formidable  embarrassment  with  consummate  coolness  and 
jodg^ent.  Instead  of  desponding  under  his  temporary  disappointment,  he  was  able 
to  direct  all  hit  energies  to  the  entire  discomfiture  of  the  enemy  only  a  few  days 
800-VoL.lV. 
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aftervrards.    Of  the  battle  itself  I  wilt  Dot  speak ;  the  Tictory  was  complete,  and  U 
has  been  so  admirably  described  by  tlte  illustrious  commander,  that  I  will  not  wnken 
the  eflRect  of  his  narrative.     And  is  this  victory  his  only  title  to  our  aeknowledgineat? 
What  have  been  the  services  of  this  gallant  officer  P    These  recent  events  have  given 
new  lustre  to  his  preceding  career.  It  is  one  of  unusual  distinction.  Sir  Hemy  Smith 
was  at  the  capture  of  Monte  Video — at  the  attack  upon  Buenos  Ayres ;  he  serred 
during  the  first  campaigns  of  the  Peninsular  war,  from  the  battle  of  Vimeira  to  that 
of  Corunna.     He  was  at  the  battles  of  Sabaga)  and  Fueotes  d'Onor,  at  the  sicgn  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badaios,  at  the  battles  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Orth^  the 
Pyrenees,  and  Toulouse.     He  was  at  Washington  and  at  New  Orleans,  and  finally  be 
was  at  Waterloo.    What  a  series  of  noble  services — and  how  rejoiced  I  am  that  there 
should  be  an  opportunity,  through  this  new  and  signal  victory,  of  bringing  before  the 
gladdened  eyes  of  a  grateful  countnr  a  long  life  of  military  exertion,  and  an  ui- 
broken  series  of  military  honours  I  After  he  had  achieved  that  success  for  which  we  are 
about  to  give  him  our  special  thanks — after  he  had  driven  back  the  enemy  across  t).e 
SutleJ,  he  instantly  returned  to  rejoin  his  commanding-otficer.  Sir  Hugh  Gongfa.  He 
arrived  at  head-quarters  on  the  8th  February,  two  days  before  the  decisive  victorr 
gained  by  the  forces  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough  and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge.     He  took, 
therefore,  a  distinguished  part  in  the  battle  of  Sobraon.     Bnt  for  his  services  in  the 
victory  of  the  28th  of  January,  I  propose  that  there  should  be  a  distinct  and  sepanif 
vote— -distinct  and  separate  from  that  which  I  shall  recommend  for  that  not  more 
glorious,  though  perhaps  yet  more  important  and  decisive  achievement,  accompli$hed 
at  a  later  date  by  the  whole  British  army.     I  say  I  will  not  weaken  the  etfisct  of  the 
recital  of  the  particulars  of  that  second  battle  and  victory,  as  detailed  in  the  despatchei 
of  the  gallant  officers  in  command,  by  attempting  what  must  be  in  comparison  a  poor 
and  inefficient  narrative.     I  will  do  the  members  of  this  Hourse,  the  fellow  country- 
men  of  these  distingiiished  officers,  the  justice  to  believe  that  they  are  familiar  with 
all  the  details  of  these  signal  exploits.    Let  us  not  forget,  in  commemorating  lb 
valour  of  our  own  countrymen,  to  give  due  praise  to  the  skill  and  bravevy  of  oor 
defeated  enemy.    After  our  successes  over  them  on  the  18th  and  21st  Deeenber. 
they  so  far  recovered  from  their  disasters,  that,  undaunted,  they  met  on  the  ML 
dfter  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  the  whole  force  of  the  British  army.     Sir  Ueorr 
Hardinge,  speaking  of  their  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  says,  *^  Snch  was  tb 
bravery  of  the  enemy,  that  being  defeated  they  walked  away,  and;  in  the  middle  cf 
the  river,  disdained  to  ask  for  quarter."    But  I  will  not  enter  into  particalan—fcr 
every  man  who  hears  me  is  master  of  the  details  of  the  battle  fought  on  the  lOih 
February ;  he  is  aware  that  the  well-appointed  army  of  the  Sikhs  suffered  a  complete 
and  a  signal  discomfiture ;  that  their  loss  was  enormous ;  that,  after  the  cxkibitioi 
of  great  valour,  they  were  driven  across  the  Sutlej ;  and  that  the  Britiah  amrr. 
crossing  at  the  Sutlej  near  Ferozepore,  as  well  as  at  the  point  where  the  battle  n^ 
fought,  united  its  forces  and  marched  together  towards  the  capital  of  the  Sikh 
territory.    All  this  was  accomplished  in  a  period  not  exceeding  eight  weeks  frtms 
the  day  on  which  the  first  incursion  of  the  enemy  took  place ;  and  during  that  period 
of  eight  weeks  the  enemy  was  triumphantly  defeated  wherever  he  was  encountered 
Every  gim  which  the  Sikhs  had  brought  to  bear  on  onr  troopa  was  captored ;  t»> 
after  a  series  of  decisive  victories,  we  now  probably  occupy  the  capital  dty  nf  de 
Punjaub.    I  believe  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  foroe  engaged  cos- 
sisted  of  Europeans;  and  the  example  which  those  Earopeans  set  was  woflhvif 
being  followed  by  the  native  soldiers.     They  did  follow  it— «nd  on  eveiy  oeeasnx 
during  the  four  successive  and  desperate  conflicts  in  which  they  were  engaged,  w 
the  honour  of  the  British  name  worthily  sustained  by  the  commanders,  the  oflBce's 
and  the  men.    The  victory,  this  succession  of  victories,  has  been  intermpCed  by  rc 
single  failure;  it  was  unsullied  by  any  impntation  on  onr  arms  and  character.    We 
have  not  been  influenced  by  a  grasping  spirit  of  aggrandizement — we  have  atmfdr 
repdled  an  attack  made  upon  us  in  a  time  of  profound  peace — all  national  engag^ 
ments  on  our  part  having  been  faithfully  kept,  there  not  having  been  a  preteart,  trri 
in  the  shape  of  justifiable  preparation  and  defence,  for  the  ag^:re8sion  that  was  mar? 
upon  us.  Those  l^kh  chiefs  with  whom  we  have  had  commnnication  ihiee  Ihedefn: 
of  the  enemy,  who  disavow  any  participation  in  his  perfidy,  and  profess  to  diaappnri* 
of  it,  have  frankly  acknowledged  the  object  they  bad  in  view.    Bjr  tfaeir  poweriif 
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ntiUeiy;  tod  bjr  their  formidable  infantry  and  cavalry,  tbey  thougbt  to  overpower 
rhe  two  detachments  of  the  British  forces  stationed  at  the  extremities  of  the  frontier 
iiDe— Feffosepore  and  Loodiana ;  having  overpowered  them,  they  intended  to  march 
at  once  to  Delhi,  and  hoped  by  their  success  to  shake  the  allegiance  of  our  Indian 
soldiery.  That  was  the  avowed  object  they  bad  in  view.  It  was  admitted  that 
there  was  no  excuse  for  this  aggression  from  any  proceedings  on  our  part ;  we  had 
been  guilty  of  no  breach  of  treaty,  and  had  done  nothing  that  could  justify  hostility. 
The  suBe  persons  admitted  also,  that  they  should  derive  consolation  even  from  the 
(kilure  of  a  rebellious  and  mutinous  army — that  the  next  best  thing  to  victory  would 
be  a  defeat,  since  it  would  lead  to  the  dispersion  and  annihilation  of  a  force  whicli 
it  was  impossible  to  control.  For  success  so  gained,  and  for  triumph  in  a  conflict  so 
QfiproToked,  I  think  there  will  be  but  one  universal  and  unanimous  expression  of 
gratitnde  within  these  walls.  There  is  much  to  adorn  and  nothing  to  sully  our 
victory ;  and  I  do  hope  that,  now  it  has  been  achieved,  it  will  give  lasting  peace  to 
India ;  that  a  general  conviction  will  be  felt  of  our  power — a  conviction  of  the  supe- 
riority of  Britbh  arms,  that  will  ensure  a  long  enjoyment  of  tranquillity  to  that 
eountiy.  I  trust  that  this  may  be  our  last  battle,  and  that  hereafter  we  may  be 
enabled  to  direct  our  undivided  attention  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  our 
Indian  fellow- subjects,  and  the  improvement  of  the  natural  resources  of  our  Indian 
nnfiire.  In  that  anticipation  the  House  will,  I  am  sure,  permit  me  to  refer  to  some 
drcomstances  which  may  well  fill  our  hearts  with  joy  and  exultation.  The  two 
Widers  of  oar  victorious  army,  tbe  Governor-general  and  the  Commander-in-chief, 
have  thronghont  these  operations  set  an  example  of  cordia]  concert  and  union — an 
vtter  forgetfalness  of  themselves,  to  which  the  happy  result  is  greatly  to  be  attri- 
buted. All  matters  of  punctilio  were  sacrificed.and  Sir  Heiiry  liardinge  consented 
to  serve  as  second  in  command.  On  the  other  band,  there  was  not  a  suggestion 
o&red  by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  which  was  not  thankfully  accepted  by  Sir  Hugh 
Gougfa.  Hoping,  as  1  have  said,  that  this  may  be  the  last  occasion  on  which  I  shall 
have  to  perform  the  gratifying  duty  of  proposing  a  public  acknowledgment  for  vie* 
tnry,  and  a  public  expression  of  admiration  for  the  high  qualities  of  our  illustrious 
countrymen,  I  will,  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  refer  to  a  document,  not  of 
a  pablie  eharacter,  that  has  been  put  into  my  hand  since  I  entered  the  House  this . 
evening — it  is  a  letter  from  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  which  was  never  intended  to  meet  the 
pablie  eye;  but  it  does  him  so  much  honour,  that  I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure 
of  reading  it.  He  says : — ^*  It  is  now  with  pride  and  with  pleasure  I  enclose  you  a 
copy  of  my  despatch,  detailing  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  decisive  victories  upon 
ncord — ^tbe  Waterloo  of  India.  I  have  entered  so  fully  both  into  detail  and  cnm- 
oeodation  in  my  despatch  to  the  Goveraor-general,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  eokrge  upon  a  subject  embracing  tbe  warmest  feelings  of  my  heart.  Policy, 
however,  'precluded  me  publicly  recording  my  sentiments  on  the  splendid  gallantry 
of  oor  fidJen  foe,  or  to  record  the  acta  of  heroism  displayed,  not  only  individually, 
bat  almost  oolleetively,  by  the  Sikh  sirdars  and  army ;  and  I  declare,  were  it  not 
from  a  deep  conviction  that  my  country's  good  required  the  sacrifice,  I  could  have 
wept  to  have  witnessed  the  fearful  slaughter  of  so  devoted  a  body  of  men.  Never, 
in  tbe  page  of  military  history,  has  the  hand  of  an  all-wise  Being  been  so  signally 
msaifested :  to  Himv  therefore,  be  the  glory ;  we,  as  his  instruments,  feel  the  pride. 
Bat  I  cannot  pass  over — I  cannot  too  strongly  record  —facts  which,  whilst  they  add 
lostre^to  the  native  army,  afford  to  me,  as  its  head,  inexpressible  pride  and  pleasure. 
For  upwards  of  a  month,  when  the  two  armies  were  close  in  front  of  one  another, 
aotwitfastandioff  the  numerous  temptations  held  out  to  our  sepoys  by  men  of  their 
owD  eoloar  aod  religion ;  namely,  greatly  increased  pay,  from  seven  to  twelve  rupees 
a  month,  and  immediate  promotion,  I  had  but  three  desertions  from  this  large  force. 
Nor  shoidd  I  omit  to  mention,  as  a  proof  of  the  high  state  of  discipline  of  this  splen- 
did army,  that  trade  has  been  carried  on  unreservedly  since  we  crossed  the  Sutlej  in 
the  several  Sikh  towns  around  whieh  our  divisions  have  been  necessarily  placed  for 
the  proemianee  of  water,  and  the  same  confidence  has  been  shown  as  tnough  we 
were  in  one  of  onr  long*established  provinces." 

Tbe  example  set  by  two  gallant  commanders,  of  disregarding  military  punctilio, 
aad  looking  exclusively  to  their  country *s  honour  and  to  the  safety  of  the  army,  told, 
u  might  mitiiraUy  be  expected,  on  those  placed  under  their  orders.    Sir  Hugh 
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Goagh  speaks  of  an  officer  who  joined  only  the  night  before  the  battle,  and  pars  him 
a  tribute  which  I  am  proud  to  mention.    This  officer  (Brigaiiier  IrTine)  bad  made 
every  exertion  to  join  the  army,  in  the  hope  of  being  placed  in  the  promiDent  staiioa 
to  which,  by  his  rank,  he  was  entitled ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  he  arrived  only  the 
night  before  the  battle.    The  command  would  naturally  have  devolved  upon  him, 
but  he  declined  to  assume  it,  in  order  that  all  the  credit  might  attach  to  the  officer 
who  in  point  of  rank  was  inferior,  but  who  had  superintended  the  preparations  Tir 
the  coming  action.     While  we  are  bestowing  due  praise  on  such  devotion  to  public 
duty,  let  us  not  forget  the  example  that  had  been  set  by  the  Governor-general  and 
Commander-in-<shief.    That  example  had,  no  doubt,  influenced  the  conduet  of  otb«r 
brave  and  honourable  men,  who  were  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice,  not  of  mere 
personal  interest,  for  that  they  disregarded,  but  of  that  which  was  really  dear  to 
them,  the  opportunity  of  personal  distinction.     I  am  sure  the  House  will  permit  me, 
among  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  surviving  conquerors,  to  mingle  soooe  of  dei^> 
regpret  at  the  loss  we  have  sustained.     On  the  former  occasion  I  had  to  lament  tW 
sacrifice  of  life,  and  1  met  with  universal  and  generous  sympathy;  I  had  to  condole 
with  the  country  on  the  death  of  that  gallant  officer.  Sir  Robert  Sale,  who  was 
known  to  most  of  us,  and  endeared  to  all  who  had  intercourse  with  him,  by  tbe 
kindly  frankness  of  his  deportment.     On  this  occasion  I  have  to  deplore  the  lo&s  of 
several  officers  of  the  highest  reputation,  and  the  first  I  shall  name  is  Sir  Robert 
Dick.  I  am  confident  that  the  House  will  permit  me  shortly  to  recite  what  is  the  extent 
of  national  gratitude  due  for  the  former  services  of  this  gallant  officer.    He  enter«<d 
the  service  in  1800.     He  embarked  with  the  78th  regiment  for  Sicily  in  1806,  and 
was  wounded  in  battle.     He  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  was  present 
at  the  taking  of  Alexandria.    He  embarked  with  the  42nd  regiment  in  1809,  and 
was  again  wounded  at  Fuentes  d*Onor.    He  commanded  the  second  battalion'of  tbe 
42nd  regiment  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo.     He  was  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  at  iht 
storming  of  St.  Michel,  and  was  present  during  the  siege  of  Burgos.    In  1815  b« 
was  severely  wounded,  and,  after  a  life  of  honour,  he  at  last  fell  in  tbe  battle,  fur 
the  happy  result  of  which  we  are  about  to  make  our  grateful  acknowledgments.    I 
deeply  regret  that  in  the  faee  of  the  House  of  Commons  I  cannot  do  justice  to  every 
officer  and  to  every  man  who  feU  in  this  encounter,  SLd  sacrificed  his  life  in  l\* 
country's  service.      Some  limit,  however,  must  bo  imposed  on  the  mention  of  indi- 
vidual officers,  and  the  least  invidious  limit  is  that  of  rank  and  standing  in  the  araij. 
Not  outstepping  that  limit,  I  must  deplore  the  loss  of  another  gallant  soldier.    (>c 
the  day  which  deprived  us  for  ever  of  the  services  of  Sir  Robert  Dick,  there  alw 
fell  Lieutenant-colonel  Taylor,  of  the  29th  regiment.     The  father  of  thb  gilluit 
officer,  leading  into  action  the  20th  light  dragoons,  of  which  he  was  LieoteoaDt- 
colonel,  lost  his  life  in  the  Peninsula.     The  father  fell  at  Vimeira— 4he  son  met  u 
equally  glorious  death  at  the  battle  of  Sobraon.     I  will,  with  the  permission  of  tbe 
House,  briefly  recapitulate  the  services  of  Lieutenant-colonel  l^aylor.      He  oma- 
manded  the  light  company  of  the  20th  foot  in  the  expedition  against  Kalapore,  ir 
•  1827-28;    served  on  the  frontier  during  the  Canadian  rebellion,  where,  in  the  iot- 
cessful  attack  of  a  village  occupied  by  the  rebeb,  he  rendered  an  importmnt  fervire. 
commanded  a  brigade  of  infantry  in  the  actions  of  the  18th,  21st,  and  22od  of 
December,  1845,  wherein  he  was  wounded;  commanded  also  the  troops  sent  to  keer 
up  the  communication  between  Sir  Henry  Smith  and  the  main  army,  whibt  tb-* 
former  was  engaged  in  the  operations  which  led  to  the  battle  of  AUwal;   and  i 
brigade  of  infantry  at  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  where  he  fell.    His  death  b  thos  ac- 
nounced  by  Sir  Hugh  Gough : — '*  The  army  has  sustained  a  heavy  loss  by  tbe  destr 
of  Brigadier  Taylor,  an  able  officer,  and  worthy  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  btr 
Majesty's  20th  regiment,  by  which  he  was  beloved  and  respected.** 

How  many  there  are  who  have  lust  their  sons  and  relatives  in  these  conflicts  I 
need  not  say;  but  I  have  been  thrown  of  late  into  frequent  and  necessary  intereoufv 
with  one,  whose  gallant  son  died  on  the  field  of  battle  in  this  encounter.  It  in 
been  my  du^,  my  painful  duty  in  some  respects,  to  bold  constant  communicaiit  c 
with  Lord  Mtzroy  Somerset,  whose  brave  offspring,  had  he  survived,  would  hart 
supported  the  honour  of  his  family,  and  transmitted  to  another  generation  ti* 
high  character  of  his  father.  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  himself  has  run  an  illostriou 
career.    He  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Wdlington  throughout  all  the  battles  of  tbi 
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Peninsok,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Waterloo.  Had  his  son  sunrived,  the  satis- 
faetioD  of  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  in  contemplating  the  recent  services  of  his  former 
comrades,  would  have  been  unalloyed.  He  has  now  to  mingle  with  admiration  of 
their  valour  the  sorrows  of  a  father  for  a  painful  and  irreparable  loss.  If,  in  men- 
tioning the  name  of  the  gallant  and  lamented  Somerset,  I  am  transgressing  the 
limit  I  proposed  to  observe,  the  services,  and  character,  and  station  of  the  father, 
his  relation  to  the  British  army  and  to  its  illustrious  chief,  will  fully  justify  me  in 
offering  this,  the  best  consolation  to  the  wounded  feelings  of  a  father  and  a  soldier. 
1  wish  I  could  do  justice  to  my  own  feelings  by  naming  many  others  scarcely  less 
distiognished  or  less  lamented ;  but  the  list  is  so  numerous  of  those  entitled  to  grate- 
ful remembrance,  that  I  trust  a  reluctant  silence  will  not  be  imputed  to  any  want 
of  a  due  sense  of  their  claims  and  merits.  When  I  review  the  names  of  those  who 
have  taken  a  distinguished  part  in  these  and  other  recent  victories  in  India—the 
names  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  Sir  Henry  Smith,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  Sir  Robert  Dick,  and  General  Thackwell — (several  members  here  added 
the  name  of  Gilbert) — I  reflect  with  satisfaction  and  pride  that  these  distinguished 
men  received  their  military  education  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
It  adds  new  lustre  even  to  his  immortal  name,  that  his  school  has  produced  pupils 
who  have  so  profited  by  his  example.  There  are  officers  not  less  eminent,  who 
have  not  had  the  honour  and  advantage  of  serving  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
but  on  them  his  precepts  and  example  have  not  been  lost.  Such  men  as  Nott,  and 
Pollock,  and  Gilbert,  and  other  bright  ornaments  of  the  Indian  army,  have  treasured 
up  the  memory  of  "Assayc,*'  and  the  brilliant  career  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
throughout  his  Indian  campaigns.  His  Indian  correspondence,  his  comments  on 
the  retreat  of  Colonel  Monson,  his  lessons  on  the  art  of  Indian  warfare,  have  exer- 
cised their  just  influence  on  those  to  whom,  perhaps,  his  person  is  unknown.  It 
mav  be  that  at  this  very  moment  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  bestowing,  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  the  unstinted  meed  of  his  praise  on  these  signal  achievements,  and  is  stamp- 
ing an  additional  value  even  on  the  thanks  of  parliament,  by  bearing  his  high 
testimony  to  the  skill  and  valour  of  those  to  whom  thev  will  be  justly  given.  With 
what  conscious  pride  must  he  reflect  on  the  number  of  gallant  men  distinguished  in 
these  Indian  campaigns,  who  have  heretofore  fought  and  bled  under  his  command, 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  have  now  worthily  followed  his  example!  And 
long  after  he  shall  have  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  will  that  example  instruct  and 
animate  the  British  army.  It  will  teach  them  that  success  is  ensured  by  the  calm 
and  dispassionate  calculation  of  remote  contingencies — by  the  preparation  for  all 
vicissitudes  of  fortune — by  valour  temi)ered  according  to  the  exigencies  that  require 
its  display — ^now  patient  and  enduring — now  reckless  and  desperate.  It  will  teach 
them  fortitude  under  disappointment,  and  moderation  in  the  hour  of  victory.  The 
memory  of  the  high  qualities  and  the  great  deeds  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  will 
be  for  ages  a  tower  of  defence  to  his  country,  inspiring  her  military  councils  with 
wisdom  and  justice,  and  guiding  heroes  that  are  yet  unborn  in  the  paths  of  glory. 
I  conclude  by  moving — 

"  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  Major-general  Sir  Henry  George 
Smith,  Knight- Commander  of  the  most  honourable  military  order  of  the  Bath,  for 
bis  skilful  and  meritorious  conduct,  when  in  command  of  the  British  troops  em- 
ployed against  a  large  portion  of  the  Sikh  army,  of  greatly  superior  numbers;  and 
iur  the  signal  valour  and  judgment  displayed  by  him  in  the  battle  of  Aliwal  on  the 
28th  of  January,  1846,  when  the  enemy's  force  was  totally  defeated,  and  new  lustre 
added  to  the  reputation  of  the  British  arms. 

**  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  the  several  officers,  European  and 
native,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Smith,  for  the  distinguished  services  ren- 
dered by  them  at  the  battle  of  Aliwal. 

**  That  this  House  doth  highly  approve  of,  and  commend,  the  intrepidity  and 
exemplary  discipline  displayed  by  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  private  soldiers, 
Earopeao  and  native,  in  the  battle  of  Aliwal,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1846,  in  their 
attack  on  the  enemy^s  position,  by  which  the  Sikhs  were  completely  routed,  and 
drifen  in  confusion  across  the  Sutlej,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  artillery  and  military 
eqaipment;  and  that  the  same  be  signified  to  them  by  the  commanders  of  the  several 
corps,  who  are  desired  to  thank  them  for  their  gallant  behaviour.' 
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*<  That,  in  requesting  the  GoTenior-general  of  India  to  cominuDicite  these  reso- 
lutioDS  to  the  several  officers  referred  to  therein,  this  House  desires  to  acknowledge 
the  zeal  and  judgment  evinced  hy  tlie  right  honourable  Lieuteaant-geoenl  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  most  honourable  military  order  of 
the  Bath,  Governor-general  of  India;  and  also  by  General  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  Bui., 
Knieht  Grand  Cross  of  the  most  honourable  military  order  of  the  Bath,  Commaoder- 
in-cTiief  of  the  forces  in  India,  in  supplying  Major-general  Sir  Henry  Smith  viib 
such  reinforcements  and  military  means  as  enabled  him,  under  Divine  Prori- 
deuce,  to  overcome  all  the  obstacles  thrown  in  his  way  by  a  brave  and  detcrmiMd 
enemy." 

Resolution  agreed  to  nemine  contradicente. 
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Apbil  27,  1846. 

In  the  debate  on  the  question  that  the  above  bill  be  read  a  first  time, — 
SiB  RoBKBT  Pebl  spoko  as  follows : — ^Sir,  whether  hep  M^jesty*s  govemnwiit 
would  obtain  greater  popularity  by  persevering  with  this  measnre  or  by  abandoninf 
it,  is  hardly  a  consideration  which  ought  to  influence  the  conduct  of  those  who  &r 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace  in  Ireland.  It  may  be  true  tb: 
more  popularity  might  be  gained  by  a  willing  acquiescence  on  our  part  in  the  proposal 
of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  (Mr.  Hawes);  but  that  popnlarity  woa>4 
be  gained  at  a  costly  sacrifice,  if  it  were  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  duty  of  tb<He 
who  are  responsible  for  maintaining  the  public  peace;  and  if  it  were  mecofflpsnifll 
also  by  increased  danger  to  life  and  property  in  Ireland.  Sir,  I  said  at  an  earW 
period  of  these  discussions,  that  I  should  think  I  was  wanting  in  due  respect  both 
for  the  country  to  whicli  this  measure  refers,  and  the  importance  of  the  sabjeet,  if  I 
permitted  this  debate  to  close  without  offering  some  observations  npon  it ;  and  a«  1 
would  fain  hope,  after  the  full  and  able  discussion  which  this  measure  has  umler* 
gone  in  this  preliminary  stage  of  its  progress,  that  we  are  now  approaching  the  t)x» 
of  the  present  debate,  I  am  nnwilling  to  postpone  to  a  later  period  the  perfonnsi^ 
of  a  duty  which  I  feel  to  be  incumbent  upon  me.  Sir,  I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  u 
explain  to  the  House  what  were  the  motives  of  her  Majesty's  government  in  propo- 
sing that  the  first  stage  of  this  bill  should  be  interposed  in  the  progress  of  anottiei 
bill  of  the  deepest  importance,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  welfare  of  this  couotrr.  1  •»- 
sure  the  House  that  it  was  not  from  any  punctilious  desire  of  adhereoce  to  establi^bei 
usage,  that  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  propose  the  first  reading  of  this  bill.  What  wfft 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  bill,  or  rather  this  subject  generally,  was  broag^>i 
under  the  consideration  of  both  houses  of  parliament  ?  In  the  speech  from  tM 
throne,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  the  first  practical  measure  which  her  Mi^} 
recommended  to  our  consideration  was,  a  measure  for  the  purpose  of  giving,  if  pu» 
sible,  increased  security  to  life  in  Irelaiid,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  assassin 
tion.  Her  Majesty  did  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  parliament  three  or  foui 
measures  of  great  importance.  The  first  was  the  state  of  Ireland  as  regaxded  tb 
frequency  of  assassination,  and  the  necessity,  in  her  Majesty^s  opinion,  of  takisj 
some  precautions  to  prevent  the  frequent  recurrence  of  that  crime.  What  was  Vk 
answer  returned  by  this  House  to  that  part  of  the  speech  from  the  throne  ?  Tbe^ 
was  an  assurance  given  on  the  part  of  the  House,  not  that  it  would  adopt  any  mei 
sures  that  might  be  proposed  by  the  government,  but  that  the  House  was  deepi] 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  that  it  would  take  into  its  roo;i 
deration  measures  which  had  for  their  object  the  prevention  of  this  grievous  ttvs» 
A  bill  for  that  purpose  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords.  It  pa^uwd  thrmgt 
that  House  with  very  little  opposition.  The  Irish  peers,  connected  by  politieal  ler 
timents  with  many  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  felt  convinced  of  the  ntces^*} 
of  this  or  of  some  such  measure,  and  gave  their  assent  to  this  bill.  I  bdieve  tbrr 
was  no  opposition  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  at  least  there  was  none  which  was  markni 
by  a  vote ;  and  the  bill  was  sent  down  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  has  been  t  - 
uniform,  I  believe  the  invariable,  practice,  with  respect  to  a  measure  ondertakn  tv 
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thegoveraiiMat — a  measure  of  this  importance*  a  roeaaure  reeommended  to  the  cod- 
lideration  of  parh'ament,  oo  the  first  day  of  the  session,  from  the  throne*-! t  has,  I 
say,  been  the  invariable  usage,  on  such  a  measure  introduced  by  the  goTemmeot 
beiog  brought  from  the  House  of  Lords  into  this  House,  to  give  to  that  measure  a 
^ni  reading.  Each  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  a  rifcht  to  lay  a  bill  on  the 
table  of  the  House,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  bill  is  read  a  first  time.  No  such 
usa^^e  prevails  here ;  but  it  lias  been  the  universal  course,  with  resueet  to  measures 
of  this  description,  brought  in  by  the  government,  recommended  riom  the  throne, 
when  they  have  passed  either  branch  of  the  legislature,  to  treat  them  with  so  much 
of  deferenee — to  show  such  a  willingness,  not  to  adopt  them,  but  to  take  them  into 
coDsideration,  as  at  least  to-permit  them  to  pass  the  preliminary  stage  of  a  first  read- 
ing. Now,  I  am  not  denying  that  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  have  a  perfect  right  to 
contest  the  bill  in  its  first  stage.  I  am  not  implying  that  they  unduly  exercised  any 
pri?ilege  which  they  poHsess,  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  genenu 
state  of  Ireland ;  I  am  only  now  considering  the  question,  whether  her  Majesty's 
KOYemment  would  have  been  justified,  seeing  what  has  been  the  universal  course 
heretofore  pursued  by  parliament,  in  permitting  this  bill  to  lie  on  the  table  without 
the  slightest  notice  being  taken  of  it.  Sir,  I  do  not  admit  that  the  House  of  Lords 
voald  have  had  any  right  to  resent  our  omission  to  read  it  a  first  time.  It  was  from 
DO  mere  punctilious  deference  for  the  House  of  Lords  that  we  took  this  course ;  but 
of  this  we  felt  deeply  convinced,  that  if  we  permitted  this  bill,  so  recommended  from 
the  thnme,  and  so  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  to  lie  on  this  table  without  notice^ 
the  representatives  of  Ireland  migpht  accuse  us,  and  justly  accuse  us,  of  offering  an 
insult  to  that  country.  The  bill  is  undoubtedly  one  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
inspeod  the  oidinary  liberties  of  the  subject.  Look  at  the  character  of  the  measure. 
The  mora  von  insist  on  its  unconstitutional  character,  the  more  you  establish  the 
oeoessity  that  a  bill  of  this  kind  should  not  be  treated  with  levity,  nor  disregarded 
by  her  M^esty's  government.  This  bill  does  empower  the  Lord-lieutenant  ie 
deprive  the  subject  of  liberties  which,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  he  is  entitled 
to  eojoy ;  and  would  it  have  been  right,  considering  the  special  application  of  this 
biU  lo  one  part  only  of  the  empire,  would  it  have  been  right  for  the  government,  in 
a  matter  of  snch  immense  importance,  to  have  showu  such  an  apparent  disregard 
for  the  great  principles  of  civil  liberty  as  would  have  been  implied  in  our  thus  depart- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  from  that  which  had  been  the  uniform  usage  ?  I  feel  the  im- 
portance of  the  opposition  now  offered  by  you.  the  representatives  of  Ireland,  to  the 
ini  reading  of  this  bill ;  but  believe  me,  m  the  case  of  a  bill  infringing,  as  I  admit 
that  this  does,  upon  your  liberties,  and  applying  especially  to  Ireland,  if  we  had  de- 
parted from  that  course  which  in  the  case  of  every  English  bill  has  been  uniformly 
observed,  the  time  would  soon  have  arrived  when  you  would  have  charged  us 
vith  doing  to  Ireland  a  great  injustice,  and  showing  a  culpable  indifference  with 
regard  to  that  liberty  of  which  we  ought  to  be  the  guardians.  Sir,  I  think  I  need 
bvdly  refer  to  the  injurious  surmise  which  I  have  heard  thrown  out,  that  her 
Majesty's  government  had  become  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  the  Corn-bill,  and 
that  they  had  interposed  this  discussion,  or  rather  this  first  reading  of  another  mea- 
sure, with  a  view  to  the  defeat  of  that  bill.  I  know  that  hon.  gentlemen  have  not 
said  so  for  themselves,  but  they  have  said  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  that  such 
an  impression  exists  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Sir,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  give 
whatever  proof  may  be  required  of  the  sincerity  of  my  convictions  on  the  subject  of 
tlie  Corn-oiU.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  now  to  state  that  the  progress  of  the  diecussion, 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  intervening  events,  have  more  strongly  confirmed  roe  in  the 
ieeliQg  which  I  expressed  when  I  proposed  the  permanent  and  final  adjustment  of 
this  question.  Sir,  I  will  not  deny  that  even  during  these  debates  my  opinions  on 
that  subject  have  undergone  a  change ;  but  it  is  this  change,  that  restrictions  which 
I  at  first  believed  to  he  impolitic,  I  now  believe  to  be  unjust,  and,  consequently,  a 
lease  of  their  injustice  precludes  any  compromise  on  myj)art.  That  which  I  have 
pioposed,  both  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  duty  and  the  continuance  of  duty,  is 
ail  that  lam  enabled  to  offer;  and  in  answer  to  injurious  suspicions, I  think  it  enough 
to  amy  that  I  shall  be  perfeotlv  ready  to  testify  by  any  public  act  the  sincerity  of  my 
loteotions.  Therefore,  Sir,  I  say  that  the  first  consideration  which  entered  into  the 
minds  of  the  goTemmeot  in   prpposing,  pursuant  to  uniform  custom,  the  first 
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reading  of  this  bill,  was  not  any  lurking  desire  to  interpose  any  difficulties  to  the  pro- 
gress of  those  commercial  measures  which  they  had  proposed  to  this  House,  or  to 
defer  fur  a  single  day  the  final  decision  of  the  question  which  they  embrace.  I  nov 
proceed,  Sir,  to  review  the  considerations  which  have  induced  her  Miyesty's  goveni- 
ment,  with  great  pain  and  sincere  reluctance,  to  propose  any  measure  of  a  harsh  or 
extraordinary  character  with  respect  to  Ireland.  Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  the 
member  for  the  city  of  Cork  (Mr.  McCarthy),  who  spoke  in  the  cour^t  of  tbii 
evening,  and  who  made  a  speech,  I  think,  as  remarkable  for  its  ability  aa  it  was  dis- 
tinguished  for  the  brevity  with  which  observations  of  so  striking  a  character  were 
conveyed — that  hon.  gentleman  expressed  his  belief  that  I  liad  no  other  dispositioo 
but  one  of  kindness  towards  the  people  of  Ireland,  but  that  my  good  wiabes  were 
overruled  by  some  malign  influence.  I  do  assure  the  hon.  member  that  he  does  me 
but  justice  in  attributing  to  me  the  most  sincere  interest  in  that  part  of  her  Majesty'i 
dominions ;  but  that  he  does  me  injustice  in  supposing  that  any  such  ioflaence  could 
overrule  my  seuM  of  duty.  If  I  did  not  believe  that  a  positive  necessity  required 
some  such  measure  to  give  protection  to  life  in  Ireland,  and  to  prevent  social  disor- 
ganisation, and  the  deterioration,  consequent  on  frequent  crimes  being  unpunished, 
of  the  national  character,  no  consideration  would  have  induced  me,  or  those  with 
whom  I  act,  to  have  been  party  to  this  measure.  I  was  much  strock  with  ooc 
observation  which  fell  from  one  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  represents  Ireland — the 
hon.  member  for  Drogheda — I  think  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  such  a  measure 
ought  to  have  been  introduced.  He  said  that  we,  who  propose  this  measare,  are 
bound  to  establish  three  facts :  we  are  bound  to  show,  first,  that  there  prevsuls  ia 
Ireland,  at  the  present  time,  both  as  to  the  frequency  of  crime,  but,  above  all,  as  to 
the  character  and  nature  of  the  ofiences  committed,  a  necessity  for  some  extraordi- 
nary measure ;  next,  that  we  are  bound  to  show  that  all  theordmanr  resources  of  the 
established  law  have  been  exhausted,  that  we  have  done  all  we  could  with  the  instra* 
ments  the  constitution  places  in  our  hands,  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  the 
maintenance  of  order ;  and,  thirdly,  that  there  is  a  rational  ground  for  hoping  aad 
believing  that  the  particular  measure  proposed,  which  is  at  variance  with  the  esta- 
blished principles  of  law,  is  likely  to  be  efibctual  for  the  purpose  to  whieh  it  b  to  be 
applied.  I  think.  Sir,  that  we  are  bound  to  establish— by  proof  as  far  aa  proof  is 
possible,  and  by  argument  so  far  as  reasoning  can  advance  towards  proof— those 
three  facts  to  which  the  hon.  member  for  Drogheda  refere.  We  are  bound  to 
prove  that  at  the  present  moment,  from  the  nature  and  the  frequency  of  crimei 
—•I  speak  more  particularly  of  assassinations  and  crinaes  afieeting  the  pabBc 
peace— 'Ireland  is  in  an  unusual  position.  We  are  bound  idso  to  prove  that  we  have 
exhausted  all  ttf  ordinary  means  provided  by  the  law ;  and  we  are  bound  also  ta 
establish  by  argument— for  proof  in  such  a  case  is  impossible — that  the  measure 
proposed  will  conduce  to  the  end  in  view.  The  future  effect  cannot  be  proved.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  attempt  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  those  whom  we  invite  to  eonsnh 
on  the  subject,  a  strong  moral  eonviction  that  it  is  probable  that  the  proposed  law 
will  be  efibctual  for  the  purpose  intended.  Now,  the  hon.  gentleman  who  wpoke  last 
contested  the  faets  which  were  adduced  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  secretary  fk>r 
the  home  department,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  there  exists  now,  in  the  inereast 
of  crime  in  Ireland,  an  extraordinary  necessity  for  a  measure  of  this  kind.  Tiie 
increase  of  crime,  and  also  the  character  of  that  crime,  can  alone  justify  sueh  a  mea- 
sure. You  must  consider  the  character  of  the  crime,  the  possibUitv  of  detecting  sod 
punishing,  the  effect  of  impunity,  and  the  danger  there  is  that,  through  impunity, 
crime  may  be  contagious — ^you  must  consider  these  things  before  you  oome  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  law  of  this  kind  is  unjust  in  principle.  Following  the  hon.  nem* 
her  for  Lambeth,  I  will  first  take  into  consideration  the  frequency  of  erime  In  Ire> 
land.  The  figures  the  hon.  member  has  quoted  may  be  correct;  bat  I  do  not  think 
he  will  be  able  te  contest  the  facts  to  which  I  am  going  to  refer.  I  am  about  (o 
contrast  the  year  1843  with  the  vear  1844.  In  1844  there  was  some  increase  of 
crime— I  speak  of  crimes  whicli  endanger  the  public  tranquillity — bntwewrre 
unwilling  to  apply  without  necessity  to  the  House  for  extraoniioary  powers.  Liet 
u.«,  however,  take  the  comparison,  though  to  compare  one  year  with  the  one  immedi- 
ately following  may  sometimes  be  fallacious.  [Mr.  Hawes :  To  what  docnmcnt  ire 
you  referring  f]    I  believe  that  the  dociiment  i  refer  to  has  been  published.    V^al 


OFTBNCES.                       1843.  1845. 

Administering  oaths 51  ...  228 

Threatening  notices    v ^'O  •••  ^^^^ 

Attacking  houses 315  ...  488 

Firing  into  dvrellingj 87  ...  188 
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I  hold  in  my  hand  is  a  document  furnished  by  the  police  in  Ireland  ;  a  comparatiTe 
^ew  of  the  extent  of  crime  from  1835  to  1845,  and  which  is,  as  to  the  later  years,  1 
believe,  exactly  concnrreni  with  that  which  is  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House.  [Mr. 
Uawes:  I  quoted  the  special  report  of  tlie  constabulary  in  Ireland  from  1842  to 
1845.1  Yes;  and  therefore  including  the  years  to  which  I  refer.  I  will  leave  you 
to  judge  whether  my  selection  of  crimes  is  a  fair  one.  The  different  heads  are  homi- 
cides, conspiracies  to  murder,  assaults  on  the  police,  aggravated  assaults,  demand  for 
or  robbenr  of  arms,  administering  oaths,  sending  threatening  notices,  attacking 
houses,  finng  into  dwellings :  offences  which  do  not  involve  any  serious  disturbance 
of  the  public  peace  I  shall  exclude.  I  shall  take  only  crimes,  the  frequency  of  which 
is  charaeteristic  of  a  diseased  state  of  society.  I  begin  with  homicides.  In  1843  the 
oamber  of  homicides  reported  at  the  constabulary  office  was  122 ;  in  1845  they  were 
139.  Are  those  numbers  the  same  as  the  numbers  in  the  return  to  which  the  hon* 
gentleman  referred  ?  [Mr.  Hawes  :  Yes.]  Then  the  returns  are  the  same.  The 
nomber  of  crimes,  then,  in  the  two  years  1843  and  1845,  are  Stated  as  follows : — 
onrsxcis.  1843.  1845. 

Bomiddes    122     ...     139 

Conspiring  to  marder 8     ...         8 

Asaalt  on  poUee  and  magistrates    48    ...      73 

Aggravated  assault    444     ...    540 

Demand  or  robbery  of  arms 119     ...    651 

An  boD.  gentleman  opposite  seemed  to  consider  the  offence  of  issuing  threatening 
notices  as  one  that  ought  hardly  to  enter  into  a  statement  on  the  subject.  [Mr. 
Powell:  No;  but  there  are  fabrications]  Sir,  making  allowance  for  that,  the 
iocrease  of  thai  particular  offence  is  a  consideration  which  ought  not  to  be  left  out 
of  view.  With  deference  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  local  experience,  an  increase  from 
940  in  1843,  to  1944,  is  a  significant  circumstance.  Threatening  notices  them- 
selves inflict  no  injury ;  but  they  are  enough  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  families,  and 
those  families  know  this  iact,  that  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  vengeance  follows 
too  often.  There  may  be  instances  in  which  threatening  notices  are  fabricated.  It  may 
be  possible,  and  I  believe  it  is.  I  make  every  deduction  on  that  account — I  wish  to 
be  chargeable  with  no  exageeration.  Still  the  increase  of  that  offence,  coupled  with 
the  iocrease  of  the  other  ounces  to  which  I  have  referred,  is,  I  am  afraid,  a  strong 
proof  of  a  diseased  state  of  society.  Well,  then,  we  come  to  attacking  houses,  and  we 
find  that  the  instances  in  which  houses  were  attacked  in  1843,  as  returned  to  the  police, 
were  252;  and  in  1845,  480.  Now,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  we  find  here,  in  such 
so  offence  as  that  of  attacking  houses,  an  increase  from  252  to  480 :  that  surely  is 
%  prima  facU  case  that  the  existing  law  is  inadequate  for  the  repression  of  crime.  I 
now  take  that  other  and  more  heinous  crime,  the  firing  into  dwelling-houses.  In 
1843,  there  were  87  eases,  and  in  1845, 138.  I  think,  in  the  character  of  the  ofiences 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  those  offences,  I 
have  given  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  attempted 
to  ebow  that  crime  was  as  frequent  in  1843  as  in  1845.  So  much  for  the  frequency ; 
ind  I  now  come  to  the  character  of  those  offences,  and  I  cannot  use  more  emphatic 
language  with  regard  to  them  than  that  which  has  been  used  by  the  opponents 
of  the  present  measure.  I  shall  first  take  the  language  which  has  been  used  by  the 
hoD.  member  for  Drogheda,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  character  and  quality  of  those 
erimes.  He  said,  that  he  viewed  them  with  horror,  as  indicating  that  the  national 
character  of  Ireland  was  undergoing  a  change — that  heretofoi'e  there  had  been  on 
the  part  of  Irishmen  a  respect  fur  age  and  sex — that  the  helplessness  of  age  and  the 
ebaracter  of  sex  had  been  sufficient  to  protect  them  from  injury— and  that  the  aged 
iod  the  female  were  held  in  peculiar  respect ;  but  in  reading  these  details  of  atrocity, 
be  sud  he  was  afraid  there  was  a  change  in  the  national  character.  Now,  Sir,  let 
tts  see  whether  age  or  sex  constitutes  a  guarantee  against  injury  or  outrage; 
ind  this  is  a  most  important  consideration— looking  not  at  the  frequency  of  crime, 
bat  at  its  character;  and  the  House  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  not  my  language, 
but  thai  of  one  of  the  opponents  of  this  measure.  Sir,  I  admit  that  the  character  of 
that  coooinr  stood  high  for  a  chivalrous  feeling  of  deference  to  the  female  sex,  and 
io  respect  lot  age;  but  I  take  the  account  of  the  hon.  member  for  Drogheda— one 
of  the  moat  decided  opponents  of  the  bill— and  I  ask  the  Ilouse^ whether  any  stronger 
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laog^uage  could  be  used  to  demonstrate  what  has  been  the  effect  on  the  natioiul 
character  of  the  frequent  repetition  of  those  crimes  ?  I  shall  take  the  language  ^ 
the  hon.  member  who  closed  the  debate  on  the  previous  evening,  the  hon.  membei 
for  Kilkenny,  for  I  took  down  his  words.  lie  sa^a — *'  I  am  overwhelmed  miik 
disgust  and  slianie  at  the  hideous  crimes  committed  in  some  parts  of  Ireland.^ 

**  I  am  overwhelmed  with  disgust  and  shame  at  the  hideous  crimes !"  Well,  then, 
and  are  these  crimes  to  be  committed  and  to  remain  unpunished  ?  Are  we  to  bt 
perfectly  passive,  and  adopt  no  measures  to  check  the  frequency  of  atrocities  which 
fill  hon.  members  connected  with  that  country  with  disgust  and  shame  ?  Let  OM 
take  some  of  the  offences  which  justify  the  description  given,  not  by  ms,  hot  by  boij 
members  who  are  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  as  to  the  effect  of  thoae  crinies  on  tfa^ 
national  character,  which  we  have  been  disposed  to  hold  in  just  estimatioii.  Nov^ 
Sir,  I  will  take  the  case — although  I  admit  that  it  would  be  moat  unfair  to  jodgi 
of  the  character  of  this  or  any  other  country  from  one  or  two  isolated  cases,  bol 
still  such  cases  as  those  to  which  I  shall  refer  are  not  to  be  entirely  disregarded 
— I  shall  take  a  case  in  which  a  party  has  been  persecuted  for  merely  asaertiofc  hi 
rights,  and  I  shall  ask  you  what  protection  is  there  to  be  given  to  these  men?  TheM 
men  are  in  a  humble  position.  They  were  three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Hogan— 
John  Hogan,  Barney  Ilogan,  and  Marshal  Hogan.  Barney  and  Marshal  wen 
both  fired  at  in  the  month  of  February  last,  and  the  other  a  few  weeks  ago.  lo  tbc 
language  of  the  official  statement — "  The  murdered  man  was  brother  to  Darby  and 
Michael  Hogan,  both  of  whom  have  been  fired  at,  the  one  in  Febnuury  last,  thi 
others  a  few  weeks  ago ;  they  have  police  protection  by  my  roeemmciidation,  tw 
men  being  furnished  on  alternate  days  from  two  neighbouring  stations — a  plan  tfaii 
I  now  see  works  badly,  for  the  draught  renders  it  nearly  inoperative  fur  mher  datiek 
I  would,  therefore,  advise  that  two  men  be  stationed  permanently  at  UogBn's*  1  haw 
mentioned  this  to  the  police  officer,  and  it  meets  his  approval." 

Had  they  no  protection  ?  Was  nothing  done  to  rescue  them  ?  They  had  polict 
protection.  Two  policemen  were  station^  permanently  for  thetr  protection.  Bitf 
what  became  of  the  6rst  of  these  brothers  ?  I  quote  again  the  official  atatemeot  i— 
*'  It  is  ray  painful  duty  to  state  to  you,  for  the  information  of  his  ExceUeoey  tat 
Lord-lieutenant,  that  at  dusk  last  evening  a  fanner,  named  J<^n  HogaD,  reading 
at  Ballinderry,  was  shot  dead  close  to  his  own  house;  three  or  fonr  ahots  wm 
discharged  at  him  so  close  as  to  set  his  clothes  on  fire,  and  hia  body  perforated  ia 
every  part  wiili  balla.  The  cause  assigned  is,  that  he  had  taken  aa  acre  of  land 
joining  his  farm,  whence  a  neighbour  had  been  diapoasessed.'* 

The  cauae  assigned  for  the  murder  was,  that  he  had  taken  an  acre  of  land  adjoin- 
ing his  own  farm,  from  whicli  a  neighbour  had  been  dispoaaesaed.  That  was  the 
offence.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  P.  Scrope),  who  thinks  aome  altera- 
tion  ought  to  be  made  in  reference  to  the  tenure  of  Und,  will  admit  that  it  vsi 
not  to  be  permitted  that  John  Hogan  should  be  shot  beeauae  be  had  taken  land 
from  which  a  neighbour  was  dispossessed.  The  hon.  gentlemaa  will,  no  doobt, 
concur  with  me  in  holding  that  such  offences  as  the  offence  perpetrated  in  the 
iustance  I  have  now  cited,  should  if  possible  be  prevented,  whatever  oar  pennannit 
remedies  may  be  fur  the  amelioration  of  Ireland.  If  we  are  to  exaet  aUcgianee  fran 
John  Hogan,  and  we  allow  him  to  be  riddled  with  balla  close  to  hia  own  door  ftir 
taking  a  vacant  acre  of  land,  we  are  not  fulfilling  the  conditions  and  oblifatiMU 
that  society  imposes.  Take  the  case  of  those  three  persons.  The  three  have  be«a 
shot  at — one  in  February  laat ;  one  a  few  weeks  since ;  and  the  two  hrothers  ut 
obliged  to  be  protected  by  two  policemen ;  while  the  third  has  had  hia  body  pe^ 
forated  with  bails.  Sir,  this  is  an  isolated  and  individual  ease,  and  it  may  not  ^ 
fair  to  judge  from  it  of  the  character  of  the  country ;  hut  thia  ia  a  perfoetly  diffenot 
question  from,  whether  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  legislature  and  the  esecotite  io 
provide  for  those  who  have  a  juat  claim  upon  ua  for  protection,  and  whether  tbme 
who  render  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  should  not  have  the  protection  of  the  iavi 
extended  to  them  f  The  executive  government  is  bound  to  do  what  ia  it  fits  to 
afford  them  protection.  I  next  take  the  case  of  the  man  which  justifies  the  UbmO' 
tation  of  the  hon.  member  for  Drogheda,  and  I  aay  that  thia  ia  a  refleetioa  on  tiv 
national  character-^that  is,  when  there  is  no  longer  any  deference  paid  to  either 
sex  or  age.  In  the  case  of  Laurence  Leahy,  the  magistrate  writes^**  On  Ibe  eveoiDg 
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if  the  11th  inst.,  at  five  o'clock,  an  armed  party  of  seven  men  entered  the  house 
>f  Laurenee  Leahy,  a  respectable  farmer,  and  rushed  at  him ;  but  Leahy,  who  was 
i  very  tall  and  powerful  man,  knocked  down  four  of  them  with  his  fist;  but,  after 
I  strtiffgle,  he  was  overpowered  and  beat  down ;  when  on  the  ground,  his  wife  threw 
lerself  over  him,  bat  [what  did  these  men  do  when  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  man 
interposed  her  own  body — risked  her  life  in  the  attempt  to  save  him  ?  j  one  of  the 
fellowa  placed  a  gun  quite  close  to  his  leg,  and  fired  it,  which  dreadfully  shattered 
the  leg,  and  then  struck  him  on  the  head  with  guns.*' 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  a  man  named  Lynch.  He  had  put  in  an  ejectment 
process,  and  this  is  the  police  report  :^«**  Poor  Lynch  could  not  escape ;  the  under- 
tenants, to  a  maOf  were  leagued  against  him,  and  lived  all  cootigpuous  to  his  house,  so 
that  hia  every  movement  was  watched.  About  a  month  since,  sub -inspector  Burke, 
of  this  station,  received  private  information  that  there  was  a  party  hired  to  shoot 
Lynch  the  morning  following.*' 

A  man  receiving  £5  or  £6  to  commit  a  murder  1  A  party  of  police  remained  for 
■ome  time  in  Mr.  Lynches  house.  No  attempt  was  made*  The  police  could  not 
liav  there  permanently ;  but  it  was  perfectly  plain  that  an  attempt  would  be  made, 
and  it  was  made.  The  magistrate  says  :•->-'*  I  never  witnessed  a  more  distressing 
scene  than  the  wailing  of  this  poor  man's  wife,  daughters,  and  sons  presented ;  now 
not  only  deprived  of  their  parent,  but  of  all  the  property  they  possessed." 

If  there  are  to  be  victims,  if  a  man  is  to  be  murdered  in  presence  of  his  wife  and 
family,  if  such  occurrences  are  frequent,  it  is  not  without  ground  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  dreads  a  deterioration  of  the  national  character.  There  is  a  reign  of 
terror.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Egan  had  a  tent  on  the  race-course  of  Ballina. 
According  to  the  official  account — "'  A  party  of  twelve  or  fifteen  men  entered  the 
tent,  and  grievouslv  assaulted  Egan  and  hia  servant,  Landrigan,  with  stones.  On 
the  following  day  the  matter  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  police,  who  proceeded 
to  the  tent,  and  found  Egan  pursuing  his  usual  avocations,  complaining  but  little 
of  his  injuries,  unwilling  to  afford  any  information  on  the  subject,  and  totally  deny- 
ing any  knowledge  of  the  availants.  At  that  time,  and  for  a  day  or  two  after, 
Egan  suppressed  all  reference  to  the  case  of  Landrigan  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
latter  was  speechless  and  past  recovery  that  Egan  apprised  the  police  of  his  con- 
dition. Landrigan  died  that  day,  and  Egan  became  so  ill  that  his  recovery  for  a 
while  was  doubtful." 

There  is,  then,  a  reluctance  to  give  information  in  criminal  cases,  and  so  a  oheck 
is  placed  on  the  ordinary  execution  of  the  law.  Egan  had  been  beaten  himself, 
and  so  had  his  servant.  But  not  until  his  servant  is  at  extremity  does  he  send  for 
the  police.  The  servant  dies  ;  and  Egan  dies  also.  Here  is  another  case  which 
occurred  on  the  26th  of  November  last  :--^'*  The  hoard  of  directors  of  the  Mining 
Company  of  Ireland  hereby  g^ve  notice  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  Com- 
panys'  works  at  Earl's  Hill  colliery  will  be  suspended  on  Saturday,  the  20th  of 
December  next,  or  the  earliest  day  admissible  under  existing  contracts.  The  board 
has  been  reluctantly  impelled  to  adopt  this  course  by  the  outrages  and  threats  to 
which  the  company's  stewards,  Martin  Morris  and  others,  have  l^n  subjected  with 
impunity,  notwithstanding  laige  rewards  offered  for  information  which  might  lead 
to  the  punishment  of  the  offenders,  and  by  the  threatening  notices  subsequently 
served  on  those  well-disposed  workmen  who  are  desirous  to  work  under  the  Com- 
pany, and  earn  support  for  themselves  and  families,  but  whose  lives  are  too  highly 
valued  by  the  board  to  be  risked  by  a  continuance  of  the  works  until  sufficient 
protection  can  be  afforded  to  them." 

In  consequence  of  the  menaces  held  out,  and  the  dangers  with  which  it  appeared 
the  officers  and  workmen  of  the  Company  were  surrounded,  the  works  were  stopped, 
to  the  graat  injury  of  the  district.  Well,  then,  let  us  take  the  number  of  murders 
in  1845,  and  the  number  of  convictions.  I  have  counted  them,  and  I  find  there  are 
146  eases  of  murder,  and,  I  think,  there  are  not  more  than  thirteen  convictions. 
There  is  the  retom  giving  the  nnraber  of  murders  since  the  1st  of  February  1842, 
ipecifying  the  county  and  barony  of  the  county  where  such  murders  have  been  per- 
petrated. There  is  a  separate  return  of  attempts  to  murder  not  attended  with 
DodOy  injury.  This  return  to  which  I  refer,  is  of  persons  murdered.  I  shall  read 
tbe  designations  of  tho  persons  murdered : — *^  ^  Field   labourer,*    *  magistrate,' 
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*  labourer^'  *poor  woman,'  'farmer,'  'labourer,'  'labourer,'  'servant,'  'Uboorer,* 
•pensioner's  wife,'  'labourer,'  'labourer,'  'labourer,'" 

Look  at  the  classes !  [Mr.  Powell :  Is  that  all  Ireland  ?]  In  all  Ireland.  Wht, 
a  farmer  living  in  a  slated  house,  or  a  gentleman  in  bis  mansion  house,  may  hav« 
some  protection;  but  what  is  the  condition  of  the  labourer?  I  think,  if  you  can 
afford  protection  to  men  of  that  class — if  you  can  prevent  the  repetition  of  oatragv< 
against  those  least  able  to  guard  against  them — though  you  do  violate  some  coc- 
stitutional  principle,  yet,  so  great  is  the  evil  of  permitting  murders  to  be  committed 
almost  with  entire  impunity,  that  there  is  no  restraint  to  which  one  would  nut 
rather  submit,  than  suffer  the  continuance  of  that  monster  gprievance.  I  have 
attempted  to  show  from  the  frequency  of  crimes  endangering  life,  and  connected 
with  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace — from  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  eriines 
injurious  to  the  character  of  the  country — from  the  frequent  instances  of  complete 
impunity — from  the  fear  tliere  is  of  giving  evidence  either  before  a  magistrate  or  in 
court—Hrrom  the  danger  there  is  that  these  crimes  will  become  contagious  and  spread 
to  other  districts,  unless  some  vigorous  effort  be  made  at  repression,  I  think  1 
have  made  out  a  strong  case  that  there  is,  in  the  frequency  and  the  character  of 
crime  in  Ireland,  an  imperative  call  on  the  legislature  to  consider — ^no  more  than 
this — whether  precautions  are  not  necessary?  I  now  come  to  the  second  point: 
Have  we  exhausted  the  means  which  the  existing  law  puts  at  our  disposal  for  the  re- 
pression of  crime  ?  There  is  an  immense  police  force.  The  military  force,  exem- 
plary as  they  are  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  are  not  the  proper  force  to  emp!oT 
m  this  service.  But  there  is  a  police  foree  of  nearly  10,000  men.  I  have  not  heaji 
any  allegation  that  the  government  had  been  negligent  in  the  direction  of  that  force. 
or  that  it  has  been  improperly  distributed.  A  mere  addition  to  the  police  force 
would  not  be  accompanied  with  any  great  advantage.  I  am  not  aware  that  thst 
instrument  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  has  been  applied  in  any  manner 
which  subjects  the  government  to  condemnation,  or  requires  from  them  any  explana- 
tion. I  believe  that  of  the  force  placed  at  the  command  of  the  government,  everr 
effort  has  been  made  to  make  it  as  available  as  possible.  But  some  bon.  members 
have  said,  "  You  have  not  sufficiently  tried  the  efficacy  of  special  commissioos: 
wherever  you  have  issued  these  special  commissions,  crime  appears  to  have  decreased." 
Now,  I  think,  with  every  respect  for  the  opinion  of  others,  that  this  is,  afler  all,  a 
very  inefficacious  instrument  for  meeting  the  evils  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal. 
There  is  no  use  in  sending  down  special  commissions,  unless  we  are  prepared  with 
the  evidence  necessary  to  punish  for  crimes  that  have  been  committed.  The  state  of 
crime  in  Ireland  is  frightful;  but  the  existence  of  it  does  bv  no  means  prove  the  ne- 
cessity of  sending  down  a  special  commission.  It  is  not  wise  to  hurry  on  the  trials 
of  offenders.  It  is  not  wise  to  incur  the  risk  of  defeat  upon  imperfect  evidence,  nor 
is  it  wise  to  exhibit  the  inefficacy  of  the  law  by  sending  down  a  special  commission, 
that  would  be  followed  by  no  good  or  satisfactory  result.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  de- 
monstrate the  frequency  of  crime,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of  having  a  special  coo- 
mission  for  the  suppression  of  it;  but  you  must  also  prove  that  we  have  the  evidence 
that  is  necessary  to  support  our  accusations,  and  that  we  shall  be  able  in  all  probabtlitv 
to  cause  the  offenders  to  be  brought  to  justice.  Unless,  then,  you  can  prove  the 
double  fact — namely,  the  frequency  of  crime,  and  the  probability  of  convictions,  you 
do  not  at  all  demoni>trate  the  policy  of  sending  down  special  commissions.  Bat  this 
I  must  say,  that  in  every  instance  where  immediate  examples  were  made,  the  moft 
satisfactory  efforts  were  produced  in  deterring  offenders  from  the  repetition  of  crime. 
In  all  cases  where  the  executive  government  had  seen  the  necessity  of  taking  this 
course,  and  the  probability  of  bringing  conviction  home  to  the  cri^ninal  parties 
they  never  permitted  considerations  of  expense  or  convenience  to  hinder  them  rrom 
sending  down  commissions  for  the  special  trials  of  those  who  had  committed  these 
grievous  offences  against  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  peace  of  its  inhabitants. 
They  have  at  all  times  exhibited  a  promptitude  m  taking  the  most  efficadoos  mea- 
sures for  the  repression  of  crime,  in  order  that  the  signal  examples  thus  made,  might 
have  the  effect  of  deterring  others  from  the  commission  of  similar  offenees ;  and 
therefore  I  am  not  aware  in  what  single  instance  the  government  can  be  fairly 
chargeable  with  not  having  used  every  instrument  which  the  constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  country  have  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  ofleoden 
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tD  tria],  and  of  deterring  b^  signal  examples  others  from  repeating  those  crimes. 
And  this  was  the  second  point  of  the  hoo.  baronet's  speech,  in  respect  to  which  he 
demanded  an  explanation.   The  third  point  referred  to  by  the  hon.  baronet,  the  mem- 
l)er  for  Drogheda,  is,  I  think,  the  most  important  one  for  our  consideration.     It  is 
higlily  important  for  us  to  consider  whether  this  particular  measure  which  we  have 
proposed  will  be  efficacious.    I  admit,  that  to  propose  a  measure  of  this  kind  would 
not  by  itself  be  likely  to  prove  very  efficacious.    I  think,  that  to  pass  such  a  measure, 
without  adopting  any  other  remedy  for  the  unfortunate  state  of  Ireland,  would  be  an 
evil  uncompensated  by  any  one  good.     I  am  fully  aware  how  bad  a  thing  it  is  to 
multiply  those  precedents  of  exceeding  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law  and  the  con- 
btitutioQ,  and  that  the  frequent  instances  of  these  measures  being  adopted  in  Ireland, 
is  no  justification  whatever  for  repeating  it.      Proof  being  out  of  the  question, 
and  demonstration  impossible,  the  question  is,  whether  it  is  probable  that  this  mea- 
sure will  be  efficacious,  and  that  it  will  not  turn  out  to  be  an  unmitigated  evil  ?    I 
will  now  endeavour  to  meet  this  point  of  the  hon.  member's  speech.     I  think  that  I 
have  already  shown  urgent  reasons  for  attempting  something  of  the  kind  to  meet 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland.     And  now  what  do  I  profiose  ?  Wliy,  I  find  that  in 
the  year  1835,  the  government  of  the  country  had  taken  an  exactly  similar  course  on 
finding  enormous  evils  of  the  same  kind  as  now  exist  in  Ireland.  What  course,  then, 
did  the  Kovemment  of  that  period  take,  feeling  their  responsibility  for  the  prutec« 
tioD  of  life  in  Ireland,  if  it  can  be  protected  there,  and  the  necessity  of  restoring  peace 
and  tranquillity  there  ?  Now,  you  have  told  us  that  we  have  disregarded  the  opinions 
of  the  Irish  representatives  in  proposing  the  present  bill.   All  I  can  say  in  answer  to 
that  charge  is  this — that  the    representatives  of  Ireland — those  gentlemen  who 
were,  no  doubt,  best  acquainted  with  the  local  circumstances  of  Ireland  at  a  time  of 
great  political  excitement,  in  1835 — these  very  representatives  did,    without  any 
remonstrance,  consent  to  a  measure,  the  principle  of  which  was  exactly  the  same  as 
the  present  one,  which  is  so  loudly  condemned  by  them.     Well,  there  are  some 
differences  between  the  former  and  the  present  measure — these  differences  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  admit.     Yes,  but  let  us  come  to  the  examination  of  those  points  of 
difference.     I  am  stating  now  what  is  the  present  position  of  Ireland — the  increase 
of  crime  in  that  country — the  impunity  of  crime  there — and  being  responsible  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  there,  and  the  repression  of  these  crimes,  we  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  propose  the  present  measure  as  a  remedy  for  these  evils.     Now,  what  was  the 
remedy  which  the  Irish  members  had  on  a  former  period  agreed  to  for  the  siippres- 
sioD  of  these  evils  ?    There  may  be  a  little  difference  between  this  measure  and  the 
one  brought  forward  in  1835.     We  propose,  for  instance,  that  the  Lord-lieutenant 
shall  be  empowered,  in  case  of  atrocious  crimes  being  committed  in  the  country,  to 
apply  this  law  to  certain  districts — a  law  which  imposes  upon  the  inhabitants  of  such 
districts  to  remain  within  their  houses  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  ['^  Hear,  hear!"]    Yes, 
but  you  consented  to  allow  the  same  law,  in  effect,  to  be  passed  in  1835.  This  is  but 
ao  amendment  of  that  Coercion  Act,  and  it  enables  the  Lord -lieutenant  to  proclaim  a 
district — to  issues  requisition  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  proclaimed  district  to  remain 
within  their  houses  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  and  to  place  the  onus  of  proving  his  inno- 
cence upon  the  offender.    There  was  no  doubt,  as  I  have  already  admitted,  a  difference 
between  the  two  measures — the  great  difference  was  that  regarding  the  penalty. 
Influenced  by  no  other  considerations  than  a  desire  to  render  the  measure  as  effica- 
cious as  possible,  when  we  find  you,  the  representatives  of  Ireland,  in  1835 — ^a  time 
of  great  -political  excitement— <;onsenting  to  a  law,  the  principle  of  which  was  this 
CQifew  dause,  which  is  now  so  pertinaciously  condemned — we  thought  it  but  natu- 
ral that  a  measure  formed  upon  the  basis  of  the  former  one,  which  you  so  agreed  to 
in  1835,  would  be  equally  approved  of  by  you  in  1846.     The  hon.  member  for  Lam- 
beth has  just  been  reading  the  accounts  of  the  progressive  tranquillity  of  Ireland  from 
the  year  1835  to  1840;  and  he  has  been  boasting  of  the  beneficial  effects  which  had 
been  produced  under  the  former  government ;  but  are  you  aware,  that  during  the 
whole  of  that  period  you  had  actually  in  force  thU  very  measure.     [''No,  no!"] 
1  should  be  sorry  in  the  slightest  degree  to  exaggerate.    It  might  not  then  have 
been  this  very  measure,  for  I  have  already  stated  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
penalties.     I  am  glad  that  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Hawes)  challenges  me  to  a  closer 
uive»tigation.    In  the  former  measure  it  is  stated  that  the  grand  jury  shall  have 
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the  power  to  present,  to  make  a  presentment,  upon  which  the  Lord-IteoteBiat  shall 
have  power  to  proclaim  the  district  in  question.  Now,  I  mast  say,  that  it  vas  io 
deference  to  your  own  opinions,  and  to  make,  ns  we  considered,  a  great  hnprofe- 
ment  in  the  present  measure,  as  compared  with  the  former,  that  we  made  an  liters- 
tion  in  it  in  referenee  to  this  one  point.  We  thought  that  if  we  bad  proposed  tbat 
grand  juries  or  magistrates  should  have  the  power  of  calling  the  powers  of  tfaU 
bill  into  operation,  it  would  have  been  objected  toby  the  Irish  members.  We  thought 
you  would  have  said  that  the  executive  alone  should  take  the  responsiMlity  of  int* 
ting  the  act  in  force.  You  have  said  that  the  landlords  will  avail  themseiws  of  the 
powers  of  this  act  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  their  estates.  Is  it  not  better,  tfaeo, 
to  put  it  out  of  all  suspicion,  that  those  who  will  have  to  administer  the  lav  an 
actuated  by  such  motives  ?  If  that  is  yonr  opinion  of  the  Irish  landlords,  or  of  maoT 
Irish  landlords,  which  is  the  best  conrse-«to  throw  upon  the  executive  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility, or  to  permit  grand  juries  or  magistrates  to  invoke  the  ud  of  theUv? 
Which  is  more  likely  to  maintain  amicable  relations  between  landlord  and  teraat 
and  to  preserve  unimpaired  the  confidence  of  the  peasantry  in  the  administratioB  of 
the  law — that  the  magistrates  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  bat  to  cam  it 
out,  or  that  the  Lord«lientenant  should  be  asked  to  do  it  on  the  reqntsitiou  of  the  local 
body  ?  We  thought  this  a  great  and  important  alteration.  But  if  you  think  otbd^ 
wise,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  altering  it.  If  you  think  grand  juries  are  tbc 
proper  body  to  put  the  act  in  force,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  proposiog  it  io 
committee,  and  of  making  then  any  alterations  in  what  may  aeem  a  hasty  aod  ill- 
considered  change  from  the  bill  of  1835.  But  I  have  a  strong  opinion,  that  it  voqU 
be  better  that  the  responsibility  of  putting  the  act  in  force  sbonid  rest  with  the  go- 
vernment, rather  than  with  the  grand  jury  or  the  magistrates,  who  would  afienrards 
have  to  carry  it  out     At  all  events,  I  think  I  have  shown  tbat  there  ia  no  soch  de- 

rrture  from  the  law  of  1835  as  to  lead  us  to  expect  this  decided  opposition.  There 
a  material  difference,  I  admit,  in  the  amount  of  the  penalty.  By  the  law  of  1^> 
a  person  found  out  at  night  might  be  punished  as  for  a  misdemeanour;  now,  U 
will  be  punishable  by  transportation  for  seven  ^rears.  There  is  also  a  prioeiple  n 
the  present  bill  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  ancient  law  of  Ireland,  of  making  thr 
vicinage  responsible  for  the  act.  This  is  the  law  to  whioh  you  ol^eet  as  making M 
worse — as  likely  to  arouse  the  feeling  io  tbat  country  in  opposition  to  the  hw  ae4 
the  government — ^viz.,  that  provision  which  obliges  persons  to  be  within  doors  frwa 
sunset  to  sunrise — that  principle  affirmed  by  you  in  1835,  and  which  oontioocd  n 
the  statute-book  without  Inking  repealed  for  five  years.  I  do  not  think  it  likdy  that 
a  change  of  government  induces  you  to  object  in  1846  to  what  yon  agreed  to  is 
1835.  I  do  not  know  whether  the*  hon.  member  who  affirmed  the  progressite  io- 
provement  of  the  country  from  1835  to  1840,  was  aware  that  daring  the  whole  of 
that  period  the  Lord-lieutenant  had  the  power  of  enforcing  that  act.  Tea,  tbroog^' 
out  the  whole  of  that  period !  Nor  do  we  propose  that  it  shonld  come  into  operaii«as 
without  necessity.  The  provision  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  and  the  bxrd- 
lieutenant  is  empowered  under  this  bill  to  order  that  no  person  should  be  found  ant 
of  his  hoase  after  sunset.  But,  although  that  principle  may  be  sanetioned,  it  ^ 
not  necessary  that  it  should  be  exercised.  The  best  resnlt  wonM  be,  chat  the  ad 
should  never  be  wanted — that  there  should  be  found  to  be  no  necessity  for  its  beiof 
enforced.  But  when  the  Irish  members  are  arguing  that  it  will  make  matlefs  votk. 
that  it  will  cause  increased  exasperation,  I  remind  them  that  the  boast  has  bcce  of 
the  state  of  Ireland  during  those  years  in  which,  as  I  have  proved,  the  act  of  IWS 
was  upon  the  statute-book.  I  believe  there  were  only  four  divisions  on  the  svkj^ 
of  that  bill.  [Mr.  8.  0*Brien :  I  protested  again«t  the  Inll,  and  endeavoortd  t  > 
shorten  its  duration.]  There  were  only  fonr  divisions  agmnst  the  bill.  Yoa  f^ 
roitted  the  bill  of  1835  to  pass  for  five  years.  Yon  permitted  th«  bill  to  renit^ 
in  force  for  five  years,  without  a  single  motion  for  iU  repeal.  [Mr.  S.  (VBrieo- 
I  made  a  motion,  subsequent  to  that,  for  the  repeA  of  the  bill.]  And  bow  mscv 
voted  for  it?  [Mr.  S.  O'Brien:  Two.]  Two!  the  hon.  member  for  Umtnri 
moved  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  bill  to  four  yean,  and  had  two  snppertcn;  tw* 
years  after  that  he  naoved  to  repeal  the  bill,  and  had  two  sopporten.  And  that  tt 
the  measure  which  is  now  said  to  be  ^^  a  disgrace  to  the  statate-book— <  blat « 
our  legialation,"  and  only  two  members  voted  for  its  repeal !    If  aobsayt  ^^ 
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nenfe  bad  led  you  to  think  the  measure  unwise,  I  am  the  last  person  to  censure 
yoa  for  changing  your  opinion.  I  did  not  believe,  until  I  heard  it  from  your  own 
moQths,  that  you  would  object  to  the  provision  to  which  you  formerly  assented.  It 
was  nataral  that,  wishing  to  know  from  you  the  best  means  of  repressing  crime,  I 
shodd  propose  in  1846  tlie  measure  which  you  proposed  in  1835,  and  which,  when 
it  was  proposed  it  should  be  repealed  in  two  years  instead  of  five,  only  two  of  yon 
Toted  for  the  shorter  term.  I  do  not  say  you  are  not  justified  in  opposmg  it  now.  I 
do  not  qnestion  your  discretion ;  butMon't  accuse  ns  of  wishing  to  insult  you,  if  in 
1846,  relyiDg  upon  your  authority  upon  matters  of  local  concern,  we  take  the  same 
aeasurcs  for  repressing  crime  that  you  formerly  assented  to.  You  express  your  fears 
that  the  bill  may  be  used  by  the  landlords  to  promote  the  **  clearance  system."  I 
caonot  conceive  a  greater  o&nce  than  for  an  executive  government  to  lend  itself  to 
saeh  a  purpose.  Let  us  rather  hope,  that  when  the  bill  is  passed  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  eon>rce  it — that  it  may  lie  dormant,  and  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
ocenrrences  it  is  intended  to  put  down.  Let  us  hope,  that  if  you  sanction  it  for  three 
yean,  parties  may  be  deterred  from  the  commission  of  crime;  and  that  without  in- 
ilieling  what  I  admit  is  the  grievous  penalty  of  forbidding  parties  to  leave  their  houses 
■fter  sunset,  or  subjecting  parties  to  the  pecuniary  ))endties  that  the  law  provides — 
let  OS  hope  that  it  will  be  silently  efficacious  as  heretofore,  and  that  we  may  be  en- 
abled to  dispense  with  it,  and  I  should  rejoice  to  dispense  with  it,  at  an  earlier  period 
than  we  propose.  That  was  the  case  from  1835  to  1840 — there  was  a  progressive 
dimiautioo  of  crime  while  that  law  was  on  the  statute-book ;  although  not  called  into 
ODeration,  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  was  efficacious  for  the  repression  of  crime. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  penalty,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  that  the  infliction  of  a 
pecuniary  penalty  on  a  district  where  a  murder  has  been  committed  will  be  effectual ; 
ti)M  is  a  provision  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  of  confining  persons  within 
tkeir  dwellings ;  hot  I  think  it  likely  such  a  provision  may  have  a  good  effect. 
If  there  be  frequent  murders  committed  in  any  district,  it  does  appear  to  me  not  an 
Ofloatnral  or  unconstitutional  remedy  to  provide,  that  the  family  of  the  murdered 
men  shall  have  a  provision  from  some  fund  or  other ;  and  the  presumption  is,  that 
the  vicinage  w^bich  had  not  guarded  effectually  against  crime  shall  pay  it.  It  may 
be  novel  in  principle,  but  I  think  it  likely  to  be  efficacious  in  a  country  like  Ireland. 
We  have  hcsurd  that  these  murders  are  committed  by  strangers  brought  into  the 
eoontry.  I  am  afraid  that  these  strangers  are  harboured,  in  some  instances,  by  the 
wdinary  residents ;  but  if  the  ordinary  residents  are  aware  that  the  frequent  com- 
wunon  of  murder  subjects  them  to  a  pecuniary  penalty  for  the  support  of  the 
police,  and  a  provision  for  the  family  of  the  murdered  man,  I  think  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  irruption  of  these  sanguinary  strangers,  hired  to  commit  munrler  in 
that  district,  will  be  discouraged  by  those  likely  to  pay  the  penalty  for  such  offences. 
It  was  in  that  hope  we  introduced  the  enactment  in  this  bill  which  subjects  to 
pecaniary  mulct  the  parties  who  may  live  within  the  proclaimed  district.  As  I 
Mated  before,  although  I  cannot  demonstrate  that  the  bill  will  be  efficacious,  yet 
Had  that  on  a  former  occasion  similar  enactments  were  efficacious;  that  crimes  in 
Ir^Und  were  diminished  ;  that  the  bill  was  permitted  to  expire ;  that  it  left  no  such 
ranklmg  feelinffs  in  the  Irish  mind  as  some  now  anticipate ;  and  therefore,  judging 
from  the  past,  I  and  my  colleagues  have  been  induced  to  infer,  that  in  future  the 
nme  measure  may  be  effectual  for  the  repression  of  these  heinous  offences.  Then 
it  bas  been  asked, '*  Is  this  the  effectual  remedy  of  those  evib  that  unfortunately 
oist  in  Trelaod  ?'*  I  answer  at  once,  it  would  be  utterly  delusive  so  to  represent 
it.  It  partakes  in  no  degree  of  the  character  of  a  perfect  remedy ;  it  were  an  un- 
oilrgated  eril  if  not  justified  by  a  great  necessity.  No,  it  is  no  remedy  for  the  ad- 
mitted state  of  social  disorder  which  unfortunately  exists  in  Ireland.  I  admit  that. 
Itiisaidf  **Yoo  have  had  a  similar  measure  fourteen  or  fifteen  times  in  Ireland, 
<«1  it  prodaeed  no  good."  But  it  never  was  intended  as  a  permanent  remedy  for 
the  toeiai  evils  of  Ireland.  I  don't  draw  the  same  inference  you  do  from  the  fre- 
quency of  its  renewal.  I  think  the  very  fact  of  its  being  introduced  fourteen  or 
fifteen  times,  and  being  permitted  to  expire,  a  convincing  proof  of  two  facts ;  first,  that 
the  legislature  was  strongly  inclined  to  deprive  the  executive  of  these  extraordinary 
powers  at  the  earliest  period  it  could ;  and  also,  that  the  measure  did  effect  the  im- 
"xHhits  oljtet  in  view*  namely,  diminishing  the  frequency  of  crime,  and  facilitating 
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the  conviction  of  offenders.  No  one  will,  as  I  have  said,  more  readily  admit  that,  as 
a  i>ermanent  measure  of  relief  or  improvement,  it  has  no  recommendatioo.  I  admit 
that  the  passing  of  such  a  law  does  not  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  nuitarely  con- 
sidering wliat  are  the  real  causes  from  which  these  disorders  arise.  If  the  biU  be 
as  effectual  as  I  hope  it  may  be— if  it  be  never  called  into  operation,  but  yei  sueeeed 
in  repressing  crime — I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  obligation  of  matarely  cooaadcrinic 
what  shall  be  the  permanent  remedies  is  in  no  degree  diminished ;  I  think  it  ratbrr 
increased  than  diminished  by  the  passing  of  laws  of  this  character.  I  am  aorry  to 
say,  I  view  with  something  more  of  despondency  than  many  genilemeo  do,  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  immediate  application  of  a  remedy  by  legislative  enactmcota :  but  if 
angels  were  to  dictate  to  you  what  shoold  be  your  permanent  legislation,  I  see  do 
hope  of  your  producing  such  an  impression  on  the  crime  of  the  country  as  can  dis- 
pense with  the  necessity  of  some  immediate  measure  of  this  kind.  Depend  upon  it, 
that  the  success  of  any  future  measures  which  may  be  adopted  will  be  materially 
impeded  by  the  frequency  of  crim*.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is»  to  repreas  these 
crimes,  to  prevent  the  commission  of  them,  and,  if  committed,  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
covery of  the  offenders  and  ensure  their  punishment.  I  wou*t  discuss  on  the  present 
occasion  some  of  the  remedies  on  which  gentlemen  have  dwelt  as  likely  to  apply  s 
permanent  remedy  to  Ireland.  They  are  deserving  of  the  utmost  oonsidermtioii,  bat 
they  ought  to  be  reserved  for  separate  consideration.  That  which  many  hoo.  gen* 
tlemen  have  announced — the  application  of  a  Poor-law  to  Ireland,  upon  the  principle 
of  the  English  law — involves  considerations  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  The  hon.  geo* 
tleman  the  member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  J.  O'Conndl)  spoke  on  that  8ob|eet  witib 
great  knowledge  and  judgment.  In  the  course  of  hrs  long  speech,  he  suggeMed  BiaD% 
reasons  why  you  ought  to  pause  before  you  adopt  the  principle  of  granting  a  riglit 
to  relief  to  the  unemplo^'ed  poor  of  Ireland.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  which 
could  prejudice  thb  case.  I  admit  that  the  evils  under  which  Ireland  is  aulferii^  ai 
the  present  moment,  from  scantiness  of  food  and  disease,  are  such  as  it  is  imposaible  to 
meet  by  any  degree  of  English  liberality,  and  that  the  frequent  recurrence  of  evils 
of  this  kind,  imposes  upon  us  the  obligation  of  maturely  considering  what  rncaaares 
would  conduce  to  the  permanent  bencSt  of  that  country.  But,  at  the  8ametime»  do 
not  let  us  too  hastily  adopt  the  conclusion  that  a  Poor-law  introduced  into  Ireland 
upon  the  principle  of  the  English  law,  namely,  a  right  to  relief  on  the  part  of  the 
unemployed,  would  meet  the  existing  evils.  Though  the  establishment  of  such  a 
right  might  prevent  many  cases  of  distress,  though  it  might  afford  a  partiai  remedy 
for  some  present  evils,  yet  you  mnst  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  social  con- 
sequences of  establishing  such  an  indefeasible  claim.  You  must  consider  the  positifm 
in  society  of  those  who  would  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  system— how  littk 
superior  they  are  at  present  in  point  of  enjoyment  to  those  for  whom  you  seek  relief 
— and  how  possible  it  is,  unless  you  establish  the  wisest  precautions,  that  you  may 
be  holding  out  an  incentive  to  idleness.  While,  therefore,  I  admit  the  iMgiuti>dc 
of  the  present  evils — ^while  I  admit  that  their  continued  existence  is  almost  impoaiible* 
I  must  ask  you  to  consider  how  inefficacious  is  the  power  of  the  govemmeot,  with 
every  disposition  to  do  so,  to  afford  an  effectual  remedy  for  those  evib  with  which 
we  are  now  attempting  to  struggle — I  mean  the  scarcity  and  disease  which  prevail 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  After  the  discussion  which  took  place  upon  the  modified 
Poor-law  for  Ireland,  and  after  hearing  the  variety  of  opinions  entertained  by  those 
best  qualified  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  subject,  and  who  were  wdl  oogmuot 
of  the  wants  of  the  people,  I  should  pause  before  I  could  commit  myself  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  English  Poor-law — namely,  the  right  to  relief  on  the  part  of  the  aneni- 
pluyed — should  be  applied  to  Ireland.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  state  vi 
landed  property  in  Ireland  without  being  compelled  to  admit  that,  at  present,  it  i» 
in  a  most  unsatisiactory  condition.  A  great  number  of  estates  are  wholly  unpro- 
fitable to  tbeir  nominal  owners,  being  in  the  hands,  not  of  proprietors,  bat  of  re> 
ceivers;  and  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  number  of  estafes  in  this  position, 
and  their  unfruitfulness  either  to  tiie  cr^itor  or  the  proprietor,  without  being  forcthlv 
convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  change  in  the  law.  I  entertain  the 
strongest  opinion,  that  there  is  no  country  where  the  maintenance  of  the  great  prio- 
ciples  of  property  is  more  important  than  in  Ireland.  I  do  not  believe  that  tou  eoald 
hope  to  establish  prosperity  in  any  country,  to  afford  encounigcnent  to  iadMtry,  or 
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Irelftod;  and  I  fear  you  will  find  it  most  difficult  to  apply  any  remedy  for  controlling 
the  power  of  the  landlord.  You  may  be  referred  to  the  bill  introduced  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Rochdale,  and  you  may  be  called  upon  to  pass  that  measure;  but  if  you 
sanction  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  proposed,  you  must  not  suppose  that  it  will 
afford  any  remedy  for  the  state  of  things  to  which  I  liave  referred.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  legislate  with  respect  to  improvements — it  may  be  just  to  say  to  the  tenant, 
'*  If  yon  effect  a  great  improvement,  ^our  landlord,  from  pique  or  resentment,  shall 
not  deprive  you  of  your  holding  without  giving  you  compensation.^'  But  if  you 
adopt  that  principle,  and  pass  such  a  law,  you  will  not  deprive  the  landlord  of  the 
power  of  evicting  or  ejecting  a  pauper  tenantry  who  have  made  no  improvements, 
and  who  have  no  means  of  effecting  them.  Such  a  landlord  and  tenant  bill  as  that 
proposed  by  the  lion,  member  for  Rochdale  may  be  an  element  of  social  improve- 
meat ;  but  do  not  suppose  that  it  will  remedy  the  particular  state  of  things  to  which 
I  have  called  your  attention.  The  hon.  member  for  Cork  (Mr.  McCarthy)  has 
referred  to  the  disposition  of  the  forfeited  estates  which  were  granted  to  great  ab- 
sentee proprietors.  His  historical  statements  may  be  correct ;  but  they  only  prove 
that  for  300  years  there  have  been  in  Ireland  deep-seated  evils,  to  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  apply  any  legislative  remedy.  The  hon.  member  for  Cork  has  adverted 
to  the  forfeitures  at  the  time  of  the  commonwealth.  The  hon.  member  says  this  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  unfortunate  state  of  things  which  now  exists  in  Ireland.  Be 
it  so ;  but  it  is  no  justification  of  murder.  It  does  not  relieve  us  from  the  obligation 
of  preventing  the  commission  of  monstrous  crimes ;  it  rather  suggests  to  us  the  ne- 
cessity of  proceeding  tenderly  and  cautiously,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  evils  of  so 
long  a  growth.  You  (said  the  right  hon.  baronet,  addressing  the  Irish  members) 
Q»y  rather  distrust  the  disposition  of  an  Englishman  towards  Ireland ;  but,  after  an 
official  reudence  of  six  years  in  that  country,  I  left  it  with  a  most  sincere  desire  for 
its  wealth  and  prosperity.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  speak  with  freedom,  when  I  say, 
that  I  think  you  are  apt  to  rely  too  much  upon  the  power  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment. You  are  always  saying  that  tlie  government  ought  to  act ;  that  the  legislature 
oQght  to  pass  new  laws.  Believe  me,  ^t  you,  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  have  it  in 
jour  own  power  to  do  more  immediate  good  to  your  countir  than  can  be  conferred 
bj  the  legislature.  If  you  would  meet  together — I  speak  of  absentees  as  well  as  uf 
Ksident  proprietors—and  seriously  consider  what  are  the  real  evils  of  your  country, 
sod  what  are  the  obligations  imposed  upon  yon  as  possessors  of  property — ^if  tho'se 
who  are  armed  with  legal  power,  who  eject  their  tenantry  without  considering  how 
they  are  to  obtain  shelter  and  subsistence,  would  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  such 
to  exerciae  of  their  power,  and,  if  the  exertion  of  this  power  be  necessary — if  they 
woald  maturely  consider  the  duty  imposed  on  them  of  providing,  in  some  measure, 
against  the  dreadful  consequences  of  such  a  course,  which  a  very  little  liberality  and 
(brbearaoce  would  enable  them  to  do— you  would  confer  greater  benefit  on  your  country 
than  the  government  or  legislation  could  effect.  I  need  only  remind  you  of  the  improve- 
ments effected  in  Ireland  by  Lord  George  Ilill.  Is  it  true,  that  only  in  the  year  1 838, 
that  nobleooan  purchased  some  18,000  or  20,000  acres  of  land  in  the  wildest  part  of  Ire- 
land; thai  be  said  to  himself,  "  I  will  perform  my  duty  as  a  landlord;  I  will  persevere 
•gainst  all  difficulties;  I  will  not  be  deterred  by  any  opposition  I  may  encounter  from 
my  tenaata  or  neighbours,  but  I  will  persevere  in  my  attempt  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  people?'*  Is  it  true  that  that  noble  lord  has  succeeded  in  his  attempt?  Has 
be  not  sneoeeded,  without  the  advantage  of  those  prejudices  which  ancient  heredi- 
tary desceot  might  have  created  in  his  favour — for  lie  purchased  the  property  as  a 
stranger — in  eonciliating  the  goo<l-will  of  the  people  ?  Is  it  true,  that  by  persever- 
ance, by  forbearance,  bv  deference,  in  the  first  instance,  perhaps,  to  the  ignorance  or 
prejudices  of  the  people,  by  kindly  feeling,  and  by  evincing  determination  to  effect 
iraproveoieots,  he  has  effected  the  revolution  he  contemplated  in  the  country  ?  And 
has  not  tbia  been  done  consistently  with  the  promotion  of  his  own  interests  ?  Has 
not  the  Taloe  of  his  property  improved  ?  Have  not  his  rentals  increased  ?  I 
ffiast  say  I  think  that  gentleman,  by  the  example  he  has  set,  has  entitled  himself  to 
U  regarded  aa  a  public  benefactor  to  his  country.  I  honour  and  respect  the  motives 
201— Vol.  IV. 
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which  have  led  him  to  adopt  this  course ;  and  I  envy  him  the  gratifying  refleeUoDs  of 
his  own  conscience.  [Colonel  Conoliy  here  made  an  observation  to  the  right  boo. 
baronet.]  My  hon.  and  gallant  friend  says  that  my  statement  is  strictly  correct.  Mr 
own  impression  is,  that  though  much  may  be  done  by  good  l^slatton,  by  which  the 
foundation  at  least  of  social  improvement  may  be  laid,  yet  that  the  immediate  practi- 
cal improvement  of  Ireland  will  be  most  efficacioasly  promoted  by  a  combination  of 
the  landlords,  resident  and  absentee,  to  follow  the  example  of  Lord  G.  Hill,  tu  im- 
prove their  own  property,  and  to  increase  its  productiveness,  while  at  the  aanie  time 
they  conciliate  the  affections  and  good  will  of  those  who  stand  towards  them  in  the 
relation  of  tenants.  Now,  the  complaints  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  land  sod 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  not  now  made  for  the  first  time.  For  the  last  hnodrpd 
years  these  complaints  had  been  reiterated.  Dr.  Madden,  a  writer  who  by  his  good 
sense  conciliated  the  esteem  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  published  a  treatise  in  17^, 
nearly  HO  years  ago,  in  which  he  thus  spoke  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  :— 
**  Now,  as  the  position  of  a  landlord  is  the  single  circumstance  which  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  and  weight,  and  contributes  chiefly  to  every  one*s  influence  and  power, 
let  us  begin  with  that  as  the  principal  engine  we  can  employ  in  this  usefbl  vork^  and 
lay  down  as  the  main  foundation  stone  of  our  little  building  this  first  resoladon,  via.:^ 
*  that,  as  landlords  in  this  poor  kingdom,  we  will  do  our  utmost  in  our  little  spberei 
to  remove  the  defects  and  difficulties  which  we  find  our  people  and  coontry,  and  par- 
ticularly our  own  estates  and  tenants,  lie  under.* *^ 

Again  he  says : — '*  And  yet,  to  our  shame  we  must  confers,  that  in  Ireland  oar 
tenants  (I  speak  of  the  poorest  and  greatest  part  of  them)  liave  rather  hats  thaa 
houses,  and  those  of  our  cotters  are  built,  like  birds^  nests,  of  dirt  wronght  together 
and  a  few  sticks  and  some  straw,  and  like  them  are  generally  removed  once  a-yemr, 
and  consequently  as  migratory,  and  not  so  durable,  as  the  carts  and  waggons  of  the 
wandering  Tartars^  Numbers  of  them  have  no  chimney,  either  for  want  of  wood, 
or  skill  to  build  one,  but  vent  the  smoke  like  those  of  the  Hottentots ;  and  if  we  had 
a  market,  as  Mr.  Beauplon  says  the  Cossacks  have,  for  wooden  chimneys  ready  made, 
our  poor  people  have  not  a  penny  to  buy  one.  As  miserable  as  they  look  on  the  out* 
side,  the  family  within  are  full  as  wretched,  half  starved  and  half  clad,  so  that  there 
is  an  absolute  necessity  to  lodge  them  better  and  use  them  to  wanner  cottages  and 
clothing,  aod  a  cleanlier  way  of  feeding  and  living,  if  we  would  have  tfaem  cnltivate 
their  lands  or  manufactures  to  any  purpose.'* 

This  was  written  above  100  years  ago,  but  I  fear  it  m  too  true  a  description  of  the 
habits  and  habitations  of  the  people  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  at  the  present  time.  Of 
this,  however,  I  have  the  strongest  conviction,  that  if  the  landlords  of  Ireland  wocld 
consider  the  condition  of  the  people ;  if  they  would  imitate  the  practice  in  this  eonntrr 
with  respect  to  the  building  of  houses  for  the  occupation  even  of  the  poorest  labottr- 
ers ;  if  they  would  enter  into  a  combination  the  most  Uudabk  and  bonooraUe  hi 
which  they  could  enrol  themselves ;  if  they  would  procnre  correct  information  as  to 
the  state  of  the  country ;  if  they  would  resolve  to  follow  that  noble  example  to  which 
I  have  referred,  the  relations  between  rich  and  poor  would  be  ameliorated,  inore 
kindly  feeling  would  be  encouraged,  and  greater  confidence  in  the  law  would  be 
established,  than  could  be  effected  by  any  measures  that  government  or  the  legisla- 
ture could  adopt.  While,  therefore,  you  call  on  the  government  to  introduce  mea- 
sures, and  upon  parliament  to  sanction  them,  I  do  hope  you  will  recogniae  that  prin- 
ciple for  which  I  have  been  contending, that  there  is  a  moral  obligation  incombentnpon 
the  possessor  of  property,  which  laws  cannot  supersede  or  control,  the  ezereise  of 
Mhich  is  essential  to  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  coontry.  I  trust  that  in 
stating  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  government  to  intitiduce  this  hUSL,  I  ha^  e 
said  nothing  which  can  by  possibility  excite  or  embitter  animosities.  I  have  not  s^d 
one  word  blaming  the  representatives  of  Ireland  fur  the  course  they  have  taken.  AU 
I  can  find  fault  with,  therefore,  is,  that,  professing  to  be  anxious  fordiscosaioo,  tbey 
have  not  permitted  a  continuous  discussion  on  the  subject ;  I  think  they  ought  to  luve 
permitted  us  from  day  to  day  to  proceed  with  the  discussion  of  the  bilL  I  ha^o 
no  authority  whatever  to  question  their  exercise  of  their  right ;  but  I  must  »ay,  I 
think  their  occupying  two  days  in  the  week  with  Irish  motions  is  calculated  to  im- 
pede rather  than  to  facilitate  free  discussion.  It  is  now,  I  think,  five  wedcs  nnce  th. « 
measure  was  introduced ;  I  have  stated  the  reasons  which  induced  the  govcnso^ 
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to  iot^rpose  it  before  other  measures  were  proceeded  with ;  and  I  do  hope,  coosider- 
iog  the  long  discossion,  the  full  discussion,  the  able  discussion,  which  has  taken  place 
upoD  it,  that  the  representatives  of  Ireland  will  now  feel  that  they  have  done  their 
daty,  and  will  permit  the  sense  of  the  House  to  be  taken  upon  this  preliminaiy 
stage.  I  wish  to  avoid  a  word  which  could  pique  them  into  a  further  continuance  of 
tbe  debate ;  I  find  no  fault  with  them ;  I  do  not  mean  to  question  the  exercise  of 
their  discretion ;  but  I  do  hope,  considering  that  this  is  but  a  preliminary  discussion, 
sod  considering  what  measures  are  pending  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Ireland, 
that  tbey  will  yield  to  that  which  I  believe  is  the  prevailing  opinion  on  all  sides  of 
tbe  Rouse — the  prevailing  sentiment  of  those  who  would  most  cordially  concur  with 
them  io  resisting,  the  further  progress  of  this  bill — ^that  they  will  feel  they  have  per- 
formed their  duty  to  their  country,  and  will  at  length  permit  the  sense  of  the 
Hoase  to  be  taken  upon  this  preliminary  stage  of  the  biU. 
Bill  read  a  first  time. 
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Mat  4,  1846. 

The  House  went  into  committee  on  the  above  subject,  and  her  M^esty's  message 
hating  been  read  relative  thereto — 

Sn  RoBKBT  Pbsl  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  duty  so  recently,  on  two 
separate  occasions,  to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  distinguished  services  and  merits 
of  the  officers  who  are  the  immediate  subjects  of  these  messages  from  the  Grown,  and 
Dot  ooly  to  them,  but  to  all  the  officers  and  men,  European  and  native,  who  served 
under  their  command,  that  I  conceive  it  would  be  an  unwarrantable  trespass  on  the 
time  of  the  House,  if,  on  this  third  occasion,  I  were  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  specially  to  the  dittinguisbed  services  they  have  rendered  in  the  campaign  on 
tbe  banu  of  the  Sutlej.  On  those  occasions,  the  House,  b^  an  unanimous  vote,  as- 
Koted  to  the  resolutions  which  I  had  the  honour  of  proposing.  Tlie  House  save  a 
coDfinciog  proof  bow  deeply  it  felt  the  extent  and  the  value  of  those  services,  by  the 
ready  and  unanimous  assent  which  it  accorded  to  the  resolution,  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
should  be  given  to  those  distinguished  officers ;  and  I  allude  to  tbe  recorded  vote  of 
the  House  as  a  reason  why  I  should  not  again  attempt  to  describe  their  actions, 
nther  than  venture  to  recapitulate  them.  But,  Sir,  this  message  from  the  Crown 
Bot  only  alludes  to  the  triumphant  services  of  Viscount  Hardioge  and  of  Lord 
^OQgh  in  the  late  victorious  campaign  of  the  Sutlej ;  but  it  also  states  that  her 
Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleasea  to  recommend  this  House  to  adopt  such  measures 
IS  will  enable  her  Majesty  to  confer  upon  them  some  signal  mark  of  her  favour  for 
their  distinguished  services  upon  other  occasions.  Perhaps,  then,  the  House  will 
permit  me  to  allude  to  those  services  which  Viscount  Hardinge  and  Lord  Gk>ugh 
hsfe  performed  for  their  country  in  other  campaigns  than  the  recent  one  upon  the 
haob  of  the  Sutlej.  Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased,  in  return  for  all 
those  services,  to  confer  the  honour  of  the  British  peerage  on  Viscount  Hardinge 
And  Lord  €rough;  and  her  Majesty  now  invites  the  House  of  Commons  to  make  the 
provision  usually  made  on  similar  occasions.  I  find  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  state 
to  the  Hoose,  not  merely  the  services  performed  by  those  officers  on  the  late  occasions, 
but  those  also  by  which,  on  former  ones,  they  have  sustained  the  honour  and  glory 
(^  the  British  name,  and  the  interests  of  their  countir.  It  is  now  forty-eight  years 
lioee  my  noble,  gallant,  and  distinguished  friend.  Viscount  Hardinge,  entered  the 
British  service ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  long  military  career  it  has  been  the  good 
fortaoe  of  my  gallant  friend  to  be  present  at  numerous  actions  in  the  Peninsula-— at 
I^leifa,  Vimiera  (where  he  was  wounded),  and,  under  the  command  of  that  most 
Nlaot,  distinguished,  and  lamented  officer,  Sir  John  Moore,  during  the  retreat  to 
Gorunna,  and  at  the  battle  of  Corunna.  At  the  battle  of  Corunna,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life.  Captain  Hardinge  was  near  Sir  John  Moore  when  that  gallant 
<^cer  received  his  death-wound  upon  the  field.  Of  Lord  Hardinge  it  is  said,  bv  the 
eloquent  historian  of  the  Peninsular  campaign,  when  describing  the  battle  of 
Comona,  that  Captain  Hardinge,  a  staff  officer,  who  was  near  Sir  John  Moore,  at* 
tempted  to  take  off  hit  swoad,  part  of  the  belt  of  which  had  entered  the  deep  wound 
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in  his  shoulder  made  by  the  cannon  shot  by  which  he  was  struck ;  thtl  Cifrtun 
Hardinge  proposed  to  Sir  John  to  unbuckle  the  sword,  that  the  torment  it  contri- 
buted to  cause  might  be  relieved ;  but  that  Sir  John  Moore  stopped  him  with  tMs 
affecting  speech,  **  It  is  as  well  as  it  is.    I  had  rather  it  should  go  out  of  the  fidd 
with  me.**     The  historian  adds  that,  in  this  manner,  so  becoming  a  Soldier,  Sir 
John  Moore  was  borne  from  the  field,  refusing  to  part  with  his  sword  in  the  mooMot 
of  death.   After  the  battle  of  Corunna,  Sir  H.  Hardinge  was  present  at  the  pasage 
of  the  Douro,  at  the  battle  of  Busaco,  in  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  at  the  battle  of 
Albuera,.at  the  three  sieges  of  Badajoz,  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo. 
at  Salamanca,  at  Vittoria,  where  he  was  severely  wounded,  at  Fampelana,  at  tbe 
battles  of  the  Pyrenees,  at  mTelle,  at  Nive,  and  at  Orthez.    The  House  will  remeoh 
ber  that  ray  gallant  friend  was  at  Lignv,  two  days  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  he  was  only  prevented  from  taking  his  share  in  that  great  action  by  the  lerere 
wounds  he  received  at  the  battle  of  Ligny.     This  House  cannot  forget  what  a  db- 
tinguished  part  my  gallant  friend  took  in  the  battle  of  Albuera ;  ai^  it  is  possible 
that  he  learned  in  uiat  action  what  confidence  could  be  justly  placed  in  the  despe- 
rate valour  of  British  soldiers.  It  is  probable  even  that  the  recolleclioa  of  the  battle 
of  Albuera,  and  of  the  change  in  the  fortunes  of  that  day,  accomplished  chiefly  througb 
the  valour  of  the  British  infantry,  may  have  induced  my  gallant  friend  to  persevere 
under  all  discouragements  in  his  latter  and  equally  glorious  battles,  and  to  pkoe  ajait 
and  never  disappointed  confidence  in  the  enduring  valour  of  the  British  troops.    The 
same  gallant  historian  to  whom  I  have  referred,  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Alhoen, 
states  that  there  were  many  circumstances  which  might  have  made  the  most  gaJUct 
men  in  the  British  army  despond,  and,  referring  to  a  period  of  the  fieht  wbea  aa 
attack  was  made  upon  a  French  division  posted  on  an  eminence  formidable  for  the 
purpose  of  defence,  he  says — "  Myers  was  killed ;  Cole  himself,  and  Colonels  Elli& 
Blakeney,  and  Hawkshawe,  fell,  badly  wounded,  and  the  whole  brigade,  *  struck  U 
the  iron  tempest,  reeled  and  staggered  like  sinking  ships.'     '  Suddenly  reeoTering. 
however,'  says  Colonel  Napier,  in  strains  of  sublime  military  eloquence,  ^they  cloMi 
on  their  terrible  enemy ;  and  then  was  seen  with  what  a  strength  and  majesty  tbe 
British  soldier  fights.     In  vain  did  Soult  by  voice  and  gesture  animate  his  Freoeh- 
men ;  in  vain  did  the  hardiest  veterans,  extricating  themselves  from  the  cnmded 
column,  sacrifice  their  lives  to  gain  time  and  space  for  the  mass  to  open  out  on  wA 
a  fair  field;  in  vain  did  the  mass  itself  bear  up,  and,  fiercely  striving,  fire  iodi^ 
criminately  on  friends  and  foes,  while  the  horsemen  hovering  on  the  flanks,  threatefi- 
ed  to  cliarge  the  advancing  line.     Nothing  could  stop  that  astonishing  infantiy.   No 
sudden  burst  of  undisciplined  valour;  no  nervous  enthusiasm  weakened  the  stabiHtv 
of  their  order:  their  flashing  eyes  were  bent  on  the  dark  columns  in  their  fmnt: 
their  measured  tread  shook  the  ground ;  their  dreadful  volleys  swept  away  the  head 
of  every  formation ;  their  deafening  shouts  overpowered  the  dissonant  cries  that  brake 
from  all  parts  of  the  tumultuous  crowd,  as  foot  by  foot,  and  with  a  horrid  earnage. 
it  was  driven  by  the  incessant  vigour  of  the  attack  to  the  furthest  edge  of  the  hill,  lo 
vain  did  the  French  reserves,  joining  with  the  struggling  multitude,  endeavour  to  su^ 
tain  the  fight ;  their  efforts  only  increased  the  irremediable  confusion,  and  the  mtgbty 
mass,  at  length  giving  way  like  a  loosened  cliff,  went  headlong  down  the  ascent." 

This  is  a  description  worthy  of  the  scene ;  a  description  that  eould  only  have  beeo 
written  by  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  of  great  eicperienoe  in  the  art  of  war.  Htn 
the  historian  proceeds : — *'  The  rain  flowed  after  in  streams  discoloured  with  lHood. 
and  1,500  unwounded  men,  the  remnant  of  6,000  unconquerable  British  soUiens 
stood  triumphant  on  the  fatal  hill.*' 

Sir,  it  was  the  recollection  of  such  an  exploit,  it  was  the  experience  of  soch  des- 
perate valour,  that,  I  have  no  doubt,  induced  Sir  H.  Hsurdinge  and  Sir  H.  Oough 
never  to  despond,  whatever  might  be  the  disparity  of  numbers,  and  the  skill  ami 
valour  of  their  opponents;  but,  relying  on  the  energy  of  the  British  iofantry  tber 
had  under  their  command,  they  felt  assured  of  the  ultimate  success  of  their  arm*. 
So  much  for  the  services  of  my  gallant  friend  Sir  H.  Uaidioge.  As  I  said  htfott, 
he  has  now  completed  forty-eiglit  years  of  military  service.  The  career  of  that 
other  gallant  oflBcer  whom  her  Miyesty  has  elevated  to  the  British  peerage  hu  »i 
been  less  distinguished.  For  fifty-two  years  has  Lord  Gough  served  in  tiie  Brittf'* 
army ;  and  no  one  woald  have  supposed  from  the  vigour,  the  energy,  and  the  berotsn  of 
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hts  coDdaet,  that  fifty-two  years  of  active  service  could  have  passed  over  his  head.  Sir 
High  Goagh  was  at  the  capture  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  the  attack  on  Porto  Rico, 
and  at  the  capture  of  Surinam.  During  the  Peninsular  war  he  commanded  the  87th 
regiment  at  Talavera,  where  he  was  severely  wounded ;  he  was  present  at  Barossa, 
at  Yittoria,  at  Nivelle,  where  he  was  also  severely  wounded ;  at  the  sieges  of  Cadiz, 
and  at  Tarifa.  During  the  period  of  European  peace,  he  had  still  an  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself  in  his  country's  service-— an  opportunity  he  never  neglected. 
He  commanded  the  British  army  at  Canton,  and  directed  nearly  all  the  operations 
Id  China.  He  was  with  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of  Gwalior,  which  fought  and 
gained  the  battle  of  Maharajpore.  These  are  the  services  rendered  by  that  gallant 
officer  previous  to  the  late  campaign  on  the  Sutlej,  where  he  was  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army.  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  his 
signal  services.  I  believe  he  is  known  to  the  Britbh  army  as  a  man  of  the  most 
heroic  valour,  and  that  his  valour  and  skill  inspire  confidence  in  all  those  whom  he 
commands.  I  will  not  speak  merely  of  his  valour  and  bis  skill :  these  are  admitted 
by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  Peninsular  and  Indian  wars.  But 
I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  placing  upon  record  an  instance  of  his  devotion  to  the 
service  of  bis  country,  which  he,  probably,  little  thought  would  ever  be  mentioned 
within  the  walls  of  parliament,  but  which  I  conceive  to  be  at  least  as  honourable  to 
him  as  any  services  he  has  rendered  in  the  field.  After  the  termination  of  the  Chinese 
campaign,  Lord  Gough  was  nominated  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Madras.  It 
was  thought  expedient,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  his  tiomination  to  this  command, 
that  the  military  and  civil  command  should  be  united  in  the  hands  of  one  person 
—that  penson  havingr  the  advantage  of  previous  personal  communication  with  her 
Majesty*s  servants ;  Lord  Tweeddale  was  selected  for  the  government  of  Madras ; 
and,  as  I  liave  said,  it  being  thought  desirable  in  the  circumstances  in  which  that 
presidency  was  then  placed  to  unite  the  military  and  civil  commands,  Lord  Tweed- 
dale  superseded  Lord  Gough  in  the  military  command.  That  was  a  severe  trial 
to  a  British  officer — to  one  who  had  just  been  victorious  in  China.  Now,  what 
vas  the  answer  returned  by  Lord  Gough  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  on  its  being 
intimated  to  him  that  the  public  service  required  the  union  of  the  two  commands? 
Many  officers  would  have  felt  deeply  mortified;  but  I  consider  the  answer  of 
liord  Qough  to  be  so  honourable  to  him,  and  to  set  so  striking  an  example  of  what 
li  the  duty  of  a  British  soldier  under  such  circumstances  as  I  have  mentioned,  that 
I  have  determined  to  read  to  the  House  the  letter  written  by  the  gallant  officer  on 
that  occasion : — 

"  Hbadquaktebs  Ship  ^Masion,*  oft  Navkiit,  Sept  15,  1842. 
**My  Lord — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowlege  the  receipt  of  your  lordship^s  letter 
of  the  30th  of  April.  However  mortifying  it  ma^  be  to  me  to  find  myself  deprived 
of  the  anpointment  to  which  I  had  been  so  graciously  nominated,  I  beg  to  assure 
your  lordship  that  I  bow  without  repining  to  any  measure  that  may  be  considered 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  my  country.  To  serve  that  country  in  the  higher 
walks  of  a  profession  which  I  entered  as  a  child,  I  came  to  India,  aod  especially  to 
China,  aod  I  trust  vour  lordship  will  believe,  that  while  my  sovereign  considered 
mj  services  useful,  they  were,  as  they  ever  shall  be,  freely,  and,  I  hope,  energetically 
rendered;  but  when  they  are  no  loo^r  required,  or  when  the  public  exigencies,  in 
such  an  important  portion  of  our  foreign  possessions  as  Madras,  are  deemed  to  dash 
with  my  individual  advantage,  I  hope  I  may  say  that  I  am  one  of  the  last  men  in 
the  army  who  would  not  i^sadily  sacrifice  selt-interest.  My  gpracioiis  sovereign's 
onsolicited  nomination  of  me  to  the  chief  command  at  Madras  was  received  by  me 
with  thankfulness ;  and  whenever  for  the  furtherance  of  her  M^esty's  service  it 
hecaine  expedient  to  place  another  in  that  situation,  whether  in  a  single  or  conjoint 
capacity,  Isfaould  not  have  wished  my  private  interests  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  public 
g<HKl.  That  I  feel  rather  disappointed  I  cannot  deny;  but  I  am  not  the  less  grateful 
to  my  sovereign  for  her  gracious  kindness  towards  me,  or  the  less  sincerely  and 
warmly  thankfiU  to  your  lordship  for  the  renewed  proof  of  kind  consideration  which 
your  letter  conveys.  With  the  earnest  and  anxious  prayer  that  the  union  of  the  civil 
^oTemmoat  and  military  command  at  Madras  may  ruUy  meet  the  expectations  of  the 
goTerament — ^I  have,  &c.  '*  H.  Gouoh,  Lieutenant-general, 

^*  Commanding  Expeditionary  Land  Fdrce.** 
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This,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  creditable  letters  ever  written  bj  a  military 
man ;  and  proved,  I  think,  that  the  writer  was  worthy  of  a  higher  trust  than  that  of 
commander  at  Madras.  I  trust  that  these  instances  of  apparent  self-sacrifice  and 
of  devotion  to  the  true  interests  of  the  military  service  will  ever  meet  with  their  jiut 
rewards;  and  though  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  when  he  wrote  that  letter,  never  contem- 
plated that  a  consequence  of  this  might  be  his  appointment  to  the  chief  cmnmaod 
in  India,  yet  I  rejoice  that  such  a  noble  devotion  to  the  public  service  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  reward  to  which  he  has  proved  hinself  to  be  fully  entitled.  Having 
thus  attempted  briefly  to  recount  the  services  rendered  by  these  distioguishrd 
men  previous  to  the  late  campaign,  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  proposi- 
tion which  I  shall  submit  to  the  House  is  not  onlv  justified  by  recent  services,  but 
by  a  long  career  of  military  exertion  and  glory.  The  proposal  which  I  shall  make 
may  not  be  one  commensurate  with  their  merits,  but  I  feel  it  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance,  that  a  proposal  so  made  should  command  the  unanimous  assent  of  th« 
House.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  my  gallant  friend, 
Lord  Hardinge,  and  to  that  other  distinguished  officer,  whose  personal  acqaaintanee 
I  have  not  the  honour  to  enjoy — I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  more  acceptable  to  their 
feelings  that  the  minister  of  the  Crown  should  make  a  proposition  so  reasonable  and 
moderate  that  it  should  command  universal  assent,  rather  than  one  that  might 
possibly  lead  to  controversy.  I  shall  propose  that  the  annual  sum  of  ^,000  be 
granted  to  her  Majesty  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  to  be  settled  in  the  moat  bene 
ficial  manner  on  Lord  Hardiil^e  and  the  two  next  surviving  heirs  male  of  his  body. 
I  shall  propose  also  to  follow  precedents,  which  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  observe  in 
respect  to  the  rewards  of  these  military  services,  in  order  that  there  may  not  be  the  pof- 
sibility  of  inviting  a  contrast.  Adopting,  then,  these  precedents  as  far  as  practicable, 
I  shall  propose  that  the  sum  of  ;£2,000  a  year  be  granted  to  Lord  Gough  and  to  the 
two  next  survividg  heirs  male  of  his  body.  I  have  reason  to  believe — and  it  wouU 
not  be  proper  to  withhold  the  knowledge  from  this  House--that  the  East  Indii 
Company,  most  wisely  and  properly,  in  my  opinion,  are  anxious  to  mark  their  sense 
of  the  services  rendered  by  Lord  Hardinge  and  Lord  Gough,  by  making  every 
provision  for  those  distinguished  men  which  the  charter  of  the  India  Company 
enables  them  to  do.  I  believe,  that  without  some  legislative  sanction,  and  the  assent 
of  the  Crown,  the  East  India  Company  cannot  make  any  provision  or  allowances  to 
the  heirs  of  any  one  who  has  rendered  services  in  India;  but  the  India  Company 
are  most  desirous  of  making  a  liberal  provision  for  Lord  Hardinge  and  Lord  Goi:^a 
during  their  lives.  In  that  case,  though  on  the  present  occasion  I  shall  feel  it  my 
duty  to  propose  the  vote  in  the  usual  form — namely,  that  provision  be  made  from  the 
28th  of  April  for  Lord  Hardinge  and  Lord  Gough  and  their  two  next  hem  male, 
yet  in  case  the  India  Company  should  take  that  course  which  would  be  most  be- 
coming to  them,  and  consistent  with  that  liberality  which  they  have  alwa^rs  evinced 
in  rewarding  services  rendered  in  India,  and  should  make  provision  for  lire  for  tho^e 
two  distinguished  individuals,  then  it  will  be  perfectly  competent  in  the  House,  dur- 
ing the  progreA  of  the  bill,  to  permit  the  East  India  Company  to  have  the  honour  of 
allotting  to  Lord  Hardinge  and  Lord  Gough  for  their  lives  whatever  provision  the 
company  may  deem  suitable  to  their  brilliant  services;  and  in  that  case  the  grant  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  so  far  as  those  two  illustrious  individuals  are  eonceraed, 
would  not  take  place.  I  am  most  anxious  that  there  should  be  a  deep  conviction 
on  the  part  of  the  House  that  the  proposal  I  make  is  so  moderate  as  to  oommaod 
unanimous  assent.  Afler  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  services  of  ihe5« 
two  distinguished  and  gallant  individuals,  I  believe  that  such  will  be  the  feeling  of 
the  House ;  and  being  fully  confident  in  the  moderation  of  my  proposal^  and  in  the 
liberality  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  now  move — *^That  the  annual  sum  of  <£3,00u 
be  granted  to  her  Majesty,  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  of  the  Dntted  Riogdooi  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  said  annuity  to  commence  from  the  28th  day  of  April. 
1846,  and  to  be  settled  in  the  most  beneficial  manner  upon  Lieutenant-general  Henry 
Viscount  Hardinge,  and  the  two  next  surviving  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the  said 
Henry  Viscount  Hardinge." 

Vote  agreed  to,  as  was  also  a  vote  of  £2,000  to  Lord  Gough,  and  the  Hoa9« 
returned. 
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On  the  question  that  the  speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  for  tlie  House  to  go  iuto 
Committee  on  the  above  bill, — ^Lord  George  Bentinck  moved  as  an  amendment, 
**  That  the  Speaker  leave  the  chair  on  that  day  three  months/' 

Sib  Robbjit  Peel:  Sir,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  notice  that  part  of  the  speech  of 
the  noble  lord,  the  concluding  part,  which  referred  to  the  position  and  circumstances 
of  Ireland;  and  I  certainly  did  little  expect,  after  the  information  that  has  been  laid 
Q(H>n  the  table  by  her  Majesty's  government,  not  an  unfair  selection  of  facts  as  the 
Doble  lord  states,  but  the  full  and  entire  reports  received  from  the  scarcity  com- 
missioners appointed  by  government — I  say,  Sir,  that  I  did  not  expect  any  hon. 
gentlemen  would  now  rise  in  this  House  and  deny  the  allegations  contained  therein. 
I  know  very  well  that  scarcity  is  not  universal  in  that  country.     I  know  that  there 
are  parts  of  that  country  in  which  the  disease  which  has  generally  attacked  the  potato 
either  does  not  exist  at  all,  or  at  least  does  not  exist  to  that  calamitous  extent  which 
prevaib  in  other  parts ;  and  jou  may  find  gentlemen  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  those  more  favoured  parts,  writing  letters  with  the  view  of  showing  that  there  is, 
afler  all,  no  great  rise  in  the  price  of  these  necessary  articles  of  food.     You  may 
multiply  those  letters  from  particular  counties,  which,  as  far  as  they  go,  appear  to 
give  a  contradiction  to  the  facts  which  we  have  laid  before  you.    Nevertheless,  it  is, 
I  say,  impossible  to  doubt  the  statement  that  there  docs  exist  in  that  country  great 
scarcity — that  their  does  exist  much  disease,  growing  out  of  that  scarcity  of  food,  in 
mauy  parts  tonlmost  an  unparalleled  extent.    The  remedy  which  we  are  now  apply- 
ing to  those  evils  is  the  purchase  of  food  in  order  to  provide  subsistence  to  a  popula- 
tion who  would  otherwise  be  subject  to  the  most  frightful  privations.     Out  of  what 
Eoarce  do  those  means  come?    Is  there  a  great  fund  at  the  disposal  of  government 
applicable  to  the  purchase  of  food  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Irish  people?     No  ;  the 
source  from  which  these  purchases  have  been  made  is  the  taxation  of  the  united 
kingdom.     The  noble  lord  says,  **  Why,  there  were  six  hundred  tons  of  potatoes 
brought  out  of  Ireland  for  the  supply  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol.'*    Is  it  the  remedy 
the  noble  lord  would  propose,  to  interrupt  this  natural  supply  of  food  for  this  country, 
by  purchasing  it  out  of  the  money  raised  b^  the  general  taxation  of  the  kingdom  ? 
The  noble  lord  charges  us  with  indifierencc,  because  we  did  not  purchase  from  this 
itock  which  has  been  sent  for  the  ordinary  supply  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
There  have  been,  no  doubt,  reductions  of  prices  in  some  of  the  Irish  markets;  but 
how  has  this  been  caused?     Why,  because  we  have  been  purchasing  large  quantities 
of  Indian  meal,  and  thereby  chocking  the  price  of  potatoes  by  the  supply  we  have 
kept  up  of  that  article — an  article  of  food  purchased  by  us,  with  the  public  money. 
I  refer.  Sir,  to  the  several  reports  which  nave  been  laid  upon  the  table ;  and  I  ask 
the  noble  lord  whether  he  thinks  that  there  is  a  universal  conspiracy  on  the  part  of 
these  gentlemen  in  Irehmd  to  misrepresent  the  condition  of  that  country?  whether 
he  thinks  they  have  conspired  to  state  that  famine  and  disease  do  exist,  when  the 
real  fact  is  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  assertions?     We  liave  not  withheld  from 
the  knowledge  of  this  House  all  the  information  that  has  reached  us;  and  the  House 
will  judge  whether  we  are  justly  chargeable  with  any  exaggeration  of  facts  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  passing  of  the  Corn-law  measure.     The  noble  lord  says, 
that  we  are  countenancing  delusion.     Now,  that  is  rather  a  heavy  charge.     How 
came  the  noble  lord  himself  to  say,  that  he  would  consent  to  an  extraordinary  measure, 
namely,  that  he  would  permit  for  a  period  the  importation  of  food  into  Ireland  free 
of  duty  ?     Did  not  the  noble  lord  give  a  willing  consent  to  the  adoption  of  such  a 
course  ?     Well,  then,  you  believe  that  that  would  be  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ireland ; 
and  yet,  the  noble  lord  believes  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  stating  that  famine 
exists  in  Ireland.     Well,  then,  if  that  be  so,  what  could  induce  the  noble  lord  to 
consent  to  such  an  extraordinary  measure  as  allowing  the  importation  of  foreign 
com  and  provisions  into  Ireland  free  of  duties  ?     If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  undeceive  the  people,  and  not  to  countenance  delusions,  it  is  clearly  incumbent  on 
those  who,  entertaining  the  same  opinions  as  the  noble  lord,  see  no  necessity  what- 
soever for  any  change  in  the  law,  to  resist  the  proposition  for  such  an  extraordinary 
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measure  as  that.  [Lord  G.  Bentinck:  Hear,  hear.]  I  confess  I  do  not  ^aite  noder- 
stand  that  cheer.  This  is  what  the  nohle  lord  says — "  I  beUeve  that  the  iroportatioD 
of  foreign  provisions  into  Ireland,  daty  free*  would  be  no  remedy  whatever  for  the 
present  evil.  I  believe  what  the  people  of  Ireland  want  is  the  money  to  purchase 
that  food  which  I  think  is  abundant;  but  still  I  will  consent  to  such  a  measure  for 
the  present." 

The  noble  lord,  however,  now  says  that  there  is  no  particular  necessity  in  frelaod 
for  any  such  change  in  the  law.  He  says — "  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anj 
necessity  for  resorting  to  extraordinary  measures.  I  think  that  a  resort  to  extn* 
ordinary  measures  would  but  have  the  eflbct  of  countenanciug  the  existing  ddosioo, 
and  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  food." 

And  yet  the  noble  lord  is  ready  to  countenance  that  delusion  by  permitting  the 
importation  of  provisions  into  Ireland  duty  free.     Am  I  wrong  in  sayfue  that  tbe 
noble  lord  is  ready  to  consent  to  such  a  step?    And  upon  what  ground?    MHit. 
because  the  Irish  members  wished  it.    Well,  hut  they  could  only  have  wished  it 
under  a  strong  impression  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  such  a  measure.     Amoo^ 
the  whole  body  of  Irish  members  there  was  such  an  alarm  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  food  in  Ireland,  that  they  felt  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  procure  an  adeqiutte 
supply,  to  ask  for  the  suspension  of  the  law  which  imposes  duties  upon  foreign  pro- 
visions.   The  noble  lord  then,  it  appears,  believes  that  the  Irish  members,  generallT, 
wish  for  such  an  extraordinary  measure;  and  he  is,  therefore,  willing  to  consent  to 
it  on  this  ground.    The  noble  lord  at  one  time  thinks  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  to 
deceive  this  House;  and  at  another  he  is  willing  to  trust  to  the  assurances  of  the 
Irish  members  that  this  scarcity  does  exist.    I  was  certainly  under  the  impressioQ 
that  the  noble  lord  did  feel  there  was  a  scarcity  of  food  in  Ireland  to  justify  tbe 
extraordinary  measure  to  which  he  had  consented,  because  I  perceived  thai  be  did 
not  express  his  willingness  to  yield  in  the  same  way  to  the  opinions  of  the  Irish 
members,  on  another  subject — those  members  that  are  opposed  to  the  passing  of  tbe 
Coercion  bill.    A  case,  I  considered,  was  proved — that  there  was  a  neoessttj  for  tbe 
Coercion  bill :  that  case  was  established  against  the  wishes  and  the  opinions  of  tbe 
majority  of  the  Irish  members.    Notwithstanding  the  expression  of  such  opinioits 
the  noble  lord  refused  to  oppose  that  bill.     If,  however,  the  noUe  lord  reaUy  thinks 
that  there  is  no  cause  for  these  statements  as  to  scarcity  in  Ireland,  and  that  never- 
theless  he  is  willing  to  consent  to  the  extraordinary  measure  of  snspendine  tbe  law 
which  imposes  duties  upon  foreign  provisions  imported  into  Ireland,  in  deference  to 
the  opinions  and  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  members, — why,  in  like  manner,  did  he  not 
conform  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  same  members  in  reference  to  the  Coennos 
bill?    Why  did  he  permit  himself  "  to  countenance  the  delusion  which  was  calcQ- 
lated  to  raise  the  price  of  food,  and  to  aggravate  tbe  evils  of  that  country  f^    Sir,  ynu 
will  find  that  this  Irish  case  will  not  be  limited  to  this  year.    The  temporary 
suspension  of  the  law,  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  is  not  suiScient     You  will  find 
in  the  course  of  this  year  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  land  dedicated  to  the  grouch 
of  potatoes  than  at  any  former  year.     This  has  arisen — first,  from  the  unwillingness 
of  the  farmers  to  let  their  land  on  conacre,  for  fear  of  not  receiving  their  rent  for  it ; 
and,  secondly,  from  the  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  the  cotter  and  peasant,  that 
the  same  disease  would  affect  the  potato  in  this  year  that  so  senerally  preyailed  la 
the  crops  of  last  year.    You  must,  therefore,  calculate  upon  tne  probability  of  this 
pressure  extending  beyond  the  month  of  August  next;  and  next  year  we  will  ha«e 
to  provide, again  for  a  deficient  supply.    So  far,  then,  as  Ireland  is  coneemed,  I 
absolutely  deny  that  there  has  been  any  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  the  government 
I  peremptorily  deny  that  there  has  been  anything  like  intentional  exaggerstiofi 
on  our  part  for  the  purpose,  as  has  been  alleged,  of  facilitating  the  passing  of  the 
present  measure.     A  government  that  sees  the  progress  of  this  disease,  and  is  r^ 
sponsible  for  the  well-being  and  protection  of  the  people  from  famine  and  acaivitr, 
has  highly  important  and  responsible  duties  to  perform,  which,  if  neglected,  an<i 
those    reasonable  precautions  not  adopted,   intolerable  evils  must  eonseqiientS 
be  felt  which  might  have  been  obviated.      Universal  condemnation  would  N> 
naturally  pronounced  against  the  government  that  should  run  that  risk,  and  neglect 
these  reasonable  precautions.    And  this  censure  is  now  lavished  upon  us  bv  ts- 
nuble  lord  and  his  party  for  what- they  call  our  superfluous  precautions.    Witb  tto 
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times  more  force  and  ten  times  more  justice  would  this  eeDsnre  be  applicable,  if, 
preaamiiig  iheae  reports  before  us  to  be  true,  we  had  neglected  the  precautions  of 
iocreasiog  the  supply  of  food  in  Ireland.  The  noble  lord  says,  I  stated  the  other 
night  that  in  the  coarse  of  this  discussion,  the  opinion  which  I  had  entertained  upon 
the  subject  had  undergone  a  change,  and  that  those  restrictions  which  I  some  time 
since  thought  impolitic,  I  now  belicTe  to  be  unjust.  Sir,  I  adopt  and  deliberately 
repeat  that  statement.  I  do  believe  the  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  food 
to  be  inconsistent  with  justice  and  sound  policy.  The  noble  lord  may  have  a  right 
to  blame  me  for  making  that  discovery  at  so  late  a  period,  and  may  say  that  I  ought 
to  have  seen  this  injustice  at  least  three  or  four  years  ago.  I  admit,  Sir,  that  those 
who  have  intuitive  perception  to  tell  them  that  which  is  right  in  respect  to  matters 
relating*  to  commercial  policy — I  admit,  Sir,  that  those  who,  after  patient  and  deli- 
berate consideration,  adopt  at  once  the  right  course,  are  much  more  entitled  to  the 
credit  attending  such  a  course  of  policy,  than  others  who,  at  a  later  period  of  life, 
adopt  their  sentiments.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  have  reason  to  change  their 
opinions,  to  have  the  manliness  to  come  forward  and  own  their  convictions.  Sir,  I 
think  it  is  dishonest  for  a  man,  after  being  convinced  upon  a  particular  subject,  to 
endeaToar  to  gain  credit  for  consistency,  by  being  either  unwilling  or  afraid  to  admit 
the  change.  I  admit  that  this  alteration  in  my  opinions  may  disentitle  me  to  the 
noble  lord's  confidence ;  but  I  musi  recollect  that  the  question  for  the  country  is  not 
a  personal  one.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  what  period  a  man  has  changed,  or  ought 
to  chance  his  political  opinions.  The  real  question  is— are  these  measures  consistent 
with  justice  and  sound  policy  ?  That,  Sir,  is  the  only  question  which  we  have  now  to 
consider.  If  yon  blame  me  for  not  having  discoyered  sooner  the  necessity  of  such  a 
measure  as  the  present,  you  may  say  that  this  circumstance  disentitles  me  to  jour 
confidence;  but  that  will  not  enable  you  to  escape' the  necessity  of  arguing  this  quea* 
tion  on  account  of  personal  imputations  Are  these  restrictions  politic  and  just  ?  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  I  do  not  think  they  are  consistent  with  justice.  But  the 
noble  lord  says,  I  ought  now  to  state  the  grounds  for  this  opinion.  I  had  no  reason 
to  belieye  that  this  discussion  would  have  come  on  to-night.  I  thought  that  it  was  to 
be  taken  upon  the  third  reading ;  and  I  had  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
noble  lord,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  would  have  made  a  demand  on  me  at  any 
period  of  this  discussion  for  the  grounds  of  my  opinion.  But,  as  the  noble  lord  re- 
quires me  to  do  so,  I  will  as8*'gn  the  grounds  upon  which,  afrer  mature  consideration, 
after  hearing  these  debates,  and  even  after  having  listened  to  the  speeches  of  the  noble 
lord  himself,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  restrictions  are  not  politic, 
and  are  not  consistent  with  justice.  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  defend  any  restric- 
tions upon  the  importation  of  food — that  is,  to  increase  the  natural  price  of  food  by 
legislative  intervention,  except  on  some  great  public  reasons  connected  with  the  public 
good.  I  think.  Sir,  the  presumption  is  against  those  restrictions.  The  natural 
presumption,  I  think,  particularly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  has  already 
adopted  the  principle  of  freedom  firom  restriction  in  respect  to  almost  all  other  arti- 
cles of  importation,  is  in  fayout-  of  the  unrestricted  importation  of  food.  Gonsistency 
on  the  part  of  the  House  requires  that  the  same  principle  that  has  been  applied  to 
almost  all  other  articles  of  foreign  produce  shall  be  applied  in  like  manner  to  food,  un- 
less yoo  can,  for  some  reason  connected  with  the  general  and  the  permanent  welfare 
of  the  country,  estaUish  a  distinction  between  food  and  all  other  articles  of  produce. 
You  umst,  in  fact,  show  that  it  is  for  the  general  interest  of  the  country  that  these  re- 
strictions should  continue.  Sir,  it  is  because  I  cannot  with  truth  alMe  that  if  you 
establish  free  trade  in  com,  you  will  probably  become  dependent  upon  foreign  nations 
for  your  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life— it  is  because  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
rate  of  wages  varies  directly  with  the  price  of  food — ^it  is  because  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  with  respect  to  the  Intelligent  farmers,  it  can  be  considered  that  this  pro- 
tection is  necessary  to  agricultural  prosperity — it  is  because  I  cannot  establish  these 
&cts,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  natural  presumption  in  favour  of  unre- 
stricted importation  ought  to  prevail,  and  therefore  that  it  is  unjust  to  continue  these 
legislaiiye  restrictions  upon  food.  I  feel  it  absolutely  incumbent  on  me  to  maintain 
one  or  other  of  these  propositions.  I  have  listened  to  the  argument  that  in  this  coun- 
try, with  a  very  heavy  taxation,  there  was  a  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  duties 
upon  ibe  import  of  com.    Upon  mature  consideration  and  reflection,  I  believe  that 
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argument  to  be  totally  without  foundation.  I  beliete  it  is  i mpossible  to  asdgn  the  high 
rale  of  taxation  as  a  valid  reason  for  continuing  the  duties.  I  belieye  it  to  be  illogi- 
cal to  contend  that  because  the  gpreat  mass  of  the  community  are  heavily  taxed 
and  necessarily  heavily  taxed,  in  respect  to  the  consumption  of  many  of  their 
commodities,  therefore  that  is  a  good  reason  why  they  should  also  be  taxed  in  the 
price  of  their  corn.  I  do  believe  that,  also,  by  increasing  the  resources  from  which  yon 
draw  vour  supply  of  food»  by  bringing  it  from  the  United  Slates,  from  Odco^, 
from  the  Baltic ;  by  increasing  the  number  of  countries  in  different  latitudes  which 
can  feel  an  assurance  that  the  British  market  will  be  open  to  them,  and  that  there 
will  be  no  operation  of  a  sliding-scale  to  exclude  their  produce;  vou  will  receive 
supplies  from  so  many  sources,  that  dependence  on  any  one  nation  will  be  impossible. 
I  cannot  contend  that  the  probability  of  dependence  upon  foreign  nations  constitatei 
a  reason  for  maintaining  the  Corn-laws.  Look  now  at  the  different  classes  of  ths 
community.  Take,  first,  the  manufacturing  population.  Is  it  just  towards  them  to 
continue  these  laws?    Can  we  maintain,  by  argument,  that  the  great  mass  of  thst 

Kpulation  which  depends  for  the  means  of  purchasing  its  subsistence  upon  daily 
x>ur,  and  are  employed  in  manufactures — can  we  contend  that  they  are  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  these  laws?  K  you  tell  me  thai  the  muntenanceof  these  hwi 
will  ensure  them  a  more  abundant  supply  of  com  at  a  low  price — ^not  this  year,  or 
the  next,  but  taking  the  average  of  a  series  of  years — that  the  muntenance  of  these 
restrictions  will  ensure  the  abundant  supply  of  com  at  a  lower,  or,  if  yon  will,  at  an 
equal  price:  I  admit  that  is  an  argument  for  their  continuance;  but  I  do  not  admit 
that  your  argument  is  well  founded;  and  when  I  am  asked,  as  I  have  been  ccmtinu- 
ally,  what  do  I  calculate  the  price  of  wheat  hereafter  will  be,  and  whether  it  will  not 
disturb  the  tithe  composition  act ;  and,  as  the  Cora-laws  are  calculated  to  bring  66»., 
do  I  not  calculate  it  as  highly  probable  that  the  price  of  com  hereafter  will  he  40t. 
— when  I  am  asked  these  questions,  they  afford  a  strong  presumption,  that  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  put  them  the  unrestricted  import  of  foreign  com  will  haTc  a 
tendency,  if  not  to  reduce  the  price  of  food,  to  prevent  any  considerable  increase  i^ 
the  price?  The  apprehension  that  the  tithe  composition  act  will  be  permaiiratly 
deranged  by  permitting  the  free  importation  of  wheat,  must  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  calculations  are  erroneous,  and  that  wheat  hereafter  will  be  at  a  low  price. 
With  respect  to  the  great  manufacturing  population,  can  we  contend  that  it  is  for  their 
interest  that  the  price  of  wheat  should  be  enhanced  by  restrictions  upon  com?  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  price  of  food  will  be  enhanced  by  the  removal  of  these  restrio- 
tions — I  do  not  believe  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  will  have  a  tendency  to  ioerease 
fluctuations.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion will  be  doubly  benefited  by  the  removal  of  these  restrictions;  first,  by  inereaan|r 
the  demand  for  those  manufacturing  articles  upon  which  their  labour  is  expended ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  by  giving  them,  from  the  wages  which  they  receive,  a  greater 
command  over  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  I  think  that  will  be  the  double 
operation  of  this  repeal  in  the  Corn-laws ;  and,  therefore,  as  far  as  that  part  of  the 
population  is  concerned,  I  cannot  maintain  the  continuance  of  restrictions  on  the 
ground  of  benefit  to  them.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  community  at  large,  oonsider 
the  article  wheat,  and  the  producers  of  that  article,  for  whom  principally  these  restric- 
tions are  to  be  maintained,  maize  being  already  admitted  duty  free,  there  rengais  only 
oats  and  barley,  besides  wheat,  on  which  the  duty  fidls;  and  I  apprehend  there  b  no 
such  danger  of  competition,  in  barley  at  least,  as  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  great  dimi- 
nution ofthe  price  of  barley  by  increasing  the  supply  from  abroad.  Tliere  remttn,  then, 
wheat  and  oats,  and  principally  wheat,  for  whico  the  restrictions  are  nuuntaiocd.  Let 
us  consider  what  parts  of  this  country,  and  how  much  of  it,  are  districts  produciog 
wheat.  I  apprehend  that  no  one  will  dispute  that  the  wheat  plant  requires,  to  ripeo  it,  a 
considerable  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  if  you  were  to  divide  Great  Baitain  by  a  line  dravo 
from  Inverness  to  Southampton,  I  think  you  will  find  the  wheat-growing  districts  to 
be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  the  eastward  of  that  line.  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  to  the  westward  of  that  line,  as  in  Somersetshire  and  Shropshire,  you  will  not 
find  wheat-growing  districts:  but^  speaking  generally,  both  in  Scotland  and  Eoglaod, 
you  will  find  the  wheat-groiring  districts  to  be  to  the  eastward  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Inveraess  to  Southampton.  I  say,  then,  that  all  that  portion  of  the  country  which 
lies  to  the  westward  of  the  line  has  no  interest  in  the  restrictions  on  the  importatioo 
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of  wheat.  I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  agricultural  portion  of  Lancashire  is  at 
all  interested  in  maintaining  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  wheat;  and  my 
belief  is,  that  the  wheat-growing  districts  of  this  country  are,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, a  particuUr  portion  of  this  country,  on  account  of  its  exposure  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  freedom  from  the  humidity  of  the  western  coast ;  and  that  with  respect 
to  a  great  portion  of  this  country — nearly  half  of  it — ^it  would  be  difficult  to  show 
that  the  agricultural  interest  gains  any  advantage  from  a  law  which  increases  the 
price  of  food.  I  think  the  noble  lord  himself  read  me  a  pretty  strong  lesson  the 
other  oight,  to  show  that  Ireland  is  not  much  interested  in  the  continuance  of  these 
restrictions,  because  the  noble  lord  on  a  former  night  described  the  position  of  the 
Irish  former  to  be  this.  He  said  that  Lord  Essex  had  declared,  that  a  farmer  with 
laige  capital  and  much  skill,  might  contend  against  unrestricted  import ;  but  Lord 
Essex,  speaking  of  farmers  without  capital  and  much  skill,  said  it  would  be  difficult 
for  them  to  contend  against  unrestricted  import ;  that  there  are  688,000  farmers  in 
Ireland,  and  that  they  will  answer  the  description,  speaking;  generally,  as  a  mass  of 
persons  without  capital,  and  certainly  without  skill.  Well  then,  I  ask,  what  has 
protection  done  for  them?  Is  it  the  fact  that  there  are  at  this  moment  588,000 
persons  employed  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  with  their  families 
dependent  upon  them ;  and  that  it  can  be  truly  asserted  of  them  that  they  are  farmers 
without  capital  and  without  skill  P  If  it  can' be  asserted  generally  of  the  farmers  of 
Ireland,  as  a  class,  that  they  are  men  without  capital  and  skill,  can  we  contend  that 
protection  has  been  for  their  interest  ?  To  make  the  assertion  that  thev  have  real- 
ized no  capita],  is  a  very  strong  proof  that  protection  has  not  been  for  their  benefit. 
Then,  with  respect  to  the  agncultural  labourer.  Can  we  say  that  protection  has 
operated  for  his  advantage  ?  Ireland  is  peculiarly  agricultund ;  can  it  be  said  that 
the  agricultural  labourer  has  flourished  in  Ireland  ?  Is  it  not  the  case,  that  in  the 
part  of  the  country  where  the  agricultural  labourer  most  abounds,  he  has  been  suffer- 
log  from  scarcity  and  the  pressure  of  hunger  ?  What  is  the  answer  made  to  our 
statement  of  the  suiferings  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  *^  This  is  nothing  extraordinary 
— ^tfais  is  nothing  unusual — this  is  nothing  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature ; 
every  year  this  is  the  same ;  there  are  districts  where,  every  year,  the  potato  crops 
fail,  where  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  two  ends  meet ;  the  potatoes  fail  in  June  or 
early  in  July,  and  from  that  time  till  the  new  crop  is  dug  up,  the  labourer  is  obli^^ 
to  subsist  upon  charity,  or  whatever  means  will  suffice  ftir  the  purpose  of  maintainmg 
life.'*  If  that  be,  as  you  say,  the  normal  state  of  the  Irish  agricultural  labourer — if 
that  be  hu  ordinary  condition,  and  therefore  we  are  not  justified  in  an  extraordinary 
remedy — can  we  contend  that  protection  to  agriculture  has  been  greatly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  Ireland  ?  Take  it  as  you  will — either  that  the 
present  is  an  especial  ca>e,  and  then  our  special  remedies  are  justifiable;  or  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  are  correct  that  there  is  always  prevailing  throughout  six  months 
in  the  year,  destitution  and  famine — admitting  your  allegations  to  be  correct,  can 
yon  have  a  stronger  impeachment  of  the  state  of  the  law  under  which  this  is  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer?  I  cannot  admit,  then,  that  the  continuance 
of  these  restrictive  laws  is  advantageous  to  the  manufacturing  interest,  or  for  the 
interest  of  that  class  in  Ireland  which  is  immediately  connected  with  them.  With 
respect  to  the  agricultural  class  here,  I  do  not  deny  that  this  change  in  the  law  will 
be  altogether  unaccomnanied  by  distress.  I  cannot  deny  that  so  great  a  change  can 
be  made  without  involving-  some  in  distress.  I  deeply  regret  it.  I  wish  it  were 
possible  to  make  any  change  in  any  great  system  of  law  without  subjecting  some 
persons  to  distress ;  but  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  parties  who  will  be  mosfdbtressed 
of  all,  will  be  those  who  have  neither  science,  nor  skill,  nor  capital  ?  Is  it  possible 
permanently  to  maintain  a  law  which  cannot  be  shown  to  be  advantageous  to  the 
men  of  science,  capital,  and  skill,  but  which  can  only  be  maintained  in  order  to  give 
the  means  of  subsistence  to  those  who  have  not  science,  capital,  and  skill  ?  Should 
we  be  justified  in  maintaining  these  laws,  and  taxing  the  food  of  the  great  body  of 
(he  community,  on  the  allegation,  not  that  they  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
agriculturists  who  have  science  and  skill,  but  that  they  are  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  those  who  go  on  adhering  to  the  old  system,  and  have  neglected  the  means 
of  improvement  ?  If  you  cannot  permanently  maintain  the  laws,  my  firm  impression 
is.  Chat  the  sooner  you  make  known  to  the  country  what  is  your  ultimate  decision 
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the  better.  I  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the  aji^cultnnil  interest  is  aUo  of  that  ofnnion. 
I  believe  that  the  agricultural  interest  is  desirous  of  aseertaiuiDg  the  ultiiDale  dedfiioa 
of  parliament  with  respect  to  the  present  system.  That  is  my  decided  opinlcii.  1 
believe  that  the  agricuhurist  with  capital  and  with  skill,  not  only  derives  no  advan- 
tage from  these  laws,  but  is  subject  to  prejudice  on  account  of  them.  I  believe  He 
has  no  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  them.  I  do  not  deny  that  in  these  cas^  of 
change,  from  the  absence  of  capital  and  from  the  absence  of  skill,  there  might  be, 
and  probably  must  be,  some  temporary  suffering;  but  what  I  deny  is,  that  you  eoM 
found  a  permanent  system  of  protection  upon  the  necessity  of  protecting  that  cisss; 
and  if  yon  cannot  found  a  permanent  system  upon  that  ground^f  they  are  not  for 
the  a^antage  of  capital  and  skill  as  applied  to  agriculture,  their  duration  b,  I  bciiete, 
necessarily  temporary ;  and  if  it  be  temporary,  the  sooner  a  permanent  arraagenKot 
is  iMde  the  better.  ['^  Hearl"]  The  hon.  gentleman  who  interposes  may  have 
reason  to  show  why  the  argument  is  worthless ;  but  that  Is  the  ground  on  which  1 
entertain  the  opinion  that  a  real  and  permanent  settlement  of  these  Oora4aw9  bi 
desirable  for  the  whole  commnnity.  Tne  noble  lord  says  he  wishes  that  the  mintster 
of  Englai^  would  adopt  the  language  of  the  minister  of  France  as  to  the  advantu^ 
of  maintaining  a  territorial  aristocracy,  considering  the  existence  of  a  territoml 
aristocracy  as  essential  to  the  maintenanee  of  the  conservative  principle.  I  am  very 
much  disposed  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  French  minister.  1  believe  it  to  be  « 
the  utmost  importance  that  a  territorial  aristocracy  should  be  maintained.  I  believe 
that  in  no  country  is  it  of  more  importance  than  in  this,  with  its  ancient  conatitutioa, 
ancient  habits,  and  mixed  form  of  government.  I  trust  that  a  territorial  aristoeracr. 
with  all  its  just  influence  and  authority,  will  long  be  maintained.  I  believe  aneh  as 
aristocracy  to  be  essential  to  the  purposes  of  good  government.  The  qneatioo  oolv 
is— what,  in  a  certain  state  of  public  opinion,  and  in  a  certain  position  of  society,  h 
the  most  eflectual  wa^  of  maintaining  the  legitimate  influence  and  authority  of  s 
territorial  aristocracy  f  and  if  I  thought  that  the  continuance  of  this  protection  lav 
was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  territorial  aristocracy,  I  should  see  lo  that 
very  fact  a  difficult  argument,  but  still  a  very  strong  ground  for  the  nuuntenaaoe  of 
the  protection.  I  should  see  remote  consequences  to  be  attained,  great  soeisl 
advantages  to  be  procured  by  an  apparent  departure  from  the  strict  prineiples  that 
govern  other  branches  of  commercial  policy;  but  what  I  doubt  is,  whether  it  be  the 
real  interest  of  a  territorial  aristocracy  to  attempt  to  maintain  its  authority  by  con- 
tinuing the  restriction  on  com.  There  are  certain  periods  in  history  when  this  caa 
be  done.  The  question  is  at  present,  will  the  just  legitimate  infioence  of  the  landed 
aristocracy  be  better  maintained  by  consendng  to  forego  this  protection,  or  insistiDf 
upon  the  maintenance  of  it  ?  My  firm  belief  is,  that  yon  will  more  increase  the  jot 
influence  and  authority  of  that  body  by  now  foregoing  this  proteetion  than  bj  ooo* 
tinning  it.  No  author  or  statesman  has  dealt  more  fully  uid  forelbly  on  tfa^ 
subject  than  Burke.  And  what  does  he  say  ?  Mr.  Burke  says,  that  it  is  abaolotely 
essential  tliat  a  territorial  aristocracy  shoukl  be  maintained  in  tfiis  eonntry;  that  it 
has  taken  the  lead  in  all  great  measures  of  reform ;  and  that,  on  the  other  band,  rt 
has  been  the  great  strength  and  stay  of  a  conservative  government    He  sm,  ho» 


is  it  that  the  territoruu  aristocracy  of  England  has  maintuned  this 
Becanae,  he  answers,  it  has  always  identifi^  itsdf  with  the  peofde;  it  faaa  nerrr 
pertinaciously  insisted  on  the  maintenance  of  a  privilege  when  the  time  Ibr  Ibnfniflfr 
that  privilege  had  arrived.  He  draws  the  contract  between  the  aristocracy  of  EDf^ 
land,  wisely  consulting  public  opinion,  relinqubhing  privilege  when  the  time  for  the 
eiercise  of  privilege  had  gone,  and  the  territorial  aristocracy  of  France,  Insisting  npim 
the  maintenance  of  privilege  long  after  that  period.  On  a  former  debate,  my  boo. 
friend  the  member  for  Dorset  compared  me— and  he  thought  he  was  passing  a  severe 
sarcasm — I  thought  it  a  compliment — ^he  likened  me  to  M.  Turgot,  and  tlHmght  1 
was  laying  the  foundation  of  revolution  in  this  country  by  adopting  and  i^»|rfying  the 

Krineiples  of  Turgot.  Does  my  hon.  friend  not  feel  thut  if  the  doctrines  of  Torgoc 
ad  been  applied  at  an  earlier  period— >that  if  the  aristocracy  had  not  insisted  on 
maintaining  their  privileges--that  the  revolution  of  France  would  not  have  b«<n 
precipitated,  and  that  the  ev  Is  of  that  eventful  period  wonld  have  been  diminished  ^ 
Does  not  my  hon.  friend  feel  that  it  was  the  unjust  maintenance  of  bygone  privileges 
that  led  to  the  revolution,  rather  than  the  doctrines  of  Tiugot  f   I  infer  that  the  privi- 
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leges  of  A  territorial  aristocracy  will  not  be  diminished  or  its  influence  destroyed  by 
consenting  to  %  free  trade  in  corn,  because  I  firmly  believe,  speaking  generally,  that 
the  aristocracy  will  sustain  no  injury  from  it  whatcTer.    I  do  not  believe,  as  I  said 
before,  speaking  generally,  that  the  value  of  land,  or  the  privileges  of  land,  or  thein- 
flnence  of  land,  will  be  diminished.     Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  if  it  will  not,  you  are 
establisliiog  for  the  aristocracy  a  new  claim  upon  the  aflRelction  and  sympathies  of  the 
people  by  making  a  sacrifice  of  your  pr^udices.  If  these  laws  are  for  the  general  bene- 
fit^ it  is  wise  to  retain  them ;  bat  if  you  entertain  in  your  hearts  the  consciousness  that 
agricultaral  prosperity  is  closely  interwoven  with  your  own  prosperity — that  in  this 
complicated  stiEte  of  society  you  cannot  tolerate,  without  serious  danger  to  the  land,  a 
great  and  lasting  cheek  on  our  manufacturing  prosperity — ^if  you  feel  that ;  is  it  not,  I 
ask,  better  for  the  permanent  interest  of  a  territorial  aristocracy  to  make  this  conces- 
sion freely,  and  at  your  own,  rather  than  at  the  instance  of  the  minister.    There  are 
many  privileges  which  the  aristocracy  had  possession  of,  voluntarily  abandoned,  and 
with  no  loss  w  hatever.    Formerly  it  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy  that 
the  land  alone  should  constitute  a  qualification  for  a  seat  in  Siis  House.    That  wa%  an 
ancient  privilege  of  the  aristocracy.     You  might  have  nrged  that  the  abandonment 
of  that  was  destructive  of  a  territorial  aristocracy— that  the  constitution  and  long 
prescription  required  that  the  sole  means  of  entering  this  Honse  was  by  a  piece  of  land. 
You  found  your  law  evaded ;  yon  found  it  inefficient  for  its  pnrpose,  and  you  willingly 
relinqniahed  it     By  relinquishing  it,  has  the  interest  or  influence  of  the  aristocracy 
been  diminbhed ;  or  has  not  the  timely  abandonment  of  a  nominal  privilege  con- 
ferred authority  and  power,  much  more  than  would  have  been  conferred  by  insisting 
OQ  an  adherence  to  the  ancient  law  ?   For  two  or  three  months,  we  have  had  before  us 
the  expectation  of  this  great  change.    The  country  has  known  that,  if  this  law  should 
pass,  there  will,  on  the  Ist  February,  1849,  be  a  duty  only  of  Is.  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  com.    The  people  are  a  prorident  class.    Let  me  ask,  has  the  interest  of 
landed  property  been  affected  ?    There  have  been  farms  out  of  lease.     Has  there 
been  leas  demand  for  them  ?    Is  there  not  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  a  tenant  about 
to  enter  a  farm,  with  capital  and  skill,  that  there  has  not  been,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
a  period  when  he  could  enter  upon  the  occupation  of  land  with  greater  advantage 
than  at  present  P    There  must  be  many  gentlemen  who  have  had  farms  ont  of  lease ; 
they  must  know  whether  the  offers  for  them  had  diminished,  and  whether  there  has 
beeu  a  necessity  for  letting  them  at  reduced  rents.     I  smd  long  ago,  that  I  thought 
agricultural  prosperity  was  interwoven  with  manufacturing  prosperity;    and  de- 
pended more  on  it  than  on  the  Corn-laws.     Continued  reflection  has  confirmed  me 
in  that  ofnnlen.    I  believe  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist  that  you 
should  lay  a  permanent  foundation  of  manufacturing  prosperity ;  and  as  your  land 
is  neeessarily  limited  in  <|uantity,  as  your  population  is  increasing,  as  your  wealth  is 
increasing,  that  the  true  mtereste  of  land  are  co-existent  with  the  manufacturing  and 
eonuneroial  prosperity.    I  see  in  the  continued  relascation  of  commercial  restrictions 
a  new  foundation  laid  for  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity ;  and  therefore, 
1  look  forward  to  their  indirect  operation,  and  I  believe  you  will  find  the  value  of 
land  increased  vrith  the  removal  of  these  restrictions,  and  with  additional  opportuni- 
ties for  carrying  on  extended  commerce.    I  believe  that  with  respect  to  a  great  part 
of  the  community  of  this  country,  there  is  no  direct  interest  in  the  continuance  of 
these  restrictions ;  that  therefore  they  could  only  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
eon  tinned  and  harassing  contest.    It  is  because  I  believe  the  interests,  direct  and 
indirect,  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  classes  to  be  the  same — ^because  I 
befiere  the¥  are  all  interested  in  the  extension  of  scientific  agriculture,  that  I  come 
to  the  oondusion  that  the  natural  presumption  in  favour  of  unrestricted  import,  ought 
to  prevail ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  think  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  justice,  as 
well  as  with  policy,  to  continue  this  prohibition.     I  have  now,  8ir,  attempted  to 
answer  the  questions  put  by  the  noble  lord,  and  to  assign  the  reasons  why,  after  an 
extended  review  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  elements  which  enter  into  it,  and  after  the 
best  reflection  I  can  give  to  the  whole  matter,  I  now  deliberately  ^peat  what  I 
stated  at  the  outset — that  I  believe  restrictions  on  commerce  to  be  impolitic  and 
UDJusti    I  have  now  come,  Sir,  to  that  conclusion ;  and  I  am  sorry  it  was  not  fixed 
in  my  mind  at  an  earlier  period.    The  notile  lord  and  those  who  act  with  him  retain 
their  inpreHftons  on  this  question.    They  haTe»  undoubtedly,  a  right  to  act  oo  those 
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impressions,  and  I  dare  say  their  views  may  be  more  just  than  my  own ;  bat  it »  my 
duty,  even  If  I  should  lose  their  g^ood  opinion  and  their  confidence,  however  sincerely 
I  should  deplore  it — I  still  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  avow  my  opinions,  and  not  to  per- 
severe in  retaining  restrictions  which  in  my  conscience  I  cannot  justify.  The  noUe 
lord  has  referred  to  our  relations  with  foreign  countries  as  to  commerce,  and  he  ms 
said  that  the  promises  which  I  held  out  some  few  months  ago  have  not  been  fulfilW* 
Why,  considering  that  this  bill  is  only  now  going  into  committee,  and  eonsidenog 
also  the  deckration  of  the  noble  lord,  or  his  confident  prediction  that  either  here  or 
elsewhere  the  bill  will  be  defeated — that  it  will  never  pass  into  a  law — considerioy, 
I  say,  all  these  facts,  I  think  it  would  be  deemed  very  precipitate  on  the  part  of  foreign 
countries,  if  they  made,  as  contingent  on  our  acts,  the  relaxations  in  their  commerciil 
system  which  the  noble  lord  said  I  prophesied  might  take  place.  But,  Sir,  at  toe 
same  time,  I  must  say  there  are  countries  which  have  shown  a  willingness  to  follow 
our  example.  Since  I  first  declared  my  o^nnions  on  this  subject,  the  commercttl 
system  of  the  two  Sicilies  has  been  materially  modified.  I  admit  that  Sicily  »< 
small  country ;  but  still,  as  I  said  before,  we  could  not  well  have  eipected— eooa- 
dering  the  little  progress  we  had  made  with  our  measures  for  relaxation— that  soy 
great  or  important  change  would  consequently  be  made  in  the  commercial  systeoiw 
other  countries.  With  respect  to  France,  the  noble  lord  said,  I  promised  that  Fraa« 
would  adopt  principles  of  commercial  relaxation.  Sir,  I  did  not  promise  any  socb 
thing.  What  I  said  was  this,  that  I  gave  credit  to  the  French  government  for  beiog 
too  enlightened  to  wish  to  continue  their  restrictions  upon  British  manufactured  v* 
tides;  but  that  I  believed  the  government  were  controlled  in  their  desires  by  penoof 
in  the  two  Chambers,  who  were  directly  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  restriclift 
duties.  And,  Sir,  I  added,  that  I  thought  ultimately  the  wishes  of  the  govemme&t, 
backed  and  supported  by  the  opinions  of  the  enlightened  men  of  France,  wonld, » 
no  remote  period,  prevail  over  partial  and  particular  interests,  and  lead  the  way  to 
the  adoption  in  France  of  a  better  system  of  commercial  laws.  I  did  not  promise  that 
a  relaxation  of  the  French  commercial  system  would  take  place  immediately;  btA  \ 
what  I  then  said,  I  now  believe.  I  believe,  Sir,  that  in  France,  and  in  other  coontiia 
too,  the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  consumers  will  at  no  remote  period  be  better 
considered  and  attended  to,  and  that  a  system  of  general  relaxation  with  resped  tA 
commerce  will  ultimately  be  adopted ;  and,  I  believe  further,  that  if  you  adopt  \k 
motto  of  advancing  in  commercial  freedom,  instead  of  receding,  yoa  are  Hkdiy  to 
diminish  the  power  of  that  portion  of  the  community  in  France  who  haveadireet , 
influence  in  retaining  restrictive  duties  on  British  manu&ctures.  I  know  that  then  j 
are  societies  formed  in  France  of  commercial  men  for  the  purpose  of  promotions 
freer  system  of  commercial  intercourse;  and  I  believe  they  will  be  able  to  show  that  I 
the  people  are  not  interested  in  buying  bad  and  dear  hardware,  bad  cottons,  anil 
bad  linens,  instead  of  having  good  and  cheap  an  idea  of  that  description  froiD  Oai 
country;  and  I  believe,  moreover,  they  will  be  enabled  to  prove  that  the  gnai  mas 
of  the  French  people  would  be  benefited  by  a  more  opra  ayatem  of  connnerciil 
enterprize.  But,  Sir,  I  never  promised — ^knowing,  aa  I  ao,  the  strength  of  the  pnh 
tecting  interests  in  the  French  Chambers — that  France  would  at  once  yield  to  the 
influence  of  reason.  I  am  not,  however,  the  less  confident  that  if  you  itt  thi 
example,  your  example  will  be  followed,  and  will  ultimately  prevail.  The  tobject 
will  be  discussed  in  France,  and  after  a  lapse  of  time — not  at  once,  not  iramediitflyi 
but  when  it  is  understood  by  the  people — a  liberal  system  of  commercial  poliey  viO 
l>e  adopted.  The  same,  I  believe,  will  be  the  case  in  the  United  Stales.  There  ii 
a  movement  in  the  public  mind  on  this  subject  in  almost  every  country;  aadthi 
example  of  Enghmd,  as  it  told  in  favour  of  restriction,  so  will  it  tdl  in  re«peell* 
freedom  of  commerce.  What  have  we  to  lose  by  our  exam  pie  F  "  Why,*' saj»  the 
noble  lord,  '*  we  are  going  to  take  the  silk  and  other  manufactures  of  France  aai 
her  brandy.  Adopt  a  different  course,  and  let  your  motion  be  retrograde— wnll 
from  what  you  have  done,  and  say  that  you  are  in  the  wrong,  and  you  will  by  n 
doing  countenance  in  every  country  in  the  world  the  influence  of  restrictive  piiaci{>iei'* 
The  noble  lord  says  we  are  about  to  take  these  manufactures,  and  also  the  con  aid 
timber  of  Prussia,  and  that  we  are  to  get  nothing  in  return;  but  if  we  get  oothitf 
|n  return,  what  do  we  suffer  by  the  precedence?  Upon  what  principle  has  thtv^ 
ble  lord  formed  hia  opinion  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  foreign  wammd 
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transactions  are  conducted?  We  shall  not  get  these  bad  brandies,  as  the  noble 
lord  calls  them,  and  silks  and  other  articles,  tlie  productions  of  France,  for  nothing; 
we  mnst  gife  something  in  return  for  them.  There  is  no  mode  by  which  we  can 
parcbase  these  things  except  by  giving  something  as  an  equivalent.  Supposing  we 
gaTe  ^Id  for  them,  would  evil  ensue  ?  If  there  has  been  any  diminution  in  the 
qiuntity  of  gold,  it  has  been  caused  by  supplying  the  internal  wants  of  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  and  not  by  being  remitted  in  extravag^t  quantities  to  other  nations 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  com  or  timber.  But  I  am  going  to  say  what  will  alarm 
yoo  still  more— I  wish  it  had  I  How  do  you  get  your  gold  r  I  believe  this  country 
will  always  be  able  to  command  a  sufficient  supply  for  heir  own  wants ;  and  if  France 
aod  Prussia  will  take  nothioR  but  gold,  that  gold  can  only  be  procured  for  your 
maoofsctures,  and  a  very  good  bargain  you  will  make  by  exchanging  your  manu- 
&etures  for  it ;  and  therefore,  if  your  allegations  are  correct,  and  you  do  make  these 
porchases  with  gold,  I  am  not  very  much  alarmed  if  your  export  from  this  country 
is  gold,  knowing  as  I  well  do  from  the  ordinary  transactions  of  commerce,  that  no 
such  export  will  take  place  as  can  derange  the  commercial  interests  of  the  empire. 
The  ooble  lord  has,  as  I  before  mentioned,  talked  of  our  taking  the  bad  silks  and  the 
bad  brandies  of  France ;  but  the  brandy  of  France  is  well  known  to  be  a  better  article 
than  we  can  procure  at  home;  and  I  conceive  th:it  by  promoting  the  qualitied 
import  of  it — ^by  giving  freer  access  to  the  brandy  and  silks  of  France,  we  shall  in- 
flict no  wound  vniatever  on  the  commerce  of  this  country ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
enable  the  consumers  of  those  articles  to  apply  the  saving  in  the  price  to  other  and 
perhaps  more  useful  purposes.  I  freely  admit  if  France  were  wise  enough  to  see 
that  she  would  be  benefited  by  free  interchange  of  commerce,  the  advantages  to  all 
parties  would  be  greater ;  but  if  the  double  benefit  cannot  be  obtained,  let  us  not 
deny  ourselves  the  benfit  of  the  single  one ;  let  us  not  pay  a  greater  price  for  inferior 
articles  because  we  cannot  induce  France  to  buy  good  articles  at  a  low  price.  If, 
therefore,  there  be  not  an  immediate  reciprocal  advantage,  I  am  perfectly  content  to 
rely  on  the  ultimate  result  of  the  present  course  of  policy  taken  by  her  Majesty's 
gofemment ;  and  I  shall,  notwithstanding  any  temporary  obstacles,  look  forward  to  the 
force  of  the  example  of  England  in  relaxing  her  commercial  laws  upon  the  principle  of 
restriction  held  up  by  other  nation* ;  and  when  theattention  of  the  people  of  these  nations 
is  called  to  the  subject,  I  retain  with  confidence  the  impression  that  at  no  remote  period 
these  principles  will  ultimately  prevail ;  and  I  therefore  reiterate  to  you  my  advice  on 
thisquestion — that  advice  which  the  noble  lord  has  condemned — that  you  should  take  for 
yoar  motto,  ^^  Advance,  and  do  not  recede  in  the  course  of  your  commercial  policy.*' 
Several  divisions  took  place  on  the  question  that  the  chairman  should  report  pro- 
gress ;  ISir  R.  Fed  ultimately  consented  that  the  bill  should  not  proceed  that  night, 
SDd  at  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock  the  House  aiyoumed. 

Mat  15,  1846. 

In  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Ourn  Importation  bill. 
Six  R.  Pebl  (in  reply  to  some  severe  aod  cutting  remarks  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  who 
taunted  him  with  inconsistency,  and  with  having  deserted  his  party  for  the  sake  of 
retaining  office,)  said :  Sir,  I  believe  it  is  now  nearly  three  months  since  I  first  pro- 
posed, as  the  organ  of  her  Majesty *s  government,  the  measure  which,  I  trust,  is  about 
to  receive  to-night  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and,  considering  the 
lapse  of  time — considering  the  frequent  discussions— considering  the  anxiety  of  the 
people  of  this  country  that  these  debates  should  be  brought  to  a  close,  I  feel  that  I 
ihould  be  offering  an  insult  to  the  House — I  shoidd  be  offering  an  insult  to  the 
coaotry,  if  I  were  to  condescend  to  bandy  personalities  upon  such  an  occasion.  Sir, 
1  foresaw  that  the  course  which  I  have  taken  from  a  sense  of  public  duty  would 
npose  me  to  serious  sacrifices.  I  foresaw  as  its  inevitable  result,  that  I  roust  forfeit 
frieodshipe  which  I  most  highly  valued — that  I  must  interrupt  political  relations  in 
irhich  I  felt  a  sincere  pride ;  but  the  smallest  of  all  the  penalties  which  I  anticipated 
vere  the  continued  venomous  attacks  of  the  member  for  Shrewsbury  (Mr.  Disraeli.) 
Sir,  I  wiU  only  say  of  that  hon.  gentleman,  that  if  he,  after  reviewing  the 
whole  of  my  public  life— a  life  extending  over  thirty  years  previously  to  my 
Bcoeision  to  office  in  1841 — if  he  then  entertained  the  opinion  of  me  which  he 
DOW  professes;  if  he  thought  I  was  guilty  of  these  petty  lareenies  from  Mr.  Horner 
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and  others,  it  is  a  little  surprising  that  in  the  spring  of  1841.  after  his  long  exp^ 
rience  of  my  public  career,  he  should  have  been  prepared  to  give  me  his  oot^ence. 
It  is  still  more  surprising  that  he  should  have  been  ready — ^as  I  think  he  was— to 
unite  his  fortunes  with  mine  in  office,  thus  employing  the  strongest  proof  which  sot 
public  man  can  give  of  confidence  in  the  honour  and  integrity  of  a  miDuter  of  tbe 
Crown.     Sir,  I  have  explained  more  than  once  what  were  the  circamstances  under 
which  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  take  this  course.    I  did  feel  in  November  last  that  tben 
was  JQst  cause'  for  apprehension  of  scarcity  and  famine  in  Ireland*    I  am  static 
what  were  the  apprehensions  I  felt  at  that  time,  what  were  the  motives  from  whieh  I 
acted ;  and  those  apprehensions,  though  they  may  be  denied  now,  were  at  least  shared 
then  by  those  hoo.  eentlemen  who  sit  below  the  gangway  (the  Protectionists.^  Tbe 
hon.  member  for  Somersetshire  expressly  declared  that  at  the  period  to  which  I 
referred  he  was  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  suspension  of  the  Corn-laws.    An  hoo. 
member,  also,  a  recent  addition  to  this  House,  who  spoke  with  great  ability  tbe 
other  night,  the  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Seymer,)  distinctly  dedared  thst 
he  thought  I  should  have  abandoned  my  duty  if  I  had  not  fulTised  that,  coosidsriQg 
tiie  circumstances  of  Ireland,  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  con 
should  be  temporarily  removed.    I  may  have  been  wrong,  but  my  impreesion  was, 
fintt,  that  my  duty  towards  a  country  threatened  with  famine  required  that  that  wbieb 
had  been  the  ordinary  remedy  under  all  similar  drcumstanoes  should  be  resorted  to 
— namely,  that  there  should  be  free  access  to  the  food  of  man  from  whatever  quirt«r 
it  might  come.     I  was  prepared  to  give  the  best  proof  which  public  men  geoeralir 
can  give  of  the  sincerity  of  their  opinions,  by  tendering  my  resignation  of  office,  aod 
devolving  upon  others  the  duty  of  proposing  this  measure;    and,  Sir,  I  felt  this— 
that  if  these  laws  were  once  suspended,  and  there  was  unlimited  access  to  foud, 
the  produce  of  other  conntries,  I,  and  those  with  whom  I  acted,  felt  tbe  strongest 
conviction  that  it  was  not  for  the  public  interest — that  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of 
the  agricultural  party,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  permanently  to  reimpose  rer- 
trictions  on  the  importation  of  food.   I  could  not  propose  the  re^establisbment  of  tbe 
existing  law  with  any  guarantee  for  its  permanence.    As  the  noble  lord  sajs,  I  had 
acted  with  Mr.  Husktsson  in  1822, 1825,  and  1826,  in  revising  the  commercial  systea, 
nod  applying  to  that  system  the  principle  of  free  trade.  In  1842,  after  my  acoesuun 
to  office,  I  proposed  a  revision  of  the  Corn-laws.     Had  anything  taken  place  at  the 
election  of  1844  whieh  precluded  that  revision?  Was  there  a  public  assurance giv'ira 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  at  the  election  of  1841,  that  the  exbting  amount  af 
protection  to  agriculture  should  be  retained  ?    [*^  Yes,  yesl "]     There  was,  was 
there?    Then,  if  there  was,  you  were  as  guilty  as  I.     What  was  the  assorsnie 
given  ?    If  it  was  that  the  amount  of  protection  to  agriculture  which  eaisted  in  1^40 
and  1841  should  be  retained,  opposition  ought  to  have  been  made  by  yon  to  the 
revision  of  that  system  in  1842.     Why  was  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  on  tbe 
importation  of  foreign  meat  and  foreign  cattle  assented  to  ?    That  removal  must 
have  been  utterly  at  variance  with  any  assurance  that  the  protection  to  agrieolturr, 
which  existed  in  1840  and  1841,  should  be  retained.    Yet  that  removal  was  voted  b; 
the  House  by  large  majorities ;  and  after  the  bill  of  1842,  was  I  not  repeatedly  asked 
fills  question,  *^Now  that  you  have  passed  this  bill  establbhing  anewCom-Uw, 
will  you  give  a  public  assurance  that  to  that  you  will  at  all  times  adhem  f  **   Did  I 
not  uniformly  decline  to  give  any  such  assurance  ?  I  said  I  had  no  intention  of  pro* 
po!<tng  an  alteration  of  that  law  at  the  time  when  the  qnesdon  was  put  to  me ;  bat  I 
distinctly  declared  that  I  would  not  fetter  for  ever  my  disci«tion  by  giving  soeh  a 
pledge.     These  thinj^  are  on  record.     It  was  quite  impossible  for  me,  eon^tenrjy 
with  my  own  convictions,  after  a  suspension  of  import  duties,  to  propo!^  the  re-cs(al>* 
lishment  of  the  existing  law  with  any  security  for  its  continuance.     Well,  then,  tli« 
question  which  naturally  arose  was  this — shall  we  propose  some  diminished  protec- 
tion to  agriculture,  or,  in  the  state  of  public  feeling  which  will  exist  afWr  the  suspen- 
sion of  restriction,  shall  we  propose  a  permanent  and  ultimate  seUJement  of  the 
question?     To  be  of  any  avail,  it  must  have  been  diminished  greatly  below  i*j 
present  standard,  and  that  diminution,  I  believe,  would  have  met  with  as  miicL 
opposition  from  the  agricultural  body  as  the  attempt  finaDy  to  settle  the  qoesttoo. 
And  now,  after  all  these  debates,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  better  for  thi 
agricultural  interest  to  contemplate  the  final  settlement  of  this  question*  rntbrr 
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than  to  attempt  tlie  introduction  of  a  law  giving  a  diminished  protection.  My 
bdief  is,  that  a  diminished  protection  would  in  no  respect  conciliate  agriculturtu 
feeling;  and  this  I  must  say,  nothing  could  be  so  disadvantageous  as  to  give  an 
ineffectual  protection  and  yet  incur  all  the  odium  of  giving  an  adequate  one. 
What  have  we  been  told  during  this  discussion?  With  scarcelv  an  exception, 
I  have  listened  attentively  to  every  speech  that  has  been  made  on  this  side 
of  the  House;  and,  admitting  the  talent  that  has  been  displayed,  I  confess 
they  have  in  no  respect  altered  the  conviction  upon  which  I  have  acted.  You 
tell  me  it  would  have  been  possible,  with  such  support  as  I  should  have  received, 
to  have  continued  the  existmg  law;  I  believe  it  might  have  been.  As  far  as  the 
gratification  of  any  personal  object  of  ambition  is  concerned  —  (Interniption) — I 
am  perfectly  ready  to  listen  to  any  reply  that  may  be  made  to  my  observations, 
and  I  think  it  is  hardly  fair  to  attempt  to  interrupt  me  by  such  exclamations,  but  it 
has  so  far  succeeded.  [The  right  hon.  baronet  paused  a  few  moments  and  then 
continued.]  I  am  told  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  continue  this  protec- 
tion ;  but,  after  the  su pension  of  it — for  I  now  assume  that  the  supension  would 
have  been  assented  to  on  account  of  the  necessities  of  Ireland — the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  it  would  have  been  greatly  increased ;  because  it  would  have  been  shown, 
after  the  kpse  of  three  vears,  that,  although  it  had  worked  tolerably  well  during 
the  continuance  of  abundance,  or  at  least  of  average  harvests,  yet  at  the  moment  it 
was  exposed  to  the  severe  trial  of  scarcity,  it  then  ceased  to  effect  the  object  for 
which  it  was  enacted,  and  that  in  addition  to  the  state  of  public  feeling  with  refer- 
ence  to  restrictions  or  imports  generally,  would  have  greatly  added  to  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  the  law.  There  would  have  been  public  proof  of  its  inefficiency  for 
one  of  the  g^reat  objects  for  which  it  was  enacted.  But  let  me  say,  although  it  has 
not  been  brought  prominently  under  consideration,  that,  without  any  reference  to  the 
ease  of  Ireland,  the  working  of  the  law,  as  far  as  Great  firitain  is  concerned,  during 
the  present  rear  has  not  been  satisfactory.  You  would  have  had  to  contend  not  merely 
with  difficulties  arising  from  suspension  on  account  of  Uie  case  of  Ireland,  but  it 
would  have  been  shown  to  you,  as  it  now  could  be  shown  to  yon,  that  the  rate  of  duty 
has  been  high  on  account  of  the  apparent  lowness  in  the  price  of  com;  while  that 
lowness  of  price  has  arisen  not  from  abundance  in  quantity,  but  from  deficient  quality. 
It  would  have  been  shown,  and  conclusively,  that  there  are  greater  disparities  of  price 
in  most  of  the  principal  markets  of  this  country — between  com  of  the  highest  quality 
and  of  the  lowest,  than  have  ever  existed  in  former  periods.  It  would  have 
been  proved  that  there  never  was  a  greater  demand  than  there  has  been  during  the 
present  year  for  wheat  of  fine  quality,  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  wheat  of  inferior 
quality,  which  forms  the  chief  article  brought  for  sale  into  our  domestic  markets. 
It  would  have  been  shown  you  that  had  there  been  free  access  to  wheat  of  higher 
quality,  than  they  have  assumed,  the  whole  population  of  this  country  would  for 
the  last  four  months  have  been  consuming  bread  of  a  better  quality.  My  belief, 
therefore,  is,  that  in  seeking  the  re-enactment  of  the  existing  law  after  its  suspension, 
on  wottkl  have  had  to  contend  with  greater  difficulties  than  you  anticipate.  Still 
am  told,  ^*  You  would  have  had  a  minority .*^  I  think  a  m^ority  miffht  have  been 
obtained.  I  think  you  could  have  continued  thb  law,  notwithstanding  these  in- 
creased difficulties,  for  a  short  time  longer;  but  I  believe  that  the  interval  of  its 
maintenance  would  have  been  but  short,  and  that  there  would  have  been,  during 
the  period  of  its  continuance,  a  desperate  coofiict  between  different  classes  of  society; 
that  jonr  arguments  in  favour  of  it  would  have  been  weak ;  that  you  might  have 
had  no  alternative  at  an  early  period,  had  the  cycle  of  unfavourable  harvests  re- 
turned—-and  who  can  give  an  assurance  that  they  would  not? — that  you  might  at 
an  esrly  period  have  had  no  alternative  but  to  concede  an  alteration  of  tnis  law  under 
eireu Distances  infinitely  less  favourable  than  the  present  to  a  final  settlement  of  the 
question.  The  hon.  gentleman  the. member  for  Dorsetshire  said,  *^  We  can  fight 
ibe  league  with  their  own  weapons;^'  that  is  to  say,  finding  that  we  cannot  control 
by  law  those  measures  resorted  to  by  the  Anti-Com-lair  league,  which  I  cannot 
defend,  and  which  I  very  sincerely  reprobate  were  ever  resorted  to — the  establish- 
ment of  voters  in  counties,  not  being  naturally  voters  in  those  counties— the  hon. 
gentleman  said,  ^'  We  can  make  fagot  votes  as  well  as  they ;  and  the  landed  in- 
tereatf"  be  said,  ^^  by  the  greater  facilities  which  they  possess,  would  be  able  to  beat 
202— Vol.  IV. 
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the  league."  Well,  but  what  a  sad  alternative  is  this !  What  a  sad  eosfliet  to  be 
carrying  od  !  Even  admitting  that  it  would  be  necessary,  and  might  be  dooa  frao 
honest  convictions  of  that  necessity,  could  you  do  it  without  destroying  ihs  eooKy 
constituencies?  Surely,  it  is  wise  to  consider  the  alternative;  and,  believe  me,  too 
who  are  anxious  for  the  maintenance  of  the  aristocratic  system,  yon  who  dflsre, 
wisely  and  justly  desire,  to  discourage  the  infusion  of  too  much  of  the  democntic 
principle  into  the  constitution  of  the  country,  although  you  might  for  a  time  hive 
relied  on  the  fagot  votes  you  created  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  yet  the  interral 
would  not  be  long  before  that  weapon  would  break  short  in  your  bands!  Yon  wobM 
find  that  those  additional  votes  created  for  the  purpose  of  combaciog  the  votes  of  tbe 
league,  though  when  brought  up  at  the  first  election,  under  the  iimoeoee  of  an  a- 
citement  connected  with  the  Corn-laws,  they  might  have  been  true  to  year  side, 
yet,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  some  exciting  question  connected  with  demo- 
cratic feelings  would  arise,  and  then  your  votes  and  the  votes  of  the  letgiM,  wt 
being  subjected  to  legitimate  influence,  would  unite,  and  you  would  find  yoo  M 
entailed  on  the  country  permanent  evils;  destroying  the  constitution  for  the  pnrpow 
of  providing  a  temporary  remedy.  It  was  the  foresight  of  these  coo8eqaeDcef--it 
was  the  belief  that  yon  were  about  to  enter  into  a  bitter  and,  ultimately,  an  uosoe- 
cessful  struggle,  that  has  induced  me  to  think  that  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes,  Cor 
the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  class  itself,  it  was  desirable  to  eome  to  a  pervaDcnt 
and  equitable  settlement  of  this  question.  These  are  the  motives  on  which  I  sctcd. 
I  know  the  penalty  to  which  I  must  be  subject  for  having  so  acted;  but  I  dedtre, 
even  after  the  continuance  of  these  debates,  that  I  am  only  the  more  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  policy  we  advise  is  correct.  An  hon.  geotkman  in  tbe 
course  of  this  evening,  the  hon.  member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Hudson,)  infonDcd 
us  that  he  had  heard  that  there  was  excitement  about  tbe  Corn-laws;  b«t  be  ander 
took  to  give  a  peremptory  contradiction  to  that  report,  for  he  never  reeollected  tir 
public  question  being  proposed  involving  such  great  interests,  which,  on  the  wliok, 
was  received  by  all  classes  concerned — by  the  manufacturing  and  by  the  agrieoltonl 
classes— with  less  excitement  and  with  a  greater  disposition  to  confide  in  the  wifidos 
of  the  decision  of  parliament.  Well,  if  that  be  so— if  this  question  Is  proposed  st 
such  a  time — [Mr.  Hudson:  No,  no.]  I  certainly  understood  the  hon.  meaber 
to  make  that  statement.  [Mr.  Hudson:  I  will  explain  after.]  I  may  be  nistakai, 
and  of  course  I  am,  if  the  hon.  member  says  so;  out  I  understood  him  to  say,  thtt 
so  far  from  there  being  any  undue  excitement,  he  thought  that  there  was  mndb  les 
than  could  have  been  expected,  and  that  all  parties  were  disposed  to  aeiiaiesee  is  tbe 
decision  of  parliament.  [Mr.  Hudson:  What  I  stated  I  beueve  was  this:  thattbefe 
was  no  excitement  in  favour  of  the  bill — ^not  that  there  was  a  deep  fading  on  the 
part  of  the  agriculturist  against  it,  but  that  there  was  no  public  exelleaMat  ia  iu 
favour.]  That  varies  very  little  from  the  expressions  I  used,  and  entirely  joslificf 
the  inference  which  I  drew.  If  there  be  no  excitement  in  favour  of  the  &k  ^ 
no  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturists  against  it.  It  appeait  to  me  t^ 
this  is  not  an  unfavourable  moment  for  the  dispassionate  consideratioD  by  ptfii^- 
ment  of  a  subject  otherwise  calculated  to  promote  excitement  on  the  pvt  of  one 
class,  and  to  cause  great  apprehension  on  the-part  of  the  other;  and  tbe  hoo.  war 
ber's  statement  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  my  belief  that  it  is  wise  to  uukruke 
the  settlement  of  this  question  when  there  is  such  absenee  of  excilement,  rather  thsn 
to  wait  until  a  period  when  unfavourable  harvests  and  depressed  manuCsetorei  my 
have  brought  about  a  state  of  things  which  may  render  it  less  easy  for  yoatoeKrei^ 
a  dis|)assionate  judgment  on  the  matter.  Sir,  I  do  not  rest  my  aappoit  of  this 
bill  merely  upon  the  temporary  ground  of  scarcity  in  Ireland.  I  do  not  left  lof 
support  of  the  bill  upon  that  temporary  scarcity,  but  I  believe  tbnt  searaty  left  i» 
alternative  to  us  but  to  undertake  the  consideration  of  thb  question;  and  thateoa* 
sideration  being  necessary,  I  think  that  a  permanent  adjustment  of  the  quettieD  i« 
not  only  imperative,  but  the  best  policy  for  all  concerned.  And  I  repeat  now  that 
I  have  a  firm  belief  that  it  is  fur  the  general  benefit  of  all— for  the  best  inlefesii  cf 
the  country,  independent  of  the  obligation  impMed  on  us  by  temporary  acardtv*  i< 
is  for  the  general  interest  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  that  an  arrongeneotsboald 
be  made  for  a  permanent  removal  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  introdnetion  of  food 
I  will  assign  my  reasons  for  that  opinion.      I  take  my  facto  from  the  epponenis  of 
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this  meMure.  I  take  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentlenuui  the  member  for  Oxfordshire 
— $  speech  dbtingaished  by  all  the  ability  and  usual  eamestDess  and  research  of 
the  hoo.  gentleman.  We  shall  have  no  difierence  respecting  our  facts,  for  I  shall 
take  them  from  the  opponents  of  the  measure.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the  Just 
ioference  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts.  The  hon.  gentleman  said — *^  Allowing  that 
the  facts  and  figures  which  we  have  produced  for  the  last  thirty  years  are  correct, 
then  I  find  that  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  trade — that  there  has  been  a 
cheapening  of  commodities;  but  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  great  masses  of  the  people.'*  Now,  all  of  you  admit  that  the  real 
qaestion  at  issue  is  the  improvement  of  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  masses 
of  the  population;  we  wish  to  elevate  in  the  gradation  of  society  that  great  class 
which  gains  its  support  by  manual  labour — that  is  agreed  on  all  hands.  The 
mere  interests  of  the  landlords — the  mere  interests  of  the  occupying  tenants,  im- 
portant as  they  are,  are  subordinate  to  the  great  ouestion — what  is  calculated  to 
increase  the  comforts,  to  imiM*ove  the  condition,  ana  elevate  the  sooia]  character  of 
the  millions  who  subsist  by  manual  labour,  whether  they  are  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures or  in  agriculture  ?  What,  then,  says  the  hon.  member  for  Oxfordshire?  Take 
his  statements  to  be  correct;  and  they  suggest  matter  for  grave  consideration. 
Here  is  a  countiy  in  which  wealth  has  increased— -in  which  trade  has  increased — ^in 
which  commodities  have  been  cheapened;  ^'But,*'  said  the  hon.  gentleman,  *' the  social 
condition  of  the  people  has  not  been  raised;  I  have  tried  it  by  every  test  by  which 
I  can  determine  the  fact,  and  the  conclusion  I  come  to  is  that  it  has  not.'*  If  that 
be  80,  b  it  not  a  formidable  state  of  thin^?  If  increased  wealth  and  enjoyment — 
if  increased  trade  and  cheaper  commodities  have  not  given  the  people  more  con- 
tentment, have  not  elevated  them  it)  the  moral  scale — if  the  moral  and  social  improve- 
ment of  those  who  form  the  foundation  and  platform  of  society  has  not  advanced, 
is  that  not  a  subject  of  serious  reflection?  He  says,  *^  I  look  to  the  state  of  crime — 
it  has  increased;  Hook  to  the  great  articles,  not  of  consumption,  but  of  luxury, 
which  have  become  necessities;  I  look  to  sugar,  to  tea,  and  to  other  articles  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  I  find  there  has  been  no  corresponding  increase  of  consumption.*' 
He  says — ^*  I  draw  my  inferences  from  the  facts  and  the  statistics  of  the  last  thirty 
years.**  Well,  let  us  go  back  to  the  period  at  which  the  thirty  years  commence. 
That  is  the  year  1815.  Then  b^^an  the  present  system  of  protection  to  agriculture. 
Yon  say  you  have  carefully  considered  this  state  of  things — that  you  have  looked  at 
them  for  the  last  thirty  years;  and  you  find  increased  wealth,  increased  trade,  but 
a  deteriorated  condition  of  the  people.  With  what  do  you  compare  the  condition  of 
the  people  for  the  last  thirty  ^ears  ?  With  what  preceding  perioa  do  you  institute  the 
comparison  ?  Take  any  period  of  the  last  century.  Let  us  exclude  the  war ;  be- 
cause daring  the  war  which  began  in  1793,  there  was  a  great  dislocation  of  capital, 
and  a  great  derangement  of  social  interest.  Our  comparison,  to  take  a  period  of 
peace  similar  to  that  of  the  last  thirty  years,  must  be  a  period  which  preceded  tha 
French  war.  We  must  go  to  the  last  century.  Take  what  period  you  pleas»— 
take  the  period  from  1700  down  to  1791 ;  and  now  let  us  compare  what  was  the  state 
of  the  law  when  the  people,  according  to  your  showing,  were  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition  than  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Let  us  compare  the  state  of  the  law  at 
this  period,  or  at  any  part  of  this  period,  as  compared  with  that  when  protection  to 
agricnltore  began  in  1815.  Why,  for  the  first  sixty-six  years  of  the  last  century 
there  was  no  impediment  to  the  importation  of  com.  For  the  first  sixty-six  years 
of  that  century  this  country  was  an  exporting  country.  Let  me  ask  you  what 
were  the  agriculturists  of  Croatio  and  Hungary  at  that  time  about  ?  Why  did  they 
not  send  ua  com  ?  This  country  was  exporting  com  at  that  time — ^the  price  of 
eorn  was  low,  and  did  not  exceed  4U.  What  was  the  law  passed  in  1773  ?  Why, 
iomga  eorn  was  admitted  at  a  duty  of  6d.  when  the  price  was  above  49#.  6^. ;  and 
under  that  law,  for  six  years  after  it  was  passed,  this  countrr  was  an  exporting  coun- 
try. And  did  agriculture  suffer  during  that  period  ?  Why,  Sir,  there  were  more 
enclosure  bills  passed  during  that  period,  when  there  was  a  free  importation  of 
foreign  com^when  it  might  be  brought  in  at  a  duty  of  6d,  if  the  price  exceeded  49#. 
than  evarltdbre.  There  were  not  less  than  1,560  enclosure  bills  passed.  You  say,  then, 
that  Uie  ooodition  of  the  people  was  comparatively  better  in  point  of  moralitjr  and  com- 
fort than  ainee  1815.    In  1815,  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  thirty  years^ 
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this  law  was  passed — that  foreign  com  should  not  be  imported  into  England  nntil 
after  the  price  had  arrived  at  80^.    There  was  a  positive  prohiMtion  of  fordgn  corn 
unless  the  price  arrived  at  80«.    That  was  the  perfection  of  protection.     Was  thit  to 
continue?    You  relaxed  it.    In  1822,  you  permitted  the  importation  of  foreign  com 
when  the  price  exceeded  70^.    You  altered  this  law  again,  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Newcastle  under  Lyme  (Mr.  Colquhoun)  ranks  with  principles  and  ancient  insitti- 
tions.     Bj  the  the  law  of  1828,  you  subjected  foreign  com  when  the  price  was  under 
649,  to  a  duty  of  23s.  Sd. ;  when  it  was  at  69s.  you  subjected  it  to  a  duty  of  16t.  8tf. ; 
and  that  law  remained  in  force  till  1842 ;  and  it  was  under  the  influence  of  this  law, 
until  you  altered  it  in  1842,  that  yon  have  the  admission  of  the  hon.  gentlemsD  tbe 
member  for  Oxfordshire,  that  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  people  has  not 
improved.    What,  also,  did  we  in  1815  ?   We  imposed  enormous  duties  and  positive 
prohibitions  upon  other  articles  the  produce  of  foreign  countries.     At  that  time  tbe 
duty  upon  foreign  butter  and  cheese  was  2«.  6d.  and  Is.  6d.  respectively;   we  raised 
it  to£l  and  10s.  6d.     Therefore,  we  did  in  1815  adopt  the  principle  of  strict  pro- 
tection to  agriculture;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  says  that  he  finds  crime  iocrotfcd. 
and  the  command  over  comforts  and  the  moderate  luxuries  which  partake  of  tbe 
nature  of  necessities  lessened.     He  says  that  is  the  result  of  the  inspection  of  thiftj 
years.     So  much,  then,  for  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.    Nov  I 
come  to  the  facts  of  the  hon.  member  for  the  North  Riding  of  Yorashire.    I  heard 
his  speech ;  I  was  soiTy  to  observe  the  indisposition  under  which  he  laboured— as 
indisposition  which  in  no  degree  prevented  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  facoltie, 
or  prevented  him  from  speaking  with  his  usual  clearness  and  power.     I  ask  you  to 
take  the  facts  of  the  hon.  gentleman  since  1815.     I  am  quoting  the  very  expressium 
he  used;  the  account  I  am  giving  of  agriculture  since  that  period  is  not  mine,  bnt  his. 
I  followed  him  closely,  and  to(jk  down  his  account  of  the  condition  of  agricnltare 
u  nder  a  state  of  almost  perfect  protection .    In  1 8 1 5  you  had  prohibition  of  foreign  im- 
portation till  corn  exceeded  80«. ;  and  these  are  the  historical  annals  of  tbe  hon.  gen- 
tleman, the  advocate  of  agricultural  protection.     In  1816  and  1817,  he  says,  tou 
had  severe  distress.     [Mr.   Cayley:    In   1815  and  1816.]    I  think  it   was  a'fUr 
1815  and  1816 — I  think  it  was  in  1817,  that  a  speech  was  made  from  the  thnHM 
lamenting  the  state  of  society,  and  the  efforts  that  were  made  by  designing  men  to 
take  advantage  of  the  distress  of  the  country.    It  was  in  1 817  that  the  Habeas  Corpm 
act  was  suspended,  and  the  seditious  meetings  bill  was  passed.    In   1819,  the 
hon.  gentleman  said,  such  was  the  severity  of  distress,  the  six  acts  passed  into  a  lav. 
In  1822,  he  said,  agpricultural  distress  was  so  intense  that  a  committee  was  apporated 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  remedy.    He  said  that  at  that  time  the  price  of  wheat— 
of  beautiful  wheat — ^was  40r. ;  that  a  farmer  stated,  I  think,  that  where  there  were  1^0 
persons  usaally  out  of  employ,  there  were  then  300 ;   and  that  he  had  the  greatr^t 
difficulty,  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  wheat,  in  giving  employment  to  the  agri- 
cultural labourers.     From  1822  the  hon.  gentleman  advanced  to  1830,  and  be  said 
that  in  1830,  on  aecoant  of  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture,  we  hail  tbe  *'  Swing' 
fires.    In  1833  agriculture  was  again  so  depressed  that  it  was  necessary  to  appoiot 
a  committee  to  consider  that  distress,  and  to  attempt  to  devise  a  remedy.     He  said 
that  there  were  thirty-five  villages  in  the  north  of  England  with  a  population  of 
200,000  persons  depending  upon  their  labour,  and  their  wages  did  not  exceed 
3«.  %^d.  per  week,  per  man.    In  1834,  he  said,  the  Preston  operatives  presented  a 
petition  to  this  House,  in  which  they  complained  of  poverty,  of  ignorance,  and  <tl 
vice.    The  year  1835,  he  said,  was  as  bad  as  the  vear  1822,  and  prices  were  so  low 
that  the  ordinary  employment  of  agriculture  could  not  be  afforded.    1886  and  1897, 
he  said,  were  years  of  sudden  prosperity ;  but  that  came  to  an  end  in  1838,  and  there 
was  prostration  and  suffering  from  1839  to  1842.     That  is  the  account  which  tbe 
hon.  member  gives  of  the  state  of  agriculture  under  that  protection  which  was 
terminated  by  the  bill  of  1842.    Now,  observe  what  the  hon.  member  also  said; 
he  said  that  there  was  a  constant  alternation  of  high  prices  and  of  low  prices ;   and 
he  said,  differing  from  many  who  concur  with  him  in  their  Tote,  that  the  low  prices, 
though  caused  by  favourable  harvests,  entailed  the  greatest  suffering  npon  tbe  agri* 
cultural  classes,  and  that  in  1822  and  1835,  the  farmer  who  had  sold  his  wheat  for  le« 
than  40f.  complained,  oo  account  of  the  lowness  of  prices,  that  he  could  not  p^t 
the  usual  employment.    That  lowness  of  price  did  not  arise  from  eompeCition  with 
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foreign  corn ;  there  was  no  foreign  corn  imported  to  reduce' prices;  that  low  price 
was  caused  by  competition  amongst  the  home  growers  of  corn.  There  was  a  ghit 
of  produetiTe  harvests,  there  was  no  outlet  for  it,  and  there  was  prostration  and  suffer- 
iBK  of  the  agriculturists  in  consequence.  That  is  the  account  which  the  hon.  member 
giTea  of  the  result  of  high  protection,  not  upon  the  manufacturing  interest,  but  upon 
the  a^cultural;  and  when  he  had  given  that  account— when  he  had  detailed  those 
saffenogs  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturists,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  gentleman 
eooclude  with  a  quotation — 

'*  WoodmsD,  spare  that  tree  f — 

I  b^  pardon,  I  am  Afraid  I  should  have  to  ask  the  hon.  member  to  supply  me  with 
tlie  verse,  but  the  purport  of  it  was  that  not  a  bough  must  be  touched;  that  those 
whoni  it  sheltered  in  youth  ought  to  let  it  remain  in  their  old  age ;  after  that  account 
of  the  consequences  of  this  high  protection  upon  the  agricultural  interest,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  advice  which  the  hon.  gentleman  gave  us,  not  to  touch  a  bough 
of  tliat  tree,  nnder  the  shade  of  which  agriculture  had  so  long  flourished.  If  he  had 
said — 

**  Ille  et  nefksto  te  posuit  die 

•  •         •        «       • 

*  *  agro  qui  itatnit  meo 

Te,  tristelignniii,  te  oadocom 
In  domiui  caput  immerentis**— 

I  think  it  would  have  been  a  more  appropriate  quotation.    But  now,  is  there  no  excep- 
tion to  be  made  from  this  period  of  thirty  ^ears  ?     Did  nothing  occur  at  the  latter 
part  of  that  period  of  thirty  years  to  exempt  it  from  the  stigma  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man cast  upon  the  preceding  part?    There  have  been  three  jiears — 1843,  18^,  and 
1845 — during  which  you  have  had,  from*  some  cause  or  other,  the  benefits  of  plenty 
and  of  cheapness.     During  the  last  three  of  these  thirty  years  the  average  price  of 
wheat  a  little  exceeded  50^. ;  and  let  us  see  whether  dunng  that  period  that  censure 
will  apply  which  applies  to  the  former  period — let  us  see  whether,  during  the  last 
three  years,  there  has  been  no  increase  of  comfort,  no  improvement  in  morality,  no 
abatement  of  seditious  feeling  or  disaffection.    I  care  not  what  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  abundance  which  has  prevailed  during  the  last  three  years ;    you  say  the 
cause  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  tariff,  but  that  good  harvests  have  produced 
abundance.     Be' it  so.     But  there  has  been  comparative  abundance.     There  has 
been  a    less    outlay    required    for  the    purchase  of  articles   of  first  necessity. 
You  say  there  has  been   a  demand   for  labour  on  railways.     Why,  that  is  an 
effect,  and  not  a  cause.     It  is  on  account  of  your  prosperity  that  you  are  enabled 
to  apply  your  capital  to  internal  improvements,  causing  this  demand  for  labour 
and  giving  increased  wages;    and  do  you  believe  if  wneat  had  been  at  70s.  in- 
stead of  50tf.,  there  would  have  been  the  same  stimulus  to  the  application  of  capital  P 
But  grant  that  the  tariff  of  1842  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  abatement  of  price  in 
1843,  1844,  and  1845.     I  will  concede  it  to  you  that  it  is  attributable  to  the  favour 
of  Providence — to  good  harvests.     But  let  us  see  what  has  been  the  result  of  this 
abundance.     I  will  take  the  tests  of  the  hon.  gentleman.     He  says,  facts  and  figures 
show  that  there  has  been  no  increase  of  consumption.     Now,  I  will  show  that  during 
the  last  three  years  trade  has  fiourished,  capital  has  accumulated ;  but  that  you  can- 
not say  of  the  last  three  years  what  you  can  say  of  the  preceding  twenty-seven  years 
—that  there  has  been  a  deterioration  in  the  social  conaition  of  the  people.     1  will 
first  take  those  articles  which  enter  largely  into  consumption.     I  have  here  a  state- 
ment of  the  quantities  of  certain  articles  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  1839  to  1841,  and  from  1343  to  1846,  showing  the  average  quantity 
of  each  article  in  each  of  those  periods.    In  the  first  three  years,  when  the  prices  of 
provisions  were  high,  the  average  consumption  of  sugar— for  the  three  years  ending 
10  1841 — was  3,826,000  cwt.     The  average  consumption  for  the  last  three  years, 
ending  the  1st  of  January,  1846,  had  increased  from  3,826,000  cwt.  to  4,346,000  cwt. 
The  average  consumption  of  tea  in  the  first  three  years  was  34,685,000  lb.    In  the 
la^t  three  years  it  increased  to  42,000,000  lb.     The  average  consumption  of  coffee 
daring  the  first  three  years  of  high  price  was  27,941,000  lb.  annually ;  the  average 
consumption  of  the  last  three  years  was  31,883,000  lb.    The  consumption  of  cocoa 
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• 
in  the  first  three  years  averaged  1,859,000  lb.  annaaHy;  in  the  last  tkm  years 
2,575,000  lb.  Take  another  article,  which,  though  in  a  smaller  degree,  enters  1ar||;ely 
into  the  consumption  of  the  poor,  and  which  is  not  a  bad  test  of  their  comfort.  Dur- 
ing the  first  three  years  the  consumption  of  currants  averaged  175,000  ewt. ;  in 
the  last  three  years  it  had  increased  to  280,000  cwt.  I  take  then  the  tests  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Oxfordshire — the  consumption  of  articles  necessary  to  the  eomfert 
of  the  people ;  and  I  show  him  that  comparative  plenty  has  produced  this  ehaage  io 
the  command  of  the  working  classes  over  the  smaller  luxuries  of  life.  I  will  not 
come  tu  a  more  important  point — the  state  of  crime.  You  have  now  an  o£Beial  reeoid, 
presented  within  a  few  days,  of  what  has  been  the  state  of  crime  in  this  country 
durine  the  last  thirty  years.  Now,  what  was  the  state  of  crime  during  the  tint 
periods  of  twenty-seven  years?  From  the  first  record  in  1805  down  to  1842,  when 
the  commitments  attained  the  maximum  number  hitherto  recorded,  the  increase  io 
crime  progressed  from  year  to  year,  until  it  had  extended  to  above  600  per  cent.  Io 
1843,  a  change  commenced.  In  that  year  the  number  of  commitments  deerased. 
Within  the  last  six  years,  three  years  of  great  increase  of  crime  have  been  followed 
by  three  years  during  which  the  decrease  was  so  considerable  that  the  niunber  of 
commitments  in  1845  has  been  reduced  to  what  it  was  seven  years  ugo.  In  the 
three  years  of  high  pricesi  this  was  the  state  of  erime  in  each  year  :*-The  nranber 
of  commitments  in  the  first  year  was  27,187 ;  in  the  second,  27,760;  and  in  the 
third,  31,309.  During  the  last  three  years  the  number  of  commitments  has  been— 
in  the  first  year,  29,591 ;  in  the  second,  26,542;  and  in  the  third,  24,303.  Well, 
then,  I  take  thb  other  test  of  criminality  and  the  extension  of  morality ;  and  I  ask 
whether  we  can  resist  the  legitimate  inference  that  the  comparative  cheapness  and 
plenty  which  have  existed  during  the  last  three  years,  have  bad  their  eflbct  in  pro* 
dncing  this  diminished  criminality  ?  The  gentleman  who  drew  up  this  return  says— 
"  The  decrease  of  commitments  m  England,"  for  the  last  three  years,  **  has  there- 
fore been  .general,  continued,  and  extensive,  to  a  degree  of  which  there  is  no  recorded 
example  in  this  kingdom.*^ 

He  says  again — ^^  In  the  sixth  class,  containing  those  offences  which  do  not  &U 
within  the  definitions  of  the  foregoing  classes** — violence  to  the  person,  and  ofac«s 
against  property — ^' there  is  a  total  absence  of  commitments  for  seditious  riots  or 
sedition.** 

A  total  absence  of  commitments  for  these  oflence9 !  Why,  can  you  have  a  Mwwger 
proof  of  the  improvement  of  a  country,  apart  from  the  command  of  eomfoits,  ^ao 
the  fact  that  there  should  have  been  this  pro^^ressive  diminution  in  commitments, 
and  a  total  absence  of  any  commitments  for  sedition  or  seditious  riots  f  I  say,  there* 
fore,  comparing  the  result  of  the  three  years  when  we  have  had  diminished  protection 
to  agriculture,  and  a  reduced  price  of  provisions,  with  the  twenty-seven  preoediog 
years,  the  inference  is,  just  that  the  diminution  of  crime  is  attributable  to  an  inenased 
eommaod  over  those  articles  which  constitute  the  food  of  the  people.  Bat  you  say, 
**  As  this  happy  state  of  things  has  arisen  during  the  existence  of  the  present  Com- 
laws — as  the  present  Corn-laws  have  been  co-existent  with  cheapness  and  plenty,  on 
what  principle  do  ^ou  seek  to  disturb  this  happy  arrangement?  You  have  proved 
that,  co-existent  with  the  Com -laws,  there  have  been  cheapness  and  happiness;  why, 
then,  do  you  now  come  forward  to  propose  their  alteration  ?  *'  Why,  if  yon  can  shov 
me  that  those  laws  were  the  cause  of  this  happiness  and  plenty,  that  would  no  doobt 
be  a  strong  and  powerful  reason  for  their  continuance.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  thst, 
simultaneously  with  a  reduced  protection  to  agriculture,  there  has  been  not  only  no 
diminution  in  agricultural  improvement,  but  increased  exertions,  an  ineretsed  de- 
mand for  agricultural  products,  and  increased  comfort  for  the  people.  As  yon  have 
proceeded  downwards  from  1815  to  1842,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  beoe6t 
from  the  abatement  of  protection.  If  we  could  anticipate  that  the  law  of  1842  wonid 
continue  to  produce  all  the  advantages  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  might  be  s 
conclusive  reason  for  adhering  to  it.  But  you  assert  that  favourable  harvests  have 
occasioned  these  advantages.  Why,  what  guarantee  have  you  for  the  eontinnance 
of  favourable  harvests?  You  have  had  comparatively  favourable  harvests  for  the 
last  three  years;  and  ^ou  say  then,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  that  we  ought  to  con- 
tinue  this  law.  Continue  the  law,  say  I  too,  if  you  can  prove  that  this  par^nlar 
law  has  been  tbe  cause  of  these  benefits.    If,  however,-  you  say  that  favonraUe  bar- 
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vQsts  have  been  the  cause,  I  say  then,  that  that  does  not  constitute  any  reason  for 
oontiQUtDg  the  Uw.  Those  who  have  observed  attentively  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons,  have  remarked  that  there  are  cycles  of  favourable  and  unfavourable  year^. 
lliere  was  an  unfavourable  cycle  of  years  in  1839,  1840,  and  in  1841,  during  which 
time  there  was  great  distress.  There  has  been  since  a  &vourable  cycle  of  years, 
during  which  there  has  been  comparative  abundance.  But  supposing  that  this  cycle 
of  years  in  which  we  have  had  unfavourable  harvests  should  ap^in  return,  have  we, 
I  ask,  any  security  that  the  law  of  1842  will  enable  us  to  obtain  an  ample  supply  of 
food  ?  Suppose,  also,  that,  co-existent  with  those  unfavourable  harvests,  we  had 
also  a  depressed  state  of  manufactures — ^shall  we  then  be  in  a  favourable  position  for 
making  any  alteration  in  the  law  f  Remember  how  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since 
we  had  the  state  of  Paisley,  of  Sheffield,  and  of  Stockport,  brought  under  our  special 
notice.  Now,  if  these  times  should  again  return,  after  tliis  interval  of  comparative 
happiness,  when  the  contrast  of  our  misery  will  be  considerably  heightened  by  the 
precedii^  period  of  happiness  which  has  prevailed,  do  you  believe  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  maintain  in  existence  a  law  which  leaves  a  duty  of  I6s.  a  quarter  upon  wheat 
when  it  bad  arrived  at  the  price  of  &6s.  ?  You  may  say,  ^*  Disregard  the  progress  of 
public  opinion ;  defy  the  league ;  enter  into  a  combination  against  it ;  determine  to 
fight  the  battle  of  protection,  and  you  will  succeed."  My  firm  belief  is — without 
yielding  to  the  dictation  of  the  league  or  any  other  body — [*^  Oh,  oh !"] — ^yes,  sub- 
jecting myself  to  that  imputation,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  say  my  firm  belief  is,  that  it 
is  moat  consistent  with  prudence  and  good  policy,  most  consistent  with  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  landed  proprietors  themselves,  most  consistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  a  territorial  aristocracy,  seeing  by  how  precarious  a  tenure,  namely,  the  vicissitudes 
of  seasons*  you  hold  your  present  protection  system — I  say,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
it  is  for  the  advantage  of  all  classes,  in  these  times  of  comparative  comfort  and  com- 
parative calm,  to  anticipate  the  angry  discussions  which  might  arise,  by  proposing 
at  once  a  final  adjustment  of  this  question.  I  have  stated  the  reasons  which  have 
induced  me  to  take  the  present  course.  You  may  no  doubt  say,  that  I  am  only 
going  OD  the  experience  of  three  years,  and  am  acting  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  my  whole  life.  Well,  I  admit  that  charge — I  admit  that  I  have  defended  the 
existence  of  the  Corn -laws— yes,  and  that  up  to  the  present  period,  I  have  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  the  proposition  to  destroy  them.  I  candidly  admit  all  this ;  but 
when  I  am  told  that  I  am  acting  inconsistently  with  the  principles  of  my  whole  life, 
by  advocating  free  trade,  I  give  this  statement  a  peremptory  denial.  During  the 
list  thrae  years,  I  have  subjected  myself  to  many  taunts  on  this  question,  and  yon 
have  often  said  to  me  that  Earl  Grey  had  found  out  something  indicating  a  change 
in  my  opioions.  Did  I  not  say  I  thought  that  we  ought  not  hastily  to  disturb 
vested  interests  by  any  rash  legblation  ?  Did  I  not  declare  that  the  principle  of 
political  economy  suggested  the  purchasing  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  the  selling 
in  the  dearest  market?  Did  I  not  say,  I  thought  that  there  was  nothing  so  speciid 
in  the  prodooe  of  agriculture,  that  should  exempt  it  from  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple which  we  have  applied  already  to  other  articles?  You  have  a  right,  I  admit, 
to  taont  me  with  any  change  of  opinion  upon  the  Corn-laws;  but  when  vou  say, 
thai  by  my  adoption  of  the  principles  of  free  trade  I  have  acted  in  contradiction  to 
those  principles  which  I  have  always  avowed  during  my  whole  life,  that  charge,  at 
least,  I  soy,  is  destitute  of  foundation.  Sir,  I  will  not  enter  at  this  late  hour  into 
the  diacnssion  of  any  other  topic.  Sir,  I  foresaw  the  consequences  that  have  resulted 
from  the  measures  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  propose.  We  were  charged  with 
the  heavy  responsibilitv  of  taking  security  against  a  great  calamity  in  Ireland.  We 
did  not  act  lightly.  We  did  not  form  our  opinion  upon  merely  local  information — 
the  information  of  local  authorities  likely  to  be  influenced  by  an  undue  alarm.  Be- 
fore I  and  those  who  agreed  with  me  came  to  that  conclusion,  we  had  adopted  every 
means — by  local  inquiry,  and  by  sending  perfectly  disinterested  persons  of  authority 
to  Ireland-— to  form  a  just  and  correct  opinion.  Whether  we  were  mistaken  or  not 
— I  brieve  we  were  not  mistaken — ^but,  even  if  we  were  mistaken,  a  generous  con- 
struction should  be  put  upon  the  motives  and  conduct  of  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  protecting  millions  of  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  from  the  con- 
sequences of  scarcity  and  famine.  Sir,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  these  dis- 
cussioosy  I  feel  severely  the  loss  of  the  confidence  of  those  from  almost  all  of  whom 
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I  heretofore  received  a  most  generous  support.    So  far  from  expecting  them,  as  some 
have  said,  to  adopt  my  opinions,  I  perfectly  recognize  the  sincerity  with  wldeh  they 
atlbere  to  their  own.     I  recognize  their  perfect  right,  on  aceonnt  of  Che  adiiiitt«l 
failure  of  my  speculation,  to  withdraw  from  me  their  confidence.    I  honour  their 
motives,  but  I  claim,  and  I  always  will  claim,  while  intrusted  with  such  powen  ssd 
subject  to  such  responsibility  as  the  minister  of  this  great  country  b  intrusted  with, 
and  is  subject  to — I  always  will  assert  the  right  to  g^ve  that  advice  which  I  coo* 
scientiously  believe  to  be  conducive  to  the  general  well-being.  I  was  not  consfdcnog, 
according  to  the  language  of  the  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury,  what  was  the  bnt 
bargun  to  make  for  a  party.    I  was  considering  first  what  were  the  best  measnm 
to  avert  a  g^reat  calamity,  and,  as  a  secondary  consideration,  to  relieve  that  inlere^t 
which  I  was  bound  to  protect  from  the  odium  of  refusing  to  acquiesce  in  metnim 
which  I  thought  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  averting  that  caUunity.    Sir,  I 
cannot  charge  myself  or  my  colleagues  with  having  been  unfaithful  to  the  trust 
committed  to  us.    I  do  not  believe  that  the  great  institutions  of  this  eountry  hast 
suffered  during  our  administration  of  power.    The  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  ssfs 
be  hopes  that  the  discussions  which  have  threatened  the  maintenance  of  amicable 
relations  with  the  United  States  will  be  brought  to  a  fortunate  cloae.     Sir,  I  think 
I  can  appeal  to  the  course  which  we.  have  pursued,  against  some  obloquy,  toot 
misconstruction,  some  insinuations,  that  we  were  abandoning  the  honour  of  this 
country — I  think  I  can  appeal  to  the  past  experience  of  this  government,  that  it  ha 
been  our  earnest  desire,  by  every  effort  consistently  with  the  national  honour,  td 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.    Tim 
principle,  so  long  as  we  are  entrusted  with  the  management  of  pubUe  affiurs,  vil! 
continue  to  influence  us  in  respect  to  the  settlement  of  our  unfortunate  diflferenees 
with  the  United  States.    Sir,  if  I  look  to  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown — if  I  look  to 
the  position  of  the  Chureh — if  I  look  to  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy — I  cannot 
charge  myself  with  having  taken  any  course  inconsistent  with  conservative  principles 
caleulated  to  endanger  the  pririleges  of  any  branch  of  the  legislature,  or  of  ao? 
institutions  of  the  country.    My  earnest  wish  has  been,  during  my  tenure  of  powff, 
to  impress  the  people  of  this  country  with  a  belief  that  the  legislature  was  animated 
by  a  sincere  desire  to  frame  its  legislation  upon  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice. 
I  have  a  strong  belief  that  the  greatest  object  which  we  or  any  other  govenimeet 
can  contemplate  should  be  to  elevate  the  social  condition  of  that  class  of  the  people 
with  whom  we  are  brought  into  no  direct  relationship  by  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise.    I  wish  to  convince  them  that  our  object  has  been  so  to  apportioo  tax- 
ation, that  we  shall  relieve  industry  and  labour  from  any  undue  burden,  and  traasfcr 
it,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  public  good,  to  those  who  are  better  eoaUed  to 
bear  it.     I  look  to  the  present  peace  of  this  country;  I  look  to  the  absence  of  ill 
disturbance — to  the  non-existence  of  any  commitment  for  a  seditious  offence;  I  \f^ 
to  the  calm  that  prevails  in  the  public  niind;  I  look  to  the  absence  of  all  disaftctioii ; 
I  look  to  the  increased  and  growing  public  confidence  on  account  of  the  ooone  yoo 
have  taken  in  relieving  trade  from  restrictions,  and  industry  from  unjust  burdens: 
and  where  there  was  dissatisfaction  I  see  contentment,  where  there  was  turbulence  I 
see  there  is  peace;  where  there  was  disloyalty  I  see  there  is  loyalty;  I  see  a  dis- 
position to  confide  in  you,  and  not  to  agitate  questions  that  are  at  the  foondationf  cf 
your  institutions.    Deprive  me  of  newer  to-morrow,  you  can  never  deprive  me  tif 
the  consciousness  that  1  have  exeretsed  the  powers  committed  to  roe  from  no  eorrojiA 
or  interested  motives — ^from  no  desire  to  gratify  ambition,  or  attain  anr  penonel 
object;  that  I  have  laboured  to  maintain  peace  abroad  consistently  with  thenatioDa) 
honour,  and  defending  every  public  right — to  increase  the  confidence  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  in  the  justice  of  your  decisions,  and  by  the  means  of  equal  law  to 
dispense  with  all  coercive  powers — to  miuntain  loyalty  to  the  Throne,  and  aftsch- 
ment  to  the  constitution,  fh>m  a  conriction  of  the  benefit  that  will  accroe  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 

^  The  question  that  the  bill  be  now  read  a  third  time  was,  after  aome  furthrr 
discussion,  put  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  98. 
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SniRoBnrr  Psu.:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  Sir,  to  move  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
rasamlng  the  debate  oo  the  bill  for  the  prevention  of  murder  in  Ireland,  I  deeply 
regret  that  it  should  be  necessary  for  me  to  obstruct,  even  for  a  short  time,  the 
progress  of  public  business  by  any  explanation  of  a  personal  nature.  I  deeply  regret 
that  it  sbouid  be  necessary  for  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  privily  (perhaps  a  doubt- 
ful one,  as  I  have  spoken  in  the  course  of  the  debate,)  of  makmg  any  ooservations 
apon  the  motion  for  reading  the  Order  of  the  Day ;  but,  Sir,  I  greatly  doubt  whether 
there  be  any  gentleman,  however  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  proceed- 
mg  with  the  public  business,  however  he  may  regret  the  obstruction  of  that  business 
bj  personal  explanations,  however  rigid  his  adherence  to  the  forms  of  this  House — 
I  greatlv  doubt  whether  there  be  any  member  who  now  hears  me,  in  whose  estima- 
tion I  should  not  suffer  were  I  not  to  avail  myself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
Boticing  that  which  took  place  in  this  House  on  Monday  last. 

1  thank  the  House,  at  least  the  great  majority  of  the  House,  for  their  ready  acc^ui- 
esoence  in  my  appeal  to  them  to  suspend  their  judgment  upon  the  accusations  which 
were  directed  agiunst  me  until  they  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  my  defence. 
There  was  on  tne  part  of  this  House  a  general  and  a  generous  acquiescence  in  the 
justice  of  that  appeial.  They  felt,  Sir,  that  I  must  labour  under  no  small  disadvan- 
tsge  in  being  odled  upon  to  answer  accusations  which  might  have  been  preferred  at 
aoy  time  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  when  the  means  of  defence  were  more  within 
my  reach,  and  the  opportunities  of  elucidating  the  whole  matter  were  greater  than 
thsy  can  be  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  y^i-s.  I  little  thought  that  1  should  have 
been  called  upon  in  the  year  1846,  to  answer  accusations  connected  with  the  tran- 
tactions  of  1825, 1827,  and  1829.  There  have  been  great  political  conflicts  and 
great  political  excitement  since  that  period.  Since  the  first  period — since  1825 — 
there  has  been  the  severance  from  Mr.  Canning;  the  formation  of  the  government 
of  Lord  Goderich ;  the  union  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Canning  with  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  myself  in  1828 ;  the  separation  from  us  of  those  friends  of  Mr.  Canning 
in  the  same  year,  on  matters  totally  unconnected  with  the  reputation  or  character  of 
Mr.  Canning.  Then  followed  the  fierce  conflicts  of  1829,  when  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
praoose  the  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  question.  In  1830>  the  government  of  the 
Duxe  of  Wellington — the  combination  of  parties  against  that  government,  and  the 
loss  of  power  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  those  who  held  office  under  him ; 
then  followed  Uie  government  of  Lord  Grey,  and  the  severe  conflicts  of  reform ;  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  government  of  Lord  Melbourne  in  1834 ;  and  the  formation  of 
that  government  over  which  I  presided  in  1835,  attempting  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
this  coootry  by  a  minority  of  this  House  for  about  three  months,  when  I  yielded  to 
the  right  bon.  gentlemen  opposite;  and  the  formation  of  their  government  in  1835 
ensued.  Surely  after  such  a  seriea  of*  party  contentions,  I  was  lustified  in  presum- 
ing that  the  erento  of  1825,  1827,  and  1829,  so  far  as  they  could  be  the  subject  of 
enminatlon  against  me,  were  buried  in  oblivion ;  and  many  years  avo  every  docu- 
ment connected  with  those  events  had  been  sent  to  a  distance  from  London,  in  the 
foil  eonfidenee  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  them  for  any  purpose  of 
explanation  or  defence.  When  the  speech  to  which  I  have  referred  was  made  on 
Monday  night,  I  had  not  the  means  of  access  to  a  single  paper;  occupied  as  I  was 
by  urgent  public  duties,  I  was  unable  to  repair  to  the  place  of  their  deposit ;  the 
prifate  aeeretariea  by  wboee  aid  the  correspondence  of  that  period  was  conducted, 
have  passed  &way;  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  had  been  sent  to  my  country 
residence  in  Staffordshire.  It  has  been  examined  by  those  who  were  no  parties  to 
the  conduct  of  it,  and  who  have  brought  to  London  a  confused  and  complicated  mass 
of  documents,  from  which  I  have  for  the  last  three  days  been  attempting  to  collect 
the  materials  for  my  vindication  from  charges  directed  against  my  veracity  and 
honour.  Sir,  when  I  heard  those  charges,  I  bad  a  perfect  conviclion  that  they  were 
onfonnded.  I  listened  to  them  with  that  calmness  which  results  from  the  conscious 
knowledge  that  they  were  not  founded  in  truth,  but  yet  with  that  anxiety  which 
every  osaB  most  feel  who  fears  that  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  he  may  not  be 
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enabled  to  establish  that  complete  and  satisfactory  defence  which  he  could  have  nw^« 
if,  in  common  fairness  and  common  justice,  such  accusations  had  been  preferred 
when  the  memory  of  those  who  heard  the  debates,  and  took  part  in  them,  was  jet 
recent ;  when  I  could  have  referred  to  personal  friends  whether  I  had  used  this  ar 
that  expression ;  when  I  could  have  trusted,  not  merely  to  the  reeoUeetioa  of  frieads. 
but  to  the  honour  and  g^enerosity  of  political  opponents,  for  their  eonfimaatioo  of  my 
own  impressions  as  to  facts,  and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them.  Sir,  that 
advantage  is  dented  me;  and,  debarred  of  it,  I  am  now  to  answer  these  charges.  I 
confine  myself  to  the  charges  and  to  the  evidence  by  which  they  are  sopportcd. 
Nothing  else  shall  I  notice.  If  there  be  other  chaiges  and  other  evidence,  they  oi^|;iit 
to  have  been  brought  forward  at  the  time.  It  will  not  be  just,  on  a  seeood  oeeasioD, 
to  prefer  new  charges  inculpating  my  honour,  unless  the  evidence  on  which  those 
charges  rest,  be  at  once  brought  forward  in  the  fullest  manner.  If  there  be  other 
evidence,  hitherto  withheld,  of  which  I  am  not  cognizant,  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
meet  it ;  but  I  ask  this  House  again,  to  be  generous  and  just  enough  to  nispaod  their 
judgment  on  any  new  allegations,  and  to  give  me  the  opportunity  of  rapeliiog  asy 
new  evidence,  if  new  evidence  is  to  be  adduced. 

Sir,  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  vindication  of  myself  from  the  charges  which  the 
House  has  heard ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  dii&cnltaea  I  have  to  eootend  against, 
if  I  do  not  succeed  hi  establishing  to  the  conviction  of  every  honounable  miad,  not 
biassed,  not  thwarted  by  party,  that  those  chaiges  are  utterljr  without  foondatien,  I 
shall  retire  from  this  discussion  with  deep  mortification  and  poignant  disappoiatmeat. 
What,  Sir,  are  those  charges,  and  the  evidence  which  has  bcin  brought  forward  io 
their  support  P  When  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Shrewsbury,  rute  to  speak 
on  Monday  night,  the  question  at  issue  was  this : — On  a  preceding  nighl,  the  noble 
lord  the  member  for  Lynn — a  member  of  parliament  in  1826,  in  1827»  1828,  and 
1829,  the  relative  and  private  secretary  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  fUlly  cogniaaiit  of  Mr. 
Canning's  feelings — brought  forward,  at  the  late  stf^  of  the  debate  on  the  Irish  bill, 
and  not  upon  any  question  affecting  the  character  of  Mr.  Canning,  thia  chance 
against  me.  The  noble  lord  said — *^  That  was  the  conduct  of  the  right  hoD.  bainoet 
in  1827 ;  but  in  1829,  the  right  hon.  baronet  told  the  House  that  he  had  changed  bis 
opinions  on  that  subject  (the  Catholic  question)  in  1825,  and  had  oommaoicated  titat 
change  of  opinion  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool.  That,  however,  did  not  prrteot  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  in  1827,  from  getting  up  in  his  place,  and  stating  that  he  had 
severed  himself  from  Mr.  Canning's  government,  because  he  eooU  not  aopport  a 
government  of  which  the  chief  minister  was  then  favourable  to  the  mteasure;  which 
It  appeared  afterwards  the  right  hon.  baronet  had  approved  of  two  years  befote.*^ 

Such  was  the  charge  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Lynn.  He  asserted  thai  I 
had  declined  to  act  with  Mr.  Canning  as  prime  minister  in  1827,  upon  the  gromd 
that  I  was  adverse  to  the  removal  of  disabilities  from  the  Roman  Catholics;  that  I 
objected  to  hold  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Canning  being  prime  miaisier. 
Said  the  noble  lord,  '*  In  1829,  in  bringing  forward  the  Roman  Catholic  qoostioci. 
YOU  informed  the  House  that  in  1825  your  opinions  on  the  Roman  Catholie  qnertioB 
had  changed ;  you  intimated  that  change  of  opinion  to  Lord  Liverpool,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  that  admitted  ohaqge  of  ofnaioo 
in  1825,  you  refused  to  act  with  Mr.  Canning  in  1827.**  I  said  atonee  act  im- 
puting to  the  noble  lord  any  wilful  misstatement — that  the  chaige  was  ailqgcther 
unfounded.  I  never  did  inform  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  in  1825,  that  my  opiniaBa  on 
(he  Catholic  question  were  changed ;  but  this  1  told  Lord  LiverpooU- tint  I  was 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  home  depeitment,  responsible  lor  the  goverameot  of  Ire- 
land, with  the  charge  of  almost  every  domestic  question  in  the  I&obb  of  Cooiaioos; 
tiuit  in  1825,  on  three  great  questions  vitally  cunoeming  Irehuid — the  reowval  of 
Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  the  curtailment  of  the  elective  fhioehise,  and  the  pay- 
meat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy — I  was  in  a  minority ;  that  all  ray  eoUeagiaes  in 
the  cabinet,  having  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  were  opposed  to  me  gn  tbetse 
questions ;  and  that  hi  regard  to  those  questions  they  were  acting  in  oooecfft  with 
my  political  opponents.  I  said  to  Lord  Liverpool,  in  1825,  ''  This  is  aot  seemly : 
this  is  not  right ;  I  seelL  to  be  removed  from  my  position,  and  no  longer  to  neauun 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  afikirs  in  Irekmd.*^  And  there  the  matter  irsted, 
un^  the  speech  of  the  member  for  Shrewsbury,  on  Monday  last,  implied  that  isy 
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defence  was  wholly  withoat  foundation,  that  I  was  not  jastffied  in  giving  that  denial 
to  the  BoUe  Icflrd.  He  insinuated  that  there  was  some  letter  of  mine  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool in  existence,  whieh  proved  that  I  had  intimated  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  there 
ittd  been  not  onlv  a  wish  to  relinouish  offiee,  hut  that  there  was  a  change  of  opinion, 
on  my  part,  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question.  He  cited  as  a  proof  of  tbaty  an  article 
jo  the  Edhburgk  Review^  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  I  had  the  copy  of  that  letter 
io  my  desk.  To  this  I  replied,  that  those  who  made  snob  an  assertion  ought  to 
be  enabled  to  prove  it;  that  I  challenged  the  production  of  any  such  letter;  and  I 
promised  that,  if  the  copy  of  it  existed,  and  was  in  my  possession,  it  should  be  pro- 
doced  by  me.  It  is  most  material,  before  I  proceed,  that  we  should  eorreetly  understand 
what  are  the  charges  preferred  against  me,  and  on  what  grounds  they  are  supported. 
1  have  no  right  or  wish  to  plead  any  statute  of  limitations.  I  know  that  a  pnbHe 
man  is  required  to  confute  charges  of  this  nature,  whatever  be  the  lapse  of  time  sinoe 
tbe  transaetions  took  place.  I  desire  no  evasion.  I  sav  not  bow  a  word  about  the 
motives  of  my  accusers.  I  se^  to  gain  no  prepossession  in  my  favour  from  ques- 
tionmg  those  motives.  I  derire  td  meet  the  charges  themselves ;  and  for  that  purpose, 
as  a  preliminary,  distinctly  to  state  the  purport  and  effect  of  them.  They  amount, 
fint,  to  an  assertion  or  insinuation  that  some  letter  was  written  by  me  to  Lord 
LiTerpool,  in  the' year  1825,  iattmating  a  change  of  opinion  on  the  Catholic  question ; 
weoodly,  that  whether  or  no  that  change  of  opinion  had  taken  place,  or  whether  or 
DO  it  bad  been  communicated  to  Lord  Liverpool,  still  that  I  had  in  my  place  in  par- 
liament in  18^9  distinctly  avowed  that  there  had  been  this  change  of  opinion. 
That  was  the  second  charge ;  and  it  certainly  is  possible,  though  it  is  not  easy  to 
divine  a  reason  for  it,  that,  although  no  change  of  opinion  had  taken  place,  and  no 
communication  bad  been  made  to  Lord  Liverpool,  I  may  still  have  informed  the 
House  io  1899,  that  I  had  changed  my  opinion  in  1825,  and  intimated  that  change 
to  Lord  liTerpool.  The  eridence  in  support  of  the  charge  was  this :  There  was  a 
Rport  io  the  Mhrror  of  ParUament  of  a  speech  made  by  me  in  1829,  in  which  it 
vas  stated  that  I  had  informed  Lord  Liverpool  in  1825  that  **  the  time  was  come 
when  something  respecting  the  Catholics  ought  to  be  done.**  Now,  that  is  tbe  wliole 
foandatlon  of  the  charge.  These  are  the  expressions  upon  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
foands  the  charge  that  I  had  informed  Lord  Liverpool  that  a  change  in  mv  opinion 
m  tbe  Catholic  questioo  had  taken  place.  The  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to  say — 
for  1  wish  to  state  most  fully  the  whole  of  the  evidence  against  me — whether  it  be 
actoal  or  plausible— tbe  hon.  gentleman  said,  **  The  Mirror  of  ParUament  em- 
ployed an  independent  class  of  reporters,  men  of  high  eminence,  men  of  peculiar 
tttainmenls  in  the  art  of  short- hand  writing ;  the  Mirror  of  ParUament  was  pub- 
l<*bed  onee  in  three  days,  and  therefore  there  was  a  strong  presumption  that  its 
reports  were  accurate ;  and,  if  there  is  any  doubt  of  the  fact,  there  is  strong  corro- 
boration of  the  accuracy  of  the  report  in  the  Mirror  of  ParUament  to  be  found  in 
7he  Timee  newspaper,  which  contains  a  report  baring  in  it  the  same  words  which 
oceor  in  the  Mirror  of  ParUament,  Consequently  there  is  a  confirmation,  from  a 
separate  and  independent  authority,  of  the  correctness  of  the  report  of  the  Mnror  of 
PorUament,^  There  was  al«o  other  evidence  corroborative  of  the  accuracy  of  that 
Import,  in  the  foot  that  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  speaking  about  a  fortnight  af^er- 
vards,  on  the  l5thof  March*  1829,  referred  to  the  report  in  the  Mirror  of  ParUa- 
««af,  and  assumed  tbe  correctness  of  it.  These  are,  I  think,  the  g^unds  on  which 
tbe  charges  to  which  I  have  referred  rested.  There  is  also  another  charse,  that  I 
bod  been  gnilty  of  a  euppreuio  0^— and  that,  for  unworthy  purposes,  I  bad  muti- 
lated and  garbled  the  report  of  the  speech  whieh  I  made  in  1829,  in  bringing  for- 
vird  the  Catholic  question,  omitting  the  passage  inserted  in  the  Mirror  ofParUa" 
"t^.  There  may  have  been  other  less  important  charges ;  but  these  are  the  three 
^ar^ges  imoKidiately  insisted  upon.  I  think  I  have  correctly  stated  the  gravamen 
of  the  charges,  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  sought  to  sustain  them. 
Sir,  I  shall  first  address  myself  to  this  question — did  I  intimate  to  Lord  liver- 
pool  in  the  year  1825,  or  at  any  other  period,  that  my  opinion  upon  the  Catho. 
i>c  question  had  undergone  a  change,  and  that  I  was  prepared  to  support  the 
nnwfdl  of  Catholic  disabilities  ?  First,  I  will  refer  to  tbe  courfte  which  I  took  in 
parliameot  in  the  year  1825;  and  I  ask  whether  that  course  was  consistent  with 
web  an  intimation  as  that  I  am  asserted  to  have  conveyed  to  the  bnd  of  the 
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gOTeroment  ?  The  Hotue  will  probably  recollect,  that  Sir  F.  BardeCt  bnwglil  for- 
wanl  the  Catholic  question  in  1825.  He  began,  as  usual,  by  moving  for  a  oom- 
mittee  to  consider  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  Daring  the  progress  of  that  diseussioa, 
two  other  measures  were  proposed,  intended  to  facilitate  the  success  of  the  maia 
measure,  and  called  on  that  account  **  the  wings,"  the  one  for  a  rednetioa  of  the 
number  of  freeholders  in  Ireland  entitled  to  vote  in  counties,  the  other  for  granting 
stipends  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  It  was  on  the  28tb  of  February,  182^, 
that  Sir  F.  Burdett  brought  forward  the  Catholic  question.  I  took  a  pan  In  the 
debate  on  the  motion  for  the  House  resolving  itself  into  committee,  and  I  then  stated, 
in  concluding  my  speech^**  Witliout  dwelling  on  the  objections  as  to  the  time  at 
which  this  motion  was  proposed,  or  its  present  expediency,  he  openly  annouooed  hn 
objection  to  its  principle.  He  should,  therefore*  pursue  the  course  which  hitherto  be 
bad  uniformly  persisted  in,  and  give  bis  decided  opposition  to  the  measure.** 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  delute,  Sir  F.  Burdett  said  in  reply — ^*  He  thanked  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (meaning  me)  for  the  candid  manner  in  which  he  bad  dedarad 
mX  his  objection  went  to  the  principle,  and  not  to  the  detaib  of  the  ifuestioB  of 
Catholic  emancipation." 

There  was  a  considerable  minority  in  favour  of  the  motion  so  made  by  Sir  F. 
Burdett :  the  numbers  voting  for  it,  247;  agmnst,  284 :  the  question,  therefore,  vis 
carried  by  a  minority  of  IS.  The  second  reading  of  that  bui  came  on  on  the  21it 
of  April,  1825,  when  I  find  it  reported— '' Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  had  beaid, 
and  with  the  most  perfect  conviction  of  his  sincerity,  the  avowal  of  the  hon.  meoi- 
ber  for  Armagh,  that  he  had  changed  his  opinions  upon  iL  If  he  (Mr.  Fed)  haJ 
changed  his  own  opinion,  he  should  haye  been  most  ready  to  avow  it ;  bot,  as  be 
had  not  changed  it,  he  trusted  that  his  hon.  friends  would  give  him  the  aame  credit 
for  purity  of  motive  in  retaining  it,  that  he  gave  to  the  hon.  member  for  Armagh  b 
abandoning  it.** 

The  second  reading  of  that  bill  was  .carried  by  268  to  241— a  majority  of  27.  TLe 
third  reading  came  on  on  the  lOth  of  May,  1825.  I  again  spoke ;  for,  as  I  com. 
plained  at  the  time,  the  weight  of  debate  fell  chiefly  on  myself  and  two  or  thive 
others.  I  had  said  on  a  previous  occasion,  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  sapport  the 
total  removal  of  disabilities — that  I  thought  the  chief  oflSees  in  the  exee<iti%e 
government  ouffht  to  be  reserved  to  those  who  dissented  from  the  Roman  Catisotie 
religpion-^that  m>m  the  legislature  Roman  Catholics  ought  to  continue  exdnded-- 
that  I  retained  those  opinions,  and  was  not  prepared  to  assent  to  the  admission  of 
Roman  Catholics  to  seats  in  the  legislature,  or  to  the  chief  offices  in  the  eiec«ti«c 
government.  What  I  had  previou^y  stated  was,  that — ^  If  the  legislature  and  tlic 
chief  executive  offices  of  the  state  were  reserved,  and  allothen  opened  to  the  Boman 
Catholics,  I  did  not  consider  there  would  be  just  ground  of  complaint." 

And  I  said,  on  the  lOth  of  May  1825—^*  Believing  as  I  did,  that  those  eseeptions 
and  this  exclusion  ought  still  to  be  continued,  and  the  conviction  of  my  mind  remaic- 
ing  unaltered  by  any  of  the  arguments  I  had  heard,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  that 
conviction,  and  to  the  Crown,  of  which  I  was  a  minister,  to  perseyere  In  me  comn* 
I  had  adopted.'* 

After  such  declarations  publicly  made  in  parliament,  is  it  probable  thai  I  cooU 
have  eone  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  informed  btm'that  my  opinion  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  question  had  undergone  a  change,  and  that  I  was  prepared  to  aoqoieace  in 
the  concession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  ?  It  vras  after  the  10th  of  May — 
after  the  third  reading  of  the  bill-— after  I  bad  been  in  a  minority  on  every  divisfoo, 
and  also  in  a  minority  on  the  two  other  bills  which  were  called  **  the  wings**  of  thai, 
measure ;  it  was  subsequently  to  the  10th  of  May  that  I  intimated  to  Lord  Liverpoiil 
that,  with  these  majorities  against  me,  and  with  a  divided  cabinet,  I  bad  an  otycc-^ 
tion  to  remain  in  office;  that  my  position  in  the  goyernment,  charged  as  I  was  wi:li 
the  administration  of  executive  affairs  in  Ireland,  and  defeated  on  InUs  vitally  am* 
corning  Ireland,  had  become  untenable ;  and  I  asked  to  bo  relieyed.  It  was  b^tre  t 
the  10th  of  May  and  the  20th  of  Ma^  that  my  communications  on  that  subject  with 
Jjord  Liyerpooi  took  place ;  that  I  intimated  my  desire  to  be  relieved  from  ofioe ;  tint 
I  subsequently  intimated  my  reluctant  consent  to  retain  it.  This  important  U^U 
had  occurred  in  the  interval :  the  Relief  Bill  had  been  sent  up  to  the  lioose  of  Lonl- : 
Lord  Liyerpooi  bad  made  a  moredecided  speech  against  the  Catholic claisH  than 
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any  pnfioQs  oGcasion ;  and  the  bill  had  been  rejected  In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
17th  of  May,  by  a  majority  of  forty-eight.  It  thus  appears  that  the  majority  of  the 
llouse  of  Lords  were  in  favour  of  the  views  I  took  on  the  Catholic  question.  It  was 
represented  to  roe  in  the  strongest  terms  that  my  retirement  from  olBce  would  lead 
to  a  diasolntion  of  the  goveniment ;  that  Lord  Liverpool  would  retire  in  the  event 
of  my  resignation ;  and  consequently  that  the  whole  responsibility  of  breaking  up  the 
government  would  rest  with  me.  At  a  subsequent  period,  on  the  26th  of  May,  there 
was  a  debate  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  Lonl  Monteagle  (then  Mr.  Spring  Rice') 
brought  the  question  before  the  House.  On  that  occasion,  after  my  interviews  wiui 
Lord  Liverpool,  I  took  part  in  the  discussion ;  and  this  was  the  language  I  held  on 
the  26th  of  May,  in  reference  to  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Brownlow  in  the  course  of  the 
debate: — *''  His  hon.  friend  now  seemed  to  expect  an  apology  from  him  for  conti- 
nuing of  the  same  opinion.  His  hon.  friend  thought  it  necessary  to  call  upon  him 
to  explain  why  he  too  was  not  converted  by  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle,  idling  him 
that  the  cause  was  hollow,  that  the  ground  was  utterly  untenable.  Now,  he  admitted 
that  if  his  hon.  friend  felt  the  ground  untenable,  that  was  a  saiBcient  reason  for  his 
abandoning  it.  He  admired  his  hon.  friend^s  sincerity ;  and,  if  he  himself  had  felt 
the  same  motives,  he  would  have  followed  the  example  of  his  hon.  friend,  and  de6ed 
all  attacks  for  so  doing.  But  he  would  beg  to  be  allowed  still  to  occupv  ground 
which  he  did  not  feel  untenable.  He  would  beg  to  be  allowed,  with  those  who 
thought  with  him,  to  continue  of  the  same  mind,  seeing  that  the  same  light  had  not 
broken  in  upon  them  which  had  broken  in  upon  his  hon.  friend." 

Such  was  the  language  held  by  me  on  the  26th  of  May,  1825,  in  the  presenoe 
of  Mr.  Canning,  who,  I  firmly  believe,  was  entirely  cognizant  of  what  had  pre* 
vionsly  taken  place  between  Lord  Liverpool  and  myself.  Is  it  probable,  I  again  ask, 
that  I  should  have  held  that  language  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  in  the 
faee  of  parliament,  if  I  had  told  Lord  Liverpool  that  my  opinion  on  the  Catholic 
question  was  changed?  I  imposed  no  restrictions  of  secrecy  as  to  my  communica- 
tions with  Lord  Liverpool.  Mr.  Canning  was  as  much  in  Lord  Liverpoors  confidence 
S9  I  was — probably  still  more;  and  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  Mr.  Canning  was  per- 
feetly  aware  of  what  had  passed,  namely,  that  I  had  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  be 
relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  office  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  found 
myself  placed. 

In  the  early  part  of  1827,  before  Lord  Liverpool's  illness,  when  I  had  not  the 
slightest  anticipation  of  so  early  a  termination  of  his  public  career,  the  Roman 
Catholic  question  again  became  the  subject  of  discussion ;  and  on  the  6th  of  March, 
18'27--<it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  Lord  Liverpool  became  incapable  of  trans- 
acting public  business) — I  said — 

^  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  should  still  retain  his  opinions  as  to  what  was  the  system 
which  the  country  and  the  legislature  ought  to  enforce.  He  thought  it  ought  to 
retain  all  the  existing  disabilities,  as  far  as  related  to  admitting  Roman  CathoUcs  to 
the  legislature  and  to  offices  of  state. 

**  If  his  opinions  were  unpopular'* — (observe,  the,  death  of  the  Duke  of  York  had 
then  taken  place) — ^  he  had  now  the  opportunity  of  showing  that  he  stood  by  them 
fttill,  when  the  influence  and  authority  that  might  have  given  them  currency  were 
goDe,  and  when  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  be  suspected  of  adhering  to  them 
with  any  view  to  favour  or  personal  aggrandizement." 

I  most  fully  expected  in  1827  that  I  should  be  again  in  a  minority;  and,  I  was 
prepared  to  take  the  same  course  as  in  1825,  namely,  adhering  to  my  own  opinions, 
immediately  to  relinquish  office.  But,  to  the  surprise  of  all  parties,  in  1827  there 
was  a  majority  of  four  against  the  Roman  Catholic  dmms.  The  course  I  had  thus 
taken  In  1827,  had  not  had  the  slightest  reference  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Canning 
ts  prime  minister.  On  the  retirement  of  Lord  Liverpool,  when  Mr.  Canning 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  prime  minister,  I  at  once  intimated  to  him  that  I  could 
not  retain  office  in  consequence  of  the  diversity  which  existed  in  our  opinions  on  Uie 
Roman  Catholic  question. 

Such  was  the  public  and  parliamentary  declaration  of  opinion  at  that  time.  It  is 
oot  of  course  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  purport  of  the  confidential  commnnioa- 
ti<»is  that  may  have  taken  place  with  Lord  JLiverpool.    If  I  could  find  that  I  had 
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iotimaied  an  ODlnion  In  writing  to  Lord  Liverpool,  I  should  prodooe  the  doeoment 
At  once;  but  I  nave  a  firm  impression  that  my  communication  was  a  penoaal  oee. 
During  tho  discussions  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bill,  I  saw  Lord 
Liverpool  almost  every  day,  and  was  not  in  the  habit  of  making  formal  writico 
communicatioDs  to  him.  My  impression,  as  1  stated  on  Monday  night,  is,  that 
there  was  no  written  communication  between  us.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  such  is  the  &ct;  for  X  find  that  in  1$27,  when  speaking  in  parliaaieiil  on  Uui 
subject,  and  when  the  memory  would  have  a  hold  of  the  particular  dfcamstaDea 
infinitely  more  strong  than  it  can  be  expected  to  have  now,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years — I  find  Uiat  I  stated,  not  that  I  had  written  to  Lord  Liverpool,  but  tbst 
I  had  watted  upon  him: — *^  After  I  had  been  left  in  minorities  on  tiireedifavet 
questions  immediately  connected  with  Ireland — the  Catholic  question,  the  ekctivt: 
uwichise,  and  the  payment  of  the  Catholic  clergy — I  waited  on  m^  noUe  friend  then 
at  the  head  of  the  government.  I  told  him  that  I  anxiously  desired  to  be  relieved 
from  my  situation.  The  reply  of  my  noble  friend  was,  that  my  retirement  woold 
determine  his  own.** 

And,  again,  that  was  what  I  said  in  1827,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Canning. 

But  it  may  be  justiy  observed,  **  There  may  have  been  no  written  comauinicatiMi 
--4t  may  have  been  verbal — ^have  you  the  whole  correspondence  with  Lord  Liverpool 
at  that  time?"  I  desired  the  correspondence  for  seven  years  under  the  letter  "  L"*  ti> 
he  brought  to  London,  aud,  on  searching  it,  I  find  that  my  written  commiiaieatiiim 
with  Lord  Liverpool  at  the  period  in  question  were  extremely  few.  This,  no  douU, 
was  owing  to  my  habits  of  constant  personal  intercourse  with  Lord  Liverpool  duHng 
the  sitting  of  parliament  There  is,  however,  no  letter  which  has  the  remote?: 
bearing  upon  the  subject;  there  is  no  letter  which  can  throw  the  slightest  light  upoa 
it,  which  I  am  not  ready  to  produce.  Here  are  letters  written  to  me  by  Lord  Lirt;r- 
pool  in  1825;  some  may  think  they  are  material;  others  may  think  they  are  not  I 
bold  in  my  hands  the  originals.  I  have  looked  into  the  letters  of  other  years;  bat 
I  do  not  find  that  they  have  any  bearing  on  the  point  in  question.  I  do,  upon  cir 
honour,  declare  that  there  is  no  letter  passing  between  Lord  Liverpool  and  mysi^' 
upon  ibis  matter  which  I  am  not  most  willing  to  produce.  I  am  willing  to  commu&h 
Gate  the  whole  m  exUnao  to  any  gentleman  who  has  the  least  desire  to  ooonder  thar 
bearing.  I  have  only  three  letters,  written  in  1825;  and  the  House  will  jndgt, 
whether  from  the  tenor  of  these  letters,  they  give  the  slightest  colour  to  tlie  cfaarve 
that  I  had  intimated  to  Lord  Liverpool  a  change  of  opinion  on  the  Catholic  qoestioa 
In  March,  1625, 1  had  been  in  a  minority  on  the  motion  of  Sir  F.  Burdett.  TUtn 
were  rumours  that  Lord  Liverpool  had  himself  changed  his  opinions  on  the  Rom&L 
Catholic  question.  It  was  most  material  for  me  to  ascertain  whether  sudi  were  tb# 
case  or  not;  because  if  Lord  LiverpooPs  opinions  were  changed,  and  I  was  ins 
minority  in  the  ^use  of  Commons,  there  were  additional  reasons  for  my  retirenwrt 
from  office.  I  received  from  Lord  Liverpool,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1825,  tfaif 
letter:— 

^  (Private.)  *'  Fm-Honsx,  Marth  10,  1825. 

"  Mt  uBAa  Psai^ — I  return  the  report  of  the  Irish  Association.  I  have  tboof  b: 
It  qiiTte  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  paragraph  in  the  Mumnig  Ckromiela  of  thu 
day,  to  send  an  article  to  the  Courier ^  contradicting  the  reoorts  in  cirenlauur^ 
r«!i»pecting  any  change  in  my  sentiments  upon  the  Roman  Cathxuic  qoestion. — Evtr 
sincerely  yours,  ^*  Livacpooi..** 

Is  it  very  likely  that  that  letter  should  have  been  addressed  to  me  by  Loid  Liver- 
pool, if  I  had  then  intimated  to  him  a  change  of  opinion  on  my  part  on  the  aobjeci 
uf  the  Catholics?  It  was  subsequent  to  that  communication  tliat  I  expressed  mj 
earnest  desire  to  be  relieved  from  the  responsibilities  of  office.  I  have  been  repeateiKy 
charged  with  avidity  and  appetite  for  place.  I  know  not  why  such  an  impata:ii*p 
should  be  thrown  out  against  me.    Having  acted  several  years  as  Irish  Seeretair.  I 


voluntarily  retired  from  that  office  in  the  yea&1818.  I  declined  to  become  a  menbt 
of  the  cabinet  In  1821;  and  when  I  did  resume  office  in  1822  it  was  with  no  ven 
gratifying  prospects,  In  consequence  of  the  position  in  which  the  government  w 
pUced  in  reference  to  the  Roman  Catholic  question.  On  the  I7th  of  March,  li^^y 
the  division  in  the  House  of  Lords  took  place,  and  I  than  intimated  my  villingnea 
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to  remttD  m  office  rather  than  bear  the  responsibility  of  bFeaking  up  the  goyeroment. 
I  find  the  iblbwing  note  from  Lord  Liverpool,  written  after  the  division  in  the  lords : — 

"  (Private.)  **  FiF«-HOU8B,  May  19,  1825. 

"  Mr  DEAR  PfEL — I  have  seen  Canning,  and  should  be  glad  if  you  conid  call 
upon  me  to-night  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  for  five  minutes. — Ever  yours, 

•*  Liverpool. 
**  Do  lu^  trouble  yourself  to  send  an  answer.** 

My  ioDpression  is,  that  at  that  interview  I  repeated  to  Lord  Liverpool  my  earnest 
de»ire  to  retire,  but  that  I  consented  to  remain  in  office.  I  cannot  prove  certainly 
at  thta  distmoce  of  time  that  that  interview  had  reference  to  the  Catholic  question:  I 
believe  it  had.  I  find  a  letter  which  was  written  to  me  upon  an  important  subject 
by  Lonl  Liverpool,  bearing  date  the  15th  September.  Lord  Liverpool  was  at 
Walnaer  Oustle  at  the  time,  and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  he  should  communi* 
eale  with  me  jn  writing.    He  vmtes: — 

**  (Most  confidential.)  "  Walmbb  Oastle,  September  15,  1825. 

"  Mt  dear  Peel — I  return  in  another  cover,  Goulburn*s  letters.  You  may  wish 
to  hear  from  me  what  I  think  about  dissolution.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be 
decided  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  22nd,  the  day  of  our  meeting.  I  have  had 
some  oorrespondence  with  Canning  upon  the  subject:  the  inclination  of  his  opinion 
\i  to  put  off  the  dissolution  till  next  year.  I  am  decidedly  for  the  dissolution  now, 
if  the  Catholic  question  is  to  receive  the  support  of  those  who  are  generally  friendly 
to  it,  in  the  government,  in  the  next  session.  But  if  they  are  willing  that  the  Catholic 
and  corn  questions  shall  remain  in  abeyance  during  the  next  year,  and  are  prepared, 
therefore,  as  to  the  former,  to  discourage  its  being  brought  on,  and,  if  brought  on, 
to  move  a  previous  question  or  adjournment  upon  it,  in  that  case  I  have  no  desire  to 
{>ress  the  dissolution  during  the  present  autumn.  I  say  to  press  the  dissolution, 
because  I  think  the  reasons  for  and  against  it  are  nearly  balanced;  and  I  can  readily 
a4;qnie8ce  in  the  decision,  whatever  it  may  be.     I  hear  Lord  Weliesley  is  for  the 

ilis*(ilution  now,  and and  the  whole connection,  for  very  opposite  reasons, 

(lecidedly  against  it. — Ever  sincerely  yours, 

"  LrVBBPOOL." 

There  are  mentioned  in  this  letter  two  names  which,  with  permission  of  the  House, 
I  omit.  They  are  the  names  of  persons  not  holding  office.  This  letter  was  written 
io  the  autumn  of  1825.  Is  it  possible  that  this  letter  could  have  been  written  to  me 
if  I  had  previously  intimated  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  I  had  changed  my  opinions  as 
to  the  Catholic  claims?  It  is  a  communication,  **  most  confidential,**  on  the 
probable  bearing  of  a  dissolution  on  the  Catholic  question ;  and  it  is  surely  in  the 
eooTiction  that  my  opinion  is  in  concurrence  with  his  own  that  Lord  Liverpool  thus 
confidently  writes  to  me.  Tliose  are  the  three  letters  which  in  1825  I  received 
from  Lord  Liverpool.  They  may  not  be  in  themselves  very  important,  but  they 
torely  are  not  letters  that  would  have  been  written  by  Lord  Liverpool  to  me  if  I  had 
iotimated  to  him  a  change  in  my  opinions  on  the  Catholic  question.  These  are  the 
whole  of  the  letters  in  my  possession,  which  appear  to  me  to  have  any  bearing  upon 
the  communication  alleged  to  have  taken  place  with  Lord  Liverpool.  In  speaking, 
io  the  year  18294  I  stated  that  I  held  in  my  hand  a  document  which  would  prove 
that  my  retirement  from  office  would  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  government.  I 
do  not  very  well  recollect  what  that  document  was.  The  object  was  to  prove  that  my 
resignation  would  have  led  to  the  resignation  of  Lord  Liverpool.  I  hawe  the  strongest 
iniprestioD  that  it  referred  to  conversations  between  me  and  other  members  of  the 
cabinet  opposed  to  the  Catholic  claims,  in  consequence  of  an  intimation  from  Lord 
Liverpool,  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  retire  in  the  event  of  my  resignation.  I 
liave  searched  for  the  statement,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  it. 

I  have  been  hitherto  addressing  myself  to  the  preliminary  question,  what  was  the 
communication  betwen  Lord  Liverpool  and  myself?  I  now  come  to  the  second  ques- 
tion, which  is  a  different  one.  Though  I  made  no  such  communication  as  that  sup- 
posed to  Lord  Livei^|)Qol,  did  I  in  1829  declare  that  I  had  made  it?  The  whole 
foondation  £or  the  charge  is  this — that  I  said,  in  1829,  that  I  had  communicated  in 
1625  to  Lord  Liverpool  my  opinion  that  something  aa  to  the  Catholics  must  be  done. 
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I  am  not  going  to  put  any  strained  interpretation  upon  those  words.  I  posilivi 
deny  that  I  used  tbetn.  I  deny  that  I  stated  in  1829  that  «  had  infbraied  Ja 
Liverpool  in  1825  that  the  time  had  come  when  something  must  be  done  forti 
Catholics.  This  second  charge  against  me  is  to  this  effect,  that  in  1829  I  an 
that  statement,  and  afterwards  garbled  the  speech  in  which  the  statement  b  all«gi 
to  have  been  made.  Says  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Shrewsbury — *'  1 1 
making  no  charge  against  the  right  hon.  gentleman ;  but  I  say  that  his  is  a  mutiliM 
a  garbled,  or,  to  use  the  softer  language  of  this  House,  a  mutilated  report." 

[An  hon.  member :  Corrected.]  Well,  **  corrected.*'  The  variatioD  in  the  repoi 
as  to  that  expression  only  shows  that  too  much  confidence  cannot  be  placed  in  thai 
and  yet  twenty  years  after  the  events  have  taken  place  I  am  to  be  condemned  onl 
count  of  discrepancies  in  newspaper  reports  I  But  hear  my  answer  to  the  chai^gvi 
Monday  night  The  hon.  gentleman  hmn  by  stating  that  he  adverted  to  this  ti 
ject  with  the  deepest  pain.  He  said — ^^  There  were  two  reports,  one  in  Hiauard,\ 
which  members  corrected  their  own  speeches,  and  another  in  the  Mirror  of  Parii 
tneni^  in  which  were  taken  down  by  the  most  skilful  short-hand  writers,  most  of  tl4 
men  of  education  and  intelligence,  reports  of  every  thing  that  occurred  in  parliameil 
which  were  published  every  three  days." 

And  the  hon.  gentleman  came  down  on  Monday  night.  I  having  no  conoeptid 
whatever  of  what  was  about  to  occur,  and,  professing  that  he  approached  the  subM 
with  great  pain,  stated  also  that  he  had  been  making  careful  inquiry,  and  had  foes 
that  there  was  an  independent  body  of  reporters  reporting  for  the  Mirror  of  Pariii 
menly  not  connected  with  the  public  press.  The  hon.  gentleman  has  a  conoeciii 
with  the  press,  that  enables  him  to  speak  with  some  authority  on  these  potats. 
heard  his  statement,  and  it  struck  me,  as  it  struck  others,  that  evidence  of  coocta 
rence  between  two  independent  and  separate  authorities  was  strong,  if  they  had  mil 
the  same  report.  The  hon.  gentleman  went  on  to  say — '^  I  have  made  every  ioquifi 
and  I  have  been  informed  that  the  report  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  was  made  U 
Mr.  Barrow,  one  of  the  most  finished  short-hand  writers,  and  a  man  of  education  aa 
intelligence." 

WeU,  Mr.  Barrow  is  dead,  and  reference  to  him  is  impossible;  bnt  I  have  oudj 
inquiry  from  others,  and  I  give  the  most  peremptory  contradiction  to  the  staiemed 
that  the  report  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  was  written  by  Mr.  Barrow.  I  M 
that  Mr.  Barrow  was  the  reporter  at  all.  Mr.  Barrow  was  the  editor  of  the  piibfl 
cation,  and  was  not  then,  though  he  might  have  been  a  reporter,  in  the  habit  q{ 
reporting  for  the  Mirror  of  ParliamenL  The  hon.  sentleman,  for  the  purpiM^ 
adding  weight  to  his  charge,  having  told  the  House  that  the  report  of  the  4/trH 
was  a  separate  and  independent  report  made  by  men  of  high  character  and  attai^ 
ments,  went  on  to  say — **  1  had  the  discretion  to  refer  to  the  report  of  the  speed 
given  in  one  of  the  most  eminent  public  papers  of  the  day,  and  I  find,  in  The  Timin 
of  March  6,  1829,  the  report  is*'—- so  and  so. 

All  this  apparent  caution  invests  the  hon.  gentleman's  statement  with  additional 
authority ;  it  shows  he  has  not  been  hasty  and  indiscreet ;  that  be  does  not  prefer  i 
charge  against  me  on  an  individual  report  without  having  carefully  compared  ao^ 
collated  it  with  other  reports;  and  he  asks  credit  for  discretion  in  not  makiogtbe 
cSurgc  upon  a  single  one.    finding  that  the  report  in  Hie  Timee  confirms  the  report 
iu  the  Mirror  of  Parliament^  he  concludes  that  two  ooncnrrent  reports  from  two 
inde{)endent  authorities  render  it  unnecessary  to  call  for  further  evidence.    Nov,  I 
put  this  question  to  the  hon.  gentleman — As  yon  have  had  the  discretion  to  refer  (» 
the  report  in  T%e  Times^  and  have  informed  the  House  that  it  is  concorreot  with 
that  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  have  you  had  the  discretion  to  examine  other  report* 
also  ?    There  were  other  morning  papers  at  that  time,  for  which  there  were  sepsnU< 
and  independent  reports,  and  as  you  took  the  precaution  of  referring  to  one;  aoJ. 
finding  an  apparent  concurrence,  have  informed  the  House  of  that  &et,  aod  hiv« 
concluded  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  further  evidence;  allow  me  to  ask  if  (1m 
same  sense  of  justice  has  induced  you  to  examine  the  other  reports  ?    Did  you  J«^ 
at  the  reports  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  Morning  Herald^  tlie  Mormng  P^ 
and  the  Morning  Journal^  a  paper  which  was  set  up  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  foc* 
cess  of  Catholic  emancipation  P    There  were  four  other  papers;  as  you  buaterf  op 
the  report  in  The  Timee,  I  ask  the  question,  did  you  ouunlue  the  oUmti?   I^'^ 
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111  not,  how  came  you  to  limit  your  caution  and  discretion  to  the  production  of  the 
-  "vij  report  that  seeded  to  give  a  confirmation  to  your  charge  P    If  you  did  examine 
'   he  others,  why  did  you  not  in  common  honesty,  admit  the  discrepancy  they  exhibit  P 
:  -  V^hy  did  you  not,  in  justice  to  me,  state  that  wliich  is  the  fact,  namely,  that  each 
y^  tport  of  the  four  other  newspapers,  all  made  by  separate  and  independent  reporters, 
r.'-ltogether  exclude  the  words  on  which  this  imputation  is  founded  ?    Observe,  the 
fords  are  these — **  The  time  has  come  when  something  with  respect  to  the  Catholic 
"  laims  ought  to  be  done,**  introduced  into  the  passage  in  which  I  said  I  wbhed  to 
:  dinqnish  office.     This  appears  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament^  and  those  identical 
J  fords  are  in  The  7Vme«,  and  yet  it  is  stated  that  these  are  two  independent  reports, 
will  now  read  the  reports  of  the  other  papers :  this  is  the  report  of  the  Morning 
Ceroid: — '*  But,  so  far  as  his  personal  conduct  was  contrasted  with  that  of  1825,  he 
.  *gged  to  be  allowed  to  state,  that  in  that  year  he  was  a  minister  of  the  home  de- 
ttrtment,  and,  being  then  in  a  minority  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  he  felt 
'  hat  his  situation  was  untenable.     He  did  not  at  that  time  seek  to  be  relieved  from 
he  duties  which  had  devolved  upon  him;  but  he  stated  to  Lord  Liverpool  his 
ipinion  that  the  time  was  come  when  he  ought  to  be  relieved  from  the  duties  and 
csponsibility  of  Irish  affairs,  being,  as  he  then  was,  in  a  minority  on  the  question 
^at  had  the  most  important  relations  to  them.    It  was  at  that  time  notified  to  him 
Jiat  his  retirement  from  office  would  involve  that  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  others,  and 
liat  a  probable  consequence  of  that  retirement  would  be  a  dissolution  of  parliament." 
See  what  reports  are !    The  speech  reported  took  four  hours  in  the  delivery ;  I 
weak  it  to  the  honour  of  the  gentlemen  who  furnish  these  reports,  that  I  believe 
:hey  are  influenced  by  an  earnest  desire  to  be  correct  and  just  to  all  parties ;  but  how 
2Bn  they  avoid  mistakes  of  this  kind?     Here  is  a  most  material  onec  the  report 
ipeaks  of  '*  a  dissolution  of  parliament,"  when  it  is  obvious  I  must  have  said  a  dis- 
lolution  of  the  government.    That  is  the  report  of  the  Morning  Herald,    I  will  now 
take  that  of  the  Morning  Chronicle : — ^  As  far.  Sir,  as  my  own  personal  experience 
goe<,  allow  me  to  say  that  in  1825,  when  I,  being  the  secretary  of  the  home  depart- 
ment, was  expected  to  state  my  opinion  on  the  Catholic  question,  I  felt  my  situation 
is  a  minister,  to  be  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  charged  as  I  was  with  the  super- 
intendence of  Irish  afikirs,  and  yet  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a 
Jiiestion  of  so  much  importance  as  that  we  are  now  considering.    With  this  feeling, 
sought  to  be  relieved  from  the  duties  of  a  responsible  adviser  of  the  Crown.     I  ap- 
plied to  Lord  Liverpool,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's  government, 
stated  the  painfnl  situation  in  which  I  found  myself,  and  earnestly  pressed  to  be  re- 
lieved from  it    It  was,  however,  signified  to  me  that  my  retirement  from  office  would 
determine  the  retirement  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  that  would  dissolve  the  existing 
gfivemment." 

Now  for  the  Momxng  Poet,  which  took  a  part  decidedly  against  me : — "  But,  as 
far  as  he  himself  was  personally  concerned,  he  must  state  that  in  the  year  1825, 
when  he,  as  the  minister  for  the  home  department,  found  himself  in  a  minority,  he 
felt  at  least  the  difficulty  of  his  position,  charged  as  he  was  with  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  He  did  at  that  time  seek  to  be  relieved  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  office.  He  did  then  state  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
he  found  himself  so  situated  as  to  require  to  be  relieved  from  the  duties  of  the  station 
he  had  filled.  He  had  before  had  occasion  to  state  that  fact,  and  also  to  add  that 
Lord  Liverpool  had  said,  in  reply  to  his  application,  that  if  he  (Mr.  Peel)  retired, 
the  administration  must  be  broken  up,  for  that  he  TLord  Liverpool)  would  send  in 
his  resignation  also.     He  held  in  his  hand  the  proof  of  these  facts." 

Is  not  this  a  marvellous  concurrence  P  But  I  come  now  to  a  still  more  hostile  paper, 
the  Morning  Journal,  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  defeating  the  measure 
of  1829 ;  the  Morning  Journal  says — '*  So  far  as  my  personal  conduct  is  concerned, 
I  can  state  that,  in  1825,  when  I  was  minister  for  the  home  department,  I  was  in  a 
minority  upon  the  Catholic  question  in  this  House;  I  felt  this  at  least  to  be  the  case, 
that  my  situation  as  minister  was  untenable.  In  the  office  which  I  held  I  was  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland;  and,  finding  myself  in  a  minority 
on  that  qnestion,  which,  in  reference  to  the  state  of  that  country,  was  the  most 
important  that  could  engage  my  attention,  I  at  that  time  sought  to  be  relieved  from 
the  retponsilHlities  connected  with  my  situation.  I  at  tliat  time  told  my  noble  friend 
208— Vol.  IV. 
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(Lord  Liverpool),  who  was  theo  at  tbe  head  of  the  govemineDt,  that  dim  ibtog  al 
least  must  be  done,  namely,  that  I  should  be  relieved  from  the  reaponaibiltty  of  o&e. 
It  was  upon  that  occasion  notified  to  me  that  my  retiiemeat  from  oSoe  w^mld  lead 
to  the  retirement  of  m^  noble  friend ;  that  this  would  break  up  the  whole  administm- 
tion.  I  should  have  wished  to  have  been  spared  the  necessity  of  making  any  fcf«reoc« 
to  this  correspondence.  However,  I  am  ready  to  sabmit  it  to  the  perunl  of  afij 
person  who  chooses  to  inspect  it.*' 

Here  is  an  exact  concurrence  in  the  purport  of  the  speech  in  all  four  papen.  and 
they  all  omit  the  passage  about  the  time  ^  having  come  when  something  wid&  reaped 
to  the  Catholic  question  must  be  done.**  The  House  never  heard  till  I  stated  it,  that 
though  the  report  in  The  Times  did  appear  to  lend  a  sanction  to  that  in  tbe  Mimr 
of  Parliament,  there  were  four  other  papers,  with  separate  and  independent  reports* 
all  agreeing,  with  marvellous  accuracy,  in  the  general  purport  of  what  I  said,  and 
all  omitting  the  passage  in  question.  Still  when  one  paper  ffiving  an  ipdepcodent 
report  agrees  with  the  report  of  another  paper  as  to  a  particular  pasaapvof  a  speech, 
the  absence  of  that  passage  in  four  other  reports,  however  strong  a  eiroumstanoe  it 
may  be,  does  not  altogether  destroy  the  effect  of  such  concurrence.  There  is  9orae> 
thing  remarkable  in  the  concurrence,  particularly  when  Mr.  Barrow,  tliis  able  and 
intelligent  man,  an  independent  reporter  for  the  Mirror  of  PtMriiamimi^  wkieh  hsd 
a  separate  class  of  reporters,  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  reporter  of  7*ke  Timet, 
But  I  deny  the  fact  that  Mr.  Barrow  wrote  that  report;  I  deny  the  hct  alao^  that 
there  was  a  separate  class  of  reporters  for  the  Mirror  ofParUamenL  I  have  in- 
quired into  this  subject  as  well  as  the  hon.  gentleman;  and  I  state  this  fact,  which 
I  can  positively  demonstrate,  that  Mr.  Barrow  did  not  report  any  speech  for  ibe 
Mirror  of  Parliament;  and  I  state  also  this  other  fact,  that  the  Mirror  ofPwrUamni 
had  not  a  separate  class  of  reporters.  I  deny  altogether  the  force  of  tbe  evidence 
from  the  supposed  accidental  concurrence — I  state  this  as  the  fact,  that  the  reporten 
of  tbe  Morning  Chronicle  and  The  Times  were  in  connection  with  the  Jiirror  vf 
Parliament — that  they  did  not  make  separate  reports — (it  would  have  been  absurd  if 
they  had  done  so) — but  they  met  togetncr,  compared  each  other's  reports,  and  scot 
to  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  that  which  gave  the  fullest  report  of  one  part  of 
a  speech,  and  that  which  gave  the  fullest  report  of  another;  and  tbe  reporu 
of  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  were  concocted  from  the  reports  so  furnished. 
Tha^  is  the  information  which  has  reached  me,  and  which  X  can  cstnUisfa  fay 
the  most  unquestionable  evidence.  I  could  prove  what  I  state  l^  taking  tlie 
report  of  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  and  the  reports  of  The  Times,  Ckrmdeic 
and  Morning  Herald,  and  showing  that  the  report  of  my  speech  inserted  b 
the  Mirror  of  Parliament  is  a  mere  concoction  from  the  reports  of  tbe  tluee 
newspapers.  I  can  prove  that  whole  pages  are  taken  from  one  or  otlier  of  those 
papers,  with  scarcdy  the  variation  of  a  word,  or  only  changing  tbe  person; 
altering  **  he**  into  ^*  I;**  I  can  prove  it  by  the  fact,  that  trifling  errors  wlucb  by 
Fome  accident  occurred  in  the  report  made  for  The  Times,  by  a  most  able  and  dis- 

Mirror  of  . 


tinguished  reporter  (Mr.  Tyas),  have  been  copied  in  the 

Then,  if  this  be  the  case,  that  there  were  no  separate  reports  for  the  MmnorofParUe- 
ment — if  they  were  taken  from  the  other  papers — and  if  in  this  instance  tlie  relereoc« 
to  the  *'  soroethiog  that  ought  to  be  done  for  the  Catholics**  was  copied  frun  Jifre 
Times,  what  becomes  of  tbe  concurrence  between  them  ?  Does  not  the  afnmeot, 
founded  upon  the  concurrence  of  two  reports,  altogether  break  down?  Wm  then, 
as  to  the  charge  of  garbling  my  speech.  When  I  knew  I  had  not  made  use  of  tbe 
words  attributed  to  me,  when  I  saw  that  the  newspapers  generally  ooo«nhed  on  such 
matters  had  excluded  them,  was  I  not  justified  in  rdying  on  tlieir  coneoireaoev  and 
in  excluding  those  words  also?  But  the  hon.  gentleman  says  be  finds  this  note 
appended  to  the  speech  in  Hansard,  ''*'  Inserted  with  the  permission  and  approbatioa 
of  Mr.  Secretary  reel,**  and  that  remark  elicited  ^*  prolonged  cheering;^  as  if  I  bad 
sent  to  Hansard  a  corrected  report  of  tbe  speech  with  the  SMppreuio  veri,  and  begged 
him  to  insert  it !  What  b  the  fact?  t  should  have  thought  the  hon.  gentleman  would 
have  known  it.  Mr.  Murray,  the  bookseller,  published  that  speech,  and  had  tbe 
copyright  of  it ;  the  publishers  of  HansardCs  Debates  applied  for  my  permtaaion  to 
insert  that  report,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Murray  to  grant  it ;  when  it  was  pablislwd  tbey 
inserted  a  note  in  order  to  show  that  this  was  not  done  surfeptitioittly,  bat  had  nij 
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aathority  and  ooncamnoe.  I  obserre,  that  7^  Time$  reporter,  he  who  oriffinally 
aiade  this  mistake,  aod  inserted  the  words,  *^  something  ought  to  be  done  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  question,**  regprets,  at  the  end  of  the  report — though  other  reporters 
make  no  such  complaint — ^that  *^  the  right  hon.  baronefa  voice  was  occasionally  so 
low  that  be  was  but  indistinctly  beard  in  the  gallery  ;*'  and,  nineteen  years  after  the 
fact,  I  am  to  be  called  on  and  condemned  upon  that  report  1  And  on  what  ground  P 
Beeaose  there  was  a  de&f  reporter  for  ne  TYmet.  Every  other  reporter  reported 
me  correetly:  The  Timet  reporter  made  a  mistake,  and  The  Timee  reporter  says  I 
was  ^*  indistinctly  heard  in  the  gallery.** 

It  was  on  Monday  night  last,  that,  for  the  first  time,  I  heard  of  any  discrepancies 
in  the  reports;  and  I  was  denounced  as  a  garbler,  and  mutilator,  and  suppressor  of 
tbe  truth,  beeaose  in  correcting  my  speech  I  took  the  authority  of  four  reports  against 
one,  the  four  eonfirmtng  what  was  my  own  impression.  I  think  I  have  disposed  of 
Mr.  Barrow  and  his  independent  reports — this  man  of  intelligence  and  education, 
who  wrote  reports  which  I  have  demonstrated  he  did  not  write.  I  have  not  Mr. 
Barrow  to  appeal  to;  but  I  cannot  doubt  he  would  deny  the  allegation  that  the 
Minvr  of  ParUamtni  had  a  band  of  reporters  separate  and  distinct  from  the  reporters 
for  the  newspapers.  I  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  subject  which  relates  to  the 
ipeeeh  of  my  right  hon.  friend.  Sir  Edward  Knatelibull.  As  I  have  said,  I  was 
engaged  in  all  the  fierce  confiiets  to  which  I  adverted  a  little  while  ago ;  and  I  never 
hsard  of  this  charge  before.  I  was  not  aware  that  it  had  been  preferred  in  1829  by 
Sir  Edward  KnatehboU.  The  fact  is,  that  if  I  had  sUted  in  1829  that  my  opinions 
00  tbe  Cathofic  question  bad  undergone  a  change  in  1825,  such  a  statement  would 
have  been  utterly  at  variance  not  only  with  the  fact,  but  with  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  speech  made  in  1829.  I  said  in  that  speech,  that  I  was  prepared  to  take  the 
ttoie  coarse  then  which  I  had  taken  in  1825 — namely,  resiflp  my  office;  but  with 
this  addition,  that  I  then  advised  the  adjustment  of  the  CathoUc  question,  and  that  1 
waa  prepared  in  a  private  capacity  to  support  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  a  measure 
&»'  its  siQustment.  My  speech  in  proposing  the  Roman  CathoUc  Relief-bill  in  1 829, 
waa  delivered  on  the  5th  Mareh.  On  the  following  day,  the  6th  of  Mareh,  I  was 
qaestioned,  not  why  I  had  stated  that  in  1825  my  opinions  had  changed,  but  the 
pttarai  qoestion  was  put  to  me — ^if  you  are  prepared  to  flrrant  Catholic  emancipation 
in  1829,  why  did  you  not  consent,  in  1827*  to  form  part  of  an  administration  of  which 
Mr.  Canning  was  to  be  the  head,  and  which  was  &vourabIe  to  concesaion  P  That 
question  was  put  to  me  on  the  6th  of  Mareh  by  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge.  With  respect 
to  tbe  speech  of  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  I  know  well  that  my  right  hon.  fnend 
woidd  be  ineapableof  garbling  or  omitting  anvthing  in  a  speech  of  his;  and  I 
with  hon.  memben  woukl  read  that  speech.  He  does  there  assume  that,  in  the 
ittteroent  made  by  me  on  the  5th  of  Mareh,  I  had  used  the  words  in  question ;  but 
might  not  Sir  Eidward  KnatehbuU  have  seen  the  report  of  the  Mirror  ofParlia* 
"wa/,  and  drawn  his  inferences  from  that  report  ?  Here  let  me  ask  one  other  question. 
As  tbe  hoD.  member  for  Shrewsbury  thought  it  right  to  collate  the  report  in  the 
Ujrror  of  ParUameni  with  thai  in  The  Timee  with  regard  to  mv  speech,  I  ask  him, 
did  be  tdte  the  same  coarse  with  respect  to  the  speech  of  Sir  Edward  KoatchbuU  P 
The  bon.  member  did  not  trust  to  tbe  Mirror  of  Parliament  In  preferring  his  accusa- 
tioa  against  me,  bnt  said  that  he  had  had  the  caution  to  refer  to  The  Timee,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  asoertainins  whether  that  newspaper  confirmed  the  report  of  the  Mirror 
rfParOament  Has  he  taken  the  same  course  with  respect  to  the  speech  of  Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull  P  Has  he  compared  The  Timee'  report  ot  Sir  Edward  Knatchbuirs 
speech  with  the  report  in  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  f  Here  is  the  report  of  that 
speech,  whieb  appeared  in  The  Timee  newspaper,  and  which  contains  not  one  single 
word  (^  tbe  accusation  which  the  Mirror  of  Parliameni  represents  that  gentleman  to 
Ittve  made  against  me,  namely,  that  I  had  admitted  that  in  1825  I  was  of  opinion 
that  the  time  had  come  when  concessions  should  be  made  to  the  Catholics.  This  is  the 
Kportof  Sir  E.  Knatdtbuirs  speech  in  The  Timee: — '*  With  reference  to  the  occasion  he 
alioded  to,  he  asked  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  if  the  state  of  Ireland  and  the  country 
*eretlie  reason  of  his  present  poUey,  ought  not  the  measure  to  have  been,  in  justice  to 
tbe  coantfy,  conceded  in  tbe  Ume  of  Mr.  Canning  ?  If  tbe  same  grounds  of  argument, 
^  aame  neiDessity  from  the  state  of  Ireland  exist^  then  as  at  present,  why  did  not  the 
right  hoD.  gentleman  support  it  when  it  raeeiyed  the  aid  and  countenance  of  Mr.  Can* 
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ning  ?  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  then  disoovered  the  neoessity  ofooneewioo, 
why  did  ho  oppose  Mr.  Canning  on  other  grounds  which  he  has  since  abandoned  f  Mr. 
Canning  was  the  powerful,  the  consistent,  the  eloquent  advocate  of  the  Catholtes; 
and  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  1829,  saw  reason  for  adopting  the  line  of  potiejr 
invariably  maintained  by  that  distinguished  statesman,  why  did  he  not  as  readily  see 
it  in  1827,  when  Mr.  Canning  was  sdive?  " 

The  House  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that  in  the  report  of  The  Times^  there  is  not 
one  word  to  favour  the  supposition  that  Sir  E.  Knatchbull  charged  me  wilh  having 
asserted,  in  the  year  1829,  tnat  my  opinions  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  offering  far- 
ther resistance  to  the  Catholic  claims  had  undergone  a  change  in  the  year  18^.  Bat, 
Sir,  I  have  not  contented  myself  with  a  reference  to  The  7%ntf«  report  alone.  This 
accusation  is  not  in  the  report  of  the  Moming  Herald^  nor  in  that  of  the  MarmUig 
Joiimal.  I  will  take  up  the  Morning  Jaumal  again.  Its  version  of  the  speech  m 
Sir  E.  Knatchbull  runs  thus: — ^^  I  si^,  then,  in  reference  to  that  period,  that  tf  the 
policy  of  conceding  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  was  so  strong  as  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman describes  it  to  be,  in  common  justice  to  the  country,  in  common  justice  to 
himself,  that  was  the  moment  when  he  should  have  conceded  them.  When  Mr. 
Canning,  who  was  the  advocate — the  able  and  the  consistent  advocate  of  the  CntboBe 
claims,  first  introduced  into  parliament  a  measure  for  conceding  those  dnima,  I  did 
not  consider  sueh  concession  either  expedient  or  necessarv.  Such  was  also  my  im- 
pression when  they  were  again  brought  forward  in  1827. 

Is  it  fair  to  condemn  me  because  there  was  such  a  report  of  the  speech  of  Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull  in  the  Mirror  of  ParUament^  of  which  report  I  had  not  the 
slightest  conception ;  a  report  which  is  not  confirmed  by  that  of  The  TVmet,  or  Um 
Moming  Herald,  or  the  Moming  Journal,  none  of  which  attribute  the  ezpressieo 
in  question  to  Sir  E.  Knatciibull?  —  is  it,  I  say,  just  to  impute  to  me  that  I 
remained  silent  under  a  chai^  which,  so  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  wa» 
never  made.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  wms  or 
was  not  absent  at  the  time  my  speech  was  delivered ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
am  certain  that  he  is  totally  incapable  of  garbling  or  mutilating  any  speech  nxtn- 
buted  to  htm. 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  gone  through,  one  by  one,  the  charges  which  have  been  brooght 
against  me.  I  thank  the  House  for  the  attention  with  which  they  have  listened  to 
me.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  I  have  had  to  labour. 
Oppressed  with  pnblic  business,  I  have  had  to  devote  two  or  thrve  days  to  the 
collating  and  contrasting  of  newspaper  reports,  of  speeches  delivered  many  yean 
since,  for  the  purpose  of  rebutting  charges  founded  upon  such  an  authority,  preferred 
seventeen  years  after  the  transactions  in  question  tooK  place.  I  trust  I  may  venture 
to  assert  I  have  succeeded  in  vindicating  myself;  and  yet,  considering  the  difficnltT 
in  which  I  was  placed,  how  possible  it  is  that  I  might  have  failed !  I  might  not  have 
been  able  to  have  proved  my  case  so  completely.  But  I  have  had  the  willing  aid  of 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  public  press ^ gentlemen  beyond  my  infiueoee,  beyond 
my  control.  Actuated  by  no  other  feelings  than  those  which  are  suggested  by  a  lore 
of  justice,  they  have  generously  come  forward  to  supply  me  with  the  informatioa 
necessary  for  my  vindication — the  information  which  enables  me  to  deny  that  Mr. 
Barrow  reported  one  line  of  the  speech  in  1829 — which  enables  me  to  deny  that  the 
Mirror  of  Parliament  bail  a  band  of  reporters  independent  of  the  public  press— which 
enables  me  to  shatter  to  pieces  the  hostile  conclusions  which  are  founded  on  the  ap- 

iiarent  concurrence  of  the  report  of  The  Timee  with  that  of  the  Mirror  of  ParHamnL 
have  been  enabled  to  prove  that  that  report  is  at  direct  varianoe  vrith  the  reports 
in  all  the  other  morning  newspapers — to  prove  that  it  is  not  an  independent  repoK — 
that  the  reason  why  an  equivocal  expression  appeared  in  the  Mirror  qfi^lnr&ammi 
is  simply  this,  that  the  report  of  The  Timee  was  adopted  and  engrafted  into  the 
Mirror  ft/ Parliament.  J 

The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  his  speech  by  a  passionate  representation  of  lusv«B0ra-*J 
tion  and  affection  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Canning ;  and  at  a  fitting  time,  and  in  a  ftttiafl 
manner,  these  are  feelings  which  are  to  be  held  in  respect.     The  hon.  gsntienian  J 
described  Mr.  Canning  as  an  eagle;    he  spoke  of  him  as  the  rider  of  Booephalnt 
One  would  have  suppled  that  he  had  devoted  all  the  energies  of  all  his  intelWt 
to  magnify  the  pruses  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  that  he  had  submitted  to  sooie  grvsi  \ 
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pereooai  sacrifice  on  account  of  his  devotion  to  Mr.  Ganniog.  Why,  Sir,  if  he  has 
those  feelings,  they  are  to  be  held  in  honour;  but  if  the  hon.  gentleman  is 
jMTsding  these  feelings  of  Teneration  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Canning  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  wounding  a  political  opponent,  he  is  desecrating  feelings  which, 
when  sincere,  are  entitled  to  esteem  and  respect  So  far  from  succeeding  in  his 
purpose  of  inflicting  a  blow  upon  me,  he  is  rallying  around  me  public  sympathy ; 
sod  exciting  public  indignation  at  the  time  chosen  for  this  attack,  and  the  motives 
which  led  to  it  The  hon.  gentleman  frequently  and  feelingly  complains  that  I  wonH 
condescend  to  bandy  personalities  with  him.  I,  Sir,  defend  myself  when  I  think 
defence  is  necessary ;  I  defend  myself  now  on  account  of  the  plausibility  of  the 
charge  and  concatenaUon  of  circumstances  brought  together  as  CTidence.  But  when 
the  hon.  gentleman  is  so  industrious  in  bis  research,  as  to  point  out  at  what  house  on  a 
certain  &y  I  attended  a  certain  dinner,  I  say  at  once  I  will  not  descend  to  his 
details;  I  know  not  where  the  dinner  to  which  he  refers,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1827, 
was  given,  and  I  trust  the  House  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  condescend  to  inquire. 
No,  Sir,  I  will  not  answer  that  hon.  gentleman.  I  will  not  inquire  whether  that  hon. 
gentleman  has  a  right  to  talk  about  *^  an  organized  hypocrisy,  "  ^  a  pharisaical  as- 
sociation." With  these  charges  and  these  phrases  I  have  no  concern.  Every  man 
has  a  right  to  determine  for  himself  with  whom  and  on  what  occasions  he  will 
descend  into  the  arena  of  personal  contest.  I  will  not  retaliate  upon  the  hon. 
gentleman.  I  limit  myself  to  the  defence  of  my  character  when  unjustly  attacked. 
If  new' and  unheard-of  charges  are  to  be  brought  against  me — if  documents  of 
which  I  have  had  no  notice  are  to  be  produced  against  me  after  my  successful  refu- 
tation of  the  argument  founded  upon  those  which  have  been  produced,  then  I  put 
in  a  preliminary  appeal  to  the  justice  and  to  the  generosity  of  this  House — I  entreat 
them  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  now  no  opportunity  of  replying  to  new  charges. 
If  new  charges  are  to  be  preferred,  I  trust  either  that  notice  will  be  given  to  me  of 
the  nature  of  them,  or,  if  it  be  not,  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  again  accede 
to  my  appeal,  and  again  suspend  their  judgment  until  the  time  shall  come  for  my 
defence. 

Lord  Gecige  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli  having  replied, — the  latter  contending  that  , 
the  charges  contained  in  the  allegation  had  not  been  refuted, — the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Protection  of  Life  (Ireland)  bill  was  read,  and  the  debate 
again  adjourned.  Several  more  night's  having  been  occupied  in  the  discussion,  a 
division  took  place  and  the  bill  was  thrown  out,  Sir  R.  Peel  and  his  colleagues  being 
left  in  a  minority  of  seventy  three. 
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Sim  RoBBBT  Pbbl:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  avail  mvself  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  notifying  to  this  House  that  in  consequence  of  the  position 
of  her  Majesty's  government,  and  especially  in  consequence  of  the  vote  to  which 
the  House  came  on  the  night  of  Thunday  last,  refusing  to  give  to  her  M^esty*s 
servants  those  powers  which  they  deemed  necessary  for  the  repression  of  outrage 
tod  the  protection  of  life  in  Ireland,  they  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  tender 
their  rerignation  to  a  gracious  Sovereigpi.  The  resolution  to  tender  that  resignation 
was  unanimously  agrmd  to  by  her  Mi^jesty's  servants,  and  adopted  without  hesita- 
tion. If  I  had  any  complaint  to  prefer  with  re5pect  to  the  course  pursued  by  the 
llonse,  ibis  is  not  the  occasion  on  which  I  would  make  it.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  the  occasion  of  a  complete  change  in  the  councils  of  a  vast  empire,  affecting, 
for  weal  or  for  woe,  many  millions  of  the  Queen*s  subjects  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
habitable  globe,  is  an  important,  I  might  almost  say,  a  solemn  occasion.  It  is  not 
upon  such  an  occasion  that  one  wo^  ought  to  be  uttered  by  a  minister  of  the 
Crown,  acting  in  homage  to  constitutional  principles,  that  can  by  possibility 
provoke  PArtr  controversy.  Such  controversy  would  be  wholly  unsuited  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  occasion;  and,  I  must  add,  that  to  provoke  any  such  controversy 
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would  be  entirely  at  variance  with  the  personal  feelings  which  influenee  me  in  ad- 
dressing this  House.  Those  feelings  would  rather  prompt  me  to  aekoowedgia  with 
gratitude  the  many  occasions  on  which,  speaking  of  the  great  body  of  Ihegeatleaefi 
who  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House»  they  have  given  to  my  coUeagues  and  mysell^  at  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  present  session,  their  generous  and  cordial  sapport.  Thgy 
would  prompt  me  also  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  disinterested  aid,  which 
we  have  not  unfrequently  received  from  gentlemen  opposite,  in  oblivion  of  pir^ 
differences.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  nothing  will  escape  from  roe  in  explainiiig  tlw 
Gourse  her  Majesty's  government  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  pursue,  that  can  raa 
the  risk  of  provoking  the  controversy  which  I  deprecate. 

Her  Migesty,  Sir,  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  our  tender  of  resignatioo, 
and  her  servants  now  only  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  shall  have  been 
appointed.  I  said,  Sir,  that  if  I  had  complaints  to  prefiDr,  this  is  not  the  ooeasbo 
on  which  I  would  prefer  them.    But  I  have  no  complaints  to  make.     I  did  not  pro- 

CD  the  measures  connected  with  the  commercial  policy  of  the  empire,  which  have 
n  so  severely  contested,  without  foresedng  the  great  probability  that,  whether  tiiofie 
measures  should  succeed  or  fail,  thev  must  cause  the  dinolutiofl  of  the  aovenunaat 
which  introduced  them.  And,  therefore,  I  rather  njoioe  that  her  hl9§eUfs  nuaisters 
have  been  relieved  from  all  difficulty,  by  an  early  and  unaralnguous  deeidon  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  for  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  even  if  that  decision  had  been 
in  our  favour  on  the  particular  vote,  I  would  not  have  consented  to  hold  office  upon 
sufferance,  or  through  the  mere  evasion  of  parliamentary  difficuitiea.  It  la  not  for 
the  public  interest  that  a  government  should  remain  In  office  when  It  la  nnaUe  to 
give  practical  eflRsct  to  the  measures  it  believes  necessary  for  the  natiooal  wellare; 
and  1  certainly  do  not  think  it  probable,  in  Uie  position  in  which  her  Majcsty't 

Sivemment  Were  placed  by  the  withdrawal—perhaps  the  natunil  wlthdim««l--of 
e  confidence  of  many  of  those  who  heretofbre  had  given  It  support,  that  even  if 
the  late  vote  had  been  in  our  favour,  ministers  would  have  been  able,  with  oradit  to 
themselves,  and  with  advantage  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  to  conduct  the  admiats- 
tration  of  public  affairs. 

We  have  advised  her  Majesty  to  accept  our  resignation  at  once,  without  adoptiag 
that  alternative  to  which  we  might  have  resorted,  namely,  recommeodiag  to  the 
Crown  the  exercise  of  its  prerogative,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  present  pariianwnt- 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow,  speaking  with  a  frankness  that  I  trust  will  oAsod  no  one, 
that  if  her  Majesty's  government  had  failed  in  carrying.  In  all  their  Inlegrily,  the 
main  measures  of  commercial  policy  which  it  was  my  duty  to  recommend,  that  thorstt 
no  exertion  that  I  would  not  have  made — no  sacrifice  that  I  would  not  have  locnrred— 
In  order  to  ensure  the  ultimate  success  of  those  measures,  or  at  any  rate  to  give  the 
country  an  opportunity  of  pronouncing  its  opinion  on  the  subject.  For  soch  a  par- 
pose,  I  should  have  felt  justified  in  advising  dissolution;  because  I  think  the 
continuance  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  on  such  Important  matters,  would  have  been 
a  greater  evil  than  the  resort  to  a  con^itutional  mode  of  ascertaining  the  opinioo  of 
the  nation.  But  there  has  been  fortunately  no  necessity  for  adissolution  of  pariianwnt 
upon  that  ground.  Those  who  dissented  most  strooely  from  our  commercial  poKcy, 
withdrew  all  factious  and  unseemly  opposition,  and,  protesting  against  our  wamr 
sures,  thev  have  finally  allowed  tbeni  to  pass.  Those  measures  having  tboa  beeone 
the  law,  1  do  not  feel  that  we  should  be  justified,  for  any  sobordinale  coosidefatioas, 
for  the  mere  Interests  of  government  or  party,  in  advising  the  exerciae  of  the  pre* 
rogative  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  the  dissolution  of  parlianenL  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  no  administration  is  justified  in  advising  the  exercise  of  that  pnraga- 
tive,  unless  there  be  a  reasonable  presumption,  a  strong  moral  convietioa  iadewl. 
that  after  dissolution  they  would  be  enabled  to  administer  the  aflalrs  of  the  cooatrr 
through  the  support  of  a  party  sufficiently  powerful  to  carry  their  meaanres.  1  do 
not  think  a  dissolution  justifiable  for  the  purpose  merely  of  strengtbeaing  a  party. 
The  power  of  dissolution  is  a  great  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Crowa;  aad  H 
would  have  a  tendency  to  blunt  the  instrument  if  it  were  employed  widioat  grave 
necessity.  If  the  purpose  were  to  enable  the  country  to  decide  whether  mmijters 
had  been  justified  in  proposing  the  measures  of  commercial  policy  brought  fbrwmrd 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  those  measures  having  passed  into  a  law,  I  da  not  think 
such  a  purpose  alone  would  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  a  dissolution.    There  oii^ 
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also  to  be  a  strong  presumption  that,  after  a  new  election  there  would  be  returned 
to  thU  Houae  a  party  with  strength  sufficient  to  enable  the  government,  by  their 
support,  to  carry  on  that  system  of  public  policy  of  which  it  approved.  I  do  not 
mean  a  support  founded  upon  mere  temporary  sympathy,  or  a  support  founded  upon 
concurrence  in  one  great  question  of  domestic  policy,  however  important.  We  ought 
act,  ]D  my  opinion,  to  dissolve  without  a  full  assurance  that  we  should  have  the  sup- 
port of  a  powerful  party  united  with  us  by  accordance  in  general  views  and  principles 
of  government.  In  the  present  state  and  division  of  party,  and  after  all  that  has 
oecnrred,  I  do  not  entertain  a  confident  hope  that  a  dissolution  would  give  us  that 
support.  I  think,  too,  that  after  the  excitement  that  has  taken  place — after  the 
stagnation  of  trade  that  has  necessarily  followed  our  protracted  discussions  on  the 
Com- laws  and  the  tariff,  it  is  not  an  advantageous  period  for  a  dissolution,  but  that 
the  country  should  be  allowed  an  interval  of  tranquillity  and  repose.  We  have,  there- 
fore, on  these  several  grounds,  preferred  instant  resignation  to  the  alternative  of 
dissolation. 

The  question  on  which  we  were  defeated,  was  one  connected  with  Ireland.  I  should, 
mdeed,  deeply  lament  that  defeat,  if  it  could  be  thought  that  the  measure  we  pro- 
posed for  the  repression  of  outrage  in  Ireland  was  an  indication  that  her  ]Majesty*s 
servants  held  any  opinion  in  regard  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  that  country 
diShreat  from  thai  which  I  declared  towards  the  close  of  the  last  session.  To  the 
opiBions  I  then  avowed — opinions  which  had  practical  effect  given  to  them  by  the 
measures  we  proposed — ^by  such  measures,  for  example,  as  the  charitable  beouests 
acta,  and  by  toe  vote  for  the  enlarged  endowment  of  the  college  of  Maynooth — 1  now 
profess  my  entire  and  unqualified  adherence.  We  brought  forward  the  measure 
sgainst  which  the  House  nas  recentlv  decided,  not  under  the  belief  that  resistance 
to  the  conti^otts  spread  of  crime,  and  a  vigorous  repression  bv  law  of  offences  dis- 
graeiog'  some  parts  of  the  country,  were  in  themselves  calculated  permanently  to 
improve  the  social  condition  of  Ireland ;  but  we  thought  that  the  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  order  were  necessary  preUminaries  to  the  success  of  ulterior  legis- 
lation for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  House,  however,  has 
decided  otherwise,  and  I  am  not  about  to  arraign  that  decision.  I  only  deprecate 
the  inference  that,  because  we  proposed  that  bill,  which  some  called  a  measure  of 
ooercioo,  but  which  we  considered  a  measure  neoessarv  for  the  protection  of  life, 
oor  views  In  regard  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  Ireland  have  undergone 
a  change.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  the  opinion,  that  ttiere 
ongfat  to  be  established  a  complete  equality  of  municipal,  civil,  and  political  rights, 
is  betweea  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  By  complete  equality  I  do  not  mean— be* 
cause  I  know  that  is  impossible — a  technical  and  literal  equality  in  every  particular 
respect.  In  these  matters,  as  in  matters  of  more  sacred  import,  it  may  be  that  *'  the 
letter  kiUeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life;*^  and  I  speak  of  the  spirit  and  not  of  the  letter 
in  which  oar  legislation,  in  r^g;ard  to  franchise  and  privilege,  ought  to  be  conducted. 
My  meaning  is,  that  there  should  be  a  real  and  substantial  equality  of  political  and 
civil  righu,  so  that  no  person,  viewing  Ireland  with  an  unbiassed  eye,  and  eom- 
pariiiff  the  civil  franchises  of  Ireland  with  those  of  England  or  of  Scotland,  shall 
be  able  to  say  with  truth,  that  a  different  rule  has  been  adopted  towards  Ireland, 
and  that  on  account  of  hostility,  or  suspicion,  or  distrust,  ci\ if  freedom  is  there  cur- 
tailed asid  mutilated.  That  is  what  1  mean  by  equality  in  legislating  for  Ireland 
in  reapeet  to  civil  franchise  and  political  rights. 

Witii  regard  to  the  executive  administration  in  Ireland,  I  think  the  favour  of 
the  Crown  ought  to  be  bestowed,  and  the  confidence  of  the  crown  reposed,  without 
nftreoce  to  religious  distinctions.  It  may  appear  that  we  have  not  practically  acted 
on  that  principle;  but  it  is  not  because  we  repudiate  it  or  deny  its  justice.  When 
we  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  manifesting  confidence  in  any  member  of  the 
Honmn  Catholic  body,  I  cannot  say  that  justice  has  been  done  to  our  motives,  nor 
has  the  position  of  the  individual  accqiting  a  mark  of  favour  from  us  been  such 
as  to  encourage  other  Roman  Catholics  to  receive  similar  proofs  of  confidence. 
Those  who  succeed  us  in  the  government  of  Ireland  may  have  better  means  of  car- 
rying that  principle  into  execution;  and  if  they  act  upon  it,  and  bestow  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  the  Crown  without  reference  to  religious  differences,  they  shall 
bear  no  complaint  from  me  on  that  ground. 
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Then,  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  general  spirit  in  which  our  legislatioD  for  IreUod 
should  be  conducted.  Adhering  to  all  the  opinions  which  I  have  heretofore  eotpressed 
on  the  greater  and  more  important  points  of  Irish  policy,  I  am  at  the  same  time 
prepared  to  co-operate  with  those  who  feel  the  present  social  condition  of  the  people 
m  respect  to  the  tenure  of  land,  and  to  the  relation  between  landlord  aod  tenant,  to 
be  one  that  deserves  our  immediate  though  most  cautious  consideration.  It  may  be 
impossible,  by  legislation,  to  apply  any  instant  remedy  to  the  state  of  affiura  whieh 
unfortunately  exists  in  that  country ;  but,  even  if  the  benefit  be  necessarily  remote, 
that  very  circumstance  ought  to  operate  as  an  additional  stimulus  to  us  to  apply 
our  minds  without  delay  to  the  consideration  of  a  subject  of  equal  difficulty  and  im* 
portance.  On  all  those  matters  connected  with  the  tenure  of  land  aod  the  relation 
of  landlord  and  tenant — I  would  uphold  the  rights  of  property.  There  may  be 
occasionally  a  seeming  temporary  advantage  in  disregarding  those  righta— bat  the 
ultimate  and  permanent  benefit  of  strictly  maintaining  them  greatly  preponderatea. 
The  course  we  have  taken  during  this  session  of  extreme  pressure  of  public  busi- 
ness is  a  sufficient  proof  that  there  has  been  no  disinclination  on  our  part  to  consider 
the  amendment  of  tlie  law  in  respect  to  the  tenure  and  improvement  of  landed 
property  in  Ireland,  nor  will  there  be  any  disinclination  to  co-operate  in  oor 
private  capacities  with  those  on  whom  the  public  trust  committed  to  us  is  about  to 
be  devolved. 

Sir,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  dty  of 
London,  has  been  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  repair  to  her  Majesty  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  his  assistance  in  the  formation  of  a  government.  I  presume  the 
general  principle  upon  which  the  government  to  be  formed  by  the  noble  lord  will 
act,  so  far  as  its  commercial  policy  is  concerned,  will  be  the  continued  application 
of  those  principles  which  tend  to  establish  a  freer  intercourse  with  other  countries. 
If  that  policy  be  pursued,  as  I  confidently  expect  it  will,  I  shall  feel  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  give  to  the  government,  in  the  furtherance  of  it,  my  cordial  support,  u 
other  countries  choose  to  buy  in  the  dearest  market,  such  an  option  on  their  part  coo- 
stitutes  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  permitted  to  buy  in  the  cheapest.  I  trust 
the  government  of  the  noble  lord  will  not  resume  the  policy  which  they  and  we  liave 
felt  most  inconvenient,  namely,  the  haggling  with  foreign  countries  about  recipro- 
cal concessions,  instead  of  taking  that  independent  course  which  we  believe  to  be 
conducive  to  our  own  interests.  Let  us  trust  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion  in 
other  countries — let  us  trust  that  our  example,  with  the  proof  of  practical  baoefit 
we  derive  from  it,  will  at  no  remote  period  insure  the  adoption  of  the  principles  oa 
which  we  have  acted,  rather  than  defer  indefinitely  that  which  per  $e  is  advantage- 
ous to  ourselves,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  by  delay  equivalent  concessions  litHn  other 
countries.  Sir,  when  I  express  the  confident  hope  that  these  general  principles 
will  influence  the  commereial  policy  of  the  new  government,  I  do  not  advise  that  the 
adoption  of  them  should  overrule  every  moral  consideration,  or  should  at  onoe  sub- 
ject every  species  of  production  in  this  country  to  competition  with  other  nations. 
I  speak  generally  as  to  the  tendency  of  our  commereial  policy.  I  trust  that  erery 
step  that  is  taken  will  be  towards  the  relaxation  of  restriction  upon  trade.  I»  tot 
one,  shall  not  urve  upon  the  government  a  hasty  and  precipitate  adoption  of  prin- 
ciples sound  in  themselves,  if  through  the  abrupt  and  sudden  anplication  of  Uiem, 
we  incur  the  risk  of  a  great  derangement  of  the  social  system,  i  shall  bear  in  mind 
that  vast  experiments  have  been  recently  made  under  the  present  administration — 
I  shall  bear  in  mind  also,  that  the  surplus  amount  of  public  revenue  is  smaller  than  it 
ought  to  be,  consistently  with  the  pennanent  interests  of  the  countnr.  While,  therefore, 
I  oflTer  a  cordial  support  in  enforeing  those  general  principles  of  eonunerdal  policy 
which  have  received  the  sanction  of  parliament  in  the  present  session,  I  ahall  not 
ui^e  the  government  to  any  such  simultaneous  and  precipitate  extension  of  tbem 
as  may  be  either  injurious  to  interests  entitled  from  special  circumstances  io.9oine 
degree  of  continued  protection,  or  may  incur  the  risk  of  deranging  the  financial 
system  of  the  country.  In  delivering  these  opinions,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  am 
rather  indicating  my  own  intentions  and  the  course  I  shall  individually  pursue,  than 
that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  conferring  with  others,  and  am  authorised  to 
speak  their  sentiments.  I  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  those  who  gave  Uieir  cordial 
concurrence  to  the  commereial  measures  which  I  have  proposed,  will  be  reidly  to 
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give  ibeir  general  aeqoieacence  and  support  to  measures  of  a  similar  character  when 
proposed  by  others. 

Sir,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  make  any  other  declarations 
as  to  the  future,  than  those  I  have  already  made.     I  wisli  to  draw  no  invidious  con- 
trast with  preceding  administrations;    I  wish  to  make  no  allusions  in  a  hostile 
ipirii;  but  I  cannot  surrender  power  without  expressing  the  confident  belief  that, 
during  the  five  years  for  which  power  has  been  committed  to  our  hands,  neither  the 
iolerests  nor  the  honour  of  this  country  have  been  compromised.    I  can  say  with 
troth  that,  during  that  period,  the  burden  of  taxation  has  been  rendered  more 
equal,  and  that  the  pressure  which  was  unjust  and  severe  on  many  classes  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects  has  been  greatly  mitigated.     I  can  say  with  truth,  that  many 
restrictions  upon  commerce,  injuriously  afiecting  the  trade  of  this  country,  have 
been  removed.    Without  interfering  with  legitimate  speculation,  without  paraiys- 
iog,  or  at  all  deranging  the  credit  of  the  State,  stability  has  been  given  to  the 
monetary  system  of  this  country;   and  let  me  here  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
the  cordial  support  which  (without  reference  to  party  distinctions)  the  measures 
I  proposed,  with  regard   to  the  Bank  of  England,   the  joint-stock  banks,  and 
the  private  banks  of  this  country,  received  in  the  year  1843.    Sir,  I  trust  also  that 
the  stability  of  our  Indian  empire  has  not  been  weakened  by  the  policy  we  have 
pursued ;  and  that  the  glory  and  honour  of  the  British  arms  both  by  sea  and  land 
in  every  part  of  the  world  have  been  maintained,  not  through  our  exertions  but 
through  the  devoted  g^lantry  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  this  country.    Although 
(here  have  been  considerable  reductions  in  the  public  burdens,  yet  I  have  the  satis- 
fiiction  of  stating  to  the  House,  that  the  national  defences  both  by  sea  and  land  have 
been  greatly  improved,  and  that  the  army  and  navy  are  in  the  most  efficient  state. 
I  trust,  likewise,  that  I  may  congratulate  the  House,  that,  notwithstanding  a  great 
diminution  of  the  fiscal  burdens  of  the  empire,  our  finances  are  in  a  prosperous  and 
a  buoyant  state,  and  that  on  the  5th  July  next  the  return  to  be  laid  upon  the  table 
will  prove  there  has  been  an  increased  consumption  of  almost  every  article  subject  to 
customs  and  excise  duties,  and  tHkt  general  prosperity  and  the  demand  which  it 
occasions  have  supplied  the  void  in  our  finances  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
created.    Lastly,   I  can  say   with   truth,   that  without   any  harsh  enforcement 
of  the  law,  without  any  curtailment  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  or  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  there  has  been,  speaking  at  least  of  Great  Britain,  as  much  of 
obedience  and  submission  to  the  law,  as  at  any  period  of  our  history.    Nay, 
I  will  say  more — that  in  consequence  of  grater  command  over  the  necessaries 
and  minor  luxuries  of  life — in  consequence,  too,  of  confidence  in  the  just  administration 
of  the  law,  and  in  the  benevolent  intentions  of  parliament,  there  has  been  more  content, 
leas  sedition  and  public  crime,  less  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  power  for  the  repres- 
sion of  political  disaffection  or  outrage,  than  was  ever  known  at  any  antecedent  period. 
I  said  ^*  lastly ;  **  but  I  have  reserved  one  topic,  for  which  I  think,  without  any 
I  unseemly  boast,  or  invidious  comparison',  I  may  claim  credit  for  her  Majesty^s 
councils — at  least  for   that   distinguished  man,    less   conspicuous,  perhaps,    in 
debate,  than  some  others,  but  fully  as  deserving  of  public  honour  and  respect —on 
seconot  of  the  exertions  he  has  made  for  the  muiotenance  of  peace — I  mean 
my  noble  friend  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.    My^  noble  friend 
baa  dared  to  avow  that  there  is  a  moral  obligation  upon  the  Christian  minister 
of  a  Christain  country  to  exhaust  every  efibrt  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  before 
incurring  the  risk,  not  to  say  the  g^ilt,  of  war.     But  while  he  has  not  shrunk  from 
the  manly  avowal  of  that  opinion,  I  will  in  justice  to  him  add  this — and  it  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  that  opinion,  as  to  the  moral  obligation  of  maintaining 
peace   while   peace   can  he  maintained  with    honour — ^that  there  never  was  a 
minister  less  inclined  to  sacrifice  any  essential  interest,  or  to  abate  anything  from  the 
dignity  and  honour  of  this  country,  even  for  the  purpose  of  securing  that  inestimable 
blesaing.     Sir,  I  do  confidently  trust  that  we  leave  the  foreign  relations  of  this 
country  in  a  satisfactory  state — that,  speaking  not  only  of  France,  but  of  the  other 
great  powers  of  Europe,  there  is  entire  confidence  in  the  honourable  intentions  of 
tbia  country,  and  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  the  governments  of  other  powers  to 
cooperate  with  us  in  the  maintenance  of  peace.     Sir,  it  is  the  spirit  of  mutual  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  public  men,  the  ministers  of  great  countries,  which  most 
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fiMsilitates  the  mainteiuuiee  of  general  peaoe»  Let  it  be  remembered^  that  we  i 
sarily  and  frequently  oome  in  contact  with  France  in  rarioas,  and  tometiiBee  vrrr 
distant  quarters  of  the  world — that  there  are  on  both  sides  employed  in  the  Mibtk 
service  warm  partisans,  naturally,  perhaps  justly,  jealous  of  the  honour  oi  their 
respective  countries — that  g^unds  of  quarrel,  small  in  themselves,  inflamed  by  the 
spirit  of  rivalry  and  keen  sense  of  national  honour,  might  easily  be  fomented  into  the 
eauses  of  war,  desolating  nations,  unless  the  counsels  of  the  great  powers  wef«  pn^- 
sided  over  by  ministers  of  comprehensive  views,  who,  feeling  peace  to  be  the  trw 
interest  of  the  civUiaed  world,  are  determined  that  trifling  disputes,  and  the  exeilcd 
passions  of  angvy  partisans,  shall  not  involve  their  respeetive  eonntries  in  the  cala- 
mities of  war. 

Sir,  if  any  thing  could  have  induced  me  to  regret  that  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
Houses  which  terminates  the  existence  of  the  government,  it  would  have  been  the 
wish  that  we  should  survive  the  day  when  intelligence  might  be  received  firom  Che 
United  States  as  to  the  result  of  our  last  attempt  to  ac^ttst  the  dificrenoea  with  that 
country— <liflbrences  which,  unless  speedily  terminated,  must  probably  iovelve  both 
ooun tries  in  the  neeessity  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  House  will  probablr  reeoDect 
that,  after  we  had  ofibred  to  leave  the  dispute  respecting  the  territoiy  of  the  Ofegoa 
to  arbitration,  and  that  ofler  had  been  injected,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sent  a  message  to  the  Congress,  which  led  to  discussions  with  regard  to  the  lermi- 
nation  of  the  convention  entered  into  several  years  since,  whieh  provided  lor  a  tenn 
porary  adjustment  of  our  difl^enees-^at  least,  for  a  temporary  avoidance  of  qoarrel 
— and  enabled  the  two  countries  jointly  to  occupy  the  territory  of  the  Orepeo.  The 
two  Houses  of  the  American  Congress,  advised  the  President  of  the  United  Stales 
to  exercise  his  unquestionable  power,  and  to  signify  to  this  eountiy  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  to  terminate  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  the  ezbting  eonventioB.  Thry. 
however,  added  to  that  advice,  whieh  might,  perhaps,  otherwise  have  been  eonaideRd 
of  an  unsatisfactory  or  hostile  character,  the  declaration  that  they  desired  the  notiee 
for  the  termination  of  the  convention  to  be  given,  in  order  (hat  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  the  dispute  between  the  two  countries  nnght  thereby  be  facilitated.  It  ap- 
peared to  us,  that  the  addition  of  that  conciliatory  declaration — tlie  expnesiien  of  a 
nope  that  the  termination  of  the  convention  might  the  more  strongly  impresa  npoo 
the  two  countries  the  necessity  of  amicable  acyustment— removed  any  barrier  which 
diplomatic  punctilios  might  have  raised  to  a  renewal  by  this  country  of  the  attempt 
to  settle  our  difi'erences  with  the  United  States.  We  did  not  hesitate^  therelbrp, 
within  two  days  after  the  receipt  of  that  intelligence — we  did  not  hesitate,  althoegb 
the  offer  of  arbitration  made  by  us  had  been  rejected,  to  do  that  which,  in  fbe  ps'c&cui 
state  of  the  protracted  dispute,  it  became  essential  to  do— namely,  not  to  propose 
renewed  and  lengthened  neTOtiations,  but  to  specify  frankly  and  without  leaeng, 
what  were  the  terms  on  which  we  could  consent  to  a  partition  of  the  country  of  the 
Oregon.  Sir,  the  President  of  the  United  States  met  us  in  a  oorrespoadh^  apiric 
Wliatever  might  have  been  the  expressions  heretofore  used  by  him,  however  strog^v 
he  might  have  been  personally  committed  to  the  adoption^f  a  different  eonrse,  be 
most  wisely  and  patriotically  determined  at  once  to  refer  our  proposals  to  Ae  aeoate 
— that  authority  of  the  United  States,  whose  consent  is  reqnnnte  for  the  eoodiMun 
of  any  negotiation  of  this  land;  and  the  senate,  acting  aleo  in  tiiesaaia  pacfieapiHt, 
has,  I  have  the  heartfelt  satisfaction  tie  stale,  at  once  advisei  flBcpaieseeiiee  w  the 
terms  we  offered.  From  tlie  importanoe  of  the  rahjeel,  and  eonsideriag  that  ttJs  is 
the  last  day  1  shall  have  to  address  the  House  as  a  minisler  of  the  Grown,  I  saay, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  state  wliat  are  the  proposals  we  made  to  the  United  Stales 
lor  the  final  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question.  In  order  to  prevent  the  neojeily  lor 
renewed  diplomatic  negotiations,  we  prepared  and  sent  out  the  form  of  a  eoBveotaeo, 
which  we  trusted  the  United  States  would  accept.  The  first  artiele  of  that  eenven* 
lion  was  to  this  effect,  that — *'  From  the  point  on  the  49th  parallel  of  north  ladtade, 
where  the  boundary  laid  down  in  existing  treaties  and  conventions  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  terminates,  tlie  line  of  boundary  between  the  terrtto- 
ries  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  those  of  the  United  States  shall  be  eontiMie<d 
westward  along  the  said  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  to  the  middle  of  the  ehanovl 
which  separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island,  and  thence  sootherij  throogh 
the  middle  of  the  said  channel,  and  of  Fuca'ft  Smite  to  thoPacifie Ocean;  provided. 
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hoverer,  that  the  naTtgation  of  the  said  channel  and  atraita,  soath  of  the  49th 
parallel  of  north  ktitude,  remain  free  and  open  to  both  parties."  * 

Those  who  remember  the  Itfcal  conformation  of  that  country  will  understand'  that 
that  which  we  proposed  is  the  continuation  of  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  till  it  strikea 
the  Straits  of  ruca;  that  that  parallel  should  not  be  continued  as  a  boundary  across 
Vaoooaver^s  Island,  thus  depriving  us  of  a  part  of  Vancouyer's  Island,  hot  that  the 
middle  of  the  channel  shall  be  the  future  boundary,  thus  leaving  us  in  possession  of 
the  whole  of  Vancouver's  Iriand,  with  equal  rig^t  to  the  navigation  of  the  Stralta. 
Sir,  the  second  article  of  the  convention  we  sent  for  the  acceptance  of  the  United  States 
was  to  this  effect,  that — ^  From  the  pouit  at  which  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude 
shall  be  found  to  intersect  the  great  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  river,  the 
nangation  of  the  said  branch  shall  be  free  and  open  to  tiie  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  to  all  British  subjects  trading  with  the  same,  to  the  point  where  the  said  branch 
meets  the  main  stream  of  the  Columbia,  and  thence  down  the  said  main  stream  to 
the  ocean,  with  free  access  into  and  through  the  raid  river  or  rivers,  it  being  under- 
stood that  all  the  usual  portages  along  the  line  thus  described,  shall  in  like  manner 
be  free  and  open.  In  navigating  the  said  river  or  rivers,  British  sul^ects,  with  their 
mods  and  produce,  shall  be  trMled  on  the  same  footing  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  it  being,  however,  always  understood,  that  nothing  in  this  article  shall  Im 
coostmed  as  preventing,  or  intended  to  prevent,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
from  making  any  regulations  respecting  the  navigation  of  the  said  river,  or  riters, 
Dot  inconsistent  with  the  present  treaty." 

Sir,  I  will  not  occupy  the  attention  of  the  House  with  the  mere  details  of  this 
coDfeotion.  I  have  read  the  important  articles.  On  this  very  day,  on  my  return 
from  my  mission  to  her  Blajesty,  to  offer  the  resignation  of  her  Majesty's  servants,  I 
bad  the  satisfoction  of  finding  an  official  letter  from  Mr.  Pakenham,  intimating  in 
the  following  terms  the  acceptance  of  oor  proposals,  and  giving  an  assurance  of  the 

immediate  termination  of  our  differences  with  the  United  States: — 

• 

*^  Washinqtom,  June  13,  1846. 

^*  Mt  Lobd— In  conformity  with  what  I  had  the  honour  to  state  in  my  despatch. 
No.  68,  of  the  7th  instant,  the  President  sent  a  message  on  Wednesday  last  to  the 
seoate,  submitting  for  the  opinion  of  that  body  the  draught  of  a  convention  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  which  I  was  instructed  by  your  lordship's 
(kspatch.  No.  19,  of  the  18tu  of  May,  to  propose  for  the  acceptance  of  the  United 
States. 

*'  After  a  few  hours  deliberation  on  each  of  the  three  days,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  the  senate,  by  a  majority  of  36  votes  to  12,  adopted  yesterday  evening 
aresdtttion  advising  the  President  to  accept  the  terms  proposed  by  her  Majesty's 
gOTemment.  The  President  did  not  hesitate  to  act  on  this  advice,  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
iceordinffly  sent  for  me  this  morning,  and  informed  me  that  the  conditions  offered 
by  her  Migesty^s  ^veroment  were  accepted  by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
vitbout  the  addition  or  alteration  of  a  single  word. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

**  Bi.  Pa]uuivam# 

''  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  K.  T.,  &c.'' 

Thas,  Kr,  the  governments  of  two  great  nations,  impelled,  I  believe,  by  the  public 
opinion  of  each  country  in  flivour  of  peaee — by  that  opinion  which  ought  to  g^de 
sod  inflnence  statesmen— -have^  by  moderation,  by  mutual  compromise,  averted  the 
dreadful  caUunity  of  a  war  between  two  nations  of  kindred  origin  and  common  hin- 
guage,  the  breaking  out  of  which  might  luwe  involved  the  civiKsed  worid  In  genetal 
conflict.  A  single  year,  perhaps  a  single  month  of  such  a  war,  would  have  been 
more  costiy  than  the  value  of  the  whole  territoiy  that  was  the  object  of  dispute. 
But  this  evil  has  been  av(*rted  consistently  with  perfect  honour  on  the  part  of  the 
American  government,  and  on  the  part  of  tho^e  who  Ifave  at  length  closed,  1  trust, 
every  cause  of  dissention  between  the  two  countries.  Sir,  I  may  Mid,  to  the  credit  of 
the  government  of  this  country,  that,  so  far  from  being  influenced  in  our  views  in 
regard  to  the  policy  of  terminating  these  disputes  about  the  Oregon  by  the  breaking 
ODt  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  with  Mexico,  we  distiRctly  intimated 
to  Mr.  Pakenham,  that  although  that  event  had  occurred,  it  did  not  aneot,  in  the- 
•iigfatcst  decree,  our  desire  for  peace.    Mr.  Pakenham,  knowing  the  real  wishes 
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and  views  of  his  goyernment,  having  a  diseretionary  power  in  certain  cases  to  witfa> 
hold  the  proposals  we  had  instnicted  him  to  make,  wisely  thought  the  oceorreiKe 
of  Mexican  hostilities  with  the  United  States,  was  not  one  of  the  catci  which 
would  justify  the  exercise  of  that  discretionary  power,  and  therefore  most  wtsdj 
did  he  tender  this  offer  of  peace  to  the  United  States  on  the  impulse  of  hia  own  eos- 
viction,  and  in  full  confidence  in  the  pacific  policy  of  his  own  govemmeot.  Let  me 
add,  also,  and  I  am  sure  this  House  will  think  it  to  the  credit  of  my  noble  frieod, 
that  on  the  occurrence  of  these  hostilities  between  Mexico  and  the  United  8latc^ 
before  we  were  aware  of  the  reception  which  the  otSer  on  our  part  in  respect  to  the 
Oregon  would  meet  with,  the  first  packet  that  sailed  tendered  to  the  United  States 
the  offer  of  our  good  offices,  for  the  purpose  of  mediation  between  them  and  tb« 
Mexican  government.  Sir,  I  do  cordially  rejoice,  tliat,  in  surrendering  power  at  the 
feet  of  a  minority  of  this  House,  I  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  them  the  official 
assurance  that  every  cause  of  quarrel  with  that  great  country  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
Atlantic  is  amicably  terminated. 

Sir,  I  have  now  executed  the  task  which  my  public  duty  imposed  upon  me.  I 
trust  I  have  said  nothing  which  can  lead  to  the  revival  on  the  present  oeea^ioB  of 
those  controversies  which  I  have  deprecated.  Whatever  opinions  may  be  held  with 
regard  to  the  extent  of  the  danger  with  which  we  were  threatened  from  the  failure  m 
one  great  article  of  subsistence,  I  can  say  with  truth  that  her  Majesty's  government 
in  proposing  those  measures  of  commercial  policy  which  have  disentitled  them  to 
the  confidence  of  many  who  heretofore  gave  them  their  support,  were  influenced  bv 
no  other  motive  than  the  desire  to  constdt  the  interests  of  this  country.  Our  object 
was  to  avert  dangers  which  we  thought  were  imminent^  and  to  terminate  a  eonfiict 
which,  according  to  our  belief,  would  soon  place  in  hostile  collision  great  and  power- 
ful classes  in  this  country.  The  maintenance  of  power  was  not  a  motive  for  the 
proposal  of  these  measures ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  I  had  not  a  doubt,  thmt  wbetbcr 
these  measures  were  accompanied  by  failure  or  success,  the  certain  issae  mnst  be  the 
termination  of  the  existence  of  this  government.  It  is,  perhaps,  advantageous  fift 
the  public  interests  that  such  should  be  the  issue.  I  admit  that  the  withdrawal 
of  confidence  from  us  by  many  of  our  friends  viras  a  natural  result.  When  proposals 
are  made,  apparently  at  variance  with  the  course  which  ministers  heretofore  porsuel 
and  subjecting  them  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency — it  is  perhiqM  advantageous  for 
this  country,  and  for  the  general  character  of  public  men,  that  the  propow  of  met- 
sures  of  that  kind,  under  such  circumstances,  should  entail  that  which  is  sapposed 
to  be  the  fitting  punishment,  namely,  expulsion  from  office.  I,  therefore,  do  not 
complain  of  that  expulsion.  I  am  sure  it  is  far  preferable  to  the  conHnnanoe  ia 
office  without  a  full  assurance  of  the  confidence  of  this  House.  I  said  before,  and  I 
said  truly,  that  in  proposing  our  measures  of  commercial  policy,  I  bad  no  wish  to 
rob  others  of  the  credit  justly  due  to  them.  I  must  say,  with  reference  to  boo. 
gentlemen  opposite,  as  I  say  with  reference  to  ourselves,  that  neither  of  ns  is  the 
party  which  is  justly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  them.  There  has  been  a  oombinatiofi 
of  parties,  generally  opnosed  to  each  other,  and  that  combination,  and  the  infinenr^ 
of  government,  have  lea  to  their  ultimate  success ;  but  the  name  which  ought  to  be 
associated  with  the  success  of  those  measures  b  not  the  name  of  the  notde  lord,  the 
organ  of  the  party  of  which  he  is  the  leader,  nor  is  it  mine.  The  name  whidi  ought 
to  be,  and  will  be,  associated  with  the  success  of  those  measures,  is  the  name  of  one 
who,  acting,  I  believe,  from  pure  and  disinter^ted  motives,  has,  with  aotiriog 
energy,  made  appeals  to  our  reason,  and  has  enforced  those  appeals  with  an  doqaeocc 
the  more  to  be  sdmired  because  it  was  unaffected  and  unadorned :  the  name  whieh 
ought  to  be  chiefiy  associated  with  the  success  of  those  measures,  is  the  name  of 
RlCHAKO  CoBOBir. 

Sir,  I  now  close  the  observations  which  it  has  been  my  duty  to  address  to  the 
House,  thanking  them  sincerely  for  the  favour  with  which  they  have  listened  to  me 
in  performing  this  last  act  of  my  official  career.  Within  a  few  hours,  probably,  that 
power  which  I  have  held  for  a  period  of  five  years  will  be  surremlored  into  the  hands 
of  another— without  repining — without  complaint  on  my  part — with  a  more  lively 
recollection  of  the  support  and  confidence  I  have  received  during  several  ▼cars,  than 
of  the  opposition  which  during  a  recent  period  I  have  encountered.  In  reanqukhii^ 
power,  I  shall  leave  a  name,  severely  censured  I  fear  by  many  wbe^  on  pofaiic 
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groQiida,  deeply  regret  the  serenuice  of  party  ties— deeply  regret  that  seTerance,  not 
from  interested  or  personal  mot  ves,  but  from  the  firm  conviction  that  fidelity  to 
]iarty  enga^ments — the  existence  and  maintenance  of  a  great  party — constitutes  a 
powerful  instrument  of  government :  I  shall  surrender  power  severely  censured  also, 
by  othen  who,  from  no  interested  motive,  adhere  to  the  principle  of  protection,  con- 
udering  the  maintenance  of  it  %o  be  essential  to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the 
country :  I  shall  leave  a  name  execrated  by  every  monopolist  who,  from  less  honour- 
able motives,  clamours  for  protection  because  it  conduces  to  his  own  individual 
benefit ;  bat  it  may  be  that  I  shall  leave  a  name  sometimes  remembered  with  expre»- 
sioos  of  good  will  in  the  abodes  of  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  labour,  and  to  earn  their 
daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  when  they  shall  recruit  their  exhausted 
ttreogth  with  abundant  and  untaxed  food,  the  sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer 
kavened  by  a  sense  of  injustice. 
When  the  cheering  which  followed  the  close  of  this  speech  had  subsided. 
Sir  R.  Peel  said :  I  have  received  a  communication  from  the  noble  lord  whose 
wrvices  have  been  required  by  her  Miyesty  ;*  and  I  trust,  in  conformity  with  his 
wish,  the  House  will  unanimously  support  the  motion  I  shall  now  make,  namely, 
that  the  House  at  its  rising  do  adjourn  till  Friday  next. 
House  adjourned  till  Friday. 
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Mr.  Fielden  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into  committee  on  this  bill. 

On  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  leave  the  chair, — Mr.  B.  Escott  moved  as  an 
amendment  '^  That  the  House  resolve  itself  into  committee  on  this  bill,  that  day  six 
months. ' 

Sia  RoBKRT  Peel  :  I  thought  it  probable  that  some  gentleman,  beins  a  decided 
advocate  of  the  bill,  would  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  vice-president  of  the  board  of 
trade;  and  I  therefore  did  not  rise  sooner,  being  desirous  to  afford  to  any  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  might  so  wish  to  address  the  House,  a  full  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
views.  As  time  is  now  pressing,  [it  was  nearly  a  qnarter  past  ^ve^^  I  will  uot 
occnpy  more  than  my  fair  share  of  that  time,  but  will  g^ve  to  any  advocate  of  the 
bill  who  may  desire  to  speak,  the  means  of  doing  so.  But,  Sir,  as  I  have  been  sup- 
ported by  a  majority,  when  on  former  occasions  I  have  given  my  opinion  against 
farther  interference*  with  the  hours  of  labour,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me,  now  that  I 
expect  to  be  in  a  small  minority,  and  am  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  the  noble  lord  at 
the  bead  of  the  government,  not  to  shrink  from  expressing,  under  these  altered  cir- 
cumstances, my  continued  adherence  to  my  former  views  and  opinions.  Sir,  I  have 
more  than  once  excited  a  smile  when,  as  first  minister  of  the  Crown,  I  have  said  that 
there  were  three  courses  which  it  was  open  to  roe  to  adopt.  The  noble  lord  who 
now  occupies  the  oflSce  I  held,  has  also  succeeded  to  my  position  in  that  respect. 
Not  only  are  there  three  courses,  one  or  other  of  which  it  is  open  to  the  noble  lord 
to  pursue,  but  he  may  also  adduce  in  favour  of  each  of  those  courses,  the  authority 
of  a  colleague  and  a  cabinet  minister.  On  his  left  sits  his  right  hon.  friend  the 
secretary  for  Ireland — practically  conversant  with  the  commercial  affairs  and  interests 
of  this  country,  in  the  office  which  he  filled  for  many  years  with  great  ability — who 
declares  emphatically  against  further  interference  with  the  hours  of  labour.  On  his 
right  is  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  who  is  iu  fiavour  of  going 
into  committee,  and  who  states  further,  that  if  in  committee  the  advocates  of  the 
period  of  ten  hours  should  succeed  in  inserting  the  word  '*  ten'*  instead  of  '*  eleven," 
though  he  prefers  eleven  hours  to  ten,  still  he  is  determined  to  consent  to  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill.  Now,  it  is  sometimes  painful  enough  to  be  compelled  to  come 
to  a  decision  between  two  opposite  authorities ;  but  the  noble  lord  is  in  a  still  worse 
posidon — he  is  in  the  unfortunate  dilemma  of  having  three  high  authorities  around 
him,  each  setting  him  a  different  example;  for  beside  his  two  other  colleagues,  sits 
the  noble  lord,  the  first  commissioner  of  the  woods  and  forests,  who  says  that  if 
in  committee  ten  hours  should  be  substituted  for  eleven,  he  in  that  case  must  vote 
sltogether  against  the  bill.    Now,  Sir,  there  was  a  famous  mathematical  probUoi 
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wbtoh  was  regarded  as  being  very  difficult  of  aolntion.  It  was  this— to  ddennne 
the  point  at  which  a  bodv  exposed  to  the  attraction  of  three  other  bodies  ivfll  natm 
at  rest.  I  hope  the  noble  lord  will  me  as  the  advantage  of  hearing  that  proUca 
solv^  politically,  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  solve  mathematioallj ;  and  will  detennioe, 
as  be  is  exposed  to  the  attraction  of  three  ministerial  bodies  revolving  in  bit  imme- 
diate neighbourhoody  whether  he  will  remain,  at  rest  (which  would  be  denoted  b? 
not  voting  at  all),  or  whether  he  will  yield  to  the  superior  attraction  of  some  om  or 
other  of  his  three  discordant  oolleagnes. 

I  must  touch  on  a  subject  not  immediately  before  the  House,  but  on  whieli,  Y 
trust,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words.  The  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Ljim, 
has  assumed  that  the  result  of  our  experience  with  reference  to  the  rckxatjoo  ot 
restrictions  on  commerce,  and  the  reduction  of  duties  on  articles  of  eonsamptio&  of 
the  first  necessity,  has  disappointed  the  expectations  formed  as  to  the  eonesqneoMf 
of  that  policy.  And  the  noble  lord  has  referred  to  the  diminished  exports  of  tlus 
year,  as  compared  with  those  of  last  year,  ibr  the  purpose  of  provinjr  the  ooireetoas 
of  his  assumption.  Sir,  my  Urm  conviction  is,  that  the  result  of  all  intemoiof 
experience  has  tended  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  principles  on  which  we  hsw 
acted.  It  may  be  true,  that  in  this  year,  as  compared  with  the  last,  there  have  beeo 
diminished  exports ;  but  if  increasing  exports  are  to  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  polk; 
pursued,  let  us  review  not  the  exports  of  a  single  year,  but  the  exports  of  the  sefeni 
yean  that  have  elapsed  since  you  commenced  the  relaxation  of  protective  duties.  lod 
compare  them  with  the  exports  of  some  antecedent  period.  In  1842  yon  altered  tk 
Corn-laws.  You  removed  the  prohibitions  which  had  previously  exited  oo  the  im- 
portation of  many  articles  of  foreign  produce,  and  yon  reduced  the  duties  on  all  the 
chief  elements  of  nranufactnres.  You  then  commenced  that  system  which  was  acted 
on  from  time  to  time  np  to  the  end  of  last  session.  Now,  what  was  the  result  ?  1b 
1842,  the  deohued  value  of  our  exports  was  ;^7,SS1,000.  In  1843,  during  the  opcfi^ 
tion  of  this  system  of  relaxation,  of  removal  of  prohibitory  duties,  and  the  more  free 
admittance  of  the  raw  material,  the  declared  value  of  our  exports  was  j£52,279fO0O. 
In  1844,  it  was  £58,584,000.  In  1845,  £60,100,000.  It  is  true  that  in  the  jtu 
1846,  the  exports  were  leas  than  they  had  been  in  1845;  but,  at  all  periods  of  oor 
history,  and  especially  when  protection  was  at  its  highest,  a  g^reat  exdtemeBt  io 
commeroe  has  id  ways  been  followed  by.  a  corresponding  depression.  Let  usexsmiM 
our  exports  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  adopiion  of  a  liberal  commercial  policy,  lo 
1886,  our  exports  were  £53,000,000;  in  1887,  they  fell  to  £42,000,000;  hi  1839. 
they  were  £53,000,000;  in  1840,  they  were  £51,000,000;  in  1841,  they  wot 
£51,000,000  (protection  then  b^ng  m  the  ascendant) ;  and  in  1842,  they  were,  not- 
withstanding, so  low  as  £47,000,000.  So  that,  while  the  protocUve  ayslem  wss  ie 
ftill  force,  vicissitudes  in  commeroe  continually  occurred,  and  depression  foHowerf 
excitement  as  a  natural  conmqnenoe.  So  also,  in  1846,  if  there  has  beeo  a  rediKtio> 
in  our  chief  articles  of  export  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £2,000,000,  as  compared  to  the 
greatly  Increased  exports  of  1845,  it  is  no  very  pecnliaror  novel  eircnrastanoe.  Bat 
are  there  no  concomitant  cireumstanoes  woHhy  of  remark?  Is  there  notbiof  to 
compensate  and  console  us  for  the  admitted  fact  of  diminished  exports?  Nothing 
that  m:iy  in  some  measure  account  for  that  fact  ?  Have  you  not  had,  dnnag  (be 
gr<*ater  part  of  last  year,  a  very  high  price  of  provisions  in  this  country?  Has  ont 
tiiat  high  price  of  provisions  prevailed  also  in  other  parts  of  Europe?  Has  oot 
that  high  price  of  food  tended  to  cripple  the  means  of  expending  income  oo  soper- 

sry  tlian  those  required  for  suMateooe?    Do  ^ 


fluiries,  oo  all  articles  less  i 

ynn  see  in  that  fact,  coupled  with  the  high  price  of*  the  raw  material  of  one  of  your 
chief  manufactures,  quite  enoueh,  indepenoent  of  the  natnral  Ticisntudes  of  tnde 
and  commerce,  to  account  for  the  diminution  of  experts  in  1846,  as  compared  wtib 
1845  ?  But  can  you  show  me  at  any  former  period  of  simBar  depression  a  boofut 
revenue  ?  Can  you  show  me  in  former  cases  of  commereial  ad  vanity,  such  a  feefio^ 
of  contentment — of  patient  submission  to  privation  and  suflMng-^perradiog  >U 

;  year?    And 


classes  of  the  country  as  has  pervaded  those  classes  in  the  laat  year?  And  whit 
was  it  that  determined  them  thus  loyally  and  patiently  to  bear  np  against  nusfortaoe  ? 
Tlie  conviction  that  legislative  restrictions  were  not  the  cause  of  the  high  priee  of 
provisions.  What  inference  can  the  noble  lord  the  member  fcir  Lynn  draw  from  tbe 
\  of  exports  in  1846,  adverse  to  our  recent  commereial  poU^  ?    Wooldtbe 


provision! 
deereaaet 
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noble  lord  now  deeire  that  the  Ooro-law  which  existed  hefore  1842,  shoald  htve 
been  acrapuloosljr  maintaiiied  ?  Daring  the  last  year  you  have  foand  it  necessary 
to  import  not  less  than  5,000,000  quarters  of  com,  the  produce  of  other  countries. 
So  little  have  you  relied  on  your  independence  of  foreigu  supplies,  that  during  the 
last  yesr,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  for  the  people  of 
this  part  of  the  empire*  you  have  importea  not  less  than  5,000,000  quarters  of  corn. 
Notwithstanding  this  enormous  import,  the  average  prioe  of  wheat  is  at  this  moment 
Dot  less  than  71s.  a  quarter.  And  now,  under  so  special  and  extraordinary  a  mis- 
furtone  as  the  failure  of  that  root  on  which  4,000,000  of  the  })eople  of  Ireland 
depended  for  food — how  could  Ireland  have  found  suhsistenee,  if  we  had  still  excluded 
lodiao  com,  or  had  levied  high  duties  on  that  and  other  kinds  of  food  ?  So  diflRerent, 
indeed,  are  the  conclusions  to  he  drawn  with  regard  to  Ireland  from  the  premises  on 
vbieh  the  noble  lord  relies,  that  I  would  cite  the  single  case  of  Ireland  as  a  sufficient 
JQstificatioD  lor  the  remission  of  duties  on  the  import  of  food. 

Sir,  I  will  now  addreie  myself  to  the  question  actually  before  the  House.  I  admit 
that  it  would  be  taking  a  narrow  view,  to  argue  it  ou  what  are  generally  onderBtood 
to  be  the  rigid  principles  of  political  economy.  The  Italian  writers  on  political 
ecooomy — and  they  are  among  the  most  distinguished  writers  on  that  science- 
charge  the  English  economists  with  takiog  too  restricted  a  view  of  the  objects  which 
it  should  embrace.  They  say.  that  the  English  writers  discuss  only  the  means  of 
lequiriog  and  distributing  wealth ;  whereas  they  regard  political  economy  as  a  com- 
ply and  comprehensive  science  which  concerns,  not  only  the  wealth,  but  the 
niorality  and  social  welfare  of  the  people.  I  will  not  say  whether  this  charge  of  the 
Italian  writers  is  well-fuunded  or  not.  I  believe  our  political  economists  purpc^ely 
sod  avowedly  confine  themselves  to  a  single  branch  of  a  most  extensive  and  diversified 
sjstem  of  social  policy,  not  claiming  for  that  single  branch  exclusive  or  pre>erainenfr 
coDsider^ion.  I  am  quite  ready,  however,  to  discuss  this  question  on  the  extended 
ground  assumed  by  the  Italian  writers.  I  will  not  confine  my  attention  to  the  mere 
anouiit  of  material  advantage  to  be  derived  from  increased  labour,  or  the  mere 
pccnniary  fgaaa  resulting  from  unfettered  manufactures  and  extended  commerce.  I 
vUl  take  a  far  wider  ground,  and  will  give  my  vote  against  this  bill,  from  the  sincere 
coDvlction  that  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes — that  it  would  not  tend 
to  Um  sdvaocement  of  their  intellectual  culture,  or  of  their  social  impvoveenent,  to 
impose  a  new  restriction  on  the  hours  of  labour. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  consider  this  restriction  as  it  affects  the  general  interests 
of  the  country.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  up  to  the  present  time,  the  prosperity 
of  the  great  branches  of  manufactures  has  been  maintained.  But,  notwitnstanding 
this  prosperity,  you  are  levying  ^,000,000  of  money  annually,  under  the  name  dt 
poor  rates,  which  sum  is  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  I  am  not  speak* 
ing  of  the  extraordinary  demand  made  upon  you  under  extraordinary  circumstances 
—I  am  not  referring  to  the  ^,000,000  you  are  about  to  expend*  in  the  present 
jear  for  the  relief  of  Ireland.  I  speak  of  the  ordinary  levy  of  ^,000^000 
•aooally  for  the  maintenance  of  those  who  cannot  maintain  themselves  hj  labour. 
^^  is  a  most  important  consideration  in  determining  the  policy  of  further  restrict 
lioos  on  the  hours  of  labour.  But  what  are  your  securities  for  the  maintenance  of 
intoulacturiog  prosperity?  There  are  three  securities.  You  have  capital,  roa- 
chioeiy,  labour.  I  do  opt  know  why  we  should  presume  that  we  possess  greater 
ioteUeetittl  powers,  or  greater  capacity  for  exertion  than  any  other  nation.  Peace 
ud  the  love  of  gain  wiU  sharpen  their  intellect  and  encourage  their  industry  as  well 
V  oars.  Look  at  the  Germans  who  settle  amongst  us  and  carry  on  extensive  trade 
-Hue  they  an  inferior  race?  Will  not  the  Fren^  also  and  the  Italians  be  found  to 
vie  with  us  in  all  respects?  WiU  not  they  he  as  desirous  as  we  are  to  improve  their 
^1,  and  to  advance  their  interests  ?  I  wish  not  to  detract  from  our  native  vigour 
uf  diaraeter,  when  I  say  that  I  think  we  are  apt  to  rely  too  much  upon  our  superiority. 
1'be  three  main  securities  for  the  raaiotenance  of  our  manufacturing  prosperity  are, 
I  repeat,  capital*  machinery,  and  hihour.  We  may,  I  trast,  safely  calculate  on  the 
comiounQee  of  peace.  But,  peace  continuing,  wliat  dependence  can  there  be  that 
(lie  employment  of  English  capital  in  foreign  countries  may  not  increase — ^that 
forelgii  countries  may  not  see  the  policy  of  giving  encoungement. to  such  employment 
of  it?   Theoi  ifith  regard  to  macmnery,  lo^  at  the  increase  of  the  quantity 
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exported  last  year:  there,  at  least,  there  was  no  decrease  in  onr  exports.  [Lord  G. 
Bentinck :  You  permitted  the  export  of  machinery.]  We  did :  ana  do  yon  suppose 
that  we  authorized  the  exportation  of  machinery  without  some  sufficient  motive  f 
There  was  no  alternative  left.  There  are  some  cases  which  laws  cannot  reach— 
some  things  which  laws  cannot  prevent.  You  had  a  committee  on  the  eiport  of 
machinery;  they  examined  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  subject  And 
what  was  the  result?  Why,  that  your  prohibition  amounted  only  to  this — that  it 
caused  the  loss  of  a  trade  which  you  otherwise  might  have.  Officers  of  the  custoott 
showed  you  that  you  could  not  prohibit  the  exportation  of  separate  parts  of 
machinenr,  or  of  the  designs  for  it  made  by  tiie  most  eminent  of  oor  engineers;  tbtt 
you  could  not  prevent  the  expatriation  of  our  artisans;  and  the  conclusion  to  whicb 
the  committee  came  was,  that  the  prohibition  must  be  repealed,  not  for  the  benefit 
of  other  countries,  but  because  it  would  enable  us  to  retain  at  home  the  mano&c- 
ture  of  the  machinery  to  be  exported.  The  question  was,  not  whether  foreign 
countries  should  or  should  not  have  access  to  improved  machinery ;  but  whether 
Sheffield,  and  Birmingham,  and  other  great  towns,  should  retain  the  manufacture,  or 
whether  British  skill  and  British  labour  should  be  transferred  to  other  coontries,  and 
there  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  for  foreign  nse.  I  am  sure  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  will  remember  the  painful  position  in  which  the  privy  coonnl 
were  constantly  placed,  in  having  to  determine  whether  they  ought  to  grant  or  with- 
hold permission  to  export  machinery.  [**  Hear!'*]  Capital  and  machinery  then  were 
free  as  the  winds.  There  remains  labour;  and  I  advise  you  to  direct  your  serious 
consideration  to  this  point  before  you  restrict  it.  I  appeal  to  the  noble  lord  the 
member  for  Lynn,  who  expected  so  much  from  the  estaolishment  of  railways  in  Ire- 
land— I  appeal  to  him  whether  the  more  you  extend  the  railway  system,  yon  do  not 
4e<«en  the  impediments  to  locomotion,  and  increase  the  facilities,  in  time  of  peaor. 
for  skilled  labourers  to  remove  abroad,  and  there  get  higher  wag^  for  their  laboar? 
And  observe,  that  not  only  are  the  physical  impedimenta  to  travelling  removed,  but 
those  prejudices  against  it  which  exist  to  a  great  extent  in  tlie  English  character. 
Working  men  read  the  accounts  of  the  wages  ffiven  in  foreigpn  countriea;  tbey  lesm 
also  that  they  will  be  well  received  and  heartily  welcomed;  they  find  that  thej  can 
reach  Rouen  and  other  manufacturing  towns  in  France  or  Belgium,  in  fonrteeo  or 
fifteen  hours;  partly  from  curiosity,  partly  from  the  hope  of  gain,  assnied  that  titer 
will  be  well  treated,  they  are  influenced  by  new  motives,  which  did  not  operate  when 
travelling  was  expensive,  and  when  an  impression  prevailed  that  English  workmen 
would  be  ill-paid,  and  insulted,  and  treated  as  alien  enemies  in  a  foreign  land.  If 
this  account  be  correct,  look  at  our  present  position.  Yon  have  no  exclonve  eora- 
mand  over  your  own  capital,  over  your  own  machinery,  or  over  your  own  labour : 
in  this  state  of  things,  you.  propose  to  place  new  legislative  restrictions  nominalif 
upon  the  labour  of  women  and  children,  but  practically  upon  the  labour  of  adult 
males.  You  say  to  the  man,  who,  being  in  the  possession  of  health,  desires 
to  labour — who,  foreseeing  the  day  when  he  will  be  incapacitated  from  laboar  by 
age  or  infirmity,  wishes  to  provide  some  resource  for  the  future— you  say  to  this 
man,  ^^  You  shan^t  work  more  than  five  days  a  week.**  You  cut  oS^  by  law,  i«o 
hours  from  that  which  constitutes  his  present  working  day.  With  the  tendency 
there  is,  and  must  he,  to  equalise  throughout  Europe  the  advantages  of  capit^ 
machinery,  and  labour,  you  inform  the  adult  male  operative,  ^  It  is  not  for  your  good 
that  yuu  should  labour  more  than  five  days  a  week  in  your  native  country.**  Sir.  I 
fear  the  consequences  of  such  legislation.  It  may  be  said,  that  these  are  but  pros- 
pective dangers,  and  that  your  linen,  your  silk,  and  your  woollen  manufaetnres 
have  taken  such  root  in  the  soil,  that  you  cannot  bedispossesited  of  your  snperiontr. 
But  other  countries,  in  other  times,  have  had  the  same  superiority,  have  felt  the 
same  confidence  in  its  continuance,  and  have  had  a  bitter  reverse  of  fortune,  which 
may  not,  I  hope,  be  in  reserve  for  yon. 

But  still  there  are  higher  considerations  than  those  of  wealth  and  commerce ;  and 
if  vou  could  convince  me  that  the  present  measure  would  tend  to  the  moral  and  io- 
tellectual  improvement,  to  the  general,  the  social  welfare,  of  the  labouring  classes,  I 
should  be  tempted  to  nuke  the  experiment ;  for  I  feel,  that  in  improving  the  condi- 
tion and  elevating  the  character  of  those  classes,  we  are  advancing  the  lint  and 
highest  interests.    I  feel  that  society  is  not  safe  imless  we  can  do  that    We  sn 
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giving  those  classes  iotenectaal  improvement ;  but  unless  the  general  character  of 
our  legislation  is  to  increase  their  comfort  and  improve  their  moml  habits,  their  mere 
intellectual  improvement  will  become  a  source  of  danger  and  not  of  strength.  By 
every  ooeans,  then— by  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  towns — ^by 
sobstitating  innocent  recreation  for  vicious  and  sensual  indulgence — we  should  do 
all  in  our  power  to  increase  the  enjoyments  and  improve  the  character  of  the  working 
classes.  1  firmly  believe  that  the  hopes  of  the  future  peace,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity of  this  country,  are  closely  interwoven  with  the  improvement,  religious  as 
veil  as  moral,  of  those  classes.  But,  consistently  with  this  persuasion,  1  oppose 
tiiese  restrictions  on  labour.  Sir,  the  hon.  member  for  Salford  (Mr.  Brotherton),  in 
a  speech  which  did  him  much  honour,  was  infoenced  by  feelings  in  which  I  per- 
sonally ought  to,  and  do,  participate.  He  says,  the  only  question  is,  whether  it  is 
fit  that  women  and  children  should  work  twelve  hours  a  day.  But  is  that  the  onlr 
unestioB  ?  If  it  be,  then  I  am  of  opinion  with  him,  that  ten  hours  a  day  is  enough 
for  women  and  children  to  labour.  Nay,  I  go  fartlier  than  the  hon.  member.  If  I 
am  asked,  whether  I  do  not  think  eight  hours  a  day  sufficient  labour  for  a  girl  of 
fourteen  years  of  age,  or  for  a  mother  with  three  or  four  children  to  attend  to— if 
that  is  the  question  upon  which  the  debate  turns — then  1  am  for  eight  hours,  and  not 
teo.  Bat  why  do  you  hesitate  about  an  eight  hours  bill  ?  Is  it  not  because  you 
suike  a  balance  between  the  admitted  advantages  of  additional  leisure,  and  the  evil 
that  would  arise  from  a  reduction  of  wages  ?  On  what  principle,  except  upon  the 
principle  to  which  I  refer,  do  you  give  the  preference  to  ten  hours  of  labour  over 
eight  for  a  child  or  a  mother  P  Sir,  I  do  nut  deny  the  advantage  of  Imure ;  but  I 
greatly  doubt  whether  there  be  any  better  means  of  improving  uie  condition  of  the 
labourer,  and  of  elevating  the  character  of  the  working  classes,  than  to  give  them  aa 
iocreased  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life.  You  say  that  by  this  bill  you  will 
not  diminish  wages.  But  will  it  not  be  a  most  marvellous  event  in  legislation,  if 
you  provide  by  law  that  Qre  days  in  the  week  shall  be  the  maximum  of  labour  in 
this  country,  and  yet  can  induce  the  master  to  pay  tlie  same  amount  of  wages  ?  Not- 
withstanding the  active  competition  of  manufactures  in  America,  France,  Italy,  and 
Gerroanyf  you  expect  that  the  masters  in  this  country  are  to  go  on  paying  five  days* 
work  with  six  davs'  pay.  But  we  are  told  that  the  mode  of  doing  this  will  be  by 
working  the  machinenr  so  as  to  set  twelve  hours*  work  done  in  ten  hours.  I  doubt 
whether  you  can  do  that;  and  I  doubt,  also,  whether,  if  you  can,  you  will  thereby 
confer  any  advantage  upon  the  workpeople.  I  doubt  whetlier  it  is  not  for  the 
advantage  of  adult  women  and  children,  that  thev  should  continue  working  for  ' 
twelve  hours,  rather  than  finish  the  same  Quantity  of  work  in  ten  hours,  by  a  greater  * 
strain  upon  their  bodily  and  mental  faculties.  The  hon.  member  for  Leeds  (Mr. 
Beckett),  a  friend  of  the  bill,  is  forced  to  admit,  that  if  we  go  the  length  of  a  ten 
hoars  bill,  we  diay  run  the  risk  of  depriving  the  working  classes  of  the  liberal 
assistance  now  given  by  some  of  the  masters  in  providing  schoolmasters  and  medical 
sssistanee  for  their  workpeople. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  wages.  How  easy  it  is  to  speak  of  a  reduction  in 
wages !  I  wish  we  would  call  it  income.  I^et  us  call  the  wages  of  the  working  man 
bit  income;  and  let  us  call  a  reduction  of  wages  an  income  tax.  You  are  about  to 
impose  an  income  tax  upon  the  operatives,  and  not  upon  those  only  who  are  employed 
in  factories.  A  manufacturer  told  me  he  employed  1 ,500  adults  m  labour  connected 
with  hia  manufactory,  but  not  performed  within  its  walls.  This  gentleman  also  de- 
clared that  he  shouhi  be  compelled  to  call  his  workmen  together  when  this  bill  came 
ioto  operation,  and  tell  them,  "  I  am  forced  by  law  to  decrease  your  hours  of  labour 
ooe-sixth,  and  I  roust  in  my  own  defence  curtail  your  wages  one-sixth."  The  wages 
^the  annual  income  of  these  operatives — amount  probably  to  £50  or  £60  each  on 
the  average.  The  income  will  be  reduced  one-sixth — that  is  to  say,  the  operatives 
will  be  subject  to  an  Income-tax,  not  such  as  we  pay  of  3  per  cent.,  but  of  16  per 
cent.  It  has  been  said  by  a  high  authority— and  the  remark  is  pregnant  with  truth 
—that  in  prosperous  times  the  workman  shares  with  his  employer  in  the  general 
prosperity,  but  that  he  does  not  benefit  half  so  much  by  prosperity  as  he  suffers  from 
adversity.  The  owner  of  capital  can  bear  np  against  temporary  depression ;  for  he 
cao  draw  upon  the  gains  accumulated  in  the  time  of  prosperity.  It  is  not  so  with- 
him  whose  whole  capital  is  labour.  And  it  is  to  him,  already  labouring  under  dis- 
204-VouIV. 
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advantage  in  this  respect,  that  you  are  aboat  to  say,  *^  Yon  shall  not  lay  by  a  sarplas 
from  your  wages,  in  the  vigour  of  life  and  while  in  the  enjoyment  oflMalth,  to  meet 
the  evil  day  by  which  you  may  before  long  be  overtaken."    You  cannot  over-estimate 
the  importance  to  these  men  of  a  small  saving — of  the  possession  of  some  such  sum 
as  ten  or  twelve  pounds.     It  may  be  to  them  the  foundation  of  future  indepeodence. 
It  may  enable  the  father  of  a  family — imitating  the  honourable  example  of  the 
member  for  Salford  (Mr.  Brotherton) — ^to  gather  that  family  around  him  and  say, 
*^  From  these  small  guns  I  will  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fortune,  such  as  hondred« 
in   Lancashire  have  acquired  by  their  own  industry  and  integrity."     Why,  I 
myself,  could  name  at  least  ten  individuals  in  Lancashire  who,  when  I  vras  a 
boy,  were  earning  only  25$,  or  SOs.  a  week,  and  each  of  whom  is  now  worth, 
it  may  be,  from  £50,000  to  £100,000.     Bnt  who  is  to  answer   for  the  result, 
if  you  paralyse  the  efforts  of  such  men  by  your  legislation— if  yon  fetter  their 
industry,   and  restrict    their  hours  of  labour,  and    by  preventing    them  from 
profiting  by  the  time  of  prosperity,  drive  them,  when  the  hour  of  adTersity  dall 
come,  to  the  poor  law  for  a  maintenance?    Will  not  the  labooring  msB  go  to  a 
country  in  which  no  such  restrictions  do  prevail  ?    Will  he  not  soon  ask  the  price 
of  a  third-class  fare  to  Dover,  and  transfer  his  skill  and  the  vigour  of  bis  English 
character  to  some  place  where  he  could  use  them  without  restraint  ?    The  amouot 
of  weekly  earnings  is  the  great  point  on  which  the  happiness  and  independenoe  of  a 
working  man*s  family  turns.    I  have  here  a  book  containing  statements  whieb  have 
struck  me  forcibly,  and  which  give  an  account  of  the  appropriation  of  the  vraiges  of 
two  families.     In  the  first  family  the  number  of  persons  is  nine,  and  the  vragea  are 
18^.;  in  the  second  the  number  is  seven,  and  the  wages  are  d#.     This  is  the  way 
in  which  the  weekly  income  is  appropriated :  In  the  first  family  the  income  of  16j: 
per  week  is  laid  out  as  follows: — Bread,  \Qt.6d,;  house-rent,  1<. ;  vrashin^,  li:; 
and  fire,  Is, ;  making  ld«.  6d. ;  this  leaves  for  clothing,  tea,  sugar,  and  meat,  4«  6d. 
extra.     In  the  family  of  seven  persons,  having  9«.  per  week,  the  payments  are,  for 
bread,  6m.  6d,;  rent,  Is,;  fire,  Is.;  washing,  9d,;  making  8«.  Sd,;  there  is  left  fcc 
ciothing,  for  tea,  sugar,  and  meat,  not  4».  6(/.,  but  9d.  only !  Thus  every  shilliag 
cut  off  from  the  income  of  such  a  family  is  attended  vrith  great  diminution  In  their 
comforts.     Intelligent  men  are  asked  in  the  volume  before  me  how  it  is  possible  for 
a  labouring  man  to  maintain  a  family  of  four  or  fLwe  children  upon  10#.  a  week? 
The  question  is  put  to  clergymen  and  to  persons  engaged  in  wicnltore,  and  hef« 
are  the  answers — Mr.  Huztable,  a  great  agriculturist,  being  asked  how  a  lalxmring 
man  maintains  a  wife  and  four  or  five  children  upon  10s.  a  week,  says  that  is  a 
problem  he  cannot  solve  bv  any  calculation,  and  that  all  attempts  to  solve  it,  so  far 
as  he  has  seen,  are  entire  failures.     The  next  person  who  is  asaed,  says  he  eanoot 
answer  the  question ;  that  he  was  altogether  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it  was  done. 
and  that  he  was  never  satisfied  with  the  explanation  he  received  from  labourers' 
wives  upon  this  point.    Let  us  refieet,  then,  what  may  be  the  consequence  of  redu- 
cing still  further  the  wages  of  labour.    [Interruption.]  I  beg  pardon  of  the  House 
for  not  having  fulfilled  my  promise ;  but  I  have  been  \A  on  far  beyond  my  intentions 
by  the  importance  of  the  subject.     Sir,  I  will  now  conclude  by  repeating,  that  if  I 
oppose  this  bill,  it  is  not  because  I  do  not  sympathize  with  the  attempt  to  improve 
and  to  elevate  the  working  classes  in  the  scale  of  society,  but  because  I  betieve  thst 
an  unwise  interference  with  labour  will  undermine  the  great  sources  of  oar  national 
wealth,  and  will  also  restrict  and  fetter  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  and  independence 
of  the  working  classes.     It  is  on  these  grounds  that,  acknowledging,  as  I  folly  d<^. 
the  special  claims  which  those  classes  have  upon  my  sympathy  sod  support,  I 
must  give  a  vote  in  opposition  to  their  wishes,  but  in  &vour  of  their  real  and  pcr> 
manent  welfare. 
Amendment  negatived,  and  the  House  adjourned. 
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The  House  in  committee  on  the  Public  Works  (Ireland). 
At  the  conclusion  of  an  explanatory  speech  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchcqoer 
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the  following  motion  was  pot : — "  That  the  commissioners  of  her  Migesty^s  treasnry 
be  authorized  to  direct  advances  to  be  made  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  commissioners  for  the  issue  of  loans 
for  public  works  and  fisheries,  &c.,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  £620,000  in  the 
whole,  to  be  b^  them  advanced  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  making  the  follow- 
ing railways  \n  Ireland,  viz. : — ^The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway ;  the 
Waterford  and  Kilkenny  Railway;  and  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway." 

SiB  RoBBST  Pbbl  :  Sir,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  discussions  that  have  taken 
plaee  upon  measures  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  the  last  wish  I 
have  had  was  to  throw  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  her  Majesty's  ministers.  I  have 
been  fully  sensible  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  they  have  had  to  encounter.  I  am 
fully  conscious  of  the  extreme  difficulty  there  is  in  forming  any  sound  judgment  as 
to  the  measures  that  are  best  adapted  to  meet  the  present  crisis — how  easy  it  is  to 
err,  with  the  best  intentions,  and  how  indulgent  all  of  us  ought  to  bo,  considering  the 
magnitude  of  this  crisis,  and  the  g^reatness  of  the  task  to  he  undertaken.  Sir,  it  is 
then  with  Tery  great  reluctance  that  even  now  I  express  my  dissent  from  the  course 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  proposes  to  pursue 
in  respect  to  this  vote.  I  differed.  Sir,  from  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Lynn 
some  weeks  since,  when  he  proposed  his  measure  for  the  encouragement  of  railway 
enterprises  in  Ireland.  The  measure  of  the  noble  lord  was,  however,  free  from  some 
of  those  objections  which  I  think  apply  very  forcibly  to  the  measure  before  us  now. 
The  noble  lord's  proposition  was  a  general  and  impartial  measure,  giving  facilities 
without  any  distinction  to  all  railway  enterprise  in  Ireland.  Sir,  I  think  our  objec- 
tions are  as  applicable  to  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  if  we  regard  it  either  as  a  motion  involving  a  principle  in  itself  in- 
deOnite — namely,  as  applying  to  all  railways  which  fulfil  the  conditions  which  these 
three  railways  particularly  referred  to  have  fulfilled;  or  if  we  view  the  proposal  as 
exhibiting  partiality  in  selecting  three  particular  railways,  and  giving  some  of  the 
public  money  for  their  encouragement  alone,  excluding  at  the  same  time  all  other 
railways  that  may  hereafter  entitle  themselves  to  the  same  encouragement  by  the 
performance  of  the  same  conditions.  Now  that  which  makes  me  hesitate  in  giving 
a  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  this — that,  in  1844, 1  thought 
it  my  duty  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  make  a  proposition  to  that  railway 
company,  which  I  must  say  had  first  set  the  example  in  Ireland,  of  great  personal 
exertions  and  great  enterprise.  I  did.  Sir,  in  the  year  1844,  make  such  a  proposi- 
tion to  that  particular  railway,  as  to  iustify  them  in  the  expectation,  that  if  they 
completed  a  portion  of  their  line  by  their  own  exertions — if  they  opened  it  to  the 
public,  and  thus  entitled  themselves  to  give  full  and  ample  security  to  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  treasury  would  be  willing  to  receive  favourably  any  applications  on 
their  part  to  the  government  for  assistance.  But  that  railway  company  declined  to 
accept  the  aid  of  the  government,  as  they  thought  they  could  borrow  money  under 
more  favourable  circumstances.  And,  therefore,  finding  now  that  other  railway 
companies  must  borrow  money,  paying  8  per  cent,  on  the  principal  advanced — hav- 
ing declined  the  ofibr  of  the  government  when  the  money  could  have  been  advanced 
without  material  loss — I  do  not  think  it  right,  Sir,  that  this  particular  railway  com- 
pany should  now  come  to  the  government,  at  a  time  when  the  interest  has  advanced 
to  8  per  cent.,  and  ask  them  to  fulfil  their  original  ofier.  Then  with  respect  to  the 
two  other  railway  companies  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proposes  loans. 
^Vhat  is  the  principle  involved  in  respect  to  them  ?  Although  the  sums  proposed 
to  be  advanced  to  them  may  not  amount  to  more  than  £100,000,  yet  still  I  think 
timt  there  are  evil  consequences  to  be  dreaded  from  selecting  two  railways  in 
particular  for  government  aid,  unless  we  are  prepared — if  other  railways  fulfil  the 
&^e  conditions  which  these  two  have  complied  with — to  expend  the  same  amount 
of  money  in  their  favour.  But  the  obiection  which  weighs  with  me  especially,  is 
the  particular  moment  that  has  been  selected  for  bringing  forward  this  [)roposition. 
ImuBt  say  that  I  concur  in  opinion  with  my  hon.  friend  near  me  in  thinking  that 
^is  is  a  time  of  peculiar  and  special  embarrassment.  We  are  aware,  Sir,  that  the 
Bank  of  England  nas  thought  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  amount  of  her  securities  by 
^000,000.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  sudden  reduction  in  the  public  securities  has 
^  materially  to  the  present  panic.    I  think,  however,  that  this  panic  is  entirely 
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QDJustiiied  by  any  real  cause.  But  still,  it  is  important  to  remember,  that  sioca  tbe 
proposal  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Lyno  was  made  to  this  House,  excheqoer- 
bills  have  been  hoTeriog  between  a  premium  and  a  discount.  *  Since  that  motioo  wu 
made,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  interest  of  excheqaer-bills.  Nov,  ootwitb- 
standing  that  increase  in  the  exchequer-bilb,  within  the  last  two  or  three  days  tbcy 
have  varied  between  28.  and  lOs.  discount.  The  loan,  too,  which  the  right  boo. 
gentleman  has  so  recently  obtained,  is  at  present  at  a  discount  of  3  per  cent  Are 
those  persons  to  be  subjected  to  loss  who  were  willing  to  come  forward  and  aid  tbe 
government — ^for  a  profitable  return  to  themselves,  it  may  be  urged — but  still  thev 
were  willing  to  come  forward  and  aid  the  State?  It  is  ratiier  hard  upon  tbcm  to 
subject  them,  without  previous  notice,  to  a  loss.  I  believe  it  is  highly  neeesnry  that 
the  government  should  receive  general  confidence  with  respect  to  the  partiettlir 
measures  they  propose  for  arresting  the  famioe  in  Ireland.  It  may  be  said  tbtt  m 
respect  to  these  railways  there  is  made  out  a  special  case  for  government  assistanee, 
which  is  peculiarly  called  for  in  the  present  awful  emergency  in  IreUad.  Bat 
against  that  argument  I  urge  this  objection — ^that  the  labour  to  be  given  on  these 
railways  is  not  an  effectual  mode  of  relieving  the  distress  that  prevaik.  I  thoagbt, 
in  the  first  ]riaoe,  it  was  admitted  that  the  true  policy  of  railway  contractors,  ereo 
if  the  State  lends  its  aid  to  thorn,  is  to  employ  the  best  skilled  labour  that  can  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  bring  from  a  distanoe 
the  father  of  a  family,  from  Connaught  to  Munster;  and  I  thought  that  it  wag 
generally  admitted  that  the  labour  employed  on  railways  was  not  the  most  efficsdous 
mode  of  relieving  the  distress.  This  objection  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the 
proposal  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  on  that  sccouot 
that  I  dissent  from  the  proposal,  as  on  account  of  the  present  |>eculiar  cri^  of  tbe 
country.  It  was  of  importance  to  IreUnd,  as  well  as  to  the  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
to  maintain  the  public  credit.  I  am,  therefore,  sorry  that  the  right  hon.  gentleoui 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  make  this  proposal  Desirous  as  I  am  to  give  my  siif  • 
port  to  the  present  government  during  this  crisis,  and  do  all  I  can  to  maintain  pnb-ie 
credit,  I  do  find  it  impossible  to  give  my  vote  in  favour  of  the  present  propo«ittoo. 
I  did  venture  to  intimate  an  opinion  asamst  the  policy  of  the  measure  proposed  fiv 
the  culture  of  waste  lunds  in  Ireland.  I  told  the  noble  lord  that  be  would  find 
greater  difflcuUies  than  he  anticipated  in  attempting  to  deal  with  this  qoestioD. 
The  announcement  made  this  niglit  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  chanedlorof 
tbe  exchequer  has  rather  confirmed  me  in  the  impression  I  entertained.  Per- 
haps  the  right  hon.  gentleman  may  use  the  specious  and  captivating  trga- 
ment — namely,  *^We  have  given  £8,000,000  for  the  relief  of  Ireland.  I 
will  not  say  anything  now  of  the  public  works.  The  soup-kitchens  will  nocco»( 
as  much  money  as  we  supposed ;  let  me  then  spend  a  portion  of  the  public  moMt 
upon  the  Irish  railways."  Now,  I  confess  I  always  hear  such  an  a^ument  with 
the  greatest  suspicion.  If  you  have  this  money  to  spare,  then,  I  say,  it  is  joar 
duty  to  increase  the  balance*in  the  exchequer;  and  to  dispense  with  the  oeeessttTuf 
asking  assistance  from  the  Bank  of  England.  Nothing  can  be  more  dai^erous  tLa 
an  argument  like  this— namely,  **  I  have  got  j£8,(X)0,000  for  Ireland.  There  are 
not  as  many  demands  to  meet  as  I  expected  ;  liierefore,  I  need  be  less  eeooomioi 
than  I  otherwise  must  have  been.  I  expect,  then,  that  the  House  of  Commons  vill 
listen  to  this  application  for  a  loan  of  £6*20,000  on  behalf  of  Irish  railways.**  It  >s 
because  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  willing  to  give  way — ^because  they  bate 
been  liberal — it  is  on  that  very  account  that  it  is  more  incumbent  on  von  to  appl/ 
every  saving  you  have,  not  to  another  species  of  expenditure,  but  to  dimiQiah  the 
public  liabilities.  I  do  not  blame  the  right  hon.  gentleman  for  withdrawing  the 
Waste  Lands  Bill,  if  he  foimd  that  from  unexpected  difficulties  he  was  nnabk  to 
bring  it  forward  in  such  a  shape  as  to  entitle  him  to  support ;  on  the  contrary.  I 
think  he  acted  a  manly  part  in  taking  that  course.  It  is  on  other  gronnda  tl^t  1 
object  to  the  present  measure.  I  think  that  if  you  give  any  advance  of  this  kind, 
it  should  be  an  advance  in  which  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  shore, 
g^iving  the  same  security  for  repavment ;  and  I  must  object  to  any  grant  frooi  which 
Scotland  and  England  are  excluded.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can* withhold  ike  sase 
assistance  from  the  proprietors  of  Scotch  railways,  who  are  making  great  eiertitHts, 
and  whoae  works  are  carried  on  in  a  country  suflering  under  great  distccts.    But 
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tbe  proprietor;  of  this  soathern  Irish  railway  will  not  have  us  think  that  thej  are 
dependent  solely  on  Irish  capitalists,  but  tell  us  that  a  large  proportion  of  *tbeir 
shares  are  in  the  hands  of  great  English  capitalists.  Now,  if  this  be  the  fact— if 
tills  Dublin  and  Cashel  Railway  does  really  belong,  not  to  these  destitute  share- 
holders, on  whom  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  so  severe  on  a  late  occasion,  but  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  behind  me — [Mr.  Hndson  made  a  gesture  of  dissent.]  I 
know  the  right  hon.  gentleman  always  disclaims  having  a  share  in  any  Irish  railway; 
hot  if  it  belongs  tu  men  like  the  right  hon.  gentleman — sagacious  men,  men  of  sub^ 
stsDce,  not  resident  in  Ireland,  but  good  speculators  with  a  view  to  gain— if  these 
ve  tbe  men  who  hold  the  chief  shares  in  this  railway  company,  upon  what  possible 
groQod  do  yon  propose  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  borrow  money  at  five  per 
cent,  when  all  the  world  besides  are  paying  eight  ?  Upon  these  grounds,  though 
Dot  without  reluctance,  I  must  record  my  vote  against  this  proposition.  With 
respect  to  another  proposition  brought  under  discussion,  that  of  the  currency,  I 
think  I  could  have  resisted  the  temptation  of  a  single  member  for  Birmingham ;  but 
the  spur  in  each  flank  is  too  much  for  me.  I  thimc  this  a  very  inappropriate  occa- 
tion  for  a  general  debate  on  the  currency  and  monetary  system.  [Mr.  Spooner :  I 
did  not  begin  it]  No,  but  the  hon.  member  sanctioned  it  by  following  the  example 
set  by  others ;  besides,  he  is  a  high  authority,  and  represents  a  constituency  having 
the  strongest  feeling  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  provoked  into  a  g^nend 
discussion,  but  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  preserve  an  entire  silence.  The  hon. 
member  made  me  a  sort  of  promise  that,  if  I  would  tell  him  what  a  pound  was  at 
tbe  time  of  the  Conquest,  he  would  tell  me  what  he,  or  any  other  banker  means, 
vhen  he  issnes  a  note  to  tbe  public,  and  says,  ^^  I  promise  to  pay  £5,**  I  ask  him 
what  are  the  £5  which  you  promise  to  pay  ?  It  seems  a  simple  question,  particularly 
for  a  banker;  but  he  says  I  am  an  insidious  man,  and  he  cannot  trust  himself  to 
answer  me.  A  pound  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest — and  various  other  times  since 
the  Conquest — I  can  tell  the  hon.  gentleman,  may  have  varied  in  the  quantity  of 
roetal;  but  it  always  meant  this,  a  definite  quantity  of  the  precious  metals.  Originally 
it  was  a  pound  in  weight,  from  which,  I  presume,  it  took  its  denomination.  There 
may  have  been  a  silver  standard  and  a  gold  standard,  and  the  coinage  may  have  been 
defective  and  worn.  I  know  there  are  advocates  of  a  worn  coinage  as  well  as  of  £1 
notes ;  but  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  policy  and  intention  of  the  law  has 
always  been  that  the  standard  of  value  should  be  a  given  weight  of  the  precious 
metals.  The  hon.  member  says  that  if  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  asked  what  a  pound  meant, 
uid  had  attempted  to  have  given  an  answer,  in  1797,  the  consequence  would  have 
been  that  this  country  would  have  been  lowered  in  the  scale  of  nations ;  and,  to  cap 
tlie  climax,  I  should  not  be  sitting  where  I  am.  I  am  satbfied,  however,  that  if 
anybody  had  asked  Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  proposed  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  ^*Isit 
your  intention  to  establish  an  inconvertible  paper  currency?'*  bis  answer  would 
have  been,  "  God  forbid  !**  The  restriction  placed  on  the  bank  in  1797,  was  never 
intended  to  continue  beyond  the  war ;  but  see  the  evil  of  a  first  departure  from  pria- 
ciple.  That  the  glories  of  that  war  were  owing  to  the  issue  of  inconvertible 
paper,  1  will  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  this  I  will  undertake  to  say,  that  the  aocial 
condition  of  the  country  was  most  materially  impaired  by  it ;  and  I  can  tell  the  hon. 
member  that  the  class  which  suffered  most  from  it,  was  that  class  which  receives  the 
*ages  of  hibour.  [Mr.  Spooner:  No.]  Not  the  class  which  receives  the  wages  of 
labonr  I  Why,  I  could  prove  most  decidedly  to  the  hon.  member,  that  while  the 
vages  of  labour  nominally  remained  the  same,  their  command  of  the  necessaries  of 
hfe  was  greatly  reduced.  But  my  hon.  friend  confesses  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
glories  of  the  war,  the  currency  before  1819  was  most  imperfect.  In  what  respect? 
It  was  inconvertible.  What  course  would  my  hon.  friend  then  have  taken  in  1819  ? 
The  boo.  member  referred  to  a  letter  of  mine  to  the  inhabitants  of  Elbing,  declaring 
that  tbe  value  of  paper  money  should  be  equivalent  to  that  of  coin ;  and  I  believe 
^  has  correctly  represented  the  sentiments  expressed  by  me  on  that  occasion. 
"  Equivalent  in  value  to  coin ! "  exclaims  my  hon.  friend  triumphantly,  '*  why  I  will 
prove  to  you  that  at  eight  difierent  periods  the  rate  of  interest  has  varied.**  Was 
there  ever  such  an  argument  heard  as  to  assert  that,  because  the  rate  of  interest 
^ed  at  eight  different  times^he  intrinsic  value  of  money  varied  also  ?  I  quite 
Bodentand  my  hon.  friend  arguing  that,  in  1819,  it  was  unwise  to  restore  thegoid 
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standard.    My  hon.  friend  must  say,  that  the  debt  diirifig  the  war  was  contracted  m 
paper,  and  that  paper  is  not  an  equivalent  for  gold,  although  nomiDaUv  it  profe&s^! 
to  be  so ;  and  that,  therefore,  when  you  made  the  arrangement  of  Uie  correocy, 
you  ought  to  have  adopted  as  a  standard,  not  gold  at  £3 :  17 :  10|  an  ounce. 
but  gold  at  £5    an   ounce,  or   something  or  other,   which,  according  to  mv 
hon.  friend,  might  represent  the  depreciation  of  paper  which  took  place  durioj: 
the  war.    That  argument  I  understand  ;   but,  witli  the  exceptioa  of  peeaoiarr 
engagements,  it  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference,  provided  you  pay  your  proob- 
sury  notes  in  coin,  whether  you  adopt  the  gold  standard  of  j£3 :  17 :  10|  an  oimce. 
or  £4;  and  it  would  be  no  relief  to  the  present  difficulties — it  would  be  no  relief  t-t 
the  embarrassments  under  which  commerce  is  labouring— if  the  standard  were  £4 
or  £S  instead  of  £3 :  17 :  10^.   Foreigners  would  know  the  Talue  of  your  earreocj, 
and  would  make  a  deduction.    You  may  debase  coin  as  you  please  for  tbe  poymea: 
of  internal  debts ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  to  the  pressure  on  the  bank 
in  a  time  of  commercial  difficulty,  provided  you  have,  instead  of  an  ineonvertib^ 
paper  currency,  an  obligation,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  pay  in  coin  the  boUer  of 
the  note  which  promises  to  pay.     Would  my  hon.  friend  now  undertake  to  reiiie 
the  arrangement  of  1819  ?  because  that  is  the  question.  If  he  would  ootdo  that,sfri 
deprecate  an  inconvertiblecurrency,  my  hon.  friend  has  no  remedy  whatever  to  propose. 
If,  indeed,  you  will  issue  £1  notes,  and  will  encourage  the  export  of  your  gold  ctrenk- 
tion,  that  for  a  time  will  give  some  relief;  but  if  you  maintain  convertible  paper,  uA 
are  not  prepared  to  revise  all  the  transactions — not  only  those  which  preceded  1819,but 
the  countless  mass  of  transactions  which  have  taken  place  since  1819— no  propa^l 
which  mv  hon.  friend  made  or  hinted  at  to-night  will  have  the  slightest  effect  in 
diminishmg  such  difficulties.     Every  transfer  which  has  taken  place  in  thefuofi* 
since  1819 — the  purchase  of  funded  property — ^Is  paid  for  according  to  the  appre- 
ciated currency ;  and  every  man  who  has  bought  an  estate,  or  made  a  mortgsge,  bis 
acted  on  the  same  basis.    The  transaction  since  1819  infinitely  exceed  in  value  ar. J 
amount  those  before  1819 :  and  is  it  possible  that  the  most  strenuous  opponent  if 
the  propriety  of  the  arrangement  of  1819  can  now  advise  us  to  a  totally  coDtrirT 
adjustment  of  all  tbe  money  transactions  ?  With  respect  to  the  bill  of  1844,  my  hoc 
friend  admits  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  standard  of  1819,  the  IhII  of  1844  vif 
necessary.     lie  has  not  a  fault  to  find  with  the  act  of  1844,  unless  you  are  prepirtd 
to  supersede  the  arrangement  of  1819.     The  object  of  the  act  of  1844  has  bees 
completely  misunderstood.    The  main  object  of  that  act  was  to  secure  tbe  coorer- 
tibility  of  paper  into  gold.    Another  object  was  to  have  such  a  currency  as  sfatiolfl 
ensure  to  the  holder  of  paper  a  full  equivalent  for  the  nominal  value;   and,  C 
the  same  time,  not  to  restrict  the  ordinary  operations  of  oommeroe  in  this  great 
country.     My  firm  belief  is,  that  the  act  of  1844  has  imposed  no  such  restrictiox 
It  is  a  perfectly  erroneous  view  of  the  act  of  1844  to  say  that  it  contains  some  lel^ 
acting  principle,  and  relieves  the  Bank  of  England  from  all  responsibility.    I  totslir 
deny  the  right  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  relief  from  reponsibility  in  csnyii*^ 
out  the  act  of  1844.     The  issue  department  works  itself.     That  is  quite  cktr; 
there  is  a  self-acting  principle  there.    The  amount  of  notes  issued  from  the  issud 
department  of  the  bank  is  governed  by  law,  and  in  that  respect  the  bank  bas  no  discrej 
tion ;  but  the  bank  has  a  discretion  to  exercise  in  the  banking  deparfmenL    Tm 
bank  is  responsible  for  the  general  superintendence  of  the  monetary  ooooems  of  thi* 
country ;  the  bank  has  the  power,  by  foresight  and  caution,  of  preventing  nltimdti 
embarrassment;  the  bank  has  the  power  of  unduly  increasing  the  circulation,  sod  « 
unduly  restricting  it ;  and  I  do  understand  that  the  bank  reoogntsed  the  principi^ 
upon  which  the  act  of  1844  was  founded,  and  acknowledged  the  obligation  to  cooduc^ 
its  concerns  with  some  reference  to  the  exchanges.    The  bank  directors  require  ocj 
testimonv  from  me  of  their  high  honour.     I  never  can  speak  of  the  Bank  of  EogUD  \ 
without  Wring  my  testimony  to  the  honour  of  those  concerned.    I  speak  ot  r^ 
conduct  of  the  bank  with  great  hesitation ;   but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  so  ul 
from  thinking  anything  which  is  now  occurring  to  be  an  impeachment  of  the  act^! 
1844 — I  say  that  both  the  time  of  prosperity  and  this  present  time  of  adfervity 
convince  me  that  the  principles  of  that  act  are  founded  m  sound  policy,  and  thai 
they  ought  to  be,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  strictly  maintained  on  that  account;  i^i 
^hat  as  to  the  present  difficulty  in  which  the  commercial  world  is  placed,  the  H^  ' 
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obaervaoce  of  the  general  principles  on  which  that  act  is  founded  would  have  pre- 
vented it.    The  act  of  1844  never  professed  to  teach  the  people  of  this  country — at 
least  Dot  to  inculcate  upon    them   as  a  duty—the  necessity  of  caution ;    and  I 
moat  say,  that  I  think  there  has  been,  on  the  part  of  almost  all  the  community, 
a  great  disregard  of  indications  of  danger  which  have  been  perfectly  legible 
since   the  month  of   August^   1846,  when    there  was    the  notoriety  of  a  great 
failure  in   the   harvest,  and   the   perfect   assurance  that  an   unusufd  and  almost 
unprecedented  quantity  of   food    would    be  required,  not    to    be    provided    for 
by  the  ordinary  operations  of  commerce— those  ordinary  operations  being  themselves 
impeded  by  circumstances  which  have  been  referred  to,  viz.,  the  enormous  amount 
of  capital  devoted  to  railways — ^laying,  it  is  true,  the  foundation  of  prosperity,  but 
acconapanied  with  these  disadvantages.     Everybody  has  been  desirous  of  a  share 
in  the  profit  of  railways.     I  think  it  most  important  that  the  capital  of  the  country 
should  rather  be  employed  in  railways  than  in  foreign  speculations;  but  still  it  has 
a  tendency  to  derange  commercial  transactions.     What  is  now  the  fact  ?    Why,  the 
community  have  become  all  borrowers,  and  have  not  been,- 1  think,  sufficiently  atten- 
tive to  the  signs  of  the  times.    Allow  me  also  to  say,  with  all  deference  and  respect 
to  the  bank,  that  I  tiiink  the  bank  also  was  unmindful  of  the  signs  of  the  times. 
The  bank,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  in  the  month  of  January,  was  exposed  to  a 
drain  from  the  continent  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twelve  months.    It  was  the 
special  duty  of  the  bank,  as  superintending  the  monetary  concerns  of  the  country, 
to  make  early  provision  for  the  danger.    I  cannot  understand  why  the  bank  should 
not  have  raised  the  rate  of  discount ;  and  I  totally  differ  from  the  hon.  gentleman 
as  to  its  beine  the  duty  of  the  bank  to  put  out  as  much  money  as  they  can.  I  should 
be  ezcee4in^y  sorry  if  that  were  the  principle  on  which  the  bank  acted.    If  the 
bank  may  at  all  times  issue  large  sums  on  discount,  charging  only  2  or  3  per  cent., 
what  does. the  bank  do?     It  draws  from  the  money-broker  and  discount  houses; 
it  attracts  to  itself  a  great  portion  of  their  valuable  custom.     They  are  induced  to 
di*al  with  the  bank  from  their  respect  for  the  concern,  and  its  undoubted  credit'; 
but  they  establish  a  claim  on  the  bank  ;    and  you  cannot  draw  from  ^reat  houses 
their  commerce  without  preferring  a  claim  for  accommodation  from  the  bank.     If 
the  bank  were  suddenly  to  turn  round  and  refuse  that  accommodation,  it  would 
appear  to  act  with  great  harshness,  and  in  a  manner  opposed  to  the  true  interests 
of  its  proprietors.    But,  as  I  said  before,  the  bank  is  not  relieved  from  the  peculiar 
obligation  imposed  upon  it.     The  bank  would  be  ofiended  with  any  one  who  should 
say  that  it  might  remain  as  indiflTerent  as  a  private  bank  to  the  state  of  the  currency, 
and  that  it  had  no  right  to  exercise  any  influence  over  the  monetary  affairs  of  the 
country.     As  far  as  I  can  judg^,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  have  been  much 
better  if   the  bank  had  raised  the  rate  of  discount  in  January  last  to  5  per 
cent.,  or  to  6  per  cent.,  or  to  any  other  amount  which  the  necessity  of  the  case 
might  haye  required,  rather  than  impose  any  arbitrary  restrictions  on  the  date  of 
bills.    I  believe  that,  with  a  timely  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  bank — such  as 
would  have  been  fairly  justified  by  the  indications  of  the  times — the  difficulties  which 
bave  since  arisen,  would  have  been,  if  not  altogether  prevented,  at  least  very  mate- 
nally  diminished.  The  bank  may  have  a  statement  to  make  which  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient justification  of  the  course  it  has  pursued;  hut,  speaking  from  the  information 
I  now  possess,  I  must  say,  with  all  respect  for  the  bank  authorities,  that  jtheir 
continuing  their  rate  of  discount  for  several  weeks  at  4  per  cent.,  with  a  great  and 
uninterrupted  drain  of  gold  taking  place — I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  was 
a  wiie  eoune;  and  I  believe  that  it  has  precipitated,  and  indeed  that  it  has  been 
the  chief  cause  of,  the  embarrassment  of  the  last  few  weeks.    If  vou  are  to  have  a 
bsnk  for  regulating  your  monetaiy  affairs,  you  must  be  prepared  for  relaxations  and 
fluctuations  in  its  transactions,     it  is  quite  evident  that  no  monetary  regulations, 
that  no  act  imposing  restrictions  on  banks  of  issue,  will  prevent  the  natural  consc- 
queoces  of  excitement  and  speculation ;  and  unless  our  banks  made  timely  provision 
T-uoless  they  disregard  clamour — unless  they  take  early  precautions — depend  upon 
It,  if  your  currency  be  convertible,  the  necessity  for  restrictions  will  return  in  an 
aggravated  form,  increasing  the  difficulties  under  which  all  classes  of  the  community 
labour.    That  is  inevitable.     Sir,  I  may  be  supposed  to  speak  with  a  natural  prepos- 
*«ttioQ  in  favour  of  the  bill  of  which  I  was  the  immediate  author ;   but  I  can  sajr 
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wilk  perfect  truth,  that  if  I  thought  that  any  meddling  with  that  hill — that  any 
relaxation  of  the  hill — would  be  any  real  remedy  for  the  preseot  embarrasameot,  or 
any  effectual  cure  for  the  present  panic,  no  paternal  r^ard  for  that  biU  woaM  prerent 
me  for  one  moment  from  advising  its  relaxation.  But  my  firm  belief  is,  that  nordirf 
would  be  derived  from  any  meddling  with  that  act.  Your  exchanges  would  not  hear 
any  great  increase  of  your  paper  currency.  You  have  now  £9,000,000  or  XiO,OOO,0O0 
of  gold ;  you  are  at  all  events  free  from  that  which  you  had  at  former  periods  of 
commercial  embarrassment — ^you  are  free  from  any  internal  panic  as  to  the  colveiicy 
of  the  bank.  Take  care  that,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  present  difficulties  by  an  io- 
crease  of  paper,  and  an  advance  of  exchequer-bills,  or  by  permitting  the  bank  to  issoe 
£16,000,000  instead  of  £14,000,000  on  securities — ^take  care  that  yoa  do  not  incur 
the  further  dangers  of  depreciating  your  currency  and  causing  a  demand  to  be  vnAt 
on  the  bank,  not  in  consec^uence  of  any  import  of  food,  but  in  eooseqaenee  of  the 
discredit  of  the  bank.  Sir,  it  it  be  true  that  the  present  state  of  trade — I  mean  of  cour^ 
speculative  trade— is  satisfactory;  if  it  be  true  that  the  bank  b  perfectly  solvent,  tod 
that  the  value  of^our  paper  currency  is  fully  maintained — ^if  it  be  true  that  the  wages 
of  labour  are  paid  in  a  medium  which  ensure  to  the  holder  a  full  equivalent  in  artides 
of  subsistence  for  his  labour — I  do  earnestly  entreat  the  House  not  to  be  tempted  br 
any  hope  of  solving  present  difficulties  to  encounter  the  infinitely  greater  danger  than 
any  now  existing,  which  you  must  incur  if  you  so  depreciate  your  currency  that 
the  bauk  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  the  payment  of  its  paper  in  gold,  as  it  professe 
to  maintain  it.  I  do  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  not  again  expose  yourselves  to  ill 
those  evils  from  which  you  have  escaped  since  1819,  with  so  much  pain  and  sn&r- 
ing,  and  which  you  cannot  again  encounter  without  shaking  the  fbuodmtions  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  greatly  lowering  the  condition  of  all  daases  of  the 
people. 

The  committee  divided :  Ayes,  208 ;  Noes,  75 ;  majority,  133.    ResolutiaD  agreed 
to,  and  the  House  resumed. 


COLONISATION. 
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The  Earl  of  Lincoln  rose,  and  submitted  the  following  motion  to  the  Hoow:~ 
***  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  praying  that  she  will  take 
into  her  most  g^racious  consideration  the  means  by  which  colonisation  may  be  made 
subsidiary  to  other  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  social  condition  of  Ireland; 
and  by  which,  consistently  with  full  r^rd  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies  them- 
selves, the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  those  who  emigrate  may  be  eflbetaalij 
promoted." 

StB  RoBEBT  Pbbl:  Sir,  I  think  the  House  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  whatever 
arguments  could  be  adduced  agunst  the  proposition  of  my  noble  friend,  have  been 
brought  forward  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  (Mr.  Venos 
Smith).  He  is  a  gentleman  of  great  acuteness,  g^at  ability,  great  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  great  power  of  stating  his  views.  He  has  the  i^vantage  of  bariog 
served  in  the  colonial  office,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  details  of  this 
subject;  and  he  possesses  the  other  important  advantage  of  rethnement  from  office, 
thus  being  possessed  of  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  Question  maturely— u 
opportunity  which  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  various  details  of  office  cannot 
command.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  having  an  active  mind,  official  experience, 
and  the  inestimable  advantage  of  leisure,  has  been  enabled  to  consider  this  subject 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  supposed  that  be  has  brought  forward 
against  the  proposition  of  my  noble  friend  the  most  forcible  arguments.  I  now 
propose  to  review  the  arguments  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  adduced;  and  I 
take  first  in  order,  that  which  he  has  urged  against  those  who  in  opposition  take  op 
the  subject  of  colonisation.  He  says,  that  those  who  are  in  opposition,  are  alwavs 
ready  to  take  up  the  Question,  and  call  it  colonisation;  but  the  moment  they  take 
office,  they  immediately  see  man^  good  reasons  against  colonisation,  and  the  qoestioo 
in  their  hands  dwindles  into  emigration — ^that  all  the  grand  hopes  of  colonisatioo 
held  out  by  the  plans  of  those  in  opposition,  dwindle  into  the  amaU  realltieB  of  eoi- 
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gration  when  they  get  into  office.  What,  I  ask,  is  the  reason  of  this?  Is  not  one 
reason,  that  the  duties  of  office  are  now  so  hurdened  with  details,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  thoee  who  have  to  consider  those  details,  to  make  sufficient  inquiries  into  the 
subject  to  enable  them  to  brine  forward  an  efficient  measure  ?  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  has  stated,  that  Lord  Howick  proposed  one,  and  that  the  judge-advocate 
proposed  another;  that  all  their  speeches  were  in  favour  of  colonisation  when  they 
were  not  in  office,  but  that  when  they  obtained  office  they  abandoned  their  schemes, 
and  allowed  them  to  dwindle  into  emigration  plans.  If  that  be  so,  then,  I  ask,  is  it 
not  time  to  adopt  some  other  course?  Is  it  not  time  to  see  whether  or  not  some 
plan  might  not  be  adopted  which  would  be  practicable,  if  the  magnificent  plans  of 
those  who  are  in  opposition  are  found  to  be  impracticable  by  those  in  office?  If 
that  be  so,  is  it  not  time  that  we  should  adopt  some  alternative  such  as  my  noble 
friend  suggests,  between  the  large  promises  of  the  opposition,  and  the  small  pro- 
positions of  the  government?  The  argument  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is,  in  fact, 
the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  another  and  a  better  system, 
than  that  which  now  prevails.  Well,  what  is  his  second  argrument?  It  is  this : 
He  says,  that  at  present  we  conduct  our  emigration  badly;  that  we  leave  it  to 
individuals;  that  those  individuals  go  without  proper  concert  to  other  countries ; 
and  that  they  go  without  any  plan  such  as  they  formerly  had  when  persons  of  taleot 
went  out,  and  surrounded  themselves  with  their  dependants  and  friends,  and  es- 
tablished themselves  in  difierent  colonies.  That,  he  says,  was  the  plan  which  was 
adopted  in  ancient  times;  and,  if  it  were  so,  does  it  not  establish  a  sufficient  ground 
for  an  inquiry,  whether  we  should  not  adopt  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  better 
constituted  system  of  emimtion  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  there  are 
many  grievances  connected  with  our  present  system,  and  that  we  failed,  not  because 
of  the  lapse  of  time,  since  a  more  successful  system  was  adopted ;  not  because  of  the 
change  <^  circumstances — for  he  states,  that  a  neighbouring  country,  within  a  short 
tail  of  this,  conducts  its  plan  of  colonisation,  not  emigration,  on  a  principle  of  which  he 
i^iproTes — a  principle  something  similar  to  that  which  was  adopted  in  Pennsylvania, 
namely,  taking  out  spiritual  conductors  with  the  emigrants,  and  providing  that  they 
fbaU  go  in  an  aggregate  and  social  character.  His  next  argument  was  this— that  if 
the  noble  lord  will  withdraw  his  motion,  he  will  just  be  pursuing  the  course  which 
has  always  been  pursued  on  former  occasions.  He  says,  **  A  gentleman  brings 
forward  a  motion,  disturbs  the  public  mind,  makes  a  very  long  speech,  shows  himself 
to  be  a  perfect  master  of  the  subject,  leads  the  public  to  believe  that  really  we  are 
foregoing  great  advantages,  which  by  a  little  attention  we  might  realize;  but  he 
withdraws  his  motion  in  despair,  in  consequence  of  discouragement  on  the  part  of 
the  government  ;^  and  he  says,  that  if  my  noble  friend  follows  that  course,  he  will 
be  following  in  the  beaten  and  unprofitable  track.  I  must  confess,  I  never  heard  a 
more  inconclusive  reason  why  a  motion  should  be  withdravm ;  and  yet,  that  was  his 
third  argument,  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proceeded,  like  a  great  orator,  from 
one  position  to  another,  reserving  his  climax  to  the  last.  I  think,  if  he  had  left  the 
argument  there,  it  wouldhave  been  conclusive.  But  not  so;  so  determined  was  he 
that  there  shoidd  not  be  a  loophole  of  escape  from  him,  that  he  went  on  to  review 
the  course  which  other  projectors  of  plans  of  emigration  had  taken.  He  said,  first 
of  all,  there  was  the  scheme  of  the  judge*advooate,  who  laid  down  general  principles 
of  emigration;  but  then,  he  said,  the  government  were  wise  enough  to  challenge 
that  right  hon.  gentleman  to  propose  his  particular  scheme,  and  he  was  unwise 
enough  to  faU  into  that  trap,  and  propose  a  plan  of  emigration  which  was  referred 
to  the  colonial  office ;  and  the  colonial  office  having  a  good  deal  of  official  experi- 
ence, contrived  to  damage  the  plan  in  all  its  details ;  and  having  proved  that  this 
was  the  cause  of  tb^  failure  of  the  judge-advocate,  the  right  non.  gentleman 
blames  mj  noble  friend  for  taking  warning  by  that  example,  and  not  being  pre- 
pared with  the  plan  which  the  hon.  gentleman  the  under  secretary  (Mr.  Hawes) 
expected — which  he  was  greatly  disappointed  at  not  receiving — and  which,  not 
having,  he  was  obliged  to  say,  towards  the  middle  of  his  speech,  *'  A  deputation 
waited  upon  some  member  of  the  government  and  suggested  a  plan,  vhich  I  should 
be  too  happy  on  the  present  occasion  to  have  the  opportunity  of  attributing  to  the 
noble  lord,  and  then  disposing  of  it.**  But  my  noble  friend  took  warning  by  that 
example,  though  still  believing  that  there  is  a  strong  impression  on  the  part  of  the 
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public,  that  a  plan  might  be  derised,  and  that  you  need  nothave  aloogroTioff  com- 
miasion ;  for  you  will  find  very  able  men  now  in  the  eolontes,  I  apprehend,  who  ^iil 
be  able  to  give  you  a  good  deal  of  information,  with  respect  to  the  feeUog  of  tbe 
colonies  upon  the  subject — more,  perhaps,  than  the  hon.  gentleman  is  aware  of— 
and  only  on  this  account,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  is  so  overwhelmed  by  having  tbe 
charge  of  the  practical  details  of  some  thirty  or  forty  colonies,  that  be  really  his 
not  the  opportunity  of  making  those  inquiries  which  are  necessary.  Then,  as  to 
the  reflection  upon  the  government,  I  do  think,  all  our  diseossions  with  reference 
to  the  state  of  Ireland,  have  been  conducted  with  an  absence  of  party  feeling,  which 
must  have  convinced  the  government  that  we  would  not  pander  to  an^^  such 
disposition.  There  has  been  a  full  recognition  of  the  difBculties  under  which  tbe 
ffoveroment  labour :  even  if  they  fail,  every  disposition  has  been  shown  to  impute  tbetr 
failure,  not  to  negligence  or  want  of  ability,  but  to  the  force  of  circumstances  which 
no  human  ingenuity  could  control ;  and  it  is  not  likely,  that  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, a  motion  would  be  brought  forward  implying  censure  upon  them.  With  respect 
to  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  colonial  department,  I  will  say  that  for  ape- 
rience  and  ability  to  form  a  judgment  upon  a  matter  of  this  kind,  I  know  do  penoo 
who  ever  held  that  office  upon  whom  in  that  respect  I  should  be  more  unwilUog  to 
pass  or  to  imply  a  reflection.  But  really  the  reason  why  we  have  not  addressed  our- 
selves practically  to  this  matter  is,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  govemmeot 
to  make  those  full  inquiries  which  are  absolutely  necessary.  But  I  was  diverted 
from  following  the  right  hon.  gentleman :  after  he  had  done  with  the  judge-advocate, 
he  came  to  Earl  Grey.  Now,  if  he  had  said,  ^*  Earl  Grey  has  been  a  moat  aocoessfiil 
proposer  of  plans :  he  is  in  office,  he  has  proposed  plans  that  are  now  in  opentMw, 
and  will  probably  be  crowned  with  success  ;**  then  I  eould  have  understood  the  nasoo 
whv  a  commission  should  not  be  appointed ;  but,  says  the  right  hon.  |pentlemaQ. 
^*  Earl  Gre^,  the  secretary  for  the  colonies,  absolutely  proposed  a  plan  la  Decetn- 
ber  last  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  in  January.**  Why,  if  the  secretan 
of  state  himself,  with  all  his  access  to  official  information,  with  the  oomoand. 
and  with  the  facilities  which  his  office  give,  proposed  a  plan  of  emigration  within  s 
short  period  after  his  accession  to  power  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  give  up, 
surely  that,  though  no  reason  why  we  should  abandon  the  oonsideratioo  of  thequfr* 
tion  of  colonisation,  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  practically  dealing  with 
the  subject.  Then  the  right  hon.  gentleman  turns  to  the  Irish  members,  aod  hr 
says  there  will  be  j£9,000,000  want^  for  the  perfection  of  Mr.  GkKiley*a  plan.  1 
do  not  think  it  at  all  likely  they  will  be  called  upon  for  j^,000,000  to  carry  out  Mr. 
Godley^s  or  any  other  plan ;  but  this  is  of  importance  to  u$,  that  the  Iri^b  members 
have  said  in  discussion,  **  We  expect  such  benefits  will  result  from  opening  to  Iriab- 
men  an  access  to  other  countries,  that  we  are  willing  to  take  upon  us  tbe  charge  of 
that  experiment.**  The  right  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  in  the  present  state  of  io- 
cumbrances  upon  landed  property,  in  consequence  of  tbe  relief  rate  for  the  pehhr 
works,  he  doubts  if  the  Irish  will  be  able  to  pay  that  £9,000,000.  They  may  not 
be  able  to  pay  that  sum ;  but  still  it  may  be  possible  to  realize  some  advantage. 
Even  if  you  open  an  avenue  to  the  departure  of  800,000  persons,  instead  of  2,000,OiX>. 
and  locate  them  in  a  position  of  which  they  shall  be  able  to  report  favourably,  yva 
are  doing  ten  times  more  for  the  advantaffe  of  Ireland  than  if  you  had  sent  oat 
2,000,000  at  once.  In  my  opinion  any  sudden  transport  or  emigration  of  2,000,000 
from  Ireland,  we  bein^  uncertain  of  the  issue  of  that  experiment  wookl  do  little 
good.  But  if  you  begin  with  even  40,000 ;  if  you  overcome  prgudices ;  if  yoo  settle 
a  small  number  in  a  remote  country  where  they  are  enabled  to  make  a  ttvoorsbl(* 
report ;  and  if  thus  you  open  a  permanent  and  constantly  progressing  outlet  for  tbf 
population  in  Ireland,  then  you  will  in  my  opinion  not  only  be  laying  a  fonodati(« 
for  the  core  of  evils  prevailing  in  that  country,  but  establishing  new  bonds  of  c<o- 
neciion  between  this  empire  and  those  colonies.  It  is  most  gratifying,  1  think,  ifaa- 
such  remittances  have  been  made  from  Irishmen  settled  in  Canada  and  the  Uoitnl 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  their  distressed  countrymen  at  home.  I  thiok  it 
is  most  honourable  to  their  character,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  most  encouraging  to  coin- 
nisation.  It  is  showing  that  Irishmen  are  not  inferior  to  the  men  of  any  other  eooc- 
try.  Why  we  have  been  told  to-night,  that  the  lady  said,  they  muU  get  Paddy  to 
lead  the  way  in  Australia.    And  if  you  can  enable  the  people  of  Ireland  in  peitods  j 
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of  distress  to  draw  npon  their  fellow-coaxitrymeQ  in  distant  lands>  and  prevail  upon 
those  coastrymeo  to  invite  them  there,  I  say  nothing  can  be  more  encouraging  to 
emigration.  I  must  here  also  say,  I  think  the  conduct  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  in  remitting  the  contributions  which  they  sent  across  the  Atlantic,  does 
entitle  them  to  the  expression  of  our  approbation  and  our  thanks.  It  is  not  the  amount 
of  money  that  has  been  sent  over — this  country  miffht  have  contributed  the  money ; 
what  I  prize  is  the  charitable  and  friendly  motive  from  which  it  has  been  done.  It 
is  a  proof  that  there  is  a  sympathy  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  and  on  the  other.  There  may  be  some  persons  who  have  done  it  for  less 
praiseworthy  ends;  persons  may  have  come  over  here,  and  made  parade  of  bringing 
sums  of  money,  but  that  is  not  to  prejudice  us  against  the  rest.  This,  I  know, 
that  there  have  been  remitted  unostentatiously,  and  purely  from  charitable  motives 
and  feelings,  to  members  of  the  society  of  friends,  sitting  in  Dublin  on  a  relief  com- 
mittee— remitted  from  parties  who  never  expected  their  names  to  be  mentioned — sup- 
plies of  food  to  the  value  of  ;£57,000.  I  was  so  informed  by  a  gentleman,  whose 
name  I  wUl  mention,  Mr.  Jonathan  Pym,  who  has  been  making  great  exertions  for 
the  relief  of  the  distress  in  Ireland ;  and  who  stated  to  me  that  to  that  body  sitting 
ID  Dublin,  consisting,  so  far  as  its  management  is  concerned,  though  not  so  far  as 
contributions  are  concerned,  of  members  of  the  society  of  friends,  not  less  than 
£57,000  had  been  sent  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  probably  a  great  many  of 
them  members  of  the  society  of  friends,  for  the  relief  of  that  distress ;  and,  as  I  have 
said,  from  no  other  motive  whatever  except  the  dictates  of  humanity.  Now,  I  do 
iHipe  that  the  noble  lord  will  bear  in  mind  the  conduct  which  we  have  pursued  with 
respect  to  him  and  his  government  upon  these  questions ;  and  if  he  thinks  there  is 
really  a  ground  for  doubt  upon  this  subject,  that  he  will  g^ve  the  benefit  of  that  doubt 
to  a  proposal  fur  inquiry,  which  is  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
adoption  of  some  plan  upon  this  subject.  It  is  not  for  toe  purpose  of  any  triumph 
over  a  government  which  is  placed  in  difficulties  with  regard  to  Ireland ;  but  I  en- 
treat the  noble  lord  to  consider  what  is  the  evidence  we  have  of  the  state  of  that 
country — what  a  prospect  there  is  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop ;  and  even  if  not 
of  that,  jet  of  such  a  heavy  demand  upon  property  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
pover^  in  Ireland,  that  the  government  of  the  noble  lord  will  be  perplexed  with  a 
choice* between  two  lines  of  conduct,  either  strictly  to  enforce  the  law,  or  to  abandon 
all  claim  to  that  which  is  due.  I  do  think  that  the  abandonment  of  that  claim  will 
involve  greater  evil  than  the  mere  loss  of  the  money;  I  should  not  half  so  much 
regret  the  less  of  the  money  as  I  should  fear  the  consequences  of  teaching  the  people 
to  draw  largely  upon  the  fund  placed  within  their  reach  in  the  expectation  that  when 
the  pinching  time  of  payment  comes,  the  claim  will  be  remitted.  It  is  not  fair  to- 
wards this  country.  I  believe  that  our  best  plan  would  have  been,  if  we  could  have 
foreseen  all  that  has  taken  place,  for  this  country  to  make  up  its  mind  what  sum  it 
should  absolutely  give— to  say,  **  Of  the  £8,000,000  we  are  ready  to  give  £5,000,000, 
for  England,  towards  the  relief  of  vour  distress;  provide  the  other  £3,000,000,  but 
we  wUl  not  place  England  in  the  relation  of  a  creditor  towards  Ireland.**  I  deprecate 
that  poeition — ^for  this  country  to  have  a  very  heavy  claim  upon  Ireland  for  the  repay- 
ment of  money.  I  would  much  rather  that  a  sum  had  been  absolutely  given  ab  initw^ 
than  there  should  be  any  sort  of  secret  understanding  that  it  was  not  to  be  repaid, 
or  any  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  people  that  they  might  deal  very  liberally 
with  these  funds,  because  the  time  of  repayment  might  never  come.  We  have  had 
experience  enough  to  make  us  dread  the  periodical  spectacle  of  1,000,000  or  1,500,000 
of  people  absolutely  starving;  a  spectacle  so  disgraceful,  and  its  consequences  so  re- 
plete vritb  danger  and  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  that  we  are  bound  to  provide 
that  the  people  shall  not  be  left  to  starve ;  but,  believing  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  eive  some  new  stimulus,  and  feeling  that  we  must  look  to  placing  the  landowner 
and  occupier  there  in  a  new  position,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  mass  of  desti- 
tution will  be  so  great  for  some  time  to  come,  that  if  any  means  can  be  devised  for 
facilitating  thcoperation  of  the  measures  which  have  had  the  assent  of  thu  House, 
those  means  should  be  carefully  adopted.  Is  not  this  subject,  at  any  rate,  worth  in- 
quiring intoP  It  is  proved  that  there  are  2,000,000  of  people  for  wliom  there  is  not 
now  profitable  employment,  and  who  must  for  some  time  to  come  continue  to  be  a 
heavy  burden ;  it  is  known  at  the  same  time  that  you  have  magniHceot^colonies  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  watei^-6,000,000  of  tinoocapied  acres  in  one  distriot  Now, 
put  these  facts  together — that  in  Ireland,  the  nearest  part  of  your  dominione  to 
America,  you  have  this  mass  of  unemployed  population,  and  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  you  have  magnificent  provinces  imperfectly  peopled.  If  you  can 
add  to  their  population  by  measures  grateful  to  the  colonies,  you  will  be  materially 
adding  to  the  strength  of  these  provinces  of  the  British  Crown.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  government  will  have  forthwith  to  devise  some  satbfactory  plan  of  emigratioo; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  the  government  will  consent  to  thb  resolotioD. 
It  is  from  no  want  of  confidence  in  the  government  that  I  support  it,  beeanse  the 
resolution  leaves  in  their  own  hands  the  appointment  of  the  eommisriooers,  who 
would  merely  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  report  whether  some  progreas  had  not 
been  made,  and  should  not  further  be  made,  to  relieve  Ireland,  and  at  the  same  tine 
strengthen  our  colonies,  by  sending  thither  the  redundant  population  of  Ireland.  We 
want  the  adoption  of  no  scheme,  but  only  that  the  subject  should  be  inquired  into. 
It  is  truly  said  in  the  report  of  your  emigration  commissioners,  that,  eonneeted 
with  Australia,  one  peculiarity  is,  that  enrimtion  to  that  colony  entirely  originatoi 
with  the  government.  You  have  here  a  colony  four  times  the  distance  that  Canada 
is  from  the  mother  country,  and  hear  what  those  commissioners  say  of  the  result:— 
*'  Of  the  emigration  to  Australia,  one  peculiarity  has  been  that  It  entirely  originated 
with  government.  Usually  the  part  of  the  government,  for  obvious  reasons,  has  been 
to  follow  ia  the  course  of  private  enterprise,  and  supply  any  amount  of  direction  or 
control  which  circumstances  may  require.  But  no  one  ever  thought  it  worth  while 
to  provide  accommodation  to  Australia  for  emigrants  of  the  humblest  class ;  all 
seemed  to  feel  that  even  on  the  most  economical  scale,  persons  of  that  descriptioQ 
were  never  likely  to  be  able  to  pay  the  expense  of  their  own  eonveyaaee  to  the 
furthest  settlement  on  the  globe.  It  was  only  after  the  government  had  resolved  io 
1831  to  try  the  experiment  of  disposing  of  its  lands  in  Australia  by  sale,  and  applying 
the  proceeds  to  emigration,  that  shipowners  were  induced  by  communications  from 
the  government  to  make  the  experiment  of  providing  steerage  passages  of  the 
cheapest  description.  The  price,  which  had  never  before  been  less  than  from  £35 
to  £40,  was  then  at  once  reduced  to  £20.  And  we  may  mention  here,  that  in  the 
course  of  subsequent  experience,  it  has  sometimes  been  reduced,  when  a  laige  emi- 
gration was  in  progress,  to  £16  to  New  South  Wales,  and  even  so  low,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  as  £12  and  £13  to  Western  Australia  and  South  Auatrm- 
tia.  ...  In  order  to  show  how  far  the  attention  bestowed  on  AnstraliaD  emi- 
gration  led  to  improvements  in  the  art  of  conveying  the  people  successfully,  we  may 
be  permitted  so  far  to  enter  into  detail  as  to  mention,  that  in  the  government  emigra- 
tion which  falls  within  our  own  knowledge,  there  has  been  a  progressive  and 
unceasing  diminution  in  the  rate  of  mortality;  and  that  this  rate,  which  in  1838  was 
so  high  as  4*84  per  cent.,  was  in  1839  reduced  to  2*71  percent. ;  and  in  asmallemi- 
gration  last  year  to  South  Australia  was  no  more  than  *62  per  cent  In  G41  aonls, 
the  only  deaths  were  of  three  children  and  one  infant.  We  believe  that  the  passage 
to  Australia  may  now  be  made  by  large  bodies  of  the  labouring  classes  with  leasrii^ 
of  death  by  disease,  than  amongst  the  same  number  of  persona  living  on  riwre  hi 
England.*' 

Why,  give  me  three  respectable  gentlemen  who  shall  be  in  the  entire  ooafidenoe 
of  the  government,  such  men  as  Colonel  Torrens  and  Mr.  HutL,  who  have  watched 
the  progress  of  emigration  to  South  Australia,  and  who  know  the  diffienldea  it  ex- 
perienced, and  let  them  say  whether  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  conduct  aa  emign- 
tion  upon  the  same  principle  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  as  to  the  other  colonies 
where  it  has  succeeded.  If  they  show  that  this  is  possiUe,  then  let  the  govemmeai 
proceed  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  right  boo.  geotleman 
says  that  emigration  to  South  Australia  failed  at  first,  but  that  you  sent  oat  a  good 
governor;  that  through  Captain  Grey  all  diflSculties  had  been  overcome;  and  that 
by  his  energy  he  had  converted  what  had  been  a  colony  of  despairing  panpen  ioto 
a  colony  which  boasted  an  affluent  and  prosperous  population.  Well,  why  can  voo 
not  have  a  good  governor  In  Canada  also  ?  You  have  sent  Captain  Grey  to  itew 
Zealand,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  make  it  prosper  as  well  as  South  Auatialia. 
Be  it  so.  Then,  the  original  difilculty  to  the  success  of  emigration  has  been  inherent 
in  the  character  of  the  governors  of  our  colonies,  rather  than  in  the  plan  of  eolooisa- 
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tion.  I  am  coayiiiced  that  there  are  no  difficulties  that  resolution  and  good  sense 
will  not  overcome.  Surely,  then,  you  can  find  other  Governor  Greys  in  the  Queen's 
dominions  who  might  conduct  an  experiment  in  Canada  upon  the  principle  that  has 
succeeded  in  South  Australia.  You  have  one  now  in  Canada  who  will  no  doubt 
show  equal  intelligence,  equal  energy  and  resolution,  to  Captain  Grey.  You  may 
devise  a  scheme  which  will  enable  vou  to  look  forward  to  the  willing  consent  of  our 
fellow- subjects  in  the  colonies;  and  under  Lord  Elgin  there  is  no  reason  why  emi- 
gration to  Canada  shonld  not  be  as  prosperous  as  to  South  Australia.  There  are 
many  causes  in  its  favour.  The  passage  is  cheaper,  the  facilities  for  the  passage  are 
greater,  and  the  feeling  of  common  association  is  quite  as  strong.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  addition  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  will  be  at  least  as  great;  but  iC  as  I 
belieye  will  be  the  case,  you  infuse  a  loyal  and  grateful  population  into  the  Canadas 
by  this  means,  then  my  confidence  in  the  permanence  of  the  connection  of  the 
Canadas  with  this  country  will  be  not  only  increased,  but  will  be  so  confirmed  that 
I  believe  it  will  be  perpetual.  You  should  take  measures  for  a  continually  fresh 
infusion  of  colonists,  who  should  be  received  into  the  nucleus  of  the  older  colonists, 
and  live  in  relations  of  afiection  with  them.  I  say  nothing  as  to  the  past  opinion 
which  hon.  gentlemen  may  have  expressed  upon  colonisation.  I  trust  that  the  noble 
lard  will  derer  to  what  is,  I  think,  the  general  sense  of  the  House,  and  enable  us  to 
try  whether,  afrer  repeated  failures,  we  cannot  devise  some  plan  in  the  present 
imminent  crisis  of  Ireland  which  will  relieve  her  of  her  redundant  populatiun,  and 
transfer  to  our  distant  colonies  a  people  grateful  for  their  escape  from  present 
dangmr^  and  attached  to  their  Queen  and  constitution. 
After  a  short  discussion  the  modon  was  agreed  to. 
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In  the  debate  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  motion,  "  That  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  recent  commercial  distress,  and 
bow  far  it  has  been  affected  by  tlie  laws  for  r^ulating  the  issue  of  bank-notes  pay- 
able on  demand,*^ — 

Sib  Robsbt  Pbkl  said:  I  trust,  Sir,  that  any  observations  which  I  may 
have  to  make  upon  the  snl^ect  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  will  be  made  in 
that  temperate  and  dispassionate  spirit  which  characterised  the  speeches  of  the  noble 
lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  and  my  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Stamford  (Mr. 
Ilerriea) ;  and  I  cannot  but  express,  in  common  with  the  House  generally^  my  satis- 
faction at  the  return  to  this  House  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  and  my  conffratulations 
that,  by  his  return,  the  House  will  have  the  iienefit,  on  matters  of  this  kind,  of  his 
great  intelligence  and  great  practical  experience.  Before  I  address  myself  to  the 
mimediate  subject  of  the  debate,  I  wish  to  clear  the  way  by  referring  to  a  charge 
which  was  nude  against  me  last  night  by  the  hon.  member  for  Staffora  (Mr.  Urqu- 
hart),  and  which  has  been  repeated  to-night — certainly  in  the  most  courteous  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  possible  to  prefer  such  an  accusation — by  thehon.  member  for  Dublin 
(Mr.  Reynolds).  The  chaqg^e  made  by  both  those  hon.  gentlemen  is  this — that,  in 
bringing  forward  the  act  of  1844,  as  the  organ  of  the  government  I  gave  a  public 
assurance  that  the  banking  interests  of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland  should  not  be  affected 
by  the  measure,  but  that  it  should  refer  exclusively  to  this  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  hon.  member  for  Stafford  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  an  insidious  advan- 
tage had  been  taken  of  Scotland — ^that  the  suspicions  and  jealousies  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,  particularly  excitable  upon  the  subject  of  banking  and  of  £l  notes,  had 
been  allayed  by  the  assurance  thus  given  by  me ;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  declared,  in 
very  figurative  language,  that  the  banking  system  of  Scotland  had  received  a  ^*  stab 
in  the  dark.*^  He  supported  thut  charge  by  reference  to  the  10th  clause  of  the  aot 
of  1844,  and  having  asserted  that  I  bad  publicly  declared  in  1844  that  the  banking 
system  of  Scotkmd  was  not  to  be  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  that  act,  be 
inquired,  *^  What  would  the  House  think  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who,  having 
given  that  pttbllc  assurance,  inserted  in  the  act  surreptitiously  the  lOtb  clausei 
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which  provided  that  no  banker  not  issuing  notes  io  May,  1844,  in  any  p«t  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  should  be  allowed  thereafter  to  issue  notes  ?*'  The  hon.  gentle- 
man supported  that  charge  by  reference  to  the  speech  which  I  made,  and  he  quoted 
an  extract  from  that  speech  to  this  effect : — ^^  Of  Ireland  and  Scotland  I  have  made 
no  mention.  I  propose  to  reserve  for  separate  legislation  the  state  of  the  eorrencj 
in  each  of  those  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.*^ 

And  certunly  from  that  quotation  from  the  act,  supported  by  that  referenee  to  the 
speech,  the  House  might  infer  that  the  accusation  waa  well-fonnded.  Bui  what  will 
the  House  think  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  who  having  read  the  passage  above  nwa- 
tioned  from  my  speech,  omitted  to  read  the  next,  which  is  to  the  following  e£foet?~ 
**  The  prohibition  against  the  establishment  of  new  banks  of  issue  vrill  extend  both  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland ;  they  also  will  be  included  in  those  enactmenta  wbidi  will 
require  the  performance  for  the  future  of  certain  conditions  preliminary  to  the 
formation  of  new  joint-stock  banks." 

Could  there  be,  on  the  part  of  a  minister  bringing  forward  a  measure,  a  more 
distinct,  public,  formal  avowal,  that,  although  the  currency — ^the  correney  under  i5 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland — was  to  be  reserved  for  separate  l^slation,  yet  that  enact- 
ment which  applied  to  this  country  in  respect  to  the  prohibition  of  new  banks  of 
issue,  should  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  But,  moreover,  not  onlv 
was  that  intimation  given  by  a  speech,  but  it  was  necessary  to  found  the  bill  of  1844 
upon  preliminary  resolutions,  to  which  the  consent  of  this  House  was  reaoired ;  aod 
tne  eighth  resolution,  which  I  moved  on  the  night  when  I  brought  forward  this 
Question,  and  which  resolution  was  unanimously  assented  to  by  this  Hoose — not  oa 
the  night  on  which  it  was  offered  by  me,  but  after  the  interval  of  some  days — after 
it  had  been  printed,  after  it  had  been  communicated  to  the  Scotch  bankers,  after  it 
had  been  published  in  every  newspaper  in  the  United  Kingdom — the  eighth  of  the 
resolutions  on  which  the  bill  was  founded  was  to  this  effect : — *^  Resolved-^That  it 
is  expedient  to  prohibit  by  law  the  issue  of  promissory  notes  payable  to  bearrr  oo 
demand,  by  any  bank  not  issuing  such  notes  on  the  6th  of  May,  1844,  or  by  toy 
bank  thereafter  to  be  established  m  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.'* 

Now,  I  think  that  I  shall  have  satisfied  the  House  that  if  ^*  a  stab**  were  given  to 
the  banking  system  of  Scotland,  at  any  rate  it  was  not  given  "in  the  dark;**  sod 
as. the  hon.  gentleman  says  that  he  undertook  by  a  letter,  written  in  1844,  to 
enlighten  the  people  of  Scotland  on  the  subject  of  the  bill  of  1844,  and  to  warn  theia 
of  what  might  happen  in  1845,  I  will  repay  his  attack  upon  me  by  giving  him  this 
friendly  advice — that  when  he  next  addresses  the  people  oi  Scotland  upon  the  subject 
of  any  bill,  or  of  any  resolutions  that  may  be  pending  in  this  Uoose»  be  will  hive 
the  goodness  to  read  the  documents  on  which  he  comments. 

To  address  myself  now  to  the  immediate  subject  under  discussion.  TlieprM^- 
tical  question  upon  which  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  vote,  is  whether  or  no  a  com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  to  consider  the  commercial  distress,  including  the  Uwt 
which  regulate  the  banking  system  of  this  country.  Sir,  when  the  execntive  govenn 
ment  of  the  country  appeals  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  exereiae  of  these  powers 
of  inquiry  which  peculiarly  belong  to  the  House  of  Commons,  irhatever  opinion  as 
iniluuitiuls  we  may  entertain  with  respect  to  the  probable  advantage  of  the  inqaifT, 
it  \*  clitlicult  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  resist  that  appeal  Ttw 
functions  of  inquiry  are  constitutional  functions  committed  to  us;  the  executive 
government  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  ground  for  legislation  without  inquiry; 
the  executive  government  asks  our  assistance;  and  I,  for  one,  consider  it  impos«ble 
to  refuse  that  appeal.  An  amendment  has  been  moved,  upon  the  motion  of  the  chaa- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  for  restricting  tlie  inquiry  specifieAlly  to  the  qoestioo  how 
far  the  distress  has  been  caused  by  the  laws  which  regulate  banking.  I  have  had 
experience  enough  to  know  that  there  is  no  practical  difference  between  the  tvro  prr>- 
posals.  If  the  hon.  gentleman*s  amend  ment  were  carried,  it  would  be  quite  impos^hle 
to  exclude  from  the  inquiry,  thus  nominally  restricted,  any  matters  which  any  hoo. 
member  in  that  committee  might  consider  to  be  the  causes  of  distress,  Wlieo  I  re- 
mind the  hon.  gentleman  that  in  1836  a  committee  was  appointed  with  a  specific 
object  of  inquiiY,  namely,  the  laws  which  regelate  banks  of  issue;  and  that  thai 
committee  sat  during  the  whole  of  1836,  was  reappointed  in  1837,  and  did  not 
report  till  August  1838,  I  think  he  will  be  convinced,  with  me,  that  no  praeticai 
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object  M  gained  by  imposing  any  limitation  upon  tbe  subjects  of  inquiry.  I  there- 
fore shall  vote  for  tbe  proposal  of  her  Mnjesty^s  government,  thinking  that  if  there 
is  to  be  an  inquiry,  oo  assignable  causes  of  the  present  commercial  difficulty  and 
distress  ought  to  be,  or  can  be,  excluded  from  that  inquiry. 

Sir,  I  have  no  desire  to  devolve  upon  other  parties,  upon  whom  it  does  not  justly 
devolve,  any  share  of  the  responsibility  which  attaches  to  me  for  the  part  which  £ 
have  taken,  either  in  respect  to  the  restoration  of  the  standard  in  the  vear  1819,  or 
to  tbe  attempt  to  mitigate  those  evils  which  accompanied  our  system  of  banking  and 
currency  previously  to  the  year  1844.  I  did  no  more  than  my  duty  in  1819  and  in 
1844  ID  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  those  subjects;  and  X  not  only  do  not 
wish  to  devolve  upon  others  the  responsibility  for  the  measures  then  adopted,  but, 
on  adverting  to  those  measures  and  carefully  considering  their  effects,  I  do  not  in 
the  slighicfit  degree  regret  the  course  which  was  taken  either  in  1819  or  1844.  But 
I  must  submit  to  this  House,  whether  it  is  quite  respectful  to  the  character  of  delibe- 
rative assemblies,  to  attempt  to  make  individual  members  responsible  for  some  of 
tbe  most  important  measures  that  ever  were  submitted  to  parliament,  and  which 
received  the  cordial  support  of  purliaracnt?  Individually,  you,  the  members  of  this 
House*  are  in  no  degree  personally  responsible  for  acts  done  by  your  predecessors; 
but  in  your  corporate  capacity  you  are  the  House  of  Commons,  the  same  House  of 
Commons  whicn  for  years  has  been  called  upon  to  deliberate  on  public  affairs ;  and 
nothing  could  more  tend  to  depreciate  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  character  of  the  House  of  Lords,  than  to  countenance  an  impression  that  upon 
matters  of  this  kind,  involving  the  most  important  public  interests,  the  legislative 
assemblies  of  this  great  empire  adopted  measures  proposed  by  some  individual 
member  without  due  consideration,  and  seek  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  having  accepted  and  adopted  those  measures,  by  the  plea  of  ignorance  or 
inattention  to  their  duty.  Why,  what  is  the  truth  with  respect  to  these  measures  of 
1819  and  1844?  In  1819  the  measure  for  the  restoration  of  the  standard  was  pro- 
posed  by  me,  a  private  member  of  parliament,  unconnected  by  office  with  the 
government;  it  was  the  result  of  the  inquiries  of  two  committees,  one  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  one  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  recommending  the  restoration  of  the  standard,  was  carried  with 
only  one  dissentient  voice ;  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  was, 
I  tielieve,  unanimous.  As  the  or^an  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
proposed  in  1819  the  measure  for  the  restoration  of  the  standard  of  value.  There 
was  not  one  single  divbion  against  the  principle  of  the  bill.  So  far  as  tbe  principle 
was  concerned,  it  received  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  House.  Objections 
were  stated  to  details  of  the  measure  by  the  member  for  Coventry  (Mr.  Ellice),  and 
also  bv  other  members ;  but,  if  I  recollect  right,  upon  the  question  whether  the  bill 
should  be  read  a  second  time — whether  the  bill  should  be  read  a  third  time— there 
was  no  division  whatever.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  bill  also  received  unanimous 
acquiescence,  excepting  indeed  that  one  member  of  the  House  of  Peers  did  move  an 
amendment.  The  bill  proposed  that  cash  payments  should  not  be  resumed  until 
1823;  Lord  Holland  propcwed  as  an  amendment,  that  cash  payments  should  be 
resumed  in  1820.  He  was  not  content  to  wait  till  the  year  1823 ;  and  the  only 
record  of  an  adverse  opinion  in  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  legislature  is  one  of 
dissatis&ction  with  the  late  period  at  which  the  act  was  to  come  into  operation. 
Now,  as  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  restoration  of  the  standard  of  value,  and  th^ 
mitigation  of  those  evils  which  were  inseparable  from  inconvertible  paper,  were  wise 
measures,  necessary  for  the  security  of  property,  and  for  the  just  remuneration  of 
industry,  do  not  suppose  that  by  referring  to  these  facts  I  am  trying  to  relieve 
myself  from  any  responsibility  on  account  of  the  act  of  1819.  I  have  no  such 
desire;  but  I  cannot  consent  to  rtilinquish  for  the  act  of  1819,  the  weight  and 
auUiority  which  it  derives  from  having  received  the  almost  unanimoiu  sanction  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

I  now  come  to  the  act  of  1P44.  There  had  been  a  committee  in  1840  and  1841, 
over  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  most  ablv 
presided,  which  hiul  inquired  into  and  reported  to  the  House  on  the  subject  which 
now  eog^ages  our  attention.  In  1844  the  bank  charter  was  about  to  expire;  soma 
propondoD  it  was  oeoessary  to  make  as  to  that  charter.    The  choice  lay  between 
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the  renewal  of  inquiry,  or  the  proposal  of  a  specific  measure  for  the  coDsiderKtioTi 
parliament.  Now,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  Uiis  fact,  that  in  fr 
preceding  years  five  committees  sat  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  this  subject. 
collecting  information,  and  reporting  their  opinions  thereupon  to  the  House.  Tha 
committees  sat  in  1836,  in  1837,  in  1838,  in  1840,  and  in  1841.  Notwitfastanda 
their  minute  and  protracted  inquiries,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  subject  had  b 
been  exhausted,  and  that  the  measure  of  1844  was  not  based  upon  a  sufficient  n 
quirv.  Yet  antecedent  to  the  measure  of  1844,  there  had  been  an  extent  of  inqaii 
on  the  subjects  of  currencjjr  and  banking  which  ought  to  have  sufficed.  I  find  thi 
by  the  first  of  these  committees  not  less  than  3,000  questions  were  put;  we  bave  i 
the  year  1836,  3,000  questions,  and  3,000  answers;  in  the  next  year,  1897,  tt 
committee  which  then  sat,  put  4,570  questions,  and  received  as  many  answers.  Ba 
that  was  not  sufficient,  for  we  have  in  the  year  1838  a  further  supply  of  questioi 
and  answers  to  the  extent  of  1,700  of  each.  Questions  and  answers  withoat  eo^ 
but  with  no  practical  result  from  those  apparently  interminable  inTestigrations.  I 
the  year  1840,  as  the  period  at  which  the  bank  charter  act  could  expire  drew  neai 
another  committee  was  appointed,  over  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  tfa 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  presid^  with  great  ability.  At  that  time  we  had  d 
the  information  which  could  be  elicited  by  above  9,000  questions.  In  1840  we  bsi 
3,859  onestioos  more,  to  each  of  which  long  and  reasoned  answers  were  given,  h 
1841,  the  committee  was  again  appointed,  and  having  increased  the  sum  of  question 
to  14,000,  closed  its  labours  without  any  practical  result.  It  might  then  at  ail  event 
have  been  concluded  that  inquiry  into  the  subject  was  exhausted.  The  eommtttec 
had  examined  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr.  Jones  Loyd,  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer,  Mr.  Page,  aM 
others,  the  organs  of  every  class  of  opinions.  It  was  then  decided  by  her  Majest^^ 
servants  to  submit  to  parliament  measures  for  the  regulation  of  the  currency  and  kn 
the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter.  They  invited  the  House  of  Commons  to  corae  ti 
some  practical  decision  on  the  subject;  and  I  must  be  alio  wed  to  say,  with  resp<« 
to  the  measures  proposed  to  parliament  in  1844,  that  there  has  not  been  within  idj 
reeollection  any  measure  of  equal  importance  carried  by  a  larger  migority.  On  » 
occasion  did  more  than  thirty  oppose  the  progress  of  that  measure.  In  the  lioi^ 
of  Lords  it  was  carried  unanimously,  at  least  without  a  division.  I  say  aeaim 
therefore,  that  the  Houses  of  Parliament— after  the  means  of  information  placd 
within  their  reach — cannot  with  any  justice  allege,  that  they  were  betrayed  into  i 
hasty  and  ill-considered  judgment.  1  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject IS  now  open  to  reconsideration.  It  would  be  absurd  for  any  one  to  demand  oa 
such  a  subject  identity  of  opinions  with  those  held  in  1844.  Nothing  could  be  men 
injurious  to  the  pubb'c  interest,  than  that  members  of  this  House,  if  honestly 
convinced  of  their  error,  should  refuse  to  come  to  a  different  conclusion  now  from 
that  at  which  they  arrived  when  they  legislated  on  the  subject  in  1844.  It  would 
be  perfectly  justifiable  for  this  House,  if  they  should  see  reason  for  doii^  soi,  to  adopt 
a  different  measure;  but  it  would  not  be  cr^itable  to  the  House  of  Coounons  to  say 
— *^  we  gave  our  consent  in  1844  blindly  and  inconsiderately  to  the  measure  proposed 
to  us  by  the  minister;  and  we  hold  him,  and  not  ourselves,  responsible  for  its 
n<^o;>t}on.*^  There  has  been  some  misapprehension  respecting  the  objects  of  this  acL 
1  liu  not  deny  that  one  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  act  was  the  prevention  of 
the  convulsions  that  had  heretofore  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  by  the 
J)aok  of  England  to  take  early  precautions  against  the  irithdrawal  ckf  its  treasure.  I 
did  hope  that,  although  there  was  no  imperative  obligation  on  the  Bank  of  England 
to  take  those  precautions,  that  the  experience  of  1825,  1836,  and  1839,  would  have 
induced  that  establislraient  to  conform  to  principles  which  the  directors  of  the  baok 
acknowledged  to  be  just,  and  which  they  had  more  than  once  professed  to  adopt  for 
their  own  regulation.  Sir,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  that  hope,  that  in  that  objoc: 
of  the  bill,  I  have  been  disappointed.  I  am  bound  to  admit,  seeing  the  eztcct 
of  commercial  [depression  which  has  prevailed,  and  the  number  of  houses  wfaicl: 
have  been  swept  away — some  of  which,  however,  I  think  were  insolvent  long  before 
the  bill  came  into  operation,  and  others  of  which  became  insolvent  in  coosequeoce  nf 
the  failure  of  those  who  were  connected  with  them,  and  were  imprudent  in  their 
speculations — I  am  bound  to  admit  that  that  purpose  of  the  bill  of  1844  whirb 
sought  to  impress,  if  not  a  legal,  at  least  a  moral  obligatioD  upon  tha  bank  to  prerait 
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-^$  necessity  for  measures  of  extreme  stringency  by  timely  precautions,  has  not  been 
filled.     So,  I  must  contend  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  bank,  if  not  to  pre- 
It  all  the  evils  that  have  arisen,  at  least  greatly  to  diminish  their  force.     If  the 
y-  tk  had  possessed  the  resolution  to  meet  the  coming  danger  by  a  contraction  of  its 
r  ffes,  by  raising  the  rate  of  discount,  by  refusing  much  of  the  accommodation  which 
fy  granted  between  the  years  1844  and  1846 — if  they  had  been  firm  and  deter- 
aed  in  the  adoption  of  those  precautions,  the  necessity  for  extrinsic  interference 
:  ght  have  been  prevented;  it  might  not  then  have  been  necessary  for  the  govern- 
in  t  CO  authorise  a  violation  of  the  act  of  1844. 

Blr,  it  has  been  said  that  the  avowed  object  of  that  act  was  to  establish  a  com- 

•  ite  control  over  the  operations  of  the  fiank  of  England — to  discourage  all  rash 

.  leulations — to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  panics  in  the  monetary  and  commercial 

cles,  such  as  occurred  in  1836  and  1839.    Now,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote 

lat  I  said  in  the  course  of  my  speech  upon  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  as  to  its 

.  Ject.      I  said — ^*  The  ministers  were  not  wild  enough  to  suppose  that  this  measure 

Mild  prevent  all  undue  speculation,  or  insure  an  invariable  paper  currency ;  but 

fre  vras  a  species  of  speculation  dependent  on  an  undue  issue  of  paper  which  they 

.  fMsd  the  measure  would  check.     Speculation  could  not  be  prevented  in  a  commer- 

.  d  community,  but  it  might  be  aggravated  by  a  species  of  paper  credit  within  the 

«trol  of  parliament ;  and  though  ministers  did  not  aim  at  checking  legitimate  spe- 

ilation — though  they  admitted  they  could  not  prevent  illegitimate  speculation — 

kich  ^iras  perhaps  necessarily  incident  to  mercantile  enterprise,  particularly  in  a 

AiDtry  like  this;  still  they  asked  parliament,  by  assenting  to  this  measure,  not  to 

fgnLvate  eviU  which  it  could  not  control,  nor  refuse  to  check  those  which  came 

roperly  within  its  jurisdiction.*' 

1  say,  then,  that  the  bill  of  1844  had  a  triple  object.  Its  first  object  was  that  in 
hich  i  admit  it  has  failed,  namely,  to  prevent  by  early  and  gradual,  severe  and 
idden  contraction,  and  the  panic  and  confusion  inseparable  from  it ;  but  the  bill 
ad  two  other  objects  of  at  least  equal  importance;  the  one  to  maintain  and  guar- 
otee  the  convertibility  of  the  paper  currency  into  sold — the  other  to  prevent  the 
MScuIties  which  arise  at  all  times  from  undue  speculation  being  aggravated  by  the 
buse  of  paper  credit  in  the  form  of  promissory  notes.  In  these  two  objects  my 
fllief  is,  that  the  bill  has  completely  succeeded.  My  belief  is  that  you  have  hail 
guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  of  convertibility,  such  as  you  never 
ad  before ;  my  belief  also  is,  that  whatever  difficulties  you  are  now  sufi\;ring,  from 
combination  of  varions  causes,  those  difficulties  wopld  have  been  greatly  aggra- 
ated  if  you  had  not  wisely  taken  the  precaution  of  checking  the  unlimited  issue  of 
he  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  of  joint-stock  banks,  and  private  banks.  The 
ton.  member  for  the  city  of  Dublin  (Mr  Reynolds)  has  spoken  of  the  grievous 
ojary  sustained  bv  Ireland  in  consequence  of  an  inteiference  with  the  constitutional 
trivUege  of  the  Irish  banks  to  conduct  their  banking  concerns  as  thev  pleased.  I 
uost  say  that  the  hon.  gentleman's  authority  in  that  respect  was  somewhat  weakened 
yy  his  explaining  that  privilege  to  be,  that  bankers  in  Ireland  might  conduct  their 
>perations,  not  upon  capital,  but  upon  credit.  Now,  with  very  high  respect  for  the 
hon.  gentleman,  to  which  he  is  no  doubt  entitled  as  the  founder  of  the  National 
Bank,  I  will  tell  him  with  all  suavity  and  courtesy,  that  in  his  banking  capacity  I 
would  rather  have  his  capital  than  his  credit.  I  will  ffive  the  House  a  specimen  of 
the  injuries  sustained  in  Ireland  by  this  interference  with  the  privileges  of  Irish  banks. 
If  there  ever  was  a  country  the  poorer  classes  of  which  have  suffered  misery  and 
misfortune  from  the  abuse  of  banking,  it  is  that  very  country  of  which  the  hon.  ^en^ 
tleman  has  spoken.  I  will  show  you  what  it  is  to  establish  unrestricted  hanktiig 
upon  credit,  and  not  upon  capiud.  I  will  quote  the  authority  of  an  Irishmati,  of 
Sir  Henry  Pamell,  whose  attention  had  been  much  given  to  these  subjects.  I  will 
read  to  you  what  he  says  respecting  the  injury  Ireland  has  sustained,  not  bv  the 
limitation  of  the  privilege,  but  by  the  failure  of  the  banks  in  that  country  :-^*'  1'hose 
failures  (he  says)  might  be  described  in  a  few  words*' — and  certainly  more  emphatic 
words  for  the  description  of  misery,  I  think  were  never  contained  in  so  short  a  !ipaee 
— *^  There  were,  in  1804,  as  appears  by  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Irish  Itiinking 
afEurs,  fifty  registered  banks  in  that  country.  Since  that  ^vear  a  great  many  nmre 
have  been  established.''  I  should  think  twenty  more,  making  about  seventy  bauka 
206- Vol.  IV. 
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io  the  whole.  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  writing  iu  1827,  says,  "  Wilh  the  exeeption  of  a 
few  that  withdrew  from  business,  and  ut  four  banks  in  Dublin,  three  in  Belfast,  as! 
one  in  Mallow,  the  whole  failed,  one  after  the  other,  involving  the  coualry  in  Im- 
mense distress/*  The  whole  I  ['^  Hear,  hear!^*]  I  recollect  myself^  the  failure,  w. 
almost  the  same  day,  at  least  within  the  same  week,  of  ten  or  eleven  banks  in  Irelasd 
I  think  a  little  later  the  failures  amounted  to  twenty,  or  twenty-one,  these  baob 
having  an  extensive  circulation,  and  possessing  the  entire  confidence,  not  only  of  li  • 
small  farmers,  but  of  the  peasantry  and  cottiers  in  that  part  of  the  country  ifaron^t. 
wiiich  their  circulation  extended.  I  was  in  the  west  of  Ireland  on  that  oecasiuf:. 
and  I  could  hardly  conceive  puch  desolation  and  misery  as  that  which  was  can»«d  b^ 
the  failure  of  those  banks.  I  am  suro  there  are  many  Irishmen  who  now  hear  ox. 
who  will  admit  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  overstate  the  evil  conseoueoc'* 
tliat  resulted  from  those  failures.  When  the  lion,  gentleman  ielb  me,  speaking  if 
joint-stock  banks  in  Ireland,  that  the  universal  practice  previously  to  the  act  >•>{ 
1844,  was  for  those  banks  to  keep  in  their  coffers  one-third  of  gold  in  reference  (•■ 
tlie  total  amount  of  their  issues  and  liabilities,  I  am  placed  in  rather  an  eiDbarr»<^i  c 
situation.  Certainly  some  of  those  banks  communicated  to  me  the  amount  of  tbrir 
usual  stock  of  g^ld.  My  impression  is  totally  at  variance  with  that  of  the  hon.  geo- 
tleman  as  to  the  amount  of  that  stock.  What !  was  it  then  the  practice  of  tb.* 
joint-stock  banks  in  Ireland  to  have  in  their  coffers  gold  equal  to  one- third  of  tb? 
aggregate  value  of  iheir  deposits,  liabilitie.s  and  promissory  notes?  Had  the  ho'. 
gentleman  told  me  that  their  stock  of  gold  was  even  one-tenth  the  amount  of  their 
total  liabilities,  I  should  have  thought  it  was  much  more  in  correspondence  «ita 
the  fact.  But,  one- third  I  Why,  if  that  were  so,  the  act  of  1845  would  be  a  gret: 
benefit  conferred  upon  the  Irish  joint- stock  banks.  If  their  practice  was  to  keep  *•> 
large  a  proportion  of  gold  in  their  coffers  as  compared  with  their  total  liabititie5,  then 
the  act  of  1845  relieved  them  from  a  very  great  burden  which  their  own  discretiin 
had  hitherto  imposed  upon  them.  It  atforded  them  facilities  for  exteoding  thvir 
circulation  which  they  had  not  enjoyed  previotisly  to  the  year  1845.  If  tlie  ^Wr- 
ment  of  the  hon.  gentleman  be  true,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  good  sense  of  the  Iriv^ 
banks  had  established  precautions  against  the  dciimnd  for  gold  far  beyond  thoy 
which  the  act  of  JS45  contemplated.  Rut  were  there  no  exceptions  from  tbtM- 
wise  rules  ?  Did  the  hon.  gentleman  ever  read  the  history  of  the  joint-stock  agn* 
cultural  bank  of  Ireland  P  Does  he  think  that  that  bank  over  kept  in  its  coffers  gi'lJ 
to  the  amount  of  one-third  of  its  total  liabilities  ?  Does  be,  in  fact,  know  tiiat  »uc  i 
was  tlie  course  which  any  bank  in  Ireland  pursued  P  There  is  a  general  dispusitH>i 
to  blame  the  act  of  1844.  The  real  truth  is,  that  you  are  snffering  all  the  dlfticuhi^ 
that  arise  from  a  diminution  of  capital,  and  from  a  contraction  of  credit,  and  your 
first  impulse  is  to  visit  with  blame  that  measure  which,  in  point  of  fact,  has  pfeveoKtl 
your  dilficulties  from  being  ten  times  greater  than  they  wonld  have  been.  Soo.* 
eighty  years  ago,  the  g^reatest  writer  that  ever  treated  upon  the  subject  of  politicol 
economy — tlie  author  who  stands  in  the  same  relation  of  pre-eminence  to  all  thn«r 
who  have  suUequently  written  upon  that  subject  in  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  j^taotU 
to  his  followers,  in  the  suhliroer  science  of  astronomy,  made  the  following  obfer* 
vat  ions : — *'  No  complaint  is  more  common  than  that  of  a  scarcity  of  money.  MonfT. 
like  wine,  must  always  be  scarce  with  those  who  have  neither  wherewithal  to  bnv 
it,  nor  credit  to  borrow  it.  Those  who  have  either,  will  seldom  be  in  want  of  ti.e 
money  or  of  the  wine  which  they  have  occasion  for.  This  complaint,  however,  of  the 
scarcity  of  money  is  not  always  confined  to  improvident  spendthrifb ;  it  iasometiuM^ 
general  through  a  whole  mercantile  town  and  the  country  in  its  n^ghbonrhood 
Over-irading  is  tiie  common  cause  of  it.  Sober  men,  whose  pngects  have  bceo  di«- 
proportioned  to  their  capitals,  are  as  likely  to  haven  either  wherewithal  tn  bay  moner, 
nor  credit  to  borrow  it,  as  pi*odigals,  whose  expense  has  been  dispropurtioned  to  tbeir 
revenue.  Before  their  projects  can  be  brought  to  bear,  their  stock  is  gone,  and  their 
credit  with  it.  They  run  about  every  where  to  borrow  money,  and  every  body  tolli 
them  that  they  have  none  to  lend.'* 

That  is  the  precise  condition  in  which  we  are  at  present.  We  are  running  aboot 
to  borrow  money,  and  every  body  tells  us  they  have  none  to  lend.  The  dearh  of 
money  is  a  dearth  of  capital.  You  blame  the  law,  or  yon  blame  the  govemoient. 
because  they  cannot  supply  you  with  that  which  you  really  want — avaSable  capital 
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»nieet  yotir  exigencies.    Nothing  ean  be  more  delusive  than  the  expectation  yon 
itertain,  that  if  eitWer  parliament  or  government  should  give  waj  to  the  foolish  de- 
tand  of  increasing  the  currency,  they  would  thereby  supply  the  want  of  capital, 
he  increase  of  currency  would  but  retard  the  trne  reraetly.     The  vis  medicatrix  is 
le  contraction  of  engagements — the  actual  suffering  that  follows  improvidence  and 
ccess — by  preventing  tne  operation  of  that  remedy,  more  paper  would  only  aggra- 
ite  your  evils ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  intend  to  maintain  a  convertible  currency 
mm   what  has  this  dearth  of  capital  arisen?     Why   is  it  that  commerce   is 
^trictcd,  and  solvent  men  have  not  the  means  of  meeting  their  engagements? 
be  causes  have  been  assigned  with  so  much   distinctness  and  ability,  and   the 
uises  so  assigned  appear  to  me  so  reasonable  and  so  jnst,  that  I  am    scarcely 
istified  ID  dwelling  at  any  length  upon  them.     There  is  nothing  novel  in  our  pre- 
Qt  position.     At  all  times  in  this  country  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  a  period 
'apparent  prosperity,  have  led  exactly  to  tlie  same  depression.    When  you  attribute 
tmmercial  distress  to  free  trade,  and  to  the  act  of  1844,  how  do  you  account 
r  this — that  if  you  review  the  history  of  the  last  sixty  years,  at  periods  when 
Pf>tection  was  at  its  highe.5t — in  times  of  peace,  in  times  of  war — before  the  standard 
a^  disturbed— in  the  time  of  inconvertible  pajYer  currency,  as  afterwards  when  con- 
•rtibility  was  established— that  prosperity  and   a  low  rate  of  interest  have  led 
» exactly  the  same  pressure  and  the  same  want  of  money  you  are  at  present  expe- 
encing  ?    Take  the  year  1784.    The  standard  had  not  been  altered,  either  in  respect 
)  the  gold  or  silver  coin  ;   yet  in  1784,  in  order  to  protect  the  convertibility  of  its 
otes,  the  Bank  of  England  was  compelled  to  refuse  advances  on  the  government  loan, 
nd  to  retluce  its  notes  in  circulation  from  £9,000,000  to  £6,000,000.     Previous  to 
784  there  had  been  years  of  prosperity,  years  of  great  speculation ;  but  as  the  con- 
^neoce  of  that  undue  excitement,  you  had  the  pressure  that  followed  it,  and  a 
Durse  of  violent  action  on  the  part  of  the  bank,  in  order  to  protect  its  treasure  from 
shaustion.     Take  the  year  1793 ;  here  again  the  standard  had  not  been  disturbed  ; 
^e  paper  currency  was  then  convertible.    In  1792,  before  the  war  broke  out,  you  had 
ad  a  period  of  great  prosperity ;  the  distress  began  to  be  felt  at  the  latter  end  of 
bt  year.     Allow  me  to  read  an  account  of  that  distress,  and  you  will  see  how 
sactly  it  corresponds  with  the  distress  of  1846.     Mr.  Tooke  says — "  From   the 
peration  of  canses  which  I  shall  not  pretend  to  explain,  the  unprecedented  number 
r  bankruptcies  in  November,  1792,   was  prodigiously  exceeded  in  number  and 
Tiiant  by  those  which  took  place  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year — 105  in 
firch,  188  in  April,  209  in  May,  158  in  June,  and  108  in  July.     Many  houses  of 
IP  most  extensive  dealings  and  most  established  credit  failed ;  and  their  fall  involved 
B^t  nambers  of  their  correspondents  and  connections  in  all  parts  of  ihe  country. 
I  'Uses  of  great  respectability  and  undoubted  solidity,  possessing  ample  funds,  which 
rtaally  did,  in  a  short  time,  enable  them  (o  pay  every  shilling  of  their  debts,  were 
bilged  to  stop  payment,  and  some  bankers,  who,  almost  immediately  recovering 
rom  the  first  panic,  resumed  the  regularity  of  their  payments,  were  obliged  to  make 
pause.     •    ♦    ♦    *     It  was  impossible  to  raise  any  money  upon  the  security  of 
urhinery  or  shares  of  canals ;  for  the  value  of  such  property  seemed  to  be  annihi- 
tted  in  the  gloomy  apprehensions  of  the  sinking  state  of  the  country,  its  commerce,  and 
stonfactures ;  and  those  who  had  any  money,  not  knowing  where  they  could  place  it 
'itli  safety,  kept  it  unemployed  and  locked  it  up  in  their  coffers." 
Is  not  this  au  exact^escription  of  the  present  time  ?    Does  it  not  exactly  correspond 
^th  the  state  of  things  in  1846  ?    In  what  respect  is  it  different?    Again,  take  the 
^^r  1810;  yoa  then  had  almost  the  command  of  the  commerce  of  tlie  world,  and 
'^  had  all  the  advantage,  if  it  be  one,  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency ;  but  the 
^'ne  causes,  speculation  and  the  abuse  of  credit,  led  to  exactly  the  same  evils  that 
'^^'iirred  in  1792.     In  1819  the  standard  was  restored,  and  promissory  paper  was 
3vie  convertible  into  gold  at  the  will  of  the  holder.    You  are  invited  to  repeal  the 
i^^of  1844.    By  that  repoil  you  will  restore  to  the  bank  a  discretion  unlimited 
^\  uncontrolled ;  you  will  restore  to  the  joint- stock  banks  their  privilege  of  making 
'nrestricted  issues;  and  you  will,  I  presume,  permit  the  revival  of  private  banks, 
^1  give  to  them  the  right  of  unrestricted  issues  also.     Before  you  do  this,  you 
'iH,  I  trust,  read  the  accounts  of  the  transactions  of  the  northern  and  central  . 
^nk>H>f  the  Norwich,  of  the  Manchester,  and  of  other  joint-stock  banks,  which 
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issued  notes  professing  to  be  coDveriible  into  gold  at  the  will  of  tbe  owner.  Yon  will 
find  that  non-restriction  on  issues,  though  accompanied  by  conYertible  paper,  did  ooi 
prevent  a  series  of  abuses  which,  when  stated  to  the  committee,  induced  it  to 
determine  that  the  public  security  reauired  a  change.  The  simple  repeal  of  tbe  act 
of  1844  will  be  the  restoration  of  full  discretion  to  the  Bank  of  England,  without 
any  legislative  control.  In  1 826,  the  Bank  of  England,  had  ihat  unlimited  discretioa 
I  will  give  you  an  account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  1826,  when  no  such  restrictions^ 
those  imposed  by  the  act  of  1844  existed,  to  fetter  tlie  power  of  the  bank ;  I  will  uLe 
the  testimony  of  a  most  unexceptionable  authority,  whose  name  will  command  univer- 
sal respect,  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  now  Lord  Ashburton.  He  thus  describes  the 
undue  excitement  and  delusive  prosperity  of  1826,  in  terms  which  would,  with  almost 
equal  fidelity,  describe  the  state  of  affairs  in  1847.  He  says—*'  He  had  no  he&itstica 
in  attributing  the  distress  of  the  country  to  the  extent  to  which  the  paper  cirrulatiin 
had  been  pushed  about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  for  which  the  countrr  banks,  and, 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  the  Bank  of  England,  were  answerable.  The  Bank  of  EnglanL 
by  the  facilities  which  they  afforded,  bad  been  the  authors  of  that  dangerooa  redun- 
dancy of  money  that  gave  rise  to  the  wild  speculations  which  abounded  in  every  paM 
of  the  country.  It  seemed  as  if  Bedlam  had  broken  loose  on  tlie  Royal  Exchange. 
The  same  frantic  spirit  overran  the  country.  The  bankers  in  London,  and  thisr 
agents  in  the  country,  and  the  customers  of  both,  were  actuated  by  the  same  uniter- 
sal  desire  to  put  out  their  money  in  whatever  way  they  could.  Then,  all  od  & 
sudden,  the  very  reverse  of  this  system  came  into  practice.  A  panic  seized  lU 
public.  Men  would  not  part  i^ith  their  money  on  any  terms.  Men  of  undoubuu 
wealth  and  real  capital  were  seen  walking  about  the  streets  of  London  not  knowtof 
whether  they  should  be  able  to  meet  their  engagements  next  day.  The  over-i«»ae 
by  the  country  banks  was  the  main  cause  by  which  the  dbtress  bad  been  wMy 
spread.  If  this  crisis  were  allowed  to  pass  without  speaking  the  truth,  it  would  \* 
only  laying  the  foundation  for  future  evils.  Houses  which  were  weak  «<ts 
immediately ;  tiien  went  second-rate  houses ;  and,  lastly,  houses  which  were  soIrfCtJ 
All  confidence  was  lost,  and  scarcely  one  man  could  be  found  to  trust  his  oeigbbubr. 
Men  were  known  to  seek  for  assistance,  and  that  too  without  effect,  who  were  kcc<3 
to  be  worth  je200,000."  ^       j 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  1826.    In  1836,  the  same  causes  had  a  simlli^ 
result.     I  heard  the  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Manchester  at  tribal 
to  tlie  conduct  of  the  bank  the  loss  of  £40,000,000,  sustained  by  tbe  mert*antile  ax4 
nanufacturioff  interests,  on  the  great  materials  alone  of  manufacture  in  this  couciH 
— <;otton,  wool,  and  silk.    In  1839,  your  difficulties  returned,  and  you  were  obligee :  I 
apply  for  the  intervention  of  the  Bank  of  France,  for  the  gold  in  the  coffers  of  the  BuX 
of  England  was  reduced  to  £2,000,000;  and  the  danger  was  again  attributed  to  t» 
departure  by  the  bank  directors  from  the  rules  which  they  had  themselves  estsli 
lisiied.    Thus  you  find  that  in  successive  periods — namely,  in  1784,  in  1793.  ii 
1810,  in  1826,  in  1836,  and  in  1839,  there  were  certain  causes  in  operation.     Distrei 
was  preceded  by  prosperity,  which  led  to  a  monetary  crisis ;  by  a  low  rale  of  interod 
by  the  facilities  fur  credit.     You  had  a  state  of  very  active  speculation  leading n 
the  contraction  of  immense  engagements ;  and  when  they  came  to  be  tried  by  tlj 
test  of  a  metallic  standard  of  value,  you  find  a  sudden  collapse,  and  a  season  of  sum 
nation  and  distress.    The  same  cause,  in  my  opinion,  is  operating  now.    There  ^ 
been,  in  c<msequence  of  the  state  of  prosperity,  and  the  low  rate  of  interest  viU 
prevailed,  undue  speculation.    There  has  been,  besides  this,  recently  adopted,  amj 
of  conducting  business—devices  for  issuing  paper — a  system  of  re-discount  of  bilU- 
which  I  believe  to  be  novel  in  our  commercial  history.    In  this  great  commerctal  cou( 
try  you  have  erected  a  vast  superstructure  of  paper  currency  and  of  t^aper  credit  r^ 
smaller  basis  than  any  other   European   nation.    This  country  and  the  Uciti 
States  attempt  with  a  small  comparative  amount  of  the  precious  metals  to  mamtj 
without  discredit  an  enormous  extent  of  promissory  notes  and  of  paper  credit  gtti 
rally.    Such  a  system  gives,  no  doubt,  great  facilities  for  enterprise,  bat  it  has  at  « 
same  time  some  counterbalancing  evils.     With  the  facilities  for  enterprise,  tbe  \mt§ 
ness  of  your  credit,  and  the  prodigious  extent  of  your  colonial  empire,  temptai'ti 
are  held  out,  and  opportunities  offer,  for  extravagant  speculation,  when  then  J^ 
low  rate  of  interest  prevailing ;  and  if  the  tendency  to  such  specnjitioa  be  ooc  cbtc^ 
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bnt  encouraged  by  that  great  cstablishmpnt  which  is  the  centre  of  your  com- 
mercial credit,  the  Bank  of  England,  the  consequences  are  inevitable.  Establish 
what  system  you  please,  the  stagnation  of  trade  and  monetary  difficulries  will  follow 
the  state  of  excitement.  You  will  not  incur  the  expense  of  greatly  extending  the 
basts  on  which  your  paper  circulation  rests.  You  are  now  calling  for  relaxation,  you 
want  more  paper,  and  if  you  succeed  in  your  demand  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  more 
frequent  will  be  the  recurrence  of  a  crisis  like  the  present.  The  United  States  at- 
tempted the  same  thing.  Notwithstanding  ttie  enormous  resources  of  that'great  coun- 
try— i(s  growing  commerce,  its  peculiar  advantages  from  a  boundless  and  fertile  terri- 
tory— because  it  trusted  too  far  to  paper  currency  and  paper  credit,  such  evils  as 
foit  experience  have  fallen  repeatedly  upon  it.  This  is  the  true  state  of  your  affairs ; 
and  the  great  object  which  you  have  to  keep  in  view,  is  to  reconcile  a  vast  extent 
of  paper  circulation,  and  all  its  undoubted  advantages,  with  that  principle  which  is 
essential  to  its  permanent  credit,  the  guarantee  of  certain  convertibility.  It  was 
not  until  after  your  experience  of  those  evils  which  flow  from  the  abuse  of  paper 
credit,  that  you  were  led  to  accede  to  any  proposal  that  had  for  its  object  the  preven- 
tion of  their  recurrence.  When  the  remembrance  of  those  evils  was  fresh  on  your 
minds,  you  willingly  agpreed  to  measures  which  tended  to  fetter  the  issue  of  paper, 
aod  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  Bank  of  England,  and  every  other  bank.  It  is, 
DO  doubt,  painful  to  refer  to  the  aflhirs  of  individual  houses;  but  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  if  the  commerce  of  the  country  be  conducted  on  such  princi- 
ples as  recent  dbclosures  would  denote,  then  you  may  in  vain  look  to  any  legislative 
regulation,  as  a  substitute  for  common  sense  and  discretion,  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  calamities  as  we  have  recently  witnessed.  When  I  see  the  insolvency  of  a 
house,  whose  name  I  shall  not  mention,  though  it  has  been  published  in  the  news- 
papers, of  which  the  liabilities  amount  to  £50,000,  and  the  assets  to  £8,000,  t  can- 
ot)t  but  say  that  if  that  be  the  practice  of  your  commerce,  then  do  not  complain 
of  the  act  of  1844,  or  of  any  other  measure,  as  the  cause  of  your  embarrassments. 
I  ask,  is  it  not  monstrous  that  the  standard  of  value  in  this  country  should  be 
tampered  with  in  order  to  facilitate  and  to  uphold  such  transactions  as  these  ?  What 
security  can  legislation  give  to  a  bank  that  with  £600,000  of  paid  up  capital,  lends 
£^00,000  of  it  to  a  single  commercial  house  ?  What  answer  is  it  that  the  share- 
holders reposed  unbounded  confidence  in  their  directors  ?  Why  did  they  not  take 
an  active  part  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs  ?  The  bank  fails,  and  then,  like 
the  gentleman  whose  liabilities  were  £50,000,  with  assets  only  to  the  amount  of 
£3,000,  they  cry  out,  ^*  This  infernal  act  of  1844  is  the  cause  of  all  our  difficulties! 
We  want  money,  and  the  act  of  1844  prevents  us  from  obtaining  it.*'  I  say,  on  the 
contrary,  you  may  thank  the  act  of  1844  that  your  difficulties  are  not  aggravated 
tenfold.  Jnst  consider  what  would  be  the  state  of  affairs  if  such  banks  as  the 
northern  and  central  bank,  and  the  Manchester  bank,  and  the  Norfolk  bank,  had 
been  left  at  liberty  to  foster  all  this  speculation  by  an  unlimited  issue  of  paper. 
Still,  I  do  not  despair  that  the  native  eoei^  of  this  country  will  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  difficulty.  You  will,  no  doubt,  have  the  same  prophecies  of  ruin  you  have 
ilways  had  on  the  like  occasions — ^you  will  be  told  that  the  sun  of  England  has  set 
--because  solvent  persons  cannot  get  credit,  and  money  cannot  be  had  for  less  than 
10  per  cent.  You  will  be  told  that  the  commerce  of  this  country  cannot  be  con- 
ducted, if  persons  in  trade  have  to  pay  10  per  cent,  interest  for  money.  The  com- 
merce of  this  country  must  pay  for  money  what  money  is  worth;  and  if  it  be 
^ery  inconvenient  to  pay  such  high  interest,  I  ask  what  law  can  prevent  it  P  Will 
yon  make  the  usury  laws  more  stringent  ?  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  restric- 
tions imposed  already  in  this  respect  have  not  acted  more  injuriously  than  otherwise 
<m  the  parlies  for  whose  benefit  the  usury  laws  were  intended.  In  18*25  and  1826, 
many  houses  of  respectability  were  said  to  have  sunk  in  consequence  of  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  usury  laws  then  in  existence,  they  having  been  prevented  by 
those  laws  from  obtaining  money  by  paying  for  it  what  it  was  really  worth.  Those 
^ho  obeyed  the  law  would  not  lend  the  money  at  the  legal  rate  of  interest ;  and 
those  who  evaded  the  law  required,  in  order  to  cover  the  risk,  a  greater  amount 
^t  interest  than  they  could  have  commanded  if  no  restrictions  had  existed.  It 
i«  no  <loubt  unusual  that  persons  engaged  in  commercial  enterprise  should  have  to 
pay  S  or  10  per  cent,  interest ;  but  no  issue  of  bank  notes  will  prevent  this  when  there 
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is  a  dearth  of  capital.  While  capital  is  scarce,  pass  what  laws  yoa  please,  ron 
must  pay  for  the  use  of  capital  according  to  its  improved  value.  But,  as  hapi^mii 
at  antecedent  periods,  the  native  energies  of  the  country  would  have  enabled  ui  c<> 
bear  all  this  without  that  severity  of  suffering  which  we  now  endure,  if,  in  the  midst 
of  distress  caused  by  undue  speculation,  ihere  had  not  supervened  an  unfonesecj 
cause,  which  has  aggravated  ten  times  the  difficulty  which  would  otherwise  hare 
been  felt.  Three  and  thirty  millions  of  money  has  been  sent  out  of  the  couDtry 
within  a  few  months,  or  little  more  than  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  sub- 
sistence for  the  people.  Under  any  circumstances,  even  in  time:)  of  great  prosperity, 
such  a  drain  must  have  been  injuriously  felt.  But  when  the  exhaustion  of  capital  ftir 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  food  comes  upon  us,  concurrently  with  the  exhaustion  cf 
capital,  in  consequence  of  improvident  commercial  eng^ements,  it  does  require  all 
the  energies  of  this  country  to  bear  up  against  the  double  simultaneous  blow.  Bit 
concurrently  with  these  two,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  main  causes  of  the  di$-tress>, 
there  has  been  another,  namely,  the  appUcatiun  of  an  unusiml  amount  of  capital  tu  a 
new  species  of  enterprise,  namely,  the  construction  of  railways.  Now,  Sir,  I  do  oot 
estimate  the  injurious  effect  of  that  application  of  capital  so  highly  as  some  hon.  gco- 
tlemen  have  done.  I  think  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  such  an  application 
of  capital  might  be  aiivantageous.  You  are,  by  the  extension  of  railways,  laying  lin 
foundation  of  great  future  prosperity ;  and,  in  estimating  the  present  embarrassments 
caused  by  the  sudden  application  of  so  much  capital  to  this  enterprise,  you  mu&t  ul 
all  events  deduct  that  amount  of  pressure  which  would  have  followed  from  lue 
application  of  a  large  amount  of  that  capital  in  the  formation  of  foreign  railways 
and  the  promotion  of  other  foreign  enterprises.  I  believe  that  if  you  baa  not  bad  tk 
demand  for  food  from  abroad,  and  the  sudden  contraction  of  credit  in  conaequeocr 
of  improvident  commercial  enterprises,  you  would  have  been  able  to  bear  the  demaotl 
for  the  capital  that  has  been  applied  to  railways.  The  capital  thus  applied  is  not  a 
dead  loss.  The  time  will  shortly  arrive  when  these  railways  will  be  completed  with- 
out loss,  I  trust,  to  those  who  have  thus  employed  their  capital.  When  I  think  i  f 
the  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  the  transit  of  goods  and  passengers  which  will  lie 
effected,  1  cannot  doubt  that  railways  will  ultimately  prove  the  source  of  improve- 
ment and  prosperity  to  the  country.  But  at  present,  I  admit,  the  cost  of  their 
construction  so  operates  as  to  increase  the  pressure  arising  from  other  sources.  A 
banker  is  but  the  intervening  agent  between  those  who  possess  capital  and  those  wi.- 
want  to  borrow  it.  The  bunker  receives  deposits  from  every  class,  and  heretoto:? 
has  been  accustomed  to  devote  the  bulk  of  those  deposits  to  the  promotion  of  con- 
mercial  enterprise.  Suddenly  there  comes  a  lai^e  demand  for  money  to  promote  u 
new  species  of  enterprise.  This  leads  to  a  new  application  of  capital,  a  dimiouti<  l 
of  deposits,  a  contraction  of  the  amount  of  money  heretofore  available  for  ordinarT 
commercial  purposes,  and  of  course  increases  the  difficulties  under  which  we  Ubuar 
But  of  the  three  causes  which  have  operated  concurrently,  the  last — the  applieati '-) 
of  capital  to  railways — h»a  been,  in  my  opinion,  instrumental  in  a  minor  degree,  u 
causing  your  difficulties,  and  the  stagnation  which  you  now  experience. 

I  must  say  a  word  with  respect  to  the  letter  to  the  bank  of  the  noble  lord  an>i 
the  right  hon.  geutleman.  Not  being  in  the  habit  of  reposing  my  confiJeoce  ii 
them,  nor  being  in  the  sense  of  party  one  of  their  ordinary  sapporter$i,  I  fed  boati>l 
to  state  my  concurrence  when  I  agree  with  them.  I  do  then  cordially  approve  oi 
the  course  which  her  Majesty *s  government  took  on  tlie  occasion  whidi  led  to  the 
issue  of  that  letter.  I  thiuk  they  were  perfectly  right  in  not  isauing  (he  le  Ur 
sooner  than  they  did.  The  true  remedy  for  the  state  of  things  under  which  tiio 
country  is  suffering,  is  individual  exertion,  the  limitation  of  engagements,  the  c«>:a- 
tion  of  all  demands  which  can  be  postponed;  and  if  the  government  bad  at  an  earli'T 
period  signified  their  intention  of  relaxing  the  law,  they  might,  in  my  opinion,  hJi\L 
materially  discouraged  those  individual  exertions  which  must  be,  after  adl,  our  muln 
hope.  But  when  there  occurs  a  state  of  panic — ^a  state  which  cannot  be  foreseen  <  r 
provided  against  bylaw — which  cannot  be  reasoned  with,  the  government  must  as&uci..* 
a  power  to  prevent  the  consequences  which  may  occur.  There  is  the  necessity  fi  r  a 
discretion  which  I  think  was  properly  exercised  in  the  present  instance.  It  wa5  ht- 
tcr  to  authorise  a  violation  of  the  law,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  the  consequences  whi.-i' 
might  have  ensued  if  no  intervention  on  the  pait  of  the  government  had  taken  pLu-.'. 
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I  consider  that  the  issue  of  that  letter  was  not  an  iinpeachment  of.  the  law.  I  en- 
tirely differ  from  those  who  contend  that  its  issue  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  discretionary  power  invested  bylaw  in  some  authority  to  meet  cases  of 
[jaoic.  The  case  of  panic  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  provided  for  by  law.  It  is  one 
of  those  cases  the  precise  character  and  circumstances  of  which  cannot  bo  foreseen; 
and,  as  Mr.  Iluskisson  says,  not  legislation,  but  the  discretion  of  the  government  must 
meet  it.  Sir,  I  think  that  the  government  were  justified  in  issuing  that  letter.  I 
think  that,  having  issued  it,  they  acted  with  the  strictest  regard  to  constitutional  prin- 
ciple in  foriliwith  summoning  parliament.  If  there  bad  been  a  violation  of  the  law, 
the  first  appeai  to  parliament  must  have  been  for  indemnity ;  but  it  turns  out  that 
there  bat  been  no  violation  of  the  law;  and  I  know  not  how  parliament  can  give 
indemoity  for  not  violating  the  law.  I  think  government  were  perfectly  right  in 
suggesting  to  the  bank  the  rate  of  interest  at  which,  after  the  date  of  the  letter, 
acconnmodations  should  be  granted,  and  that  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  trust 
the  bank  with  an  unlimited  discretionary  power.  There  would  have  been  a  pressure 
on  the  bank,  and  its  natural  sympatiiies  would  have  been  with  those  whom  they 
saw  auffering;  and  the  better  course  was  for  the  government  which  undertook  tu 
sanction  a  violation  of  the  law,  if  necessary,  themselves  to  prescribe  the  condition  on 
which  the  law  should  be  violated,  rather  than  to  tlirow  on  the  bank  the  respon- 
sibility of  fixing  the  rate  of  interest.  The  demand  of  a  hi^h  rate  of  interest,  whether 
with  or  without  the  sanction  of  the  government,  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
(permitting  the  bank  to  violate  the  law. 

Sir,  I  will  not  now  discuss  the  question — of  course  it  will  be  considered  maturely 
io  the  committee — whether  there  should  be  any  modification  of  the  act  of  1844.  I 
should  be  acting  a  part  unworthy  of  a  member  of  parliament  if  I  permitted  any 
dread  of  a  charge  of  inconsistency  to  prevent  me  from  giving  a  full  consideration 
to  the  whole  of  the  subject.  Mv  own  impressions,  I  admit,  are  in  favour  of  the 
maintenance  of  tiie  great  principles  of  that  measure.  I  think  that  you  ought  to 
eontioue  the  restrictions  on  private  and  joint-stock  banks.  I  think  you  ought  to 
require  of  the^e  banlcs  to  bear  some  share  of  the  expense  of  keeping  in  reserve  a 
stock  of  gold.  I  think  also  that  if  you  do  not  impose  the  identical  restrictions 
DOW  imposed  on  the  bank  of  Englaud,  some  restrictions  you  must  impose;  for,  after 
the  experience  of  1826, 1836,  and  1839,  I,  for  one,  am  not  content  to  leave  the 
regulation  of  the  monetary  concerns  of  this  country  to  the  uncontrolled  discretion  of 
the  bank.  In  1844,  the  general  conviction  was  that  it  ought  not  to  be  so  left;  and  I, 
for  one,  know  no  better  mode  of  imposing  restriction  than  that  which  was  devised 
by  the  act  of  1844. 

'  Sir,  I  heard,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  speech  of  my  right  hon.  friend  ( Mr. 
Uerries),  in  which  he  declared  his  inviolable  adherence  to  the  principle  of  a  metallic 
currency.  I  have  no  great  apprehensions  on  that  head.  If  I  thought  that  some 
of  the  opinions  which  I  have  heard  delivered  io  the  course  of  this  debate  were  likely 
Ui  prevail,  I  should  indeed  feel  the  greatest  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  security  of 
property,  and  to  the  stabilitv  of  commercial  enterprise.  I  think  I  heard  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Wakefield,  last  night,  a  recommendation  that  the  government  should 
pay  off  its  debt  of  j£  14, 000, 000  to  the  bank,  and  should  pay  it  in  inconvertible  paper. 
Sir,  if  the  government  is  to  set  the  example  of  paying  its  just  debts  in  inconvertible 
paper — in  paper  for  which  there  is  to  be  no  other  equivalent  than  some  other  paper 
-Hf  that  is  to  be  the  example  set  by  the  government,  I  foresee  that  individuals  in 
a  liinilar  difiieulty  will  be  ^lad  to  profit  by  that  example.  But  I  cannot  believe 
that  this  House  will  sanction  such  an  injustice  as  that  the  government  shall  pay 
the  bank  the  amount  of  a  public  debt  in  inconvertible  paper.  The  member  for 
Stafford  proposed  that  we  should  have  convertible  paper,  but  with  a  fluctuating 
standard.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that?  The  meaning  practically  is  the  system 
of  assignats.  To  pay  off  notes  in  gold,  at  the  market  price  of  gold,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  this,  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  gold  by  the  issue  of  the  paper  and 
to  pay  your  debt  in  the  depreciated  value  caused  by  your  own  issue.  It  yt;u  are 
to  issue  paper  without  limit,  and  to  redeem  the  paper  in  gold,  at  a  price  of  gold  to 
be  determined  by  reference  to  paper,  there  can  be  no  assignable  limit  to  the  depre- 
ciation. If  you  issue  a  fixed  amount  of  paper  currency,  no  doubt  there  may  be  some* 
lijttit  to  its  depreciation,  but  an  unlimited  paper  currency,  to  be  paid  in  a  fluctuating 
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standard,  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  restoration  of  the  system  niiJcr 
which  the  paper  currency  of  France,  bearing  a  certain  nominal  value,  was  depreciated 
some  400  or  500  per  cent.  Sir,  my  security  against  all  these  projects  is  in  die  neces- 
sity for  filling  up  the  blank  which  follows  the  words  *^  I  promise  to  pay."  I  care 
not  how  you  fill  up  that  blank,  provided  that  you  really  intend  to  maintain  a  ooo^er- 
tible  paper  currency,  because  I  know,  however  you  fill  it  up,  precisely  tbe  saaie 
consequence  will  result  with  regard  to  every  person  in  the  eommunity,  eaeept,  indeed, 
to  him  who  is  in  debt.  If  you  promise  to  pay  two  pennyweights  of  gold  instead  of 
four  pennyweights,  your  promissory  paper  will  just  have  credit  for  what  it  is  really 
worth,  and  no  more.  There  will  not  be  the  slightest  difierenee  as  to  laeilities  for 
getting  money — there  will  not  be  the  slightest  additional  security  against  stagnaiioa 
in  trade;  not  only  the  foreigner  but  the  inhabitant  of  this  country  will  estiioate  the 
value  of  the  paper  according  to  the  real  value  of  tbe  coin  of  which  it  is  the  icprv- 
sentative;  and  unless  he  stands  in  the  situation  of  a  debtor  he  will  gain  no  advantase 
•whatever.  Now  my  firm  impression  is,  that  this  House  will  imitate  the  eiample  of 
its  predecessors.  In  1822,  when  this  House  was  about  to  enter  into  an  ioquiiy  into 
commercial  distress,  it  assented  to  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Huskisaon  and  rool%&l 
— ^*  That  this  House  will  not  consent  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  standard  eoin  of 
the  realm." 

Again,  in  the  year  1833,  upon  the  motion  of  Lord  Althorp,  the  Hooae  le-affirmai 
that  resolution.  If  there  should  be  a  necessitv  for  it,  I  feel  eonvtnoed  that  tb« 
House,  on  an  enlarged  consideration  of  public  policy,  will  re-affirm  those  reacrfatioo*. 
Rely  upon  it  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  argument  tliat  the  comooereial  tran^ 
actions  of  this  country  have  so  increased,  that  the  ancient  standard  is  ineapaUe  t^ 
being  maintained.  The  hon.  member  for  Westbuiy  has  justly  observed  that  ▼« 
are  in  error  when  we  spoak  of  the  price  of  gold,  and  that  a  promisaoiy  note  is 
nothing  else  but  a  promise  to  pay  a  certain  definite  weight  of  gold.  Sir,  the  defini- 
tion which  the  hon.  gentleman  gave  is  perfectly  correct.  The  promissory  note  is  s 
promise  to  pay  a  definite  weight  of  gold,  and  price  does  not  enter  into  consideratioo. 
You  may  call  a  £6  note  by  the  name  of  a  ^10  note,  but  yon  will  not  in  the  sltghteit 
degree  alter  the  real  value  of  your  currency.  When  you  reflect  what,  under  tbe 
present  standard  of  value,  has  been  the  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  this  countir— 
when  you  find,  with  the  present  standard  of  value,  the  decennial  increase  ia  tbe 
declared  value  of  your  exports,  which  I  think  in  ten  years,  ending  in  1631,  was  not 
more  than  ^£36,000,000;  which  increased  in  the  next  deoennial  period  to 
£46,000,000;  which  in  the  three  last  years  was  not  less  than  jC59,000,000^you  will 
find  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  ancient  standard  of  value  is  not  inoooipatihle  with 
the  greatest  enlargement  of  your  commerce.  Whatever,  therefore,  maybeyouropinioo 
of  this  law  of  1844,  my  hope  is,  that  this  House  will  show  the  same  regvd  to  justice 
and  good  faith  which  have  been  shown  by  their  predecessors — will  bear  in  mind 
that  whether  the  policy  of  the  act  of  1819  was  or  was  not  a  wise  pcdiey,  the  tnns- 
actions  that  have  been  entered  into  since  1819  are  as  ninety-nine  to  one  of  iIm^ 
transactions  before  that  period  that  remun  unclosed — that  their  regaid  for  good 
faith — their  regard  for  the  permanent  interest  of  the  country — their  regard,  sbore 
all,  for  the  condition  of  those  who  earn  by  their  industry  the  wages  of  labour— will 
induce  this  House  of  Commons  to  uphold  the  standard  which,  after  long  stniggliag, 
has  been  establislied  and  maintained  by  the  wisdt>m  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Stuart  then  moved  that  the  debate  be  adjourned,  which  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  212;  the  original  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  carried,  sod 
the  Houie  adjourned. 


DISABILITIES  OF  THE  JEWS. 
Feburabt  11,  1848. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  second  reading  of  this  bilL 

Mr.  Stafford,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  brief  speech,  in  which  he  contended  thai  the 
question  was  not  one  of  religious  persecution,  or  even  one  of  religious  toleimtioo,  bat 
whether  the  House  should  continue  to  hold  that  the  possession  of  certain  rriigiou^ 
opinions,  or  of  no  religious  opinions,  ought  to  operate  as  a  political  dtaqualifici* 
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tion,  moved  as  an  amendment,  ^*  That  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months.*' 

A  very  long  debate  ensued,  towards  the  close  of  which—* 

Sm  RoBBBT  PsBL  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  gpreat  relnetance  that  I  gave  a 
alleiit  vote  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  this  matter  was  brought  under  our  consi- 
deration ;  but  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  debate  closed,  so  imme- 
diately before  the  Christmas  recess,  and  my  unwillingness  to  incur  the  risk  of 
preventing,  by  an  a^ioumment,  a  decision  on  the  question,  induced  me  on  that  occar 
sion  to  be  silent  I  now  wish  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  I  have  come  to  a 
conclusion  which  is  at  variance  certainly  with  first  impressions,  and  which  places  me 
in  painful  eollision  with  many  with  whom  I  have  almost  invaribly  acted — ^with  some 
from  whom  I  never,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  on  any  former  subject  of  equal 
importance,  have  had  the  pain  to  difier. 

I  must  in  the  first  place  disclaim  altogether  any  concurrence  in  the  doctrine  that 
to  OS,  in  our  legislative  capacity,  religion  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  I  am  deeply 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  our  paramount  duty  to  promote  the  interents 
of  religion,  and  its  influence  on  the  human  mind.  I  am  impressed  by  a  convic- 
tion tluii  the  spirit  and  proeepts  of  Christianity  ought  to  influence  our  deliberations ; 
nay.  more,  that  if  our  legislation  be  at  variance  with  the  precepts  and  spirit  of 
Christianity,  we  cannot  expect  the  blessing  of  God  upon  them.  I  may,  indeed,  say 
with  truth,  that  whether  my  decision  on  this  question  be  right  or  wrong,  it  is  in- 
fluenced much  less  by  considerations  of  political  expediency,  than  by  a  deep  sense 
of  religious  obligation. 

Between  the  tenets  of  the  Jew  and  of  the  Christian,  there  is,  in  mv  opinion,  a 
vital  difibrence.  The  religion  of  the  Christian  and  the  religion  of  the  Jew  are 
opposed  in  essentials.  Between  them  there  is  complete  anatagonism.  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  concurrence  of  the  Jew  with  the  Christian  in  recognising  the  historical 
truths  and  divine  origin  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Old  Testament,  can  avail  to 
reconcile  their  difference  in  respect  to  those  doctrines  which  constitute  the  vital 
principle  and  foundation  of  Christianity.  If,  as  a  legislature,  we  had  authority  to 
determine  religious  error,  and  a  commission  to  punish  religious  error,  it  might  be 
our  fMunful  duty  to  punish  the  Jews.  But  we  have  no  such  commission.  If  the 
Jews  did  commit  an  inexpiable  crime  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  we  have  had 
no  authority  g^ven  to  us— even  if  we  could  determine  who  were  the  descendants  of 
the  persons  guilty  of  that  crime — to  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
not  unto  the  thiid  or  fourth,  but  unto  the  three  hundredth  or  four  nundredth  gene- 
ration.  That  awful  power  is  not  ours.  **  Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith 
the  Lord.'' 

I  cannot,  therefore,  admit  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  inflict  a  penalty  for  mere 
religious  error.  I  couHider  a  civil  disability  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  penalty.  I 
speak  of  religious  error  simply  and  abstractedly.  If  you  can  certainly  infer  from  that 
reli^ons  error,  dangerous  political  opinions,  and  if  you  have  no  other  mode  of 
guarding  against  those  political  opinions  except  by  the  administration  of  a  test  for 
the  purpoie  of  ascertaining  the  religious  opinions,  in  that  case  you  may  have  a  right 
to  impose  the  penalty  of  exclusion  from  certain  trusts.  In  the  case  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  yott  did  not  exclude  him  becanse  he  maintained  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  the  doctrine  of  transobstantiation ;  but  because  you  thought  he 
was  a  dangerous  suljeet,  in  consequence  of  his  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of 
a  foreign  power  and  his  allegiance  to  another  sovereign.  You  excluded  him 
from  political  power,  because  you  believed  he  would  abuse  it.  You  did  not 
inflict  ciril  disabilitv  for  mere  religious  error.  If  you  can  show,  in  this  case,  that 
the  maintenance  of  certain  religious  opinions  by  the  Jew  is  a  decisive  proof  of 
their  dvil  unworthine5^  you  may  have  a  right  to  exclude  them  from  power;  but 
the  aims  of  showing  this  is  imposed  upon  you.  The  presumption  is  in  their  favour. 
The  presumption  is,  that  a  Jew,  as  a  subject  of  the  British  Crown,  is  entitled  to 
all  the  qualifications  and  the  privileges  of  a  British  subject.  You  may  defeat 
that  daim  by  proof  of  danger  to  the  State,  from  admitting  it ;  but  the  onus  of  proof 
lies  upon  you. 

The  claim  of  the  Jews,  as  British-bom  subjects,  is  for  entire  and  complete 
qualification  for  office.    You  do  not  diminish  the  force  of  that  claim  by  their  partial 
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qaalificatioD.  You  allow  the  Jew  to  fill  municipal  offices — yoa  eooeede  In  bim 
the  elective  franchise;  but  the  obligation  to  assign  a  reason  f(»r  withheld.B^ 
from  him  what  remains  is  precisely  the  same.  Nay,  after  you  adnnt  hb  qualw 
fication  for  the  privileges  and  franchises  whieh  you  faaTC  entrusted  to  him,  it  beeome^ 
the  more  incumbent  upon  you  to  assign  a  reason  for  withholding  oomplele  qoali- 
fication. 

A  noble  lord,  who  has  spoken  with  so  mneh  good  feeling  upon  this  qoesdoik — iIm 
member  for  Bath — quoted  an  authority  entitled  to  much  weight,  a  distinguished  maa. 
now  no  more.  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  with  the  utmost  respect.  The 
noble  lord  read  an  extract  from  the  works  of  Dr.  Arnold,  which  appeared  to  make  a 
considerable  impression  upon  the  House — a  passage  in  which  Dr.  Am<^  says : — 
**  For  the  Jews,  I  see  no  plea  of  justice  whatever ;  they  are  voluntary  strangcfs  here, 
and  have  no  claim  to  become  citizens  but  by  conforming  to  our  moral  law,  which  U 
the  gospel. '' 

We  are  to  reject  the  claim  of  the  Jews  now  living — ^born  in  this  eountry,  aod 
owing  entire  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown — to  the  privileges  of  British  subjects, 
because  their  ancestors  were  voluntary  strangers  here.  The  desoeodaots  of  ss 
ancient  Briton,  of  the  pure  blood,  may  be  entitled  to  urge  this  objection  lo  a  Jew ; 
but  the  descendant  of  a  Norman,  or  a  Ronu&n,  or  a  Saxon,  or  a  Dane,  can  hardly 
insist  upon  it.  His  ancestors,  I  apprehend,  were  not  invited  here ;  they  were 
^^  voluntary  strangers;*'  with  this  difference  between  them  and  the  Jews,  that  the 
Jews  were  conteut  to  submit  to  the  laws  and  institutions  which  they  found  estab- 
lished, and  that  the  others  subverted  them.  Dr.  Arnold  proceeds : — ^  I  would  giv« 
the  Jews  the  honorary  citizenship  which  was  so  often  given  by  the  Romans,  luunei). 
the  private  rights  of  citizens,  jus  commercii  et  jus  commbii,  but  not  the  public 
rights,  ju«  suffragU  etjus  honortim,** 

I  contend  that  the  British  law  recognises  no  such  distinction ;  that,  after  eo«» 
ferring  upon  the  Jew  the  jus  commercii  and  thejtis  cotmMit  the  omcf  of  aasignio^ 
satisfactory  reasons  for  withholding  from  the  Jew  the  remaining  rights  of  eitiseoship 
continues  undiminished.  Unless  you  can  show  that  there  is  something  politicallj 
hostile  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Jew  in  relation  to  the  State— 4hat  ia 
times  of  civil  discord  and  discontent  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  his  disaflR»ctio»^ 
or  that,  for  some  good  cause  or  other,  he  is  unworthy  of  confidence,  you  caaoot 
defeat  his  e()uitable  claim  to  the  entire  and  complete  rights  of  citiseaship. 

To  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Arnold  1  oppose  the  opinion  of  a  still  higher  autboritr, 
that  of  Lord  Bacon.  In  his  argument  upon  the  rights  of  the  post  nati  of  Sootlaad. 
Lord  Bacon  has  the  following  remarkable  observations: — *vlt  seemeth  admirable 
unto  me  to  consider  with  what  a  measured  hand,  and  with  how  true  proporttoos 
our  law  doth  impart  and  confer  the  several  degrees  of  the  benefits  of  naturalisatioD. 
The  first  degree  is  an  alien  enemy. .  The  second  is  an  alien  friend.  The  third  is  s 
denizen.  1  o  this  person  the  law  giveth  an  ability  and  capacity  abridged,  not  ie 
matter  but  in  time.  The  fourth  snd  last  degpree  is  a  natural-born  subject — '  he  U 
complete  and  entire.*  Other  laws  do  admit  more  curious  distinctions  c^  this  priri- 
lege,  for  the  Romans  had  besides  jus  civitatis,  which  answereth  to  oatnnditatkHi. 
jus  suffragiL  For  though  a  man  were  naturalised  to  take  lands  and  inheritance,  y^ 
he  was  not  enabled  to  have  a  voice  in  passing  of  laws,  or  at  eketion  of  oflkers.  And 
yet,  farther,  they  hadyus  petUionis^  or  jus  konorum.  For  though  a  man  had  voice,  yet 
he  was  not  capable  of  honour  or  office.  But  these  be  devices  commonty  ef  popaiar 
or  free  estates  which  are  jealous  whom  they  take  into  their  number,  sjid  are  asfit 
for  monarchies  :  but  by  the  law  of  England  the  subject  that  is  natural-bora  hath  s 
capacity  or  ability  to  ail  benefits  whatever.'* 

The  Jew  is  a  subject  natural- born ;  and  I  contend  that  he  has  a  right,  as  toeh.  to 
be  qualified  for  all  civil  trusts— tliat  he  has  a  '*  capacity  or  ability  to  all  beoefiu 
whatever,"  unless  you  show  a  reason  to  the  contrary — a  reason  not  founded  upon 
mere  religious  error,  but  upon  some  gooJ  cause  for  political  disqualification. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews  has  been  justified  by  refer- 
ence to  other  disqualifications  to  which  all  subjects  of  the  queen  are  iiabie.  It  u 
contended  that  it  is  no  hardship  to  exclude  the  Jews,  because  copyholders  are  ex- 
cluded from  rights  which  freeholders  possess,  and  minors  from  the  exercise  of  pew  en 
which  a  noanof  full  age  enjoys.  An  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  who  bearaa  nsme 
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which  must  be  honoared  in  this  House,  the  lustre  of  which  he  is,  I  trust,  destioetl 
to  reoew  (Mr.  Walpoie),  contended  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  elective 
franchise  and  the  functions  of  legislation,  and  cited,  as  a  proof  of  such  distinction, 
the  ease  of  the  clergy,  who  are  qualtftoti  to  vote  fur  members  of  parliament,  but  not 
to  sit  in  parliament.  Surely  these  are  ingenious  fallacies,  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  concealing  from  ourselves  the  real  character  of  a  harsh  exclusion.  How  does  the 
elective  franchise  differ  in  principle  from  the  right  of  legislation  ?  There  is  no  such 
franchise  given  by  the  common  law ;  the  elective  franchise  is  a  creature  of  the  legis- 
lature. You  withhold  from  the  £0  householder  a  right  which  you  give  to  the  £10 
householder.  With  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  the  clergy  from  this  branch  of  the 
legislature,  and  with  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  minors  and  those  ^ho  have  not 
siUBcient  property,  these  exclusions  differ  altogether  in  their  principle  from  the 
disqualification  you  impose  upon  the  Jews.  In  the  irst  place,  the  Jew  is  equally 
subject  with  those  who  profess  Christianity  to  all  these  exclusions  of  minors,  of 
copyholders,  and  £9  householders.  To  all  these  disqualifications  he  is  equally 
subject  with  ourselves ;  but  you  superadd  another  disqualification  to  which  he  is 
specially  liahle.  Of  the  exclusions  to  which  you  refer,  some  are  voluntary,  others 
temporary  in  their  duration.  A  clergyman,  when  he  enters  upon  the  sacred  office, 
knows  that  he  will  be  excluded  from  this  House.  A  minor,  if  he  live  until  he 
attains  his  majority,  will  acquire  his  full  rights.  But  the  disqualification  of  the 
Jew  is  of  a  different  charactor-^it  i&  a  disqualification  on  account  of  hb  opinions — 
it  is  not  temporary  or  voluntary — it  is  a  superadded  dis(iualification,  and  it  differs  in 
its  character  from  the  disqualifications  to  which  other  classes  are  subject. 

Now,  has  there  been  assigned  any  valid  cause  for  this  disqualification,  derived 
from  the  political  conduct  and  character  of  the  Jew  ?  On  the  contrary,  aiimissions 
in  his  favour  have  been  made,  which  render  the  hardship  of  excluding  the  Jews  still 
more  grievous.  We  are  told  by  the  opponents  of  the  Jews,  that  in  point  of  moral 
conduct,  in  point  of  active  exercise  of  charity,  in  point  of  tried  loyalty,  and  in  point 
of  pruperty,  the  Jews  are  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as  any  other  class  of  the 
Queen's  subjects.  If  in  all  these  respects  they  are  equally  worthy,  why  subject  them 
to  exclusions  which  imply  the  want  of  civil  worth  P  If  the  claim  of  the  Jew  to  the 
full  privileges  of  a  natural- born  subject  of  the  Queen  can  only  be  defeated  by  pro(«f 
of  his  misconduct,  or  of  justifiable  suspicion,  there  is  an  end  of  the  question.  Hi4 
claim  is  not  even  contested  on  that  ground. 

But  there  are  two  reasons — for  i  will  class  all  the  other  arguments  urged  against 
the  admission  of  the  Jews  under  two  heads,  for  the  purpose  of  brevity — which  have 
been  advanced  in  support  of  their  exclusion,  the  force  of  which,  if  well-founded  in 
fact,  I  should  be  the  last  person  to  deny.  One  of  these  reasons  is,  that  you  have 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years  deemed  a  recognition  of  the  Christian  faith  a  neces- 
sary qualification  of  a  legislator;  the  other,  that  if  you  now  abandon  that  qualifica- 
tion, and  permit  it  to  be  struck  out  of  the  statute-book,  where  it  has  so  long 
remained,  this  conduct  on  your  part  will  imply  an  indifference  to  religion,  and  that 
snob  indifference  is  likely  to  relax  the  energies  and  paralyse  the  exertions  of  many 
devout  Christians  who,  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  are  using  their  utmost  endea- 
vours to  propagate  the  Christian  faith.  Now,  I  wish  to  weigh  fairly  the  force  of 
these  two  objeetions.  I  do  not  undervalue  the  objection  that  you  are  about  to 
remove  from  the  statute-book  the  words  ^^  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian."  I  fear 
that  you  will  give  offence  to  many  sincere  Christians  by  removing  those  words ;  but, 
on  a  deep  consideration  of  this  subject,  I  am  convinced  that  the  popular  impression 
with  respect  to  these  words,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  inserted, 
is  erroneous,  and  that  it  would  nut  he  just  to  subject  the  Jew  to  continued  disquali- 
fication on  account  of  erroneous,  though  most  sincere  and  conscientious  impressions 
in  respect  to  the  intent  and  effect  of  the  words  which  it  is  proposed  to  omit. 

It  was  said,  and  truly  said,  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Southampton, 
that  up  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  was  no  oath  required  from  members  of 
perliameat.  The  principle  of  the  British  constitution  before  tiie  1st  of  Elizabeth 
was,  that  the  will  of  the  electing  body  should  determine  the  right  to  sit  in  parlia- 
ment ;  and  no  oath  was  required  from  members  of  parliament  before  the  fifth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  administered — an  oath 
which,  if  not  administered  on  this  book  [here  the  right  hon.  baronet  placed  his  hand 
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upon  a  New  Testament],  the  Jew  would  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  take.  The 
oath,  it  is  truot  was  administered  in  a  form  in  which  it  could  only  be  taken  bv  a 
sincere  Christian.  But  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  lav 
presumed  every  one  to  be  not  merely  a  Chriattan,  but  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church ;  for  it  required  every  subject  of  the  Queen  to  attend  divine  service  is  the 
Church  once  at  least  on  every  Sunday,  on  the  penalty  of  twelve  pence.  The  object 
of  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  to  assure  the  Queen  of  the  full  allegiance  of  her 
subjects,  and  to  exclude  from  office  and  from  parliament  all  those  who  acknowledged 
the  temporal  or  ecclesiastical  authority  of  a  foreign  potentate  within  these  rakm 
The  substance  of  the  oath  was  directed,  not  against  Jews,  but  againat  Chriatiana 
was  the  form  of  the  oath  alone  which  affected  the  Jew. 

From  the  5th  of  Elizabeth  to  the  7th  of  James  L,  no  other  oath  than  the  c 
of  supremacy  was  required  from  members  of  parliament.  In  the  7th  of  James  k 
the  year  1605,  a  new  and  additional  oath  was  administered;  that  oath  which  coo* 
tains  the  words  *'  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian."  The  reason  for  this  new  oath  is 
fully  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  act  which  imposed  it.  There  ia  an  espress  le- 
ference  "to  the  barbarous  and  horrible  attempt  to  have  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  the 
Eing,  Queen,  Prince,  Lords  and  Commons  in  this  House  of  Parliament  araembled.^ 
This  oath  continued  in  force  until  the  revolution  of  1688.  Now,  if  the  words  ^oa 
the  true  faith  of  a  Christian"  had  been  considered  important  as  guaranteetog  the 
Christian  character  of  the  legislature,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  they  should  have  been  altogether  diapensed  with? 
The  oath  which  contained  them,  and  with  the  oath  the  wonis  themselves,  were  bv 
express  enactment  **  repealed,  utterly  abrogated,  and  matle  void;*'  and  for  that  eat  ii 
this  simple  form  was  substituted : — *^  I  do  sincerely  promise  and  awear  that  I  will 
be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  her  Majesty.  So  help  me  Gkid."  From 
the  year  1688  to  the  year  1701,  this  simple  oath  of  allegiance  was  the  only  one 
required.  There  was  no  profession  of  the  ^*  true  faith  of  a  Christian  **  by  mem* 
hers  of  either  House  of  Parliament  In  1701,  the  pretender  assumed  the  title  of 
James  III.  That  title  was  acknowledged  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  it  waa  thonght 
necessary,  for  the  protection  of  the  new  dynasty,  to  impose  *an  oath  of  mbjnratioo. 
The  form  of  the  oath  imposed  by  James  I.,  which  included  the  words  *'  on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian,*'  was  adopted,  and  has  since  remained  in  force.  Bat  it  was 
neither  originally  imposed,  nor  subsequently  revived,  for  the  purpose  of  assnriog 
the  Christian  character  of  the  legislature.  You  now  plead  against  the  admission  U 
the  Jew  the  policy  of  maintaining  that  Christian  character.  You  aigue,  **'  We  have 
ceased,  it  is  true,  to  be  a  Church  of  England  parliament,  we  have  ceased  to  be  a  Pro- 
testant parliament,  bat  we  have  tests  in  force  which  ensure  our  unity  as  a  Cfaristiin 
parliament."  May  not  the  Jew  reply,  that  those  tests  were  never  designed  for  that 
purpose;  that  they  were  not  directed  against  him;  that  they  were  directed,  far 
purely  political  purposes,  by  one  body  of  Christians  against  another,  whose  loyahy 
and  fidelity  were  denied.  1  hese  tests  that  are  now  to  be  retained  as  the  gaarantees 
for  Christian  unity,  are  the  historical  evidences  of  former  divisions  and  fieree  con- 
flicts between  Christians  themselves. 

The  member  for  Midhurst  quotes  the  writ  of  summons  for  the  convocation  of 
parliament,  and  contends  that  the  Jew  is  inadmissible  to  the  leg^atnre,  becaaae,  par* 
liament  is  convened  to  deliberate  not  only  on  matters  of  State,  but  eapoetally  **di 
mubuidttm  rehus  Eeclenam  AngUcanam  eoncemeniSbmy  What  is  the  answer  of  the 
Jew  to  this  objection  P — **  Am  I  less  qualified  than  the  Quaker  to  legislate  on  qiMs* 
tions  of  public  policy,  or  on  matters  concerning  the  church  f  I  have  no  seniples  as 
to  the  lawfulness  of  war.  I  do  not  deny  the  right  to  tithes ;  I  do  not  nibse  their 
payment,  except  on  compulsion.  I  have  no  rival  religious  establishment,  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  has.  You  make  no  objection  to  the  Unitarian,  who  rejects  one  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  yet  you  plead  the  Chiistiso 
character  of  the  legislature  as  the  impediment  to  my  admission." 

Still,  it  is  contended  that  we  have  at  least  this  satisfaction,  that  no  member  caa  be 
admitted  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  without  professing  his  belief  in  Christianity; 
that  the  declaration  *'  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Cliristian,"  is  an  indispensable  eoa* 
dition  of  his  admission.  But  this  is  not  true.  I  hold  in  my  band  the  dedaratioo 
made  by  a  Quaker  at  the  table  of  this  House,  and  from  that  decUuation  the  words 
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"on  the  tme  faith  of  a  Christian'*  are  omitted;    You  will  constitute  no  new  pre- 
cedent, therefore,  by  omitting  these  words  in  the  case  of  the  Jew.     Require  from  the 
Jew  the  same  identical  declaration  which  you  require  from  the  Quaker,  and  permit 
the  Jew  to  swear  in  the  very  same  form  in  which  you  permit  him,  nay,  compel  him 
to  swear  in  a  court  of  law,  and  he  will  be  perfectly  satisfied.    Can  there  be  a  stronger 
proof  that  you  did  not  consider  the  words  '*  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian"  an 
euential  qualification  for  the  legislature,  than  that  in  framing  a  declaration  to  be  made 
by  the  Quaker,  on  his  admission  to  this  House,  you  deliberately  omitted  them.     You 
have  done  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  Moravian  and  the  Separatist  There  is,  therefore, 
an  end  of  the  aigument,  that  the  omission  of  the  same  words  in  favour  of  the  Jew  would 
"ye  an  act  without  an  example,  derogatory  to  the  Christian  character  of  parliament. 
The  bon.  membn*  for  Dorsetshire  has  referred  to  a  speech  on  this  subject  deli 
vered  by  me  in  the  year  1830,  with  an  expression  of  surprise  that  I  can  nowconsen 
to  the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities.     Since  the  year  1830,  circumstances  hav 
occurred  having  an  important  bearing  on  this  question,  and  making  in  the  position^ 
of  it  a  material  change.     You  have  in  the  interval  admitted  to  the  legislature  classes  ^ 
of  reUgionista,  who  in  the  year  1830  were  excluded  in  common  with  the  Jew;  you 
have  aSmitted  the  Quakers,  the  Moravians,  and  the  Separatists.     In  respect  to  office 
— to  civil,  political,  and  municipal  office,  the  present  position  of  the  Jew  is  entirely 
different  from  his  position  in  1830;  and  even  now,  and  after  the  progress  made  in 
this  debate,  I  doubt  whether  that  position  is  clearly  understood. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  have  been  selected  by  the  Crown  for  civil  distinc- 
tions ;  that  under  the  late  government,  the  baronetcy  was  conferred  Inr  the  Queen 
upon  Sir  Moses  Montefiore ;  under  the  present,  upon  Mr.  Rothschild,  it  is  also  well 
known  that  the  Jews  are,  by  a  recent  act  of  parliament  (passed  in  1845),  qualified 
for  all  naunicipal  offices.  But  it  is  not  generally  known  that  all  civil  and  military 
appointments,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  tenable  by  a  Jew. 

I  believe  that  at  this  moment  the  Jew  is  eligible  to  any  executive  office  to  which 
the  Crown  may  appoint  him,  no  matter  how  important  may  be  the  duties  attached 
to  that  office,  tinless  in  the  case  of  offices  which  must  be  held  by  privy  councillors, 
he  be  precluded  by  the  oath  which  is  adminbtered  to  a  privy  councillor.     I  appre- 
hend that  there  is  nothing  which  can  prevent  a  Jew  from  being  secretary  of  state 
to-morrow,  except  through  the  indirect  operation  of  the  oath  required  of  a  privY 
councillor,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  substance  or  terms  of  that  oath  to  whicn 
a  Jew  would  object.     If  you  will  permit  the  Jew  to  take  the  privy  councillor's  oath 
on  the  Old  Testament,  the  oath  of  the  privy  councillor  will  not  exclude  him  from 
the  privy  council.    It  is  my  conviction,  therefore,  that  except  through  the  indirect 
operation  of  that  oath,  there  is  not  an  office  within  the  gift  of  the  Crown  from  which 
a  Jew,  practically,  is  excluded.    I^t  me  shortly  revert  to  the  act  of  1828.    A  cer- 
tain declaration,  containing  the  words  ^*  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  was  by  that 
act  suhstituted  for  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation ;  and,  observe,  these 
words,  *^  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,'*  were  not  inserted  in  the  declaration  re- 
quired by  the  bill,  as  it  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords  by  the  House  of  Commons.    The 
bill,  when  it  left  the  lower  House,  did  not  contain  these  words ;  the  Commons  were 
content  to  admit  dissenters  from  the  church  to  all  executive  and  municipal  offices 
without  requiring  that  declaration  of  Christian  faith.    Tfaie  words  were  inserted  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and,  rather  than  lose  the  bill  the  amendment  was  acceded  to 
by  the  Commons.    A  marked  distinction  was  made  in  the  act  of  1828,  as  to  the 
period  when  the  declaration  was  required ;  in  the  case  of  executive  office,  a  certain 
time  (six  months  after  admission  to  office)  was  given ;  in  the  case  of  municipal  office, 
the  declaration  was  required  to  be  made  previously  to  or  upon  admission  to  office. 
In  the  year  1831,  a  material  change  took  place  in  the  enactments  of  the  annual 
indemnity  act.    The  declaration  required  by  the  act  of  1828,  was  then  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  all  other  tests.    The  consequence  is,  that  during  the  whole  of 
the  last  two  reigns — ^the  reign  of  King  William  and  the  reiffu  of  Queen  Victoria — 
all  parties  appointed  to  executive  office  have  been  given,  under  the  annual  indemnity 
set,  the  whole  year  to  qualify.   Before  the  year  expires  another  indemnity  act  passes; 
and  the  fact  tlierefore  is,  that  at  this  moment,  except  through  the  indirect  operation 
of  the  privy  councillor's  oath,  there  is  not  an  office  under  the  Crown  which  a  Jew 
may  not  boldi  and  be  protected  in  holding. 
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Haying  acceded  to  those  important  chants  in  the  position  of  the  Jew,  aod  hxfittt: 
aiimitted  all  other  dissenters  to  legislative  functions,  can  we  permanently  maintaia 
the  exclusion  of  the  Jew  from  parliament  f  He  is  possessed  of  the  elective  franchbe. 
He  is  eligible  to,  and  has  entered  upon,  municipal  office.  He  may  be  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.  He  is  shut  out  from  no  office  under  t)ie  Crown  excepting  that  of  pritr 
councillor.  The  Crown  has  been  enabled  for  the  last  seventeen  years  to  appoint  the 
Jew  to  high  political  office ;  but  there  is  a  certain  trust  which  can  only  bo  exerei^ 
tltrough  the  good  will  of  electors,  the  great  majority  of  whom  must  probably  be  pro- 
fessing Christians,  and  yet  from  that  trust  the  Jew  is  to  remain  excluded.  There 
is  no  jealousy  of  the  Crown  in  respect  to  the  appointment  of  Jews  to  the  most  im- 
portant civil  offices,  but  such  jcalonsy  of  the  Christian  electors  of  this  coantry,  that 
pu  will  not  permit  them  to  send  the  man  of  their  choice  to  this  House,  if  he  happen 
(^  be  a  Jew. 

f  Sir,  my  opinion  is,  that  yon  cannot  permanently  maintain  that  exclusion,  and  if 
^ou  cannot,  why  not  remove  it  now  P  Yon  have  removed  other  disabilities  with 
little  danger  to  the  interests  of  the  church,  or  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian  religioQ. 
My  firm  belief  is — and  I  rejoice  in  the  conviction — that  the  Chureh  of  England  is 
stronger  at  this  moment  than  at  any  period  of  her  history.  The  disposition  of  the 
church  to  admit  timely  and  salutary  reforms  has  been  one  great  caase  of  that 
strength.  A  still  more  efficient  cause  is  the  deep  religious  feeling  which  has  beco 
awakened  through  the  country.  The  strength  of  the  church  and  of  religion  is  not 
now  dependent  on  the  question  of  two  or  three  votes,  more  or  less,  in  this  Hoose. 
The  church  is  strong  enough  to  be  independent  on  all  essential  points  of  tbe  decisions 
of  this  House.  It  is  rooted  in  the  affections  of  tlie  people,  and  it  is  a  disparagement 
to  religion  and  to  the  church  to  contend  that  the  safety  of  either  depends  upon  the 
continued  exclusion  from  this  assembly  of  the  Baron  de  Rothschild,  or  three  or  Ibnr 
(Contleroen  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Were  it  not  for  internal  dissensions  within  tlie 
church  itself,  the  church  would  be  stronger  at  this  moment,  after  tbe  suceessive 
relaxation  of  disabling  laws,  than  it  was,  even  at  the  period  when  you  rsquired  eon- 
ibrmity  to  the  faith  of  the  church  as  an  essential  qualification  for  parliament. 

I  cannot  then  assign  danger  to  the  church  as  a  reason  for  excluding  the  Jew. 
At  the  same  time  I  deeply  regret  that  the  feelings  of  zealous  and  pious  Christians 
should  be  wounded  by  the  omission  from  an  oath  of  the  words  "  on  tbe  true  fhith  of 
a  Christian."  Believing,  however,  the  impression  with  regard  both  to  tbe  original 
intent  and  the  effect  of  those  words  to  be  erroneons ;  seeing  that  it  is  an  error  to 
suppose  they  have  formed  a  part  of  the  qualification  for  parliament  for  an  uninter- 
rnjited  period  since  their  first  introfluction,  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  **  utterly  abrogated,  repealed,  and  done  away,*'  at  the  time  of  the  revolutioo. 
and  were  only  revived  thirteen  years  afterwards  for  a  purely  political  purpose — feeing 
that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  they  are  now  required  for  every  member  of 
the  legislature,  inasmuch  as  they  are  waived  in  the  case  of  the  Quaker,  the  Moravian, 
and  the  Separatist — I  cannot  think  it  just  to  continue  the  exclusion  of  the  Jew,  from 
dofcrence  to  conscientious  but  erroneous  impressions. 

I  own,  Sir,  that  I  do  cordially  rejoice  that  lean  find  no  constitnttonal  impediment 
to  riio  complete  admission  of  the  Jew  to  the  right  of  a  British  snbject.  IT  there  be 
a  <Uiss  of  our  fellow-beings  to  whom  reparation  is  due  from  every  Christian  State  m 
Kurnpo — reparation  for  centuries  of  calumny,  persecution,  and  wrong — ^the  Jews  are 
that  class.  I  defy  you  to  read  the  early  histoiy  of  this  country,  narrated,  not  by 
indignant  Jews,  but  by  the  popular  historians  of  your  own  faith,  without  shndderio^ 
at  the  atrocities  committed  by  Christian  sovereigns  and  a  Christian  people.  Hnme 
Fttys,  **  Our  ideas  scarcely  come  up  to  the  extortions  which  we  find  to  have  been 
practiised  upon  the  Jews."  Speaking  of  King  Henry  IH.,  and  detailing  bis  noj-'st 
demands  for  money,  and  his  threats  to  hang  the  Jews  if  they  refused  compliance,  he 
says,  **  The  king  then  delivered  over  the  Jews  to  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  that  thu«e 
whom  one  brother  had  flayed,  the  other  might  embowel."  He  remarks  that  **  the 
acts  of  violence  against  the  Jews  proceeded  much  from  bigotry,  but  more  from 
avidity  and  rapine." 

Even  in  that  age  these  things  would  not  have  been  done  or  tolerated,  bat  fordeep 
rooted  prejudices  and  wide-spread  antipathy  to  the  Jews,  on  account  of  their  rdigions 
faith.    Are  we  quite  sure  ihat  the  same  prejudices^the  same  aMtpMby— 4I0  not 
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ftiU  exist?  We  disclaim  them  within  these  walb;  but  are  they  not  the  real  cause 
ofmueh  of  tliG  opposition  to  the  relief  of  the  Jew  from  citil  disabilities?  Of  this 
I  am  confident,  that  within  the  present  century  both  the  people  and  the  government 
of  this  country  have  been  inflaenced  by  such  unworthy  feelings.  It  was  the  deference 
to  irratiooal  prejudice  that  induced  the  ministry  in  1753  to  propose  th^  repeal  of  the 
act  for  the  naturalisation  of  foreign  Jews,  passed  in  the  preceding  year.  The  most 
(Vsgraccful  day  in  the  annals  of  the  British  parliament  was  that  on  which  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  the  first  mioister  of  the  Crown,  proposed  the  repeal  of  that  act.  A  general 
election  was  impending— great  excitement  prevailed — excitement  of  such  a  nature, 
that  the  member  for  Exeter,  who  had  voted  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  was  denounced  a» 
a  Jew,  and  was  compelled  to  appease  his  constituents  by  citing,  in  proof  of  his  Chri8<» 
tianity,  the  fact,  that  he  had  repeatedly  traveled  on  a  Saturday,  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 

The  lord  chancellor  (Lord  Uardwicke),  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  con- 
descended to  vindicate  the  government  for  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  naturalisation 
act  by  such  arguments  as  these: — Speaking  of  the  Jews,  and  the  popular  feelings 
towania  them,  Lord  Hard wieko  observed — **  By  our  laws  they  may  bo  protected  from 
any  open  violence  or  direct  assault ;  but  whilst  the  people  are  so  highly  and  so  gene^ 
rally  exasperated  against  them  as  they  everywhere  appear  to  be  at  present,  they  wiU 
be  exposed  to  daily  insults  and  vexations  which  no  law  can  provide  against  or  punish, 
especially  in  this  county,  where  no  man,  not  even  the  King  himself,  is  vested  with 
alnolute  power,  and  where  every  magistrate  is  obliged  to  conBne  himself  within  the 
letter  of  the  law.  Therefore,  whilst  the  people  continue  in  their  present  humour,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  any  Jew,  rich  or  poor,  to  live  here  with  the  same  ease  and 
Fecunty  which  he  did  before  that  law  was  passed.'* 

Again:— **  I  am  convinced  that  the  ilUhumour  of  the  people  would  before  now 
hare  broken  out,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hope  that,  as  soon  as  parliament  met,  the 
law  would  be  repealed ;  and  if  they  were  to  see  two  or  three  dozens  of  their  country- 
men hanged  every  session  for  mobtung  or  murdering  the  Jews,  I  believe  it  would  not 
contribute  towards  restoring  them  to  good  humour,  especially  as  many  of  them  would 
tiod,  at  least  imagine,  that  the  Jews  interfered  with  them  in  their  trade  or  business." 

For  such  reasons  as  these,  in  avowed  obedience  to  the  most  irrational  and  vulgar 
prejudices,  a  slight  privilege  conceded  to  the  Jews  in  1752  was  suddenly  withdrawn 
in  1753,  by  the  same  ministers  and  the  same  parliament  by  which  it  had  been  granted. 

I  have  cited  the  authority  of  Hume  for  the  cruelties  practised  in  England  upon 
the  Jews  during  tlie  reigns  of  King  John  and  his  successor.  Let  me  read  an  extract 
from  another  historian,  Sharon  Turner,  containing  a  brief  summary  of  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  this  unhappy  people  were  subject  in  this  country  and  other  parts  of 
Europe: — **  When  we  recollect  their  massacre  along  the  Rhine  in  1096,  and  in 
England  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  and  read  of  their  repeated  destructions  in  Ger- 
many; in  1221  at  Erfurt;  in  1263  at  Fulda,  when,  on  an  accusation  of  their  killing 
Christian  boys  for  their  blood,  the  emperor  ordered  an  inquiry  whether  Christian 
blood  was  a  necessary  part  of  their  passover,  to  which  the  oflScial  answer  was,  that 
nothing  certain  was  known  on  the  subject.  In  1240  at  Frankfort,  '  with  fire  and 
sword ;'  in  1282  at  Mentz  and  other  places;  in  1298  at  Nuremburgh  and  through  all 
Franconia;  that  they  were  also  exterminated  from  Bavaria;  that  in  1348,  1349,  and 
1350,  they  were  killed  *  like  cattle,'  and  mercilessly  burned  in  great  numbers  at  Basle, 
Fribuiig,  Spires,  Wurms,  Frankfort,  Mentz,  Alsace,  Cologne,  and  in  every  part  of 
Germany ;  when  we  recall  to  mind  that  these  are  only  specimens  of  what  they  endured 
in  other  places,  and  were  for  several  centuries  in  perpetual  danger  of  everywhere 
suffering,  we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  any  remnant  of  the  nation  so  bitterly 
persecuted  can  now  be  surviving." 

They  have  survived,  having  borne  their  wrongs  with  exemplary  patience  and 
resignation.  Suppose  the  result  of  these  bitter  persecutions  had  been  to  make  the 
Jews  a  degraded  race — suppose  "  the  iron  had  entered  into  their  souls ;"  suppose 
they  had  been  so  bowed  down,  as  to  have  become — 

**  Curvae  in  terrii  aalms  ao  ooBledtiam  inanee  ** — 

who  would  bo  responstUe  for  their  degradation  ? 

If  the  Jews  were  debased  or  inferior  in  moral  worth  to  ChrisCfans,  could  that  de« 
basement  and  inferiority — the  natural  result  of  oppression—be  now  assign^  with 
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any  semblance  of  jaslice,  as  an  impediment  to  the  g^rant  of  equal  rights  to  the  Jewi* 
Could  the  Christian  rulers  of  Europe  justly  reproach  the  Jews  for  cootiaaiDg  a 
separate  people,  and  for  being  deficient  in  anient  oatriotism  and  devoted  attacbmeni 
to  the  institutions  under  which  such  wrongs  had  been  inflicted?  OouM  they  be 
axtonished,  if,  vexed  by  repeated  persecutions,  the  Jews  permitted  the  past,  the  dis- 
tant,  and  the  future,  to  predominate  over  the  present? — if  sitting  down  by  tbewaten 
of  strange  lands,  they  wept,  when  they  remembered  Sion  ? 

But,  according  to  your  own  acknowledgment,  the  Jews  have  not  been  debased. 
Id  puint  of  courage,  of  moral  worth,  of  intellectual  power,  of  mental  acquirements, 
they  yield  precedence  to  none.  They  have  been  faithful  subjects  of  the  Grown :  io 
the  times  of  severe  trial,  at  home  or  abroad,  their  loyalty  has  never  wavered.  On 
what  ground,  then,  do  you  justify  their  exclusion  from  any  privilege  of  a  Protestant 
subject  ?  Are  they  not  so  far  entitled  to  our  confidence,  that  they  may  be  qaalified 
for  a  trust,  which  they  cannot  exercise  except  through  the  good  will  of  Christtsa 
constituencies  ? 

It  may  be  that  considerations  of  the  past — that  the  desire  to  make  reparation  for 
former  wrongs— ought  not  to  control  or  influence  our  judgment;  but  they  may  so 
far  operate  as  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  mature  reflection,  whether  we  cannot  reconcile 
our  feelings  with  our  duty,  and  to  increase  our  satisfaction,  if  we  find  that  they  are 
not  incompatible. 

I  have  other  motives  that  weigh  with  me.  There  are  countries  in  which  the  Jevs 
are  still  subject  to  persecution  and  cruel  oppression.  Twice  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years  has  a  British  subject,  distinguished  for  his  benevolence  and  philanthropy. 
Sir  Moses  Monteflore,  repaired  to  distant  lands,  in  the  hope  of  mitigating  the  hard 
lot  of  the  suffering  Jews.  He  repaired  to  St.  Petersburg  for  the  purpose  of  impbriog 
mercy  towards  the  Jews  in  Poland.  He  repaired  to  the  East  for  the  purpose  5 
relieving,  if  possible,  the  Jews  in  Palestine  from  shameful  wrongs,  perpetrated  oo 
the  pretext  that  they  murdered  Christian  children  in  order  that  their  blood  might  be 
available  for  the  passover. 

He  carried  with  him  letters  of  recommendation  from  British  ministers,  certify  lag 
his  high  character  for  integrity  and  honour,  and  the  purity  of  the  motiTcs  by  which 
he  was  actuated.  How  much  more  persuasive  would*  those  letters  have  been  if  tbcy 
could  have  announced  the  fact,  that  every  ancient  pr^udice  against  the  Jews  had 
been  extinq>uished  here,  and  that  the  Jew  was  on  a  perfect  equality,  as  to  civil  rights, 
with  his  Christian  fellow-citizen.  Place  him  on  that  footing  of  perfect  equality,  snd 
the  influence  of  your  benevolent  legislation  will  extend  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
of  your  own  country.  You  will  exercise  an  authority  and  jurisdiction,  even  in 
foreign  countries,  which  laws,  however  jealous  of  external  interference,  cannot  ex- 
clude— the  moral  authority  of  a  iust  and  benevolent  example.  You  will  ofRnr  cod- 
solation  to  manv  a  wounded  spirit,  and  weaken  the  force  of  the  prejodices  and 
antipathies  which  harden  the  heart  against  the  impulses  of  humanity ;  at  any  rate 
you  will  make  it  impossible  to  justify  those  prejudices  by  the  example  of  England. 

It  remains  for  me  onl^  to  refer  to  the  argument  against  the  removal  of  Jenisb 
disabilitien  which  was  chiefly  relied  on  by  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Goalbnm),  and 
uracil  by  him  with  great  force  and  effect. 

My  right  hon.  friend  aays,  that  there  are  many  zealons  Christians,  who,  from  the 
deepest  conviction  and  the  purest  motives,  devote  their  lives  to  the  propagation  of 
divine  trtith,  and  the  reclamation  of  the  ignorant  and  the  guilty  from  sin  and  error. 
Ue  says  justly,  that  we  possess  an  extended  empire,  bringing  us  into  contact  with 
gross  ignorance  and  superstition — which  pious  missionaries  are  labouring  to  esttr- 
jiate.  He  fears  that  their  zeal  will  be  relaxed,  and  tlieir  exertions  paralysed,  if  th« 
legislature  should  manifest  that  indifference  towards  divine  truth,  which  mi^t  be 
implied  b^  the  admission  of  the  Jew  to  the  legislature,  and  by  tbna  relinqobhing  the 
distinguishing  character  of  a  Christian  parliament.  I  concur  with  my  right  boo. 
friend,  that  vast  dominion  imposes  upon  us  the  gravest  responsibility.  That  do* 
minion  may  be  destined  by  Providence  to  advance  much  higher  purposes  than  the 
aggrrandisement  of  empire,  or  the  extension  of  commerce.  Empire  and  coamierce 
may  be  the  means  towards  a  great  end ;  they  mar  be  the  avenues  tliroogh  whieh 
the  light  of  knowledge  is  to  penetrate  the  cloud  of  error,  through  which  *'  the  day- 
spring  from  on  high  is  to  visit  those  that  sit  in  darku&d,  and  in  the  shikdDw  of 
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death.*'  I  agree  with  him,  that  if  by  assenting  to  this  measure  indifference  towards 
divine  truth  could  be  justly  imputed  to  us — if  the  suspicion  of  it  should  relax  the 
zeal  or  defeat  the  exertions  of  devout  and  pious  men  labouring  in  the  cause  of  true 
religion — such  a  result  would  be  a  lamentable  one,  with  evil  consequences  far  out- 
weighing any  which  could  arise  from  the  continued  disabilities  of  the  Jews. 

My  light  hon.  friend  contends,  that  even  if  the  zeal  of  the  pious  missionary  should 
not  be  damped  \)y  our  misconduct — if  he  should  still  continue  to  enforce  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  yet  if  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  those  to  whom  these  truths  were 
addressed,  that  at  home  the  distinctions  between  Chpistians  and  Jews  had  been 
abolished  by  admitting  the  Jews  to  legislative  functions,  the  millions  of  heathens 
whom  Providence  has  placed  under  our  rule  would  be  shocked  by  our  incon- 
sistency, and  would  be  unwilling  to  assent  to  doctrines  which  we  ourselves  appear- 
ed to  repudiate. 

I  cannot  concur  in  the  apprehensions  of  my  right  hon.  friend.  Let  me  take  the 
natives  of  some  distant  country,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  but  not 
insensible  to  the  force  of  reason.  If  you  could  tell  them  that  your  policy  towards 
the  Jew  was  that  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  or  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition — that  you 
so  abominated  the  crime  which  his  ancestors  had  committed,  and  so  detested  his 
unbelief  that  you  would  hold  no  communion  with  him— that  by  your  laws  he  was 
!»ubject  to  banishment  and  torture,  the  heathen  might  think  you  deficient  in  charity, 
but  give  you  credit  for  your  devotion  to  the  true  faith.  But  if  you  told  the  heathen, 
as  you  must  tell  him,  that  your  relation  to  the  Jew  was  not  very  well  defined — that 
you  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Jew — that  you  imposed  on  him  all  the  burdens 
to  which  a  British  subject  was  liable — that  you  freely  borrowed  his  money — that  the 
Jew  might  dispense  justice  as  a  magistrate—that  he  might  be  lord  mayor  of  the 
city  of  London  —that  he  was  qualified  for  almost  all  civil  offices — that  he  might  elect 
members  of  parliament,  but  that,  from  zeal  for  the  Christian  faith,  you  could  not 
allow  the  Jew  to  be  a  member  himself— surely  this  appeal,  however  consistent  with 
the  truth,  would  not  make  a  powerful  impression  on  his  mind. 

Try  the  force  of  another  appeal.  Tell  the  heathen  of  the  wrongs  which  Christian 
states  have  infiicted  on  the  Jews :  tell  him  that  we  live  under  a  constitution  which 
knows  no  distinction  among  British  subjects  as  to  civil  rights — that  we  profess  a 
religion  which  commands  us  to  be  forbearing  and  forgiving  towards  one  another «• 
that  we  serve  a  God  whose  almighty  power  is  most  chiefly  declared  by  showing 
mercj  and  pitv — that  we  worship  a  Redeemer  who  inculcated  by  his  life,  and 
saactified  by  his  death,  the  precepts  of  Christian  charity :  tell  him,  that  in  humble 
obedience  to  these  precepts,  we  have  given  to  the  Jews  the  same  benefits  and 
privileges  we  possess  ourselves — try  the  force  of  that  appeal,  and  it  will  not  be  made 
io  vain. 

It  is  for  these  reasons — because  I  believe  it  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  enlarged 
and  comprehensive  spirit  of  the  British  constitution  that  these  qualifications  should 
no  longer  exist — because  I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  making  reparation  for  the 
injuries  and  persecutions  of  former  times— because  I  think  the  Jew  has  fairly  earned 
the  privileges  which  it  is  proposed  to  extend  to  him,  by  patience  and  forbearance — 
by  tried  fidelity  and  loyalty— but,  above  all,  because  I  am  one  of  a  Christian  people, 
becavise  I  am  a  member  of  a  Christian  legislature,  I  will  perform  an  act  which  I 
believe  to  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Christian 
religion.  We* are  commanded  by  that  religion,  as  the  condition  of  our  own  forgive- 
ness, to  forgive  those  who  have  trespassed  against  us.  That  duty  is  not  in  this  case 
imposed  upon  us ;  but  there  is  another  duty,  as  sacred  in  point  of  moral  obligation, 
and  more  trying  to  human  pride,  namely,  that  we  should  forgive  those  against  whom 
we  have  trespaaed.  Sir,  I  shall  ffivc  my  cordial  support  to  the  bill  before  the  House. 
The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  bill  read  a  second  time. 


THE  INCOME-TAX. 
March  6,  1848. 
House  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

The  resolution  for  the  continuance  of  the  income  tax  for  a  limited  period  having 
baen  read— Mr.  Hume  proposed  as  an  amendment,  that  instead  of  the  words  **for  a 
206- Vol.  IV. 
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time  to  be  limited/*  the  words  "  not  exceeding  one  year'*  Bhould  be  introdiieed  ifur 
the  word  *'  time.'* 

Sir  Robert  Pbel  :  Sir,  I  think  it  is  impossible,  in  considering  the  qiMStioB  whe- 
ther or  no  this  income-tax  shall  be  now  continued  for  a  limited  time,  to  exeliMie 
altogether  a  consideration  of  ttie  circumstances  under  which  the  tax  was  imposui 
in  the  year  1842,  and  renewed  in  the  year  1^45;  and  I  fieel  it  incumboit  upoa 
me,  after  the  reflections  which  have  been  cast  upon  thb  tax  and  upon  the  motive 
and  conduct  of  those  who  proposed  it.  to  vindicate  the  government  by  vhieb  it 
was  proposed,  and  to  vindicftte  at  the  same  tinte  that  House  of  Commons  which,  hy 
immense  majorities  in  1842  and  1845,  consented  to  the  original  impositioo  Sbd 
the  continuance  of  the  tax.  This  House  of  Commons,  or  at  least  that  part  of  U 
which  did  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  last,  must  have  a  strange  opinioo  of  the  cQt' 
duct  of  their  predecessors;  they  must  be  filled  with  surprise  to  hear  thai  it  v^ 
])ossible  for  a  minister  to  persuade  the  House  of  Commons  improperly  to  eoosent  to 
the  tax.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  says,  that  this  tax  was  smog^lei 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  **  Smuggled,*'  indeed  I  '*  Smnggle  "^  throngb  the 
House  an  income-tax  imposing  at  least  j&,000,000  a  year  upon  the  people  of  ^ 
country  I  Sir,  I  say  if  you,  the  House  of  Commons,  are  ashamed  of  yoor  rote, 
rescind  it ;  if  events  have  occurred  convincing  you  that  that  policy  was  wrong,  alter 
your  course ;  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so ;  it  would  be  absurd,  as  I  have  ni<i 
before,  upon  these  matters  of  economical  policy  to  exclude  the  experience  yoa  have 
had  in  the  intervening  time ;  but  it  is  a  gross  reflection  upon  that  House  of  Commoa^ 
which  sanctioned  this  tax  to  insinuate,  that  it  was**  smuggled  through  the  Houi^r 
and  it  is  to  cast  an  injurious  imputation  upon  those  who  proposed  it,  that  tbcy  cos- 
cealed  the  real  motive  for  their  conduct,  and  had  one  object  in  view  when  th^  pr»- 
lessed  another.  By  overwhelming  majorities  in  1842  that  tax  was  assented  to.  One 
faon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Finsbur}\  says  that  he  was  fiiscinated;  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  a  representative  of  a  roost  popular  constltutocy,  msk(^ 
the  humiliating  avowal  that  he  permitted  a  tax,  imposing  the  payment  of  X5,000,0(«> 
in  time  of  peace  upon  the  people  of  this  country,  not  upon  a  grave  deliberate  cod- 
sideration  of  the  merits  of  that  tax,  but  because  he  was  fascinated  by  the  manaer  of 
the  minister.  Another  hon.  member  says,  the  tax  was  ^*  smuggled  throng  t^ 
House."  But  why  did  you  permit  a  tax  of  this  kind  to  be  smuggled  throi^  the 
House  ?  Sir,  I  will  convince  this  House  of  Commons  thai  thm  never  ins  u 
imputation  more  ill-foimded;  that  there  were  grave  considerations  of  commeitial 
and  flnancial  policy  which  induced  your  predecessors  by  great  majorities  to  cooscitt 
to  that  tax,  rather  than  to  impose  indirect  taxation,  or  even  to  continue  it  I  ^ 
appointed  to  office  in  1841.  Now,  this  I  say,  that  as  to  any  thing  appeariogUk^ 
an  invidious  contrast  between  the  acts  of  the  late  government  and  the  preseof, 
or  that  which  preceded  the  late  government,  I  utterly  disclaim  any  sneh  liitec. 
tion.  One  of  my  motives  for  giving  a  cordial  support  to  the  financial  propoiitioo 
of  the  present  government  is,  that  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  great  dlffieultjes  vHb 
which  they  have  had*  to  contend.  They  have  had  to  contend  with  C8lafliitie» 
of  rare  occurrence,  which  have  naturally,  by  their  effSect,  disturbed  both  the  tm- 
mercial  and  financial  policy  of  this  country ;  but  I  must  state  the  tnith  ia  viadi- 
cation  of  the  late  House  of  Commons,  and  the  majority  by  which  the  tax  was 
stipported.  I  will  attempt  to  state  it  from  memory,  without  troubling  the  Uoibe 
with  a  minute  reference  to  figures.  In  1841  the  government  with  which  1  w^ 
connected  succeeded  to  power.  There  was  a  deficit  in  the  revenue  as  eonpared  to 
the  expenditure.  It  was  not  an  occasional  and  casual  deficit.  In  1838  there  bad  bees 
a  deficit,  I  think,  neariy  to  the  amount  of  £1,800,000;  in  1839  there  was  a  deficit 
of  not  far  from  ^00,000 ;  in  1840  there  was  a  deficit  again  of  j|^l«^OO,O00;  io  IMl 
there  was  a  deflcit  of  £2,400,000.  My  estimate  was,  that  if  no  gffst  fioaoclal 
eflbrt  were  made,  and  if  the  estimates  continued  at  the  rate  in  1843  which  thej  had 
stood  at  in  1842,  there  would  be  a  deficit  in  the  revenue  of  that  year — the  year  eod- 
ing  April  6,  1843— of  not  less  than  £2,600,000.  On  that  day  there  would  have 
been  a  deficit,  the  accumulation  of  deficit  of  five  successive  years,  of  not  less  thsn 
£10,000,000.  That  was  the  financial  condition  of  the  oountry.  And  what  h^ 
taken  place  P  When  the  House  of  Commons  consented  to  a  measure  which  eouU 
only  be  objected  to  on  financial  grounds — I  mean  the  alteration  of  the  post-ofitf 
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4oty— wbeo  they  consentod  to  make  that  fiDaQcial  exporiment,  and  to  incur  the  risk  of 
iamediate  lo6S  of,  I  think,  nearly  /1, 200,000,  the  Uouae  of  Comnions  of  that  day 
fnkxed  a  determinatioB  to  support  the  public  credit,  and  decbu«d  that  they  would 
^e  no  deOciU  The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in 
{UShneBt  of  that  pledge,  proposed,  I  think,  in  1840,  that  5  per  cent,  should  be  added 
to  Uie  then  eausting  duties  of  customs  and  excise,  and  10  per  cent  to  the  then  rate  of  the 
Msessed  tAzes.  Now,  what  was  the  fact  presented  to  me  as  the  consequence  of  that 
neasore  ?  If  I  recollect  right,  the  right  hon .  gentleman  estimated  that  the  6  per  cent, 
■poo  the  customs  and  exdse  would  produce  nearly  ^£2,000,000 — above  ;Cl, 900,000 
1  believe;  the  actual  increase,  so  far  from  being  ;£1, 900,000,  was,  upon  the  most 
iirouTable  calculation,  not  more  than  £700,000;  consequently  there  was  a  deficiency, 
eoapariog  the  actual  produce  with  the  estimated  produce,  of  not  less  than  j£l, 300,000. 
Bat  see  vrbat  had  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  assessed  taxes,  the  taxes  aoproaching 
wort  nearly  to  direct  than  to  indirect  taxation.  The  right  hon.  gentleman's  estimate, 
I  thiak,  was  not  more  than  ;^275,000,  as  the  produce  of  his  10  per  cent  upon  the 
Messed  taxes ;  but  the  actual  produce  was  above  £300,000,  exceeding  W  that 
■mat  the  estimate  which  he  had  stated  to  us.  Inhere  was,  consequently,  the 
mdence  that  indirect  taxation,  that  is  to  say,  that  species  of  indirect  taxation  which  is 
■■pUed  in  a  regular  per  oentage  uj»on  the  articles  of  import,  had  completely  failed ; 
whereas  an  increase  of  that  taxation  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  direct  taxation 
bd  completely  succeeded.  On  those  grounds,  so  far  as  they  involved  financial 
eeosiderations,  I  ask  the  House  whether  or  no  it  was  prudent  to  resort  to  avowedly 
dtreet  taxation,  or  to  ask  for  that  increase  of  revenue  which  all  admitted  to  be  advi- 
able,  through  the  renewal  of  the  duty  on  salt,  or  on  leather,  or  on  any  of  those 
irtides  on  which  the  duty  had  been  reduced  f  We  proposed  an  income-tax,  and  the 
BsQse  aopioTed  of  that  measure.  It  was  not  '*  smuggled  through ;"  it  was  assented 
to  tfter  kng  d^ate,  and  after  strenuous  opposition,  with  a  deep  conviction  that  in- 
^rect  taiation  in  the  then  state  of  the  country  offered  no  solution  of  your  difficulties. 
Bet  there  were  commercial  as  well  as  financial  considerations  which  recom- 
BKoded  this  tax  to  the  House.  What  was  your  commercial  position  in  the  year  of 
vhiehlam  speaking?  There  existed  complete  prohibitions  upon  the  import  of 
sU  aniouds  that  formed  part  of  human  subsistence.  No  cow,  no  sheep,  no  bullock, 
eould  he  introduced ;  there  was  absolute  prohibition.  What  were  the  duties  upon 
^tWr  arUdes  of  subsistence  ?  On  bacon  there  was  a  duty  of  2S«.  per  cwt.,  on  hams 
s  dtttj  of  23i.  per  cwt.,  on  rice  a  duty  of  7«.  per  quarter,  on  salted  pork  12f.,  on 
islted  beef  12#. ;  nay,  there  was  even  a  duty  of  2t.  per  cwt.  on  the  import  of 
fnlitoei;  and  when  we  proposed  to  reduce  it,  there  was  the  greatest  remonstrance 
against  it,  and  prophecies  or  ruin  on  the  part  of  those  districts  in  which  potatoes 
vere  fiown  in  this  country.  What  was  the  state  of  the  Corn-law  at  that  time  ? 
If  the  price  of  wheat  was  67tf.  lid,  a  quarter,  the  duty  then  attafihiog  to  foreign 
vbest  imported  was  18«  8d. ;  if  the  price  was  63j.  lid.,  the  duty  was  2d«.  Sd.; 
if  the  price  was  62s.  lid,,  the  duty  was  24s,  Sd.  1  proposed  in  that  prear,  as  a 
general  role,  to  remove  all  prohibitions,  and  to  permit  imports  at  certain  rates  of 
inty ;  to  admit  all  raw  materials,  the  elements  of  our  own  manufacture,  at  a  rate  of 
daty  not  exceeding  5  per  cent. ;  to  admit  all  goods  partially  manufactured  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding,  I  think,  12  per  cent.,  and  all  articles  completely  manufactured  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  20  per  cent.  That  proposition  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
g^fvenioient,  and  that  proposition  was  acceded  to,  after  repeated  discussions,  by  large 
najorities  of  that  House  of  Commons.  The  tax  continued  till  the  year  1845 ; 
it  would  have  expired  on  the  5th  of  April,  1845 ;  but  one  half-year  remained  to  be 
'vosifed.  In  the  statement  which  I  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1845,  I  said 
tbat  on  the  5th  of  April,  1845,  notwithstanding  the  remissions  of  taxation  in 
1^  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  revenue  as  compared  with  expenditure  to  the 
soMant  of  £5,000,000.  That  was  my  estimate  of  the  suridus.  I  stated  that,  even 
if  yoa  repealed  the  income-tax,  or  father  permitted  it  to  expire  in  1845,  there 
would  be  en  the  5th  of  April,  1846-'taking  credit  for  about  £2,600,000,  the 
balf«ysar  of  the  income-tax-^  surplus  of  £2,600,000.  I  stated  at  the  same  time, 
diat  in  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty's  government,  it  was  advisable  to  add  greatly 
to  tbe  naval  estimates  of  this  country.  The  progress  that  was  made  in  steam 
nvigadon,  the  otter  deficiency  of  any  meims  of  rearing  steam-boats  In  the  Channel, 
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the  unfitness  of  your  ports  for  the  accommodation  of  war  steamers  gencrally—zra^' 
it  right,  in  the  opinion  of  the  government,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  those  worki  tp 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  the  secretary  to  the  admiralty  recently  adverted,  ^e 
thought  it  advisable  also  in  that  year  to  Increase  the  number  of  men  in  tbe  navy  to 
the  extent,  I  think,  of  5,000.  *  I  stated  that  before  the  renewal  of  the  ioeotx  r- 
tax.  I  stated  fully  to  the  House—**  This  is  your  condition ;  if  you  adhere  to  tbe  e«ti 
mates  and  make  no  increase  in  them,  you  will  have  an  available  surplus  at  tbe  erd 
of  the  current  year  of  not  less  than  £2,600,000;  but  a  great  part  of  that,  of  comv 
will  be  derived  from  the  half-year's  income-tax  to  be  received.  If  yon  oDatiDue  f^»i 
income-tax,  and  consent  to  the  increase  of  the  estimates,  yon  vnll  in  that  case  hai. 
an  estimated  surplus  on  the  5th  of  April,  1846,  of  £8,600,000.  In  what  manner  wil 
you  appropriate  that  surplus,  if  you  consent  to  the  renewal  of  the  incone*tax  ? 

I  made  various  propositions  again,  carrying  into  effect  the  principles  and  polir; 
which  had  been  adopted  in  1842.  Before  I  asked  the  House  to  consent  to  tbe  cot 
tinuance  of  the  income-tax,  I  entreated  them  seriously  to  consid^  whether  or  i^ 
tiiey  preferred  tbe  continuance  of  it,  with  the  remission  of  the  excise  duties  qpi 
glass,  the  auction  duty,  and  an  alteration  of  the  sugar  duties,  iuToIving  a  loss  of  d 
less  than  £1,300,000.  So  far  from  taking  the  House  by  surprise,  tbe  whole  of  thef 
considerations  were  most  fully  presented  to  them.  The  House  affinxied  the  iocrv9« 
of  the  estimates — the  House  affirmed  the  continuance  of  tbe  income-tax — the  Hoq- 
affirmed  the  repeal  of  those  taxes  to  which  I  have  referred,  leading  to  an  absolut 
loss  of  revenue,  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  recover  except  by  the  indirM 
effect  of  the  increase  of  the  consumption  of  other  taxed  articles — a  loss  of  not  \e* 
than  £2,500,000.  Upon  various  articles  the  loss  was  £330,000;  upon  glass  the  )••* 
was  £600,000;  upon  cotton  (he  loss  was  £480,000;  and  upr»n  auction  dutif 
the  loss  was  £300,000.  In  short,  the  total  repeal  of  taxation  which  it  was  uttf' 
-impossible  to  recover,  as  you  can  recover  revenue  in  the  case  of  a  reduced  tax  u?)^ 
some  great  article  of  consumption,  was  not  less  than  £2,500,000.  It  was  np'  e 
full  cognizance  of  all  these  facts  that  the  House  of  Commons  assented  to  my  schf^i 
of  financial  policy.  It  is  said,  that  when  I  subseauently  addressed  a  certain  bod}  i 
merchants  in  a  distant  town — the  subjects  of  another  sovereign — ^I  gave  an  expUca 
tion  of  my  views  and  intentions,  which  were  at  variance  with  my  original  dedarat-rt 
in  parliament.  1  uttely  deny  it.  I  certainly  have  seen  in  tbe  newspapers  vhi 
professed  to  be  a  letter  written  by  me ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was,  first,  a  Gema 
translation  of  a  letter  which  I  did  write:  and,  in  the  next  place,  an  English  tnn^U 
tion  from  that  German  translation.  I  have  no  great  desi^  to  correct  the  erron  < 
the  press,  or  to  repel  the  attacks  that  are  made  upon  me  in  consequence  of  th« 
errors  ;  but  here  is  the  letter  which  I  did  actually  write,  and  by  which  I  wooM  f  n 
fer  to',be  bound  rather  than  by  any  double  translation.  I  presume  nobody  would  ^i" 
me  to  read  any  other  part  of  it  than  that  which  relates  to  the  subject  immediately  nD<!< 
discussion.  An  address  had  been  presented  to  me  by  certain  roerchanta;  ami 
answered  the  address  by  expressing  my  gratification  at  their  approvalof  the  three  pni 
cipal  measures  connected  with  the  financial  and  commercial  policy  of  the  coun'r 
which  it  had  been  my  duty,  as  the  chief  minister  of  the  Crown,  to  propose  to  pj 
1  lament.  I  then  said — **  Tbe  property-tax  was  intended  not  merely  to  supply  a  deft 
in  the  revenue,  as  compared  with  the  public  expenditure,  but  to  lay  the  foundation  f 
A  juster  principle  of  taxation;  to  afford  the  means  for  repealing  duties  on  th«  n 
materials  of  important  manufactures ;  for  exempting  great  branches  of  domestic  inf^'* 
try  (the  manufacture  of  glass,  for  example)  from  vexatious  regtilations  of  excise:  and  « 
remitting  or  reducing  taxation  on  several  articles  imported  from  abroad,  which  are  f 
bcntial  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  industrious  clashes  of  tbe  communitr." 

Now,  I  beg  to  ask  whether  the  imposition  of  the  income-tax  was  not  the  foun<]j 
tion  of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  country  f  Why,  is  it  possible  thati  could  pH 
pose  the  remission  of  taxes  to  an  amount  of  no  less  than  £7,500,000,  if  I  had  not. : 
a  foundation  for  that  commercial  policy,  an  incotne-tax  to  fall  bock  upon  ?  Tbr 
were  1,200  articles  of  consumption  which  were  subject  to  duty,  either  of  custooi$  • 
of  excise,  and  many  of  which  dtities  led  to  restrictions  of  a  Texatioos  nature,  ir 
which  wero  felt  to  be  more  onerous  than  the  amount  of  duty  imposed.  <)n  700  < 
those  articles  the  duties  were  reduced;  and  on  not  less  than  AOO  of  them,  in  tl 
course  of  three  years,  the  duties  wero  entirely  repealed.    Was  it  not  to  lay'  tbe  foi 
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dation  ofsacb  a  commercial  policy  that  the  House  of  Commons  assented  to  the  tem- 
porary imposition  of  an  income-tax?  Did  any  one  at  the  time  say  **No"  to  it? 
True,  you  did  not  in  express  words  say  that  the  income-tax  was  to  be  the  founda- 
tioD  of  such  a  policy;  but  the  laogui^e  used  by  me  was  identically  that  I  have  just 
now  quoted.  When,  in  March  1842,  I  invited  you  to  consent  to  the  imposition  of 
this  tax,  insinuations  were  thrown  out  that  the  government  was  not  in  earnest  in 
proposing  so  g^reat  a  change  in  the  commercial  policy  of  the  country,  and  that  we 
had  not  expressly  stated  that  the  existence  of  the  government  depended  upon  your 
assenting  to  the  proposition.  Now,  what  is  the  fact  ?  On  the  23d  of  March,  1842, 
before  the  House  of  Commons  assented  to  the  measure,  they  heard  these  words  from 
0)0 :— ^"^  I  propose  this  as  a  measure  which  involves  the  fate  of  the  government.  I 
do  propose  it — I  speak  not  of  minor  details,  but  of  the  measure  itself— as  the  basis  of 
the  financial  aod  commercial  policy  of  the  country,  and  as  a  measure  which  I  never 
could  have  consented  to  propose,  if  I  did  not  manifest  my  conviction  of  its  necessity 
by  risking  my  fate  as  a  minister  upon  it." 

These  were  actually  the  expressions  I  then  used.  I  certainly  did,  on  that 
occasion,  intimate  a  strong  doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  better,  in  order  to 
give  full  scope  to  the  new  commercial  policy  that  had  been  adopted,  to  impose  the 
income  tax  for  a  period  of  five  years  rather  than  of  three ;  though  at  tne  same 
time  I  entertained,  and  indeed  intimated  a  hope — a  sanguine  hope — that  it  might 
be  possible  to  dispense  with  the  continuance  of  the  tax  after  a  period  of  three  years. 
I  can  say  with  truth,  that  I  had  no  covert  design  at  that  moment  of  perpetuating 
the  tax.  I  then  thought  that  a  revival  of  trade  would  so  increase  the  ordinary  sources 
of  the  revenue,  as  to  enable  the  government  to  consider  whether  the  income-tax 
might  not,  with  perfect  safety,  be  discontinued.  When  the  House  went  into 
committee,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1845,  it  was  believed  that  there  would  be  a  surplus 
of  ^,000^000;  but,  although  my  expectations  in  that  respect  were  disappointed, 
jet  the  buoyancy  of  the  oixlinary  sources  of  revenue  had  been  such  as  to  afford 
ftD  amount  sufficient  to  supply  the  void  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  repeal 
of  taxes  in  previous  years.  It  was  with  a  full  knowledge  of  these  facts  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  I  ventured  to  propose  to  them  the  continuation 
of  the  income-tax.  Now,  if  the  House  regret  that  measure,  then,  as  I  said  before, 
they  have  a  right  to  express  their  regret,  and  to  take  a  different  course.  But  I 
<loD*t  want  to  shelter  myself  under  their  authority.  As  long  &  I  live,  I  shall  never 
repent  that  I  proposed  that  alteration  in  the  commercial  policy  of  the  country,  and 
that  I  indoced  the  House  of  Commons— not  by  fascination — not  by  smuggling — but 
h  a  full  ami  explicit  statement  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country,  to  continue 
tbc  tax;  and  that  1  induced  the  House  to  supply  the  place  of  the  large  reduction  of 
duties  upon  imports,  by  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  income  and  property  of  the  country. 
At  the  time  the  income-tax  was  originally  proposed  (and  this  is  a  point  which  is  not 
altogetlier  immaterial  to  the  present  argument),  I  was  told  that  the  substitution  of 
direct  taxation  for  indirect  taxation,  to  the  extent  I  proposed  to  substitute  it,  was 
most  unwise,  and  that  I  should  find,  that  although  I  might  derive  a  large  sum  from 
the  income-tax  itself,  yet  I  should  at  the  same  time  have  to  make  a  large  deduction 
^m  the  revenue  generally  on  account  of  the  defalcations  that  would  occur  in  the 
ftnionnt  derived  from  indirect  taxation,  which  deficiency  would  bear  a  corresponding 
relation  to  the  increase  arising  from  the  income-tax.  Now,  that  is  not  the  case.  In 
^e  year  1842,  when  I  proposed  the  income-tax,  the  assessed  taxes  amounted  to 
^,190,000.  That  was  before  direct  taxation  was  imposed,  at  all.  In  1847,  the 
<ftine  assessed  taaesproduced  ^^,334,000,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  income- 
^dariug  the  whole  period  between  1842  and  1847:  so  far,  therefore,  from  there 
^iog  a  decrease  in  the  revenue  derived  from  the  assessed  taxes  on  account  of  the 
MQudtaoeous  imposition  of  an  income-tax,  there  was  an  increase  of  more  than 
£] 00,000  in  the  receipt  of  the  assessed  taxes  for  last  year.  Neither  in  f842,  nor  in 
1^15,  did  I  mean  to  lay  down  any  principle  with  regard  to  the  proportion  which 
direct  taxation  should  bear  to  indirect  taxation.  I  said  this  only — that  I  thought 
^e  proposal  to  impose  a  tax  of  three  per  cent,  upon  the  revenue  of  the  country,  after 
taking  ofl^  the  duties  upon  the  raw  materials  employed  io  our  manufactures,  and  after 
diiaiQiahing  other  taxes,  the  high  rate  of  which  led  to  smuggling,  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  public;  and  that  the  substitution  of  a  three  per  cent,  income-tax  for  the  taxes 
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80  repealed  or  diminished  would  be  just.  I  am  quite  avare  that  there  are  limits  to 
direct  taxation,  and  I  do  not  agree  witli  those  who  would  substituU  direct  for  indirret 
taxation.  I  do  not  think  yon  could,  except  for  a  special  and  temporaiy  purpose, 
wisely  carry  direct  taxation  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  you  have  alreaidy  carried 
it.  But  you  must,  nevertheless,  admit  that  there  is  a  great  induceneot  ia  evil  tinm 
to  take  a  revenue  from  indirect  rather  than  from  direct  taxation.  Althongh  I  nay 
think  that  the  imposition  of  direct  taxation  is  preferable  as  compared  to  iadireet 
taxation,  yet  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  assert  that  direct  taxation  sbonld,  without 
mature  consideration,  be  substituted  for  indirect  taxation.  I  held  that  opinioo  in 
1842,  and  also  in  1845,  and  1  hold  it  now.  I  voted  against  the  propoeal  which  vis 
made  by  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Cockermouth  (Mr.  HorsiaaD}  the  other 
night — a  proposal  which  he  seemed  to  think,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  the  nh- 
ject,  he  had  not  clearly  explained,  but  which  T  must  say  was  peHeetly  iotettigible  to 
me ;  at  the  same  time,  I  found  it  ^uite  impossible  to  assent  to  it.  Now,  I  beliete, 
I  entertain  opinions  at  variance  with  a  lai^  body  of  the  members  of  this  House  os 
the  subject  of  the  income-tax.  I  admit  there  are  many  individual  eases  of  grat 
hardship  under  a  tax  of  that  description.  Taking  the  cireumstanoes  of  iDdividoil 
cases  into  consideration,  instances  of  hardship  cannot  be  denied ;  but  I  do  not  asseat 
to  the  proposition  that  it  is  therefore  an  unjust  tax.  I  think  while  the  tax  exists  it 
onght  to  be  a  tax  upon  income.  If,  indeed,  yon  intend  to  make  a  great  aatioBil 
exertion,  and  propose  to  lay  a  tax  upon  capital,  why  then  -tax  it.  Suppose,  for  is- 
stance,  it  was  proposed  to  pay  off  tlie  national  debt,  it  might  be  desirable,  in  tbst 
case,  to  make  a  great  exertion.  I  am  not  saying  that  any  such  exertioo  bdesinbie. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  speaking  now  of  an  annual  exertion  only,  which  ia  required  to 
be  made  to  meet  an  annual  demand ;  and  I  must  say,  after  having  given  the  subject 
repeated  consideration,  I  think  the  tax  ought  to  be  on  income,  and  that  there  sbwM 
be  no  distinction  made  in  the  amount  of  the  tax  on  account  of  the  diflerent  soorees 
from  which  the  incomes  are  derived.  I  never  would  consent  to  relieve  from  the  tax. 
incomes  derived  from  trade  and  from  professions,  for  the  purpose  of  iBakiii|:  an  ioti- 
dious  and,  as  I  thinic,  an  unjust  distinction,  by  levying  sneh  a  tax  upon  ninded  or 
what  is  called  realised  property.  I  think  an  eflbrt  ought  to  be  made  to  meet  tbe 
annual  demand  of  the  country  by  the  annual  exertion  of  the  country,  ioasnadi  v 
the  annual  income  of  the  country  depends  upon  that  exertion.  Why,  that  isieallv 
the  principle  upon  which  all  your  taxes  are  founded — ail  those  taxes  for  which 
this  income-tax  is  a  substitute.  Surely,  all  the  taxes  which  have  bera  repeakd 
ikll  equally  heavily  ui)on  the  professional  man  as  upon  the  man  of  realbed  pro- 
perty. You  make  no  distinction  as  to  those  who  pay  taxes  on  articles  of  loxnrr, 
or  who  pay  the  assessed  taxes,  whether  they  be  professional  men  or  poeseas  reaKsai 
property.  By  repealing  the  taxes  on  articles  of  luxury  you  beocllt  all  panics 
equally,  and  therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  onus  of  the  tax  whieh  yon  snbstitate 
for  those  you  have  repealed,  ought  to  be  borne  equally  by  all,  whatever  aiay  he  tiie 
source  of  their  income.  If  you  were  to  attempt  to  make  the  distinetioo  saeh  ss  the 
hon.  member  for  Cockermouth  has  suggested,  it  would  be  fallaeioiis,  and  the  asoi^ 
difficulties  which  are  now  pointed  out  in  respect  to  the  incomea  of  professioDsl  siea 
and  men  of  real  property  would  occur.  No  principle  can,  in  my  opinion^  be  devised 
which  would  be  more  just,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  wouM  be  more  free  from  oljrr- 
tion,  than  that  which  you  are  desirous  of  seeing  removed.  It  was  upon  that  priaeiptr 
that  I  proposed  the  imposition  of  the  income-tax  in  1842,  aad  iia  renewal  in  \M: 
and  subsequent  consideration  has  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion,  that  any  attempt  to 
impose  a  greater  annual  burden  upon  income  derived  from  realised  properly  would, 
apart  from  the  objection  that  the  public  faith  is  pledged  to  the  oontraiy  ia  the  taft 
of  the  funds,  lead  to  consequences  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  eootevplace,  sod 
which  I  should  dread  to  see  accomplished.  Sir,  I  am  not  prepared  to  reoooflieod 
an  increase  of  direct  taxation,  nor  a  departure  from  the  principle,  at  least  on  wfaicb 
the  present  amount  of  direct  taxation  is  founded.  I  come  now  to  theqocstleii  rsi^ 
by  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Hume),  whether  this  tax  shall  be  eootinaed  for  thnee 
years  or  for  one.  I  shaJl  give  my  decided  support  to  the  propositloD  of  the  govern- 
ment fur  maintaining  the  tax  fur  a  period  of  three  years.  Tlve  hon.  geotkiaan  pro- 
poses that  the  tax  shall  be  continued  for  one  year  only.  With  his  opioioiis— that  ia- 
luensc  reductions  can  safely  be  made  in  the  amount  of  our  military  and  naval  expo 
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ditiire — that  proposal  is  a  consistent  one.  But  how  (he  hon.  gentleman^  the  member 
for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  SpoonerJ,  can  vote  for  the  proposition  for  continuing 
the  income-tax  for  one  year,  I  do  not  so  well  understand.  The  hnn.  gentleman  says 
be  shall  give  his  cordial  support  to  the  government  in  their  resolution  to  maintain 
the  whole  of  the  force  now  on  foot,  considering  that  they  have  wisely,  under  existing 
circnmstances,  determined  not  to  reduce  that  force.  Well,  then,  if  the  present  amount 
of  force  is  to  be  maintained — and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  main- 
tained— I  cannot  foresee  any  such  reductions  in  the  estimates  as  will  enable  us  to 
dispense  with  tlie  income-tax  in  1849.  The  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  North 
Warwickshire  says,  **  True,  I  support  the  estimates  of  the  government ;  but  there 
are  some  other  items  of  expenditure  in  which  I  think  retrenchments  may  be  made." 
I  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman ;  but  my  expec- 
tations were  greatly  disappointed  when  I  found  that  one  great  retrenchment  was  to 
be  made  by  saving  the  expense  of  the  commission  for  charities ;  while  the  other  pro- 
position was  to  save  the  expense  that  might  occur  if  the  hon.  member  for  Bolton 
(Dr.  Bowriog)  were  again  sent  to  inquire  into  the  manner  of  keeping  accounts  in 
foreigo  countries.  Whatever  we  have  paid  the  hon.  gentleman  is  irrecoverable.  But 
suppose  you  apply  the  principle ;  well,  then,  I  suppose  you  would  make  a  saving  of 
£1,000.  That  is  a  vei7  small  saving ;  and  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for 
North  Warwickshire  only  shows,  that  if  such  suggestions  can  be  offered  as  saving  the 
expense  of  the  commission  for  charities,  or  the  saving  of  such  a  salary  as  might  be 
paid  to  the  hon.  member  for  Bolton  for  inquiring  into  foreign  accounts — it  only 
shows,  I  say,  that  if  the  amount  of  our  military  force  is  to  be  maintained,  we  cannot 
expect  any  great  reduction  in  our  expenditure,  even  if  the  hon.  gentleman  should 
be  added  to  the  committee.  I  do  not  say  one  word  against  reduction.  I  confess 
I  have  been  alarmed  at  the  gradual  increase  of  our  expenditure.  Of  the  responsi* 
bility  for  that  increase  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  exempt  from  a  g^at  portion. 
It  is  owing  in  a  considerable  measure  to  the  suggestions  offered  in  this  House.  I 
think  that  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  at  the  instance  of  the  government  is 
vefy  large  on  some  items  of  expenditure ;  but  then  those  items  were  of  essential  im- 
portanee.  I  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  convince  the  House  of  the  absolute 
fieoessity  that  existed  for  making  some  additions  in  our  different  dockyards  to  the 
efficiency  of  onr  steam  force.  When,  in  1842,  I  came  to  look  to  the  state  of  the 
ciefenees,  I  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the  fortiOcations  of  such 
places  as  Portsmouth  and  Plvmouth,  with  a  view  of,  at  all  events,  protecting 
tbem  from  any  sudden  attack.  As  to  the  various  classes  of  militaiy  officers, 
the  nambers  of  which  have  been  increased,  that  increase  originated  in  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  House — suggestions  which  more  than  one  government  have  been 
biamed  for  not  having  given  sufficient  weight  to.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  have 
given  my  assent  to  the  continuance  of  the  tax  in  question  with  the  utmost  reluctance, 
did  I  think  that  that  continuance  would  tend  to  withdraw  the  items  of  our  expendi- 
ture from  the  most  carefbl  revision.  But  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  some  hon.  gen- 
tlemen relative  to  the  immediate  effects  of  economy  and  retrenchment.  Many 
instances  of  retrenchment  may  lead  to  an  immediate  and  temporary  increase  of  ex- 
peoditare.  Too  mtist  not  calculate  on  any  such  sudden  reduction  of  expenditure  as 
will  enable  you  to  dispense  with  a  very  large  amount  of  expense  incurred  in  the  great 
braoehes  of  the  servioe.  Mind,  I  say  not  a  word  against  the  proposed  inquiry  into 
^is  sobject — against  the  necessity  for  a  searching  investigation.  In  1835,  the 
estimates  were  undoubtedly  lower  than  at  any  other  fieriod ;  but  they  were  so  low 
tW  the  House  was  obliged  to  assent  to  their  increase ;  while,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
^ill  be  found  that  their  reduction,  if  carried  on  too  precipitately,  although  it  may 
lead  to  a  temporary  saving,  may  yet  necessitate  at  some  future  period  a  corresponding 
increase  of  expenditure.  I  shall  give  my  vote,  Sir,  for  the  continuance  of  this  tax 
for  a  longer  period  than  that  which  the  hon.  gentleman  proposes,  because  I  am  deeply 
convinced  both  of  the  necessity  of  economy  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  necessity 
^f  maintaining  inviolate  the  public  credit  on  the  other.  No  doubt  hon.  gentlemen 
tt^i  ^*  Oh,  as  to  the  public  credit,  there  can  be  no  question ;  but  let  the  system  of 
Nation  be  revised — let  the  burden  be  more  equally  adjusted.'*  The  feeling  is,  of 
yonrse,  unanimous  as  to  the  public  credit.  Well,  Sir,  but  I  would  rather  have  the 
income -tax  in  reserve  before  I  come  to  consider  this  amended  system  of  taxation. 
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Suppose  that  new  system  to  be  proposed  on  the  IstFebruarrnezt,  with  tbeoertalDty 
that  the  income-tax  must  expire  on  the  5tb  of  April.  Now,  notwithstaodiog  Jl 
the  professions  of  your  determination  in  the  abstract  to  support  the  public  credit,  I 
have  so  much  dread  of  the  failure  of  this  new  method  of  taxation  before  the  5th  of 
April,  that,  haviog  a  due  regard  for  the  public  credit,  I  should  like  to  have  the  io- 
come-tax  to  fall  back  upon  in  the  contingeocy — the  possible  contingency — of  (U 
new  system  not  being  relished,  or  not  working  successfully.  If  it  should  succeed, 
then  you  can  repeal  the  income-tax.  At  all  events,  its  existence  will  give  time  fur 
more  mature  consideration,  without  shaking  the  confidence  of  the  public  credhor. 
But  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  there  will  be  such  a  reduction  in  public  ei- 
penditure  as  to  enable  you  to  dispense  with  £5,000,000  per  annum.  Neither  do  I 
think  that  yon  could  be  prepared  with  a  general  scheme  of  taxation  likely  to  com- 
mand success.  My  conviction  is,  that  you  can  propose  no  tax  raising  five  milHors 
of  money  which  can  be  collected  at  any  thing  like  the  rate  at  which  the  incoroe-tAi  is 
levied.  You  cannot  impose  a  tax  returning  two  and  a  half  millions  without  going 
to  the  expense  of  one-third  more  in  its  collection  than  the  income-tax  costs  you.  For 
these  reasons  I  shall  cordially  support  the  proposal  of  government  for  continuiDg  this 
tax  for  three  years.  I  do  not  entertain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  Honse  a^^eot- 
iDg  to  it.  If  government  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  recommend  a  strenuous  exertion 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  probable  deficit  by  increased  taxation,  it  would  be  «iih 
the  utmost  reluctance  that  I  should  offer  an^  opposition.  I  do  not  mean  to  blame 
the  government,  considering  the  strong  feeling  against  any  increase  in  the  income- 
tax ;  I  do  not  mean  to  blame  them  for  the  discretion  which  they  exercised  in  wiiL- 
drawing  the  proposition  for  that  increase;  for  the  circumstances  of  the  timet  are 
such  that  great  allowances  must  be  made.  As  to  an  increase  of  reveDue,  we  bare 
no  doubt  been  disappointed  in  regard  to  the  customs  duties ;  but  there  never  wi^ 
such  a  combination  of  circumstances  affecting  that  increase  as  that  which  has  exifted 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  by  which  the  trade  and  commercial  energies  of  iU 
country  have  been  hampered.  And,  Sir,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  in  this  day  of  cfim* 
roercial  depression,  to  assert  my  continued  adherence  to  the  principles  on  which  the  late 
remissions  took  place.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  justice  of  those  prisri- 
ples,  although  their  operation  has  been  interfered  with  by  that  combination  ofeveots 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  Why,  Sir,  there  was  the  necessity  for  supporting  ibe 
people  of  one  part  of  the  empire.  Ten  millions  were  raised  by  way  of  loan.  There 
was  the  necessity  for  the  imporfation  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  grain  for  home  coo- 
sumption.  There  was  the  derangement  which  took  place  from  other  causes  in  the 
commercial  routine  of  the  country.  But,  Sir,  these  events,  so  far  from  making  mo 
regret  the  measures  which  were  carried  into  effect  with  the  view  to  the  improvement 
of  our  commercial  system,  or  of  causing  me  to  distrust  the  principles  oo  which  these 
measures  were  founded — the  experience  of  past  events,  h9wever  disheartening  in  soire 
respects,  has  led  mo,  for  one,  to  a  totally  opposite  conclusion  to  that  unfavourable  oce 
which  has  been  drawn  from  it.  At  the  time  these  measures  were  proposed,  I  belieu^i 
that  their  principles  were  sound  and  good;  and  I  still  maintain  the  most  confide,  t 
expectation  that  the  energies  of  this  country  will  rise  superior  to  the  present  pressurv. 
and  that  we  shall  live  to  see  the  time  when  the  revenue  will  be  as  prosperous  S5  it 
was  in  184^.  I  repeat,  we  may  hope  speedily  to  see  a  very  considerable  increase  io 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  country.  With  that  increase,  and  the  retrenchmeou 
which  may  be  made,  I  think  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  finances  of  the 
country  being  placed  on  a  mure  satisfactory  footing  than  they  now  stand  on.  Btit 
one  of  my  reasons  for  consenting  to  allow  the  income-tax  to  be  continued  for  tbrt« 
years  is,  that  only  last  year,  in  a  time  of  peace,  you  were  obliged  to  aiid 
£10,000,000  to  the  debt;  and  on  that  very  account  increased  exertion  ought  to  be 
made  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  the  country.  I  wish  that  could  be  done  witbou: 
touching  the  balances  in  the  exchequer,  and  risking  a  greater  degree  of  dependi^flce 
upon  the  bank  than  may  be  altogether  agreeable.  But,  as  I  said  before,  though  any 
proposal  for  increased  exertion  ou  the  part  of  the  country  would  have  met  with  my 
concurrence,  I  do  not  blame  the  government  for  withdrawing  their  original  propoeil 
for  an  income-tax  of  5  per  cent.  I  must  own  I  shall  be  infiuenced  in  my  supp'>rt  of 
the  proposal  made  by  the  government  by  a  reference  to  the  wonderful  events  whiVl^ 
have  taxen  place  within  a  very  recent  period  in  a  neighbouring  country.    I  tbiii'^ 
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tbey  are  an  ample  jostification  for  this  country  not  consenting  to  incur  any  risk  of  a 
larger  deficit  for  a  period  of  three  years.     I  conceive  it  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with 
sound  policy  not  to  make  any  reference  to  events  wliich  must  have  filled  us  all  with 
astonishment.     Of  this  I  am  perfectly  confident,  that  the  true  policy  of  this  country 
dictates  the  most  complete  and  absolute  abstinence  from  all  interference  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  that  country  in  which  such  a  wonderful  social  revolution  has  taken 
place.     I  hope,  however,  that  we  shall  not  fail  to  exercise  the  rights  of  hospitality. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  interests  of  humanitv^  that  this  country  should 
be  a  place  of  refuse  for  the  victims  of  all  great  political  changes.    It  has  been  so  in 
other  times,  and  I  trust  it  will  long  continue  to  be  so.    But  when,  on  former  occa- 
sions, political  exiles,  after  having  been  received  in  this  country,  and  partaken  of  its 
hospitality,  have  taken  advantage  of  their  position  to  disturb  monarchical  govern- 
ments in  other  countries,  I  have  always  protested  against  such  an  abuse;  and  Inow  de- 
clare that  I  apply  Uie  same  rule  to  those  who  would  endeavour  to  disturb  a  republican 
gofernment.     Whilst,  therefore,  I  trust  that  this  country  may  continue  to  be  a  place 
of  refuge  for  the  victims  of  political  revolutions,  I  do  hope  that  its  hospitality  will 
not  be  abused  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  the  focus  of  intrigues  against  the 
government  of  another  country.     The  same  rule  which  is  good  for  a  monarchy  is 
equally  good  fur  a  republic.     I  heard  with  great  satisfaction  the  declaration,  that 
oar  government  ha^  wisely  determined  to  abstain  from  all  interference  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  France;  and  I  am  couvinced  that  the  principle  so  proclaimed  will  be  acted 
upon  with  perfect  good  faith  and  scrupulous  honour ;  and  that  the  government  will 
not  only  atetaio  from  any  such  interference  on  its  own  part,  but  will  discourfu;e  any 
abuse  of  our  hospitality  for  a  purpose  of  interference  on  the  part  of  others.     I  pur- 
posely abstain  from  any  more  particular  allusion  to  the  portentous  events  which  have 
occurred  in  France.     That  country  is  still  in  the  agonies  and  throes  of  a  great  social 
revolution.    I  attach  not  too  much  importance  to  what  may  appear  in  this  news- 
paper or  in  that.     A  provisional  government,  merely,  is  at  present  established,  until 
a  more  regular  one  can  be  formed;  but  I  venture  to  express  an  earnest  hope,  that  those 
who  diract  the  destinies  of  France  will  be  content  to  occupy  themselves  with  their 
own  social  condition.    I  hope  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  France  to  exhibit  a  govern- 
meat  strong  in  its  own  internal  resources — which  will  be  able  to  reconcile  perfect 
independence  with  regard  for  the  rights  established  by  treaties — ^and  which  will  not 
set  us  the  example  of  that  aggression,  that  desire  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  which 
may  interrupt  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  inflict  irreparable  misfortune  on  the  whole 
civilised  world. 

After  several  nights*  debate,  the  committee  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  words 
propcwed  to  be  left  out  by  Mr.  Hume  stand  part  of  the  question :  Ayes,  363 ;  Noes, 
133;  m^ority,  225. 
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On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  to  go  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  the  resolutions  proposed  by  her  Migesty's  government  with  a  view 
to  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws — 

Mr.  Heriries  moved  the  following  resolution: — ^'Thut  it  b  essential  to  the 
national  interests  of  this  country  to  maintain  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  ex- 
isting navigation  laws;  subject  to  such  modification  as  may  be  best  calculated  to 
obviate  any  proved  inconvenience  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
dependencies,  without  danger  to  our  national  strength." 

Sir  R.  Pebli  (who  rose  towards  the  close  of  the  debate)  was  met  by  cries  of 
**  Divide  I'*  The  right  hon.  baronet  said— After  the  speeches  made  by  the  noble  lord 
(Lord  O.  Bentiuck),  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  lust  (Mr.  Disraeli),  and  the 
other  hon.  gentlemen  who  have  addressed  the  House  during  this  debate,  anxious  to 
explain  the  grounds  on  which  their  votes  will  be  given,  I  do  not  make  any  unrea* 
sooable  claim  on  the  indulgence  of  tbo  House  if  I  ask  leave  to  occupy  a  very  much 
smaller  share  of  your  attention  for  the  i^ame  purpose.  If  I  could  fully  acquiesce  in 
the  opinions  avowed  by  the  noble  lord,  and  by  those  who  concur  witii  him,,  that  the 
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esperience  of  tlie  last  two  years  has  been  snfBcient  (o  demonstrate  the  iinpofiey  of 
those  principles  of  legislation,  on  which,  in  the  years  1842  and  1840,  the  oommereial 
tariff  of  this  coaotrv  was  reviewed  and  regulated,  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  their 
anwillingness  to  apply  tlie  sadae  principles  to  the  commereial  marine  of  theempire.  Bat, 
Sir,  notwithstanding  that  experience  of  the  last  two  vears,  my  opinion  remains  im- 
shaken  as  to  the  principles  by  which  your  commercial  interconrse  stiould  be  regulated 
with  other  countries.  If,  indeed,  you  altogether  reject  from  your  consideration  that 
peculiar  combination  of  circumstances  which  has  prevented  the  possibility  of  any  &ir 
trial  of  the  principles  then  acted  upon — if  you  will  shut  out  from  your  considenttoD, 
that  in  addition  to  many  other  causes  of  commercial  derangement,  all  operatii^ 
stmnltaneottsly,  not  only  your  own  country,  but  every  other  country  of  eonti- 
nentad  Europe  with  which  you  have  commercial  dealings,  has  been  visited  by  the 
infliction  of  fomine— if  you  will  omit  from  your  consideration  the  fact,  that  the  sur- 
plus capital  which  has  been  heretofore  applied  to  the  purchasing  of  luxnries  or  of 
conveniences,  has  been  necessarily  absorbed  in  averting  the  sufferings  which  teiine 
engendered-'if  you  will  reject  all  those  considerations,  it  will  be  easy  to  draw  such 
conclusions  as  those  to  which  vou  have  come.  But  I  say  it  is  imcumbent  on  yoa 
to  show  in  what  one  respect  there  is  any  connection  between  the  present  suffering 
of  this  country,  which  I  admit  and  deplore,  and  the  principles  which  r^gnlated  ^r 
commert:ial  policy  in  1842  and  1846.  It  sumlv  is  not  because  yon  hare  admitted 
raw  material  without  duty,  that— [Interruption].  Surely  this  is  not  a  matter  to  be 
disposed  of  by  clamour,  but  by  deliberate  reason.  It  is  possible  the  opioions  I  avow 
may  be  erroneous;  but,  depend  on  it,  you  show  no  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
your  own,  if  you  have  no  better  answer  to  give  me  than  boistemus  clamour.  Answer 
me,  if  you  can,  these  arguments.  The  principles  on  which  the  Hoaae  acted  ra 
1842  and  1846,  in  the  first  place,  removed  restricdons  from  the  importation  of  com, 
and  reduced  the  duties  on  raw  material.  They  enabled  you  to  enter  into  eompetitioa 
with  foreigpi  rivals  at  great  comparative  advantage — thev  simplified  your  commereial 
code  with  respect  to  the  entr^  of  all  anicles  necessary  for  your  manufacturers;  and 
it  will,  I  presume,  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  contend  Chat  the  altered  tarilff  ioju- 
riously  aflected  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  so  far  as  these  provisions  of  the  new 
law  were  concerned.  You  will  say  that  these  provisions  might  be  wise  on  abstract 
principles,  but  that  we  erred  in  that  wo  admittea  the  competition  of  foreign  manvfec- 
tured  articles.  That  is  the  ground  of  objection.  You  contend  that  every  single  article 
of  foreign  manufacture  introduced  in  consequence  of  the  new  tari^  has  contributed 
to  throw  out  of  employment  hundreds  of  those  in  this  country  who  were  engaged  in 
manufactures  of  the  same  kind.  What  a  doctrine  to  hold  in  this  great  manufactu- 
ring country !  Here  is  a  country  exporting  in  declared  value  manufactured  goods  to 
the  extent  of  ;^8,000,000  annuallv — a  country  which,  by  the  exports  of  its  mana- 
factures,  is  interfering  with  the  employment  of  every  other  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth;  and  in  this  country  such  a  doctrine  is  to  be  established!  If  other  coQotriei 
adopted  these  principles,  they  would  naturally  look  on  you,  not  as  the  benefactor  oC 
mankind,  but  as  the  greatest  impediment  to  human  happiness.  Interfering  vnth  their 
labour,  and  destroying  their  m?ans  of  industrious  occupation.  A  small  quantity  of 
silk,  of  gloves,  of  cotton,  and  of  woollen  manufacture^  is  brought  into  this  oonntry,  of 
the  deelared  value,  probably,  of  one  million  per  annum.  You  contend  that  the 
countries  which  send  here  those  comparatively  small  quantities  of  manufactured  goods 
ought  to  be  denounced,  because  they  are  throwing  out  of  employment  a  number  of 
manufhcturers  who  would  otherwise  be  employed.  But  in  the  first  place,  yea  mo^ 
deduct  all  the  manufactured  goods  of  the  same  kind  which  came  in  illicidy,  m  conse- 
quence of  our  vain  attempts  at  prohibition — you  must  deduct  the  quan  titles  of  silk  an4 
of  gloves  that  were  smuggled,  in  spite  of  and  in  consequence  of  those  prohibHorr 
duties  of  40  and  60  per  cent.,  which  you  appear  anxions  to  restore.  There  appears  to 
be  an  increase  in  importation,  but  it  is  only  apparent,  not  real.  You  kept  up  at  year 
ports  a  great  army  of  custom-house  officer.^,  vainly  attempting  to  preirent  the  lilirit 
introduction  of  silks  and  gloves,  and  other  articles  which  came  in  without  the  payment 
of  duties  *-which,  though  subj<>ct  to  the  enormous  duties  of  30  or  40  per  cent,  wert 
guaranteed  to  be  delivered  from  Paris  at  a  charge  of  10  per  cent.  By  the  adoption  of  s 
wiser  policy,  you  permitted  those  articles  to  enter  upon  the  payment  of  reduced  dut'fs. 
and  there  is,  in  consequence,  a  nominal  increase  of  imports.    Bat  thnni  h  no  res! 
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increase  fai  the  eompetition  which  some  hon.  members  so  much  deplore.  In  these 
papers  there  is  the  proof  that  yoa  are  exponiof;^  jCl,315,000  wurth  of  brass  and 
copper  goods u  £lfiOOfiOO  of  earthenware;  jC  1,000, 000  of  haberdashery  goods; 
jS  17,000,000  of  eotton  goods ;  £6,000,000  of  eotlon  yams,  woollen,  linen,  and  silk — 
all  interfering  with  the  industry  of  other  oonntries ;  and  yet  yon  complain  of  otiier 
countries,  beeanse  they  ask  you  to  permit  them  to  supply  you  in  some  very  inferior 
and  subordinate  degree  with  certun  articles  which  they  can  manufacture  cheaper 
than  you.  How  is  it  possible,  when  you  eiport  ^8,000,000  in  declared  value  of 
articles  of  British  manufacture — how  is  it  possible  that  the  import  of  any  such  quan- 
tity of  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  as  has  been  introduced  since  1846,  can  be 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  distress  under  which  the  operatives  in^some  parts  of  the 
country  are  at  present  labouring  ?  Let  us  look  at  the  general  results.  Do  not  take  a 
nngle  year,  but  look  what  is  the  prog^ssive  increase  of  your  exports  under  the 
system  of  free  trade.  Take  successive  periods  of  five  years  since  1827,  and  then 
judge  whether  there  is  cause  for  despondency,  although  from  a  combination  of 
extraordinary  causes  we  have  been  suffering  severe  distress.  Beginning  with  the 
year  1627 — twenty  years  i^o— I  find  that  in  the  first  period  of  five  years  the  average 
declared  value  of  our  exports  amounted  to  £37.000,000 ;  in  the  second  they  amounted 
to  jM,000,000  ;  in  the  third,  to  ^£49,000.000;  and  in  the  fourth  to  £55,000,000. 
Now,  in  the  year  1847 — ^a  year  of  severe  dbtress^—what  was  the  declared  value  of  our 
eiporte  ?  It  is  said  that  we  do  nothing  but  import — that  we  have  no  corresponding 
amount  of  exports — and  that  we  purchase  all  our  imports  with  gold.  But  what  was  the 
declared  value  of  our  exports  in  the  year  1847  ?  Observe  that  in  the  five  years  ending 
1846,  the  declared  value  of  our  exports  was  £55,000,000.  Well,  in  the  year  1847,  they 
amounted  to  £58,971,000.  They  increased  from  £37,000,000  in  the  first  series  of  five 
years,  to  £55,000,000  in  the  five  years  ending  1846 ;  and  in  1847 — the  year  of  severe 
distress — they  increased  to  £58,97 1,000.  Now,  jnst  recollect  what  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try was ;  what  were  the  impediments  to  our  usual  exports  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
demand  for  food.  I  confess  I  am  surprised  to  find  such  an  amount  of  exports  under 
areometances  so  unfavourable.  I  am  only  referring  to  these  things  because  some 
gentlemen  have  stated  thiU  they  founded  tlic  vote  they  were  to  g^ve  tcnight  upon 
the  assumed  failure  of  the  principle  of  free  trade.  So  far  from  admitting  that 
failure,  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years  has  served  to  eoavince  me,  that  it  is 
upon  the  diminished  price  of  food,  and  upon  that  guarantee  of  its  continuance, 
which  unrestricted  import  affords,  that  we  have  to  rest  the  hope  of  our  prosperity. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  been  tempted  to  depart,  even  for  a  few  moments,  from  the 
fobject  immediately  before  the  House ;  but  I  will  now  strictly  address  myself  to  it. 
Her  Majesty's  government  proposes  that  we  should  listen  to  a  proposition  for  consi- 
dering  the  present  state  of  the  navig^ion  laws,  with  a  view  to  extensive  and  impor- 
tant improvements.  In  my  opinion,  we  are  arrived  at  one  of  those  periods  when,  as 
lieretofore,  it  is  desirable  to  ti^Le  this  matter  into  serious  consideration.  If  I  look  to 
the  position  of  our  colonies,  in  consequence  of , the  application  of  the  principles  of 
free  tiwie  to  many  articles  of  their  produce— if  I  look  to  the  fact,  that  many 
EuropesQ  countries  have  found  out  that  they  have  a  fair  claim  to  insist  on  those 
privil^es  in  navigation  which  we  insist  on  for  ourselves — if  I  look  to  our  reciprocity 
treaties,  and  to  the  various  complicated  claims  arising  under  them — ^if  I  look  to  the 
ramihited  and  shattered  state  of  the  navigation  laws  as  they  now  exist,  I  find  a 
number  of  coneun'ent  reasons  for  the  conclusion,  that  those;,laws  cannot  stand  on 
their  present  foundation,  but  that  we  must  consider  them  with  a  view  to  extensive 
change.  In  the  whole  course  of  the  able  and  ingenious  speech  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Bttckingharashire — from  the  personal  allnsions  of  which  the  House  derived  so 
much  amusement — I  must  say,  that  the  hon.  grentleman  scarcely  touched  the  question 
really  before  us.  If  the  hoa.  gentleman  could  have  shown,  that  the  relaxation  of  the 
navigation  laws  would  diminish  the  means  of  our  national  defence,  or  endanger  our 
national  security,  I  think-Miiffering  in  that  respect  from  the  member  for  the  West 
Riding  (Mr.  Cobden) — that  there  would  be  a  fatal  objection  to  any  proposal  accom- 
panied by  such  a  risk.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  maintain  the 
narigation  laws  to  show,  that  their  maintenance  is  necessary  for  the  parpoee  of 
national  defence.  Surely  all  presumption  is  against  them.  [  **  Oh,  oh ! "]  Why,  the 
great  authority  whom  you  quote  in  their  favour— Adam  Smith — begins  with  aa 
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admission  fatal  to  the  navigation  laws,  unless  you  can  show  that  tbey  are  neeosarj 
to  our  defence.  In  an  emphatic  sentence  he  declares  that  the  navigation  laws  arc 
unfavourable  to  commerce,  and  to  the  growth  of  wealth,  which  is  the  j^roduct  of  ooai- 
morce.  Surely  this  is  a  condemnation  of  these  laws  so  far  as  commerce  b  cob* 
cerned.  How  can  we  doubt  that  in  this  great  seat  of  manufacturing  industry — the 
greatest  commercial  country  in  the  world — how  can  we  doubt,  I  say,  that  apoo  all 
ordinary  commercial  principles,  obstructions  to  the  free  interchange  of  prodaets  arc 
injurious  to  prosperity  ?  Prove,  if  you  can,  that  this  being  a  country  with  an  extended 
colonial  empire,  with  a  small  military  force  kept  up  for  our  protection,  depending 
altogether  on  our  marine  defences,  must  encourage  a  commercial  marine  without 
reference  to  commercial  considerations ;  and  that  is  an  argument  which  I  will  listen 
to.  But  will  any  one  contend,  apart  from  the  question  of  national  defence,  that  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  sending  our  manufactures  abroad,  and  to  prevent 
other  countries  from  dealing  with  us  by  enhancing  the  cost  of  conveyance,  ia  con^s- 
tent  with  sound  commercial  policy  ? 

The  practical  question  before  us  is,  whether  we  shall  assent  to  the  proposition  of 
her  Majesty's  government,  or  to  the  proposal  of  ray  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Hemes), 
who  moves,  not  a  direct  negative  to  the  question,  but  a  resolution  that  it  is  ezpedieot 
to  maintain  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  existing  navigation  laws.     While  he 
moves  this  resolntion,  he  distrusts  his  own  doctrine;  for  he  goes  on  to  say,  "subject 
to  such  modification**  as  the  House  may  think  fit.    Where  then  is  the  diflereoce 
between  the  two  propositions?     I  can   understand  the  object  of  the  right  boo. 
gentleman  if  he  had  moved  an  instruction  to  the  committee;   but  he  sava,  ^  I  will 
permit  you  to  go  into  committee — I  will  give  you  no  instructions,  but  I  will  fetter 
you  with  a  previous  resolution,  that  you  shall  not  infringe  on  the  fundamental  prio- 
ciple  of  the  navigation  laws."     What,  I  ask,  are  those  fundamental  principles  P  What 
was  the  object  which  they  originally  contemplated  ?    According  to  Adam  Smith, 
national  animosity  had  effected  an  object  which  consummate  wisdom  might  have 
aimed  at — namely,  the  destruction  of  the  naval  power  and  maritime  influence  of  the 
Dutch.    What  is  the  present  bearing  of  yonr  navigation  laws  upon  the  marine  of 
those  formidable  rivals  ?    You  deprive  yourselves  of  any  intercourse  with  America, 
excepting  that  which  comes  direct  to  this  country.     You  can,  it  is  true,  take  the 
produce  of  your  own  country  out  to  the  United  States.    But  the  Dutch,  whom  the 
navigation  laws  were  intended  to  injure,  can,  under  the  present  system,  tidke  their 
produce  to  the  United  States,  and  your  produce  also,  and  have  a  direct  advantage 
over  you  in  your  intercourse  with  America.     The  whole  of  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  is  open  to  them.     One  half  of  the  whole  consists  in  British  commerce: 
that  of  course  is  open  to  them ;    and,  therefore,  to  those  formidable  competiton, 
whose  maritime  power  you  sought  to  destroy  by  your  navigation  laws,  you  have 
given  the  whole  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States,  restricting  yourselves  to  that 
part  of  it  which  consists  of  direct  commercial  intercourse  with  this  country.     The 
restrictive  principle  of  the  navigation  laws,  as  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith,  is  jtt>tly 
applicable  to  the  coasting  trade — the  fisheries — the  direct  carrying  trade — and  the 
colonial  trade.     Well,  the  coasting  trade  and  the  fisheries  are  to  be  resenred  by 
government    The  carry i ng  trade  with  other  countries — the  navigation  laws  reserved 
exclusively  to  British  vessels,  or  foreign  vessels  importing  the  produce  of  their  own 
country.     Now,  my  right  hon.  friend  (.Vlr.  Henries)  says  that  he  concurred  with  Mr. 
Huskisson  in  the  introduction  of  reciprocity  treaties.    Nay,  he  says  that  be  is  pre- 
pared to  carry  them  further  than  they  go.    Then  I  reply,  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  navigation  laws  are  opposed  to  those  treaties.     There  never  was  a 
wider  breach  made  in  the  navigation  laws  than  that  effected  by  these  treaties ;  and 
yet  my  right  hon.  friend,  who  is  prepared  to  approve  of  them,  moves  a  resolution, 
pledging  the  House  not  to  permit  any  infringement  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  navigation  laws.     But  my  right  hon.  friend  says,  that  he  is  willing  to  carry  the 
reciprocity  treaties  still  further.   Now,  I  will  convince  him  that  those  who  rely  upon 
his  assistance  have  given  a  very  decided  opinion,  that  the  introduction  of  reciprocity 
treaties  was  a  violation  of  the  principle  ot  the  navigation  laws  fatal  to  British  com- 
merce.    In  the  committee,  Mr.  Young  was  asked — *'  Do  you  consider  that  th« 
navigation  law,  as  it  now  stands,  affords  adequate  protection  to  British  ships  ? — No.  I 
don*t  think  it  does,  because  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded  are  endnly 
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abrogated  with  reference  to  direct  trade  with  all  the  countries  with  which  we  have 
reciprocity  treaties." 

And  Mr.  Richmond  says,  in  answer  to  a  question  : — *'  I  cannot  consider  that  the 
navigation  laws  afford  us  much  protection  now;  they  are  completely  mutilated. 
Every  reciprocity  treaty  has  taken  something  away.  I  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  80  little  left  as  there  is.  In  fact,  I  consider  the  navigation  laws  virtually 
repealed  now." 

This  is  the  evidence  of  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  respectahility,  one  who  has 
been  examined  no  less  than  four  times  before  committees  of  this  House.  He  and 
Mr.  Young  are  the  two  witnesses  put  forward  as  men  of  experience  and  practical 
knowledge,  on  whom  the  greatest  reliance  can  be  placed,  and  they  declare  that  those 
▼ery  reciprocity  treaties  to  which  my  right  hon.  friend  was  a  party,  and  which  he  is 
prepared  to  extend,  have  so  mutilated  the  navigation  laws  that  hardly  a  remnant  of 
them  is  left.  And  yet  my  right  hon.  friend  will  not  allow  you  to  go  into  committee 
unless  we  are  fettered  with  the  resolution,  that  we  will  maintain  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  navigation  laws.  If  in  committee  we  should  propose  to  touch  the 
colonial  trade,  my  right  hon.  friend  will  exhibit  his  fundamental  principle,  and  scare 
us  back  within  the  proper  limits  to  our  interference.  But  why  should  not  Mr. 
Richmond  exhibit  his  fundamental  principle  also,  and  show  you  that  the  reciprocity 
treaties  are  the  fatal  breach  in  the  navigation  lawsP  The  coasting  trade,  wheth<»* 
wisely  or  not,  is  to  be  reserved,  and  the  fisheries  are  to  be  reserved ;  and  my  right 
hon.  friend  being  ready  to  extend  the  reciprocity  treaties,  there  only  remains  your 
colonial  intercourse  to  be  considered.  Now,  with  respect  to  that  intercourse,  what 
changes  have  not  been  made?  Since  the  day  wlien  Adam  Smith  wrote,  your  colo- 
nial intercourse  has  been  constantly  modified  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
It  is  on  a  perfectly  different  footing  from  what  it  was  then,  and  necessarily  so. 
Adam  Smith,  writing  about  the  year  1775,  did  not  foresee  the  separation  of  the 
North  American  colonies  from  this  country,  and  the  changes  consequent  thereupon. 
From  the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  scarcely  three  years  had  passed  without  a  very 
considerable  violation  of  the  main  principle  of  the  navigation  laws ;  and  at  every 
period  of  unavoidable  change  we  find  the  same  predictions  of  ruin  to  British  shipping 
which  I  hear  on  the  present  occasion.  In  1782,  when  you  proposed  to  admit  Ireland 
to  a  direct  intercourse  with  the  West  Indies,  the  House  of  Commons  resisted  the 
proposition.  In  vain  the  ffovernment  urged  the  House  to  agree  to  the  motion ;  the 
port  of  Liverpool  declared,  that  if  the  privileges  of  dealing  directly  in  coffee  and 
sugar  with  the  West  Indies  were  granted  to  Ireland,  she  would  be  reduced  to  her 
original  insignificance.  So  it  was  with  every  other  relaxation.  Sir,  it  was  in  182^, 
when  Mr.  Huskisson,  not  acting  as  a  theoretical  speculator,  but  driven  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  proposed  the  reciprocity  treaties.  He  proposed  those  treaties, 
because  the  alternative  offered  was  either  reciprocity  of  intercourse  or  retaliation  of 
exclusion.  That  period  is  again  fast  approaching;  for  foreign  countries  will  ere 
long  retaliate  upon  you  the  exclusive  system  you  establish  in  your  own  favour.  You 
will  then  be  driven  either  to  retaliation,  which  is  the  war  of  differential  duties,  or  to 
place  other  countries  with  respect  to  shipping,  and  duties  upon  shipping,  upon  the 
same  footing  with  yourselves.  There  have  been  continued  relaxations  of  the  nayi- 
gation  laws ;  and  it  is  well  to  inquire  whether  or  no  any  one  of  these  relaxations 
have  clipped  the  wings  of  British  shipping,  and  diminished  the  naval  power  of  the 
nation.  In  1833  there  was  raised  a  warning  cry  ;  and  let  me  quote  it  here  to  put 
the  Honse  upon  its  guard  against  those  gloomy  predictions  of  approaching  ruin,  of 
which  we  have  heard  so  much.  In  1833,  the  shipowners*  society,  talking  of  the 
state  of  British  shipping  under  the  navigation  laws,  declared — ^*That  the  declining 
quality  and  estimation  of  British  tonnage,  and  the  approaching  decay  and  ruin  of 
the  British  shipowner,  may  now  be  viewed  as  incontrovertible  positions." 

Be  it  so.  If  the  ruin  and  decay  of  British  shipping  under  the  navigation  laws 
are  **  incontrovertible  positions,"  shall  we  run  much  risk  in  modifying  those  laws  ? 
But  in  point  of  fact  the  shipowners*  society  was  wrong.  In  1833,  the  very  time 
when  the  ruin  and  decay  of  the  shipowner  might  be  yiewed  as  **  incontrovertible 
positions," — in  that  very  year  the  British  tonnage  on  the  register  was  2,634,000  tons. 
In  1846,  after  the  progressive  application  of  the  principle  of  reciprocity  treaties, 
and  consequent  infraction  of  the  navigation  laws,  the  amount  of  British  tonnage  was 
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no  IfiM  than  8,817,000  tons,  showing  an  increase  of  1,183,000  tons.  Mr.  Ridtnood 
says — "  I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say,  that  one  half  of  the  capital 
emharked  in  shipping  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  lost,  and  tint  the 
other  half,  to  a  very  great  extent,  is  totally  unproductive  of  profit.  Indeed,  so  fitUe 
is  there  left  of  the  navigation  laws,  that  I  look  upon  them  as  virtnally  repealed." 

Now,  this  gentleman  is  a  great  authority  on  these  matters.  AccordiDg  Co  faini, 
under  those  very  navij^ation  laws,  the  fundamental  principles  of  which  yoQ  won't 
let  us  change,  one-half  of  the  capital  embarked  in  shipping  during  the  last  tweoly- 
five  years  has  been  lost,  and  the  other  half  remained  almost  whdly  unprodoctive. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  him  who  was  fiour  times  examined  before  coromitiees  of  tfab 
House;  such  statements  are  made,  not  merely  to  excite  yoar  sTmpatby,  bnt  to 
enlighten  your  judgment ;  and  if  one-half  the  capital  embarked  in  the  shippiag  trade 
has  been  sunk,  and  the  other  half  is  unproductive  of  profit,  can  it  be  for  the  benefit 
of  your  commerce,  or  your  manufactures,  or  your  shipping,  that  such  a  state  of 
things  should  continue?  Will  the  discontinuance  of  it  affect  other  and  equaBy  im- 
portent  interests  ?  Will  it  endanger  our  maritime  superiority  ?  I  find,  firom  retoras 
on  the  table,  that  notwithstanding  the  repeated  breaches  in  the  old  naviffadon  laws, 
there  has  been  a  progreBsive  increase  in  the  number  of  our  ships,  in  ue  tona^, 
and  in  the  number  of  men  employed.  I  will  only  go  into  the  general  facta;  I  will 
not  detain  the  House  with  details.  I  will  take  the  year  1836,  that  I  may  not  mhyti 
myself  to  the  charge  of  selecting  a  year  fitvourable  for  my  own  views.  In  IS36w  tbe 
tonnage  of  British  shipping  was  2,792,000  tons;  in  1842,  it  was  3,419,000 


and  in  1847,  a  year  when  free  trade,  according  to  the  predictions  of  some,  ought  to 
have  been  fistal  to  our  commercial  marine,  it  amounted  to  3,952,000  tons.  Then 
take  the  number  of  seamen.  The  number  of  seamen  in  the  British  eoanneraal 
marine^  in  1814,  was  172,000;  in  1827,  the  number  was  154,000;  in  1843,  the 
number  was  214,000;  and  in  1847,  it  was  232,000.  It  is  upon  the  extent  ef  your 
commercial  marine  and  number  of  vour  seamen,  that  your  main  reliance  msat  be 
placed  in  the  event  of  war.  As  to  the  question  of  impressment,  the  diflBenkj  inhe- 
rent in  that  question  applies  equally  to  your  system  whether  you  maintain  tbe 
navigation  laws  or  abrogate  them.  In  dther  case  you  may  resort,  if  you  thdnk  fit, 
to  impressment ;  but  is  not  the  time  arriTcd  when  it  is  important  to  eonnder  whether 
you  can  safely  rely  npon  impressment  ?  I  do  not  say  one  word  in  lavoor  of  tbe 
abandonment  of  that  svstem.  It  may  be  necessary  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  to 
resort  to  it;  but  consider  the  materid  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  romr  naval 
marine  as  well  as  in  your  commercial  marine ;  consider  that,  after  the  dunuion  of 
a  very  long  peace,  the  men  whom  you  impress  will  be  much  less  qualified  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  man-of-war  than  they  used  to  be,  when  there  was  only  a  short  interval 
<^ peace — when  there  were  rapid  alternations  of  peace  and  war.  Consider  how  mnch 
more  important  it  will  be  for  your  naval  security  to  have  skilled  and  ezperieneed 
mariners.  Consider  the  progress  steam  navigation  has  made;  how  Uttle  rafiaaoe 
can  be  placed  on  mere  impressment  to  supply  the  means  of  navigating  aleani  abips^ 
All  these  Uiings  are  deserving  most  serious  consideration.  If  the  repeal  id  the 
navigation  laws  would  impair  your  commercial  marine,  this  would  be  a  powerful 
argument  against  their  repeal.  But  my  opinion  is,  that  this  counlnr,  vrithoat  socb 
fiictitjons  aid,  can  enter  into  competition  with  any  country  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Richmond  says,  that  under  the  system  of  protection,  the  shipowners  have  leat  half 
thoir  capital,  and  derived  no  profit  from  the  other  half,  llie  member  for  Bock- 
iqghamshire,  speaking  of  the  Baltic  trade,  remarked  that  the  Baltie  powen  have 
ports  that  are  closed  with  ice  for  four  months  of  the  year.  Compare,  then,  the 
favoured  position  and  climate  of  this  country  with  that  of  the  Baltic  powers ;  'w^fwHT 
the  enormous  natural  disadvantage  under  which,  as  maritime  powen,  they  labour,  in 
having  their  pt»rts  for  four  months  of  the  year  closed  with  ice.  With  thoae  powers, 
as  to  the  general  commerce  of  the  world,  you  surely  have  no  need  to  fear  eoospeti- 
tion.  Then  take  France ;  France  has  a  strict  system  of  navigation  laws,  and  what 
has  it  done  for  her  mercantile  marine?  Do  you  fear  competition  with  that  eotin- 
trv?  Does  not  the  state  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  France  suggest  a  doubt 
waether  maritime  superiority  does  not  depend  upon  natural  oansea,  upon  the  habits, 
position,  and  necessities  of  a  country,  and  not  upon  navigation  laws  t  No  navigatien 
Uw^  however  exclusive,  can  give  to  France  a  oommereial  marine  that  cub  eater  into 
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competitioD  with  joois.  Now,  take  the  TJoited  States.  The  evidenoe  of  your 
increasing  marine  as  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States,  in  all  cases  wherein 
you  enter  into  feur  competition,  has  been  most  satisfactory  as  to  the  ability  of  this 
country  to  compete  with  America.  The  hon. gentleman,  the  member  for  Bnckingham- 
shire,  referred  to  the  trade  with  Rio  Janeiro,  and  added  that  in  that  port  there  was 
a  large  number  of  American  ships  as  compared  with  British  ahips.  With  great 
deference  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  I  do  not  think  that  that  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  question.  There  is  a  direct  intercourse  between  BAo  Janeiro  and  the  United 
States.  Rio  Janeiro  takes  her  sugar  to  the  United  States,  and  they  in  return  send, 
their  wheat  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  there  is  no  doubt  a  special  intercourse  between  them 
with  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  compete ;  but  it  is  no  proof  of  our  general  inability 
to  enter  into  competition  with  the  United  States,  that  in  a  port  where  there  is  a 
large  direct  trade  with  the  United  States,  we  should  have  fewer  ships  than  that  power. 
I  will  not  venture  into  statistical  details,  but  I  must  refer  to  the  evidence  of  one  witr 
nesa  who  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind.  That  witness  was  Captain  Briggs. 
He  was  master  of  an  American  liner,  and  employed  in  the  direct  communication 
between  the  United  States  and  England.  I  never  saw  a  witness  whose  evidence 
appeared  to  me  more  entitled  to  credit.  If  there  was  an  exception,  it  was  in  his 
unwillingness  to  give  an  answer  unfavourable  to  the  marine  of  this  country,  as  com- 
pared with  his  own.  We  examined  him  on  the  important  point,  whether  or  no  we 
are  onable  to  .compete  with  the  United  States,  on  account  of  any  circumstance  that 
can  justly  entitle  our  marine  to  protection?  We  are  told,  that  we  cannot  compeUs 
with  the  ships  of  some  countries  on  account  of  the  low  rate  of  wages  paid  to  thesnip- 
wr^gbta.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  a  shipwright  in  this  country,  at  6«.  a  day,  is 
worth  three  times  more  than  the  shipwright  of  some  countries  who  receives  only  half 
the  sum.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  labour  by  the  amount  of  waffes  paid 
to  the  labourer.  We  went  through  the  whole  of  this  question  with  Captain  Briggs. 
We  asked  him,  **  What  are  the  wages  of  a  shipwright  in  America?'^  His  answer  was 
— **  They  are  lOir.  a  da^ — two  dollars  on  the  average  have  for  the  last  four  or  five  years 
been  paid  to  an  American  shipwright.*^  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  if  you  rely 
on  the  fact,  tliat  Norw^ian  ships  can  be  built  at  less  expense  than  yours  on  account 
of  the  comparative  lowness  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  Norwe^an  shipwrights,  you  must 
admit  that  you,  who  pay  only  6s.  or  63.  a  day  for  a  British  shipwright;  a  first-rate 
wopkraan,  can  compete  with  great  advantage  with  the  Americans,  who  pay  lOi.  a 
day  to  an  American  shipwright.  Then  the  wages  of  seamen  have  been  relied  on.  We 
asked  Captain  Briggs  what  wages  he  paid  ?  He  said — to  an  American  seaman  64$.  a 
month.  Those  were  very  high  wages;  but  we  asked  him  whether  he  always  em- 
ployed American  seamen  ?  He  answered  that  he  did  net,  but  constantly  took 
English  seamen  £ix)m  Liverpool.  We  asked  him  whether  he  paid  them  64«.  ?  He  aiUdt 
No;  he  took  English  sailors  at  Liverpool,  and  paid  them  &0s, ;  consequently,  an  Ameri- 
can seamen  receives  14r.  a  month  more  than  English  seamen:  the  waffes,  .then,  both 
of  shipwrights  and  seamen  are  greatly  in  our  favour.  We  then  preceded  to^Bxamine 
him  aa  to  the  comparative  expense  of  shipbuilding  in  tlie  two  countries.  Now,  the 
member  for  Buckinghamshire  says,  he  detests  the  tar  and  pitch  of  this  question ; 
bnt  the  tar  and  the  pitch  and  comparative  expense  of  building  are  most  important 
elements  of  the  question.  It  may  be  very  agreeable  to  select  Uiis  or  that  gentleman 
and  hold  him  up  to  ridicule ;  but  the  real  points  of  this  case  that  are  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  rational  men,  alarmed  about  our  national  strength,  are  not  whether 
this  or  that  gentleman  has  involved  himself  in  some  inconsistency,  but  whether 
we  can  compete  with  foreign  countries  without  exclusive  privileges,  unfavourable 
to  commerce;  and  you  must  listen  to  some  of  these  details  if  you  wish  to  form  a 
sound  judgment.  As  to  the  Baltic  trade,  I  think  you  cannot  be  under  any 
apprehension.  I  want  to  show  that  there  is  no  fear  of  France,  who,  with  her 
stnct  navigation  laws,  has  a  dwindling  marine;  and  I  want  also  to  show  you,  that 
the  prosperity  and  increasing  shipping  of  America  are  not  Inconsistent  with 
your  own ;  nay,  that  they  are  rather  the  indicatious  of  your  prosperity.  Open  a 
free  conm»ercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States,  and  there  will  be  a  reciprocal 
benefit  The  increase  of  your  prosperity,  will,  as  a  natural  and  necessary  consequence, 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  American  marine.  But  I  return  to  the  question, 
whether  yon  axe  able  or  not  to  compete  with  the  United  States.    We  asked  Captw 
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Briggs,  "How do  you  stand  in  respect  to  timbcp ?"    Captain  Brigi^  said,  "Tl 
timber  comes  from  South  Carolina  and  from  Florida — there  is  a  sbipmeot  and  I 
unshipment ;"  and  be  very  much  doubted  whether  or  no,  as  this  coantry  was  a  gre 
emporium  for  timber,  the  Americans  had  any  great  advantage  orer  us.     We  asli 
him,  "  Where  do  you  get  your  sails  and  canvass  from  ?" — '•  From  England."    •'  Ym 
ironwork?*' — "  We  import  that  from  England.'*    *•  Yonr  copper?" — •'  From  Em 
land."     "  Your  cordage  ?  "— '*  We  make  cordage  in  the  United  States,  but  we  impa 
the  hemp  from  Russia;  and  cordage  is  10  per  cent,  higher  in  America  than  in  Ka 
land."    What  is  the  general  result  of  this  comparison  ?  There  are  sliipwrights*  wap^ 
10«.  a  day ;  seamen's  wages  14«.  a  month  higher  than  your  own ;  timber  nearly  <i 
an  equality ;  and,  if  there  is  any  inequality,  you  have  the  power  to  redress  it ;  in  sal 
and  canvass  yoiThave  the  advantage;  in  ironwork  the  advantage — nay,  they  tal 
their  ironwork  from  you ;  in  copper  you  have  the  advantage ;  In  cordage  an  ad val 
tage  of  10  per  cent.     Why,  then,  should  you  be  afraid  to  compete  with  Amerifi 
either  in  the  building  or  the  navigation  of  ships  ?  We  asked  Captun  Brigg^  **  Wbi 
is  the  cost  of  building  a  12-years*  ship  in  England?"    Every  gentleman  present^ 
presume,  knows  what  a  12-years'  ship — A,  number  one—  is.    Captun  Brigga  said,  *' 
calculate  that  a  IS-years*  ship  can  be  built  and  fitted  in  England  as  cheaply  as  a  H 
years*  ship  in  America.**    Still  there  were  points  in  which  the  American  had  al 
advantage  over  us,  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  conceal ;  and  let  me  ask  you  4 
consider  seriously  what  are  the  points  in  which  that  advantage  consists.     We  askel 
Captain  Briggs — "Do  you  make  your  passage  quicker y** — "Yes,  by  some  daya 
quicker  than  an  English  ship.**     "  How  do  you  account  for  that?*'    He  said,  th^t 
the  American  captains  were  better  paid  than  the  English;  that  ihcy  were  paid  in  al 
dififerent  manner;  that  the  English  captains  were  paid  bv  the  month,  while  tH 
Americans  have  a  commission  on  the  amount  of  freight;  that  they  have  a  double 
interest  in  quick  voyages,  because  they  are  paid,  not  by  fixed  periods  of  time,  but 
by  the  voyage,  and  because  they  have  a  direct  interest  in  keeping  the  cargo  cleani 
aud  dry.     lie  told  us  that  he  never  permitted  spirits  to  be  drunk  on  board — that  bej 
had  introduced  the  temperance  system — that  he  found  all  the  men  willing  to  conform, 
to  it;  and  in  stress  of  weather,  when  it  was  necessary  to  be  on  the  rigging  all  night  J 
temperance  men  were  better  able  to  bear  it  than  men  who  were  accustomed  to  dnnk 
R[»irits.  Now,  as  to  those  particulars  in  which  the  American  captain  has  an  advantaee. 
what  claim  have  you  for  protection,     If,  indeed,  you  had  to  bring  your  canvass  ft  out 
America,  and  your  copper,  and  your  iron,  and  to  pay  10«.  a  day  to  shipwrights,  aod 
64«.  a  month  to  seamen,  you  might  have  some  claim;  but  you  have  no  right  to  claim 
protection  on  account  of  the  superior  skill  or  conduct  of  either  American  captains  or 
men.     Nay,  consider  this:  if  the  effect  of  your  protective  system  has  been  to  induce 
your  mariners  to  place  a  false  reliance  upon  it;  if  they  thought,  '*  We  are  protected, 
and  therefore  we  may  neglect  the  precautions  which  other  men  take;**  then,  not  only  is 
there  no  pretence  for  giving  protection,  but  protection  is  the  cause  of  your  inferiority. 
If  you  neglect  habits  of  temperance— if  you  will  not  pay  attention  to  the  stowing  of 
the  cargo — if  you  will  not  give  the  captain  a  direct  interest  in  making  a  rapid  voy> 
age,  and  in  landing  his  cargo  dry  and  clean;  be  not  surprised  that  the  British 
or  American  merchant  gives  a  preference  to  an  American  ship;  and  do  not  ask  the 
HiHise  of  Commons  to  continue  to  you  protection,  raising  the  rate  of  freight  against 
the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer  in  this  country,  because  you  neglect  the  precao- 
tiuns  which  ensure  the  superiority  of  your  rivals.     If  this  evidence  be  true  in  tbei« 
details  as  to  copper  and  ironwora,  as  to  sails  and  canvass  and  cordage,  is  there  any 
reason  to  fear  competition  with  that  power  which  you  must  admit  to  be  your  only 
formidable  competitor  ?  Now,  take  the  case  with  respect  to  your  own  colonies.     Can 
you  long  resist  the  claim  of  Canada?     If  the  freight  from  New  York  is  so  much  lower 
than  the  freight  from  Montreal,  that  the  citizen  of  the  United  States  brings  his  prodnre 
to  this  country  at  a  cheaiier  rate^nay,  he  seduces  Canadian  produce  to  come  by  New 
York  instead  of  down  ttie  St.  Lawrence — how  long  can  we  resist  the  claim  of  the 
C^anadian  to  be  admitted  to  eqnal  privileges  in  British  ports  with  the  American?    Is 
it  fair  ?    Consider  the  peculiar  position  of  that  country.     Can  we  subject  Canadian 
produce  to  a  disadvantage  in  British  markets,  unless  it  can  be  proved  conclusively, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  national  defence  we  must  retain  the  exclusive  possession  of 
this  colonial  trade  ?  I  believe  we  cannot  in  justice  maintain  thai  principle.    Trt  fo 
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^ .  laodon  it  will  be  a  violation  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  navigation  law^ 
:  i»v,  will  you  consent  to  enter  into  the  committee  with  a  previous  restriction  that 
"  :  tail  prevent  you  from  doing  that  whieh  the  interests  of  Canada,  and  justice  to 
1    ftoada,  re(|uire  f    Would  it  not  be  a  farce  to  enter  into  that  committee  with  a  pledge, 
.    Iiich  my  right  hon.  friend  will  construe  into  an  obligation,  that  you  shall  not  admit 
'  '•  produce  of  Canada  on  the  same  footing  with  respect  to  freight  as  yon  admit  the 
loduce  of  America?    Upon  these  grounds  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  befitting 
AS  House  to  consider  the  state  of  the  navigation  laws,  and  with  a  view  to  an  exten- 
'.  ve  alteration  of  them.  I  shall  reserve  for  separate  discussion  many — ^I  am  loth  to  call 
jam  details,  becaqse  they  are  in  themselves  of  the  utmost  importance;  but  I  wish 
..  *  confine  myself  as  far  as  possible  to  the  main  question.     With  respect  to  the 
.   slicy  of  opening  the  coasting  trade,  or  continuing  the  restriction,  I  shall  reserve 
;  ,mi  point  at  present     With  respect  to  the  policy  of  requiring  from  a  Britbh  ship- 
Boer  that  he  shall  have  three-fourths  of  hb  crew  composed  of  British  seaman,  upon 
'  mt  pointy  also,  I  should  wish  to  say  nothing  at  present.     With  regard  to  the  mode 
:  4  making  the  alterations  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proposes,  I  wbh  to  reserve 
-  lat  most  important  matter  for  tliat  mature  consideration  which  it  fully  deserves. 
Iiat  mature  consideration  cannot  be  given  without  a  full  inquiry  into  the  operation 
f  the  principle  by  which  our  reciprocity  treaties  are  regulated ;  but  I  will  throw  out 
ae  or  two  observations — they  are  for  consideration  only — upon  this  subject.   I  think, 
«th  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Gladstone),  that  the  first  impression  is  in  favour  of 
ffoceeding  by  reciprocity  treaties ;  the  first  impression  is,  that  the  Crown  should  be 
m powered  to  grant  concessions  to  any  power  which  b  willing  to  make  equivalent 
•noessions  to  us.    But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  deserving  of  consideration  whether  or 
m  these  reciprocity  treaties  are  not  in  themselves  sources  of  very  great  difficulties. 
Reciprocity  treaties  are  of  two  kinds — the  one  comprehending  that  which  is  called 
Ube  meet  favoured  nation  clause ;"    the  other  requiring  that  yon  shall  extend  to  a 
«rtain  power  the  same  privileges  which  another  power  possesses,  provided  the  for- 
,  aer  will  make  the  same  concessions  to  you  which  have  been  made  by  the  latter. 
This  seems  simple  enough ;  but  when  you  come  to  act  practically  upon  those  treaties, 
foa  find  they  involve  very  great  difficulties.    My  right  hon.  fnend  says — and  there 
J  soooe  truth  in  the  observatfon — that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  case  of  dif- 
ferential duties  on  navigation,  and  on  the  import  of  goods  under  a  tariff.    I  admit 
there  b ;  but  still  it  b  most  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  concessions  which 
ft  given  country  is  willing  to  make,  or,  in  fact,  has  the  power  to  make,  are  equiva- 
lent to  the  concessions  which  iiave  been  made  by  some  other  countrv,  the  commer« 
ctal  demands  and  commercial  produce  of  which  may  be  of  a  totally  difi'erent  nature. 
And  with  regard  to  reciprocity  treaties,  I  foresee  the  risk  of  g^^eat  difficulty  in  the 
event  of  war.     The  power  which  the  government  proposes  to  retain  of  reiraposing 
restriction,  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  exercise.    The  system  would  be  an  inver- 
sion of  the  relations  between  the  Crown  and  parliament.    Under  it  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  be  the  source  of  favour — the  House  of  Commons  will  relax,  the  Crown 
will  restrain.  The  House  of  Commons  will  give  universal  privileges,  and  in  the  course 
of  four  or  five  years  the  invidious  and  difficult  duty  will  he  thrown  upon  the 
Crovm  of  withdrawing  the  privileges  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  granted.    I 
vbh  the  ministers  to  consider  the  policy  of  giving  a  temporary  duration  to  the 
net,   so  that  at  a  certain  period  the  privileges  conferred  bv  act  of  parliament 
would  terminate  without  the  Crown  being  called  upon  to  fulfil  the  painful  duty  of  re- 
imposing  restrictions.    Suppose  the  trade  were  to  b»  opened  for  a  period  of  five 
yean ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  privileges  given  would  necessarily  expire,  aod 
every  country  would  have  notice  that  tney  had  the  means  of  averting  the  re^eetabltsb- 
meat  of  restrictions  by  entering  into  some  arrangement  with  this  country.    I  would 
rather  see  the  object  effected  in  that  manner  than  by  new  reciprocity  treaties.     I 
had  rather  that  other  countries  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  independent  legis- 
lation— that  America,  for  instance,  should  do  what  she  has  to  do  by  voluntary  legis- 
lation than  by  treaty.    The  same  difficulty  applies  to  the  power  which  the  govern- 
ment wbhes  to  take  of  reimposing  restrictions.     P* Divider*]    I  am  aware  that 
the  anrtunent  b  exhausted,  and  feel  obliged  to  the  House  for  the  attention  which  it 
has  mrded  me.    I  advise  hon.  members,  before  they*  determine  to  exclude  all 
imiwovenient  of  these  navigation  laws,  to  consider  that  tab  tfreat  shipping  trade  and 
207-VoL.lV. 
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the  increase  of  the  commercial  marine  are  dependent,  not  on  the  naTigAtioD  kw$, 
but  on  tlie  prosperity  of  commerce.  Whatever  tends  to  promote  that  prosperity  teiub 
to  increase  your  commercial  marine.  You  rely  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hnskiswn. 
You  confidently  predict  that  Mr.  Huskisstm  would  never  hare  eonseoted  to  the 
proposed  relaxation  of  the  navigation  laws.  But  Mr.  Huskisson  dealt  with  tbe 
necessities  of  the  times,  and  went  as  far  as  he  safely  could  in  relaxing  these  Ism. 
Mr.  Huskisson  may  have  said  at  the  time  that  the  colonial  intercourse  and  the  coast- 
ing trade  must  be  preserved  intact ;  but  he  felt  the  necessity  of  making  those  rao^- 
cations  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  those  laws  which  were  rendered  necessary 
by  tho  change  of  circumstances  and  the  demands  of  British  interests.  Instead  oi 
relying  upon  a  particular  observation  of  Mr.  Huskisson  with  regard  to  the  eolosiai 
trade  or  the  coasting  trade,  let  us  rather  advert  to  the  broad  principles  which  he  fapd 
down  of  permanent  and  universal  application.  This  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  H<i>- 
kisson^s  speech  on  colonial  policy,  which  contains  truths  applicable  to  tbe  altemi 
circumstances  of  the  present  time,  and  applicable  to  your  colonial  intefrcourse  wA 
colonial  empire  at  all  times  and  under  ail  circumstances.  Mr.  Huskisson  said— 
^'  These,  it  may  be  objected,  are  but  vague  and  speculative  improvements,  which  maj 
never  be  realised.  It  may  be  so ;  but  if  I  am  called  upon  to  point  oat  specificallj 
I  he  precise  mode  and  course  of  operations  by  which  tbe  benefits  of  this  new  systec 
are  to  make  their  way  into  the  West  Indies,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  avow  that  I  caa 
do  no  such  thing.  Yet,  in  making  this  avowal,  let  me  remind  the  committee  that 
in  1813,  when,  upon  the  renewal  of  the  P2ast  India  Company's  charter,  their  mono- 
poly of  trade  was  greatly  relaKed,  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  men  in  that  tn^t 
could  not  point  out,  precisely,  what  new  channels  of  commerce  could  be  opened  with 
the  East  Indies.  Nay,  they  denied  that  any  new  channels  could  be  explored  by  tbe 
private  trader,  or  that  any  benefits  could  accrue  to  India  from  the  relaxation  of  tbf 
furnier  monopoly.  But  new  channels  have  been  explored,  new  benefits  have  heic. 
conferred;  proving,  as  the  history  of  all  modern  commerce  proves,  that  whenertr 
you  give  a  free  scope  to  capital,  to  industry,  to  the  stirring  intdltgenee  and  serine 
spirit  of  adventure  which  so  strongly  mark  the  present  times,  you  are  in  fact  opn* 
ing  new  roads  to  enterprise,  and  afibrding  new  facilities  to  the  interchange  of  tlie 
productions  of  the  different  regions  of  the  earth — that  interchange,  of  which  tk 
advantages  must  be  reciprocal,  and  of  which  the  extension  to  new  countries  i$. 
perhaps,  the  surest  harbinger  of  their  improvement  and  civilisation." 

These  are  great  truths,  the  recognition  of  which  is  calculated  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  your  colonies,  to  extend  their  commercial  relations,  to  bring  them  intocoe- 
tact  with  European  countries.  Under  such  a  system  the  ties  which  bind  to  you  yoor 
colonial  dependencies  would  be  strengthened,  not  by  the  exercise  of  |iower,  not  by 
restraint,  but  by  the  conviction  that  England  was  prepared  to  abandon  that  priDct- 
pie  of  colonial  policy  hitherto  adopted  by  every  country  in  the  world,  namelr,  to 
make  the  interests  of  the  colonies  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  mcither  eouoirj 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  House  went  into  committee;  the  navi- 
gation acts  were  considered,  and  the  House  resumed.     Committee  to  sit  again. 


SUGAR  DUTIES. 
JuMB  29,  1848. 

In  the  debate  on  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair  to  go  into  coat- 
mittee  on  the  Sugar  Duties^ 

Sib  Robebt  Pbel  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  most  imperfectly  ezpms  mv 
feelings  if,  in  the  course  of  the  observations  I  am  about  to  make,  I  were  to  cone  to 
a  conclusion,  or  even  to  utter  a  word,  which  should  appear  to  imply  iDdlllcreDce  to 
the  condition  of  our  transmarine  ))os9ession8.  With  the  depressed  condilion  of  oor 
colonies—with  the  dtflScnlties  and  embarrassments  of  those  who  are  immediately  odd- 
nected  with  them  in  various  relations,  I  feel  the  deepest  sympathy ;  and  soffj  fhosM 
I  be  justly  to  incur  the  reproach  directed  by  the  hon.  member  |fer  tbe  Univcsnty  td 
Oxford  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglfs)  against  some,  that  they  are  disposed  to  prefer  owre 
pecuniary  and  material  interests  to  the  higher  eonsiderations  of  pnblle  poliey  which 
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-are  interwoven  with  this  great  question.  I  comider  it  would  be  utterly  inconsistent 
witli  Uie  spirit  by  which  a  great  em{nre  has  been  founded — utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  by  whieh  a  great  empire  can  be  maintained — were  we  now,  in  a  time  of 
colonial  depression  and  distress,  to  enter  into  cold  calculations  whetlier  it  is  for  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  this  country  to  maintain  our  connection  with  the  colonies.  I 
repudiate  all  such  considerations.  1  remember  that  those  colonies  have  long  been 
ideoUfied  with  us— I  recollect  that  they  stood  by  our  side  during  the  great  conflicts 
that  coovulsed  Europe  in  the  course  of  the  last  century — ^I  recollect  during  the  last 
century,  in  1789,  on  the  declaration  of  independence  by  many  provinces,  of  this 
country,  these  colonies  remained  united  to  us,  and  stood  faithful  under  all  tempta- 
tions to  revolt.  I  remember  that  during  that  greater  conflict  which  ended  with  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  these  colonies,  on  many  oceaaions,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  storm 
of  vrar— that  they  were  the  conductors  by  which  its  fury  was  diverted  from  our 
shores.  I  reeoUect  that  in  our  failures  and  defeats,  as  they  had  shared  in  our 
victories,  they  shared  in  our  dejection.  No,  I  will  not  do  them  the  injustice  to  say 
they  were  ever  dejected  and  dispirited.  They  had  the  spirit  of  Englishmen,  and  saw 
Id  defeat  and  failure  only  a  motive  for  renewed  exertions.  Their  determination  was 
only  the  more  confirmed  to  uphold  the  honour  and  power  of  the  empire.  I  approach 
this  question,  then,  with  the  deep  feeling  that  those  higher  considerations  ought  to 
prevail  over  mere  pecuniary  and  material  interests. '  Independently  of  these,  there 
are  social  eonsiderations  of  a  yet  higher  order.  I  utterly  reject  the  argument  that 
because  95  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  those  colonies  are  prospering,  we  can  safely 
neglect  the  interests  of  the  remaining  5  per  cent  The  smaller  the  proportion  of  Che 
white  population,  the  more  important  is  it  for  the  great  purposes  of  civilisation  that 
we  shouM  cherish  that  population.  Whatever  may  be  the  temporal  prosperity  of 
the  negro  population  of  the  West  Indies,  I  cannot  conceive  a  greater  misfortune  to 
the  cause  of  civilisation,  refinement,  and  humanity,  than  the  decay  and  ruin  of  the 
white  population.  The  white  population  forms  a  barrier  against  the  encroachments 
of  barbarism.  If  that  white  population  were  annihilated,  the  cause  of  civilisation,  of 
religion,  of  growing  refinement,  would  sufier  in  an  incalculable  degree.  It  is  with 
such  feelings— *with  a  deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of  these  colonies,  taking  the 
warmest  interest  in  their  welfare,  cherishing  the  deepest  sympathy  with  their  pre- 
sent distress — that  I  approach  the  discussion  of  this  great  question.  The  severity 
of  their  distress  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  On  all  hands  a  sincere  desire  exists  to 
provide,  if  possible,  a  remedy  for  that  distress.  To  any  of  the  ordinary  objections  to 
special  interference  on  our  part  in  favour  of  the  colonies,  I  am  not  disposed  to  attach 
importance.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  case  of  the  colonies  is  a  peculiar  one;  that 
on  account  of  our  past  legislation,  they  have  a  claim  to  be  exempt  from  rules  which 
are  jiutly  applied  to  ordinary  cases.  I  shall  not  oppose  to  the  interests  of  the 
colonies,  those  of  the  consumers  in  this  country :  first,  because  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  are  coincident  with  those  of  those  colonies;  and,  secomlly,  because  no 
interest  of  a  merely  pecuniary  character  ought  to  prevail  against  those  higher  in- 
terests which  affect  the  welfare  of  the  empire. 

The  severity  of  colonial  distress  being  admitted,  a  proposal  is  made  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  remedy  of  that  distress.  That  proposal  is  met  by  a  proceeding,  justifiable, 
possibly,  under  certain  circumstances,  but,  at  least,  of  a  novel  kind.  It  is  proposed  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Droit  wich  (Sir  J.  S.  Pakington)  that  we  should  assent  to  a  reso- 
lution, the  effect  of  which  is  to  refuse  consideration  of  the  plan  offered  by  her  Majesty's 
government — to  send  it  back  as  utterly  inefficient  and  inept — to  say,  in  substance, 
to  the  government,  ^^  Take  back  your  plan :  it  is  so  impossible  to  amend  it  that  we 
will  not  even  listen  to  it.  Take  it  away,  and  retrun  with  a  better  plan ;  if  you  do 
not,  there  are  others  who  are  ready  to  propose  one."  You,  w^o  support  this  resolu- 
tion, object  to  the  present  law.  You  are  not  content  to  be  passive.  You  are  not  con- 
tent with  inaction.  You  admit  that  some  decbive  step  is  necessary — that  the  present 
law  must  be  altered ;  but  you  refuse  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  that  plan  which 
is  proposed  to  vou  bv  the  government.  Now,  recollect  the  state  of  the  West  Indian 
colonies — recollect  they  are  suffering  great  distress ;  that  they  are  impatient  for  a 
reoMdy;  that  thev  are  looking  to  you  to  satisfy  their  expectations  on  that  head. 
This  resolution  of  mv  hon.  friend  implies  that  the  distress  can  be  remedied  by  legis- 
Utioo.    The  nsolaUon  has  no  import  if  it  cannot.    It  assumes  that  those  eaUroicles 
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which  have  befidlen  the  West  Indies,  or  the  Manrititts,  or  the  East  lodieii  are  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  legislation — that  the  case  admits  of  a  remedj,  but  that  tbe 
government  remedy  is  not  the  true  one.  Now,  if  you  carry  that  rnolutioD,  there 
will  be  great  triumph.  The  vote  will  be  wafted  to  tbe  eolomea  on  wiags  swifter 
than  those  of  the  wind ;  but  the  very  first  mail  that  returns  will  bring  this  demand, 
'*  What  are  those  more  effectual  remedies  which  von,  who  are  parties  to  this  mola- 
tion,  have  to  propose  for  the  relief  of  tbe  West  Indies  ?  "  To  that  demand  you  most 
give  an  answer.  The  noble  lord  (Lord  6.  Bentinck)  can  give  an  answer  to  tbe 
colonists.  It  is  contained  in  the  resolutions  of  bis  committee.  I  have  read  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  committee.  Occupied  as  I  have  been  by  other  eommittees  and  by 
other  business,  yet,  from  the  great  importance  of  the  noble  lord's  committee^  I  have 
read  the  whole  of  the  evidence  taken ;  and  no  consideration  shall  prevent  me  from 
expressing  the  opinion,  that  a  Hood  of  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  posittos  of  the 
West  India  colonies  which  could  not  have  been  thrown  upon  it,  unless  that  oommittec 
had  been  presided  over  by  a  chairman  bringing  to  the  performance  of  his  duty  tbe 
assiduity,  the  zeal,  and  the  knowledge  which  were  displayed  by  tbe  noble  lord. 
Now,  the  noble  lord  is  ready  to  propose  a  resolution  which  justifies  him  in  reding 
the  plan  of  the  government.  That  resolution  would,  no  doubt,  correspond  with  the 
dratight  of  the  report  prepared  by  the  noble  lord,  but  negatived  by  the  committee. 
The  noble  lord,  therefore,  can  personally  fulfil  the  expectations  which  will  be  raided 
in  the  West  Indies  by  the  House  assenting  to  the  amendment  of  my  hoo.  friend. 
But,  unless  this  House  has  something  effectual  to  propose — something  much  more 
effectual  than  the  plan  suggested  by  the  government — the  result  of  our  adopting  tbe 
amendment  of  my  hon.  friend  will  only  be  to  aggravate  the  feeling  of  disappointment 
which  the  colonists  already  experienced.  If  we  assent  to  the  resolution  of  my  hoo. 
friend  (Sir  James  Pakington),  what  is  it  that  we  intend  to  offer  to  the  West  India 
body  by  way  of  relief?  Can  we  revert  to  the  measure  of  1845?  Can  we  sgAia 
establish  the  distinction  between  sugar  the  produce  of  slave- labour,  and  sngar  tbe 
produce  of  free-labour?  Sir,  I,  for  one,  deeply  regret  that  a  further  experiment  was 
not  made  of  that  measure.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  argument  that  the  opening  of 
the  market  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  to  slave-grown  sugar,  was  of  no  advantage 
to  those  who  produced  it.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  argument  that  the  vacunoi 
caused  by  our  diverting  free-labour  sugar  from  the  continent  was  immediately  sop- 
plied  by  slave-labour  sugar,  and  that  therefore  the  exclusion  of  slave-labour  sugar, 
from  the  British  market  was  nodiscouragement  to  the  production  of  slave-labour  sugar. 
Whatever  our  theoretical  reasoning  on  the  subject  may  be,  the  undoubted  fiict  is  that 
encouragement  was  g^ven  both  in  Cuba  and  in  Brazil,  to  the  production  of  slate- 
grown  sugar  by  the  measure  which  admitted  it  into  the  British  market.  The 
planters  connected  with  those  colonies  did  consider  the  admission  of  their  produce 
into  the  English  market  a  practical  benefit ;  they  considered  the  direct  and  immediate 
admission  of  the  article  into  the  British  market  a  greater  advantage  to  them  than  any 
indirect  benefit  which  they  might  receive  from  the  filling  up  of  the  vacuum  io  tbe 
markets  of  the  continent.  If  I  had  had  the  direction  of  the  councils  of  her  Majes'v 
at  that  period,  I  certainly  would  haye  advised  a  more  extended  trial  of  the  measure 
of  1845.  In  1846  a  change  of  government  took  place,  and  I  assented  to  the  measure 
proposed  by  the  noble  lord  for  the  admission  of  slave-gprown  sugar.  I  assented  to  it 
upon  the  grounds  fully  explained  by  me— grounds  in  a  great  degree  connected  with 
the  state  of  parties  at  the  time,  and  the  public  evils  in  that  state  of  parties  of  another 
change  of  government  within  the  period  of  six  weeks.  But  I  did  not  give  that  tote 
merely  from  a  desire  on  general  grounds  to  arrest  the  evils  of  another  change  of 
administration,  I  did  not  exclude  from  my  consideration  the  special  interests  of  tbe 
colonies,  as  they  could  be  affected  by  that  change.  A  protracted  conflict  on  this  very 
question  must  be  the  result ;  and  who  could  doubt  that  the  great  alterations  made  in 
1845  and  1846  in  our  commercial  code  by  the  further  application  of  the  principles  of 
free-trade  to  many  articles  of  foreign  produce,  would  have  rendered  the  stroggle  to 
exempt  the  produce  of  our  sugar  colonies  from  the  application  of  those  prind|M^ooe 
of  very  doubtful  issue?  Could  any  government  then  to  be  constituted  have  given  so 
assurance  to  tbe  British  colonial  proprietor  that  slave-labour  sugar  would  be  perma- 
nently excluded  from  the  British  market  ?  Impossible.  The  very  fact  of  the  defrat 
of  a  government  upon  tbe  sugar  question  would  have  totally  changed  the  positioo  «f 
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that  question.    Their  successors  could  only  have  ]iroposed  an  annual  sugar  bill. 
Every  year  there  would  have  been  a  renewal  of  the  question.  Every  year  the  colonibts 
would  have  been  dreading  the  issue  of  thb  continual  conflict,  while  the  inhabitants 
of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  hoped  that  its  result  would  be  the 
admission  of  their  produce  into  the  British  market.     The  noble  lord  proposed  a  per- 
maneot  sugar  bill,  having  this  good  effect  at  least  that  it  terminated  that  annual 
conflict  which  would  have  ensued  on  the  subject  of  the  sugar  duties,  had  no  sucli 
measure  been  introduced.    Had  we  defeated  the  bill  of  1846,  what  would  have  been 
the  consequence  ?    The  certainty  of  the  future  struggle  would  have  prevented  the 
application  of  capital  in  the  colonies ;  it  would  have  deferred  the  establishment  of  an 
improved  system  of  culture  and  of  commercial  confidence.     These  were  the  consi- 
derations, as  well  as  an  unwillingness  to  disturb  the  government  under  the  very 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  had  assumed  power,  which  induced  me  to 
consent  to  the  measure  of  1846.     I  must  now  consider  the  principle  of  that  measure 
finally  settled.     Can  you  now  re-establish  a  difference  between  the  produce  of  free- 
labour  and  lie  produce  of  slave-labour  ?     The  Crown,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  its 
miobters,  has  admitted  the  produce  of  Cuba  upon  the  footing  of  the  produce  of 
Venezuela  and  the  United  States.    It  has  acknowledged  the  claim  of  Spain,  founded 
on  treaty,  to  have  the  produce  of  Cuba  so  admitted.     I  do  not  perceive  in  the  report 
of  the  committee,  or  in  the  resolutions  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  G.  Bentinck),  any 
advice  to  re-establish  the  distinction  between  sugar  the  produce  of  free-labour,  and 
sugar  the  produce  of  slave-labour.    The  noble  lord  himself,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
warmest  advocates  of  the  West  India  interest,  sees  the  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  re-establishing  that  difference.     But  this  is  a  most  serious  consideration.     It 
eompels  me  to  banish  from  the  minds  of  the  West  India  colonists  that  hope  which 
the  hon.  baronet  (Sir  R.  U.  Inglis)  is  willing  to  cherish,  namely,  that  the  distinc- 
tion admitted  by  the  act  of  1845  can,  after  being  destroyed,  be  again  established,  be- 
tween free-labour  sugar  and  slave-labour  sugar.    1  have  not  that  hope  then  to  hold  out 
to  the  West  Indies.  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  consider  every  other  measure  that  has  been 
suggested  which  may  be  thought  likely  to  afford  them  relief.  I  will  take  one  that  has 
been  suggested  by  the  committee — I  mean  the  reduction  of  the  colonial  expenditure. 
I  must  at  once  declare  that  after  having  read  the  evidence  laid  before  the  committee, 
it  has  left  an  impression  upon  my  mind  that  the  colonial  expenditure  does  admit 
of  very  great  reduction.     The  public  establbhments  of  many  of  the  colonies  are 
founded  upon  a  scale  of  imperial  dignity.     When  I  review  the  enormous  expenditure, 
especially  in  the  Mauritius  and  Jamaica,  I  am  prepared  to  hold  out  tu  the  colonists 
this  prospect  of  relief,  at  least,  that  there  shall  be,  as  there  ought  to  be,  a  most 
determined  attempt  to  reduce  the  public  expenditure  within  the  narrowest  limits 
compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the  colonies  themselves.    There  is  no  justification  at 
any  time,  but  more  especially  at  this  time  of  their  distress,  for  keeping  up  any  ex- 
penditure not  necessary  fur  their  welfare.     I  wish  to  see  the  alliance  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  maintained  and  cherished.    I  wish  to  recognise  the 
colonists  as  subjects  of  the  Queen,  entitled  to  every  sympathy  and  consideration  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  are  entitled — with  the  same  claim 
that  a  wise  economy  shall  be  enforced  as  the  rule  of  government.     I  say  a  wise 
economy,  for  mere  parsimony  might  be  injurious  to  their  best  interests:  it  would  be 
miserable  economy,  for  instance,  for  tho  sake  of  saving  some  £2,000  a  year,  to 
deprive  vour  colonies  of  the  services  in  the  administration  of  colonial  affairs  of  such 
men  as  Lord  Dalhousie,  Lord  Harris,  and  Lord  Elgin.    A  niggardly  reward  to  men 
of  their  eminence  would  be  injurious  to  the  colonists  themselves.    I  doubt,  however, 
whether  it  would  not  be  iust,  speaking  of  the  salaries  of  the  governors  of  the  colo- 
nies, that  this  country  should  take  upon  itself  the  payment  of  them,  rather  than 
impose  that  charge  upon  the  colonies  themselves.     Having  reference  to  imperial 
ratner  than  to  colonial  considerations,  this  country  should,  I  think,  sustain  the 
charge  of  the  salaries  of  the  governors.     The  governors  of  your  colonies  should  be 
independent  of  the  colonists,  so  far  as  concerns  the  pecuniary  remuneration  of  their 
labours.     They  should  be  able  to  give  a  free  and  unbiassed  opinion  on  all  measures 
calculated  to  favour  the  colonbts,  without  being  suspected  of  seeking  a^y  reward  for 
their  liberality.     They  should  also  be  in  a  position  to  overrule  the  wishes  of  those 
over  whom  they  are  placed,  when  a  sense  or  public  duty  requires  it,  without  running 
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the  risk  of  having  their  worldly  fortunes  impaired.  With  respect  to  the  remainiGg 
portion  of  the  colonial  estahlishments — I,  for  one,  would  consent  to  any  redaction  of 
appointments  or  salaries  which  is  consistent  with  the  proper  governing  of  the  colonic*. 
But  while  I  thus  speak,  I  beg  to  be  understood  as  not  by  anv  means  implying  cen- 
sure against  the  present  government  in  particular.  I  speak  solely  for  the  public 
interest,  and  am  perfectly  ready  to  take  any  blame  which  may  justly  attach  to  the 
government  preceding  that  of  the  noble  lord,  for  not  having  given  more  early 
consideration  to  this  subject.  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  subordinate  colonial  offices 
were  made  more  accessible  to  the  natives  of  the  colonies — men  acquainted  with  their 
local  interests  and  wants — those  offices  would  still  be  objects  of  ambition  even  with 
considerably  reduced  emoluments.  Let  me  not,  however,  be  understood  to  mean 
that  you  are  to  confine  offices  in  the  colonies  to  native  colonists.  It  is  desirable  that 
there  should  be  some  who,  exempt  from  local  prejudices,  may  serve  as  a  check  on 
others  connected  by  birth,  or  purely  local  ties,  with  the  colonies.  Bat  tbew 
enormous  salaries,  attached  to  almost  all  the  offices  under  that  of  governor,  appear  to 
me  to  admit  of  a  great  reduction.  I  apprehend  that  this  has  b^n  adoiittea  by  the 
government,  and  that  they  are  prepared  to  make  every  retrenchment  consistent  with 
the  welfare  of  the  colonies.  I  did  not  understand  that  means  of  relief  to  be  ezcloded 
from  their  general  plan.  With  respect  to  the  police  laws  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing squatting  and  vagrancy,  \\hatever  you  can  do,  consistently  with  justice  and  tlt^ 
real  freedom  of  the  negro  labourer,  ought  to  be  done.  How  this  can  be  done  it  mav 
be  extremely  difficult  to  determine,  without  the  advantages  of  local  knowledge  and 
experience. 

I  will  now  review  the  grievances  alleged  by  the  colonists  themselves,  and  that 
which  they  demand  by  way  of  relief.  I  will  take  the  petition  which  was  presented 
to  this  House  by  planters,  merchants,  and  others,  of  Hanover,  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  so  recently  as  December,  1847.  They  demand  the  removal  of  all 
discriminating  duties  which  their  fellow-subjects  in  Great  Britain  retain  for  tlie 
protection  of  their  own  produce.  They  say  that  the  British  distiller,  in  addition  to 
the  advantage  he  enjoys  over  the  West  Indians,  by  their  distance  from  the  market, 
has  a  protection  against  colonial  rum  of  9d,  a  gallon.  I  understaml,  that  anion^ 
the  measures  contemplated  by  her  Majesty's  government,  a  reduction  of  the  dif- 
ferential duty  from  9d.  to  4r/.  is  in  contemplation.  1  cannot,  therefore,  hold  out  Co 
the  colonists  any  hope  of  any  greater  reduction  of  the  differential  duty  than  that 
proposed  by  the  government.  1  apprehend  the  government  will  have  some  serious 
difficulties  to  contend  with  in  cariying  even  that  amount  of  reduction.  But  so  fir 
as  the  amount  is  concerned,  there  appears  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  give  in  that  respect  a  full  measure  of  relief.  The  next  ground  upon  which 
it  is  alleged  that  their  fellow- subjects  in  Great  Britain  retain  protection  whieh  is 
denied  to  them  is  this: — **  The  British  shipowner  is  protected  by  the  navigation  laws, 
and  compels  your  memorialists  to  pay  a  freight  nearly  double  the  amount  they 
would  pay  if  they  were  permitted  to  ship  in  other  vessels.  A  large  amount  of 
American  shipping  leaves  the  island  of  Jamaica  in  ballast,  and  but  for  the  prolcctioa 
afforded  to  the  British  shipowner,  your  memorialists  would  obtain  their  staves, 
provisions,  and  other  American  commodities  at  a  cheaper  freight,  as  vrell  as  transmit 
their  sugar  and  rum." 

That  appears  to  me  a  very  reasonable  complaint;  but  it  is  rather  discouraging  to 
those  by  whom  that  complaint  is  admitted  to  be  just,  and  who  are  seeking  to  apply 
a  remedy,  to  be  told  by  other  parties  representing  the  same  interests — ^*  The  Te(ieal 
of  the  navigation  laws  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  us;  the  producers  of  sugar  in  Cuba 
and  Brazil  will  derive  greater  advantage  than  we  shall  from  the  repeal  of  those  law?." 
Now,  when  I  find  that  so  lafely  as  December,  1847,  the  inhabitants  of  Hanofer, 
in  Jamaica,  distinctly  declared  that,  on  account  of  the  navigation  laws,  they  pay  fnr 
freights  nearly  double  what  their  competitors  pay;  and  when,  being  willing  to  apply 
a  remedy,  we  are  told  it  is  not  worth  having — \  will  pause  before  I  am  a  partv  to 
the  holding  out  of  very  sanguine  expectations  as  to  the  power  of  parliament  to  ai^rd 
relief  to  the  colonists. 

It  is  diflicult  at  the  present  moment  to  toke  any  general  view  of  the  posttioD  t( 
the  West  India  colonies,  and  of  the  measures  that  can  be  adopted  for  Ibeur  rrlief, 
because  one  great  element  in  the  consideration  of  the  case  is  wanting.    It  is  on- 
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certain  what  course  ought  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  squadron  placed  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  A  committee  is  now  sitting 
which  has  taken  important  evidence  on  that  subject,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished 
that  in  discussing  this  question,  we  had  before  us  the  evidence,  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  and  &e  intentions  of  the  government.  A  large  expense  is  borne  by  this 
country  for  the  maintenance  of  the  squadron  on  the  African  coa&t.  Suppose  we  find 
that  tiie  squadron  is,  in  point  of  fact,  iDefiPectual  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
destined,  we  should  still  be  compelled  to  maintain  a  certain  amount  of  force  in  con- 
sequence of  our  engagements  with  America  and  France.  Nevertheless,  if  we  could 
convince  those  powers  that  we  do  not  seek  to  be  relieved  from  oar  engagements  on 
account  of  pecuniary  considerations,  but  bond  ^e  because  the  united  squadron  has 
proved  to  be  of  little  avail,  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  and  our  allies  might  mutually 
n^lieve  each  other  from  existing  obligations,  and  enter  into  some  new  arrangement 
which  might  more  effectually  attain  the  object  which  all  have  in  view.  I  give  no 
positive  opinion  on  this  point.  I  greatly  fear  that  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the 
united  squadron  from  the  African  coast  would  increase  the  evils  of  the  slave-trade; 
bnt  not  having  access  to  the  evidence  which  has  been  taken  before  the  committee,  I 
will  not  venture  to  express  a  positive  opinion.  If,  however,  we  could  make  a 
material  saving  by  the  withdrawal  of  our  squadron  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  this 
country  would  probably  be  willing  to  apply  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sjm  thus 
saved  to  other  means,  if  such  can  be  devised,  more  effectual  for  the  suppre  ,cion  of 
the  slave-trade.  Any  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  West  Indies,  must  be,  I 
repeat,  necessarily  imperfect  whilst  uncertainty  prevuls  as  to  the  ultimate  decision 
with  respect  to  this  branch  of  the  question. 

Two  suggestions  for  the  relief  of  the  colonies  are  offered :  one,  that  a  great  in- 
cr^ue  in  the  supply  of  labour  shall  take  place  by  immigration ;  the  other,  that 
a^^tance  shall  be  given  to  the  West  India  colonies  by  means  of  protecting  duties. 
With  respect  to  immigration  1  understand  the  government  lo  admit  the  principle  of 
the  measure,  and  to  propose  that  this  country  shall  provide  the  means,  by  way  of 
loan,  of  increasing  the  supply  of  labour  in  the  colonies.  I  understand  that  £500,000 
are  to  be  advanced  for  that  purpose.  Though  I  do  not  attach  the  importance 
which  some  do  to  an  increased  supply  of  labour,  I  cannot  go  quite  so  far  on  the 
other  side  as  the  under  secretary  for  the  colonies,  who  said,  by  way  of  en- 
couraging ns  to  grant  the  money,  '^  If  I  had  this  £oOO,000  I  should  not  know  how 
to  apply  a  shilling  of  it."  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  attach  such  importance  as  some 
do  to  an  increased  supply  of  labour.  What  are  the  facts  of  the  case?  The  hon. 
noember  fbr  Bristol,  whose  evidence  is  very  important,  says  that  he  is  not  con- 
fident in  the  ezficacy  of  an  increased  supply  of  labour.  The  hon.  member  states 
that  there  are  in  the  West  Indies  about  a  million  of  inhabitants,  coloured  and  white, 
and  that  the  annual  produce  of  sugar  is  only  140,000  hogsheads.  That  statement 
seems  to  furnish  conclusive  proof  that  there  is  in  the  West  Indies  labour  enough  ; 
the  only  question  is,  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  existing  supply.  It  is  proposed 
to  stimulate  the  exertions  of  the  present  labourers  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  impor- 
tation of  fresh  labourers.  It  is  contended  that  this  will  operate  as  a  moral  check 
upon  idleness,  and  that  when  the  present  labourers  find  that  fresh  labourers  are  about 
to  be  introduced,  they  will  be  willing  to  work  themselves.  It  surely  will  require 
the  utmost  tact  to  apply  this  species  of  moral  check.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
importation  of  thousands  of  Coolies,  or  of  negroes  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  resident  labourers  to  work,  is  rather  a  clumsy  process.  Suppose 
you  effect  your  object,  what  is  the  result  ?  Can  the  additional  labourtrs  obtain  full 
employment  P  You  have  added  to  the  resident  population  of  the  colonies  a  number 
of  strangers — ^brought  thousands  of  miles  from  their  homes — ^severed  from  all  their 
natural  connections — unaccustomed  to  the  labour  ihey  are  to  be  employed  in — not 
because  there  was  a  real  scarcity  of  labour — but  that  the  immigrant  might  serve  as 
*  check  on  the. idleness  of  others.  Well,  suppose  the  check  to  be  effectual — suppose 
that  by  these  means  you  succeed  in  inducing  the  resident  population  to  work — 
you  must  have  a  superabundant  supply  of  labour,  and  the  unfortunate  person  you 
nave  persuaded  to  immigrate  will  be  unable  to  obtain  full  employment.  If  you 
^reto  have  immigration  at  all,  it  ought  surely  to  be  the  result  of  private  specula- 
tion.   We  ought,  indeed,  to  take  every  precaution  against  abuse  in  conducting 
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that  speculation.  We  ought  to  determiDe  from  what  part  the  Afncan  coast  wmgron 
might  be  brought.  We  should  ascertain  what  parts  of  the  Afriean  ooajit  are 
inhabited  by  free  negroes  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  on  the  queatioo  pat  before 
them— capable  of  understanding  the  nature  of  a  contract.  The  govemment  ongbt 
to  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  entering  into  communicatioo  with  the  sove- 
reigns or  individuals  at*  the  head  of  tribes,  explaining  to  them  the  obiect  far 
which  immigration  to  the  West  Indies  is  desired,  and  should  also  take  oo  ibielf  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  the  n^^roes  after  their  departure  from  Africa.  If, 
however,  the  government  were  to  undertake  the  aole  managenkent  of  an  cadeoiife 
scheme  of  immigration,  it  appears  to  me  that  such  a  scheme,  wanting  the  nice  tact 
which  accompanies  individual  speculation,  would  end  in  disappointmeot.  Facilitate, 
if  you  will«  the  operations  of  individuals  whose  particular  estates  require  the 
immigration  of  negroes,  taking,  at  the  same  time,  every  precaution  against  abuse 
on  the  coast  of  Africa — against  the  possibility  of  originating  a  new  slave  trade : 
but  this,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  the  extent  of  active  interferenee  on  the  part  of 
the  government. 

Although  the  sum  of  half  a  million  b  demanded  by  government,  I  hope  they 
will  not  insist  peremptorily  on  applying  it  exclusively  to  the  purposes  of  imniigra- 
tion ;  but  that,  if  they  should  be  satisfied  that  there  are  other  means  hy  which 
relief  may  be  more  efiectually  given  to  the  West  India  colonies  than  by  immi- 
gratioo,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  monev,  or  a  portion  of  it,  in  that 
way.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  modes  by  which  relief  can  be  mofe  effiea* 
ciously  administered  than  by  the  encouragement  of  immigration.  The  evidence 
respecting  the  immigration  of  the  Coolies  presents  details  most  painful  in  reapect 
to  their  condition  on  their  arrival  in  the  colonies,  whilst  it  is  evident  that  roeir 
sufferings  during  the  voyage  must  have  been  horrible.  If,  then,  govemment  admit 
the  principle  of  affording  pecuniary  aid  to  the  West  India  colonies,  the  mode  in 
which  that  relief  may  be  most  effectively  supplied  ought  to  be  left  fuUy  open  to  con- 
sideration. Some  colonies  are  labouring  under  great  difficulties,  owing  to  the  want 
of  irrigation  and  drainage.  In  others,  great  advantage  would  result  from  applying 
remedies  against  drought.  Upon  these  points  we  have  very  important  evidence  from 
a  British  peer,  and  a  great  proprietor  in  Jamaica,  recently  returned  to  this  oonotrr 
from  the  colonies — ^Lord  Howard  de  Walden.  We  have  also  the  evidence  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  the  member  for  Rochester  (Mr.  Bernal).  He  complained,  by  the  by,  the 
other  night,  of  the  slumbers  of  the  noble  lord  on  the  treasury  bench,  and  b  hiinself 
indulging  in  a  nap. 

** Hanc  veniam  petimiuqiie  damuBque  victeim. "  • 

Lord  Howard  de  Walden  states,  that  there  is  a  dbtriet  between  Kingston  and 
Spanish  Town  where  a  great  deal  of  the  finest  land  possible  could  be  brooght  into 
cultivation  by  making  a  cut  from  Springhead  to  the  river  Cabre.  Three  estates 
would  be  benefited  by  the  work,  which  would  cost  £4,000.  The  expense  of  the 
drain  which  is  necessary  to  reclaim  this  fertile  land  would  be  repaid  m  a  }'ear  «ir 
two.  Now,  I  ask  the  proprietors  of  the  three  estates,  why,  under  such  eircomstaaefs, 
do  you  not  reclaim  this  magnificent  district  by  making  the  drain  yoorsdveB  f-  Tbe 
answer  is,  *'  We  are  impoverished,  and  cannot  make  it;  we  must  relv  on  the  Bri« 
tish  government.*^  But  why  did  you  not  complete  so  profitable  a  work  in  the  times 
of  prosperity  ?  Because  you  relied  on  protection.  B^use  you  relied  on  the  £scci> 
tious  aid  of  protection,  you  have  not  made  those  improvements  which  you  most  hare 
mode  if  you  had  been  subject  to  the  wholesome  influences  of  competition.  What 
other  reason  can  be  given  why  the  proprietors  of  theee  estates  should  not  have 
made  a  certain  drain,  at  the  expense  of  ;£4,000,  which  would  repay  the  whole  cosi 
in  two  years  ?  We  are  draining  away  in  England,  and  are  content  to  receive  4  or^ 
per  cent.,  on  the  outlay ;  and  yet  these  West  India  proprietors  have  not  drained, 
although  there  would  be  a  return  of  50  per  cent.  Tlie  hon.  member  for  Rocfaeeter 
spoke  the  other  night  of  an  estate  in  Porto  Rico,  to  which  irrigation  has  been  wp^iied 
within  the  last  five  years  with  astonishing  success.  It  appears,  that  the  produce  of 
the  estate  was  in  the  first  year,  100  hogsheads;  in  the  second,  200;  in  the  third. 
300;  in  the  fourth,  500;  and  in  the  following  year,  1847,  900.  If  that  caa  b« 
done  by  taking  precautions  against  drought — if  such  enormous  prodnoe  can  bo 
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obtained  by  simple  improyements  on  a  comparatively  small  estate,  why  should  we 
despair  of  our  West  India  colonies  if  similar  precautions  against  the  vicissitudes  of 
seasons  were  adopted  in  them  ?  Br  such  a  course  our  colonists  would  be  only  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Lombardj,  the  whole  fertility  of  which  depends  on  its  system 
of  irrigation.  In  making  these  statements  in  respect  to  the  past  neglect,  and  to  the 
eertaio  profit  of  obvious  improvements,  I  am  relying  on  the  testimony  of  West  India 
proprietors.  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  says,  that  the  construction  of  a  certain  tram- 
way at  a  cost  of  £15,000  would  benefit  sixteen  sugar  estates.  Now,  I  wish  the 
govemmeot  to  consider  whether  they  would  not  benefit  the  colonies  more  by  apply* 
iDg  a  portion  of  tlie  £600,000  to  the  encouragement  of  such  improvements  as  those 
to  which  I^rd  Howard  de  Walden  refers,  than  by  stimulating  immigration  ?  I  will 
not  abandon  the  hope  that  under  tlie  influence  of  competition,  improvements  may  be 
made  which  will  create  a  demand  for  labour  of  a  more  healthful  description  than  that 
of  cane  planting,  and  may  lay  the  foundation  of  great  local  prosperity  in  various  parts 
of  the  West  Indies. 

I  ooine  now  to  the  last  and  most  important  consideration — ^the  consideration 
whether  I  shall  consent  to  give  the  British  colonial  sugar  a  10«.  protecting  duty  for 
six  years.  My  hon.  friend's  (Sir  J.  Pakington's)  last  resolution  means  that  if  it 
means  anything.  I  could  not  vote  for  that  resolution  without  encouraging  a  Just 
expectation,  on  the  part  of  the  West  Indian  body,  that  lOj.  protecting  duty,  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  six  years,  would  be  the  certain  practical  result.  All  who  are 
ready  to  give  that  amount  of  protecting  dnt^  are  justified  in  voting  for  that  reso- 
lution. After  full  consideration  of  the  question,  I,  for  one,  am  not  prepared  to  vote 
fur  that  protecting  duty.  I  am  not  prepared  to  vote  for  it,  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  but  from  a  conscientious. conviction  that  it  would  not 
benefit  the  West  Indies.  Why  do  I  say  that  my  hon.  friend's  last  resolution  means 
substantially  a  lOf.  duty  ?  Because  my  hon.  friend  has  proposed  previous  resolu- 
tioos,  indicating  fully  his  own  views  and  intentions.  He  proposed,  first,  that  no 
remedy  would  be  effectual  that  did  not  g^ve  a  ]0«.  duty  for  six  years.  He  proposed, 
secondly,  that  any  remedy  not  being  in  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  would  not  be  effectual.     That  recommendation  was  a  10«.  duty  for  six 

J  ears.  It  is  true  that  my  hon.  friend  on  the  night  fixed  for  this  discussion,  changed 
is  resolution  into  its  present  form.  But  I  would  ask  the  House  what  will  be  the  natural 
impression  of  the  West  Indian  body  P  Will  they  not  say — and  justly  say — "  Although 
yon  have  changed  the  resolution  in  order  to  gain  a  few  additional  votes  in  its  favour, 
yet  you  mean  a  lOf.  duty  for  six  years;  and  uter  you  have  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
government  plan,  the  least  we  can  expect  from  you  as  the  amount  of  protection  is 
that  recommended  by  the  committee."  I  cannot  consent  to  the  proposed  protection 
for  these  reasons.  The  West  Indian  body  is  suffering  from  a  special  and  peculiar 
eaose,  namely,  the  deficient  supply  of  labour.  I  am  asked  to  give  protection,  not  to  the 
produce  of  the  West  Indies  alone,  but  to  colonial  produce  generally.  I  am  asked  to  give 
10«.  protection  to  the  produce  of  the  East  Indies  and  the  Mauritius,  in  both  of  which 
British  possessions  there  is  no  deficiency  of  labour.  They  are  to  have  the  same 
benefit  as  the  West  Indies,  although  they  have  not  the  same  cause  of  complaint. 
What  would  be  the  consequence  ?  You  admit  that  a  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  yon  can  increase  the  supply  of  labour  in  the  West  Indies.  You  will,  how- 
ever, applv  an  immediate  stimulant  to  the  production  of  the  Mauritius  and  the  East 
Indies.  They  have  plenty  of  hands.  There  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  some 
hundred  thousand  smiare  miles  of  fertile  p;round  with  labourers  at  2d,  a  dav.  The 
East  Indies  and  the  Mauritius  are  to  receive,  in  common  with  the  West  Indies,  this 
eocoumgement  to  increased  produce,  while  they  do  not  labour  under  the  same  dis- 
advantage.  Their  competition  will  be  as  injurious  to  the  West  Indies,  in  a  mere 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  as  foreign  competition.  It  will  be  two  years  at  least  before 
the  West  Indies  will  get  an  additional  supply  of  labour,  and  in  the  interval  I  am 
inciting  to  competition  with  them  that  portion  of  the  British  empire  which  labours 
onder  no  such  difficulty.  And  what  will  be  the  result  at  the  end  of  six  years?  I 
presume  that  you  are  in  earnest  when  you  propose  six  years  as  the  limit  of  time,  and 
that  you  have  no  lurking  intention  to  continue  the  amount  of  protection  afterwards 
— that  it  is  a  bond  fide  proposal  of  protection  of  10«.  for  six  years — ^that  at  the  end 
of  that  time  it  will  come  to  an  abrupt  termination — and  that  the  produce  of  our  colo- 
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nies  will  then  come  into  unqualified  competition  witfa  the  whole  worid,  wbelher  slar^ 
labour  or  free-labour.  How  will  this  affect  the  colonists  of  Cuba  and  the  Bnz  N? 
Will  they  relax  their  efforts,  when  they  feel  assured  that  at  the  end  of  six  years  tbvy 
will  have  unlimited  access  to  the  British  market  ?  How  will  this  proCeolion,  «o 
limited  as  to  time,  affect  the  West  Indies  ?  I  rely  upon  the  evidence  of  roy  hoo.  friend. 
the  member  for  Leominster  (Mr.  Barkly.)  I  was  not  surprised  by  his  abl«  tpGech 
the  other  night.  He  spdie  with  facility  and  ease — with  unpremeditated  mbillty,  ttjtr 
result  of  knowledge  and  experience,  I  shall  cite  him  as  a  witness  against  a  l<k. 
duty  for  six  years ;  and  what  can  you  say  in  answer  to  bis  argument  ? — ^  With 
respect/'  said  my  hon. friend,  *^to  the  amount  of  protection  that  it  would  be  dc»ir- 
able  to  reirapose,  the  opinioo  of  my  friends  both  at  home  and  abroad  is,  that  the 
sugar  cultivation  will  not  be  maintained  generally  in  the  coliinies,  unless  at  least  a 
protection  of  10«.  a  cwt,  to  continue  for  a  period  of  something  like  ten  ysears,  were 
conceded.  That  b  what  they  consider,  both  in  London  and  in  the  colonies,  as  their 
minimum.  That  opinion,  of  course,  has  great  weight  with  me,  as  coming  from  men 
who  are  more  extensively  connected  with  the  West  Indies  than  myself;  ^at  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  such  an  amount  of  protectiou,  for  so  long  a  period,  would  be  far 
the  real  advantage  of  the  West  Indies,  if  it  were  imposed  with  the  view  of  briogii^ 
them  into  competition  with  slave-labour  at  the  end  of  that  period.  I  do  D4>t  think 
that  it  would  put  us  in  a  better  position  at  the  end  of  that  time  than  that  we  are  in  now. 
Even  in  the  colonies  of  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  where  there  is  abondant  fer- 
tility, and  plenty  of  virgin  soil,  I  think  there  would  be  much  danger  in  soeli  an  in- 
ducement to  extend  the  sugar  cultivation  as  that  protection  would  ailbrd.  At  the 
present  moment,  in  those  colonies,  we  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  reduce  the  vragei. 
which  is  the  only  effectual  means  of  putting  the  cost  of  production  of  sognr  on  a 
sound  and  satisfactory  basis.  I  think  the  eroct  of  a  differential  duty  to  tliat  extenr, 
for  so  long  a  period,  would  be  at  once  to  decide  that  struggle  in  favour  of  tho  negro. 
I  think  he  would  get  his  own  way,  and  get  it  probably  to  the  amount  of  the  ioerea>4*d 
price  of  produce:  there  would  be  an  increase  of  wages  tantamount  to  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  produce,  aud  therefore  the  benefit  would  go  into  the  Labourerb 
pocket." 

Now,  the  last  man  I  have  any  sympathy  with  is  the  wdl-feJ  negro  who  stands  out 
for  extravagant  wages ;  and  will  you  adopt  a  proposal  which  will  gfive  him  the  vie* 
tory  in  this  unequal  contest  ?  My  hon.  friend  went  on  to  say — **  Wkh  respect  to 
the  other  colonies,  I  think  its  eSkcU  would  be  more  disastrous  in  the  end.  I  lia«^ 
not  now  been  in  Jamaica  for  more  than  dght  years,  and  the  accounts  given  to  me  d 
the  state  of  the  island,  represent  it  to  be  in  a  much  worse  condition,  not  only  than 
it  was  then,  but  than  the  rest  of  the  West  Indies — almost  in  a  hopeless  stale ;  there- 
fore I  do  not  wish  to  damage  their  chance  of  obtaining  additional  protection  by  any 
thing  I  may  say.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  of  assistance  to  the  present  proprietors 
of  Jamaica  if  they  got  such  a  protection  as  that;  but  if  it  bad  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  production  very  lar^rely,  and  bringing  a  large  quantity  of  produee  from 
India,  the  Mauritius,  and  other  colonies,  it  would  not  permanently  benefit  even  the 
island  of  Jamaica;  it  might  benefit  the  present  proprietors,  who  might  perhaps  get 
out  of  their  properties  with  a  sacrifice.  My  own  feeling  is,  that  there  most  be  a 
protection,  and  for  the  next  two  years  at  least.  Nothing  less  than  the  amount 
named  would  be  sufficient  to  restore  confidence,  and  to  induce  capitalisis  here  to 
support  the  cultivation  of  the  West  Indies ;  it  wonld  be  quite  two  years  before  smy 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  growing  our  sugar  could  be  made  by  the  importatioa  of  fre^ 
labour.  If  sugar  were  raised  4«.  a  cwt.  more,  by  bringing  the  dnty  np  lo  ]0«., 
many  estates  would  be  carried  on ;  but  I  tliink  it  wonld  be  unwise  to  give  that  pro- 
tection for  any  extended  period  to  the  colonies,  if  it  be  intended  ultimately  that  tbey 
should  compete  with  slave-labour." 

I  have,  I  hope,  all  proper  sympathy  with  the  distress  of  the  West  Indian  pn^ 
prietors;  but  the  national  object  to  be  aimed  at  is,  not  to  put  a  certain  amount  of 
money  into  the  pockets  of  some  few  proprietors,  but  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
future  prosperity  <jf  the  colonies.  If  we  must  pay  to  individuals  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  for  God's  sake  let  us  pay  it  directly.  It  would  be  a  thousand  times  better  to 
put  the  sum  at  once  into  their  pockets,  than  by  giving  them  protection,  to  raise  the 
price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer,  and  to  stimidate  a  cultivation  that  is  not  likely  to  be 
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altimately  profitable.  The  proposition  of  a  lOf.  protecliog  duty  for  a  limited  period 
of  six  years  is  objectionable  on  every  ground-«on  the  ground  of  its  immediate  en- 
eoaragement  to  the  East  Indies — on  the  ground  that  the  struggle  with  the  labourers 
in  the  West  Indies  would  be  decided  against  tlie  planter — and  on  the  ground  that  it 
woold  increase  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  British  market,  while  it  would  offer  no  dis- 
eooragement  to  the  cultivation  of  slave-grown  sugar.  I  cannot  then  consent  to  the 
proposal  for  raising  the  price  of  sugar  4s,  in  the  British  market,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  temporary  and  delusive  assistance  to  the  British  planters.  The  only  way  to 
benefit  the  We^t  India  proprietors  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  cultivation,  and  enable 
them  permanently  to  enter  into  competition  with  foreign  produce.  I  feel  that  by 
voting  for  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  friend,  I  should  be  encouraging  hopes  which 
could  not  be  fulfilled,  and  therefore  I  must  give  that  proposal  a  direct  negative.  I 
am  confident  that  if  by  means  of  protection  we  were  to  g^ve  a  monopoly  of  the  Bri« 
ti&h  market  to  our  colonial  possessions,  we  should  not  advance  a  single  step  towards 
Kcuring  their  permanent  prosperity.  Take  the  case  of  distress  in  1830  and  1832. 
What  was  the  cause  of  the  distress  in  1830  ?  It  was  over-production.  There  was  a 
greater  supply  than  the  home  market  could  take  off.  The  report  of  the  committee 
of  1832  is  well  worthy  your  attentive  perusal.  It  appears  from  that  report,  that  for 
many  years  previous  to  that  period,  there  had  been  a  gpradual  increase  in  the  produc* 
tion  of  sugar;  that  it  had  increased  from  4,000,000  cwt.  to  5,000,000  cwt,  which 
was  more  than  the  British  market  could  take  off;  and  the  committee  expressly  say, 
ibat  the  only  mode  of  effectually  promoting  the  relief  of  the  colonies,  was  to  enable 
the  British  producer  to  undersell  the  foreigner  in  the  British  market.  Well,  at  that 
period  the  colonists  had  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  home  maritet;  there  was  not  a 
ringle  cwt.  of  foreign  sugar  brought  in,  and  yet  they  were  then  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress, owing  to  orer-prodoction.  A  monopoly  of  the  home  market  is  of  little  avail, 
unless  you  can  exactly  apportion  the  supply.  Give  a  10«.  protecting  duty,  and  vou 
will  increase  the  supply  of  sugar.  If  you  increase  the  supply  beyond  the  demand  of 
this  country,  the  signs  of  declining  prosperity  will  soon  l)e  manifest.  Look  at  what 
took  place  under  the  Corn-laws  in  1822  and  1836.  There  was  exaeUy  tlie  same 
state  of  things — namely,  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  and  with  that  monopoly  a 
more  abundant  supply  than  the  market  could  take  off.  In  each  of  these  years  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  causes  of  the  distress.  No  foreign  corn  had 
been  introduced ;  but  the  European  markets  were  not  open  to  us,  and  our  own  was 
glutted.  Each  of  the  committees  came  to  the  conclusion  that  legislation  could  be 
of  DO  avail.  The  average  price  of  wheat  was  so  low  as  39«.  4d.  a  quarter  in  1835. 
The  British  farmer  had  a  complete  monopoly — there  was  no  competition  from 
abroad — and  yet  there  was  severe  agricnltural  distress.  Again,  in  1836,  that  distress 
was  announced  in  a  Speech  from  tlie  Throne,  and  a  committee  of  uiquirv  was  reeom-^ 
mended  and  appoiBted,  But  again  no  remedy  was  suggested,  or  could  be  devised. 
As  with  com,  so  with  sugar.  By  the  factitious  stimulus  of  protection  you  may  un- 
duly increase  the  supply,  but  unless  you  can  so  diminish  the  cost  of  estivation,  as 
to  fiad  a  vent  in  foreign  markets  for  the  surplus  which  your  own  market  does  not 
reoaire,  you  cannot  prevent  distress,  as  the  consequence  of  abundance. 

if  I  believed  the  protection  proposed  would  ensure  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
colonies,  I  would  willingly  assent  to  it.  The  case  of  the  West  Indies  is  so  peculiar, 
that  if  by  ao  infraction  of  the  principles  which  ordinarily  prevail  in  our  legislation, 
we  could  give  them  effectual  and  permanent  relief,  I  woold  consent  to  make  the 
special  exception  in  their  favour.  But  protection  b  not  now  the  remedy  for  their 
misfortunes. 

Gloomy  as  the  present  is,  I  cannot  contemplate  without  hope  the  prospect  of  the 
futare.  I  do  not  despair  of  the  West  Indies  being  able  to  meet  competition.  Surely 
the  man  is  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times  who  can  believe  that  the  system  of  slavery 
can  be  permanently  maintained.  What  is  the  state  of  slave-lab<'ur  in  Cuba  at  this 
moment?  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  has  lately  made  a  visit  to  Ouba.  He  has 
seen  some  of  the  best-conditioned  estates  in  the  island.  In  there  any  confidence 
there  in  the  maintenance  of  slave  labour?  This  is  his  account  of  the  condition  of 
Cuba.  He  is  asked  by  the  noble  lord,  the  chairman  of  the  committee—**  Are  the 
0Ter5eers  of  estates  obliged  to  go  armed  ?^* 

He  answers — **  Yes,  I  believe,  invariably.     The  overseer  bad  his  cutlass  and  his 
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dagger,  and  he  had  three  blood-bounds  at  bis  heels  close  by  him.  I  undersloocl  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  island  that  no  white  man  belonging  to  an  estate  would  p» 
anywhere  unarmed.  They  would  not  go  on  foot  to  any  distance;  bat  on  horseback 
they  have  always  their  pistols  besides." 

In  the  United  States,  the  status  of  slavery  is  still  maintained.  Can  I  be|ieve  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  easy  and  confident  in  the  mainteaaoce  of 
that  system?  Why  is  it  that  all  discussion  upon  this  painful  subject  is  pot  down? 
Why  is  it  that  the  abolitionists  of  slavery  are  tarred  and  feathered f  It  is  beefiLUse  iu 
advocates  have  no  confidence  in  the  maintenance  of  this  crying  evil.  That  country 
cannot  be  blessed  which  maintains  this  cursed  system  of  slavery.  There  have  beea 
incessant  complaints  in  our  own  colonies  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  jrearv  while 
slavery  existed.  And  whyP  Because  there  was  a  blight  over  the  land  which  akuc* 
tioned  by  law  the  relation  of  proprietor  and  slave.  We  do  not  repent  of  the  sacri- 
fices we  made,  of  the  magnificent  resolution  we  evinced  in  the  face  of  Europe  to 
extinguish  the  system  of  sbvery.  We  see  indeed  that  there  are  slave-owners  that 
prosper  in  the  world,  and  are  in  the  possession  of  great  riches ;  but  we  do  not  eay. 
"  It  is  in  vain  that  we  have  cleansed  our  hearts  and  washed  our  handa  froai  the 
stain  of  this  abomination."  What  position  might  we  have  been  in  at  thia  mocDeat 
if  we  had  not  taken  timely  precautions  for  the  extirpation  of  this  crying  ctiI  f  Under 
no  circumstances,  at  no  time,  can  that  country  be  secure  in  which  thia  coodition 
of  slavery  is  permitted  to  continue.  I  trust  that  those  governments  that  are  still 
encouraging  the  slave-trade,  and,  notwithstanding  their  hypocritical  preCaoces, 
defying  every  effort  we  make  to  put  an  end  to  this  accursed  traffic,  will  be  wise  in 
time,  and  ponder  on  the  consequences  that  must  ensue  from  an  increasing  ala^e 
population.  Have  no  events  occurred  of  late  calculated  to  admonish  them.  There 
have  been  mighty  convulsions  in  Europe.  That  man  would  have  been  thought  s 
madman  who  six  months  since  ventured  to  predict  the  consequences  of  the  events  at 
Paris.  That  man  who  had  said  six  months  ago  that  the  contagious  influeoco  of 
events  at  Paris  would  involve  Berlin  and  Vienna  in  anarchy  and  confusion,  would 
have  been  thought  a  mad  speculator  on  the  future.  The  mighty  heavings  of  tha6« 
convulsions  are  already  felt  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Look  at  what  is 
passing  in  the  colonies  of  France.  There  are  on  every  side  useful  lessons,  by  which 
the  governments  of  Brazil,  of  Cuba,  and  of  the  United  States,  would  do  well  to  take 
timely  warning,  to  foresee  that  that  which  has  happened  in  Europe  must  precipitate 
the  time  when  there  shall  be  a  final  extinction  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  I  hope 
that  the  abolition  of  both  will  be  effected  by  timely  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  ^- 
vernments  which  now  tolerate  them.  If  it  be  not  so  effected — if  by  wise  and  provi- 
dent legislation  they  do  not  speedily  effiice  those  great  blots  on  Christiaoity — atiil 
they  cannot  long  endure.  The  slave  is  destined  to  recover  his  freedom.  Let  me 
borrow,  to  express  m^  own  convictions,  the  magnificent  language  of  Carran — 
worthy  of  the  aspirations  which  he  breathed  for  the  freedom  of  the  slave: — *"•  Nu 
matter  in  what  language  his  doom  may  have  been  pronounced — no  matter  in  what 
disastrous  struggle  his  liberties  may  have  been  cloven  down — no  matter  what  com- 
plexion incompatible  with  freedom  an  Indian  or  African  sun  may  have  biinit  upon 
his  brow — the  time  b  fast  approaching  when  his  soul  shall  walk  abroad  in  allfatfr 
native  majesty,  when  his  body  shall  swell  beyond  the  measure  of  the  chains  which 
burst  around  him,  and  he  shall  stand  redeemed,  rq^nerate,  and  disenthralled*  by 
the  irresistible  genius  of  universal  emancipation.'* 

The  amendment  by  Sir  J.  Pakington  vras  negatived,  and  the  Hooie  went  into 
committee. 
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August  22,  1848. 

Mr.  Henries,  af^er  a  brief  review  of  the  acts  relating  to  the  currency,  and  moiv 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  act  of  1844,  submitted  the  following  motion :— **  Tha* 
this  House  will,  early  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  take  into  its  serioos  coi>- 
sideration  the  reports  from  the  committee  of  this  House,  and  from  the  commiu«€ 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  communicated  to  this  House,  apjiointed  to  imioicv  into  (ti« 
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of  the  recent  commercial  distress,  and  how  far  it  has  been  afl^ted  by  the 
laws  for  r^^ating  the  issue  of  bank  notes  payable  on  demand.** 

Sis  RoBBBT  Feel:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  quite  prepared  to  hear  my  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  North  Warwickshire  take  credit  to  himself  for  entire  consistency  on 
the  subject  of  the  currency ;  I  wax  quite  prepared  to  concede  it  to  him ;  but  I  con- 
fess I  was  not  prepared  to  hear  him  declare  that  he  had  been  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Homer, 
sad  that  be  still  adopted  every  principle  for  which  Mr.  Homer  contended.  My  hon. 
friend  says,  indeed,  that  he  differed  from  Mr.  Homer  as  to  his  practical  conclusion ; 
but  he  assures  us  that  in  every  word  and  in  every  letter  of  each  of  the  thirteen  or 
fourteen  preliminary  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  standard  of  value  moved  by 
Mr.  Horner  in  1811,  he  unreservedly  concurs.  Why,  Sir,  if  there  be  any  medium 
tff  communication  between  those  who* live  and  those  who  have  departed  from  amongst 
us,  Mr.  Hdraer  must  now  be  shuddering  in  his  grave  at  bearing  the  hon.  member^s 
representation  that  the  principles  of  Mr.  Homer  were  in  precise  accordance  with 
bis  own.  What  must  be  his  amazement  at  hearing  the  hon.  gentleman  professing 
to  be  his  disciple,  and  at  the  same  time  contending  that  the  circulating  medium  ought 
to  represent — not  gold,  not  silver,  not  capital,  not  anything  tangible;  but  that 
which  is  wor^e  than  nothing — the  debt  of  the  country !  Your  expenditure  is  now 
£50,000,000,  and  to  that  extent  my  hon.  friend  would  issue  inconvertible  paper. 
Add  £10,000,000  to  that  expenditure,  no  matter  whether  the  resources  of  the  country 
cao  bear  the  additional  charge,  and  £10,000,000  more  of  inconvertible  paper  may 
be,  according  to  my  hon.  friend,  safely  and  prudently  issued.  There  neea  in  that 
va^e  be  no  limit  to  lavish  expenditure — no  limit  to  the  incurring  of  debt;  the  ready 
means  of  meeting  every  charge  are  at  hand— a  fresh  issue  of  inconvertible  paper. 
My  hon.  friend  says  the  amount  of  that  paper  is  limited ;  but  limited  by  what?  It 
may  increase  with  increasing  expenditure :  £60,000,000  of  paper  may  be  issued 
«ith  as  much  safety  as  £50,000,000,  provided  only  {hat  the  amount  does  not  exceed 
the  sum  which  is  required  to  meet  the  public  necessities,  and  that  the  paper,  after 
its  issue,  is  receivable  at  tlie  exchequer  in  payment  of  taxes.  The  more  you  expend, 
the  more  paper  you  may  issue;  and  as  my  hon.  friend  thinks  that  plenty '^of 
money  is  a  never>failing  source  of  prosperity,  there  not  only  is  no  check  upon  ex- 
penditure, but  a  direct  premium  upon  it.  Your  paper  issues  would  be  inconveniently 
restricted  by  economy. 

My  bon.  friend  has  another  theory.  He  contends  that  any  amount  of  circulation 
is  safe  that  has  for  its  basis  the  land  and  property  of  the  country ;  and  this  is  the 
doctrine  of  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Horner.  [Mr.  Spooner:  I  strictly  limited  it  to  the 
amount  of  your  exi)enditure.]  I  thought  I  heard  my  lion,  friend  mention  the  acres 
of  the  country,  and  the  realised  capital  of  the  country,  as  a  perfectly  safe  and  suffi- 
cient foundation  for  a  corresponding  amount  of  currency.  But  even  with  my  hon. 
friend's  explanation,  his  doctrine  is  sufficiently  alarming.  His  inconvertible  paper, 
limited  by  nothing  but  the  extent  of  the  public  necessities,  will  be  Quite  as  oad  as 
inconvertible  paper  issued  ad  Ubitum  upon  land  and  capital.  The  real  value  of  such 
a  currency  will  soon  be  correctly  estimated  in  foreign  countries,  and  will  be  sensibly 
felt  by  those  who  rely  on  the  wages  of  labour  for  the  means  of  subsistence. 

But  how  does  my  hon.  friend  reconcile  these  theories  with  the  principle  laid  down 
in  Mr.  Homer's  resolutions  ?  From  the  practical  conclusion,  namely,  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments  at  the  end  of  two  year:*,  he  dissented;  but  he  savs  there  is  not  a 
firmer  friend  to  the  principles  for  which  Mr.  Horner  contended.  I  shall  surely 
startle  my  hon.  friend  by  reminding  him  of  those  principles.  He  must  have  for* 
gotten  the  transactions  of  1810.  [Mr.  Spooner:  No!]  Very  well,  then,  I  will 
read  to  my  hon.  friend  some  of  the  resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Horner,  to  every  word 
and  letter  of  which  he  did  and  still  does  so  entirely  subscribe.  This  is  the  first 
resolution : — *^  That  the  only  money  which  can  be  legallv  tendered  in  Great  Britain 
for  any  sum  above  twelve  pence  in  the  whole,  is  made  eitlier  of  gold  or  silver ;  and 
tbe  weight,  standard,  and  denomination  at  which  such  money  is  authorised  to  pass 
current,  is  fixed,  under  his  Majesty^s  prerogative,  according  to  law." 

The  other  resolutions  establishing  the  leading  principles  in  respect  to  the  circu- 
lating medium  were  the  following : — "  7.  That  under  the  laws  which  constitute  the 
established  policy  of  this  realm  in  res^ard  to  money,  no  contract  or  undertaking  for 
the  payment  of  meney^  stipulated  to  be  paid  in  pounds  steriing,  or  in  good  and  lawful 
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moDey  of  Great  Britain,  caa  be  legally  satisfied  in  gold  eoin  unless  the  coio  tendered 
shall  weigh  fn  the  proportion  of  ^  parts  of  5  dwts.  8  gr.  staodaid  gold  tar  eaeh 
pound  sterling;  nor  in  silver  coin,  for  a  sum  exceeding  £25,  anless  soch  ooia  shall 
weigh  in  the  proportion  of  ^^  of  a  pound  troy  of  standard  stiver  for  each  poaod 
sterling. 

"8.  That  the  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  stipnlatfoas  to  pay, 
on  demand,  the  sum  in  pound;)  sterling  respectivply  specified  in  each  of  the  sjud  notes. 

^*  14.  That  during  the  continuance  of  the  susfiension  of  cash  payments,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  directors  of  the  Banlt  of  England  to  advert  to  the  state  of  the  fornga 
exchange,  as  well  as  the  price  of  bullion,  with  a  view  to  regulate  the  amoaot  of 
their  issues. 

*M5.  That  the  only  certain  and  adequate  seearity  to  be  provided  agunst  aa 
excess  of  paper  currency,  and  for  maintaining  the  relative  value  of  the  cirealating 
medium  of  tlie  realm,  is  the  leg^al  convertibility,  upon  demand,  of  all  paper  eiineiicy 
into  lawful  coin  of  the  realm.** 

My  hon.  friend  says,  that  previously  to  the  resu:option  of  cash  payments,  there  had 
been  a  great  depreciation  of  paper  as  compared  with  gold ;  and  that  in  I8I9,  wbeo 

Earliament  resolved  to  restore  the  standard  of  value,  reference  ought  to  have  beea 
ud  to  that  depreciation,  and  that  the  public  creditor  who  had  advaooed  bb  mooev 
to  the  State  in  a  currency  of  snoaller  value,  had  no  equitable  right  to  recover  th« 
principal,  or  to  be  paid  the  interest  of  his  debt,  in  a  currency  of  the  full  value ;  tlua 
the  pound  he  advanced  was  not  the  pound  of  twenty  shillings  of  lawful  money,  bat 
a  pound  of  fifteen  shillings,  or  some  other  such  amount. 

Now,  it  certainly  would  have  been  possible  to  make  some  arrangement  of  t&is 
kind — to  liave  formed  an  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  the  depreciation  of  paper 
had  been  carried  during  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  and,  on  the  restoration  i<f 
cash  payments,  to  have  made  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  curreoo; 
in  which  the  then  existing  public  engagements  were  to  be  discharged.  Such  so 
arrangement,  I  say,  would  have  been  possible.  Whether  it  would  have  been  equit- 
able is  another  question.  When  parliament  borrowed  money  of  the  public  creditors 
during  the  war,  they  reserved  no  power  to  discharge  the  debt  in  other  than  the  law- 
ful coin  of  the  realm.  The  suspension  of  cash  payments  was  avowedly  a  temporary 
measure,  continued  from  time  to  time,  with  a  distinct  announcement  on  the  part  uT 
parliament  that  they  should  be  resumed  six  months  after  the  ratificatioo  of  s 
definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

Does  my  hon.  friend  recollect  the  9th  resolution  of  Mr.  Horner  ?  Is  it  one  of 
those,  every  word  and  letter  of  which  it  seems  that  be  has  approved  ?  It  is  to  tHi< 
effect: — **9.  That  when  it  was  enacted  that  the  payment  of  the  promissory  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  England  in  cash  should  for  a  time  be  suspended,  it  was  not  the  intec- 
tion  of  parliament  that  any  alteration  whatever  should  take  pl&ce  in  the  vaJtie  of  such 
promissory  notes." 

My  hon.  friend  will  perhaps  say,  that  whatever  might  be  the  l^;al  obligation,  the 
enpfas^ment,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  was  an  impossible  one;  that  the  notori- 
ous fact  of  depreciation  ought  to  have  been  recognised  ;  and  that,  on  the  resumptioQ 
nf  cuAi  payments,  the  public  creditor  should  have  been  compelled  to  receive  tbe 
huiiAJtde  equivalent  for  that  which  he  had  lent.  Now,  I  will  take  my  hon.  friend's 
own  estimate  of  the  extent  of  depreciation.  It  shall  have  been  twenty-five  per  cent, 
if  he  pleases.  In  that  case  15«.  of  sterling  money  will  repay  tbe  debt  of  a  nomia&l 
20«.  borrowed  in  paper  during  the  suspension  of  cash  payments.  What  woald  hav? 
been  the  efiect  of  a  monetary  settlement  founded  on  this  basis  ?  The  debtor  woukl 
no  doubt  have  received  a  proportionate  benefit;  an  amount  of  taxation  less  b?  2J 
per  cent,  would  have  sufficed  to  pay  the  interest  of  that  part  of  the  national  deb: 
which  was  incurred  during  the  period  of  depreciation ;  but  all  other  interests  wouKi 
remain  unaffected.  You  would  have  called  16$.  by  the  name  of  20s.,  and  so  far  a4 
the  discharge  of  debt  previously  incurred  is  concerned,  15«.  would  discharge  the 
functions  of  a  pound ;  but  in  every  other  subsequent  transaction,  in  every  snhs^nest 
dealing  between  man  and  man,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  silver  or  gold  wbieh  it 
contained  would  regulate  the  real  worth  and  efficiency  of  the  new  pound  as  md 
instrument  of  exchange.     Does  my  hon.  friend  sup^iose  that  in  the  adjustment  uf 
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the  foreign  exobanges,  for  instance,  the  pound  of  15«.  would  be  counted  for  anything 
more  than  I5s.  ?  that  yon  could  buy  ficom  the  foreigner  mora  than  three-fourths  of 
the  goods  which  you  buy  for  the  pound  sterling  of  the  present  dav  ?  Nay,  in  your 
own  domestic  transactions,  always  excepting  the  pavment  of  debt  incurred,  thera 
wiU  be  nothing  gained.  If  the  paper  money  is  to  be  convertible  into  coin  at  the 
will  of  the  bolder,  you  may  if  you  choose  call  ]0«.  by  the  name  of  a  pound ;  but 
there  will  remain  the  same  danger  of  excessive  issue,  the  same  rislc  of  a  roonetsry 
cris^is,  the  same  demand  for  timely  precautions,  the  same  necessity  for  contraction 
aoii  for  severe  pressure,  if  those  timely  precautions  be  neglected. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  these  are  needless  comments  on  the  doctrines  of 
my  hon.  friend — ^that  those  doctrines  meet  with  few  supporters.  That  may  be  tnie 
80  far  as  this  House  is  concerned.  In  this  House  my  hon.  friend  may  be  in  a  small 
minority;  b\it  out  of  this  House,  of  those  who  talk  about  the  currency,  and  write 
about  the  currency,  the  vast  majority  is  with  my  hon.  friend.  Nine-tenths  of  those, 
out  of  this  Hou!<e,  who  want  a  change  in  the  currency  want  substantially  that  which 
my  hon.  friend  wants,  namely,  issues  of  paper  without  the  chock  of  convertibility. 

There  wa^  a  witness  before  the  committee  of  the  Commons  whom  I  consider  to 
be  a  fair  representative  of  the  prevailing  opinions  on  the  currency — a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Salt  Mr.  Salt  gave  his  evidence  with  great  fluency — with  evident 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  he  maintained  ;  nor  was  he  deficient  in  that 
qtiality  of  boldness  in  the  avowal  of  bis  opinions,  which  has  been  ascribed  to-night 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Mr.  Salt  did  not,  I  apprehend,  seek  to  intrude 
his  opinion  on  the  committee.  The  report  says: — '* Deputations  from  Liverpool  and 
Hirmingham  had  communicated  with  the  government  during  the  period  of  diflSculty; 
and  your  committee  thought  it  best  to  commence  their  inquiry  by  examining  certain 
virnesses  connected  with  Liverpool  and  Birmingham.**   And  among  others  Mr.  Salt. 

In  Mr.  Salt's  opinion,  paper  money  ought  to  be  issued  till  yon  have  restored  prices 
to  a  remunerating  level.  I  asked  Mr.  Salt  whether  there  might  not  be  a  difficulty 
in  detemtining  whether  prices  at  any  given  time  were  remunerating  or  not:  whether 
the  trade  which  was  remunerating  to  a  man  possessed  of  capital  and  skill,  might 
not  be  a  losing  trade  to  him  who  had  neither  one  nor  the  other  P  Mr.  Salt  at  once 
soWed  the  difficulty  by  answering : — ''  The  test  I  would  give  would  be  when  all  the 
kbourers  are  taken  into  employment.**  *  *  *  *  '*  It  is  necessary  (he  said)  that 
the  money  should  be  maintained  in  the  country  in  sufficient  amonnt  to  employ  all 
the  labourers  of  the  country." 

That  I  might  not  misunderstand  or  misrepresent  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Salt,  I  put 
these  questions,  and  received  the  following  answers : — **  Will  you  state  whether  I 
correctly  understood  you  as  saying  that  national  paper  should  be  issued  ad  UhUum 
till  the  period  when  prices  were  remunerative,  and  every  industrious,  able-bodied 
nan  found  in  full  employment? — Certainly.'*  *' When  that  object  had  been 
achieved,  you  would  flx  your  standard  at  that  point  ? — Yes." 

Now,  these  are  not  the  personal  opinions  of  Mr.  Salt,  but  the  opiniona  of  the 
Birmingham  school  of  currency.  I  asked  Mr.  Salt  :-^^*  Is  there  not  an  association 
in  Birmingham  on  the  subject  of  the  currency  ? — Yes."  **  Though  some  individuals 
niay  differ  from  the  views  which  you  have  expressed,  are  they  not  the  general  views 
of  the  association  ? — They  are.**  '*  Did  you  ever  hear  any  one  dissent  from  them  ? 
—I  think  not ;  at  any  raiCj  those  who  have  dissented  have  ceased  to  dissent." 

Mr.  Spooner:  There  were  other  questions  put  to  Mr.  Salt  on  that  point. 

Sir  R.  Peel :  There  were:  que.^tions  put  by  my  hon.  friend,  and  I  will  not  fail  to 
read  them.  My  hon.  friend,  I  know  not  why,  seemed  ashamed  of  Mr.  Salt  as  the 
oi^Q  of  the  Birmingham  school :  he  was  ^ery  anxious  to  extort  from  Mr.  Salt  an 
aOmission  that  the  opinions  he  gave  were  not  sanctioned  by  that  school.  The  House 
i>hall  judge  of  his  success : — *'  Mr.  Spooner :  Have  you  ever  laid  before  a  meeting  of 
the  Currency  Reform  Association  vour  theory  about  the  average  value  of  metals 
forming  the  basis  of  the  staodai*d  r — I  have.*'  **  When  was  that  done? — I  cannot 
say  exactly  ;  but  we  have  talked  ic  over  several  times.**  **  Did  you  ever  get  a  vote 
of  approbation  upon  it  ? — No," 

Fmding  Mr.  Salt  thus  pressed  bv  my  hon.  friend,  I  came  to  his  rescue  with  this 
qoestion : — '*  Sir  R.  Ped  :  But  did  you  ever  find  anybody  successfully  contend 
against  those  views  ? — No ;  I  never  heard  anybody  attempt  it." 
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Thus  ended  the  examiaation  of  Mr.  Salt,  who  retired  triamphanliMfai  the  com- 
mittee.  Perhaps  my  hon.  friend  thinks  that  Mr.  Salt,  like. himself,  ia  a dkeiple  of 
Mr.  Horner. 

I  'will  now  address  myself  to  the  question  immediately  under  dlseii8it«ii,  the 
motion  of  my  rig^ht  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Henies).  My  right  hon.  friend  says  there  is 
an  intense  anxietv  throughout  the  country  on  the  subject  of  bis  motion ;  be  says  the 
country  will  be  deeply  dissatisfied  if  it  be  met  by  the  previous  question.  But  why 
should  the  intense  anxiety  be  relieved  by  the  success  of  the  original  mottoo? 
My  right  hon.  friend  proposes  that  we  should  give  a  pledge  for  the  next  ses* 
ston :  not  a  pledge  to  alter  the  law,  but  merely  to  take  the  subject  into  our 
serious  consideration.  When  next  session  comes  my  right  hon.  friend,  or  any 
other  member,  can  compel  us  to  do  this  by  a  simple  notice.  What  do  wt  gaia 
by  any  previous  pledge  ?  Now,  this  House,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, has  not  greatly  added  to  its  reputation  for  the  practical  dischaige  of  boanesa. 
We  have  been  more  remarkable  for  the  length  of  discussion  than  for  the  pro- 
gress  of  successful  legislation.  Many  measures  introduced  at  the  conuDenoeoieBt 
uf  the  session  have  been  abandoned,  not  because  they  met  with  serious  oppoeicioo, 
but  because  so  much  time  has  been  spent  in  debate  that  it  be(»me  physieaUy  impos- 
sible to  pass  them.  We  have  arrived  at  the  22nd  of  August,  and  not  having  fblfiUed 
our  engagements  for  this  session,  my  right  hon.  friend  i^  us  to  enter  into  new  ones 
for  the  next,  to  draw  k  bill  on  the  future,  payable  six  months  after  date.  And  this 
is  to  be  done  to  relieve  the  intense  anxiety  of  the  public.  What  will  the  public  care 
for  our  pledges  for  the  future  ?  What  proof  have  we  given  to  the  pubUe  that  we 
share  in  this  intense  anxiety  P  My  right  hon.  friend's  motion  stood  for  Tnesday 
last ;  but  on  coundng  the  House  thirty-five  members  only  were  present,  and  the 
motion  was  deferreti  until  this  night.  In  the  course  of  this  night  the  atteoclaooe 
was  so  limited  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  count  out  the  House,  which  fiuled  be- 
cause there  were  forty-two  members  who  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  be  present. 
What  weight  will  be  attached  to  resolutions  for  the  future,  passed  by  such  nunibers, 
and  under  such  circumstances  f 

And  what  are  the  arguments  by  which  my  right  hon.  friend  supporta  hia  own 
motion  ?  He  says  the  vast  majority  of  the  House  are  gone  away ;  that  serious  deli- 
beration is  out  of  the  question — nay,  he  indulges  in  metaphor,  he  calls  the  House  a 
wounded  snake  dragging  its  slow  length  along.  Then^  being  thus  mutilated,  had  we 
not  better  creep  out  of  public  notice  as  quietly  as  we  can  ?  Why  give  ourselves  the 
airs  of  a  boa  constrictor  P  Why  enable  my  right  hon.  friend  to  complete  his  qno- 
tation  by  ending  the  song  of  the  session  with  his  own  very  ^*  needless  Alexandrine?  ** 

I  should  be  sorry,  however,  to  rest  my  objections  to  the  motion  of  my  right  boo. 
friend,  merely  on  account  of  its  being  inopportune.  When  the  time  for  diseoasoo 
shall  arrive,  I  shall  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  the  bill  of  1844.  and  the 
restrictions  which  it  imposes.  Even  now  I  will  shortly  advert  to  the  character  and 
extent  of  those  restrictions,  which  are  presumed  to  be  so  intolerably  severe.  The 
bill  of  1844  permits  the  issue  of  £33,000,000  of  paper  without  the  previooa  doposit 
of  a  single  ounce  of  gold,  as  a  security  for  its  convertibility. 

The  Bank  of  England  may  issue  of  bank  notes £14,000^000 

The  private  and  joint-stook  banks  of  England figOOOgOOO 

The  banks  of  Ireland MOO^OOO 

The  banks  of  Scotland S^lOQgOOU 

Add  the  seven-day  and  other  bills  of  the  Bank  of  England 1,<JOO,000 

Total  IS^QOOflOO 
The  whole  of  this  amount  of  paper  may  be  issued  by  these  banks  collectively  with- 
out the  previous  deposit  of  a  single  sovereini.  All  that  the  act  of  1844  requires  is, 
that  if  an  additional  paper  currency  beyond  the  i>33,000,000  be  required,  the  exce« 
shall  be  issued  upon  coin  or  bullion.  Suppose  that,  in  addition  to  the  jD33,O0O,OO0 
of  paper  above  referred  to,  an  issue  of  £15,000,000  is  required  to  conduct  the  mooe- 
tary  transactions  of  the  country,  the  £15,000,000  of  paper  must  be  secured  by  a 
previous  deposit  of  the  precious  metals.  The  total  issue  of  naper  will  thns'be 
£48,000,000,  the  whole  payable  on  demand  at  the  wiU  of  the  holder,  and  based  upon 
a  foundation  in  coin,  of  less  than  one-third  of  the  aggregate  amount.  Ia  this  an 
intolerable  restriction  on  the  issue  of  paper  mooey  ? 
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Yoa  object  that  the  £15,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  are  a  dead  weight,  a  useless 
and  unprofitable  incambrance,  for  which  no  value  is  received.  They  are  no  such 
thing.  In  the  first  place,  the  notes  issued  as  an  equivalent,  being  the  certificates 
that  the  coin  is  deposited,  form  a  part  of  the  circulation  of  the  country.  But,  in 
the  second  place,  look  to  the  extent  of  paper  credit  in  this  country.  (I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  bank-notes  merely,  but  of  all  transactions  resting  upon  credit,  of  promissory 
paper  of  all  descriptions):  look  to  the  extent  of  speculation,  to  the  manner  in  which 
bosinesa  has  been  conducted  by  mercantile  houses  of  great  eminence,  and  then  jndge 
whether  a  deposit  of  the  precious  metals,  intended  to  maintain  the  value  of  that 
portion  of  your  paper  credit  which  constitutes  the  currency  of  the  country,  can  be 
deemed  a  useless  incumbrance.  I  so  totally  differ  from  those  who  consider  the 
necessity  for  making  and  maintaining  that  deposit  to  be  the  cause  of  undue  pressurci 
that  I  contend  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  that  deposit,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
fidence which  it  inspires,  that  the  issuers  of  paper  are  enabled  to  give  an  amount  of 
accommodation  which  they  could  not  otherwise  give  consistently  with  their  own 
Mcnrity.  Bat  the  accommodation  has  not  been  sufficient  to  prevent  calamitous 
failures  and  severe  commercial  distress.  It  has  not ;  but  is  the  act  of  1844  respon- 
sible for  this  P  What  was  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Glyn  and 
others,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  commercial  credit,  and  the  transactions  con- 
Dected  with  it  ?  Mr.  Anderson,  the  manager  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  was 
asked,  **  Were  the  houses  which  suspended  payment  during  1847  and  1848  generally 
engaged  in  railway  speculations  ?'*  He  answers,  *'  Yes,  almost  in  every  case  more 
or  less.**  Mr.  Anderson  said,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
Doion  Bank  arose  from  parties  drawing  bills,  ostensibly  for  their  business  transactions, 
which  in  reality  were  drawn  to  support  speculations  on  railway  shares ;  he  said  that 
such  bills  were  drawn  to  as  great  an  extent  as  discount  could  be  got  for  them,  and 
that  the  practice  continued  until  the  general  crash  came. 

Mr.  Glyn,  speaking  of  the  houses  connected  with  the  East  India  trade  and  the 
Maaritins  trade,  said,  **That  with  some  few  exceptions  (and  there  were  excep- 
tions,) he  was  not  prepared  to  say,  those  houses  ought  not  to  have  failed," — ^^  that, 
so  far  as  he  was  connected  with  any  of  them,  there  is  none  that  ought  not  to  have 
failed." 

What  law  can  be  devised  that  shall  prevent  the  natural  consequence  of  extravagant 
speculation  in  railway  shares,  or  the  failure  of  houses  which  are  insolvent  through 
tbdr  own  improvidence?  That  natural  consequence  is  commercial  distress  distress 
extending  to  houses  that  are  solvent  and  not  improvident— and  there  may  be,  and 
probably  will  be,  no  remedy  for  that  distress,  without  passing  through  the  ordeal  of 
«'bat  is  called  restriction  and  pressure. 

But  the  bill  of  1844  has,  it  is  said,  caused  a  deg^ree  of  pressure  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  taken  place.  I  believe  it  has ;  that  it  compelled  the  bank,  in  April, 
1847,  to  do  that  which  it  ought  to  have  done  before  April,  namely,  to  restrict  dis- 
conot,  and  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest,  and  that  it  was  the  salutary  pressure, 
enforced  by  the  bill  of  1844,  which  prevented  a  degree  of  pressure  ten  times  more 
severe,  that  would  have  been  deferred  only  for  a  ver^  short  period  of  time. 

My  right  hon.  friend  has  referred  to  the  recent  reports  of  the  committees  of  the 
two  Houses.  I  shall  not  advert  to  that  of  the  Commons^  committee,  because  I  cor- 
dially concurred  in  every  word  of  it ;  but  I  shall  impugn  the  report  of  the  Lords* 
committee.  I  shall  eamestlv  deprecate  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  of  that 
report,  the  ability  of  which  I  do  not  contest.  Of  that  report  I  may  say  with  truth, 
tint  it  is  drawn  op  by  no  friend  of  the  bill  of  1844.  (I  treat  the  report  of  course  as 
the  report  of  the  committee  which  adopted  it)  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  a  report  pre- 
pared in  a  spirit  of  unfair  hostilitv  to  the  act  of  1844 ;  but  it  is  prepared  in  a  spirit 
vhich  insures  die  full  exposure  of  any  defects  which  there  may  \>b  in  that  act.  The 
report,  however,  declares  that — **  Many  of  the  provisions  of  that  act  are,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee,  as  well  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  majority  of  the  wit- 
nesses, judiciously  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  framed. 

They  are  judiciously  adapted,  according  to  another  passage  in  the  report — "  To 
sectire  the  primary  object  of  the  convertibility  of  the  bank  note.** 

Now,  the  act  of  1844  contains  many  important  provisions.    There  is  the  limita- 
tion of  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  j£l4,000,000  upon  securities;  the 
208— VoIm  IV. 
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separation  of  the  two  departments  of  banking  and  issoe;  the  weekly  pnbliealioa  of 
the  transactions  of  the  benk ;  the  limitation  of  the  issues  of  aU  other  banks  is  Eni:- 
land  and  Wales  to  the  average  amount  of  their  issue  for  a  preceding  given  period ; 
the  prohibition  to  establish  new  banks  of  issue  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdofn. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Lords'  report  does  not  specify  the  particolar  pcwiwms 
of  the  act  of  1844,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  **  are  judiciously  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  tliey  are  framed." 

In  two  instances  the  report  recommends  a  modification  of  the  act.  It  sqggesia, 
first,  an  extension  of  the  issue  of  bank-notes  upon  silver,  relatively  to  gold ;  aeeoodlT, 
the  introduction  of  a  discretionary  relaxing  power,  to  be  intrusted  to  the  Bank  oif 
England,  but  to  be  exercised  only  during  the  existence  of  a  favourable  forei^  ex> 
change.  The  first  suggestion  is  of  little  comparative  importance.  No  grest  advaB- 
tages  in  my  opinion  would  accrue  from  extending  the  power  of  issne  upon  silver ; 
but  whether  the  issue  take  place  upon  silver  to  the  amount  of  one- fourth  or  one-filUi 
of  the  total  amount  of  bullion,  is  in  point  of  principle  a  matter  of  indifference. 

The  other  suggestion,  the  giving  a  discretionary  power  to  the  bank  to  rdax  the 
restrictions  which  are  Imposed  upon  the  bank,  I  consider  most  objectionable.  I  eon* 
aider  it  to  be  at  variance  with  experience,  with  reason,  with  the  evidence  of  the  wit- 
nesses* most  competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  question  at  issue.  Why,  ia  1844, 
did  you  impose  restrictions  on  the  bank?  Because  the  experience  of  preeedioff  years 
— full  knowledge  of  the  course  pursued  bv  the  bank,  when  the  bank  had  UDUiiiited 
authority — a  deep  sense  of  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  the  uneontrc4led  power 
of  the  bank  in  1825,  1837,  and  1839,  convinced  parliament  of  the  neoeasity  of  sub- 
jecting  the  bank  to  peremptory  restrictions.  There  was,  in  1844,  an  alnaoafc  onani- 
mous  impression,  without  which  the  act  of  that  year  could  not  have  been  paaaed^ 
that  the  discretionary  power  of  the  bank  had  been  improvidently  exercised,  and  oqgbt 
to  be  controlled  bv  law. 

But  it  is  said —  The  law  so  controlling  the  bank  has  fiiiled ;  it  has  been  neeenary 
to  suspend  it ;  the  act  of  suspension  is  a  condemnation  of  the  law,  and  parlimnect 
must  make  such  provision  as  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  another  unaathorised  sus- 
pension. I  do  not  deny  the  possibility  that  that  which  has  occurred  may  oecur  ngaio ; 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible  that  there  may  again  be  such  a  combioatioo  uf 
peculiar  circumstances,  that  the  exercise  of  extraordinary  authority  may  be  upon  the 
whole  a  less  evil  than  the  rigid  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  But  I  oootcsd 
that  it  is  much  wiser  to  leave  the  responsibility  of  such  interference  in  the  hmtda  of 
the  executive  government,  in  the  confidence  that  it  will  not  be  assumed  excepting 
in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity,  than  to  confer  by  law  a  dispensing  power  upon  any 
body  of  men,  and  to  define  the  circumstances  under  which  it  may  be  exercised,  la 
the  first  place,  the  knowledge  that  that  dispensing  power  exists,  and  the  hope  that 
it  will  be  exercised,  will  lessen  the  inducement  which  the  commercial  worU  wouM 
otherwise  have  to  make  preparation,  each  within  his  own  sphere  of  buaioeie,  for  a 
coming  period  of  pressure.  In  the  second  place,  the  giving  of  the  dispentaqr  power 
to  the  bank,  with  a  limitation  of  its  exercise  to  a  certain  state  of  thinga,  namSj,  that 
of  favourable  foreign  exchange,  will  alter  the  relation  in  which  the  executive  govern- 
ment now  stands  to  parliament,  and  will  make  it  much  morediflBcult  for  the  govern- 
ment to  assume  such  a  responsibility  as  that  which  it  Utely  assumed. 

If  the  law  be  left  unaltered,  the  government  may  fairly  presume,  that  ahoakl  an 
absolute  necessity  for  its  intervention  arise,  parliament  being  satisfied  of  the  necessity. 
will  again  sanction,  as  it  has  lately  sanctioned,  the  exereise  of  extraordinary  authori^. 
But  if  you  provide  a  dispensing  ftower  by  express  enactment,  commit  that  power  to 
the  bank,  and  specify  the  circumstances  under  which  alone  it  can  be  exereised<»  the 
government  must  consider  such  provision  in  the  light  of  a  legislative  dedaration 
against  the  assumption  of  extraordinary  authority,  whatever  may  be  the  cireumstaBees 
which  may  call  for  it. 

It  is  no  impeachment  of  the  law,  no  conclusive  argument  for  the  repeal  or  alter- 
ation of  it,  that  an  extraordinarr  combination  of  unfavourable  eirenmstanees  has 
compelled  the  suspension  of  it.  The  possible  necessity  for  extraordinary  intervention, 
in  order  to  meet  the  danger  of  such  an  event,  or  to  eounteraet  the  effect  of  widc^ 
spread  panic,  was  not  unforeseen.  Mr.  Huskisson  observed,  many  years  narc 
^\  That  by  a  possible  combination  of  things,  the  bank  might  be  driven  to  part  vrith 
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Its  last  gtAnetL,  not  only  without  having  checked  the  drain,  but  with  the  certainty 
of  increasing  it  in  proportion  as  their  notes  were  diminished." 

He  says  eipreesly — '*  That  the  possible  cases  which  may  call  for  the  extraordinary 
interrenaon  of  power  are  not  capable  of  being  foreseen  o/defined  by  law.** 

And — *'  That  the  application  of  the  remedy  must  be  Idt  to  those  who  may  be  at 
the  head  of  aflhirs,  saiject  to  their  own  responsibility  and  to  the  judgment  of  par* 
liament.'* 

I  may,  perhaps,  without  presumption,  refer  also  to  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the 
governor  of  the  bank,  at  the  time  that  the  act  of  1844  was  under  discussion,  express- 
ing similar  views.  I  observed  in  that  letter — ^^  My  confidence  is  unshaken  that  we 
are  taking  all  the  precautions  which  legislation  can  prudently  take  against  the 
recurrence  of  a  pecuniary  crisis.  It  may  occur  in  spite  of  all  precautions ;  and  if 
it  does,  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  assume  a  grave  responsibility  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  it,  I  dare  say  men  will  be  found  willing  to  assume  such  responsibility." 

A  peenniary  crisis  may  recur;  but  recent  events  have  only  confirmed  my  previous 
impression  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  attempt,  by  legislation,  to  provide  a  remedy, 
lo  all  that  is  the  subject  of  legislation,  as  in  mechanism,  and  every  thing  connected 
with  human  contrivance,  you  take  precautions  against  the  dangers  and  evils  that 
may  arise  from  ordinary  causes  of  disturbance ;  but  it  is  no  argument  against  those 
precautions,  that  some  unforeseen  event  may  disturb  all  your  calculations,  and  com* 
pel  the  application  of  extraordinary  remedies.  Take  the  case  of  a  complicated  piece 
of  machinery :  you  may  provide  a  remedy  for  friction,  or  for  any  derangement  pro* 
eeediog  from  orainary  causes;  but  sudden  explosion  may  baflle  ill  your  precautions. 
Commercial  panic  is  like  sudden  explosion,  as  little  amenable  to  any  control,  as 
difficult  to  be  provided  for  by  previous  contrivances  of  human  skill.  Take  the  case 
of  law.  The  presumption  is  toat  all  law  ought  to  be  strictly  obeyed ;  but  cireum- 
ttsnees  so  extraordinary  may  occur  that  the  violation  of  law  may  be  a  venial,  nay,  a 
praiiewortby  act.  The  other  day,  for  instance,  if  the  report  of  the  newspapers  be 
eorrect,  s  military  officer  having  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  in  his  custody,  brought  him  to 
s  railway  station,  and  finding  a  train  ready  to  start  for  Limerick,  desired  the  driver 
to  start  instantly  for  Dublin  instead.  The  driver  refused,  felling  the  officer  that  he 
was  not  amenable  to  his  authority.  The  officer  produced  a  pistol,  threatened  to 
blow  out  the  brains  of  the  driver  if  he  did  not  obey,  and  was  obeyed  accordingly. 
Now,  this  was  a  very  extraordinary,  but  a  very  justifiable  exercise  of  power.  There 
-was  a  suspension  of  the  railway  regulations ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were 
unwise  regulations,  or  that  having  been  suspended  they  ought  to  be  repealed.  Nei- 
ther does  It  follow  that  provision  should  be  made  for  a  similar  contingeocy  in  future, 
that  there  should  be  an  attempt  to  define  by  law^nnder  what  circumstances  military 
officers  may  countermand  railway  trains,  and  may  threaten  to  blow  out  the  brains  of 
engine-drivers. 

It  may  be  in  such  oases  as  those  to  which  I  have  been  referring,  and  in-  eases 
of  commercial  panic  also,  that  the  remedy  will  be  efieotual,  for  the  very  reason,  that 
it  has  not  been  provided  beforehand.  It  not  only  may  be  better  calculated  to  meet 
the  exigency  of  the  case,  but  the  moral  effect  of  the  remedy,  the  effect  on  the  minds 
and  fedings  of  men,  may  be  increased  on  account  of  the  sudden  assumption  of  an 
abaormal  and  irregular  authority  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  public  safety. 
I  repeat,  then,  that  experience  and  reason  are  opposed  to  the  suggestion  in 
the  Lords'  report.  How  far  is  it  supported  by  the  testimony  of  those  witnesses 
examined  by  the  Lords*  committee,  who  must  be  considered  the  very  best  authority 
on  such  a  subject  ?    The  committee  examined  five  of  the  directors  of  the  bank,  tlie 

S»femor  and  deputy-governor  of  the  bank,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Norman,  and  Mr. 
orriey  Palmer.  Being  directors  of  the  bank  they  are  those  whom  the  law  controls, 
and  they  can  have  no  prejudice  in  favour  of  restraint  upon  their  discretion.  They* 
are  also  the  best  judges  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  demands  which  are  made 
npon  them  in  times  of  pressure  to  extend  accommodation,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
interposing  the  barrier  of  law  against  the  too  ready  compliance  with  such  demands. 
The  Lords*  committee  profess  entire  confidence,  not  only  in  the  integrity  and  good 
faith  with  which  the  transactions  of  the  bank  are  conducted,  but  in  the  incr^ised 
knowledge  of  the  directors  produced  by  experience  and  discnssion.  And  certiunly, 
if  tbejodgnMot  be  formed  on  the  evidence  given  before  the  committee  by  Mr.  Cotton,^ 
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Mr.  Norman,  and  the  governor  and  deputy-governor  of  the  bank»  that  emreasion 
of  confidence  is  fully  justified.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  evidence  given  bj  Uiom 
gentlemen,  and  not  be  struck  by  their  intelligence,  acuteness,  and  the  exhibition  by 
them  of  every  quality  which  can  fit  them  to  superintend  such  .ao  institatiun  as  the 
Bank  of  England.  But  the  evidence  of  each  of  them  b  decidedly  adTcne  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee ;  it  is  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  act  of  1S44 
-without  the  slightest  alteration.  The  governor  and  deputy-governor  of  tbe  bank 
declare  that  in  their  opinion  ^*  nothing  could  have  worked  better  than  it  has  done."' 
Mr.  Cotton  thinks  ^'  that  the  act  has  conferred  inestimable  benefits,  both  npon  the 
banking  operations  of  the  country,  and  also  upon  business."  Mr.  Norman  **  vroold 
consider  any  alteration  in  the  act  of  1844  highly  inexpedient" 

Mr.  Horsley  Palmer^s  evidence  is  certunly  less  favourable  to  the  act  of  lfi44^  bat 
even  that  evidence  scarcely  supports  the  recommendation  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  Horsley  Palmer  does  not  object  to  the  principle  of  the  act  of  1844«  of  fixing 
^14,000,000  as  the  issues  upon  securities  and  the  remainder  upon  bullion ;  but  he 
objects  to  the  want  of  power  to  relax  that  principle  when  the  circumataneea  of  the 
country  will  enable  the  bank  to  do  so,  without  endangering  the  convertibility  of  tbe 
bank-note.  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer  admits  ^at  tbe  same  time  ^*  that  the  power  of  relax- 
ation  goes  far  to  destroy  the  principle  of  the  act,  which  renders  it  extremelir  diffienli 
to  sav  what  should  be  the  regulation,  and  when  it  should  be  acted  on.**  B^ng 
asked  ^' If  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  act  of  1844  were  accompanied  with  a 
power  of  reUaation  on  the  part  of  the  bank  directors,  wouki  it  not  be  as  if  no 
restrictions  existed?**  he  answers,  ^^  Certainly."  Such  are  the  opinions  of  those  cf 
the  bank  directors  who  were  examined  by  tbe  committee  of  the  lords.  Soeh  aUo 
are  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  recommendation  of  that  committee,  that  the 
directors  of  the  Imnk  should  be  intrusted  with  a  power  to  relax  the  reetrictiotia  tm' 
posed  upon  the  bank  in  respect  to  the  issue  of  paper  money,  is  unsupported  by 
evidence  as  well  as  by  reason  and  experience. 

I  shall  conclnde  with  an  earnest  hope,  that  when  the  House  shall  again  address 
Itself  to  the  consideration  of  this  great  question,  with  a  view  to  some  practical  issue, 
they  will  bear  in  mind  the  great  truths  by  which  legislation  on  onr  monetary  sjateu 
should  be  governed — that  they  will  bear  in  mind  that  trade  is  not  carried  on  with 
paper  money,  but  with  capital,  or  with  credit,  of  which  capital  is  tbe  foundation — 
that  the  arbitrary  issue  of  paper  money  is  no  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  eouniry 
— that  the  rate  of  interest  must  vary  with  the  value  of  money  and  the  demand  for 
it,  and  cannot  be  permanently  regulated  by  the  Bank  of  England — that  fixity  in  the 
value  of  the  currency,  that  is,  of  tbe  coin,  or  of  the  note  which  represeata  coin,  and 
a  guarantee  that  the  note  shall  be  at  all  tiroes  convertible  into  the  preeiona  nactals, 
are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  all  classes,  but  especially  of  that  class  wbieh  ia  in  the 
receipt  of  the  wages  of  daily  labour.  Depreciate  the  value  of  your  currency,  and 
the  prices  of  all  articles  of  subsistence  will  speedily  follow  the  change ;  but  tberv 
will  be  no  corresponding  rise  in  the  rate  of  daily  wages.  The  two  shillings  or  tbrc« 
shillings  a-day  will  continue  to  be  paid  long  after  they  shall  have  ceased  to  command 
that  amount  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  which  they  did  conunand  befurv 
the  period  of  depreciation. 

This  House- will,  I  trust,  continue  to  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  standard 
of  value,  and  upon  the  guarantees  for  the  instant  and  certain  convertibility  of  paper 
into  coin.  Those  guarantees  you  cannot  have  without  restrictions  upon  the  iaMie  of 
paper.  You  cannot  have  them  without  pressure  in  the  time  of  commercial  diseivdit. 
Early  pressure — ^pressnre  compelled  by  law — if  it  be  not  induced  by  pradenee,  ao 
far  from  being  the  great  evil  which  some  consider  it  to  be,  may  be  the  only  pre- 
ventive of  g^eat  future  disaster — ^the  only  certain  means  of  maintid^i^  encixv 
confidence  in  the  paper  circulation  of  the  country. 

After  a  short  discussion  the  motion  was  negatived. 
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Mabch  30,  1849. 
Order  read  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment  pnipoeed  to  be 
made  to  the  question— "  That  the  bill  be  now  read  a  second  time  ;^— the  amAd- 
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ment  being  to  leave  out  the  word  ^^  dow,**  and  to  add  the  words  ^  upon  this  day  six 
moDths.'* 
QuestioD  again  proposed,  '^  That  the  word  *  now,'  stand  part  of  the  qaestion/' 
Riaingf  after  Mr.  Napier,  who  stated  his  intention  of  opposing  the  second  reading- 
Six  RoBBBT  PsBL  spoke  as  follows :  As  in  the  course  of  the  very  able  and  tem- 
perate speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (a  speech  on  which  I  will  pass  this 
eulogiom,  that  it  was  worthy  of  his  own  high  character  for  ability  and  moderation,) 
he  has  frequently  done  me  the  honour  of  referring  to  opinions  expressed  by  me,  and 
as  I  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  of  making  some  observations,  rather  with  reference 
to  the  general  social  condition  of  Ireland,  than  to  the  particular  enactments  of  the 
measure  now  under  consideration— I  cannot,  perhaps,  rise  at  a  more  opportune  time 
than  the  present  to  address  the  House.     I  gave  mpr  vote  for  the  proposal  of  the  rate 
in  aid,  rather  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  an  opmion  that  we  had  a  fair  claim  to 
call  upon  Ireland  for  separate  and  inde{)endent  exertion,  than  of  pronouncing  a  deci- 
uon  to  favour  of  the  particular  merits  of  that  proposal,  as  compared  with  other  pro- 
posals that  might  be  made.    I  still  think,  notwithstanding  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  that  we  have  that  claim  on   Ireland  for  such  separate  and 
independent  exertion.    My  opinion  is  founded  on  more  than  one  consideration; 
partly  on  the  consideration  of  the  great  and  noble  exertion  willingly  made  by  this 
part  of  the  empire  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  and  partly  on  the  consideration  that  Ire- 
land has  not  done  her  duty  in  respect  to  the  repayment  of  her  pecuniary  obligations 
to  the  imperial  treasury.    I  allude  to  certain  advances  connected  with  the  operation 
of  the  Irish  poor-law.    The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says,  '*  that  Ireland  has 
paid  all  she  has  been  asked  to  pay."    It  is  because  I  totally  differ  with  him  on  that 
point,  that  I  think  we  have  a  mir  claim  upon  Ireland,  on  the  present  occasion,  for 
separate  exertion.     We  asked  Ireland  to  pay  ^£1,300,000  which  had  been  advanced 
from  the  imperial  treasury,  to  enable  her  to  build  the  union  workhouses.    Money 
Mils  advanced  to  this  part  of  the  empire,  for  the  same  purpose.    I  have  not  heard 
that  England  deelined  to  pay  those  advances,  but  I  am  afraid  that  Ireland,  generally 
speaking,  has  repudiated  the  debt.     The  answer  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
on  this  head  is  far  (torn  satisfactory.     There  was  a  clear  pecuniary  obligation, 
which  ought  to  have  been  discharged  by  Ireland.    I  reg^t  she  has  not  discharged 
it,  because  the  refusal  operates  as  a  discouragement  to  consider  her  case  under  cir* 
enmstanoes  when  similar  aid  might  be  required.    I  voted  also  for  the  measure  before 
the  House,  because  I  entertained  a  confident  belief,  that  if  Ireland  wUlingW  con- 
sented to  make  a  separate  and  independent  exertion,  she  would  induce  Great  Sri  tain 
the  more  readily  to  co-operate  with  her  in  those  efforts  which  are  indispensably 
necessarjr  for  her  welfare.    I  did  not  ffive  my  vote  for  this  measure,  because  I  con* 
sidered  it  any  sufficient  remedy  for  the  evils  under  which  Ireland  labours.     The 
House  is  totally  mistaken,  if  it  believes  that  the  last  j^0,000,  or  the  present 
£100,000,  or  any  rate  in  aid  which  you  may  impose  on  Ireland,  are  measures  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  evils  that  afflict  that  unhappy  country.    In  many  parts  of 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  I  concur.     So  far  am  I  from  being 
inclined  to  raise  any  prejudices  on  the  part  of  Great  Britun  against  Ireland,  that  I 
conenr  with  him  m  opinion  that  injustice  has  been  done  to  Ireland.    With  respect 
to  the  operation  of  the  poor-law,  I  think  that  Ireland  has  made  a  great  exertion  to 
meet  the  obligations  imposed  on  her.     England  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  she  is 
circumstanced,  with  respect  to  the  poor-law,  in  a  manner  totally  diflerent  from  Ire- 
land ;  that  the  poor4aw  was  a  new  and  unexpected  imposition,  with  respect  to  Ireland, 
in  1838 ;  and  that  the  argument  used  in  favour  of  the  equity  of  impositions  of  that 
kind — namely,  that  the  property  was  inherited  or  purchased  subject  to  the  pecuniarv 
obligations  which  bad  endured  for  centuries— did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  Ireland,  which 
was  called  on  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  poor-law,  although  all  the  engagements  as 
to  property  had  been  made  under  another  state  of  things.     In  the  midst  of  un- 
paralleled aflliction,  Ireland  bore  a  burden  last  year  of  not  less  than  £1.600,000  for 
the  support  of  the  poor.    I  think  that  a  great  exertion.     I  heard  it  said  the  other 
night  by  some  hon.  gentleman,  "  Why  should  we  support  the  poor  of  Ireland — 
•Tuce,  after  having  supported  them,  IreUnd  rebelled  against  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown?"    I  believe  that  charge  to  be  utterly  unfounded.     Ireland  did  not  rebel. 
The  people  of  Ireland,  generally  speaking,  did  not  yield  to  the  temptations  held  out 
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to  them,  at  a  period  of  great  excitement.  We  were  enabled  to  tappress  the  rri>eQn& 
with  such  comparative  ease — without  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  either  of  militarj  or 
police,  because  Ireland  did  not  rebel,  and  because  the  people  of  Ireland,  floffenn^, 
as  they  were,  from  serere  calamity,  and  with  the  example  before  them  of  revest  in 
many  other  countries,  did  remain,  generally  speaking,  faithful  in  Ibdr  aUegmae^  to 
the  Crown.  I  state  this  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  propitiate  thia  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  towards  that  unfortunate  country.  I  spoik,  I  own*  almost 
overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  the  calamity  which  Ireland  has  sustuned — and  of  the 
fearful  magnitude  of  the  present  crisis.  My  appeal  to  these  more  favoured  porttons 
of  the  empire,  is  an  appeal,  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  justice — ^not  merdy  oo  the 
ground  of  the  natural  sympathv  which  we  oi«ght  to  feel  with  the  miseries  aod  saffer- 
ings  of  our  fellow-subjects.  Those  appeals  to  justice  and  natural  sympathy  wookL, 
I  am  confident,  if  separately  urged,  prevail  with  this  country;  but  my  appeal  to  Great 
Britain  is  upon  another  ground — upon  the  manifest  consideration  of  her  own  tnie 
interest  in  attempting  to  mitigate  the  affliction  under  which  Ireland  is  anfferiog,  and 
to  find  a  remedy  for  the  dreadfnl  evils  which  are  in  prospect.  With  tha  pennissioa 
of  the  House,  I  will  remind  them  of  the  situation  in  which  we  stand  now  in  emnriqg 
upon  this  discussion.  I  will  remind  them  that,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  we  feiuid 
it  necessary  to  commence  the  session  with  a  Coercion  bill ;  and  to  eonelode  it  with 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  I  gave  my  cordial  support  to  her 
Majesty's  government  in  the  introduction  of  those  measures.  I  b^iere  those 
measures  were  forced  upon  them  by  a  stern  necessity-^that  all  tlie  evils  of  Ireland 
would  have  been  aggravated  if  they  had  not  been  passed.  I  refer  to  the  passing 
of  tliem,  not  for  the  purpose  of  reflecting  upon  her  Majesty's  govemmeot,  bat  for 
the  pur^se  of  reminding  the  House  of  the  unhappy  condition  of  that  p«rt  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  of  impressing  upon  them  the  conviction,  that  it  is  in  vain  for 
England  to  iiope  that  by  indiiFerence  or  neglect,  she  can  relieve  herself  fhnn  the 
burden,  if  there  be  no  remedy  for  Irish  distress  and  disorder,  which  will  press 
upon  her  with  intense  force.  At  the  moment  at  which  I  am  speaking,  yon  have  not 
lfi»8  than  30,000  of  the  regular  army  in  Ireland;  at  the  close  of  last  year  yoo  had 
a  force  of  32,000  men.  In  addition  to  that  military  force,  you  have  nbont  ^400 
pensioners;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  you  have  a  force  of  constabulary  of  12,000  or 
13,000  men,  the  expense  of  which  is  now  home,  not  by  Ireland— it  is  not  a  local 
charge  upon  Ireland— it  is  borne  by  the  imperial  treasury.  The  whole  of  the  chmr$e 
for  that  military  force,  therefore — the  constabulary,  the  pensioners,  the  r<egBkr 
army,  a  force  of  not  less  than  47,000  men — is  borne,  not  locally  by  Ireland,  bat  by 
the  imperial  treasury.  Whatever  reduction  you  can  make  in  the  amount  of  that 
force  by  the  improvement  of  the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  is  a  pecuniary  gain  lo 
this  country,  if,  indeed,  in  regard  to  a  question  of  this  kind,  any  such  consideratzaQ 
as  that  of  mere  pecuniary  gain  were  worth  adverting  to.  Mow,  with  that  amount 
of  militaiy  force,  and  with  these  coercive  laws,  what  is  the  social  condition  of  Ire- 
land P  I  presume  that  the  statement  I  have  here— I  read  it  from  a  newspaper— is 
an  accurate  account  of  that  which  look  place  at  the  last  assizes  at  Clonmel.  It  b 
stated — **  The  assizes  for  one  division  only  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  Uwl  the 
most  quiet  one  (the  southern,)  commenced  this  day  at  10  oVlock,  before  Judge  Jack- 
son; and  vour  readers  may  judge  of  the  disorganised  state  of  the  country  when  it  is 
mentioned,  that  there  are  no  less  than  279  persons  for  trial*  and  of  these  18  are 
charged  with  arson,  4  with  attacking  a  police  barrack  in  arms,  3  with  burgiary,  4 
with  conspiracy  to  murder,  apd  42  vrith  treasonable  practices ;  14  are  ehai^ged  with 
highway  robbery,  21  with  the  awful  crime  of  murder,  and  14  with  shooting  at  with 
intent  to  murder.  The  prison,  which  has  only  22^  cells,  has  in  it  no  less  than  668 
persons,  including  20  persons  already  under  sentence  of  transportation.  No  wonder 
that  Judffe  Jackson  designated  the  calendar  as  one  of  the  most  awful  he  had  ever 
known.  I  did  not  hear  yet  if  the  treasonable  cases  will  be  disposed  of^  but  the  nmr- 
der  cases  are  very  heavy,  and  several  men  are  to  be  put  on  trial  for  the  brutal  bntchery 
of  three  bailiffii  in  one  night,  merely  because  they  were  keeping  some  com  distrauied 
for  poor-rates." 

Have  I  not  stated  enough  earnestly  to  recommend  to  the  consideratioa  of  this 
portion  of  the  empire  the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  to  lead  us  to  address  oorselvcs 
to  the  state  of  Ireland  in  that  spirit  of  forbearance  and  conciliation  whkh  the  hoa. 
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and  learned  gentleman  so  powerfully  and  justly  recommended  ?  The  portion  of  Ire- 
land within  which  the  greatest  distress  prevails,  which  chiefly  comprises  those  unions 
that  are  generally  called  "  the  distressed  unions,"  because  they  require  extrinsic 
aid,  is  included  mainly  in  the  provinces  of  Munster  and  Connaught.  To  those  pror 
▼inoes  I  wish  to  add  the  county  of  Donegal,  because,  from  its  geographical  position, 
it  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  Connaught,  and  of  parts  of  Munster,  than  of 
the  province  to  which  it  is  immediately  attached.  Now,  the  population  of  Munster 
in  1841,  when  the  bat  census  was  taken,  was  2,396,000;  the  population  of  Con- 
naugrhk  amounted  to  1,418,000;  that  of  Donegal  to  nearly  300,000.  The  total 
population  of  that  vast  tract  of  country,  including  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  the 
district  bounded  by  the  sea,  and  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  town  of  Donegal  to  Water- 
ford,  exceeded  4,000,000  in  1841.  So  far,  therefore,  as  numbers  are  concerned, 
their  interests  and  their  welfare  must  be  objects  of  the  deepest  anxiety.  Now,  be- 
fore I  refer  to  the  condition  of  Ireland  as  it  exists  at  the  present  moment,  influenced 
by  recent  caoses,  and  mainly  by  the  failure  for  four  successive  years  of  that  species  of 
food  upon  which  the  Irish  people  rely,  I  wish  shortly  to  advert  to  her  condition  in 
years  antecedently,  when  no  such  causes  were  in  operation.  I  will  revert  to  a  pe- 
riod, not  only  before  the  influence  of  famine  was  felt,  but  a  period — and  I  do  it 
parposely — when  Ireland  was  in  full  possession  of  that  agricultural  protection,  the 
withdrawing  of  which  the  hon.  and  learned  ^ntleman  seems  to  think  has  aggravated 
her  condition.  In  the  full  possession  of  this  protection,  what  was  the  condition  of 
the  labourer  in  Ireland  P  and  what  was  the  condition  of  landed  property  ?  Till 
very  recently,  when  wheat  was  at  60«.  the  quarter — the  duty  upon  the  import  of 
foreign  com  was  not  less  than  26t,  per  quarter — the  duty  on  the  import  of  other 
grain  was  in  proportion.  That  duty  was  reduced  in  1842;  but  at  tne  period  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  so  far  as  protection  conferred  benefit  on  Ireland,  the  law  in 
force  between  1828  and  1842  was  the  law  by  which  the  agricultural  state  of  Ireland 
was  afEected.  Now,  before  the  influence  of  famine  was  felt,  and  before  extreme  pro- 
tection was  removed,  what  was  the  condition  of — I  can  hardly  call  them  the  labouring 
poor — rather  the  unemployed  and  destitute  poor  of  Ireland  ?  The  report  of  Lord 
DevoQ^s  eommission  is  dated  February  1,  1845.  I  wish  to  rely,  not  upon  observa- 
tions of  my  own,  but  upon  the  testimony  of  men  connected  with  Ireland — ^men  of 
the  highest  character — ^men  conversant  with  the  social  condition  of  Ireland.  That 
commission  included  the  names  of  the  £arl  of  Devon,  Mr.  Redington,  Mr.  Wynne, 
Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton,  and  tiir  R.  Ferguson ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  name 
gentlemen  whose  testimony  is  more  entitled  to  consideration  from  their  high  charac- 
ter, and  from  their  local  knowledge.  They  observe,  that  although  agriciUtural  im- 
provement was  rapidly  advancing — *'  We  r^ret,  however,  to  be  obliged  to  add,  in 
moat  parts  of  Ireland  there  seems  to  be  by  no  means  a  corresponding  advance  in  the 
condition  and  comforts  of  the  labouring  classes.  A  reference  to  the  evidence  of  most 
of  the  witnesses  will  show  that  the  agricultural  labourer  of  Ireland  continues  to 
sutler  the  greatest  privations  and  hardships ;  that  he  continues  to  depend  upon  casual 
and  precarious  employment  for  subsistence;  that  he  is  badly  housed,  badly  fed,  badly 
clothed,  and  badly  paid  for  his  labour." 

In  the  second  volume  of  a  very  useful  digest  of  the  evidence  taken  by  the  com* 
mission,  there  is  a  reference  to  a  remarkable  document,  which  was  prepared  by 
those  wbemade  ont  the  census  in  1841.  They  divide  the  bouses  of  Ireland  into  four 
diflereot  classes,  the  fourth  class  oonsistinff  of  ^  mud-cabins,  with  only  one  room  ;" 
and  thereby  the  proportion  of  the  inhabited  houses  of  Ireland  are  of  that  fourth  class. 
Now,  observe,  this  account  could  have  no  reference  to  any  thing  posterior  to  the  1st 
of  February,  1845.  It  is  stated  that  *4t  may  be  assumed  tnat  the  fourth  class 
houses  are  general!^  unfit  for  human  habitation ; "  and  yet,  it  would  appear, 
takioe  the  best  circumstanced  districts  in  this  respect,  in  the  county  of  Down,  24 
7-lOtha  per  cent.,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  population,  lived  in  houses  of  this 
elass;  whilst  in  Kerry  the  proportion  is  66  7-lOths,  or  about  two- thirds  of  the  whole ; 
and  taking  the  average  of  the  entire  population  of  Ireland,  as  given  by  the  census 
commissioners,  we  find  in  the  rural  districts  about  43  per  cent,  of  the  families, 
aod  in  the  eivic  districts  about  36,  inhabiting  houses  of  this  fourth  class.  But  X 
ihould  wish  particularly  to  take  the  proportion  of  such  houses  in  the  counties 
which  principally  indude  those  dbtrnsed  anions  that  are  now  depending  for  th9 
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support  of  a  great  number  of  the  inbabilants  upoD  the  peeuniarj  relief  yoa  aifon] 
them.  I  find  that  in  Donegal,  the  houses  of  thb  class  were  47  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number;  in  Leitrim,  47  per  cent.;  in  Roscommon,  47;  in  SMgo,  50;  in  Galway, 
62 ;  in  Limerick,  66 ;  in  Cork,  66 ;  in  Claire,  66;  in  Mayo,  62;  and  in  Keny,  66. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  the  poorest  class  before  Ireland  was  visited  with  that 
dreadful  calamity,  the  first  appearance  of  which  was  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  Nov« 
what  was  the  condition  of  Ireland  with  regard  to  landed  property,  and  the  teoore 
of  landed  property  P  There  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  a  short  time  siaee 
a  return  from  the  registrar's  office  of  the  court  of  chancery  for  certain  years.  I 
am  now  speaking  of  the  position  of  the  landed  proprietors.  I  will  not  take  the 
years  1845,  1846,  or  1847,  but  I  will  go  back  to  a  time  when  there  were  hesTj 
duties  upon  the  import  of  foreign  com,  and  when  Ireland  was  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  whateYer  advantages  protection  of  domestic  produce  could  bestow.  What  wa» 
the  condition  of  the  landed  proprietors,  or  at  least  of  several  estates  in  the  nominal 
possession  of  landed  proprietors  f  I  will  take  the  year  1844.  The  number  of 
estates  under  the  management  of  the  court  of  chancery  in  that  year  was  874,  their 
yearly  rental  being  £748,000 ;  the  arrears,  when  the  receivers  were  first  appointed, 
were  £34,500;  when  they  had  last  accounted,  the  arrears  bad  increased  to 
£380,800;  the  law  costo  paid  by  the  receivers  were  £17,340.  Out  of  that  yearly 
rental  of  £748,000,  what  do  you  think  was  the  sum  annually  expended  in  improve- 
meats  upon  the  874  estates  P— £2,5721  With  regard  to  estates  under  the  ma; 
ment  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  I  am  obliged  to  take  the  aggregate  of  ye 
1844-45-46-47,  because  the  returns  for  those  years  are  given  collectively,  ana  noi 
for  separate  years.  The  number  of  estates  under  the  management  of  that  cowt  in 
those  four  years  was  448,  their  yearly  rental  being  £155,400;  the  arrears  when 
the  receivers  were  first  appointed,  were  £61,700;  when  they  had  last  aoooonted, 
the  arrears  were  £171,800;  the  law  costs  paid  by  the  reed  vers  were  £38,037 ;  the 
amount  expended  in  improvements  was  absolutely— nothing  I  At  least,  in  the 
division  appropriated  to  the  statement  of  the  amount  expended  in  improvements,  I 
find  no  return  whatever ;  every  other  column  is  duly  filled  up,  but  there  is  a  bUnk 
there.  Now,  are  gentlemen  aware  what  is  the  condition  of  an  estate  managed  by 
the  court  of  chancerv,  or  the  court  of  exchequer  P  ["  Hear,  hear  I  "  and  a  Uugh.J 
Do  you  know  what  the  term  ^'managed**  means P  I  had— I  can  hardly  call  it  good 
fortune — I  had  the  misfortune  to  hear  an  account  of  the  process  of  "  management*' 
from  a  most  intelligent  gentleman,  given  by  him  when  a  member  of  this  House,  the 
late  Mr.  Guinness.  He  certainlv  spoke  with  authority,  for  he  was  himself  a  receiver 
under  the  court  of  chancery ;  but  he  was  not  influenced  by  any  partiality  to  bis 
employer  to  give  testimony  unduly  favourable.  Mr.^  Guinness  was  reoeiver  under 
the  court  for  an  estate  in  Cork  and  Tipperary,  the  rental  of  which  esoecded 
£2,000  a  year;  it  had  been  under  his  care  for  twenty-one  years ;  it  was  partly  in 
that  county  respecting  which  I  have  already  given  a  melancholy  detail  of  crime ;  in 
the  course  of  the  twenty-one  years  not  one  shilling  had  been  expended  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  tenantry.  Mr.  Guinness  gave  an  account  also  of  an  estate  io 
Mayo,  of  which  he  was  the  receiver.  The  rental  was  £4,500  a  year ;  the  estate  had 
been  nine  years  under  his  management,  and  £168  was  all  that  had  been  expended  to 
improve  that  estate.  There  was  another  estate  in  Westmeath,  the  annual  rental  of 
which  was  £10,600.  That  estate  had  been  ten  years  under  his  management ;  he  had 
received  from  it  more  than  £100,000,  and  out  of  that  sum  not  £600  had  been 
expended  in  improvements  during  the  whole  period.  But  what  efiect  did  even  that 
£(iOO  produce  P  Nothing  had  been  expended  till  within  the  last  three  yean,  io 
each  of  which  there  had  been  £200  laid  out,  and  that  paltry  ontlav  enabled  Mr. 
Guinness  to  recover  £2,600  of  old  arrears  on  the  estate — £600  in  the  first  year,  1 
think,  and  £1,000  in  each  of  the  other  two.  I  have  referred  to  the  state  of  things 
before  1844,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  this  inoniry — ^whether  such  a  condition 
of  landed  property  can  be  of  any  benefit  either  to  the  owner,  the  encumbrancer,  or 
the  country  P  It  was  in  this  state  of  things  in  Ireland— in  this  state  of  things  with 
regard  to  the  great  mass  of  her  population,  and  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  mixcb 
of  landed  property,  that  there  supervened  almost  the  greatest  calamity  which  io  the 
history  of  mankind  ever  visited  a  country — the  failure,  in  four  successive  years,  of 
that  species  of  subsistence  on  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland  lived. 
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What  influenee  had  that  great  calamity  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  f  The 
foUowing'  appears  to  me  a  graphic  and  faithful  description  of  the  condition  in  which 
the  first  year  of  famine  found  the  people  in  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland : — **  Clus- 
tered in  villi^es,  a  plot  of  ground  attached  to  their  cabins,  and  a  portion  of  a  field 
hired  by  conacre  for  potatoes,  as  their  means  of  living,  in  the  best  of  times  their 
existence  was  but  a  wretched  one;  and  when  the  famine  came,  and  the  onl;^  root  they 
bad  been  accustomed  to  cultivate  for  food  became  a  mass  of  rottenness,  with  no  em- 
ployment, no  manafactures  to  fall  back  upon,  they  were  left  without  subsistence  and 
wtthoat  resources,  fit  objects  for  the  aid  provided  by  the  bounty  of  the  empire*  the 
charity  of  the  benevolent,  and  the  law  now  in  force  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Such 
form  a  numerous  class  of  the  recipients  of  relief." 

That  is  a  description  of  that  portion  of  the  poor  who  lived  in  villages.  There 
was  another  class  a  little  higher  in  the  social  scale,  consisting  of  those  who  had  small 
holdings  of  land,  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  acres: — "  Another  class  consists  of 
those  who  had  a  small  holding  of  land,  two,  three,  or  more  acres,  or  who,  with 
several  others,  had  a  small  farm  in  joint  tenancy  (the  rundale  system),  the  allot- 
ments being  checkered,  a  patch  here  and  a  patch  there  without  a  fence,  a  slight 
difference  in  level  being  made  to  distinguish  the  plots.  Holding  in  common — so 
all  their  operations  were  in  common — none  tilled  his  land  befoce  his  neighbour, 
and  on  certain  fixed  days  the  work  of  the  seasons  began.  The  tillage  was  of  the 
rudest  description ;  green  crops  were  unknown ;  a  crop  of  potatoes,  then  of  oats» 
potatoes  again,  oats,  perhaps  barley,  and  often  two  or  three  grain  crops  in  succession, 
was  the  course  pursued,  except  near  the  towos.  A  cow  or  two  and  some  pigs  formed 
the  stock ;  the  potato  produce  fed  the  family,  the  grain  paid  the  rent ;  the  former  was 
swept  away  by  the  Uight,  but  aid  by  public  works  and  the  succeeding  measures  of 
relief  enabled  many  of  the  poorest  to  struggle  on  for  a  time." 

Now  we  come  to  1848 : — '*  Some  of  the  potatoes  which  did  not  decay  were 
hoarded  for  seed,  and  planted ;  the  next  failure  was  partial,  the  potatoes  would 
grow  again.  Courage  was  acquired  at  the  thought ;  and,  in  1848,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary efforts  were  made  to  put  down  a  crop.  Potato  seed  was  sought  for 
with  avidity,  and  high  prices  paid  for  it.  It  was  a  last  effort.  In  some  cases 
the  cow  and  every  available  article  were  sold  to  put  a  crop  in  the  ground.  Many 
staked  their  all  on  this  cherished  root,  and  lost — the  blight  came,  and  more  wither- 
ing ruin  than  before.'' 

Sach  was  the  condition  of  a  vast  population.  **  They  staked  their  all  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  potato  ;^  ^*  the  blight  came,  and  more  withering  ruin  than  before." 
Now,  what  has  been  the  influence  of  the  successive  failures  of  the  potato  that  have 
taken  place,  combined  with  the  operation  of  the  poor-law,  upon  the  landed  property 
of  Ireland?  All  the  encumbrances  existing  in  1844  have  been  aggravated  by  the 
inability  to  pay  rent,  and  also  by  the  imposition  of  the  poor-rate.  The  account  of 
the  condition  of  landed  property  in  1844  which  I  have  read  to  you  would  butfaintlv 
depict  the  condition  of  that  property  at  the  present  moment.  Estates  have  sunk 
still  more  deeply  under  encumbrances  caused  by  the  arrears  of  rent,  and  also  by  the 
arrears  of  sums  due  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  a 
great  part  of  Ireland  ?  In  addition  to  the  twenty-one  unions  so  often  referred  to  in 
this  debate,  there  are  at  least  ten  more  hoverinp^  on  the  brink  of  insolvency.  The 
tweotyH>ne  unions,  comprising  an  immense  district  and  a  great  population,  are  in 
the  financial  condition  which  1  shall  presently  describe:  in  eighteen  of  the  twenty- 
one  you  have  been  obliged  to  supersede  the  local  authorities.  Their  affurs  are  now 
administered  not  by  the  natural  local  functionaries  interested  in  payment  of  the  rate, 
and  in  checking  abuse  in  the  expenditure,  but  by  vice^uardians,  who,  I  believe,  are 
discharging  their  duties  mo»t  zealously  and  most  faithfully.  In  the  twenty-one  unions, 
the  aggregate  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  the  29th  of  September,  1848,  was 
^468, 101 ;  the  net  amount  of  debt  on  that  day,  not  provided  for,  was  £1123,985  ;  there 
being,  therefore,  for  that  year,  including  the  expenditure  and  the  outstanding  debts, 
a  aam  of  £^92,000  to  be  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  How  was  that  demand  to 
be  met  ?  Was  it  possible  to  meet  it  by  their  own  unaided  efforts  ?  I  believe  not  ( 
and  you  wisely  contributed  to  meet  it  Wisely,  I  say,  because  whatever  might  be 
the  objection  to  such  a  course  in  principle,  it  was  better,  rather  than  suffer  any  por- 
tion of  the  Queen's  subjecti  to  starve^  that  they  should  be  saved  by  an  advance^ 
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partly  from  private  benevolence,  and,  when  that  was  exhausted,  from  tbe  piiblif 
treasury.  The  rate  collected  was  only  £199,000.  The  amount  supplied  by  the 
British  Association  and  by  the  Treasury  was  £256,800.  The  funds  of  the  &itisb 
Association  are,  I  apprehend,  by  this  time  expended.  You  have  not  now  that  soorce 
to  rely  upon,  whatever  he  the  demand;  for  by  extrinsic  aid  the  treasury  is  the  oolj 
source  from  which  that  aid  can  come.  Such  is  the  general  condition  of  thetweotv- 
one  unions.  Allow  me  to  refer  to  the  state  of  one  or  two  of  there  in  detail.  Take 
the  Castlebar  union.  The  population  of  this  union  is  61.000,  and  the  maximam  of 
persons  who  received  relief  in  1 847  was  46,600.  Here  is  an  account  of  the  eoodiiioa 
of  that  union :— >*^  Successive  years  of  famine  have  told  fearfully  on  the  dreumstaoccs 
of  all  classes.  Amongst  the  highest  rated  immediate  lessors  are  the  names  of  no  lest 
than  nine  proprietors  whose  estates  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, and  managed  by  receivers.  The  encumbrances  and  improvidence,  perhaps,  of 
former  years,  accumulating  upon  the  difficulties  of  the  last  three  seasons,  appear  to 
have  rendered  extrication  hopeless  in  these  cases.*' 

Take  next  the  Clifden  union.  That  union  presents  the  extraordinary  fact,  that 
whilst  the  net  annual  value  of  the  land  is  £19.986,  there  has  been  land  thrown  op 
to  the  landlords,  to  the  net  value  of  £9,448,  and  by  occupiers,  without  any  means 
whatever,  to  the  net  value  of  £1,673 ;  the  total  value  of  land  thus  thrown  up  bdo; 
no  less  than  £11,121  a  year;  three-flfths  of  the  whole  net  value  of  the  union  thrown 
up  in  consequence  of  inability  to  meet  the  demands  for  poor-rate,  and  of  unwillJi^:D«» 
to  incur  future  charges.  A  memorial  to  her  Mi^esty  has  recently  been  presented 
from  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Cork,  in  which  it  is  said — **  The  grand  jury 
should  not  conceal  from  the  government  their  solemn  conviction  that  the  coonty  is 
not  able  to  pay  this  money ;  that  this  inability  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  in  this  county  thousands  of  acres  of  land  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  whiJly 
waste  at  this  moment;  that  two  of  their  baronial  rate  collectors  threw  up  their  ap- 
pointments at  last  assizes;  and  that  one  barony,  containing  89,986  acres,  is  vritboot 
a  collector  from  that  time  to  the  present,  it  being  impossible  to  get  any  one  to  ander- 
take  the  collection,  the  entire  barony  being  alleged  to  be  waste.** 

Now,  if  th^e  statements  be  true,  what  are  our  prospects  for  thefotore?  Observe 
what  is  the  new  condition  of  solvent  landed  property  with  reference  to  inaolveot, 
since  the  passing  of  the  poor-law.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  poor-law,  each 
property,  whether  solvent  or  insolvent,  stood  alone.  The  insolvent  property,  how- 
ever neglected  and  mismanaged,  did  not  immediately  liffeet  the  solvent  estates  in  its 
neighbourhood.  It  did  in  its  consequences  visit  them  indirectly,  through  the  ooota- 
gion  of  mismanagement  and  misfortune ;  but  no  immediate  direct  peeuniary  burdeo 
was  thereby  imposed.  Now,  however,  under  the  poor- law,  the  solvent  estate  beeooes 
responsible  for  the  default  of  the  insolvent  estate.  I  am  speaking  to  Englishmen, 
who  are  not  so  familiar  with  the  details  of  this  question  as  the  Irish  genUemen,  to 
whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  patience  with  which  they  listen  to  statements  which  to 
them  have  nothine  of  novelty ;  and  I  ask  those  who  are  eonnecied  with  this  part  of 
the  empire  what  th^  think  of  the  coming  future  ?  Is  it  true,  that  in  one  barony  they 
are  unable  to  appoint  a  collector  because  the  lands  are  waste?  Is  it  troe  that  of 
land  to  the  annual  value  of  £19,986  in  one  union,  an  amount  to  the  extent  of 
£11,000  has  been  thrown  up?  Is  it  true  that  there  are  in  another  union  nine  large 
properties  '^managed"  by  the  court  of  chancery,  in  the  condition  whiehlhave 
described  to  you,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Guinness?  Why,  if  these  ttatenients  are 
true,  the  blight  of  insolvency  will  go  on  extending  till  all  the  solvent  estates  are 
merged  in  one  common  ruin.  Then  what  is  the  position  of  the  poor?  ever^  acre 
of  land  thrown  out  of  cultivation  is  doubly  aggravating  the  evil.  It  is  dimiwsliiDg 
the  means  of  future  subsistence,  and  curtailing  the  means  of  employment.  What 
will  be  the  position  of  that  baron v  of  the  county  of  Cork,  which  has  80,000  acres 
lying  waste?  You  may,  no  doubt,  have  an  abundant  potato  harvest  iu  1849.  If  yon 
have,  there  will  be  an  improvident  reliance  placed  on  it,  aud  the  spring  of  18M  will 
exhibit  a  more  determined  etfort  to  perpetuate  the  cultivation  of  that  root  Every 
expense  that  can  be  spared  will  be  avoided  for  the  purpose  of  colleeting  seed  and 
providing  subsistence  from  the  potato  for  1851.  In  this  way  you  may  go  on  for  a 
time;  but  after  the  warnings  we  have  had  for  four  successive  year«,  can  we  have  any 
reliance  that  the  potato  will  afibrd  anything  beyond  t  temporary  relief?    My  be> 
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Hef  is,  that  it  will  only  perpetuate  the  vicious  system  so  long  followed.  It  may 
possibly  for  a  time  diminish  the  demands  on  the  treasury;  but  I  doubt  if  anything 
but  future  evil  will  be  the  result  of  a  prosperous  potato  harvest  in  1849.  The  truth 
is,  we  are  now  deiiberatiog  and  acting  on  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  crises  in  the 
history  of  a  nation.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  consider — we  shall  be  forced  to 
consider^what  is  to  be  done  in  regard  to  a  not  dbtant  future,  unless  we  make  up 
our  minds  to  travel  over  again  the  vicious  circle  in  which  we  have  so  long  moved-— 
noless  we  are  prepared  to  trust  to  the  potato,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  bring  about 
the  gradual  introduction  of  cereal  crops  as  a  substitute.  You  are  now  feeding 
thcNisands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  Ireland --I  know  not  the  exact  number.  Yon 
bewail  the  loss  of  protection ;  but  you  are  enabled  to  feed  them,  because  you  have 
removed  every  impediment  to  the  introduction  of  food.  If  that  law,  which  in  1846 
I  was  enabled  to  repeal — if  even  the  law  of  diminished  protection  of  1842  had  been 
now  in  operation,  there  would  have  been  a  duty  of  10s.  a  quarter  on  the  introdoction 
of  Indian  meal.  That  Indian  meal  is  the  substitute  for  the  potato  by  which  you  are 
BOW  enabled  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  at  an  expense  to  the  imperial  trea* 
snry  of  Id,  a  day  for  each  man.  [The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  Hardly 
so  much.]  The  great  problem  you  have  to  solve  is  this,  by  what  means  will  you 
provide  for  the  substitution  of  a  higher  and  more  certain  description  of  food  than 
the  potato  you  have  hitherto  relied  upon  ?  What  course  will  you  take  during  the 
long  interval  that  must  elapse  before  cereal  substitutes  can  be  introduced?  The 
quantity  of  land  that  will  produce  potatoes  sufficient  to  support  a  certain  number  of 
penons,  will  not  support  half  the  number  if  sown  with  g^in.  Greater  care  will 
be  required  for  grain  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  exhausted  as  it  is  by  potato  culture, 
and  in  its  present  state  unfit  for  the  substitution  of  cereal  crops.  If  you  are  to 
substitute  a  cereal  crop  for  the  potato,  no  person  holding  a  farm  under  five  acres  can 
support  his  family  by  mere  ag^cultural  labour.  I  see  in  these  papers  the  mention 
of  a  single  estate — and  the  case  is  no(  a  rare  one— on  which  there  are  180  tensnts 
occupying  land  of  not  more  than  five  acres.  They  have  grown  com  enough  to  pay 
the  rent,  and  the  family  has  lived  upon  the  potato;  but  they  can  do  that  no  more. 
What  is  to  be  the  future  lot  of  these  180  families?  They,  remember,  are  not  the 
most  destitute.  Their  lot  hitherto  has  not  been  that  of  helpless  poverty.  Can 
we  resist  the  conclusion,  that  some  decisive  efibrt  must  be  made  to  prevent  continued 
reliance  on  such  precarious  food  as  the  potato;  and  yet  that  in  making  that 
effort,  we  are  purchasing  fnture  security — by  a  great  increase  of  present  suffering. 
To  mitigate  that  suflbring — to  lav  the  foundation  for  a  better  state  of  things—mea- 
sures of  no  common  place  and  ordinary  character  are  requisite.  In  the  carrying  out 
of  these  measures.  Great  Britain  must  unite  with  Ireland;  and,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  one  of  my  chief  reasons  for  voting  for  this  rate  in  aid,  or  rather  for 
sanctioning  the  principle  of  separate  exertion  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  was  the  belief 
that  other  parts  of  the  empire  would  more  readily  undertake  their  share  of  the  in- 
evitable foture  burden.  It  depends  on  the  course  we  now  take,  xvhether  that  burden 
shall  be  an  unprofitable  one — promising  no  other  return  than  the  mere  consolation 
of  having  rescued  a  gifen  number  of  the  destitute  from  absolute  starvation,  or  whe- 
ther made  conducive  to  the  introduction  of  a  better  state  of  things.  If  I  offer  any 
suggestion  for  tbe  attainment  of  that  latter  objeet,  the  last  thought  that  will  enter 
my  mind  will  be  a  wish  to  cause  embarrassment  to  the  government  in  any  at- 
tempt they  may  make  to  solve  the  problem  before  them.  Something  surely  may  be 
done,  some  decisive  course  taken  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  those  distressed 
noiona.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Napier)  misunderstood  me,  if  he 
thought  that  I  said  a  mere  substitution  of  one  proprietary  for  another  would  solve 
the  ^Sfficuky.  I  had  no  such  intention.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  did  not 
hear  Uie  aeconnt  I  have  been  giving  of  the  management  of  landed  property  in  Ire- 
land. If  he  •had,  he  would  have  been  convinced  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  con- 
dition of  lauded  property  there,  especially  that  placed  in  the  court  of  chancery  and 
the  court  of  exchequer,  is  such  as  to  demand  some  vigorous  efforts  to  relieve  land- 
ed proprietors,  whether  new  or  old,  from  the  liability  to  any  such  evil  as  the  man- 
agement of  their  estates  by  courts  of  equity.  I  feel  as  mnch  convinced  as  any 
man,  that  no  single  measure  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  Ireland; 
but  some  immediate  course  with  regard  to  the  superintendence  and  management  of 
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those  dbtricts  of  Ireland  which  are  most  distressed,  is,  I  think,  imperstifely  reqiitr 
In  the  greater  part  of  those  anions,  you  have  already  superseded  the  natural  lo 


itred. 

authorities  in  the  duty  of  superintendence.  Eighteen  of  these  onions  are  already 
governed  by  vice-guardians.  I  suggested,  the  other  evening,  the  appointmeot  of  a 
commission  for  umlertaking  the  general  charge  and  superintendence  of  the  aiEurs 
of  those  unions.  Subsequent  reflection  has  induced  roe  to  think  that  that  ia  the  best 
course  you  can  now  pursue.  I  would  attempt  to  bring  the  affairs  of  all  these 
unions  under  one  general  controlling  authority.  I  would  have  a  eommissioo  ap- 
pointed by  the  government — having  the  confidence  of  the  government — eompoied  of 
men  on  whom  they  can  rely — and  deriving  their  authority  from  the  govenunent; 
being  no  imperium  in  imperio,  but  acting  in  concert  with  the  government.  It  should 
be  their  province  to  apply  themselves,  without  delay,  to  the  condition  of  these 
unions.  That  commission  should  discharge  its  duties  on  the  spot.  There  would  be 
the  greatest  advantage  if  you  could,  as  I  have  no  doubt  you  could,  prevail  on  men  of 
high  character  and  great  experience  of  the  maaagement  of  estates  in  England,  who 
are  politically  connected  with  you,  and  in  whom  both  you  and  the  country  would  have 
confidence-*to  devote  themselves  to  the  consideration  and  to  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  that  would  necessarily  belong  to  a  department  of  that  nature.  If  they  went 
to  Limerick  and  saw  the  state  of  things  with  their  own  eyes,  entered  into  personal 
communication  with  parties  on  the  spot,  judged  for  themselves,  and  not  throiigfa  the 
intervention  of  others,  they  would  be  able  to  submit  to  the  government  measures 
which  I  have  no  doubt  would  be  well  deserving  of  your  considoation.  I  would  place 
under  the  charge  of  that  commission  all  the  various  measures  which  have  been  sag- 
gested  for  the  mitigation  of  this  great  calamity,  in  order  that  they  might  eoforee  some 
combined  and  concerted  system.  You  have  grants  of  seveial  deBcripttoas  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  board  of  works.  There  are  grants  for  fisheries,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  land  b^  draining,  and  for  the  execution  of  public  works.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  application  of  those  grants  in  these  distressed  anions  should  be  made 
upon  some  system;  that  there  should  be  entire  concert  between  the  commission  which 
I  suggest,  and  the  vice-guardians  and  the  board  of  works — not  that  the  commisEioo 
should  supersede  the  board  of  works,  but  that  the  applicaUon  of  the  gimnta  to  these 
different  districts  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  one  great  object — naoMly,  thelayioj^ 
of  a  foundation  for  a  better  state  of  things.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  ii 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  only  measure  contemplated  by  the  government  wita 
which  I  acted  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1846,  was  the  importation  of  food.  In 
1846  we  proposed,  and  the  government  that  succeeded  us  were  enabled  to  pass  into 
law,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  advance  of  public  money  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  land  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  the  application  of  drainage.  No  Vesa  asam 
than  j£2,000,CK)0  was  granted  for  Great  Britain,  and  jSl,O0O,000  to  Ireland,  far  that 
purpose.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  commission  should  also  take  into  oonsidcntioo 
the  policy  of  diminishing  the  pressure  of  distress  by  means  of  emigration.  We  have 
the  greatest  colonial  empire  ou  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  several  of  our  cdonies  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  labour.  In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  there  b  an  excess  aod 
a  superfluity  of  labouri  continually  counteracting  all  your  exertions  for  her  improve- 
ment. Might  you  not  by  some  well-conceived  measures  mitigate  this  evil  by  emigrs- 
tion?  I  place  less  confidence,  I  own,  in  the  efficacy  of  this  course^  than  many.  I 
am  (juite  aware  of  the  enormous  expense  attending  it,  and  of  the  neeessi^  c^  great 
caution  in  the  application  of  such  a  remedy.  There  is,  however,  one  answer  cod- 
'  stantly  made  to  any  proposition  of  this  kind,  which  I  do  not  consider  to  be  entitled 
to  all  the  weight  that  is  generalljr  given  to  it  It  is  said — **  Do  not  call  in  the  agoey 
of  the  State  in  this  matter;  consider,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  voluntary  emtgratioa, 
aod  beware  lest,  by  encouraging  emigration  on  the  port  of  the  State,  yo»  interfere 
with  this  voluotarv  emigration."  I  should  certainly  be  unwilling  toiintafffere  with 
voluntary  undertakings,  at  the  expense  and  under  the  direction  of  thime  proprieion 
who  feel  an  interest  in  them,  and  who  try  to  relieve  their  estates  by  engaging  in  them. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  before  we  admit  the  conclusive  force  of  tlie  ai^^oment  draws 
from  this  tendency  to  voluntary  emigratioq,- let  us  inquire  who  are  the  volontair 
emigrants.  Many  of  them  are  men  who  are  taking  capital  away,  sufiering  under 
the  apprehension  that  the  increase  of  the  poor-rates  will  involve  them  in  the  con- 
mon  calamity  under  which  the  insolvent  unions  are  suffering.    Now,  every  maa  that 
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yon  lose  from  Ireland,  who  takes  away  more  capital  than  he  does  paupers  whom 
that  capital  would  employ.  Is  a  dead  loss  to  that  country.  The  comfortable  farmer, 
fearing'  the  growing  burden  of  this  poor-law,  who  b  possessed  of  ;£40  or  j^O  capi- 
tal— who  seUs  his  tenant-right  holding  in  the  north,  and  transfers  his  capital  to  Uie 
United  States  or  to  Oanada,  confers  no  benefit  on  Ireland  by  emigration,  but  he  is 
withdrawing  capital  which  might  be  usefully  employed  in  his  own  country.  There 
is  another  class  of  voluntary  emigrants  in  whose  expatriation  we  have  no  right  to 
rejolce^all  that  class  of  helpless  paupers  who  go  out  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  dis- 
ease, the  consequence  of  starvation  at  home,  and  who  inflict  a  (wsitive  evil  on  the 
colonies.  I  believe  yon  have  in  many  respects  remedied  some  of  the  great  evils 
attending  the  emigration  of  that  class — that  many  useful  precautions  have  been 
adopted  in  respect  to  the  means  of  preserving  health,  and  of  securing  well-built  and  safe 
passage-ships.  More  particularly  have  you  done  this  within  the  last  year.  But  a 
more  painful  account  of  this  voluntary  emigration  cannot  be  given  than  that  which 
I  find  in  a  letter  of  no  later  date  than  the  30th  of  November,  1847,  bearing  the  sig- 
nature of  Mr.  de  Vere,  which  letter  has  been  adopted  as  a  public  document  by  the 
colonial  office.  This  is  the  account  which  Mr.  de  Vere  gpves  of  the  voluntary  emi- 
gration of  the  destitute.  In  no  records  of  the  sufferings  on  board  a  slave-ship  is 
there  anything  to  be  found  much  more  distressing.  Mr.  de  Vere  took  his  passage 
in  the  steerage  of  an  emigrant  ship,  in  order  that  he  might  become  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  emigranis,  and  he  remained  on  bosurd  nearly  two  months.  He 
says — "  Before  the  emigrant  has  been  a  week  at  sea,  he  is  an  altered  man.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise?  Hundreds  of  poor  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all 
ages,  from  the  drivelling  idiot  of  90  to  the  babe  just  bom,  huddled  together  without 
light,  without  air,  wallowing  in  filth,  and  breathing  a  fetid  atmosphere,  sick  in  body, 
dispirited  in  heart,  the  fevered  patients  lying  between  the  sonnd,  in  sleeping  places  so 
narrow  as  almost  to  deny  them  the  power  of  indulging,  by  a  change  of  position,  the 
nataral  restlessness  of  the  disease ;  by  their  agonised  ravings  disturbing  those  around, 
and  predisposing  them,  through  the  effects  of  the  imagination,  to  imbibe  the  conta- 
gion ;  living  without  food  or  medicine,  except  as  administered  by  the  hand  of  casual 
charity,  dying  without  the  voice  of  spiritual  consolation,  and  buried  in  the  deep 
without  the  rites  of  the  church.  The  food  is  generally  ill-selected,  and  seldom  suf^ 
ficiently  cooked,  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  and  bad  construction  of  the 
cooking  places.  The  supply  of  water,  hardly  enough  for  cooking  and  drinking,  does 
not  allow  washing.  In  many  ships  the  filthy  beds,  teeming  with  all  abominations, 
are  never  required  to  be  brought  on  deck  and  aired ;  the  narrow  space  between  the 
sleeping  berths  and  the  piles  of  boxes  is  never  washed  or  scraped,  but  breathes  up  a 
damp  and  fetid  stench,  nntil  the  day  before  arrival  at  quarantine,  when  all  hands  are 
required  to  *  scrub  up,'  and  put  on  a  fair  face  for  the  doctor  and  government  inspec- 
tor. No  moral  restraint  is  attempted,  the  voice  of  prayer  is  never  heard ;  drunken* 
neas,  with  its  consequent  train  of  ruffianly  debasement,  is  not  discouraged,  because  it 
is  profitable  to  the  captain  who  traffics  in  the  grog.** 

Snch  was  the  account,  so  lately  as  the  close  of  1846,  of  voluntary  pauper  emigra- 
tion !  Such  a  system  of  emigration  is  a  positive  disgrace  to  this  country,  with  its 
great  colonial  empire,  and  great  colonial  resources  for  the  people.  Though  the 
removal  of  such  a  class  of  emigp*ants  may  bear  apparent  immediate  advantage  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  estates  from  which  thev  are  sent,  yet  those  who  send  out  snch 
persons  do  the  greatest  di8)>ervice  to  Ireland,  because  on  the  arrival  of  the  wretched 
emigrants  in  the  United  States,  or  Canada,  they  so  disgust  the  people  of  those 
countries  that  they  are  indnced  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  emig^tion,  and 
thus  is  prevented  that  sound  and  healthy  emigration  which  might  otherwise  take 
place.  Therefore,  from  the  advantages  of  that  voluntary  emigration  which  you  wish 
to  encourage,  you  must  deduct  the  removal  of  those  who  carry  with  them  capital 
more  than  sufficient  to  support  the  persons  they  take  with  them;  you  must  also  de- 
duct all  those  voluntary  emigrants  that  do  nothing  but  bring  disgrace  upon  your 
system  of  emigration.  Without,  therefore,  entertaining  too  sanguine  expectations 
from  emigration,  conducted  by  the  government,  I  cannot  but  think  that  having  a 
superintending  local  authority  acting  in  concert  vrith  the  government,  conferring  per- 
sonally with  the  proprietors  of  estates,  capable  of  seeing  in  what  part  of  the  country 
there  is,  if  I  may  so  say,  a  congestion  of  the  population— for  from  those  parts  your 
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emigrants  onght  to  be  drawn — I  cannot,  I  say,  help  thinking  thai  by  sndi  nMtas  yvn 
might  greatly  facilitate  wholesome  voluntary  emigration.  There  is  a  graal  impedi- 
ment to  such  emigration  from  the  want  of  fnll  information  on  the  part  of  the  people 
who  emig^te.  Just  consider  a  poor  man  leaving  Ireland,  and  seeking  a  new 
abode  2,<K)0  or  3,000  miles  from  home — what  comfort  could  we  not  give  bim  by  im- 
parting to  him  a  little  information  as  to  the  country  to  which  he  is  g«n|^,  and  per> 
haps  by  giving  him  some  slight  pecuniary  aid  besides?  Yes,  I  would  not  ileoy  bin 
government  aid.  I  think  it  would  be  politic  to  incur  some  expense  for  the  panose 
of  facilitating  emigration,  under  certain  conditions.  Yon  tell  as  what  has  been  dons 
in  Ireland  by  the  noble  lord  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  a&in,  and  by  athtf 
benevolent  and  provident  landlords.  You  tell  us  that  they  have  reduced  the  amount 
of  the  poor-rates  on  their  estates  by  a  well-regulated  system  of  emig^ration,  that  they 
Jbave  thereby  increased  the  demand  for  labour,  and  have  restored  prosperity  and  coo- 
tent  among  the  people  on  those  estates.  You  tell  us,  moreover,  that  laige  sums  have 
been  remitted  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  tho?e  who  have  emigrated,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  emigration  on  the  part  of  their  friends  and  relatioos  is 
Ireland.  Well,  Lord  Palroerston  might  be  able  to  do.this;  and,  notwithstanding  any 
difference  of  political  opinion,  I  most  willingly  admit  that  the  exertions  wbieh  that 
noble  lord  has  made  to  relieve  his  property  from  the  misery  with  whi^  it  baa  been 
visited,  do  him  very  great  credit.  But  how  many  gentlemen  nuiy  there  be  in  Ir^od 
willing  to  make  the  same  exertions,  who,  if  they  had  aasistanee  and  adviee,  would 
gladly  follow  the  noble  lord's  coune?  By  giving  that  assistance  and  adviea^  yoa 
might  increase  this  voluntary  emigration,  and  encourage  fnrther  remittanees  from 
emignrants  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  their  friends  in  Ireland.  This  is  tbe 
emigration  without  alloy — which  might,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  facilitated  and  eo- 
couraged4>y  such  a  commission  as  that  to  which  I  have  referred.  I  eome  now  to 
another  point  to  which  I  adverted  the  other  evening,  and  in  regard  to  which  I  still 
entertain  a  very  strong  feeling.  In  my  opinion  all  these  measures  will  be  iaeffeetual 
— all  your  measures  St  drainage,  of  local  improvement,  of  increase  of  fisheries,  of 
emigration — all  will  be  ineffectual,  unless  yon  can  cure  in  some  way  cur  other  those 
monstrous  evils  which  arise  out  of  that  condition  of  landed  property  to  whieh  I  ad- 
verted the  other  night.  If  estates  with  a  rental  of  X800,000,  with  arrears  annaally 
accumulating,  are  not  to  allow  more  than  £2,000  to  be  applied  to  tbe  permaneot 
improvement  of  the  land — ^if  there  are  certain  principles  and  forms  of  equity  sanc- 
tioned by  the  court  of  chancery,  which  throw  obstacles  in  tbe  way  of  any  improve- 
ment in  that  respect,  you  may  feel  assured  that  all  your  other  exertions  inll  be 
ineffectual.  It  would  be  an  inestimable  advantage  to  every  insolvent  nominal  owner, 
and  to  every  incumbrancer  who  is  receiving  nothing — ^it  would,  in  short,  be  aa  ad- 
vantage to  everybody  except  the  receivers  under  the  court  of  chancery,  and  the 
lawyers  who  are  dividing  the  proceeds  of  these  estates  amongst  thcsisdves— if  by 
some  process,  consistent  with  the  principles,  not  of  technical  bnt  of  real  substantia] 
equity,  you  could  relieve  those  estates  from  the  control  of  the  court  of  ebai>eery,  and 
permit  them  to  be  possessed  by  men  of  capital  who  would  embark  in  their  ealkivatioB 
with  new  hopes  and  fresh  vigour.  In  my  opinion  you  would  do  more  by  that  aet 
far  the  ultimate  advancement  of  Ireland,  than  by  any  other  that  eaa  at  present  be 
adopted.  I  will  just  contrast  with  tbe  hopeless  condition  of  some  parta  of  Irebad 
— hopeless  on  account  of  the  extent  of  encumbrances,  arrears,  and  le^  eoroplieatiaos 
of  all  sorts — the  case  of  a  very  small  property,  an  account  of  wkidi  I  have  before 
me  in  a  letter  which  I  will  read  to  the  House.  It  is  a  letter  from  a  very  homble 
man,  giving  an  account  of  what  he  has  done  in  Ireland,  although  having  no  con- 
nections in  that  country,  undertaking  a  settlement  in  a  remote  part  of  Iruand,  and 
bringing  capital  enough  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  It  is  written  in  a  anpls 
style ;  but  it  will  enable  you  to  judge  what  may  be  effected,  if  you  will  devise  mes- 
sures  to  enable  persons  to  follow,  safely  and  securely,  the  cultivation  of  land  in  Ire- 
land. The  letter  is  from  a  Lancashire  man.  It  is  dated  tbe  23rd  c^  March,  and 
gives  an  account  of  an  undertaking  to  which  he  had  been  a  party  oo  the  west  eoast 
of  Ireland.  ^*  He  had  taken  on  perpetuitv  a  lease  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland**— 
[*^  Hear,  hear  I "]— Well  I  am  recommending  that  you  should  give  &eilitiea  to  those 
who  have  capital  to  obtain  a  permanent  interest  in  the  land.  He  says — ^**He  had 
taken  on  perpetuity  a  lease  on  the  west  coast  of  Irehmd.    He  had  phmted  torn  dhk 
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toDs  there.  To  enoourago  habito  of  indastry ,  one  is  bujioff  all  tbe  stockings  brought 
to  him,  to  send  to  England  ;  another  has  purchased  a  hooker  of  25  tons,  and  is  en- 
deavouring to  encourage  fishing  on  the  coast ;  another  was  employing  upwards  of 
100  labourers  daily  last  year,  but  on  account  of  being  heavily  taxed  for  his  improve* 
ments,  turned  them  ofi;  with  tbe  exception  of  ten  or  twelve/'  Inclosed  in  his  letter  to 
me  is  one  received  by  him  from  his  fourth  son,  dated  the  1 6th  of  March,  1 849.  This 
is  the  account  which  tbe  son  gives  of  his  proceedings  in  this  adventure  in  a  part 
of  Ireland  which  we  suppose  to  be  so  wild  and  savage  that  it  is  impossible  to 
live  in  it  with  any  profit  or  advantage.  The  son  says — *^  The  more  I  see,  the  more 
am  I  convinced  that  this  country  has  the  best  prospects  of  any  place  I  know  of. 
There  is  every  desideratum  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  contented  and  prosperous  life." 

He  b  writing  this  in  the  midst  of  all  the  misery  of  surrounding  properties : — **  I 
see  no  reaHin  why  persons  should  not  support  themselves  entirely  upon  the  produce 
of  their  land  here.  Of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  can 
always  be  had.  Flour,  oatmeal,  &c.,  should  all  come  from  off  the  farm.  A  chandler*a 
bill  should  never  be  known,  for  we  have  already. manufactured  more  than  a  winter 
month's  supply  from  the  slender  means  we  had.  In  fact,  I  think  that  rent,  groceries, 
with  some  extras  for  clothing,  &c.,  should  be  the  only  expenditure  of  a  person  in  this 
country,  when  once  properly  settled.  For  the  yearly  sum  of  £5,  enough  fuel  may 
be  obtained,  even  to  superfluity;  and,  as  for  vegetables,  any  plant  that  comes  under 
that  denomination  will  flourish  here  with  ordinary  care.*' 

Now,  contrast  this  man's  management  with. that  of  the  estate  yielding  £10,500, 
and  which,  out  of  £100,000  received,  had  allowed  only  £600  towards  its  permanent 
improvement;  and  then  I  ask  which  is  the  best  means  of  increasing  agricultural 
prosperity?  I  suggested  the  purchase  and  the  management  of  property  to  a  certain 
extent  by  tbe  commission  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Now,  no  man  has  less  confidence 
ttian  I  have  in  the  economy  of  such  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  a  government.  So. 
far  from  advising  this  commission  to  enter*  upon  the  employment  of  unprofitable 
labour,  I  think  it  ought  to  have  for  its  main  object  the  reverting  to  the  principle  of 
tbe  bill  of  1838,  which  makes  the  workhouse  the  sole  test  of  destitution  in  Ireland. 
I  cannot  believe  that  there  can  be  any  other  effectual  test.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
confidence  in  a  labour  rate  or  any  such  projects.  I  certainly  concur  in  the  policy 
of  encouraging  local  improvement  where  there  is  reproductive  labour;  but  I  have 
not  the  least  confidence  in  making  labour  the  test  of  destitution;  and  I  believe  that 
if  all  the  funds  of  Great  Britain  were  applied  to  support  the  destitute  in  Ireland,  at- 
taching labour  as  a  condition  of  relief,  you  wonld  do  the  greatest  mischief  to  Ireland ; 
that  your  test  would  not  be  effective,  but  that  there  would  be  such  an  interference 
with  the  ordinary  labour  market  as  to  involve  all  in  one  common  state  of  destitution. 
But  the  crisis  is  an  extraordinary  one.  If  we  desire  to  take  any  valid  security  against 
the  recurrence  of  similar  misfortunes,  we  must  solve  this  great  problem — by  what 
means  can  we  substitute  for  the  precarious  supply  of  food  on  which  miUions  have 
hitherto  relied,  tbe  means  of  subsistence  more  certain,  more  capable  of  preservation 
from  year  to  ^ear  ?  And,  seeing  what  difficulties  you  have  to  encounter  in  effecting 
the  substitution  of  a  cereal  crop  for  the  potato  crop,  I  should  not  be  adverse  to  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  government  to  shovr  what  might  be  done  by  an  improved 
methoid  of  agriculture.  I  am  told  that  the  lord-lieutenant  has  done  great  good  by 
eocouraging  the  delivery  of  agricultural  lectures.  Why  not  do  this  on  a  greater 
scale?  But  to  revert  to  the  practical  example  of  an  improved  system  of  manage- 
ment. There  are  in  one  union  4.000  able-bodied  paupers  receiving  fipratuitous  sup- 
port. If  I  had  4,000  able-bodied  men  whom  I  must  feed,  and  if  I  could  employ 
them  to  open  a  road  to  an  inaccessible  part  of  the  country,  I  think  it  would  be  better 
than  to  make  them  break  stones,  or  let  them  do  nothing.  I  admit,  moat  distinctly, 
that  there  is  no  test  you  can  rely  upon  except  the  workhouse  test ;  but  I  am  assum- 
iog  that  you  mustf^ive  tem|K>rary  support  to  the  able-bodied ;  and  while  that  absolute- 
necessity  exists,  I  do  not  see  the  objection  to  the  employment  of  those  whom  j^on 
moat  feed  in  reproductive  labour.  Some  gentlemen  ridicule  the  idea  of  managing 
estates  by  a  government  commission.  But  what  did  you  do  in  the  ease  of  the  for- 
feited estates  after  tbe  rebellion  of  1746  ?  You  appointed  a  commission  for  their  man- 
sgement.  It  was  a  verv  cumbrous  commission.  The  members  consisted  of  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  persons  u*om  that  which  I  would  recommend  to  be  employed  for  the^ 
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management  of  estates  in  Ireland.  But  the  principle  of  that  act  waa  a  wise  <ii 
Those  estates  were  subject  to  heavy  encumbrances.  It  was  not  a  case  of  a  sunple  S 
feiture  of  estates,  and  the  Crown  taking  unencumbered  possession.  The  estates  wi 
subject  to  heavy  mortgages  and  other  charges.  The  trustees  were  dinected 
pay  off  the  mortgages  and  the  other  burdens,  and  were  instructed  to  manage  i 
estates  with  a  view  to  their  improvement.  The  act  under  which  this  was  done  b 
95th  of  George  II.,  chap.  41  (1752),  and  is  entitled — ^^  An  act  for  annexiD^  cen 
forfeit«l  estates  to  the  Crown  inalienably,  and  for  making  satisfaction  to  the  lavH 
creditors  thereupon,  and  to  establish  a  method  of  managing  the  same,  and  applyi 
the  rents  and  profits  thereof  to  the  better  civilising  and  improving  the  Uigfalajids< 
Scotland,  and  preventing  disorders  there  for  the  future.'' 

That  act  provided,  first,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  creditors,  so  far  onljr  a 
Talue  of  such  lands.  It  next  empowered  the  commissioners  to  grant  leases, 
where  estates  comprehended  whole  parishes,  to  divide  the  same  into  more  parisbl 
and  grant  competent  provision  to  the  new  ministers.  It  also  authorized  thrt 
to  erect  schools  on  the  said  estates  for  instructing  young  persons  in  readii^  ai 
writing,  and  in  the  several  branches  of  agriculture  and  manufacture,  and  to  sopfij 
schools  with  the  materials  for  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  for  the  raising 
flax.  Now,  why  should  not  schools  be  established  in  the  west  of  Ireland  for  x 
purpose  of  instructing  the  youth  in  ag^culture  P  Why  should  not  encoarageoM 
be  given  to  the  raising  of  fiax  in  Connaught  ?  Why  despair  of  the  ability  of  goTen 
ment,  by  direct  intervention  on  a  limited  scale,  to  set  the  example  of  improvi 
culture,  and  introduce  new  demands  for  labour  ? 

But  there  is  another  question,  quite  separate  from  that  of  the  acquisition  and 
ag^ment  of  property  by  the  commission — ^namely,  this — Can  such  a  commis^oo 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  transfer  of  property  from  one  class  of  proprietors  U 
another  P  I  would  advise  no  rash  proceeding  in  this  respect.     I  see  no  advantage  il 
throwing  into  the  market  an  immense  Quantity  of  property  simultaneously,  ajk 
thus  unduly  depressing  its  value.     I  would,  therefore,  advise  the  recourse  to  no  such 
proceeding.    But  the  question  is,  whether  such  a  commission  might  not  fiu^ilitate  ths 
voluntary  transfer  of  property.     Last  year  you  admitted  the  principle.     You  pass.  ' 
an  act  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  transfer  of  encumbered  estates.     By  thaci 
act  you  gave  power  to  the  owners  of  such  estates  to  sell— you  gave  power  to  a  siogle 
encumbrancer  to  sell,  with  the  consent  of  the  court  of  chancery — -you  admitted  the 
advantage  of  such  a  ^stem  as  I  am  now  advocating;    but  what  I  g^reatly  fear  i«. 
that  the  mechanism  of  your  act  was  so  cumbrous  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  effect 
your  design.    Since  you  have  decided,  then,  upon  the  principle  that  the  retention  of 
many  of  those  estates  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  owners — that  they  are  of  no  advan- 
tage to  the  encumbrancers — that  they  are  a  positive  evil  with  respect  to  the  solvent 
proprietors  in  their  neighbourhood — that  they  are  eminently  prejudical  to  the  public 
interest — what  I  now  recommend  you  to  consider  is,  whether  you  ought  not  still 
further  to  facilitate  the  voluntary  transfer  of  encumbered  estates.    I  am  eonyinced 
that  if  you  rely  upon  the  cumbrous  process  of  the  court  of  chancery,  von  will  not 
give  efieet  to  your  own  design.    I  know  that  I  am  rendering  myself  liable  to  the 
charge  of  disregarding  the  established  rights  of  property.     I  know  that  it  may  be 
said  that  unprofessional  men,  in  their  attempts  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the 
introduction  of  new  capital,  are  apt  to  overlook  the  rightful  chums  of  vested  inter- 
ests.   But  I  confine  myself  within  the  limits  sanctioned  by  the  highest  equity  lawyers. 
I  am  speaking  now,  not  of  details,  but  of  the  principle.     It  was  said  by  the  present 
lord  chancellor  (Lord  Cottenham) — and  no  judge  that  ever  sat  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery is  of  higher  authority  in  matters  relating  to  the  principles  of  equity — it  was 
said  by  the  lord  chancellor,  with  respect  to  the  principle  of  facilitating  the  transff  r 
of  Irish  estates— ^^  Unfortunately  for  Ireland,  the  landed  property  there,  to  a  Urge 
extent,  was  in  a  situation  not  only  detrimental  to  those  who  had  an  interest  in  the 
land,  but  also  most  injurious  to  the  community  at  large.     A  very  large  portion  of  it 
was  heavily  encumbered  by  mortgages,  charges,  and  other  interests;  so  that  the 
ostensible  owner  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  estate  in  the  land  at  alL    When  a 
man  was  really  the  owner  of  an  estate,  he  had  both  the  means  and  the  motive  for 
improving  it ;   but  it  was  impossible  for  a  landlord  whose  income  arising  from  his 
landed  estate  was  intercepted  by  mortgages  and  other  chai^gea,  to  dischai^  tboM 
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»s    -vrliicb  a  landlord  should  dtschai^.    This  was  a  most  infamous  state  of 

[iot.li«r  lord-chancellor — an  Irish  lord-chancellor  (Lord  Campbell) — speaking  of 
eoure  of  Irish  property  said — *'  Titles  in  Ireland  were  in  a  most  deplorable  con- 
n.  In  Ireland  the  roisters  were  exceedingly  bad;  and  instead  of  clearing  up 
i^  and  making  them  more  certain,  often  involved  them  in  inextricable  confusion. 
>rd  Ljangdale,  master  of  the  rolls,  said — "  The  interference  in  such  a  case  as 
present  is  of  the  same  sort  and  character  as  all  the  other  legislative  interferences 
I  priwale  property  for  public  purposes;  and  because  this  interference  is  intended 
ecu  re  the  payment  of  debts,  or  the  performance  of  private  obligation,  which 
Id  not  otherwise  be  perfurmed,  it  is  not  more,  but  somewhat  less,  objectionable, 
I  tHe  interference  with  private  property  and  contract  which  is  authorised  by  acts 
raii'ways,  docks,  or  other  public  works." 

iow<»  the  principle  which  those  high  leg^al  authorities  contend  for  is,  that  you  may 
lout  violation  of  equity,  require  that  property,  useless  to  its  nominal  proprietor, 
1  be  transferred  to  those  who  can"  discharge  the  obliffations  which  the  possession 
•roperty  implies.  You  attempted  to  facilitate  the  ssue  of  encumbered  estates  in 
and,  as  I  have  said,  last  session ;    but  I  very  much  fear  that  the  bill  then  passed 

not  be  effectual ;  and  my  fears  are  confirmed  by  what  was  stated  at  the  time 
the  master  of  the  rolls,  who  thus  prophesied  with  respect  to  the  bill: — "  I  enter- 
i  considerable  doubt  whether  the  cautious  provisions  provided  by  the  Commons  to 
vent  sales  for  less  than  their  value,  are  not  only  more  than  are  necessary  to  effect 
ir  obfect,  but  so  stringent  as  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  additional  process 
ich  the  amendments  are  intended  to 'provide.  Considering  the  caveats,  the 
aees  (sometimes  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  serve),  the  valuations,  the  five^ears 
elapse  before  a  perfect  and  unimpeachable  title  can  be  obtained,  the  liabilities  as 

breaches  of  trust,  and  the  powers  given  to  redeem,  it  is  manifest  that  the  obstacles 
sales  ander  thew  provisions  are  very  great.  Perhaps  they  may,  in  their  applica- 
D,  be  found  so  great — in  many  cases  where  there  is  considerable  complication — as 
make  the  additional  process  impracticable,  and  to  leave  to  him  who  desires  to  have 
t  benefit  of  the  act  that  particular  mode  of  obtaining  it  which  was  at  first  provided 

yolir  lordships.*' 

What  is  that  benefit?  Alas,  to  go  into  the  court  of  ehancenr  I  Yon  substituted 
principle  which  you  thought  more  simple,  but  which  Lord  Langdale  prophesied 
mid  be  so  cumbrous  that  it  would  not  work,  and  would  drive  the  unfortunate  persons 
ho  desired  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  act  to  the  mode  originally  contemplated  for 
curing  it — a  suit  in  chancery.  Well,  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak  irreverentlv  of  that 
iiefit.  I  would  not  say  a  word  inconsistent  with  respect  for  the  court  of  chancery; 
U  when  the  master  of  the  rolls  says  that  he  fears  tlie  new  process  will  be  ineffcc- 
lal,  and  that  parties  must  itt  the  end  resort  to  the  benefit  originally  contemplated, 
may  be  allowed  at  least  to  refer  to  the  present  lord-chancellor  for  an  account 
f  the  benefit  which  is  likely  to  be  derived  from  resort  to  the  court  over  which  he 
resides.  This,  then,  is  the  lord-chancellor*s  account  of  it : — *'  He  had  been  himself 
^miliar  with  th6  practice  of  the  court  of  chancery  for  many  years  past,  and  he  well 
new  the  great  benefits  which  it  conferred  upon  the  public ;  but  at  the  same  time 
e  would  ovm  that  he  would  not  willingly  enter  that  court  as  a  suitor,  nor  would  he 
d^ise  any  of  his  friends  to  do  so,  if  they  could,  with  propriety,  keep  out  of  it.** 

The  lord-chancellor,  it  appears,  is  quite  willing  to  enter  the  court  of  chancery  as 
»n] -chancellor ;  he  is  quite  aware  of  the  inestimable  benefit  which  the  court  confers 
ipon  the  public;  but  it  is  his  settled  resolution  never,  if  he  can  help  it,  to  enter  the 
x>urt  as  a  suitor — it  is  his  earnest  advice  to  his  bosom  friends  to  keep  out  of  the 
:oart,  if  they  have  any  decent  pretext  for  doing  so. 

I  was  afraid  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Napier),  with  his  legal 
iciiteness,  was  going  to  throw  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  my  proposed  facilities 
^or  the  transfer  of  land.  .  But  I  was  happy  to  find  that  he  spoke  like  a  statesman 
nilher  than  a  lawyer,  and  admitted  that  great  benefit  would  accrue  from  increased 
fieilities  for  such  transfer.  I  know  it  ivould  be  easy  for  any  lawyer  to  get  up  and 
^onstrate  the  impossibility,  according  to  the  established  rules  of  proceeding,  to 
^ord  any  relief.  I  could  not  stand  before  them  for  a  single  instant  on  the  ground  of 
precedent  of  equity  practiee.  But  if  you  admit  the  principle  that  it  would  be  for  the 
209-voL.  IV. 
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benefit  of  all  parties  that  there  shotili  be  some  aimple  procesn  of  fkctlitatiog  the 
transfer  of  estates  in  a  hopeless  state  of  encumbrance,  why  be  deterred  bj  legal  diffi- 
cullie:!  and  the  chicaneries  of  a  court  of  chancery  fn>m  effecting  this  great  object  ? 
In  the  case  of  the  land  improvement  act,  you  were  not  afraid  of  the  court  of  chsn- 
eery.  That  is  one  of  the  best  and  simplest  acts  I  ever  read.  I  am  only  astonished 
how  it  ever  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords^I  mean,  that  fatal  objections  were 
not  urged  to  the  summary  process  which  it  provides.  By  that  act  (the  10th  and  1 1th 
of  Victoria,  c.  32)  the  treasury  was  enabled  to  advance  money  for  the  improvemeai 
of  an  estate,  and  to  fix  a  rent-Hsharge  upon  the  estate  for  the  repayment  of  thie 
same.  If  such  rent-charge  were  in  arrear  for  the  space  of  two  years,  the  paymaster 
of  civil  services  might  apply  for  &n  order  for  the  sale  of  all  or  a  competent  part  of 
the  lands  so  charged ;  and  the  court  of  chancery  was  authorised  to  direct  the  pay- 
master of  civil  services,  without  any  further  process,  writ,  or  other  proceeding,  to 
raise  by  sale  the  amount  of  rent-charge  due  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  to  pay  the  sur- 
plus to  the  owner,  or  to  the  accountant-general  to  the  court  of  chancery,  for  the 
benefit  of  parties  interested.  It  was  provided  that  the  purchaser  should  not  be 
bound  to  see  to  the  application  of  the  money ;  and  that  any  conveyance  esecoted 
by  the  paymaster  should  be  binding  and  conclusive,  and  convey  all  estate,  right, 
and  title.  That  is  the  way  to  solve  a  difficulty,  when  you  have  made  np  yoar  mind 
to  solve  it.  Why  can't  you  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  arrears  of  poor-rate?  The 
noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell)  seems  inclined  to  propose  that  the  arrears  of 

r)or-rate  on  defaulting  estates  should  be  remitted.  I  hope  he  will  not  remit  them, 
do  not  see,  if  there  have  been  arrears  for  the  poor-rate  for  a  certain  time  npon  the 
estate,  why  the  estate  should  not  be  liable  to  those  arrears — why  power  should  o«>t 
be  given  to  commissioners  to  sell  such  portion  of  the  estate  as  would  cover  the 
arrears,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  purchaser  a  clear  simple  title  against 
all  the  world.  By  the  present  law  the  poor-rate  is  a  prior  lien  on  the  land, 
and  consequently  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  require  that  the  arrears  of  the 
rate  shall  not  be  permitted  to  accumulate  indefinitely,  but  shall  be  provided  for  by 
the  sale  of  a  competent  portion  of  the  land  on  the  estate.  If  you  consent  to  take  the 
course  which  I  earnestly  recommend — ^if  you  invite  new  capitalists  to  undertake  the 
cultivation  of  the  land — do  not  permit  the  transfer  of  estates  from  one  insolvent  pro- 
prietor to  another :  if  you  do  you  will  do  no  good  ;  but  enable  small  proprietors  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Lancashire  man  I  mentioned — ^to  cultivate  their  own  vege- 
tables— to  live  upon  the  produce  of  their  farms,  and  to  write  home  to  their  frieodi 
that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  has  better  prospects  than  Connaaght  I 
cannot  doubt  that  such  a  commission  as  I  suggest  would  facilitate  the  amicable  trans- 
fer of  land — would  bring  parties  together,  and  convince  the  present  owners  and  cre- 
ditors that  there  was  no  advantage  to  them  in  maintaining  the  present  state  of  things. 
I  believe  that  those  who  have  lands  to  dispose  of  would  find  not  only  indiTidiials,  but 
c  ^mpanies,  in  this  metropolis,  disposed  to  follow  the  example  of  the  great  eompaoies 
of  London  in  the  time  of  James  I.^^isposed  to  do  so  not  merely  from  the  hM(« 
of  gain,  but  from  the  desire  to  co-operate  in  the  improvement  of  Ireland.  But  cne 
thing  is  essential — a  clear  indisputable  title  to  the  property.  These  are  my  sug- 
gestions— to  seek  the  relief  of  the  present  distress  by  encouraging  draining  anl 
improvement  of  the  land,  by  opening  up  roads  through  inaccessible  districts — ty 
erecting  piers  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fisheries — by  promoting  emigratii'O, 
without  interfering  with  voluntary  emigration — above  all,  by  facilitating  the  transfer 
of  property  from  insolvent  to  solvent  proprietors,  and  by  abandoning  the  present 
injurious  system  of  giving  gratuitous  relief,  whether  in  exchange  for  kboar  or  out 
and  reverting  gradually  to  the  wiser  principle  of  the  act  of  1838,  of  apiplving  the 
only  effectual  teH— the  workhouse  test — as  a  proof  of  destitution.  I  nake  these 
suggestions,  particularly  as  regards  the  transfer  of  property,  with  the  utmost  hesita* 
tion — being  an  unprofessional  man.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  neoessitv  ei  i 
remedy,  and  of  the  difiicnity  of  providing  it;  but^  if  you  are  as  copvinocd  of  the  evil 
as  I  am,  then,  I  trust,  that  you,  who  have  the  command  of  the  best  adviee.  will  not 
be  deterred  from  applying  a  remedy  by  any  legal  technical  difficulties.  I  at  oiirr 
say  tliat,  rather  than  the  present  state  of  things  should  continue,  I  would  see  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  chancery  ousted  altogether.  In  many  preeeding  caaei* 
when  great  difficulties  were  to  be  solved,  when  there  was  an  urgent  neensKy  for 
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despatch,  j<m  bave  appointed  a  special  tribunal  of  men  of  high  legal  authority  to 
decide  according  to  the  principles  of  equity,  without  being  trammelled  by  technical 
rales  and  precedents.  I  trust  we  shall  be  aided  by  such  men  as  the  boa.  and  learned 
gentleman,  the  member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Napier),  and  the  hon. 
ajod  learned  member  for  Newark  (Mr.  Stuart),  who  foresaw  the  difficulties  of  the 
bill  of  last  session.  I  trust  thev  would  aid  us  in  reconciling  a  summary  mode  of 
proceeding  with  the  principles  of  equity. 

Reject  thb  proposal  if  you  will,  but  propose  some  other.  If  you  eon  propose  a 
better,  there  is  no  man  in  this  House  who  would  give  it  a  more  cordial  support  than 
I  shall.  I  make  this  proposal  without  adventitious  party  aid.  I  know  not  who 
agrees  vri th  or  who  differs  from  me.  I  make  it  solely  under  the  influence  of  sym- 
pathy for  an  unfortunate  country,  and  with  the  conviction  that  some  decisive 
measure  b  necessary  for  the  relief,  not  only  of  Ireland,  but  of  this  country.  Let  ua 
remember  that  it  is  impos^ble  to  free  ourselves  from  the  connection  with  Ireland. 
I  have  mentioned  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  military  force  of  nearly  50,000  men. 
I  have  mentioned  the  miserable  condition  of  Ireland,  as  shown  by  the  events  of  the 
last  Tipperary  assizes.  Only  think  in  what  manner  the  destitute  of  Ireland  affect 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  here  by  that  immigration  into  this  country, 
which  you  can  neither  prevent  nor  control.  There  may  be  difficulties  with  respect 
to  emigration  to  other  countries,  but  just  consider  how  the  labouring  poor  here  are 
affected  by  the  sweepings  of  Irdand  being  poured  into  this  country.  If  you  could 
direct  a  useful  emigration  to  other  countries,  it  would  immediately  benefit  not  only 
Ireland  but  England  and  Scotland  also.  Such  an  incursion  of  poverty  into  thu 
country  has  a  tendeocy  to  reduce  your  population  to  a  condition  not  much  superior 
to  that  of  those  who  are  so  added  to  its  numbers.  Recollect  the  position  of  that  part 
of  the  empire  to  which  I  refer.  I  speak  of  its  geographical  position.  Recollect  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  the  source  of  your  strength,  it  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  the  source  of  great  peril  and  weakness,  in  the  event  of  war,  and  the  hostile 
combinations  of  powerful  states  against  this  country.  That  great  man  to  whose 
authority  I  referred,  who  offered  his  advice  to  James  I.,  with  respect  to  the  planta- 
tion of  Ulster,  thus  speaks  of  the  effects  which  be  anticipated  from  that  measure : — 
*'  The  third  consequence  is  the  gpreat  safety  that  is  likely  to  grow  to  your  Miyesty*B 
estate  in  general  by  tills  act ;  a  discomfiting  all  hostile  attempts  of  foreigners — ^which 
the  weakness  of  that  kingdom  hath  heretofore  invited.*' 

It  is  now  above  250  years  since  that  observation  was  made.  The  population  of 
those  great  provinces,  Munster  and  Connaught,  now  consists  of  4,000,000  of  people. 
Of  those,  95  parti  out  of  the  100  are  Roman  Catholic.  Loyal  subjects,  I  think,  they 
have  proved  themselves,  during  the  temptations  to  rebellion  which  were  held  out  to 
them  by  men  of  .property  and  influence,  during  a  period  when  the  severest  distress 
at  home  was  combined  with  universal  excitement  and  successful  revolt  in  many 
foreigra  countries.  Still  between  you  and  them  there  exist  no  ^^reat  natural  sym- 
pathies: that  connecting  link  which  was  supplied  by  the  possession  of  property  in 
the  bands  of  great  landed  proprietors,  is  greatly  weakened  b^  the  desolation  which 
now  prevails,  by  the  condition  of  these  landed  proprietors,  m  consequence  of  the 
operation  of  the  poor-law  and  of  four  successive  years  of  famine.  Lord  Bacon, 
speaking  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  observed,  that  the  weakness  of  that  kingdom  has 
hitherto  invited  the  hostile  attempts  of  foreigners.  We  have  had  the  happiness  to 
be  exempted  from  the  miseries  which  other  countries  of  Europe  had  undei^^e  from 
actual  invasion.  But  recollect  that  during  the  last  century,  on  three  different  occa- 
sions, since  the  year  1759,  the  attempts  of  France  have  been  directed  towards  that 
very  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  social  improvement  of  which  I  am  attaching 
so  much  importance.  In  1759,  an  invasion  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  by  a  very 
formidable  armament,  was  only  defeated  by  the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  M.  de  Conflans,  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke.  In  1796,  a  great  effort 
was  made  by  France  to  invade  that  part  of  Ireland  in  which  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tressed unions  is  situated.  The  descent  on  Bantry  Bay  was  defeated  by  storms  which 
dispersed  the  fleet  of  France.  Again,  in  179if,  on  the  shores  of  another  of  those 
nnioDS  a  landing  was  eflSscted.  The  first  town  seized  by  the  French  after  landing 
in  the  bay  of  Killala  was  the  town  of  Ballina.  The  small  force  which  then  landed, 
coosisttng  of  not  more  than  1,100  men,  maintained  their  positioa  in  Inland  for 
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seYeoteen  days ;  and  the  town  was  in  the  possession  of  the  French  and  rebel  (mttft  (or 
thirty- two  days  before  they  were  finally  expelled.  I  mention  these  facts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reminding  you  that  peaoe  may  not  always  be  preserved ;  that  yoa  may  have 
formidable  combinations  directed  against  you.  We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves 
— experience  shows  us — that  this  west  coast  of  Ireland  is  the  weak  part  of  ourempirs. 
If  we  can  by  any  decisive  measures  promote  the  happiness,  contentment,  and  wel- 
fare  of  its  inhabitants,  we  shall  not  only  be  promoting  the  internal  peace,  and 
advancing  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  but,  as  Lord  Bacon  said,  we  shall  be  takiag 
security  that  the  weakness  of  that  kingdom  shall  not,  as  heretofore,  invite  &  foreign 
enemy  to  invasion.  It  was  observed,  by  that  same  great  authority,  still  speaking  of 
the  social  condition  of  Ireland — **  And  in  the  natuniil  body  of  num,  if  tberv  be  anj 
weak  or  affected  part,  it  is  enough  to  draw  rheums  or  malign  humours  into  it,  to  tlie 
interruption  of  the  health  of  the  whole  body." 

If  those  "malign  humours"  and  "rheums,"  to  quote  thatbmphatic  language,  do  con- 
tinue, it  will  be  to  the  interruption  of  the  health  not  only  of  Ireland  but  of  the  whole 
United  Kingdom.  In  evils  which  afflict  the  natural  body,  there  may  be  the  means  of 
relief  by  violent  remedies.  If  an  unprofitable  member  offend  you,  you  must  cut  it 
off  and  cast  it  from  you.  If  a  tree  be  unfruitful,  and  cumbereth  the  ground,  yoa 
may  cut  it  down.  You  have  no  such  remedy  for  the  evils  that  afflict  the  social  ^stem. 
You  must  cure  the  diseased  part,  or  bear  with  it — though  its  evil  influeooe  shonM 
affect  your  vital  energies.  You  have  no  such  remedy  as  excision — no  power  to  cot 
off  and  cast  from  you  the  offending  member  of  the  social  body.  It  is  in  the  growing 
conviction  that  its  weakness  will  be  our  weakness,  its  disease  our  disease,  that  I  see 
the  faint  hope  of  a  decisive  remedy.  It  has  pleased  God  to  afflict  us  with  a  great 
calamity — which  may,  perliaps,  be  improved  into  a  blessing,  if  it  awakens  us  to  a  doe 
sense  of  the  danger  which  threatens  us :  without  this  warning,  we  might  have  gone 
on  from  year  to  year,  with  little  thought  of  the  future;  still  trusting  to  one  pre- 
carious root  for  the  subsistence  of  millions — those  millions  badly  and  inraffieiently 
fed  iu  the  years  of  abundance,  and  doomed  to  starvation  in  the  years  of  dearth.  Let 
us  now  profit  by  this  solemn  warning — let  us  deeply  consider  whether  ^^  out  of  f  bts 
nettle,  danger,  we  may  not  pluck  the  flower,  safety" — ^and  convert  a  g^erooa  afflic- 
tion into  a  means  of  future  improvement  and  a  source  of  future  security. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were:  Ayes,  193;  Noes,  138;  minority  65.  BiOraad 
a  second  time,  and  committed  for  Thursday,  April  19. 
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July  6,  1849. 

In  the  adjourned  debate  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  motion—'*  That  this  Uouse  do  revive 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  consideratioo  the  state  of 
the  nation," — 

Sib  Robbbt  Pbbi.  said :  Sir,  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  at  any  length,  if  indeed  at 
all,  into  those  considerations  of  a  purely  political  character,  which  are  naturmlijr 
raised  by  the  question  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  member  for  Bucktngbaioshire. 
It  would  be  totally  out  of  my  power  to  do  justice  to  those  considerations  during  the 
period  for  which  I  could  fairiy  expect  that  the  House  would  lend  me  its  atteotioD. 
To  discuss  the  question  of  Irdand—the  colonial  policy — the  foreign  poHcy  of  tbb 
country,  in  one  speech,  must,  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  do  justice  to  thoee  varioas 
topics  absorb  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  House,  that  little  would  be  left  for  the 
discussion  of  that  which  I  consider  to  be  the  main  point  at  issue  this  ni^^t,  nameljr, 
shall  we  displace  the  government,  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  ecNBmercial 
policy  on  which  it  has  acted  ? 

Since  the  accession  of  the  present  ministry  to  power,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  dotv 
to  give  to  the  great  minority  of  the  measures  they  have  introdueed  ageoeral  snpport. 
I  have  thought  it  but  just  to  make  allowance  for  the  great  difficulties  with  which 
thiy  have  had  to  contend — commercial  discredit  and  distress-^faffline  in  Irciand— 
the  greatest  moral  and  social  revolution,  by  which  the  internal  tranqnilii^  of  natkms 
or  the  peaoe  of  Europe  was  ever  disturbed.    I  have  thought  that  it  was  for  the  palK 
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lie  interest,  that  the  energy  and  power  of  the  executive  government  of  this  coaotry, 
during  such  a  crisis  of  combined  dangers,  should  not  be  impaired  by  factious  or 
captious  opposition.  At  the  same  time,  Sir,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  all  I  mean  to  imply  by  the  vote  I  shall  give  to-night  is  this— that  I  cordially 
approve  of  the  general  principles  of  commercial  policy  by  which  her  Mm'esty*a 
government  have  been  guided,  and  that  I  will  not  consent  to  a  motion,  the  main  ob- 
ject of  which  avowedly  is,  to  censure  them  for  their  adherence  to  those  principles, 
aod  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  that  policy  some  other  economic  svstem. 

The  course  I  propose  to  pursue,  with  the  permission  of  the  Ilouse,  is  this — to 
examine  the  grouuds  upon  which  the  hon.  member  for  Buckinghamshire  has  im- 
peached the  commercial  policy  which  has  been  acted  upon  for  some  years.  I  shall 
then  proceed  to  consider  whether  or  no  that  new  principle  of  economic  policy  which 
he  proposes  to  substitute  in  its  place,  has  any  foundation  in  reason  or  experience, 
and  whether  the  adoption  of  it  would  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this 
country. 

In  examiaing  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  member  for  Buckinghamshire,  I  shall 
take  that  course  which  appears  to  me  by  far  the  most  likely  to  conduce  to  the  as- 
certaining of  truth — namely,  to  state  each  argument  separately,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
in  the  words  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  and  then  to  give  ttie  answer  to  such  argu- 
ment.  And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  that  were  the  course  generally  pursued 
io  this  House  in  the  conduct  of  discussions  like  these,  substituting  the  plain  simple 
test  of  argument  for  vague  declamation,  it  would  conduce  to  the  full  elucidation  of 
the  matters  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

Sir,  I  understood  the  hon.  member  for  Buckinghamshire  to  impeach  the  commer- 
cial policy  which  has  been  acted  upon  for  some  time  past,  and  to  attribute  to  that 
policy  a  great  part  of  the  suffering  under  which  it  is  admitted,  that  some  interests  in 
this  country,  or  in  portions  of  this  country,  are  now  labouring.  But  I  was  struck, 
I  confess,  by  an  admission  of  the  hon.  gentleman  at  the  commencement  of  his  speech. 
I  willingly  pay  to  him  the  acknowledgments  which  are  justly  due  for  that  admission. 
He  was  describing  the  state  of  this  country  when  the  noble  lord  succeeded  to  power, 
and  he  made  this  admission  with  respect  to  its  condition,  aod  the  moral  influence  of 
that  government,  which  was  in  power  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1846.  Ho 
said,  that  Europe  generally  was  enjoying  profound  tranquillity ;  that  there  was  great 
confidence  reposed  by  foreign  powers  in  her  Majesty^s  ministers ;  that  if  misunder- 
standings arose,  there  was  a  ready  reference  to  the  authority  of  the  British  government, 
and  a  willing  acquiescence  in  the  advice  which  it  offered  for  the  adjustment  of  those 
misunderstandings.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  moreover,  tliat  Ireland  was  in  a  state 
of  comparative  prosperity,  and  that  the  agricultural  interest  was  contented,  and 
looking  forward  with  hope  to  the  future.  He  said,  also,  that  the  greatest  export 
trade  tnat  this  country  had  ever  carried  on  was  carried  on  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1845,  and  that  her  Majesty^s  present  government,  on  succeeding  to  power,  found  a 
surplus  of  some  J2, 000,000  or  ;£3,000,000  in  the  exchequer.  Well,  if  that  was  the 
state  of  this  country ;  if  all  interests  were  so  prosperous ;  but,  above  all,  if  such  was 
the  condition  of  our  finances,  and  of  our  export  trade,  I  ask  this  question — What  had 
been  the  principles  of  financial  and  commercial  policy  adopted  for  some  yean  pre- 
viously to  that  time  ? 

I  find  that,  in  the  year  1841,  there  was  a  deficit  of  income  of  about  £2,500,000. 
I  find  that  in  the  preceding  year,  1840,  ^ou  had  adopted  the  system  of  imposing 
additional  duties  upon  imports;  you  had  imposed  five  per  cent,  in  addition  to  all  the 
then  existing  duties,  upon  the  import  of  raw  material,  upon  articles  of  food,  upon 
every  thing  that  constituted  the  import  trade  of  the  country.  That  addition,  so 
placed  upon  imports,  had  produced  no  corresponding  augmentation  of  the  revenue, 
but  directly  the  reverse.  In  the  case  of  additions  to  the  assessed  taxes — of  additions 
to  direct  taxation — the  anticipations  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  been 
realised ;  while  in  the  instance  of  additions  to  customs  duties  upon  imports,  his 
anticipations  had  been  wholly  disappointed.  The  five  per  cent,  of  nominal  addition 
to  import  duties,  had  produced  no  five  per  cent,  of  additional  revenue.  In  1842, 
you  adopted  a  different  principle.  You  imposed  an  income-tax,  and  you  reduced 
taxation  upon  all  the  great  articles  of  subsistence.  You  reduced  taxation  upon  raw 
materials  of  your  manufactures,  and  upon  the  food  of  the  people.    In  1842,  you 
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fouod  prohibition  upon  the  import  of  every  animal  which  constitates  food.  Yon 
found  prohibition  upon  meat,  liigh  protection  upon  corn,  heavj  duties  upon  many 
articles  constituting  the  raw  material  on  which  labour  could  be  employed.  Tou 
adopted  a  different  system.  You  imposed  an  income-tax,  by  which  £5,000,000  was 
raised.  You  removed  the  prohibitions  upon  the  import  of  animals  and  meat — jon 
reduced  the  duties  upon  every  article  which  enters  into  the  subsistence  of  the  pcopfe 
— you  greatly  reduced  the  protective  duties  upon  corn — yon  reduced  the  duties  upon 
555  articles  of  import  from  abroad.  The  result  was  that  condition  of  public  a&in 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  represented  to  have  been  the  happy  lot  of  this  country 
in  1846.  Observe,  agriculturists  looking  forward  with  hope,  Ireland  in  a  state  of 
comnarative  prosperity,  the  greatest  export  trade  that  was  ever  known ;  all  this  wa.s 
I  will  not  say  the  result  of,  but  at  least  coincident  with,  the  reformation  of  your 
financial  and  oommcrcial  system. 

But  then,  says  the  hon.  gentleman — '*  In  1846,  you  adopted  a  totally  new  principle, 
and  from  the  introduction  of  that  new  principle  have  resulted  the  evu  conseqaeoces 
which  we  now  deplore." 

Now,  my  answer  upon  that  point  is  this— In  1846,  we  adopted  no  new  commercial 
principle;  we  merely  carried  further  the  commercial  principle  which  had  been 
adopted  and  acted  upon  in  1842,  and  in  successive  years.  [Marks  of  dissent.]  It 
is  more  respectful  to  the  hon.  member  for  Buckinghamshire  to  submit  his  ai^guments 
and  doctrines  to  the  test  of  reason,  than  to  adopt  any  other  course ;  and  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  conduct  the  argument  precisely  in  the  manner  in  which  I  should  conduct  i 
purely  scientific  controversy  into  which  party  feeling  did  not  enter.  But  I  adhere 
to  my  statement,  that  in  1846  no  new  principle  was  introduced ;  and  I  give  the  boo. 
gentleman  the  fullest  opporttmity  of  answering  my  arguments.  What  oew  prin- 
ciple was  introduced  in  1846,  that  had  not  been  sanctioned  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  commencement  of  1842  and  the  close  of  1845?  Before  the  end  of  1845, 
the  duties  upon  cotton  and  upon  sheep*8  wool  had  been  repealed.  In  1842,  the 
reduction  of  duties  upon  articles  of  import,  amounted  to  £1,092,000;  in  1S43,  to 
£411,000;  in  1844,  to  £458,000;  and  in  1845,  to  £4,511.000;  the  total  amount  of 
this  reduction  of  taxation  to  the  end  of  1845  being  £6,582,000,  without  any  equi* 
valent  concessions  by  foreign  countries.  The  articles  upon  which  that  reduction 
mainly  took  place,  were  either  raw  materials,  articles  of  food,  or  articles  of  general 
consumption,  like  coffee  and  sugar.  What  new  principle  of  commercial  legislation, 
then,  was  introduced  in  1846?  The  amount  of  duties  retnitted  in  1846,  wa^ 
£1,151,000,  the  amount  remitted  in  the  four  preceding  years  having  been 
£6,582,000.  The  articles  which  in  1846  were  selected  for  reduced  taxation  wctv 
these — tallow,  timber  (being  an  additional  reduction  thereon),  brandy,  soap,  linseed 
cake,  rape  cake,  and  many  other  articles,  the  introduction  of  which  is  important  to 
the  agricultural  interest.  There  was,  indeed,  provision  made  for  the  ultimate 
repeal  of  the  corn-law ;  but  that  is  the  single  instance  in  respect  to  which  you  caa 
justly  contend  that  any  principle  of  legislation  was  adopted  in  1846  which  had  not 
previously  been  acted  upon  in  1842,  1843,  1844,  and  1845.  And  now  observe,  with 
respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  corn-law :  that  repeal,  so  far  as  the  act  of  1846  w«« 
concerned,  did  not  take  place  until  the  1st  of  February,  1849.  It  was  from  shetr 
necessity  that  in  1847  you  suspended  the  duties.  The  hon.  member  for  I>orsetshire 
seconded  the  motion  for  their  suspension.  But  during  nearly  the  whole  of  1S4S. 
you  levied  a  duty  of  Ss,  or  lOs.  on  foreign  corn,  and,  consequently,  if  there  ha^e 
ensued  any  evil  effects  from  the  repeal  of  the  corn-law,  you  cannot  date  tbem  from 
an  earlier  period  than  the  1st  of  February,  1849.  Protection,  excepting  for  the  in- 
terval for  which  you  voluntarily  abandoned  it  from  the  fear  of  scarcity,  lasted  op  to 
the  1st  of  February,  1849. 

Still  there  are  many  who  maintain  that  it  is  the  new  tariff  which  has  caused  the 
commercial  depression,  and  that  the  principles  of  free  trade,  adopted  in  1846  scd 
the  preceding  years,  have  created  or  aggravated  the  distress  under  which  th^ 
country  is  suffering.  Now,  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  the  principles  embodW 
in  that  tariff,  have  not  caused  any  one  of  the  evils  which  have  been  endured :  bat 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  principles  involved  in  that  tariff  have  greatly  mitigateJ 
those  evils.  Let  us  analyse  this  tariff.  I  challenge  you  to  show  me  in  what  parti- 
ctilar  it  is  possible  that  free  trade  can  have  caused  the  distress  of  the  countrv.    h^ 
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us  comptre  the  official  value  of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  in  1848,  with  the  same 
value  in  1846.  In  the  latter  year,  the  official  value  of  the  imports  was  ;£7d,000,000 ; 
the  official  value  in  1848  was  £89,000,000.  Some  contend^  that  it  is  the  amount 
of  imports,  there  being,  according  to  them,  no  corresponding  amount  of  exports, 
which  has  caused  the  depression  of  industry  in  this  country.  Let  us,  then, 
analyse  these  imports,  and  consider  the  several  articles  of  import  of  which  this 
tariff  consists.  I  divide  it  into  tliree  g^reat  branches.  First,  I  take  the  articles  of 
consumption — the  food,  the  luxuries — the  articles  which  the  people  eat  and  drink ;  I 
next  take  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture ;  and,  lastly,  the  foreign  manufactured 
goods.  It  is  contended,  that  the  amount  of  these  manufactured  goods,  which  under 
the  operation  of  free  trade  have  been  imported  into  this  country,  has  interfered  with 
domestic  indnstry,  and  caused  many  laborious  and  industrious  persons  to  lose  their 
means  of  employment.  Let  us  divide  the  imports  of  1848,  amounting  in  value  to 
^89,(XX),000,  into  the  three  heads  I  iiave  referred  to — namely,  articles  of  consump- 
tion, raw  materials,  and  manufactured  goods.  The  amount  in  official  value  of 
the  articles  of  consumption  imported,  was  not  less  than  ;£d2,500,000.  Will  any 
man  tell  me  that  he  grudges  the  import  of  one  single  pound  weight  of  those  articles 
of  consumption  f  What  has  become  of  them  P  They  have  been  imported,  they  have 
been  paid  for,  and  they  have  been  eaten.  Can  you  deny  any  one  of  these  three 
propositions,  that  the  articles  in  question  have  been  imported,  paid  for,  and  con- 
sumed ?  And  how  paid  for  ?  I  suppose  I  shall  be  told,  they  have  been  paid  for  by 
the  tmosmission  of  gold.  It  had  beien  argued  that  if  you  i)ermit  these  free  imports, 
the  foreigner  will  not  take  our  manufactured  goods  in  return,  but  will  insist  on  pay-* 
ment  in  gold ;  that  consequently  the  currency  will  be  disturbed,  and  the  reserve  in 
the  bank  will  be  exhausted.  There  will  be  imports,  it  is  true ;  but  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  extravagant  imports,  a  constant  exportation  of  gold  to  pay  for  them^ 
and  a  corresponding  appreciation  of  the  currency.  If  this  be  so,  how  happens  it 
that,  concurrently  with  the  great  increase  of  imports,  there  has  been,  at  the  same 
time,  no  diminution  of  gold  P  nay,  that  there  has  been,  in  consequence  of  the  state 
of  these  exchanges,  an  accumulation,  an  increase  of  gold  P  In  the  autumn  of  1847,  * 
the  bank  had  a  reserve  of  not  less  than  ten  millions  of  gold.  The  official  value  of  your 
imports  increased  from  seventy-eight  millions  in  1846,  to  eighty- nine  mOlions  in 
184B,  and  yet  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  bank  has  not  been  diminished ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  increased  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions.  So  much  for  the  threatened  exhaustion 
of  your  gold. 

But  what  has  become  of  the  imported  articles  of  consumption  P  Who  have  con- 
sumed this  ^£32,500,000  worth  of  eatable  and  drinkable  materials  P  Has  any  one 
had  too  mucli  P  Has  there  been  any  case  of  surfeit  P  Is  the  cholera  attributable  to. 
that  consumption,  or  has  any  other  disease  or  suffering  been  entailed  in  consequence 
of  this  import  of  food  P  I  believe  not ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  whole  of  these 
imports  and  the  consumption  of  them  have  contributed  to  the  material  comfort  of  the 
people,  and  that  it  would  have  been  a  public  misfortune  if  this  amount  of  jS32,000,000 
of  imports  had  been  by  any  process  reduced  to  £22,000,000  or  £25,000,000,  or  any 
smaller  sum.  I  believe  that  the  import  of  these  commodities,  being  articles  of  sub- 
sistence, has  not  only  contributed  directly  to  the  material  comfort  of  those  who  eon- 
sumed  them,  but  has  also  encourage  their  labour,  because  they  have  been  paid  for 
by  the  proceeds  of  labour. 

So  much  for  the  articles  of  consumption ;  I  come  now  to  the  articles  of  raw 
material.  The  leading  principle  of  every  tariff  with  which  I  was  connected, 
was  the  diminution  of  the  duties  on  raw  materials.  Is  it  possible  to  contend 
that  you  have  diminished  the  encouragement  to  domestic  industry  by  having 
reduced  the  cost  of  the  articles  used  in  our  manufactures  P  Is  it  possible  to  con- 
tend that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  articles  used  in  dyeing,  on  furniture  woods 
on  madder,  indigo,  and  on  all  those  raw  materials  reouircd  for  our  manufactures, 
can  have  any  other  effect  than  that  of  diminishing  the  cost  of  the  manufactured 
article  here,  and  of  enabling  the  manufactured  goods  of  this  country  to  compete 
with  greater  advantage  with  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  P  Is  it  possible  to  con- 
tend that  such  a  measure  has  interfered  injuriously  with  the  domestic  industry  of 
this  country  P 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  articles  of  food  imported,  and  of  ihe  articles  of  raw 
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material.  Let  us  now  take  the  third  branch  into  which  I  diTidcd  the  table  «f  Imports 
«-the  foreigpi  goods  partly  or  wholly  manufactured.  It  is  said  that  it  b  the  import 
of  these  foreign  manufactured  goods  which  has  caused  the  distress  fd  the  oonDtrv. 
Now,  how  stands  the  case  ?  Here  is  this  great  commercial  country  interfering  with 
the  domestic  industry  of  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  by  the  exports  of  iu 
manufactures.  If  this  be  interference — ^if  it  be  not  a  positive  addition  to  the  com- 
fort and  happiness  of  those  communities  with  which  we  deal,  where  is  the  deUnqnent 
80  enormous  as  Great  Britain?  In  1848,  you  exported  in  offidal  valne  aboat 
;£  133,000. 000,  the  produce  of  your  industry;  and  you  imported  foreign  nwDufac- 
tured  goods  to  the  amount  in  declared  value  of  about  £4,72*2,000  worth.  la  such 
an  amount  sufficient  to  account  for  the  distress  ?  Your  imports,  in  1848,  of  raw 
materials  to  be  fabricated  by  your  industry  amounted  in  value  to  ^^,400,000,  and 
the  manufactured  goods  imported  amounted  to  j£4, 700,000.  But  is  tliat  ^£4,700,000 
the  amount  which  was  taken  for  home  consumption,  and  which  coukl  by  any  possi- 
bility interfere  with  your  domestic  industry  ?  No.  Deduct  from  that  amount  all 
that  you  re-exported.  Of  cotton  goods  from  India  and  Europe  vou  imported  in 
value  X5 12,000;  but  you  re-exported  a  very  considerable  portion  of  that  quantity  so 
imported—no  less  than  ;£275,000.  Therefore,  deduct  from  the  £512,000  worth  iia- 
ported,  the  £275,000  worth  re-exported.  Could  there  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  benefit 
of  free  trade  than  this,  that  it  enables  this  country  to  become  the  entrep6t  for  the 
g^oods  of  other  nations,  inviting  those  goods  to  these  shores,  giving  to  them  tbeaii- 
vantage  of  our  warehousing  system,  causing  them  to  be  deposited  here  for  re-exporta- 
tion P  Thus  was  employment  found  for  BriUsh  shipping  and  British  capital,  ia 
conducting  a  foreign  carrying  trade,  without  the  possibility  of  interfering  in  any  sluqM 
with  your  domestic  industry.  You  refer  to  the  great  import  of  foreign  ailka.  Tlua 
import  has  taken  place,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  natural  operations  of  trade, 
as  on  account  of  the  troubled  state  of  France,  and  the  desire  which  the  French  manu- 
facturer had  of  realising  the  value  of  whatever  could  be  sold.  But  of  the  foreign 
silk  goods  imported,  you  exported  to  the  value  of  £870,000 ;  and  when  yoo  estimate 
the  extent  to  which  the  domestic  manufacture  was  interfered  with  by  the  import,  tb'.n 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  whole  amount  re-exported. 

Out  another  and  still  further  deduction  you  must  make.  You  must  deduct  from 
the  amount  of  the  legitimate  imports  all  that  would  have  been  imported  by  smug- 
gling, if  you  had  chosen  to  retain  high  duties  of  40  or  50  per  cent.  No  doubt  io 
such  case  the  apparent  amount  of  imports  might  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  the 
manufacturer  in  this  country  might  have  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  at 
any  rate  but  one-fiflh  or  one-sixth  of  the  amount  of  the  present  imports  had  entered. 
No  idea  could  be  more  delusive.  The  smuggler  would  have  corrected  the  absurdity 
of  your  commercial  system,  and  would  have  pocketed  the  gain  to  tJbe  reveoiie 
which  the  exchequer  has  derived  from  facilitating  commercial  intereoorse.  Take 
the  articles  with  respect  to  which  there  has  been  great  complaint,  aoch  as  watcher 
leather,  gloves,  embroidery,  and  needlework.  Do  you  think  that,  with  a  restored 
duty  of  40  or  50  per  cent.,  there  would  be  a  corresponding  protection  to  dome»iic 
industry  P  No  such  thing.  There  would  be  a  loss  to  the  revenue,  but  not  iiicrea«al 
protection  to  domestic  industry.  There  was  a  commission  appointed  in  1844,  whicfa 
was  presided  over  by  my  lamented  friend,  whose  loss  all  who  knew  him,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  character,  must  deplore,  the  late  Lord  Granville  Somerset  It  wai  t 
commission  of  inquiry  respecting  certain  frauds  in  the  customs.  They  reported 
that  they  were  disposed  to  admit  that  the  annual  loss  of  revenue  whiob  occurred  bcMt 
some  approximation  to  one- half  the  amount  of  duty  levied;  that,  with  respect  to  bce> 
thev  were  assured  that  more  than  one-half  the  quantity  imported  was  introduced 
without  payment  of  duty;  and  that  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  pbce  in  the 
courts  of  law  showed  the  almost  unlimited  amount  of  fraud  committed  in  respect  to 
the  article  of  gloves.  They  expressed  serious  apprehensions  that  extensive  frauds 
were  not  confined  to  the  articles  above-named.  With  such  evidence  before  u?, 
what  is  the  prudent  course  to  pursue?  Is  it  to  continue  the  duty  to  such  an  amooac 
as  would  have  the  e£fect  of  luinding  over  to  the  smuggler  half  the  revenoe  which 
ought  to  be  derived  from  gloves,  and  to  |)ermit  lace  and  embroidery  to  be  sent  ioto 
this  country  under  encouragements  to  fraud,  which  no  vigilance  can  control;  or  i«  it 
not  the  wiser  plan  to  facilitate  the  legal  import  by  lowering  the  duties,  tbos  enaUio; 
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tbe  maoiifaeturer  here  to  know  at  any  rate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  dvil  he  has 
to  coatend  with? 

liet  OS  take  the  case  of  the  import  of  foreign  manufactured  goods  in  hrass,  copper, 
and  cutlery.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  speech  of  tbe  hon.  member  for  Birmingham, 
in  which  he  described  the  state  of  Birmingham  to  be  such  that  the  Birmingham 
maaufacturers  in  brass,  copper,  cutlery,  and  buttons,  could  not  find  a  sale  for  their 
articles;  that  their  trade  was  greatly  depressed;  and  that  the  quantity  of  German 
and  other  foreign  cutlery  and  buttons  imported  interfered  with  home  productions 
even  in  the  Birmingham  market.  Is  it  not  marvellous  that  the  Birmingham  manu- 
facturer should  be  beaten  in  Birmingham  by  the  foreigner,  when  he  can  beat  the 
foreigner  in  all  the  other  markets  uf  the  world?  [**  Hear,  hearT*  Mr.  Muotz;  No.] 
Being  aware  of  the  deep  interest  which  the  hon.  member  takes  in  all  thac  concerns 
Birnungham,  and  of  his  general  knowledge  of  tbe  manufactures  of  tliat  town,  I  was 
startled  by  his  declaration,  which  elicited  much  cheering  from  the  friends  of  protec- 
tion. I  said  to  an  hon.  friend  of  mine — **•  Let  us  know  the  truth;  let  us  have  an 
account  of  all  the  metallic  manufactures  brought  into  this  country  from  abroad;  and 
in  tbe  same  return,  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  manufactured  articles  precisely  of 
the  aame  kind  sent  out  of  this  country  for  the  supply  of  foreign  markets;  we  shdl 
then  know  what  is  the  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  the  Birmingham  cutlers,  and 
button  makers  cannot  sell  their  own  goods  in  their  own  town.*^ 

Well,  the  return  which  was  thus  moved  for,  includes  brass,  copper,  zinc  manufac- 
tures, buttons,  lacquered  goods,  and  so  forth.  It  gives  the  amount  of  idl  these 
articles  imported  from  abroad.  If  you  tell  me  that  this  is  not  a  faithful  account  of 
tbe  whole  amount  of  imports — that  a  great  many  other  articles  are  smuggled  in, 
pay  no  duty,  and  do  not  appear  in  this  return,  my  answer  is — then  let  us  r^uce  the 
duty  again.  That  assertion  constitutes  anything  but  an  impeachment  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty.  The  legitimate  conclusion  is  that  the  duty  retained  is  still  too  * 
high.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  admit  that  the  duty  is  so  low  that  there  is  no 
smuggling,  but  that  this  return  contains  a  true  account  of  the  imports  of  the  articles 
I  have  referred  to,  then  let  us  compare  the  import  of  these  foreign  manufactured 

foods  for  the  last  three  years  with  the  amount  which  we  sent  to  other  countries, 
o  1846,  1847,  and  1848,  the  aggregate  average  amount  of  all  these  imports  into 
England,  from  Germany  and  every  uther  country,  was  worth  £102,000,  or  £34,000 
a  year  on  the  average  of  the  last  three  years.  Now,  if  we  had  exported  only  some 
such  amount,  that  might  constitute  a  presumption  that  our  manufacture  was  de- 
pressed and  interfered  with,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  contend  with 
foreign  rivals  in  neutral  markets.  But  in  the  same  three  years  in  which  we  im- 
ported this  £102,000  worth  of  metal  goods,  we  exported  annually  to  the  amount  of 
£4,400,000  worth  of  exactly  the  same  articles;  the  total  aggregate  amount  of  the 
imports  in  the  three  years  being  £102,000  worth,  and  the  total  aggregate  amount  of 
the  exports  for  the  three  years  was  £13,372,000.  The  average  of  exports  was 
£4,420,000  worth  a  year.  The  average  of  imports,  £34,000  per  annum.  Now, 
what  must  these  foreigners,  who  have  not  half  our  capital,  or  half  our  skill,  or  half 
our  natural  advantages  for  these  productions  of  industry — what  must  they  think  of 
us  when  we  denounce  them  as  interlopers,  interfering  with  our  domestic  industry, 
inasmuch  as  they  send  here  some  £34,000  worth  of  metal  goods  in  the  year,  while 
we  feel  no  scruple,  at  the  same  time,  in  interfering  with  their  domestic  industry  by 
sending. them  £4,41*0,000  worth?  What  a  grasping,  selfish,  exacting  people  we 
must  seem  to  them  I  I  ask,  then,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  changes  made  in  the 
tariff  either  in  1842,  1845,  or  1846 — that  the  free  import  of  raw  materials,  or  such 
an  import  of  manufactured  goods  as  I  have  described — can  be  justly  made  respon- 
sible for  the  manufacturint^  distress  of  this  country  ? 

I  proceed  to  consider  the  second  ground  on  which  the  hon.  gentleman  impeached 
oar  commercial  policy.  I  think  he  said  that  the  average  official  value  of  all  exports 
in  1845  and  1846  was  £133,000,000,  and  that  the  average  declared  value  in  those 
two  years  was  £59,500,000 ;  that  in  1848  the  official  value,  which  signified  quantity, 
did  not  fall  very  far  short  of  tbe  official  value  in  1845  and  1846,  but  that  the  declared 
value  in  1848  fell  short  by  £6,500,000,  amounting  only  to  £53.000,000.  The  hon. 
gentleman  drew  this  conclusion,  that  the  working  classes  had  received  £6,500,000 
less  in  1848  than  they  did  before.     The  hon.  gentleman  abo  instituted  a  comparison 
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between  four  months  of  1849  and  four  months  of  1848.  He  stid  that  there  U  a 
depreciation  in  cotton  goods  exported,  comparing  1849  with  1848,  to  the  amoant  nf 
j£646,000;  and  he  added,  that  consequently  the  English  workman  has  been  obligt^ 
to  receive  for  his  labour  £646,000  less  than  in  last  year.  I  totally  deny  the  infer- 
ence which  the-  hon.  member  drew  from  that  circumstance.  I  deny,  because  there 
was  a  falling-off  in  the  declared  valne  of  exports  in  1848  as  compared  with  the 
average  declared  value  of  those  of  1845  and  1846,  to  tiie  extent  of  X6,500,000,  ih»t 
therefore  the  working  classes  received  in  1848,  £6,500,000  less  for  their  labour  thaa 
they  obtained  in  1845-6.  It  would  be  melancholy  indeed  if  that  were  the  ca^e; 
but  my  consolation  is,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has  taken  place.  First,  let  me 
observe,  that  nothing  can  be  more  unsafe  than  any  inference  drawn  from  the  returns 
which  give  the  declared  value  of  manufactures  exported.  Owing  to  the  manner  ia 
which  the  accounts  of  imports  and  exports  are  prepared,  arguments  drawn  from  that 
source  must  be  exceedingly  fallacious.  Take  the  case  of  tiie  cotton  ooannfactures ; 
the  official  value  is  drawn  from  the  aggregate  quantity  of  the  goods  exported,  with- 
out  any  reference  to  that  must  important  element  of  value,  quality.  But  if  yon 
argue  that  because  the  declared  value  of  manufactures  exported  at  one  period  is'be- 
low  that  of  another  period,  therefore  we  have  sustained  a  corresponding  loss,  I  will 
prove  to  you  that  this  country  ought  long  since  to  have  been  utterly  ruined.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  a  wonderful  circumstance  if,  with  the  progressive  improvements  in 
machinery,  and  with  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  not  cotton  alooe,  but  of  all  the  raw 
materials  which  enter  into  manufactures,  there  had  not  been  a  corresponding  falling- 
off  in  the  declared  value  of  manufactured  articles.  The  hon.  member  for  Backtog. 
hamshire  was  not  in  parliament  at  an  earlier  period,  when  a  controversy  raged  with 
respect  to  this  very  question.  The  hon.  member  siud,  if  I  recollect  aright,  towaidi 
the  close  of  his  very  able  speech  the  other  night — Nunc  mtidem  novo  qvodam  marhyt 
civitoi  moritur,  ^ow,  I  want  to  show  that  this  is  an  old  disease;  and  I  undertake 
to  prove  that  it  has,  at  former  periods,  afflicted  the  country  under  a  macb  more 
aggravated  form  than  it  does  at  present.  The  doctrine  which  infested  the  late 
Alderman  Waiihman  during  his  whole  life,  and  which  he  carried  with  liim  to  hi^ 
grave,  was  this — that  there  bad  been  a  vast  diminution  in  the  declared  valne,  as 
compared  with  the  quantities,  of  articles  exported,  and  that  the  country,  therefore, 
was  rapidly  consuming  its  own  strength,  and  approaching  utter  extinction.  Tire 
hon.  member  for  Buckinghamshire  would  have  been  surprised  at  hearing  how  elo- 
quent Alderman  Waithman  could  be  upon  this  point.  This  wa5  the  substance  of 
the  worthy  alderman's  argument  in  his  own  words.  He  said — "  That  the  goveriH 
ment  forgot  that  every  brunch  of  our  trade  was  founded  on  prohibition — that  the 
country  was  struffgling  with  dreadful  difficulties — that  3,000,000  quarters  of  com,  and 
;£2,000,000  worth  of  silk  manufactures,  had  been  imported  into  this  country;  and 
although  it  was  argued  that  the  money  paid  for  all  this  would  come  back,  he  couM 
tell  the  House  it  was  no  such  thing;  for  that  whatever  we  might  import,  our 
exports  would  not  increase  iu  consequence — that  in  the  course  of  the  last  twelve 
years  preceding  that  in  which  he  spoke,  we  had  lost  ;£  120,000,000  by  oar  expert 
trade,'' 

He  proved  all  this  by  the  paper  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand.  This  ahows  bow 
much  more  aggravated  the  disorder  was  in  those  days ;  and  be  it  remembered  that 
that  fatal  decline  took  place  in  the  time  of  ample  protection  to  domestic  ladnstrr. 
Alderman  Waithman  took  the  exports  from  1814  to  1828,  with  their  o&ial  and 
their  declared  or  real  value,  and  divided  them  into  two  periods,  one  from  1814  to 
1820,  and  the  other  from  1820  to  1828.  He  showed,  that  in  the  first  period  tl>e 
excess  of  real  over  official  value,  was  X4 1,52 1,000;  that  from  lb20  the  real  val<ie, 
as  compared  with  the  official,  beg^n  to  decline;  and  that  in  the  second  peri<id. 
namely,  from  1820  to  1828,  the  total  excess  of  official  over  real  value,  vas 
£83,243,000.  Thence  he  inferred  that  there  was  a  depreciation  in  the  value  if 
articles  exported,  amounting,  on  tlie  whole  period  of  fourteen  years,  to  the  sum  <  f 
£124,698,000.  He  said  that  the  yearly  real  value  of  exports  from  1814  to  1820, 
was  £45,262,000,  and  from  1820  to  1828,  £36.462,000.  He  thus  made  the  asnu&I 
decrease  amount  to  £8,800,000,  to  which  he  added  a  decrease  of  colonial  and  forei^a 
produce,  £4,524,000,  making,  together,  £13,325,000.  Finally,  the  worthy  aldvr- 
man  made  out  that  there  was  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  exports  to  the  extern  <^ 
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j£28,000,000  on  £48,000,000,  or  60  per  cent. ;  and  then  lie  prophesied,  as  doubtless 
he  would  have  been  justified  in  doing  if  his  theory  had  been  correct,  that  we  could 
Dot  continue  in  that  course  without  being  overwhelmed  by  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 
Ought  not  this  to  suggest  to  the  mind  of  the  hon.  member  for  Buckioghamjthire  the 
possibility  of  his  being  wrong  in  the  deduction  which  he  has  drawn  from  the  falling- 
off  in  the  declared  value  of  exports  ?  Having  diminished  the  cost,  not  only  of 
cottoot  but  of  oil,  and  everything  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  manufactures, 
it  is  the  natural  result  that  there  should  be  a  diminished  cost  of  production ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  therefore  there  must  be  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  wages 
paid.  It  is  a  totally  erroneous  conclusion,  because  the  declared  value  of  exports 
happens  to  be  £646,000  less  at  one  period  than  another,  therefore  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  the  exported  articles  have  received  £646,000  less  wages  at 
one  time  than  another.  [Here  Mr.  Disraeli  made  an  observation.]  The  hon. 
member's  words  were — "  The  cotton  goods  exported  in  1849  were  £646,000  less  in 
declared  value  tlian  the  same  Quantity  of  goods  exported  in  1848,  and,  therefore,  the 
£nglish  workman  had  received  £646,000  less  for  his  labour.** 

That  is  what  I  understood  the  hon.  member  to  state;  and  I  contend,  in  reply,  that 
It  IS  erroneous  to  infer  that  because  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  declared 
value  of  exports,  the  labourers  who  produce  the  articles  exported  suffer  any  loss. 

I  will  give  another  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  conclusions  drawn  from  the  declared 
value  of  manufactures  exported.  In  1815,  the  number  of  yards  of  wove  cotton 
manufactures  exported  from  this  country  was  252,000,000,  and  the  declared  value 
of  the  Mune,  £18,158,000.  In  1845,  the  quantity  of  wove  cotton  manufactures  ex- 
ported was  1,091,000,000  yards,  and  the  declared  value,  £18,009,000.  Thus  it 
would  seem  that  100  pieces  of  calico  cost  18«.  in  1815,  and  that  400  pieces  cost  no 
more  in  1845.  This  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  how  unsafe  it  is  to 
aiigue  from  these  accounts  of  declared  values. 

The  hon.  member  for  Buckinghamshire  contends  that  the  loss  which  he  assumes 
to  be  exhibited  in  the  fallinff-off  in  the  declared  value  of  exported  produce,  has  fallen 
mainly  on  the  labourer,  and  he  drew  from  that  circumstance  melancholy  inferences 
with  respect  to  the  future  condition  of  the  country.  Being  desirous  of  meeting  his 
arguments  fairly  and  dispassionately,  I  will,  as  far  as  possible,  comply  with  his 
suggestion,  that  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  we  should  refer  only  to  official  docu- 
ments. It  is,  however,  impossible  to  adhere  strictly  to  that  rule  when  the  question 
turns  on  the  present  demand  for  labour,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  labourer. 
Like  the  cfiancellor  of  the  exchequer,  I  must  be  permitted  to  refer,  upon  this  point, 
to  the  most  recent  information  which  I  have  received,  and  on  the  credibility  of  which 
I  can  fully  rely.  By  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  question  Is  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  those  who  earn  their  daily  subsistence  by  labour.  From  the 
accounts  I  have  received  on  this  subject,  I  will  select  those  which  have  reached  roe 
from  three  manufacturing  towns  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom — from  Chippen- 
ham, representing  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  West  of  England;  from 
Nottingham,  representing  the  central  part  of  England ;  and  Dundee,  representing 
Scottand.    The  letter  from  Chippenham,  dated  the  dOth  of  June,  Is  as  loUows : — 

**  Chippbvhah,  June  80. 
■'  My  dear  Sir— My  statement  to  you  this  morning,  I  find,  in  reference  to  our 
books,  to  be  correct.  In  the  six  months  ending  this  day  we  have  paid  to  the  same 
number  of  people  25  per  cent,  more  wages  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1847, 
and  fully  20  per  cent,  more  than  in  1 848 ;  and  I  believe  the  people  in  this 
place  generally  are  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  In  every  way  more  comfortable 
than  they  have  been  for  years.  The  general  trade  of  the  town  is  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing state;  poor-rates  about  3«.  ^.  in  the  pound ;  the  number  of  people  in  the  union 
workhouse,  97.  The  West  of  England  cloth  trade  is  unquestionably  better  than  it 
has  been  for  years.  I  have  rea<ton  to  know  that  in  the  town  of  Trowbridge,  more 
goods  have  been  made  and  sold  in  the  last  six  or  nine  months,  and  a  laiver  amount 
of  wages  paid  to  the  people,  than  were  ever  before  known ;  and  this,  I  believe.  Is 
the  case  in  the  whole  clothing  district  of  the  West  of  England ;  the  parliamentary 
returns  of  the  consumption  of  cotton  and  wool  prove  it  to  be  the  same  both  in  York- 
. shire  and  Lancashire.** 
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In  the  West  of  England,  and  other  parts  of  the  clothing  district,  there  is  ind<»] 
one  cause  of  complaint  The  manufacturers  cannot  get  a  sufficient  quantity  ol' 
foreign  wool.  When  we  reduced  the  duty  on  foreign  wool,  it  was  fbretokl  that  tbe 
measure  would  interfere  with  domestic  produce,  and  reduce  the  valne  of  the  wool 
grown  at  home.  So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  the  manufacturers  are  now  07105 
out  for  more  foreign  wool ;  and  the  more  foreign  wool  thej  obtain,  the  better  is  the 
demand  for  our  own  wool,  in  order  that  it  may  be  worked  up  with  the  foreiga.  A 
letter  from  Nottingham  is  in  these  terms : — 

**  NoTTUCGBAK,  «/sae  11. 

^*  In  the  hosiery  trade,  both  at  Lieicester  and  Nottingham,  an  advance  of  wages  bss 
taken  place,  and  a  second  advance  is  now  demands  by  the  workmen;  and,  st 
the  present  time,  I  should  suppose,  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  hands  have  now 
struck  work  in  Nottingham  for  a  second  advance.  In  my  experience,  I  have  nerer 
found  workmen  turning  out  for  an  advance  of  wages  but  in  times  when  they  were 
comparatively  in  tolerable  or  better  circumstances,  and  they  have  had  full  work  now 
since  May,  1848,  and  the  price  of  bread  and  meat,  as  well  as  clothing,  so  cheap,  that 
for  many  years  past  the  operatives  have  not  been  so  well  off.  I  have  no  mills  work- 
ing short  time,  but  all  fully  employed.  Tbe  silk  factories,  who  spin  silk  for  tbe 
lace  trade,  cannot  supply  the  present  demand;  the  lace  trade  is  mnch  improved, 
particularly  in  black  silk  lace  and  black  silk  shawls.** 

The  letter  from  Dundee  said— - 

*'  DuNDBB,  Jme  II. 

**  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  I  beg  to  state,  that  at  no  period,  for 
several  years  past,  have  the  mills,  in  my  district,  been  so  actively  or  fnlly  employed 
as  at  present.  I  have  every  reason  to  lielieve,  that  trade  is  healthy  and  flourtsbini; ; 
and  it  is  the  general  opinion,  that  there  is  a  gotod  prospect  of  a  continuance  of  tlus 
state  of  matters  for  some  time  to  come.  There  is,  consequently,  great  demand  for 
labour,  not  only  in  tbe  mills,  but  in  all  the  occupations  connected  with  our  mannfac- 
tures.  Provisions  and  all  other  necessaries  are  extremely  cheap,  potatoes  and 
butchers*  meat  excepted,  the  former  of  which  articles  is  always  scarce  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  the  latter  comparatively  little  used  by  our  working  classes.  Under 
those  circumstances,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add,  that  the  condition  of  our  labouriog 
population  and  manufacturing  districts,  generally,  is  at  present  very  satisfactory." 

I  have  read  these  letters  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  hope  that,  altlion^ 
there  may  have  been  a  reduction  in  the  declared  value  of  manufactures  ezportal. 
the  condition  of  the  manufacturers  b  not  necessarily  deteriorated.  These  letters 
furnish  conclusive  proof  that  at  least  in  three  large  towns,  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  wide  interval,  and  being  the  seats  of  different  branches  of  manafacture,  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  is  better  than  it  has  been  fur  some  preceding  years. 

I  have  now,  I  believe,  examined  the  main  rronnds  on  which  the  hon.  member  ha^ 
impeached  the  commercial  policy  atiopted  of  late  years,  and  I  submit  to  the  Uouv 
that  the  charges  which  he  brought  against  that  policy  have  not  been  suataioed. 
The  House  must  be  aware  of  the  deep  interest  I  naturally  take  in  this  question.  I 
cannot  forget— although  I  allude  to  the  circumstance  without  the  slightest  feeling 
of  asperity — that  I  have  been  exposed  to  a  good  deal  of  misrepresentation  and  ohloqnv. 
I  bear  not  the  slightest  ill-will  to  any  one  on  that  account ;  I  must  however  put  in 
my  claim  to  vindicate  that  policy  which  I  believe  to  have  mainly  contributed  to  pre- 
serve this  country  from  great  disasters.  The  hon.  member  said  on  Monday  night 
that  the  doctrine  which  he  had  repeated  on  former  occasions,  namely,  that  we  can- 
not fight  hostile  tariffs  bv  free  imports,  had  never  been  contested.  It  is  my  intetttioo 
to  contest  it  now.  If  I  refrained  from  disputing  the  proposition  on  any  previous 
occasion,  it  was  from  no  disrespect  to  the  hon.  member's  ability  or  statioo ;  but  tbe 
subject  has  been  more  than  once  brought  forward  at  the  close  of  a  debate,  when  I  b»l 
no  sufficient  opportunity  of  entering  into  an  ai^ument  of  a  not  very  inviting  natui*. 

Before  I  advert  to  it,  I  must  however  examine  fully  the  hon.  gentleman*a  lesson- 
ing with  reference  to  the  poor-Uw.  I  shall  draw  from  the  lacts  to  which  be  refrrml 
a  conclusion  exactly  opposite  to  that  at  which  he  arrived.  The  hon.  member  said^ 
**  See  how  the  poor-rate  has  increasod — ^look  at  thechaige  per  bead  for  f*4infsnMT«c 
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paiipera — 96ehow  many  more  able-bodied  labourers  are  paupers  in  1848  tban  there 
were  in  1846;  and,  with  those  results  before  you,  can  you  refuse  to  join  in  condemn* 
in|c  tlie  policy  which  has  produced  them  ?^* 

liCt  us  test  the  validity  of  this  argument.  The  hon.  member  adopted,  and  I  am 
not  surprised  at  it,  the  paper  I  hold  in  my  hand,  which  is  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  poor-law  commissioners,  giving  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  poor  for  seven  years 
when  the  price  of  wheat  was  lowest,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  for  seven 
years  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  highest.  The  hon.  member  drew  from  this 
return  the  inference  that  when  wheat  was  low,  poor-rates  were  high,  and  that  when 
wheat  was  high,  poor-rates  were  low.  I  cannot  blame  the  hon.  member  for  making 
use  of  this  return ;  but  I  am  surprised  that  public  officers  like  the  pooHaw  com-> 
missioners  should  have  voluntarily  made  such  a  return.  It  is  the  most  foolish 
document  ever  presented  to  the  House.  One  would  suppose,  of  course,  that  the 
poor-law  commissioners  had  selected  seven  consecutive  years  in  each  case.  The 
hon.  member  certainly  did  not  state  that  they  were  consecutive  years,  but  imagining 
that  they  were,  I  confess  I  was  startled  when  I  heard  him  state  that  in  seven  years 
of  a  low  price  of  wheat,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  poor  was  greater  than  during 
seven  years  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  high.  I  looked  at  the  return,  and  I  found 
that  this  is  the  order  in  which  the  commissioners  have  taken  their  seven  years  of  low 
prices— 1839,  1840,  1841,  1848, 1842,  1847,  and  1838.  Having  made  this  eztrar 
ordinary  selection,  the  poor-law  commissioners  state  the  conclusion  at  which  they 
arrived,  namely,  that  in  the  seven  years  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  lowest,  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  poor,  per  head,  was  6«.  Sd,,  whilst  it  was  only  6«.  1^.  in  the 
^ven  years  when  wheat  was  highest.  How  can  the  eom missioners  draw  any  con- 
clusion from  years  selected  in  such  a  manner?  Oould  it  be  supposed  that  the 
influence  of  the  high  price  of  wheat  in  a  year  like  1801,  for  example,  when  it  rose 
to  106«.  a  quarter,  was  exactly  limited  to  that  particular  year?  What  useful  pur- 
I>o3e  could  be  served  by  taking  a  parcel  of  years  in  this  way,  and  making  no  allow- 
ance for  the  subsequent  effect  which  two  bad  or  two  good  harvests  in  succession 
must  have  on  the  industry  of  the  country  ?  Take  the  very  page  in  which  this 
return  of  the  poor-law  commissioners  appears — there  appears  in  that  page  the 
amount  of  poor-rate  and  the  average  price  of  wheat  for  each  year  fVom  1834  to  1848. 
Does  that  justify  the  conclusion,  that  when  the  price  of  wheat  is  low,  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  poor  is  enhanced.  By  the  way,  I  will  here  refer  to  one  of  the  hon. 
member's  arguments  which  has  just  occurred  to  me.  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
lum  stale,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jones,  that  when  the  farmers'  income  was 
£100,000,000,  they  spent  it  all  in  manufactures;  and  that  when  it  was  reduced  by 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  their  power  of  encouraging  our  manufacturing  industry  was 
abridged  in  the  same  proportion.  According  to  that  theory  it  would,  no  doubt,  be 
a  good  thing  to  have  corn  at  100«.  a  qnarter.  Only  make  it  apparent  that  the  well- 
being  and  comfort  of  the  manufacturing  population  is  dependent  on  a  high  price  of 
wheat,  and  it  would  be  the  most  cogent  argument  in  favour  of  high  prices  ever 
adduced.  To  revert,  however,  to  the  return  of  the  poor-law  commissioners,  giving 
the  poor-rate  and  price  of  wheat  from  1834  to  1848.  Taking  the  average  of  the 
years  1834,  1835,  1836,  and  1837,  the  price  of  wheat  was  47«.  There  had  been  a 
cycle  of  good  years,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  country  was  left  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative ease  and  prosperity. 

In  1834  the  price  of  wheat  was 5U.  lid, 

1835  „    „    „    44f.  2d. 

1836  „    „    „    39*.  5d, 

1837  '„    „    „    52s.  6£f. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  period,  in  1834,  the  sum  expended  in  the  relief  of 
the  poor  was  £6,317,000.  The  beneficial  influence  of  low  prices  during  four  years, 
rtnluced  the  sum  expended  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  to  £4,044,000,  in  1837.  The 
rate  per  head  was  reduced  from  8^.  9c/.  in  1834,  to  5s,  5d.  in  1837.  The  whole  of 
this  reduction  must  not  be  ascribed  to  the  cheapness  of  corn ;  some  portion  is, 
doubtless,  referable  to  the  improved  administration  of  the  poor-laws.  High  prices 
succeed  ;  and  what  was  the  case  in  the  cycle  of  years  in  which  they  prevailed  r  In 
1838  there  was  no  material  change;  the  total  sum  expended  was  £4,123,000 ;  the 
rate  per  head  5#.  6id,    Four  years  of  high  prices  succeed. 
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In  1889  the  price  is 69#.  Ad. 

1840  „  68#.  ed, 

1841  „  65#.  Sd: 

1842  „  64*.  OdL 

The  average  price  being  66*.  9d.  Thus  the  average  price  of  wheat,  which  at  the 
end  of  1837  was  47*.,  rose  in  four  years,  from  1839  to  1842,  to  66*.  9d.  In  1843  the 
poor-rate,  which  had  been  ;£4,044,000  in  1837,  was  £5,208,000 ;  the  rate  per  bead^ 
which  in  1837  was  6s.  5d.^  was  in  1843.  6*.  6^.  The  next  three  years,  1844^5^, 
formed  a  cycle  of  good  years.  In  1844  the  price  of  wheat  was  61*.  Sd,;  in  1845, 
49*.  2d. ;  in  1846,  53*.  3^.;  the  average  of  the  three  years  being  50t.  9d,  There 
was  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  totid  sum  levied  for  poor-rates,  and  on  the  rate 
per  head.  The  total  sum  expended  was  reduced  from  ^£5,208,000  in  1843,  to 
J4.954,000  in  1846.  The  rate  per  head  was  reduced  from  6*.  S^d.  in  1843,  to 
6*.  lOe^.  in  1846. 

There  is,  however,  a  striking  contrast  between  1846  and  1848,  and  on  that  con- 
trast the  main  argument  rests.  In  the  latter  year  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the 
aggregate  poor-rate,  and  a  great  increase  in  the  rate  per  head  at  which  the  poor  are 
maintained ;  but  under  what  circumstances  f  You  bad  the  price  of  wheat  in  1S47 
rising  from  67*.  to  75*.,  to  88*.,  to  92*.  In  1848  you  had  distress,  an  inisreaseof  t}»e 
number  of  able-bodied  poor,  the  workhouses  fuil,  the  poor-rates  increased.  What  is 
the  obvious  inference  ?  Surely,  that  deamess  of  provisions  is  the  greatest  nusfortonc. 
Surely  the  experience  of  1848  warrants  a  conclusion  the  very  opposite  of  that  which 
some  would  draw  from  it.  In  1847  such  was  the  pressure  of  scarcity,  that  yon 
hastily  suspended  the  duties  on  corn,  you  suspended  the  navigation  laws,  and  seat 
ships  to  collect  corn  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Your  whole  condition  was 
abnormal.  In  three  years  you  expended  £51,000,000  sterling  in  the  purchase  of 
food.  In  1 846-47-48  you  expended  £6 1 ,000,000.  The  demand  for  this  vast  quantity 
of  food,  in  addition  to  your  own  supply,  was  sudden  and  unforeseen.  Yon  could 
not  expect  that  there  could  be  a  corresponding  amount  of  manufactured  goods 
exported  in  return  for  such  a  demand.  It  was  not  only  that  wo  ourselves  were 
suffering  from  scarcity.  Every  country  of  continental  Europe  was  suffering  at  the 
same  time,  not  perhaps  in  an  equal,  but  in  a  very  considerable  degree.  Are  yon 
surprised  tliat  your  foreign  trade  should  have  been  depressed,  when  every  country 
in  Europe  was  compelled  to  purchase  food  at  extravagant  prices  ?  You  bad  severe 
pressure  at  home— severe  pressure  in  nearly  a  corresponding  degree  in  foreign 
countries  which  used  to  be  customers  for  your  goods,  and  you  must,  of  eonree, 
expect  diminished  trade.  It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  diminished  demand,  of  the 
necessity  of  applying  to  the  purchase  of  food  tb<)se  means  which  in  ordinary  yean 
are  applied  to  the  purchase  of  your  mannfactures.  Of  that  distress  which  i-ou  were 
suffering  in  1848,  free  trade  was  not  the  canse.  The  high  price  of  provisions  and 
continental  convulsions  were  the  chief  causes  of  a  distress  wliich  was  mitigated  sod 
not  increased  by  the  freedom  of  commercial  interconrse. 

It  is  on  these  grounds  that  I  submit  that  the  impeachment  of  the  eoramercial 
policy  of  the  last  seven  years  has  entirely  failed.  I  now  propose  to  consider  the 
merits  of  the  policy  which  the  hon.  member  would  substitute  in  its  place.  I  believe 
this  question — I  mean  the  principles  which  are  to  govern  your  commercial  kgiUa- 
tion---to  be  the  most  important  question  that  can  occupy  the  attention  of  parliament. 
A  minister  may  make  a  blunder,  and  that  may  be  corrected;  but  an  error  in  the 
principles  which  direct  your  commercial  legislation  is  an  error  likely  to  prevail  for  t 
long  series  of  years.  [Cheers.]  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  in  one  sense  we  are  all 
agreed ;  we  have  all  the  same  object  in  view — the  encouragement  of  dooMstie 
industry.  I  believe  as  firmly  as  any  of  those  who  dissent  from  me  with  respect  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  object  is  to  be  attained,  that  it  is  a  vital  question  for  the 
country — that  unless  our  domestic  industry  be  encouragod,  we  cannot  expect  peace, 
contentment,  or  prosperity.  The  point  at  issue  is  not  the  end,  but  the  means  bj 
which  that  end  can  bo  best  attained — the  means  by  wliich  we  can  most  efl^taally 
encourage  domestic  industry. 

We  should  greatly  underrate  the  importance  of  this  question  if  we  supposed  that 
it  concerned  only  tho  accumulation  of  wealth.    It  is  a  question  which  affects  the 
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happiness  of  the  people,  which  affects  their  social  progress,  their  progress  in  morals, 
ill  the  eDJoymeat  of  life,  in  refiaement  of  taste  and  civilisation  of  manners — it  con- 
cerns all  these  things  at  least  as  much  as  it  concerns  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 

It  is  considered  by  a  powerful  party  that  for  the  advancement  of  these  great 
objects,  the  return  to  the  principle  of  prorection  is  indispensable.  Of  that  party, 
whatever  causes  of  dissension  may  have  arisen,  I  never  shall  speak  without  sincere 
res]iect.  I  believe  them  to  be  in  error  as  to  this  principle  of  protection — but  that 
error  is  influenced  by  no  selfish  or  interested  motive.  They  are,  I  am  convinced, 
actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  working  classes,  in  an 
equal  degree  with  those  from  whom  they  differ  as  to  the  means  by  which  that  end 
can  be  atulned.  The  views  of  this  powerful  party  have  been  explained  and  advo* 
cated  by  men  of  gpreat  ability — by  men  prepared  to  give  practi<^  effect  to  those 
views,  -if  the  present  government  be  displaced.  To  preclude  misrepresentation  or 
mistake,  I  shall  quote  the  words  in  which  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  party, 
Lord  Stanley,  has  announced  the  principle  on  which  he  is  resolvefl  to  act.  Speaking 
in  the  House  of  Lortls,  on  the  1st  of  February  of  the  present  vear,  Lord  Stanley  said — 
»» I  am  not  favourable  to  prohibitory  duties,  but  I  maintain  that  it  is  necessary  to  give 
to  our  fellow-countrymen  that  amount  of  promotion  which  is  necessary  to  counter- 
balance any  disadvantages  that  may  arise  from  the  admission  of  foreign  produce.** 

^^  We  must  return  to  the  principle  of  protection."  Again,  on  the  23rd  of  June 
last,  addressing  the  company  at  the  mansion-house,  Lord  Stanley  observed — ^'  Fore^ 
most  among  the  measures  which  we  believe  to  be  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  this 
l^reat  country,  is  the  recognition  of  this  great  principle — that  legislative  enoonrage- 
meat  ought  to  be  given  to  every  branch  of  domestic  industry." 

In  bringing  forward  the  present  motion,  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for 
Buckinghamshire,  was  equally  explicit.  lie  observed,  speaking  of  our  recent  legis- 
lation— *^  That  we  have  established  a  new  commercial  system,  which  mistakes  the 
principles  upon  which  a  profitable  exchange  can  take  place  between  nations ;  that 
we  can  only  encounter  the  hostile  tarifis  of  foreign  countries  by  countervailing  duties ; 
that  sQch  a  system  occasions,  not  scarcity  and  dearness,  but  cheapness  and  abundance. 
Hitherto,"  he  sai8,  *'  in  enforcing  the  principles  upon  which  the  theory  of  reciprocity 
in  commerce  depends,  I  have  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  appealing  only  to 
abstract  reasoning ;  now,  however,  we  have  practical  results  before  us  in  the  suffer- 
ing's of  our  people,  and  in  the  decline  of  our  wealth.*' 

Now,  in  opposition  to  these  doctrines,  I  boliUy  maintain  that  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection to  domestic  industry — meaning  thereby  legislative  encouragement  for  the 
purpose  of  protection — duties  on  import  imposed  for  that  purpose,  and  not  for 
revenue,  is  a  vicious  principle.  I  contest  the  hon.  gentleman^s  assumption,  that  you 
cannot  fight  hostile  tariffs  by  free  imports.  I  so  totally  dissent  from  that  assump- 
tion, that  I  maintain  that  the  best  itey  to  compete  with  hostile  tariffs  is  to  encourage 
free  imports.  So  far  from  thinking  the  principle  of  protection  a  salutary  principle, 
I  maintain  that  the  more  widely  you  extend  it,  the  greater  the  injury  you  will  inflict 
on  tlie  national  wealth,  and  the  more  you  will  cripple  the  national  industry. 

I  found  my  opinion  on  these  grounds.  The  capital  of  the  country  is  the  fund 
from  which  alone  the  industry  of  the  country  can  be  maintained.  The  industry  of 
the  country  will  bepromoted  in  proportion  as  the  capital  employed  in  its  midntenanoe 
sliall  be  increased.  The  augmentation  of  capital  must  depend  upon  the  saving  from 
annual  revenue.  If  you  give  for  certain  articles  produced  at  home  a  greater  price 
than  that  for  which  you  can  purchase  those  articles  from  other  countries,  there  is  a 
proportionate  diminution  of  the  saving  from  annual  revenue.  If  vou  attempt  to 
redress  the  injustice  which  would  be  done  by  selecting  one  particular  interest  for 
i;|;ecial  protection — ^if  you  aver  that  your  object  is  to  extend  equal  protection  to  all 
branches  of  domestic  industry — then  I  reply,  that  the  mare  extensive  that  system  of 
protection,  the  gireater  will  be  the  aggr^^te  loss  of  annual  i*evenue — the  greater  will 
be  the  check  to  the  augmentation  of  capital ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  means  by  which 
labour  is  to  be  maintained.  So  far  from  encouraging  domestic  industry,  you  are,  in 
the  first  place,  by  legislative  interference,  diverting  capital  from  its  natural  and  most 
profitable  application ;  and  you  are,  in  the  second  place,  by  giving  more  for  eve  7 
article  than  it  is  worth,  exhausting  the  source  from  which  alone  capital  can  be  main- 
tained and  augmented. 
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The  principles  which  should  govern  the  commercial  intereoorae  of  natioosi  do  not 
differ  from  those  which  regulate  the  dealings  of  private  individuals.  It  is  the  same 
law  which  determines  the  planetary  movements  and  the  fall  of  the  slightest  particle 
of  matter  to  the  earth.  It  is  the  same  law  which  determines  the  aeeomulatioo  of 
wealth  bv  the  private  trader  and  the  powerful  kingdom.  We  only  obM^hre  and 
mystify  the  truth,  by  overlooking  the  principle  which  governs  the  dealings  of  eveiT 
man  or  common  sense. 

Adam  Smith  illustrates  the  great  doctrines  of  political  economy,  by  a  refereoeeto 
the  simplest  transactions.  He  says — *'  It  is  the  maxim  of  every  prudent  master  of  a 
family,  never  to  attempt  to  make  at  home,  what  it  will  cost  him  more  to  make  than 
to  buy.  The  tailor  does  not  make  his  own  shoes,  but  buys  them  off  tiie  shoemaker. 
The  shoemaker  does  not  make  his  own  clothes,  bat  employs  a  tailor." 

He  says,  moreover,  that — **  What  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every  private 
family,  can  scarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great  kingdom." 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  two  artisans  or  dealers,  resident  in  the  saoM  town. 
The  shoemaker  and  the  tailor  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  any  other.  The 
one  wants  clothes,  the  other  shoes;  they  think  it  right  to  encourage  the  domestic 
industry  of  their  own  town — to  deal  #ith  each  other,  and  not  with  strangers.  The 
shoemaker  gives  ten  shillings  to  the  tailor  for  a  certain  qoantity  of  clothes  which  he 
could  get  for  seven  shillings  if  he  bought  them  in  a  neighbouring  town.  Bat  by 
way  of  compensation  the  tailor  gives  him  his  custom,  and  pays  ten  shillings  for  shoes 
which  he  also  could  buy  from  a  distant  shoemaker  for  seven.  Now,  is  there  aoy 
encouragement  in  this  to  domestic  industry  P  Is  there  not  a  loss  of  six  shillii^  to 
the  town  in  which  they  live,  as  the  result  of  the  dealing  between  these  tradcsoMo  ? 
What  are  shillings  in  this  case?  They  are  the  mere  representatives  of  labour.  Let 
a  shilling  represent  the  labour  of  an  hour.  Is  it  not  clear  that  in  each  case  ten  hours 
of  labour  have  been  devoted  to  produce  that  for  which  seven  would  have  soffieed  f 
Have  not  six  hours  of  labour  been  unprofitably  applied  ?  Could  not  each  party  have 
procured  that  for  which  he  gave  the  labour  of  ten  hours  by  the  labour  of  seveo^ — and 
thus  liave  had  three  hours  at  his  disposal,  with  which  to  procure  something  else? 

Now,  let  us  try  whether  the  arguments  in  favour  of  protection* will  justify  this 
apparently  unprofitable  waste  of  time  and  labour?  It  may  be  alleged,  that  in  the 
town  from  which  the  low-priced  articles  could  be  procured,  the  rent  of  bouses  is 
much  lower,  or  the  cost  of  food  much  less,  and  that,  therefore,  the  residents  in  that 
town  can  afford  to  supply  their  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Is  this  any  reason  for  not 
dealing  with  them  ?  Is  it  any  sort  of  compensation  to  those  who  are  bardeoed  with 
a  high  rent  for  their  houses-— or  who  pay  too  much  for  their  food — that  they  sbonld 
pay  ten  shillings  for  their  clothes,  or  ten  shillings  for  their  shoes — when  they  ecmkl 
Duy  them  elsewhere  for  seven  ?  It  may  be  that  the  town  which  produces  the  cheap 
articles  requires  nothing,  or  will  take  in  rotum  uAhing,  which  the  less  favoured  town 
produces.  Some  will  consider  that  a  decisive  reason  for  withholding  enslom  bwn 
strangers ;  they  will  say — *^  All  our  purchases  must  in  that  case  be  made  with  rewJy 
money — all  the  gold  and  silver  coin  will  be  sent  out  of  the  town,  and  nothing'  left 
wherewith  to  pay  the  wages  of  labour,  and  conduct  the  ordinary  dealings  of  life.'^ 

[yo  not  believe  one  word  of  this.  Do  not  believe  it  either  in  the  ease  of  tovms,  in 
the  same  country,  or  of  different  countries  in  the  great  communityof  nations.  Each 
town  and  each  country  will  command  the  amount  of  currency  which  it  requires  for 
its  own  purposes,  undisturbed  in  the  slightest  degree  by  consulting  its  manifest  inte- 
rest, namely,  by  purchasing  that  which  it  wants  in  the  cheapest  imu^et  [Derisiie 
cheers.] 

Yes,  by  purohasing  that  which  it  wants  in  the  cheapest  market.  Yon  considor 
this  a  very  low  and  unworthy  principle;  that  it  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Manchester  sehool; 
that  it  is  a  novel  doctrine  of  some  speculative  political  philosophers,  and  thai  it  may 
be  safely  rejected.  But  this  doctrine  of  purohasing  in  the  cheapest  market  is  not  a 
doctrine  of  speculative  philosophers  only.  It  is  not  a  doctrine  introduced  by  niodeni 
economists.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  doctrine  sanctioned  expresslv  and  directly  by  the 
anthority  of  Adam  Smith.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Say  and  of  Hume^  It  is  opposed  to 
a  doctrine  which  was  fashionjsd  some  eighty  or  ninety  years  since,  of  which  such 
writers  as  Montesquieu  and  Voltairo  were  the  patrons;  but  Smith,  and  Say,  and 
Hume,  demonstrated  the  true  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  die 
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policy  of  a  nation.  There  are  others,  however,  hesides  writers  on  political  economy, 
who  baTe  adopted  those  doctrines.  When  this  country  was  suffering  from  great 
depression  of  trade  in  the  year  1820,  certain  practical  men,  merchants  and  hankers 
of  London,  presented  to  this  House  a  petition  under  the  sanction  of  the  honoured 
name  of  Alexander  Baring.  Those  merchants  and  bankers  propounded  this  doctrine — 
*^  That  the  maxim  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  selling  in  the  dearest,  which 
regulates  every  merchant  in  his  individual  dealings,  is  strictly  applicable  as  the  b^t 
rule  for  the  trade  of  the  whole  nation.** 

In  that  memorable  petition,  it  was  observed — "  That,  although  as  a  matter  of  mere 
diplomacy,  it  may  sometimes  answer  to  hold  out  the  removal  of  particular  prohibi- 
tions  or  high  duties,  as  depending  upon  corresponding  concessions  by  other  States  in 
our  favour,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  maintain  our  restrictions  in  eases  where 
the  desired  concessions  on  their  part  cannot  be  obtained ;  our  restrictions  would  not 
be  the  less  prejudicial  to  our  own  capital  and  industry,  because  other  governments 
persisted  In  preserving  impolitic  regulations.** 

[Mr.  Newd^ate:  What  is  the  year? — 1820.  The  hon.  gentleman  will  derive 
great  practical  benefit  from  the  perusal  of  this  petition.  Hamiing  th^volume  which 
contained  ii  to  Mr,  NetDdegateS]  That  petition  was  presented  by  Lord  Ashburton 
when  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  and  enforced  by  him  with  the  greatest  earnestness. — 
[Mr.  Newdegate:  The  petition  was  presented  the  year  after  your  act  of  1819.] — The 
hon.  member  says  that  petition  was  presented  within  a  year  of  1819.  We  will  dis- 
cuss the  act  of  1819  whenever  he  pleases ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  he  will  not  deny  that, 
great  distress  existing  in  1820,  whatever  be  the  cause  in  which  it  originated,  the 
merchants  and  bankers  of  London  declared  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  free  trade 
was  the  proper  remedy. 

It  is  said,  we  cannot  fight  hostile  tariffs  with  free  imports.  Thb  is  an  epigram- 
matic form  of  stating  the  argument.  The  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire, explains  it  more  fully,  when  he  savs,  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
encounter  hostile  tariffs  is  by  countervailing  duties.  Let  us  dispassionately  examine 
this  position.  Let  us  consider  it  in  its  application  to  the  three  greatest  countries 
with  which  we  deal — Russia,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Take  first,  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  imposes  duties  on  our  manufactures ;  say,  20  per  cent 
on  oar  cotton  goods.  With  such  a  rate  of  duty,  we  maintain  a  not  very  successful 
competition  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  What  course  are  we  to  take  P 
We  ought,  it  is  said,  to  impose  countervailing  duties  on  American  produce.  Would 
it  be  wise  to  have  a  high  daty  on  raw  cotton?  What  should  we  gain  by  it?  A 
complaint  is  made  on  the  part  of  the  English  cotton  manufacturer.  He  says — **  I 
meet  the  United  States*  manufacturer  in  neutral  markets ;  I  meet  him  in  his  own 
market ;  in  the  latter  to  a  disadvantage,  but  in  the  neutral  markets  I  maintain  my 
ground." 

Shall  we  combat  the  hostile  tariff  of  America  by  countervailing  duties  on  the 
produce  of  America — that  is,  chiefly  on  raw  materials,  and  cotton  among  the  fore- 
most? Will  you  tell  me  how  you  ^vour  the  English  manufacturer  by  imposing  a 
duty  upon  cotton  ?  What  other  class  in  this  country  would  derive  any  ad  vantage 
from  such  an  impost  ?  We  are  not  dealing  with  any  exceptional  case,  such  as  that 
referred  to  in  the  petition  of  the  merchants  of  London.  We  are  not  considering  the 
policy  of  a  duty  on  American  produce  as  a  matter  of  mere  diplomacy,  for  the  purpose 
of  extorting  some  concessions  in  our  own  favour.  We  are  discussing  whether  as  a 
principle  of  commercial  policy  the  hostile  tariffs  of  other  countries  ouffht  to  be  com- 
bated by  countervailing  duties.  I  contend  against  that  doctrine.  I  say  you  will 
more  successfully  comlxit  the  disadvantages  under  which  you  labour  from  hostile 
tariffs,  by  buying  that  of  which  you  stand  in  need  in  the  cheapest  market. 

I^t  us  tdie  the  case  of  France.  France  will  not  admit  our  hardwares  or  our  cotton 
goods.  How  should  we  deal  with  France  ?  Should  we  impose  a  heavy  duty  on  her 
wines  ?  If  so,  yiiu  are  going  to  reintroduce  the  principle  of  the  Metiiuen  Treaty 
into  your  legislation.  By  that  treaty,  because  Portugal  undertook  to  admit  our 
woollen  goods  at  low  rates  of  duty,  you  admitted  her  wines  on  a  better  footing 
than  the  wines  of  France.  I  thought  that  treaty  had  been  practically  abrogated 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  persons  of  experience  in  matters  of  trade.  In 
184i5,  without  procuring  any  equiTslent  concessions  from  Franooi  we  reduced  the 
210- Vol.  IV. 
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daty  on  foreign  brandy;  it  was  22«.  6^.  per  gallon,  we  redaeed  it  to  15s,  What 
has  been  the  consequence  ?  Have  we  suffeml  from  that  cooree  ?  Has  the  ad- 
vantage  been  an  advantage  to  France  alone  ?  If,  instead  of  reducing  the  doty 
from  22«.  6d,  to  I5«.,  we  had  maintained  the  high  duty,  we  should  have  bad  to  p&y 
a  higher  price  for  our  brandy,  and  certainly  should  have  gained  nothing  in  reveoue. 
You  got  good  brandy,  by  ie^  trade,  at  a  less  price.  Has  the  revenue  fallen  by  tbst 
reduction?  In  1845,  the  revenue  from  brandy  was  ;£!, 208,000,  the  duty  wu 
22«.  6d.;  you  reduced  it  to  15ir.,  and  in  1848  the  revenue  was  £1,207,000.  Thus 
there  has  been  no  reduction  of  revenue,  an  increase  of  importation,  a  reduction  of 
price  to  the  consumer,  a  reduction  of  smiiggluag-— every  advantage,  and  no  eoRcs* 
ponding  disadvantage.  What  should  we  have  gained  by  fighting,  in  this  case  of 
French  produce,  a  hostile  tariff,  with  countervailing  duties  ? 

We  are  dissatisfied  with  Russia.  We  think  the  Russian  is  a  restrictive  tariff. 
Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  lay  a  heavy  duty  on  the  raw  produce  of  Russia  npoa 
her  tallow — upon  the  several  articles  imported  from  that  country,  which  w«  use  ia 
our  own  manufoctures  ? 

No  doubt  if  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  trade — ^for  our  own  advantage,  and  for 
the  advantage  of  tl)e  countries  with  which  we  deal — that  hostile  tarifla  shonld  be 
reduced.  It  is  nothing  but  the  private  interest  of  powerful  individuals  that  indocei 
the  governments  of  those  countries,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  to  keep  up  those  restrictive  duties.  Unquestionable  as  would  be  the  benefit 
derived  from  their  reduction,  still,  if  that  benefit  cannot  be  obtained,  I  contend  tbat 
by  the  attempt  at  retaliation  you  would  aggravate  your  own  loss.  Let  this  also  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  return  to  a  retaliatory  system,  after  it  has  been  once  aban- 
doned, is  infinitely  more  difficult  than  the  continued  adherence  to  it  might  have 
been.  To  re-establish  duties  upon  the  import  of  foreign  produce,  to  be  r^puited  by 
the  principle  of  reciprocity,  would  be  accompanied  with  insuperable  difficulties. 
You  have,  in  my  opinion,  no  alternative  but  to  maintain  that  d^ree  of  free  trade 
which  you  have  established,  and  gradually  to  extend  it,  so  far  as  oonsiilerations  of 
revenue  will  permit. 

These  are  the  grounds  upon  which  I  join  issue  with  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  npoa 
which  I  earnestly  deprecate  the  success  of  a  motion  which  wonld  displace  the  noble 
lord  and  the  advocates  of  commercial  freedom,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  power 
those  who  contend  for  countervailing  duties,  who  would  establish,  that  which  they* 
call  protection  to  domestic  industry,  but  which,  I  believe,  would  be  nothing  but  dis- 
couragement and  detriment  to  that  industry. 

Feeling  grateful  to  the  House  for  their  attention,  I  proceed  to  the  last  topic  to 
which  I  shall  advert —  that  which  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  argonQCTt  of  the  noble 
lord  who  spoke  last — ^namely,  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  coantry.  I. view  the 
depression  of  that  great  interest  with  deep  concern.  I  deeply  regret  the  snffiering 
that  prevails  amonff  the  agriculturists.  So  far  as  personal  interest  is  concenicd,  my 
own  is  deeply  involved  in  the  prosperity  of  agriculture.  If  that  consideraiioo  eouU 
bias  for  a  moment  the  views  or  a  public  man,  I  should  feel  as  much  aa  any  one,  even 
on  that  account,  the  depression  that  exists.  There  can  be  no  question,  particnlarlj 
after  the  notice  given  to-night  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Stamfoid, 
that  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  success  of  this  motion  would  be  the  realonuion  of 
protection  to  agriculture ;  that  is  to  say,  the  re-imposilion  of  duties  on  the  food  of 
the  people.  No  more  fatal  boon  could,  in  my  opiuon,  be  offered  to  the  agriculio* 
rists  than  any  such  protection  as  that  which  you  profess  to  give.  I  entreat  the 
friends  of  agriculture — I  address  ra^rself  especially  to  the  noble  lord  who  spoke  before 
me — to  consider  the  real  value  of  this  protection.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  in  lSd6 
tiie  farmers  had  very  low  prices ;  but  then  they  had  abundant  produce,  and  that  there 
were  no  complaints.  On  this  point  the  noble  lord  is  mistaken.  Abundant  pro- 
duce without  the  means  of  export  had  caused  very  low  prices,  and  there  were  at 
the  same  time  loud  comphunts  and  severe  distress.  I  sat  with  other  members  on  a 
committee  which  inquired  into  the  condition  of  agriculture,  and  which  attempted 
in  vain  to  suggest  a  remedy.  I  do  entreat  the  noble  lord*s  attentive  coosideraiion  to 
the  circumstances  of  that  period — to  the  years  1833,  1834,  and  1835.  ProtectioB 
to  domestic  produce  existed  in  the  highest  degree.  The  duty  on  fbreigB  wheat,  when 
the  price  was  less  than  (j3«.  was  £1 : 4 : 8  the  quarter;  when  it  was  ian  than  67<n 
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£1:0:8;  when  it  was  nnder  62«.,  £1:5: 8— abundant  protection,  surely,  so  far  as 
law  oould  give  protection.  Meat  was  absolutely  prohibited — animals  of  all  liinds 
serving  for  subsistence  were  prohibited.  Now,  let  us  take  the  price  of  wheat  In 
1833  the  average  price  was  628.  lid;  the  lowest  price  of  the  year  having  been 
49s.  2d,  In  1834  the  average  price  was  i6s.  2d. ;  the  lowest  price  40s.  6d.  In  1836 
the  average  price  was  S9s.  £i.,  it  having  at  one  time  fallen  so  low  as  36«. ;  this  took 
place  with  protection  carried  to  an  extravagant  degree.  Was  the  depression  of  price 
owing  to  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  ?  Certiunly  not,  for  foreign  com  was 
prmcticaUy  prohibited  by  the  amount  of  duty.  In  1833  the  whole  amount  of  wheat 
imported  was  82,000  quarters;  in  1834,  64,000;  in  1835,  28,000.  The  noble  lord 
sajs  there  were  no  complaints.  I  do  assure  the  noble  lord  that  there  are  no  com- 
plaints now  made  with  regard  to  the  state  of  agriculture  at  the  present  period  which 
at  all  correspond  with  the  complaints  made  at  that  time.  The  committee  of  thia 
House  was  appointed  in  1836 ;  and  very  intelligent  and  respectable  men  were  sent 
to  represent  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  give  evidence  to  that  committee.  I 
will  refer  to  that  given  by  the  first  six  of  the  witnesses  deputed  on  the  part  of  the 
agrieulturists  to  represent  their  eondition.  The  evidence  of  others  is  in  concurrence 
with  theirs.  Now,  recollect,  you  had  had  abundant  harvests,  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  com,  and  extravagant  protection.  And  what  was  the  state  of  agriculture  P 
This  is  the  account  of  it  given  by  the  witnesses  to  whom  I  have  referred : — 

The  first  witness,  John  Buckwell  says— ^'  He  farmed  700  acres  near  Lechhamp- 
stead,  Buckinghamshire.  This  winter  had  sold  wheat  at  4*.  6d.  per  bushel.  The 
lowest  price  at  which  we  can  g^ow  wheat  is  56s.  a  quarter.  Now  we  have  not 
above  40*.  Within  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  change  of  tenantry. 
When  new  ones  have  come,  they  have  gone  within  a  few  years.'* 

He  was  asked — "  Why  ? — Because  they  could  not  stand  any  longer.  What  has 
become  of  them  ? — They  have  gone  to  the  workhouse.  Have  they  been  men  of  pru- 
dence and  charaeterP    Yes,  in  general." 

Jdhn  Houghton,  the  next  witness,  farmed,  on  his  own  account,  in  Berkshire,  Mid- 
dlesex, Nortluimpton,  Sussex,  and  Buckinghamshire.  Received  rents  in  those  coun* 
ties,  and  also  Lincoln,  Surrey,  and  Suffolk.  Wheat  ruinously  low  on  clay  lands. 
Rent  paid  out  of  capital.  Mr.  Cayley  asked  him — ^  At  what  period  did  this  distress 
vou  speak  of  commence  P — From  1828  and  1829.  Up  to  the  present  period  we  have 
been  gradually  getting  worse.'' 

Mr.  John  Rolfe  was  the  next  witness ;  he  says — "  There  has  been  no  ameliora- 
tion in  the  condition  of  the  fanner  since  1833.  The  very  reverse,  continued  depres- 
sion, loss  of  capital,  and  ruin  to  the  farmers.  You  do  not  speak  of  improvident 
men  ? — No.  1  know  several  farmers  that  are  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  They  are  penny- 
less.  They  are  really  hardworking,  industrious  men,  and  deserve  every  encourage- 
ment.    They  are  sinking  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  prices." 

Mr.  John  Cnrtis,  the  next  witness — *'  Thinks  the  capital  of  the  farmer  has  con- 
riderably  diminished.  Sees  an  alteration  for  the  worse  in  the  farmers.  Last  year 
paid  bis  landlord's  rent  one-half  out  of  his  capitaL  At  the  present  price  of  produce 
could  not  afford  to  pay  any  rent  whatever ;  and  that  b  the  case  generally  with  the 
&nners  in  his  neighbourhood." 

Mr.  John  Kemp  said — '*  He  farms  500  acres  in  Essex,  of  good  quality;  very  little 
clay.  As  a  farmer  you  are  in  distress  P— Undoubtedly  so.  Has  that  distress  been 
increasing  gradually  P — For  the  last  eight  years  we  were  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
The  capital  of  the  farmers  has  very  much  diminished.  We  were  in  that  state  in 
1831 .  But  for  the  good  crops  of  1832,  half  the  farmers  in  our  country  would  have 
been  obliged  to  stop,'* 

Mr.  William  Thurnall,  Cambridgeshire,  a  farmer,  miller,  maltster,  oil  crusher, 
and  general  com  merchant — **  Farms  400  acres.  Lost  the  whole  rent  of  his  farm 
last  Tear,  and  £300  the  year  before." 

Biu*.  Cayley  asked  the  witness — ^  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  generally 
in  your  nei^bourhood  P — I  think  verging  on  insolvency  generally — in  the  most 
desperate  state  that  men  can  possibly  be.  My  book  debts  with  the  farmers  are  not 
worth  lOf .  in  the  pound.  I  dare  scarcely  open  a  letter,  knowing  the  state  of  the 
fanners,  fearing  it  may  contain  notice  of  some  bad  debt.  Are  these  men  verging  on 
insolvency,  men  of  prudent  character,  and  industrious  habits  P — I  am  speaking  only 
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of  Ihat  class  of  men.  I  would  not  tnnible  the  committee  with  any  others.  And  rrt 
they  are  on  the  verj^e  of  ruin  ? — Yes,  not  only  in  Cambridge,  bat,  generally  speak- 
inpr,  great  part  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex." 

That  is  the  evidence  of  the  first  six  witnesses  examined  by  the  agrienltnra)  eom- 
mittee ;  and  I  now  ask  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  West  Sussex,  whether  he  is 
not  in  error  in  supposing  that  in  1835  the  abundance  of  produce  compensated  the 
farmer  for  the  lowness  of  price,  and  that  there  were  no  complaints  from  the  ftnoers 
at  that  period. 

I  have  not  denied  that  there  is  at  present  in  some  part^  of  the  country  severe 
agricultural  distress.  I  have  deeply  lamented  that  it  should  exist.  I  tnist,  how- 
ever, that  the  gloomy  ft)reboding8  as  to  the  future  are  not  well-founded.  I  entreat 
those  who  are  suffering  to  remember  that  heretofore  undue  apprehensions  hare  been 
entertained.  When,  in  1842,  the  prohibition  was  remoYed  from  the  import  «f 
meat  and  cattle,  there  was  great  and  needless  alarm,  and  considerable  loss  was  tlie 
consequence.  I  entreat  them  to  consider,  whether  it  be  not  possible  thai  the  recent 
imports  of  foreign  com  have  been  governed  by  other  considerations  than  those  which 
influence  the  usual  course  of  trade;  whether,  from  the  disturbed  state  of  some 
countries,  and  the  desire  of  converting  com  into  money,  we  have  not  imported  more 
corn  than  we  should  otherwise  have  done ;  whether  there  has  not  been  in  some  cases 
a  great  loss  on  the  import  of  foreign  com,  and  whether  our  own  produce  hu  not 
thus  been  unduly  depreciated  in  consequence  of  circumstances  unconnected  with  free 
trade.  That  is  my  impression.  I  entreat  them  also  to  consider  this,  that  yon  ntxvr 
enuid,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  have  maintained  a  law  which  would 
have  given  a  guarantee  for  high  prices  in  unfavourable  seasons.  In  the  south  aijd 
west  of  England  the  harvest  was  deficient — the  quality  was  inferior — probably  much 
of  the  wheat  grown  was  not  worth  40«.  a  quarter.  It  might  have  been  poasible  to 
devise  a  law  which  should  have  raised  the  price  of  that  inferior  com  to  SOs.  or  even 
to  60«.  per  quarter.  There  would,  in  that  case,  have  been  some  temporary  com  pes - 
sation  for  deficient  {Produce,  but  it  would  have  been  at  the  risk  of  creating  disaffec- 
tion and  discontent,  greatly  outweighing  the  advantage  of  high  prices  gained  bj 
legislative  intervention. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  his  speech,  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Back- 
inghamshire,  alluded  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  He  said,  he  thought 
tlie  tendency  of  recent  legislation  had  been  to  lower  their  condition.  He  described 
them  as  members  of  a  powerful  hierarchy,  tlie  greatest  in  the  world.  That  is  a 
romantic  and  poetical  view  of  their  condition.  Let  me  indulge  in  a  more  prosaic, 
but  more  practical  view  of  the  real  condition  of  that  class  of  this  great  hierarchy, 
as  it  stood  in  the  year  1 842.  Let  me  take  the  position  of  a  mechanic  at  PaisJey. 
or  of  a  labourer  in  Dorsetshire,  or  one  of  the  southem  counties.  Let  me  8uppo»e 
that  in  1842  each  of  them  vras  in  the  receipt  of  lOf.  a  week,  or,  letns  say  I2s.  a  week 
for  the  mechanic,  and  8«.  for  the  labourer.  First,  consider  the  deductions  yon  Might 
to  make  from  this  I2s,  and  Ss.  a  week,  for  house  rent,  for  clothes,  acid  medical 
attendance.  Suppose  there  be  in  each  case  a  family  of  three  or  four  children. 
After  making  the  deductions  to  which  I  have  referred  from  the  weekly  receipt  m' 
wages,  consider  what  are  the  various  articles,  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  which 
will  be  required  for  the  sustenance  of  such  a  family.  Then  review  the  stale  of 
taxation  as  it  existed  in  January  1842,  so  far  as  those  articles  were  affected  by  it, 
and  you  cannot,  I  think,  justly  contend  that  the  tendency  of  recent  legislation  has 
been  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1842 — 


All  Animals— Oxen,  Sheep,)     ^.,-,,.     I    Hami,  of  all  kinds ^    S8s.»cvt 

Calves.  Swine,  were  J  promwtea.       ^^^^  lOg.  fid.  y 

Reef— iVesh,  or  iligtatly  salted    prohitylted.    I    Batter  20a.  ^cwt 


ewt 
on. 


Pork — afresh prohibited. 

On  salted  Beef,  a  duty  of. 1 39.  ^  owt. 

Pork,        „       128.    „ 

On  Bacon,                „       288.    „ 

On  Potatoes             „       2it.    „ 

On  Lard                  , ss.    „ 


Tallow  Candles  6Sa.4d.|^e«n 

Oats  25«.       „        9a.  Sd.   • 

Barley,  338.    „        ISs.  «d.   „ 


Indian  corn,  the  great  resource  of  the  Irish  people  daring  the  famiae  io  1846  and 
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IS 47,  had  a  duty  attached  to  it  equal  to  that  on  barley,  and  varying  with  the  prico 
of  barley. 

Sir,  it  pleased  this  House  to  repeal  some,  and  to  reduce  others  of  those  duties.  My 
belief  is,  that  a  wiser  decision  than  that  to  which  you  came — to  subject  property  to 
direct  taxation  within  certain  limits—to  remove  the  prohibition  upon  foreign  cattle 
— ^to  permit  swine  and  sheep  to  be  imported — to  reduce  the  duty  on  corn,  on  sugar, 
on  lard,  on  butter,  and  on  cheese — ^you  never  made.  My  belief  is  that  you  have  l^n 
amply  repdd  for  any  loss  you  may  have  sustained  by  that  reduction  ;  that  you  have 
gained  the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  the  labouring  classes  in  this  country,  by  part- 
ing with  that  which  was  thought  to  be  directly  for  the  benefit  of  the  landed  interest. 
It  was  that  confidence  in  the  generosity  and  justice  of  parliament  which  in  no  small 
degree  enabled  you  to  pass  triumphantly  through  that  storm  which  convulsed  other 
nations  during  the  year  1848.  If,  in  1842,  and  the  following  years,  you  had  not 
made  those  reductions,  bad  not  subjected  property  to  direct  taxation,  in  order  that 
you  might  relieve  the  labouring  classes  from  the  manifold  impositions  to  which  their 
subsistence  was  liable,  such  is  the  strength  of  your  institutions,  that  you  would  no 
doubt  have  rode  out  the  storm ;  but  you  would  not  have  rode  it  out  with  the  satis- 
faction of  feeling  that  in  the  hour  of  peril  you  bad  the  cordial  support,  the  confidence, 
and  goodwill  of  those  who  depend  for  their  subsistence  on  the  wages  of  labour. 

Your  metropolis  did  indeed  present  a  majestic  spectacle,  when  160,000  men 
of  the  middle  and  working  classes  were  ranged  in  her  streets  in  the  sup- 
port of  authority;  with  the  determination,  without  reference  to  party  dis- 
tinctions, to  preserve  the  peace  of  this  city,  and  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the 
disaffected.  But  it  is  my  belief  that  the  metropolis  did  not  exhibit  a  perfect 
and  complete  example  of  the  spirit  by  which  this  country  was  animated.  You 
must  go  elsewhere  before  you  can  fully  estimate  the  true  state  of  the  public  feeling 
at  that  critical  pericjd.  You  must  go  to  the  great  seats  of  manufacturing  industry — 
to  Stockport,  to  Paisley,  to  Manchester — to  the  mines — to  the  collieries — to  dis- 
tricts not  subject  to  the  various  influences  which,  in  a  great  metropolis,  are  com- 
bined in  favour  of  order,  and  the  maintenance  of  authoritjr.  No,  it  is  not  London 
that  I  would  select  as  the  best  example  of  the  resolution  which  pervaded  this  country 
to  maintain  its  laws  and  constitution.  I  would  look  to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
to  Lancashire,  to  places  where,  in  forn|fr  periods — in  such  times  as  1818  and  1819 
— social  order  has  been  shaken  to  its  foundation.  In  those  districts,  since  the  year 
1846,  the  manufacturing  interests  have  been  deeply  depressed,  there  has  been  great 
want  of  employment,  great  suffering  from  many  privations.  But  see  the  patience 
and  resignation  with  which  that  suffering  has  been  borne;  see  how  the  inhabitants 
of  these  districts  have  conducted  themselves,  when,  in  combination  with  suffering 
and- privation,  they  have  had  before  their  eyes  the  example  of  Irish  disaffection — of 
revolutionanr  violence  in  France — of  continental  thrones  subverted — of  almost  uni- 
versal anarchy  where  before  there  had  been  peace. 

I  bold  in  my  hand  the  report  as  to  the  state  of  Manchester,  made  by  the  chief 
officer  of  police.     It  bears  date  the  19th  April,  1849. 

He  observes — ^*  In  presenting  these  returns,  it  is  imfM^ssible  to  avoid  referring  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  state  of  this  borough  during  that  period  of  excitement 
and  aoxiety  which  occurred  early  in  the  past  year.  Slight  disturbances  did  certainly 
take  place ;  but  when  all  circumstances  are  considered,  it  will  be,  I  think,  generally 
felt  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  have  stronger  or  more  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
general  intelligence,  and  loyal  and  peaceable  character  of  the  population  around  us, 
thao  was  afforded  by  the  events  which  occurred  during  the  period  referred  to.  Whilst 
gratefully  acknowledging — as  one  having  some  degree  of  oflScial  responsibility  in 
the  maintenance  of  onier — the  firmness,  vigilance,  and  watchful  care  manifested  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  by  the  mayor  and  magistrates,  the  active  organization 
of  districts  by  the  committees  of  the  council,  and  the  liberality  of  that  body  in  grant- 
ing efficient  assistance  to  the  ordinary  police,  as  also  the  invaluable  co-operation  and 
as2iistance  so  readily  afforded  by  the  owners  of  warehouses,  shops,  and  property,  and 
by  those  in  their  employ,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  this  borough  vras  indebted  to 
a  still  larger  extent  to  the  working  classes  and  the  mill  operatives,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  order :  to  that  important  class,  for  their  expressive  disapproval  of,  and  ab- 
sence of  sympathy  with,  the  proceedings  of  the  few  disoiderly  and  disaffected 
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iDdiTiduals  who  sought  to  create  disturbance;  for  their  determinatioD  to  eontioiieat 
their  ordinary  employment,  and  to  resist  any  attempt  at  interference ;  and  for  the 
promptitude  with  which  they  at  once  agreed  to  be  associated,  for  the  protodion  of 
the  property  of  their  employers,  we  are  unquestionably  indebted,  more  than  to  any 
other  source,  for  the  success  which  happily  erowned  the  efforts  of  the  autboritiei  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  protect  the  property  within  this  borough,  during  a  period  of 
almost  unprecedented  excitement  and  alarm,  and  of  great  privation  and  distress.*" 

Surely  these  are  significant  facts — surely  these  are  decisive  proofe  that  the  policy 
you  adopted  in  removing  the  duty  on  articles  of  first  necessity,  was  a  wiae  policy. 
That  whiph  was  done  was  no  act  of  a  sagacious  minister— the  coming  crisis  was  not 
foreseen  by  statesmen.  It  was  no  lucky  accident  It  is  mv  firm  belief  that  it  pleased 
Almighty  God  to  hearken  to  your  prayers.  It  pleased  him  to  turn  *^  yoor  dearth 
and  scarcity,'*  into  ''  cheapness  and  plenty,**  and  so  to  direct  and  prosper  yonr  cod> 
sultations,  that  upon  the  eve  of  a  great  calamity,  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  gnat 
precipice,  you  established  ^'  peace  and  happiness,"  on  the  foundations  of  "  truth  and 
justice.*'  You  have  reaped  the  fruits  of  that  p«dicy.  You  have  passed  nnwcarhtd 
through  the  sternest  trials  to  which  the  institutions  of  nationa  were  ever  soljectcd. 
You  have  stood  erect  amid  the  convulsions  of  Europe.  And  now  ^ou  are  to  ha«'«,« 
proposal  made  to  you  of  some  paltry  fixed  duty  upon  corn.  Connder  what  thu  is. 
If  it  be  5«.  on  wheat,  it  will  give  a  duty  of  2a,  6<L  on  barley,  and  2a.  on  oato;  that 
is,  1«.  6d.  on  barley,  and  1«.  on  oats  more  than  yon  have  at  present.  It  is  an  eqoi* 
vocal  advantage  at  the  best.  But  by  every  consideration  wnich  can  inflaeoce  con- 
sistent and  rational  legislators— by  the  hienest  suggestions  of  a  generous  poliey-yby 
the  coldest  calculations  of  a  low  and  sdfish  prudence,  I  do  implore  yoa  to  rqect 
this  proffered  boon.  I  implore  you  not  to  barter  away  the  glorious  heritage  for 
which  yon  are  indebted  to  your  sagacious  and  timely  policy — ^for  the  moat  worthies 
consideration  for  which,  since  the  days  of  him  who  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage,  the  greatest  advantage  was  over  surrendered. 

The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  nuyority  of  140,  and  the  House  adjouraed. 


AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS. 
Fberuast  21, 1850. 

Mr.  Disraeli  presented  petitions  from  Great  Marlow  and  Buekingbaonhire, 
complaining  of  the  unprecedented  amount  of  distress  existing  amongst  all  cbetes 
connected  with  the  land.  The  hon.  gentleman,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  loo^  and 
eloouent  speech,  submitted  the  following  resolution : — '*  That  this  House  will  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  its  considenUioB  sncii 
revision  of  the  laws  providing  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  United  Kiogdocn  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  may  mitigate  the  distress  of  the  a^cnltonl  dasses.*" 

SiB  RoBBBT  Pkel  .*  Sir,  whatever  motives  I  might  have  for  wishing  to  address  tbe  • 
House  upon  a  subject  which  has  been  brought  forward  with  great  ability,  and  with 
great  moderation — whatever  other  motives  I  might  have  for  wishing  to  address  the 
House,  the  necessity  under  which  I  feel  myself  impelled  to  take  a  course  ^ffereet 
from  that  which  will  be  taken  by  my  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Ozford,  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  desiring  to  explain  the  grounds  upon  which  that  eourae  ia 
taken.  For  my  right  hon.  friend  1  have  the  greatest  respect  and  admiraltoB.  I 
was  associated  with  him  in  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  those  measurea  to  ilie 
desire  of  maintaining  which  he  partly  attributes  the  conclusion  at  which  he  hti 
arrived — ^froro  him  I  derived  the  most  zealous,  the  most  effective  assistanoe— and 
it  is  no  small  consolation  for  me  to  hear  from  my  right  hon.  friend,  although  upon 
this  particular  motion  we  arrive  at  different  condusious,  that  his  confideoee  in  tbe 
justice  of  those  principles  for  which  we  in  common  contended,  and  which  are  tbe 
loundation  of  the  commercial  policy  which  of  late  years  has  been  adopted,  remaias 
entirely  unshaken.  Sir,  before  I  address  myself  to  some  remarks  of  my  right  hoo. 
friend.  I  wish  to  state,  with  respect  to  the  agricultural  interest,  that  I  do  not  dcnv 
that  it  is  suffering  considerable  distress,  and  that  for  that  distress  I  feel,  on  evert 
account,  the  warmest  sympathy.    [An  hon.  member  on  the  oppodtion  bcocbei': 
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Oh,  dear!]  Sir,  I  belieye  the  Hoase  will  be  of  opiDioo  that  I  take  the  moH 
becoming^  course  in  passing  without  notice  the  inarticulate  sounds  with  which  the 
hoo.  gentleman  has  interrupted  me,  although  those  inarticulate  sounds  are,  I  admit, 
eqoalTy  powerful  with  any  arguments  which  the  hon.  gentleman  could  adduce,  and 
at  least  equally  entitled  to  consideration.  I  shall  not  l^  disturbed,  however,  bv  him 
from  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  this  subject  with  the  temper  which  bents  it. 
Sir,  I  know  not  why  the  hon.  gentleman  should  doubt  my  sympathy  with  the  agri- 
eoltaral  interest :  mv  own  interests  are  intimately  connected  with  its  welfare ;  and 
if  any  measures  to  which  I  have  been  party,  however  confident  I  may  be  of  their 
general  policy,  and  of  the  benefits  that  have  resulted  to  the  country  at  large  from 
them,  have  visited  a  particular  and  most  important  special  and  peculiar  interest,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  with  distress,  the  greater  is  the  sympathy  which  I  feel  for  its  suffering. 
I  say  this,  also.  Sir,  that  if  it  be  true  that  the  occupying  tenants  of  this  country  are 
unwilling  to  reduce  the  amount  of  labour  which  they  employ — if  they  are  making 
exertions  to  prevent  the  distress  under  which  they  may  be  suffering,  from  visiting 
those  on  whose  labour  they  depend— they  have,  on  that  account,  an  additional  claim 
to  our  respectful  consideration.  I  do  not,  indeed,  agree  (whilst  I  admit  the  distress 
which  prevails)  with  the  apprehensions  and  the  despondency  of  others  as  to  the  future 
condition  of  the*  agricultural  interest.  I  believe  there  are  special  and  peculiar 
causes  aiTeeting  that  interest  at  present.  I  think  it  was  impossible  to  listen  to  the 
speech  which  was  made  in  this  House  to-night  by  the  hon.  member  for  Westbury, 
without  a  strong  presumption  that  at  the  present  moment  there  are  peculiar  causes 
of  depression  and  distress.  Such  causes  have  heretofore  been  in  operation  during 
the  existence  of  protection :  on  frequent  occasions  in  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
the  distress  of  the  agricultural  interest  has  been'full^  acknowledged  and  lamented. 
Now,  when  protection  is  lost,  some  of  the  causes  which  affected  the  agricultural  in- 
terests during  its  existence  are  in  operation.  As  those  interests  recovered  then,  so  I 
trust  they  will  again  recover.  Those  who  are  interested  in  their  prosperity  should 
beware  that  they  do  not  retard  the  period  of  recovery  by  the  propagation  of  undue 
alarm.  This  course  has  been  taken  on  former  occasions,  and  now  is  taken.  1  see 
professors  of  agriculture  informing  the  agriculturists  of  Scotland  that  Indian  corn 
can  be  intrtxluced  into  this  country  from  America  at  I2s,  the  quarter.  They  are 
telling  the  growers  of  oats  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  contend  in  the  markets 
of  their  own  country  with  the  produce  of  the  United  States.  They  are  alarming 
them  with  the  assurance  that  Indian  corn  can  be  profitably  imported  at  the  price  of 
12«.  the  (|uarter,  although,  at  the  very  time,  the  notorious  fact  is,  that  in  the 
ports  of  Liverpool,  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Dublin,  the  price  of  Indian  com  b  fluctuating 
between  27«.  and  3U.  the  quarter. 

I  was  not  present  at  the  early  part  of  this  debate,  during  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  the  member  for  North  Northamptonshire.  I  am  told  that  in  that  speech  he 
made  a  personal  appeal  to  me,  and  asked  me  on  what  g^unds  I  thought  there  was 
an  oodne  depression  in  the  price  of  i^ricultural  produce  at  present.  Sir,  I  will  tell 
him.  It  is  because  I  find,  in  many  continental  countries — in  countries  which  have 
the  advantage  (if  advantage  it  be)  of  protection — I  find  in  them  the  same  depression 
of  prices,  and  the  same  complaints  which  exist  here.  I  find  that  depression  of  price 
to  exist,  notwithstanding  that  the  markets  of  England  have  been  open  to  them — 
notwithstanding  that  there  has  been  anew  and  unusual  demand  for  their  agricultural 
produce.  In  France  and  in  Belgium,  our  nearest  neighbours  (each  of  which  countries 
has  had,  until  a  very  late  period,  laws  giving  full  protection  to  native  produce), 
their  agricultural  productions  are  unusually  depressed  in  price,  and  the  occupying 
tenants  are  complaining  that  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  the  land  at  the  present 
prices.  I  say.  then,  there  appears  to  be  pervading  many  countries  of  Euro|>e  the 
same  depression  of  prices  of  which  we  complain  in  this  country.  Whether  or  no  it 
be  attributable  to  precisely  the  same  causes  which  have  operated  here — whether  the 
same  partial  famine  which  we  have  had  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  may 
have  stimulated  production,  and  the  prices  of  foreign  com  may  have  been  depressed 
by  an  unusually  productive  harvest  following  several  years  of  scarcity — I  will  not 
nndertake  to  say.  But  the  fact  remains  unquestionable,  that  in  many  countries  of 
Europe  there  are  the  same  complaints  of  lowness  of  price  and  depression  that  we 
have  here.    Sir,  since  I  came  into  this  House  to-night,  a  gentleman  was  good 
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enough  to  place  in  my  hands  two  documents.  One  is  a  circular  from  Antwerp, 
dated  the  9th  of  February,  1850,  which  speaks  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  a^ciii- 
tare  in  that  part  of  the  Continent.  Ohsenre,  so  recently  as  the  9th  of  the  pmeat 
month,  it  is  said  in  this  circular — **  At  our  to-day^s  market  the  trade  generally  rukd 
dull,  and  the  turn  in  prices  was  in  favour  of  the  buyers^  though  we  do  not  expect  au 
important  decline,  the  value  of  the  corn  being  already  too  depreseed  to  pay  the  nan 
of  our  farmers." 

The  other  document  is  a  paper  of  a  similar  description,  bearing  the  same  date  as 
the  former,  and  issued  at  Nantes.  This  circuhir  states — ^*  Prices  of  corn  are  for  tlie 
present  very  low  everywhere  in  Europe ;  but,  taking  into  consideradon  the  rouU 
quality  of  some  produces  of  our  growth,  and  of  our  best  brands  of  flour  combioed 
with  the  low  freight  obtainable  now,  we  consider  that  our  market  deserves  the 
attention  of  every  ono  willing  to  risk  interest  of  money  at  a  low  rate  against  the 
chances  of  a  rise,  whilst  a  further  decline  is  quite  improbable,  as  needy  sellen  ha^e 
everywhere  di8p(»ed  of  their  crops,  and  also  noticing  that  thecontinuanceof  tlie  present 
prices  in  this  part  of  France  would  soon  involve  the  ruin  of  the  landed  interest.** 

Here,  then,  Sir,  are  two  countries  which  have  had,  not  only  the  new  advantage  of 
free  importation  into  the  English  market,  but  also  protection  to  native  produce;  aod 
yet  in  these  two  countries  agricultural  produce  is  so  depressed,  that  it  is  said  raia 
to  the  farmers  is  inevitable.  From  thence  I  conclude  that  causes  other  than  lie 
removal  of  protection  have  contributed  to  our  own  distress ;  and  that  probably  there 
is  some  cause  general  in  its  operation  which  has  produced  the  depression  of  prices 
complain^  of  throughout  a  great  part  of  Europe. 

Another  ground  on  which  I  view  with  less  despondency  than  others  the  conditioQ 
and  prospects  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  is  this,  that  I  witness  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  the  increasing  consumpton  of  this  country.  It  is  not  in  the  tendency 
to  increased  consumption  only  that  I  see  indications  of  general  prosperity ;  but  tbe 
importation  of  com  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  was  in  addition  to  an  anustuu 
consumption  of  native  produce.  The  people  of  this  country  have  not  osW 
imported,  but  they  have  consumed  and  paid  for,  by  the  produce  of  their  own  labour, 
no  less  than  5,600,000  quarters  of  wheat,  that  consumption  of  foreign  com  o't 
diminishing  the  consumption  of  wheat  of  our  own  growtli.  In  1849,  as  compan^ 
with  1848,  there  lias  been  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  British  wheat,  and  ol>d- 
currently  with  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  British  wheat  there  has  been  the 
enormous  consumption  of  5,600,000  quarters — not,  observe,  of  Indian  corn,  not  ( f 
oats,  not  of  rye,  but  of  the  noblest  grain,  namely,  of  wheat.  By  whom  has  that  wheat 
'been  consumed  f  When  we  are  asking  for  proofs  of  the  improved  condition  of  ttK> 
country,  why  should  we  minutely  enter  into  these  details  ?  Why  not  rely  un  the  one 
conclusive  proof  supplied  by  the  fact  that  5,600,000  quarters  of  foreign  wheat  ha^e 
been  imported,  pain  for,  and  consumed  f  By  whom  ?  Not  by  the  upper  classes.  1 
will  venture  to  say,  that  the  quantity  of  bread  eaten  by  the  aristocracy  has  vcrr 
little  increased — ^that  the  quantity  consumed  by  their  households  and  domestics  h^i 
very  little  increased  amongst  the  more  affluent  of  the  middle  classes.  Probably 
amongst  the  middle  classes,  amongst  those  living  on  moderate  incomes,  in  time^  vf 
prosperity  their  consumption  of  luxuries  may  be  increased ;  but  the  oonsuroptioo  c»f 
bread — the  great  element  of  human  life — is  not  increased  in  any  great  degive 
No,  Sir,  this  consumption  of  foreign  wheat  has  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the 
improved  condition  of  those  who  live  by  labour.  You  will  not  have  millions  iT 
quarters  of  wheat  consumed,  except  that  millions  of  mouths  can  be  found  to  eit 
them.  And  I  want  no  better  indication  of  general  prosperity — I  except*  of  course, 
the  agriculturists,  whose  distress  I  admit — but  I  want  no  better  proof  of  the  geot- 
ral  prosperity,  of  the  general  ease  and  the  general  comfort,  tlian  the  fact  that  tbc.e 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  bread,  and  bread  of  the  best  qoalit>, 
perfectly  unparalleled.  Well,  8ir,  if  we  can  only  continue  that  consumption— it  br 
our  legislation,  under  the  favour  of  Divine  Providence,  we  can  continue  the  domaoi 
for  labour,  and  make  our  trade  and  manufactures  prosperous,  we  shall  not  only  i«^ 
increasing  the  sum  of  human  comfort  and  happiness,  but  we  shall  be  giving  to*  a" 
agriculturists  of  this  country  the  best  assurance,  by  increased  demanc^  of  uUinutt 
prosperity.  Consider  the  daily  demand  for  agricultural  produce,  in  the  time  o* 
manufacturing  prosperity,  in  such  places  as  Gksgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bir- 
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min^ham,  and  the  great  mining  districts.  Wlien  we  speak  of  agricultural  produce, 
the  term  is  not  limitdd  to  corn ;  it  includes  meat,  raiik,  cheese,  aud  butter.  If  you 
take  into  the  account  the  daily  increasing  faeiiiiies  of  transport,  and  the  advantage 
of  the  vicinity  of  markets,  surely  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  need  not  fear 
competition  with  those  of  any  other. 

Sir,  when  I  gave  my  consent  to  the  address  in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  I  had  no  impression  that  it  was  intended  to  slight  the  distress  of  the  agricul- 
turists.    The  words  used,  indeed,  were  that  there  were  complaints ;  but  I  understood 
that  there  was  an  admission  of  distress,  and  a  sincere  feeling  of  regret  for  its  exis- 
tence.   If  that  had  not  been  the  construction  I  placed  upon  the  address — if  I  thought 
there  was  any  intention  of  slight — any  intention  to  imply  that  the  complaints  of  dis- 
tress were  unfoundal  or  unworthy  of  notice,  the  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne 
should  never  have  had  my  support.     I  will  now  apply  myself  to  the  speech  of  my 
right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  will  proceed  to  state 
the  grounds  on  which  I  come  to  a  conclusion  different  from  his.     My  right  hon. 
friend  takes  the  specific  terms  of  the  motion   made  by  the  hon.  gentleman    the 
member  for  Buckinghamshire,  and  contends  that  he  is  perfectly   at  liberty  to 
dismiss  all  the  extraneous  considerations  connected  with  it,  and  to  consider  only  the 
alistraet  proposals  which  are  contained  in  the  motion.    Now,  there  I  differ  from  my 
right  hon.  friend.     It  is  all  very  well  to  say  to  a  very  young  member  of  this  House, 
**  I  make  a  proposal  for  the  House  to  resolvejtself  into  committee,  in  which  the  whole 
question  will    be  open   for   consideration.      Gro    into   committee ;    you  will    be 
pledged  to  nothing ;  hear  my  proposal ;  reject  what  is  objectionable,  and  modify  what 
is  capable  of  modification.     Do  this,  and  you  will  conscientiously  discharge  vour 
duty ;  and,  even  should  you  agree  to  no  part  of  my  proposal,  you  will  at  least  nave 
the  merit  of  showing  your  sympathy  for  the  farmer.**     But,  Sir,  I  say  tliat  that  is 
not  the  construction  which  the  tenant-farmers  will  place  upon  the  motion  of  the 
boo.  gentleman.     He  will  have  (if  his  motion  be  agreed  to)  excited  the  hopes  of  the 
agriculturists.     The  hon.  gentleman  is  not  chargeable  with  any  attempt  at  deception ; 
hut  let  others  well  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  we  are  discussing  this 
question.     A  proposal  was  made  for  an  amendment  to  the  address — some  contended 
that  by  that  amendment  the  issue  intended  to  be  joined  was,  whether  protection 
to  agriculture  should  be  re-enacted,  or  not.     ['^  No,  no ! "]     Some  certainly  con- 
sidered that  that  was  the  question  at  issue.    The  hon.  member  for  North  Northamp- 
toDshire,  said  to-night  that  he  thought  that  that  issue  was  fairly  raised  upon  the  amend- 
ment to  the  address — that  the  Lords  and  Commons  had  decided  against  protection — 
and  that  ho  would  not  ask  his  friends  to  occupy  the  House  with  needless  debates 
which  would  result  in  nothing.     That,  in  short,  he  considers  the  question  of  protec- 
tion decided.     ["  No,  no !"]    I  do  not  mean  decided  permanently  and  for  ever;  but 
if  the  hon.  member  who  cries  **No,  no,*'  hod  heard  the  speech  of  his  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  North  Northamptonshire,  as  I  heard  it,  he  would  have  heard  him  say 
that  he  considered  the  question  decided,  so  far  as  the  present  parliament  was  con- 
cerned.    Well,  Sir,  after  that  decision,  a  motion  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  the  agricultural  interests  the  compensation  to  wiiich  they  are  said  to  be  entitled 
for  the  wrong  done  to  them  by  the  removal  of  protection.     The  hon.  gentleman  the 
memfcMMr  for  Buckinghamshire  contended  last  year,  and  still  contends, that  the  bur- 
dens unjustly  thrown  upoA  the  landowners  exclusively  are  not  less  than  £12,000,000 
a  year:   that  they  are  subjected  by  general  and  local  taxation,  including  the  land 
tax,  to  an  amount  of  annual  taxation  from  which  they  are  entitled  to  relief  of  not 
less  than  £14,000,000.    This  Session  he  says — *^  I  won't  go  into  the  general  and 
extended  question  at  the  present  time;  I  propose  now  only  the  partial  removal  of  tax- 
ation from  the  agricultural  interest  to  the  amou::it  of  £2,000,000   only.      But  don*t 
be  deceived,  this  is  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  measures.     Others  will  follow,  adopt- 
ing the  same  principles.''      Even  after  thoso  the  question  is  still  open,  for  although 
this  proposal  is  brought  forwaid  as  a  compensation  for  protection,  at  any  rate  as  a 
measure  rendered  the  more  necessary  and  just  by  its  removal,  the  hon.  gentleman 
gives  us  no  assurance  that,  after  we  have  granted  this  demand,  he  will  not  avail  himself 
of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  reviving  that  system  of  protection  which  lie  contends 
it  is  the  true  policy  of  this  country  to  adopt.      This  removal  of  two  millions  of  tax- 
ation from  the  agricultural  interest—- this  transfer  of  that  amount  from  them  to  other 
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payers  of  taxes — ^is  accompanied  by  a  distinct  notice  that  this  is  not  a  measnie  doeio^ 
the  aecoant — ^not  a  measure  with  which  the  agricultural  interest  ought  to  be  satisfied 
— that  it  is  but  a  small  and  partial  instalment  of  a  great  debt— and  that,  if  it  be  ae- 
qmesoed  in  by  us,  the  claim  for  the  remainder  will  be  prosecuted.  And  tberefore, 
Sir,  my  right  hon  friend  the  member  for  the  University  of  Ozfoid  cannot  say  that 
he  is  deceived  by  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  He  cannot  disrmurd  eztraneoiK 
considerations,  and  limit  himself  to  the  simple  abstract  proposal.  U  is  a  proposal 
involving  a  principle.  If  he  votes  for  this  proposition  for  the  purpose  of  giving  sati»* 
faction  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  then  refuses  to  follow  up  the  series  of  similar 
measures,  the  end  which  he  has  in  view  he  will  nut  gun.  There  will  be  no  satisfac- 
tion with  a  mere  partial  admission  of  one  portion  of  a  great  claim,  the  rest  of  which 
is  to  be  contested.  But  what  is  this  claim  ?  and  will  the  satisfaction  of  it  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  class  whose  interest  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Bockiogham- 
shire  advocates?  liCt  us  first  consider  it  in  the  point  of  view  in  which  my  right  hon. 
friend  wishes  to  consider  it,  as  a  definite  prop<^,  transferring  £2,000,000  of  taies» 
now  borne  by  real  property,  to  the  consoliihited  fund—- ending,  there— entailing'  no 
other  eonsequenees.  I  wish  to  consider  the  proposal  in  its  baring  on  the  fimimies 
of  the  country.  The  proposal,  then,  now  made  is  this — that  previously  to  any 
exposition  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  by  the  Chancdlor  of  tlie  E&cbe- 
quer,  we  shall,  by  a  vote  of  this  House,  determine  that  new  charges  to  the  amoant 
of  ;S2. 000,000  be  pbused  upon  the  consolidated  fund.  Now,  let  ns  consider 
the  effect  of  such  a  measure  upon  the  financial  prospects  of  the  country.  Let 
us  conuder — that  which  I  am  willing  to  consider,  I  trust,  in  no  nn&ir  sgmi — 
whether  the  course  which  we  are  invited  to  take  be  really  for  the  benefit  of  that  daea 
for  whose  alleged  advantage  it  is  proposed.  I  am  asked,  then,  to  eoosmit  to  the  first 
of  a  series  of  measures  which  proposes  at  once  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  the  as- 
sumed surplus  of  the  present  year.  If  followed  up,  it  will  appropriate  the  whole 
of  the  surplus  which  may  progressively  accrue,  for  several  years  to  come.  Be- 
cause, mind,  on  the  ground  on  which  the  hon.  gentleman  this  year  urgea  tbe 
exempdon  of  real  property  from  certain  charges,  he  will,  in  future  years,  claim 
its  exemption  from  others  of  a  similiar  nature.  This,  however,  by  the  way.  In  the 
present  year,  by  the  present  motion,  previous  to  the  production  of  the  budget,  pre- 
vious to  the  receipt  of  any  authentic  information  as  to  the  finances  of  the  country, 
I  am  invited  to  consent  to  the  appropriation  of  the  whole  of  the  surplus  revenoe^ 
by  establishing  a  new  annual  charge  of  £2,000,000  on  the  consolidated  fund. 
Now,  is  such  a  course  desirable,  even  in  behoof  of  that  interest  now  labouring 
under  depression?  I  have  always  understood — I  hesad  it  from  the  hon.  geatlemaa 
himself— that  one  great  source  of  relief  to  the  agricultural  interest  is  the  senipo- 
lous  maintenance  of  public  credit,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  tbe  mie  of 
interest,  thus  giving  increased  power  to  owners  of  land  to  relieve  themselves  from 
charges  to  which  they  are  now  liable.  And  although  I  differed  fixnn  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman as  to  the  mode  by  which  lie  proposed  to  make  capital  cheap,  still  I  tboogfat 
that  tliere  wasg^reat  force  in  his  observation,  that  if  you  can  maintain  public  credit* 
and  thereby  diminish  the  rate  of  interest,  you  are  conferring  benefit  upon  landed 
proprietors,  and  enabling  them  to  relieve  themselves  from  a  portion  of  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  they  are  labouring.  What  says  my  hon.  friend  tiie  member 
for  West  Surrey?  He  tells  us  that  we  ought  to  have  setded  the  mortgage  qoestion 
before  repealing  the  Corn-laws ;  is  my  hon.  friend  about  to  settle  the  mortgage 
question  by  destroying  the  surplus?  My  hon.  friend  says — *^  the  land  labours  imder 
heavy  mortgages" — mortgages,  remember,  all  contracted  under  protection.  [Loiid 
ministerial  cheering.]  Ay,  contracted  under  protection.  What  a  picture  of  tbe 
state  of  landed  property  did  my  hon.  friend  draw!  Estates  overburdened  with  debt, 
estates  of  which  the  owners  cannot  keep  possession,  estates  which  must  be  sold. 
When,  I  ask,  again,  did  these  incumbrances  arise?  Can  there  be  a  stronger  pre- 
sumption against  the  advantages  of  protection  if  my  hon  friend^s  account  of  tbe 
state  of  landed  property  be  a  true  one?  Admitting  it  to  be  true — admitting  that 
many  landlords  are  now  paying  for  borrowed  money  at  the  rate  of  4^  or  5  per  cent. 
— my  hon.  friend  thinks  that  before  we  repealed  the  Corn-laws,  we  should  have 
enabled  the  landowners,  by  borrowing  money  at  S  per  cent.,  to  pay  off  the  OM>tt* 
gages  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.     Does  my  hon.  friend  really  think  that  the 
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way  to  do  this  is  to  tell  the  fandboldera  tbat  all  the  present  year's  surplus  is 
to  be  appropriated,  aod  that  any  surplus  arising  in  future  years  will  idso  be 
appropriated  by  relievioff  local  taxation  at  the  expense  of  the  consolidated  fund  ? 
I  regretted  to  hear  mv  hon.  friend  the  member  for  West  Surrey  the  otiier  night 
speaking  so  lightly  ot  the  maintenance  of  public  credit.  Let  me  tell  my  hon. 
friend,  that  in  any  measures  which  shall  destroy  confidence  in  the  public  faith  and 
in  the  mcunteoance  of  public  credit,  he  will  have  but  a  short-lived  triumph  over  the 
public  creditor.  The  moment  that  he  strikes  a  successful  blow  at  thai  public 
creditor,  he  will  strike  one  still  more  fatal  to  the  landowners,  whose  interests  he  pro- 
fesses to  advocate.  Looking,  then,  at  the  bearings  of  the  present  proposal  on  the 
general  financial  condition  of  the  country,  looking  at  its  special  bearing  on  the  land- 
ed interest,  I  should  consider  its  acceptance  as  the  most  precipitate,  the  most  unwise 
act  which  a  legislative  assembly  ever  committed.  If,  without  giving  to  the  respon- 
sible minister  an  opportunity  of  explaining  bis  views  on  the  financial  position  aod 
proepects  of  the  counti^,  we  should  consent  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  this  vear's 
surplus  revenue,  and  imply,  by  just  inference,  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  of 
future  years,  I  repeat.  Sir,  we  should  take  a  course  the  most  unwise,  the  most  im- 
provident which  ever  was  taken  by  any  legislature.  But  my  right  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  says,*'*  Oh,  but  there  ought  to  be  a  revision 
of  taxation.*'  Now,  I  cannot  conceive  any  two  questions  more  important  than  these : 
first,  having  a  surplus,  will  you  maintain  it  intact  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  such 
confidence  m  the  public  credit  that  the  funds  may  rise,  and  the  landed  interest  be 
tberebv  benefited?  Secondly,  in  case  you  should  decide  against  the  maintenance  of 
a  surplus,  how  shall  that  surplus  be  applied  in  the  remission  of  taxation  with  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  to  all  interests,  but,  under  present  circumstances,  espe- 
cially to  the  agricultural  interest?  But  by  his  vote  to-night  my  right  hon.  friend 
will  preclude  us  from  considering  either  of  these  questions.  He  will  consent  to 
appropriate  at  once  the  whole  surplus,  by  relieving  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another. 
My  right  hon.  friend  says  that  he  hopes  to  see  the  timber  duty  reduced,  and  the  duty 
on  bricks  removed.  How  can  he  hope  to  see  either  the  one  or  the  other?  How  is 
it  possible  to  make  this  revision  of  taxation — ^how  is  it  possible  to  remove  many  taxes 
unduly  bearing  on  the  agricultural  interest — if  you  choose  to  apply  the  whole  surplus 
revenue  by  transferring  charges  borne  by  real  property  to  the  consolidated  fund? 
Who  can  deny  that  there  are  considerations  of  the  utmost  importance  connected 
with  the  revision  of  the  duties  I  have  mentioned.  Take  the  duty  on  bricks.  I  most 
say  to  the  agricultural  interest,  that  if,  by  their  assent  to  this  motion,  they  preclude 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  considering  whether  or  no  the  brick  duty 
shall  be  removed,  they  will  be  taking  a  course  most  injurious  to  their  own  interests. 
See  how  unfairly  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country  this  duty  operates.  Here,  perhaps, 
is  oneeounty  abounding  in  coal  and  stone — the  latter  advantageous  for  the  construction 
of  houses  for  all  classes.  There  is  another  county  without  coal,  with  no  command  of 
stone,  obliged  to  depend  entirely  upon  bricks  as  the  material  for  building.  How' 
heavily  does  this  duty  fall  on  a  county  so  circumstanced,  and  especially  on  the  land- 
lord, who  has  cottages,  and  farm-houses,  aod  farm -offices,  to  build  and  keep  in  repair! 
Excuse  me  for  saying,  that  if  you  could  get  the  duty  upon  bricks  removed  at  a  loss 
to  the  revenue  of  j£400,000  or  ;^00,000,  you  WouM  be  gaining  a  greater  benefit  for 
real  property  than  you  could  hope  for  by  carrying  the  proposid  now  before  us.  You 
wish  to  relieve  real  propertv.  Well,  all  real  property  will  be  benefited  by  the  removal 
of  the  duty  on  briclu.  Take  the  sanitary  condition  of  towns — a  subject  now  occu- 
pying BO  much  attention.  Can  you  conceive  anything  of  greater  importance — 
anything  affording  greater  facilities  for  the  necessary  local  improvemenu  in  most 
districts — than  a  free  command  of  the  material  essential  to  the  construction  of  houses? 
The  advantages  to  agriculture  of  enabling  landlords  to  improve  the  farm  buildings 
of  occupying  tenants  has  been  often  adverted  to.  The  const  ruction  and  improvement 
of  farm  buildings  for  the  preservation  of  farm  implements,  and  for  the  extended  feed- 
ing of  cattle,  are  daily  becoming  objects  of  increasing  importance.  Such  objects 
are  now  obstructed  and  counteracted  by  the  duty  upon  bricks.  The  pecuniary 
amount  of  the  duty  does  not  measure  the  extent  of  the  obstruction.  What  is  the 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  excise  duties?  You  have  not  only  the  advantage  of 
the  pecuniary  burden  taken  ofi',  bat  there  is  the  abolition  of  an  inquisitive  excise 
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meddling  with  the  application  of  skill,  and  the  operations  of  labour.  The  bricU 
must  be  made  of  a  certain  size ;  so  many  inches  long,  so  many  broad,  and  so  fortli. 
There  is  the  constant  apprehension  of  prosecution  for  fraud ;  there  is  a  constant 
impediment  to  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  and  skill.  Relieve  us  then  of  this  brick 
duty  :  let  men  be  permitted  to  mould  clay  into  bricks  of  any  dimensions  they  please. 
WiU  not  you,  the  owners  of  real  property,  derive  an  immediate  advantage  from  sueh 
a  removal  of  a  pecuniary  burden,  and  such  a  stimulus  to  architectural  ingenuity  r 
I  would  have  hon.  members  read  the  papers  lately  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Hoom^ 
on  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  social  condition  of  this  country — I  mean  tlie 
operation  of  the  law  of  settlement.  The  consideration  of  that  question  will  be  forced 
on  us.  It  would  be  premature  to  enter  into  it  now ;  but  read  the  able  papers  on  the 
practical  operation  of  the  law  of  settlement,  drawn  up  by  tlie  gentlemen  employed 
ior  the  special  purpose,  and  you  will  understand  the  difficulties  which  arise  at  pr^»ebt 
in  certain  districts  from  the  want  of  cottage  accommodations.  You  will  then  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  consequences  of  that  want,  of  its  effect  upon  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  labouring  poor.  You  will  find  it  stated  that  in  some  instances  the 
labourers  come  to  the  farm  on  which  they  are  employed,  mounted  on  donkeys,  od 
account  of  the  distance  of  their  residences  from  the  place  of  their  labour.  Sir,  these 
things  ought  not  to  be  beneath  our  consideration.  If  it  is  in  proof  that  on  acertaia 
farm,  the  name  of  which  is  given,  there  arc  not  less  than  twenty  donkeys  employed 
to  carry  the  people  to  their  work — [Laughter,  and  cries  of  *^Hear,  hear!*^]  8ir, 
this  is  no  fit  subject  for  merriment  at  present.  It  is  a  subject  suggesting  topics  for 
very  serious  consideration.  It  is  fully  shown  in  the  reports  to  which  I  refer,  that 
there  are  many  labouring  men  whose  strength  is  exhausted  by  the  length  of  the  dis- 
tance which  they  have  to  come  to  their  work.  There  are  others  forced  into  adjaeeot 
villages,  where  they  pay  £4  or  £5  for  the  small  and  imperfect  houses  which  they 
occupy.  The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  to  promote  the  construction  of  comfortable 
and  convenient  cottages  by  the  removal  of  the  brick  duties,  and  to  alter  the  law  of 
settlement,  so  that  there  may  be  no  legal  discouragement  to  tlie  providing  of  these 
comfortable  habitations.  If  vou  admit  that  these  are  matters  of  importance— if  you 
admit  that  they  form  part  of  a  series  of  important  considerations  bearing  oo  the 
social  position  of  the  labourer,  do  not  preclude  yourselves  from  entering  upon  the 
discussion  of  them  by  hasty  resolutions,  which  preclude  the  wise  revision  of  taxation. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  public  revenue,  before  I  give  any  opinion  oo  the  extent  to 
which  the  revision  of  taxation  may  be  carried,  or  on  the  policy  of  any  remissions 
whatever,  I  shall  wait  until  I  hear  the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
For,  Sir,  observe,  the  present  is  a  peculiar  period.  Next  year  will  necessarily  come 
before  us  the  question  of  the  income-tax.  It  may  be  of  the  greatest  importaooe  that 
we  should  reserve  for  unfettered  deliberation  the  question  whether  that  tax  should 
be  continued,  and,  if  continued,  what  modifications  may  be  made  in  it.  By  affirming 
the  proposal  now  before  you,  you  will  compel  the  continuance  of  the  income-tax. 
['^  No,  no ! "]  I  say,  emphatically,  yes ;  unless.  Indeed,  by  voting  away  the  surplus 
this  year,  and  discontinuing  the  income-tax  next  year,  you  contemplate  the  revival 
of  the  import  duties  upon  food.  I  advise  my  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  well  to  consider  that  point.  If  we  resolve  to  appropriate  the 
surplus  of  the  present  year,  add  to  establish  a  principle  which  implies  a  similar  ap- 
propriation— the  surplus  of  future  years,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  income-tax  is 
to  be  discontinued — then  it  is  manifest  what  are  your  intentions.  It  is  manifest  that, 
convinced  by  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  member  for  West  Surrey,  you  mean  to  enact 
that  upon  every  article,  without  exception,  imported  from  a  foreign  country,  there 
shall  be  placed  a  duty.  This  is  my  hon.  friend*s  (Mr.  Druramond's)  proposal.  TUU 
Is  the  proposal  of  him  who  declares  that  there  is  a  struggle  between  capital  ani 
labour — between  money  and  life — and  that  he  is  the  unflinching  advocate  for  labonr 
against  capital,  and  for  life  against  money.  What,  then,  is  the  couree  which  he  ad- 
vises us  to  pursue?  Is  it  to  remove  taxation  from  labour,  and  to  place  it  upon  capital)' 
No !  just  the  reverse.  It  is  to  tax  labour,  and  exempt  capital.  My  hon.  friend  says 
*'  I  never  will  be  satisfied  until  the  labourer  can  make  bis  own  bricks — can  gather 
his  own  hops,  and  can  brew  his  own  beer."  And  will  my  hon.  friend  rest  satisStsi 
unless  the  labourer  can  eat  his  bacon  and  his  bread  without  paying  a  tax  upon  the 
import  of  them  ?    Th2s  advocate  for  labour  against  capital,  this  advocate  for  life 
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ii}?aiDftt  money,  this  friend  uf  the  poor,  who  says  we  never  shall  hear  the  last  of  it 
ntitil  the  labourer  can  gather  his  own  hops  from  his  own  hedge,  and  make  his  own 
bricks-^this  very  man  won't  allow  us  to  repeal  the  duty  upon  bricks — to— ["  No, 
no ! "]  Yes,  but  you  are  taking  a  course  which  renders  the  remission  of  the  brick 
duty  impossible.  True  it  is,  if  you  are  careless  of  the  public  credit,  then,  indeed,  it 
matters  not.  Then,  any  day  you  please,  you  may  do  all  you  propose;  you  may 
appropriate  surplus,  repeal  income-tax,  remit  the  brick  duty ;  but  you  cannot  do  all 
this,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  your  obligation  to  the  public  creditor. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  this  proposal  will  amount  to,  so  far  as  benefit  to  the  occupying 
tenant  is  concerned.    I  will  not  make  a  distinction  between  the  occupying  tenant 
and  the  landowner.     I  will  assume  the  occupying  tenant  would  derive  the  whole 
benefit  from  the  change  proposed,  that  there  is  that  kind  feeling  on  the  part  of  land- 
lords towards  their  tenants  that  they  would  not — supposing  this  proposition  to  be 
carried — act  upon  the  rule  of  strict  economic  principle,  and  increase  rents  in  pro- 
portion to  the  remission  of  local  burdens.     There  would,  therefore,  arise  a  certain 
degree  of  benefit  to  the  farmer.     Let  us  estimate  its  real  amount.     This  is  a  proposal 
to  relieve  real  property  from  a  charge  to  which  it  is  subject—  u  charge,  the  amount 
of  which  I  assume  to  be  £2,000,000,  and  to  transfer  this  charge  to  the  consolidated 
fund.     The  burden  is  one  not  upon  land  exclusively,  but  upon  real  property,  upon 
hoases,  mills,  factories,  as  well  as  cultivable  land.     Now,  the  proportion  which  the 
land  contributes  to  the  tax  is  progressively  diminishing,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  commerce  and  manufactures.     That  proportion  of  the 
j£2,000,000  which  falls  on  real  property  other  than  land,  has,  I  say,  been  continually 
increasing.     If  you  estimate  the  proportions  paid  in  the  year  1828,  you  would  find 
that  of  the  £2,000,000,  to  which  all  real  property  was  subject,  not  less  than  £1,380,000 
was  then  paid  by  land.     In  1833,  the  amount  paid  by  land  had  fallen  to  £1,260,000; 
in  1841,  to  £1,040,000;  while  in  1849,  there  is  only  £900,000  paid  by  the  land  out 
of  the  whole  sum  of  £2,000,000.     Consequently,  since  1828,  as  the  result  of  the 
improvements  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  of  the  increase  of  houses,  there 
has  been  and  is  a  gradual  tendency  to  relieve  the  land. by  the  transference  of  the 
tax  to  other  descriptions  of  property.     There  is,  at  the  same  time,  notwithstanding 
an  increase  in  the  population,  a  diminution  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  poor,  on 
account  of  the  diminished  cost  of  provisions.     Under  these  circumstances  the 
proposal  is  to  grant  relief  from   burdens  upon  real  property   to  the  extent  of 
X2,000,000,  the  whole  amount  of  these  burdens  which  fall  upon  land  being  only 
£900,000.     It  is  other  descriptions  of  real  pro{)erty  which  are  to  have  the  largest 
share  of  the  relief— houses,  mills,  and  manufactories,  the  owners  of  which  have 
been  directly  benefited,  according  to  your  own  ailment,  by  recent  changes  in  our 
legislation.     Up  to  the  present  hour  we  heard  of  nothing  but  of  landowners  having 
been  sacrificed  to  millowners — that  the  manufacturers  have  been  in  the  ascendant 
scale— and  that  the  prices  of  provisions  have  been  reduced  expressly  for  their 
benefit.     Yet  now,  in  order  to  gain  £900,000  for  yourselves,  you  propose  to  relieve 
of  a  still  greater  burden,  others  whose  condition  you  declare  has  been  actually 
improved  by  free  trade,  while  yours  has  been  deteriorated.     But  will  the  occu- 
pying tenant  be  benefited  by  a  change  which,  while  it  removes  only  £900,000 
from  the  land,  will  remove  from  another  description  of  property  which  has  no  claim 
whatever  to  relief,  no  less  an  annual  charge  than  £1,100,000?      How  is  that 
£1,100,000  to  be  provided  for  ?    By  taxation,  to  which  the  occupying  tenant  must 
contribute  his  full  share.    What  is  the  amount  of  benefit  which  the  occupying  tenant 
will  receive — for  I  will  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  he  is  to  have  the  whole 
benefit?    Threepence  or  fourpence  in  the  pound  will  perhaps  be  the  amount  of  his 
relief  from  direct  charge ;  but  he  will  have  to  bear  increased  taxation  in  order  to 
make  up  the  deficit  of  £2,000,000.     What,  then,  will  be  the  position  of  the  occupy- 
ing tenant  ?    You  are  preventing  the  remission  of  those  public  taxes  which  press 
upon  him.    You  are  about  to  reduce  the  amount  of  his  payments  to  the  extent  of 
threepence  or  fourpence  in  the  pound ;  but  that  threepence  or  fourpence  of  advantage 
must  be  diminished  by  the  increased  charge  which  he  will  have  to  bear,  in  order  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  caused  by  the  transfer  of  a  pecuniary  burden,  more  than  one 
half  of  which  falls  on  another  party.    It  is  my  firm  persuasion  that  the  occupying 
tenant  will  derive  no  benefit  whatever  to  compensate  him  for  the  loss  you  are  about 
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to  infliet.  This  proposition,  then,  U  an  impolitic  one,  even  so  fiir  as  it 
the  interest  of  those  whom  it  is  specially  intended  to  senre.  My  belief  b  thai  igri- 
culture,  the  landed  interest,  the  occupying  tenant,  will  6nd  their  interests  better  con- 
sulted by  leaving  it  open  to  parliament  to  consider  whether  any  r^nissioa  of  poUie 
taxation  unduly  pressing  upon  them  can  be  made,  than  by  taking  off  this  toiaU  per- 
centage in  the  pound.  So  far  therefore  as  the  interest  of  the  land  15  ooooerned,  I 
decidedly  object  to  the  proposal,  even  if  reference  be  had  solely  to  its  own  abstract 
merits.  If,  indeed,  it  has  another  object — ^if  it  be  intended  to  involve  a  reversal  of 
the  financial  policy  upon  which  we  have  been  acting  for  some  years,  I  have  other  and 
still  stronger  objections.  I  maintain,  that  up  to  the  vear  1842,  theapportioamentof 
the  public  taxation  was  most  unjust — that  labour  and  those  who  live  by  labour  were 
unduly  burdened — that  there  was  scareely  a  single  article  which  entered  into  the 
eonsumption  of  the  poor  man  which  was  not  heavily  charged.  His  cheese,  bis 
batter,  his  bread,  his  meat,  every  thing  that  he  consumed,  every  neeessary  of  life, 
if  brought  from  a  foreign  country,  was  subject  to  high  taxation.  The  price  of  those 
articles,  according  to  your  own  admission,  has  been  reduced — by  what  ?  It  has  been 
reduced,  I  presume,  bv  free  competition,  by  the  unrestricted  import  from  foreiga 
countries  of  that  produce  upon  which  the  labourer  lives.  You  now  remove  from 
real  property  a  charge  of  ;£2,000,000,  and  yon  are  about  to  impose  that  charge 
upon  the  labouring  class,  whose  condition  yon  considered  in  1842 — whom  yoa 
thought  unduly  aggrieved  by  the  pressure  of  taxation — whom  yon  sought  to  relieve 
—whom  you  did  relieve  —  and  whose  affection  and  gratitude  you  received  m 
return.  The  relief  you  gave  was  material,  but  was  not  complete.  There  are  stiil 
complaints  of  the  tea  duty,  complaints  of  the  soap  duty,  complaints  of  the  windov 
tax ;  you  are  fettering  your  liberty  to  consider  all  or  any  of  these  questions  bv 
appropriating  this  surplus.  You  are  preventing  the  relief  which  it  may  be  possible 
to  give — ^relief  much  more  valuable,  much  more  extensive — by  transferring  this 
charge  from  the  Quarter  where  it  is  at  present  borne,  and  placing  it  upon  the  con- 
solidated fund,  t  object  to  the  justice  of  that  transfer.  I  do  not  say  tbat  there 
may  not  be  some  burdens  now  borne  by  the  land,  in  respect  to  which-  there  may  not 
be  relief.  I  admitted  in  1846  that  the  land  was  unduly  burdened;  tbat  I  thought 
the  apportionment  of  local  taxation  was  unjust;  I  attempted  to  give  relief  hj 
transferring  the  whole  charge  of  criminal  prosecutions,  the  whole  charge  of  the  Irish 
police,  half  the  charge  of  medical  relief,  the  chaige  of  schools— by  placing  these 
upon  the  consolidated  fund.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  fuU  and  complete  relief 
was  given  in  that  respect — that  the  expenses  of  vaoeination,  or  the  militia,  or  the 
registration  of  voters,  do  not  fall  under  the  same  principle.  But  I  know  this,  that 
if  you  were  to  go  into  the  committee  fur  which  the  hon.  gentleman  moves,  and 
were  to  deal  with  these  trifling  matters,  and  nothing  else — were  to  say,  as  my  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Gladstone^  possibly  may  say,  ^*  I  think  there  is  an  excellent  case 
made  out  for  the  vaccination  charges  being  transferred  to  the  consolidated  fond ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  inform  the  occupying  tenant  that  he  can  have  no  other 
relief  afforded  him  '* — ^yoor  relief  will  provoke  nothing  but  scorn.  Nay,  if  yon 
should  resolve  that  lunatic  asylums  fall  within  the  same  principle,  and  that  the 
charge  for  them  may  beneficially 'be  transferred  to  the  consolidated  fund,  the  fiurmen 
will  consider  that  you  give  the  most  decisive  proof  of  being  fit  inmates  of  such  asy- 
lums, by  nuiking  such  a  proposition  after  the  hopes  which  will  have  been  exeited  by 
the  success  of  such  a  motion. 

Sir,  my  main  objection  to  this  proposal  is,  that  it  will  implv,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
those  who  rely  on  the  promise  of  renewed  protection,  a  reversal  of  the  financial  policy 
which  we  have  of  late  adopted.  I  believe  the  welfare  of  this  conntry  is  intnnately 
connected  with  the  relief  of  industry  from  ^ndue  taxation.  I  believe  there  b  do 
more  powerful  instrument  by  which  you  can  promote  contentment  and  peace, 
and  satisfaction  with  your  legislation,  than  by  convincing  those  who  Uve  by  hbour 
that  we,  the  landed  proprietors — that  the  aristocracy  of  this  conntrr — are  willing 
to  submit  to  sacrifices  which  shall  relieve  from  taxation  those  artidea  of  food  on 
which  the  industrious  classes  depend  for  subsistence.  You  have  reaped  the  foil 
advantage  of  the  remissions  of  such  taxation ;  you  have  witnessed  during  the  hsl 
three  or  four  trying  years  more  contentment,  more  true  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  more 
aabmisaion  to  privation,  more  of  determined  refusal  to  fitvour  the  designs  of  ledi* 
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tious  men — of  men  pretendtng  sedition,  but  In  general  agitating  for  their  own 
private  gain — than  you  have  experienced  under  any  other  state  of  legislation. 
The  burdens  you  may  at  first  impose,  may  be  light ;  this  first  of  the  series  of  mea- 
cures  may  but  in  a  smdl  degree  affect  the  labour  and  industry  of  this  country;  but 
you  will  shake  the  confidence  of  all  who  live  by  labour  by  this  indication  of  repent- 
ance as  to  the  eourse  you  have  of  late  pursued.  The  relief  to  land  which  your  first 
measure  will  give,  will  be  found  inadequate ;  there  will  be  a  fresh  demand  fur  the 
fulfilment  of  your  promise  of  protection :  and  you  will  probably  end,  if  you  are  strong 
enough  to  prevail,  by  the  reimposition  of  duties,  if  not  corresponding  in  amount,  at 
least  in  principle,  with  those  which  were  removed  in  1842,  and  in  subseouent 
years,  under  the  system  of  commercial  policy  which  has  been  since  pursuea.  I 
earnestly  and  sincerely  deprecate  that  course.  I  deprecate  it  as  intrinsically 
unjust — ^I  deprecate  it  as  most  impolitic,  from  its  tendency  to  deprive  yon  of  that 
confidence  and  good-will  which  have  more  than  repaid  you  for  any  sacrifice  you 
have  made.    • 

For  the  ailvice  I  gave  yon  in  1846  to  submit  to  those  sacrifices,  I  have  been  ex- 
posed to  charges  for  the  last  three  or  four  months — the  revival  of  charges  of  having 
actedly  unfaitlifully  and  treacherously  to  interests  which  I  undertook  to  defend. 
So  far  as  intention  is  concerned,  I  entreat  you  to  consider  whether  I  oould  have 
any  personal  interest — ^any  personal  or  political  object,  in  giving  the  counsel  which 
I  gave,  and  in  recommending  the  measures  which  were  ailopted.  Admitting  that 
there  ought  to  be,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  and  motives  of  public  men,  the 
utmost  latitude  of  disctission,  I  shall  abstain  from  any  farther  reference  to  the  vitu- 
peration with  which  1  have  been  assailed.  There  is,  however,  one  charge  that  has 
been  brought  ag^nst  me  by  the  noble  lord  tho  member  for  North  Nottingham- 
shire, which  I  must  notice.  That  noble  lord  not  only  imputed  to  me  mistaken 
conduct,  but  he  declared,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  county  which  he  represents, 
that  I  had  a  private  and  personal  interest  in  recommending  those  chang^  of  the 
law  which  I  proposed  in  1846.  It  would  be  as  well  if  we  aUtained  in  our  political 
controversies  from  lightly  imputing  to  each  other  dishonest  motives.  I  should  be 
disposed  to  give  the  noble  lord,  in  any  course  which  he  may  take,  credit  for  the 

Imrity  of  his  motives,  even  while  I  might  censure  and  denounce  his  acts.  The  noble 
ord  has  not  treated  me  with  equal  forbearance;  he  not  only  thinks  that  my  course 
has  been  most  impolitic  and  unjust ;  he  not  only  thinks  that  it  has  been  unfiiithful 
to  the  interests  which  I  was  bound  to  protect ;  but  the  noble  lord  informed  those 
whom  he  addressed,  that  I  was  influenced  by  considerations  of  private  paltry  gain 
in  advising  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws.  He  founds  his  charge  against  me  upon 
the  assumption  that  my  interests  in  funded  property  far  exceeded  that  which  I  had 
in  land.  The  noble  lord  had  condescended,  it  appears,  to  make  inquiry  into  my* 
private  circumstances,  and  undertook  to  inform  those  who  were  listening  to  him, 
that  my  property  in  land  was  only  one  •fourth  of  that  which  I  had  in  the  funds,  and 
that,  therefore,  I  had  a  direct  pecuniary  motive  in  advising  the  repeal  of  the  corn 
laws.  Sir,  I  am  little  disposed  to  deprecate  any  reference  which  the  noble  lord 
may  think  it  eonsistent  with  his  public  duty  to  make  to  my  private  circumstances.  I 
should  hjive  borne  with  much  less  equanimity  the  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  me,  if  I  were  not  perfectly  indifferent  to  inquiry  and  examination  into  any 
acts  of  mine,  public  or  private,  connected  with  my  duty  to  the  Crown.  But  this  I 
have  a  right  to  require,  that  when  the  noble  lord  thinks  it  fitting  to  charge  me  with 
personal  motives,  and  to  found  that  charge  upon  allegations  connected  with  my  pri- 
vate fortune,  I  have  a  right  to  require  from  the  noble  lord  that  he  will  make  some 
inquiry  into  the  facts  on  which  he  relies,  and  that  he  will  not  prefer  a  charge  npon 
an  assumption  which  is  utterly  and  totally  erroneous.  Sir,  I  shall  not  trouble  the 
House  with  references  to  private  matters ;  I  shall  only  say,  that  if  the  noble  lord  had 
happened  to  state  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  he  did  state  with  regard  to  my 
affairs,  he  would  have  been  much  nearer  to  the  truth.  The  noble  lord,  however  im- 
politic or  unfaithful  he  may  think  my  eourse  to  have  been,  mustaequitmeof  any  in- 
tention to  derive  personal  gain  from  the  course  I  pursued. 

Before  you  denounce  the  conduct  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  as  treacherous,  it 
would  be  but  just  to  place  yourselves  in  the  situation  in  which  that  miotster  is  placed, 
and  to  advert  to  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  him.    Sir,  when  I  and  those  with 
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whom  I  acted — ^my  valued  friends  and  colleagues — determined  that  it  was  our  dn*  ' 
to  propose  to  the  Legislature  the  removal  of  the  duties  upon  food,  we  were  threatez^^r— « 
with  a  portentous  and  mysterious  calamity.  It  was  impossible  for  us  to  know  to  wh^ 
extent  that  disorder  which  threatened  the  food  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  peopU 
of  Ireland,  might  go.  We  knew  this — that  in  Ireland  alooe  not  less  than  4,000.00 
of  men  depended  upon  a  single  article  of  sustenance;  we  knew  that  on  that  articled 
sustenance  no  reliance  could  be  placed.  I  must  say,  for  one,  that  1  felt  it  to  be  n 
imperative  duty  as  a  public  man  to  take  precautions,  even  if  they  should  prove  to  h 
superfluous,  against  a  calamity  which  might  be  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  couutiy,  fat^ 
to  many  thousands  of  lives.  I  believed  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  (^^ 
the  agricultural  classes  to  witness  the  effects  of  disease  and  famine,  and  refu5se  i«- 
apply  the  natural  remedy,  namely,  increased  means  of  subsistence.  I  felt  a  strocf  ^ 
persuasion,  Brst,  that  the  duties  on  the  import  of  food  ought  to  be  suspended  ;  tmU 
secondly,  that  having  been  suspended,  they  could  not,  in  the  then  state  of  publi? 
opinion  and  public  feeling,  be  renewed — that  the  conflict  for  the  revival  of  those  dutie;. 
after  their  being  once  suspended,  would  be  one  which,  even  if  successful,  would  octf 
be  for  the  real  interest  of  those  for  whom  it  was  undertaken.  The  noble  lord  at  the 
head  of  the  government  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion;  the  nuble  lord  did  not,  1 
believe,  intend  to  embarrass  the  government;  but  he  had  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, that  the  duties  upon  corn  ought  to  be  suspended,  and  that  after  tlieir  sus- 
pension their  revival  would  be  impossible,  at  least  impossible  without  a  conflict  wh'c'i 
would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  those  for  whose  benefit  protection  was  estab- 
lished. That  was  my  sincere  belief.  I  thought  it  my  duty — a  duty  which  I  owed  (o 
God  and  to  this  country — if  there  were  the  chance  of  famine,  to  take  the  best  pre- 
cautions which  could  be  taken,  by  suspending  the  duties  upon  food.  I  did  coo- 
scientiouslybelieve  it  wouldbe  most  unwise  to  give  a  pledge,  that  after  that  suspension 
those  duties  should  be  renewed.  I  may  have  been  mistaken;  but  if  mistaken,  eotiU 
I  have  had  any  personal  or  political  object  in  forfeiting  your  confidence,  in  relin- 
quishing office,  and  in  exposing  myself  to  all  the  abuse  and  vituperation,  mach  les^ 
galling  than  the  loss  of  the  friendship  and  confidence,  of  those  with  whom  I  had  long 
acted  ?  That  loss  I  must  submit  to;  but  in  submitting  to  it  I  declare  that  the  interval 
tliat  has  passed  has  only  confirmed  my  confidence  in  the  prudence  of  the  course  which 
we  adopted,  and  in  the  policy  and  justice  of  those  commercial  principles  which  were 
acted  upon  from  1842  to  1846,  and  to  which  the  present  government  has,  infinitely 
to  my  satisfaction,  steadily  and  consistently  adhered.  Sir,  I  agree  with  the  hoo. 
gentleman  that  the  land  is  the  stable  basis  of  the  State.  I  should  deplore  the  day 
when  the  land  lost  its  legitimate  influence.  But  that  day  will  never  come;  the  land 
always  must,  and  will,  retain  its  legitimate  influence.  Why,  you  are  now  proclaiming 
that  if  there  were  a  dissolution  to-morrow,  and  a  general  election,  so  prniominant  is 
the  influence  of  the  land,  that  a  parliament  would  be  returned  which  would  again 
revive  protection.  I  totally  difler  from  you  as  to  the  probable  result  of  that  election. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  protection  never  will  and  never  can  be  revived ;  but  you 
convince  me  that  you  think  that  the  just  influence  of  land  is  not  diminished,  wbeo  you 
prophesy  that  it  would  return  to  parliament  a  majority  pledged  to  protection.  Sir. 
the  lapse  of  years,  the  progress  of  public  opinion,  the  changes  of  institutions  and 
manner.^,  greatly  modify  the  causes  which  contribute  to  the  influence  of  landed  pro- 
perty. It  would  be  impossible  to  reinvest  the  land  now  with  the  privileges  which  it 
possessed  at  the  time  when  the  feudal  system  was  broken  up ;  and  yet  the  rdativc 
weight  and  influence  of  the  land  are  not  necessarily  diminished.  Our  inelitottODS 
have  undergone  change  and  modification,  but  their  vital  energies  are  unimpaired. 
Queen  Victoria  could  not  address  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  in  the  tone  in  which  Qoeea 
Elizabeth  addressed  it.  She  could  not  exercise  prerogatives  which,  exercised  by  her 
predecessor,  were  not  contested;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  real  authority  of  Queen 
Victoria — ^although  great  prerogatives  have  been  relinquished — the  infiueoce  of  affec- 
tion, of  attachment,  of  willing  obedience — be  not  greater  than  any  which  was  pos- 
sessed by  Queen  Elizabeth.  So  it  has  been  with  the  privileges  of  the  aristocraev ; 
so  it  has  been  with  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons.  There  was  a  time  when 
he  who  fished  in  one  of  your  fishponds  could  be  apprehended,  and  punished  fur  a 
breach  of  privilege.  You  made  a  wise  concession  of  privileges  revolting  to  fkuhXic 
opinion;  but  has  your  influence  abated?     No,  but  it  has  been  derived  from  other 
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The  willing  abandonment  of  that  which  could  not  be  justly  maintained, 
warded  by  an  ample  compensation  in  point  of  real  power  and  honour.    And 
ms  with  the  land.    The  froward  retention  of  old  customs,  of  old  privileges,  of 
m%  ezemptioDs  and  advantages,  would  only  undermine  and  not  increase  your 
.      A  time  had,  in  my  opinion,  arrived,  when  relinquishment  of  such  things  was 
i  for  yoor  permanent  advantage,  more  for  the  maintenance  of  your  real  authority, 
Lza    m  severe,  even  a  successful,  struggle  for  their  retention.     By  relinquishing  pro- 
t^on — ^bv  giTing  to  the  poor  and  the  labouring  classes  the  advantages  of  an  un- 
;t.K-£cted  import  of  food — by  doing  this,  cheerfully  and  voluntarily,  when  there  was 
inomedifttepressureof  absolute  necessity,  no  violence,  no  menaces,  you  secured 
a^l<e  compensation,  in  enhanced  influence  and  autho^ty,  for  that  which  you  relin- 
ojslied  in  abandoning  protection.    Your  just  influence  cannot  be  diminished.    It  is 
cacB<cled  OD  ancient  prescription,  on  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  on  your  own  high 
lajracter  and  conduct;  and  depend  upon  it,  it  will  not  be  lessened  because  you  have 
fcaaed   to   derive  a  pecuniary  advantage  by  increasing  the  price  of  food,  and 
japostng  duties  upon  the  sustenance  of  the  people.    Your  interests  are  inseparably 
i^^rwoYea  with  the  general  prosperity.    It  may  be  premature  to  speak  of  the  re- 
alms of  that  system  of  commercial  poUcv  you  have  adopted,  but  you  are  not  entitled 
rematarely  to  condemn  it.    I  am  speaking  at  a  moment  when  the  exports  of  ma« 
ULfaetured  produce  in  the  first  year  of  free  trade  in  corn  have  exceeded  by  ten  millions 
rfte  exports  of  the  last  year,  during  which  you  had  a  system  of  restriction.    I  am 
pgtaknig  at  a  time  when  there  is  general  contentment  and  submission  to  the  law, 
vkien  crime  has  been  diminished,  when  morality  has  increased.    If  you  will  not 
^mit  these  to  be  the  natural  results  of  our  <M>mmercial  policy,  at  least  you  cannot 
Leny  that  they  have  been  concurrent  with  a  greater  command  over  all  the  neces- 
ax'ies  and  comforts  of  life.     I  will  not  taunt  the  hon.  gentleman  with  not  bringing 
orward  the  question  of  protection;  but  I  deeply  deplore  that  there  has  not  been,  and 
.Hat  there  appears  not  likelv  to  be,  an  opportunity  of  testing  bv  discussion  the  merits 
:>f  that  great  question.    I  think  it  unfortunate  that  br  some  airect  vote  we  cannot 
decide  whether  protection  shall  be  revived  or  not.    It  would  be  important  to  set  at 
rest  the  minds  of  the  occupying  tenants;  it  would  be  important  that  landlords  should 
understand  that  it  is  by  encouraging  improvements,  by  the  application  of  skill,  by 
affording  fiicilities  to  the  exertions  of  their  tenantry,  that  they  must  trust  for  the 
nieaDS  to  meet  foreign  competition.    The  hope  of  meeting  it  by  renewed  protection 
will  prove  to  be  delusive.    If  that  question  be  brought  forward,  I  should  then  state 
at  length  the  grounds  on  which  I  adhere  to  the  principles  on  which  I  acted  in  1842, 
upon  which  I  should  implore  you  not  to  shake  the  confidence  which  has  been  reposed 
in  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  parliament,  to  look  for  the  revival  of  agricultural  pros- 
perity by  continuing  the  encouragement  to  industry,  by  increasing  the  demand  for 
product  by  removing  every  remaining  restriction  on  commerce,  by  leaving  this  great 
country,  possessed  as  it  is  of  natural  a^vantaees  over  everv  other  country  in  the  world 
— possessed  of  superior  skill  and  capital,  and  every  physical  element  of  prosperity—- 
I  should  implore  you  to  trust  to  your  superiority  in  all  such  advantages,  and  not  seeh| 
by  protective  duties  and  restrictions  on  commerce,  to  abate  the  motives  for  enterprise, 
and  the  inducements  to  perseverance  and  industry.  These,  Sir,  are  ray  opinions,  acted 
upon  while  I  was  in  power,  and  confirmed  by  all  subsequent  experience.     To  these 
opinions  I  adhere ;  and  I  eamestiy  hope  that  I  may  never  live  to  see  the  day  when 
the  House  of  Commons  shall  retrace  its  steps. 

Mr.  Disraeli  having  replied,  the  House  divided :  Ayes,  252 ;  Noes,  273 ;  majority 
against  the  motion,  21. 

TAXATION  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
Mabch  12,  1850. 
Mr.  Drummond,  pursuant  to  notice,  submitted  the  following  motion:— ** That 
whereas  the  present  taxation  of  the  country  depresses  all  classes,  and  especially  the 
labouring  clttues,  by  diminishing  the  funds  for  the  employment  of  productive  labour, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  adequate  means  snould  be  forthwith  adopted  to 
reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  government.*' 

Sn  BoBBST  PsBi.  would  imitate  the  example  of  those  who  had  preceded  him.  of 
briefly  sUting  the  general  grounds  upon  which  he  should  give  his  vote.    The  motioa 
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of  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  West  Surrey,  might  be  considered  either  in  a  co^ 
mercial  or  a  financial  point  of  view.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  secretary  at  m 
regarded  it  as  meant  to  imply  an  opinion  on  the  causes  of  commercial  distress,  acd 
that  his  hon.  friend  really  intended  by  this  motion  to  call  upon  the  House  to  impir 
an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  commercial  policy  they  had  pursued  of  late  jesis. 
He  had  that  confidence  in  the  frankness  and  openness  of  bis  hon.  friend,  that  be 
firmly  believed  that  if  his  hon.  friend  had  intended  to  ask  the  House  of  Coramoos 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  principle  of  the  commercial  policy  they  had  recently 
adopted,  he  would  have  so  framed  his  resolution  as  to  bring  that  great  qneetinn  to 
some  clear  issue,  and  not  by  the  use  of  eciuivocal  phrases  have  attempted  to  sain  sn 
advantage  which  he  could  not  have  gained  if  he  had  used  direct  and  inteiligibLe 
terms.  Still  less  could  he  believe  that  his  hon.  friend  really  intended  to  impiy  an 
opinion  unfavourable  to  the  commercial  policy  which  had  been  pursued,  beeaose  be 
(8ir  B.  Peel)  heard  the  other  night  his  hon.  friend  declare  that  in  bis  opinion,  on 
the  termination  of  the  war,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  maintain  by 
legislation  a  price  of  food  in  England  higher  than  that  which  was  maintained  on  the 
continent;  and  his  hon.  friend  had  taken  credit  for  his  sagacity  in  having  prerioasly 
to  1815  publicly  expressed  his  opinion  that  they  could  not,  by  artificial  means*  hj 
legislation,  raise  the  price  of  com  to  a  higher  rate  than  that  which  could  natniidly 
be  maintained.  Ag^n,  he  had  heard  an  extract  read  from  some  document — a  docti- 
ment  put  forth,  he  presumed,  with  his  hon.  friend's  sanction — from  which  he  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  inferred  that,  at  no  very  remote  period,  the  principles  of  free  trade,  or  at 
least  the  abolition  of  legislative  restrictions  on  the  supply  of  food,  had  never  had  a 
more  cordial,  earnest,  or  persevering  advocate  than  his  boo.  friend.  Now,  eoupiing 
these  more  recent  declarations  with  that  credit  for  sagacity  to  which  his  hon.  friend 
laid  claim,  for  having  foreseen  that  on  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  nataral  price 
of  food  as  distinguished  from  an  artificial  one,  must  be  the  price  qf  food  in  thic 
country,  he  could  not,  he  said,  share  in  the  suspicions  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
the  secretary  at  war,  and  believe  that  his  hon^  friend  did  really  mean  by  eqnivocal 
phrases  to  gain  any  advantage,  or  imply  any  particular  opinion  on  the  eommerrial 
question.  He  took  the  premises  of  his  hon.  friend,  and  he  thought  that  they  justified 
his  conclusions  in  favour  of  economy.  But  those  premises  equally  vindicated  the 
principles  adopted  in  1842,  and  subsequent  years.  There  was  baraly  one  of  them 
that  might  not  be  justified  on  the  premises  of  his  hnn.  friend.  His  hon.  frieod  said. 
**  That  whereas  the  present  taxation  of  the  country  depresses  all  classes,  and  espe- 
cially the  labouring  classes.**  Now  surely  the  legitimate  inference  from  that  was. 
*^  that  the  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  House  of  Commons  acted  moat  wisely  in 
1842,  and  in  subsequent  years,  in  diminishing  and  repealing  taxes  which  depressed 
all  classes,  and  the  labouring  classes  especially.'*  Is  not  tluit  a  fair  and  Ic^timate 
inference  from  the  premises?  His  hon.  friend  might  justly  encourage  lis  to  proceed 
in  our  course,  might  ask  us  to  declare  *•*  that  it  will  be  desirable,  as  soon  as  rereooe 
considerations  may  permit,  to  remove  those  other  taxes  which  press  lieavily  on  the 
hibouring  clas5es  of  the  community  ;**  but  he  defied  him  from  these  premiaea*  todrav 
any  such  conclusion  as  this,  fur  instance — **  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  it  u 
desirable  to  revert  to  those  principles  of  taxation  which  were  in  force  before  1S42.  aod 
to  impose  duties  on  the  raw  materials  which  furnish  occupation  for  the  indnstry  of  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  comrauniiy.*'  Still  less  would  it  be  in  the  power  of  his  faon. 
friend  to  draw  any  such  conclusion  as  this  from  his  premises — '*  That  this  Uoose  is  uf 
opinion  that  the  taxes  which  were  reduced  or  repealed  in  1842  and  subsequent  year»— 
namely,  the  duty  on  corn,  meat,  live  animals,  salt  meat,  cheese,  and  butter,  shoald  be 
restored  to  their  funner  amount.**  It  was  utterly  impossible  for  his  hon.  friend  to  draw 
that  conclusion  from  his  premises.  No ;  that  which  his  hon.  friend  meant  to  declare 
by  his  resolution  was  this,  that  the  taxation  that  remained  pressed  heavily  on  the  pro* 
ductive  industry  and  comforts  of  the  labouring  classes;  and  tliat  it  was  desirable 
that  all  practical  economy  should  be  introduced  into  the  public  expenditure,  with  tlie 
view  of  permitting  a  further  reduction  of  that  taxation.  That  he  believed  to  be  bit 
hon.  friend*s  motion — that  he  believed  to  be  his  hon.  friend's  view.  He  agreed  with 
the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Caley),  that  the  merits  of  the  oommereial  policy 
recently  adopted  must  be  mainly  tested  by  the  answer  to  this  qnestaoo — had  the 
social  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  of  ibis  country  been  improved  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principles  of  free  trade  f    Had  their  comforts  been  iaorcaBed  f    That 
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tnig-bt  have  been  in  some  eases  a  diminution  in  the  nominal  amonnt  of  wages 
received ;  but  tbe  question  was,  speaking  of  the  labouring  classes  generally,  bad 
their  command  over  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life  been  increased  bv  the  aboli- 
tioD  of  the  legisbitive  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  food  f    And  he  rejoiced 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  said,  and  no  doubt  said  truly,  that  if  they  could  prove  to 
hina  that  the  principles  of  free  trade  had  really  added  tt>  the  comforts  of  the  labour- 
ing' classes,  he  would  at  once  become  a  convert  to  free  trade.    The  hon.  gentleman 
thus  freely  admitted  that  that  was  the  test  by  which  the  merits  of  this  great  ques- 
tion were  to  be  determined,  and  that  if  the  comforts  of  the  labouring  classes  bad 
heen  increased  generally  by  their  increased  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life,  or 
over  those  small  luxuries,  few  enough,  which  were  within  their  reach,  no  other  con- 
sideration could  prevail  to  justify  the  continuance  of  restriction.     So  far  as  they 
could  place  any  reliance  on  documents,  and  so  far  as  they  could  judge  of  the  present 
adminiatrstion  of  the  poor-laws,  of  the  number  of  unemploved  poor,  so  far  even  as 
they  could  form  a  judgment  in  some  of  the  rural  districts,  they  nad  no  right  to  in- 
fer that  the  comforts  of  the  agricultural  classes  had  been  curtailed  by  the  abolition 
of  the  corn-laws.     In  some  parts  of  the  country  he  was  aware  great  distress  pre- 
vailed ;  but  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  was,  as  the  hon.  member  had  tmly 
stated,  the  test  by  which  the  merits  of  the  question  must  be  decided.     Now, 
speaking,  not  only  of  the  working  classes  generally,  but  of  the  labourers  emploved 
in  agriculture  in  particular,  he  doubted  whether  thev  were  not  at  this  moment,  titer 
the  removal  of  protection,  better  provided  with  all  that  was  essential  to  the  comfort 
and  enjoyment  of  humble  life  than  they  had  been  whilst  protection  exbted.    His 
hon.  friend  said  that  great  distress  existed  amongst  agriculturists  at  the  present 
moment;  but  severe  distress,  and  a  corresponding  demand  for  economy,   had 
prevailed  at  other  periods  under  a  system  of  protection.    In  1822,  1833,  and  1836, 
and  the  winter  of  1841,  when  protection  existed,  agricultural  distress  was  most 
severely  felt,  and  coincident  with  it  was  a  loud  demand  for  economy.    His  hon. 
friend  would  do  well  to  consider  whether  the  low  prices  of  which  he  now  complained 
— ^inasmuch  as  equally  low  prices  had  prevailed  under  a  system  of  protection— ought 
to  be  attributed  to  the  operation  of  free  trade.    In  part,  no  doubt,  they  were 
attributable  to  that  cause ;  but  it  had  been  conclusively  shown,  in  previous  discus- 
sions, that  other  causes,  acting  concurrently  with  the  removal  of  protection,  had 
made  prices  fall  below  their  natural  level.    It  was  unnecessary  to  travel  over  the 
groand  again,  and  to  show  that  the  prevalence  of  scarcity  in  1845  and  following 
yean,  throughout  a  great  part  of  Europe,  had  given  a  stimulus  to  increased  produc- 
tion, which  might  fairly  account  for  the  depression  of  which  the  agriculturists- 
complained.    His  hon.  friend  insisted  on  having  free  trade  in  everything,  and  said 
that  any  person  in  this  country  should  be  allowed  to  grow  tobacco  if  he  chose.   How 
that  could  benefit  any  class,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  unable  to  perceive.    Surely  his 
hon.  friend  did  not  intend  to  allow  tobacco  to  be  grown  in  this  country  free  of  duty, 
whilst  a  duty  of  1200  per  cent,  continued  to  be  levied  on  tobacco  imported  from 
abroad.    He  must  of  course  mean  that  tobacco  miffht  be  grown  in  this  country 
subject  to  excise  regulations,  and  liable  to  the  same  duty  as  that  paid  upon  foreign 
tobacco.    The  hon.  member  said  that  he  would  have  no  favour^  classes;  but  he 
would  have  a  favoured  class  with  a  vengeance  if  he  allowed  tobacco  to  be  grown  in 
Wexford,  and  brought  to  market  without  oayment  of  duty,  whilst  he  taxed  the 
tobacco  grown  in  the  southern  states  of  the  American  Union  to  the  amount  of  1200 
per  cent.    His  hon.  friend  must,  of  course,  intend  to  subject  home-grown  tobacco  to 
a  tax  corresponding  with  the  customs  duty  levied  on  the  foreign  article ;  and  if  he 
should  succeed  in  prevailing  upon  the  House  to  adopt  his  suggestion  in  this  respect, 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  small  amount  of  benefit  which  the  agricultural 
interest  would  derive  from  it.     His  hon.  friend  also  insisted  that  the  labourer  should 
be  permitted  to  grow  his  own  hops,  and  corrected  a  mistake  into  which  it  appeared 
he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  fallen  in  a  former  debate,  in  supposing  that  hops  were  giathered 
with  the  right  hand;  for  it  seemed  the  practice  was  for  hop-pickers  to  bold  the 
{diant  with  the  right  hand,  and  collect  the  fruit  witli  the  left.    His  hon.  friend  lived 
in  a  hop  county,  and  was  charmed  with  the  picturesque  scene  which  would  be  pre- 
sented by  a  labourer  in  a  fantastic  dress,  on  a  delightful  autumn  evening,  gathering 
untaxed  hops  to  be  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  his  own  beer.    His  hon.  friend 
sympathised  with  the  unfortunate  peasant  who  was  prevented  from  applying  hi# 
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own  hops  to  the  brewing  of  his  own  beer ;  but  of  what  advantage  would  the  removil 
of  the  restriction  be  in  less  favoured  parts  of  the  country  than  tnat  in  which  hb  boo« 
friend  resided  ?  Take  the  weavers  of  Paisley  or  Lancashire,  for  example — ^wooU 
those  men  deem  it  to  be  an  advantage  to  be  allowed  to  gather  untaxed  bops  on  con* 
dition  that  they  should  consent  to  the  rejmposition  of  duties  on  food  ?  What  recep- 
tion did  his  hon.  friend  imagine  he  would  receive  from  these  men  if  he  were  to  aay 
to  them — '*  I  will  reimpose  the  duties  on  corn,  bacon,  cheese,  butter,  salted  meats, 
and  live  animals ;  and,  as  a  compensation,  I  offer  you  the  permission  to  gather  hops 
without  legislative  interference.^*  The  sympathy  which  his  hon.  friend  f<di  for  the 
labourers  of  Surrey  and  Kent  in  respect  to  their  hops,  was  worthy  of  more  cKtensive 
application.  It  should  include  within  its  benevolent  range  the  labourers  to  whom 
the  privilege  of  growing  hops  or  tobacco  was  nothing^-— to  whom  the  free  aroees  to 
the  main  articles  of  subsistence  was  everything.  Giving  his  hon.  friend  full  eredit 
for  a  honAfide  intention  to  recommend  a  resolution  pledging  the  house  to  a  ooone 
of  economy,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  came  now  to  the  consideration  of  that  question.  He 
was  as  stn>ngly  convinced  as  his  hon.  friend  could  be  of  the  necessity  of  eoooomy. 
He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  did  not  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  the  West 
Riding  on  a  former  evening,  because  be  believed  that  the  statement  of  fiiets  set  forth 
in  it  was  not  strictly  correct.  He  did  not  vote  for  it,  because  he  thought  that  tbe 
principle  of  reducing  the  expenditure  of  this  year  to  the  standard  of  any  particalsr 
Tormor  year  was  a  fallacious  one,  and  that  an  attempt  to  carry  it  out  would  lead  t^ 
great  inconvenience.  He  could  have  no  prepossession  personally  against  the  motioa 
of  the  hon.  member  for  the  West  Riding,  because  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  in  1835,  when  tho<«e  low  estimates  were  adopted  which  the  hon.  member 
would  make  the  model  of  estimates  for  all  future  years.  At  the  same  time  he  couU 
not  but  recollect  that,  when  in  opposition  in  1838,  he  urged  the  goTemment  lo 
'increase  the  navy  estimates,  and  that  he  then  expressed  the  prevailtng  ojniuod  of 
that  part  of  the  House  which  was  unconnected  with  the  government  It  wis  a]«o 
impossible  for  him  to  forget  that,  although  the  government  over  which  he  presided 
proposed  reduced  estimates  in  1835,  yet  in  1845,  when  he  was  proposine,  as  firft 
minister  of  the  Crown,  the  re-enactment  of  the  property-tax,  and  when  he  had  eveir 
motive  for  reducing  expenditure  in  order  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  coontiy 
towards  the  reimposition  of  the  tax,  he  felt  it  his  duty,  looking  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  country — to  the  vast  extent  of  our  colonial  possessions — to  the  severe  strain 
to  which  the  physical  strength  of  the  soldier  was  subjected  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  relief  from  colonial  service,  and  to  the  danger  of  weakening  his  sympathies 
with  the  mother  country,  arising  from  too  protracted  a  residence  abroad,  be  felt  it 
his  doty  to  propose  an  increase  of  the  army  to  the  amount  of  5,000  men.  In  both 
coses,  however— in  the  reduction  of  1835,  as  in  the  augmentation  of  1845,  he  and 
his  colleagues  were  influenced  solely  by  considerations  of  public  duty.  Giving 
the  hon.  member  for  the  West  Riding  credit  for  his  lucid  statement,  joA  for  sug- 
gesting many  considerations  well  worthy  of  serious  attention,  nevertheless,  for  the 
reasons  which  he  had  stated,  he  could  not  concur  in  the  conclusion  to  which  tbe 
hon.  member  hod  come.  The  hon.  member  for  tbe  West  Riding  proposed  to 
reduce  £6,000,000  or  £7,000,000  of  expenditure,  whilst  his  hon.  friend  the  niember 
for  West  Surrey  specified  no  particular  amount  of  reduction,  but  declared  Ips  opinion 
that  "adequate  means  should  be  forthwith  adopted  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of 
the  government."  In  that  opinion  he  (Sir  R,  Peel)  heartily  concurred — no 
doubt  adequate  means  should  be  adopted  for  that  purpose;  but  past  experience 
had  taught  him,  that  if  the  House  of  (Jommons  was  impressed  with  the  neeessity  of 
retrenchment,  the  best  course  it  could  take  for  effecting  that  object  was  to  proceed 
gradually,  to  consider  details,  and  to  make  reductions  where  the  goveromeot  neg- 
^  le<:ted  its  duty,  rather  than  to  put  forth  high-sounding  deelaraticms  in  favour  of 
economy  without  pointing  out  any  specific  mode  by  which  it  could  be  accomplisiied. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  very  apt  to  have  hot  and  cold  fits  as  regarded  economy. 
He  had  known  the  House  at  one  time  in  favour,  he  would  not  say  of  lavish  expesdi- 
ture,  but  of  a  considerable  relaxation  of  the  national  purse  strings,  and  at  another 
suddenly  enforcing  inconsiderate  and  precipitate  retrenchment.  In  saving  this*  he 
waM  speaking  of  the  reformed  parliament  Neither  the  principles  hud  dowa  nor  tbe 
course  pursued  by  the  reformed  parliament  for  several  successive  years,  had  tended 
to  promote  economy.    This  he  knew,  that  the  goTemment  with  which  he  had  been 
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csonneeted,  aod  other  governmeDts,  had  found  great  difficulty  in  preventing  the 

House,  ivhen  the  hot  fit  happened  to  be  on,  from  increasing  the  expenditure.     It 

was  his  opinion,  therefore,  that  systematic  and  progressive  retrenchment  was  more 

likely  to  be  effected  by  government — by  a  government  inclined  to  retrench — than 

by  the  various  and  vacillating  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons.    After  what  had 

passed  during  the  last  fortnight,  the  House  of  Commons  vrould  be  placed  in  a 

peculiar  position  if  it  should  adopt  the  motion  now  submitted  to  it,   because 

by   the  passing  of  that  motion  it  would  justify  the  country  in  expecting  that 

some  vast  retrenchment  was  about  to  be  made.     On  what  item  of  expenditure 

was    such  a  retrenchment  to  take  place?     He  was  sorry  to  hear  his  hon.  friend 

talk    rather  loosely  about  the   preservation    of   public  faith.      Considering   the 

name  which  his  hon.  friend  bore — considering  his  connections,  his  position,  and  his. 

h\gh  character,  it  was  unworthy  of  him — and,  in  saying  this,  he  meant  to  pay  an 

unaffected  compliment  to  his  hon.  friend — ^to  countenance  lax  notions  with  respect 

to  the  imperative  obligation  of  observing  faith  with  the  national  creditor.     His  hon. 

friend  said  that  he  did  not  mean  to  violate  public  faith;  but,  then,  what  great 

department  of  expenditure  did  he  mean  to  reduce?    Reference  had  been  made  to  the 

saLaries  of  public  officers;  but  the  hon.  member  for  Oxfordshire  had  given  notice  of 

his  intention  to  renew  his  motion  on  that  subject,  and  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the 

question  to  be  discussed  upon  that  occasion  on  its  intrinsic  merits,  than  to  prejudice 

it  by  adopting  a  vague  and  general  resolution  now.     It  might  be  taken  for  granted 

that  his  hon.  friend  did  not  meditate  an  attack  on  the  civil  list ;  that  he  concurred 

in  the  opinion  expressed  the  other  night  by  the  hon.  member  for  the  West  Riding, 

that  the  civil  list  being  the  result  of  a  solemn  compact  between  the  parliament  and 

the  Crown,  ought  not  to  he  disturbed  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  sovereign. 

Did  he  then  mean  to  hold  out  a  hope  that  any  great  reduction  of  the  military  force 

could  be  made  ?    At  an  early  hour  that  very  morning  the  Hou^  of  Commons  had 

resisted  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  effective  force  of  the  army  below  99,128  men,  by  a 

ms^ority  of  22d  to  ^0.     At  a  later  period  of  the  day  the  House  declared  by  a 

majority  of  117  to  19,  that  it  was  necesiiary  to  maintain  the  whole  naval  force 

proposal  by  the  government,  namely,  39,000  seamen,  and  11,000  marines.    Now, 

those  two  votes  involved  the  whole  question  of  the  expenditure  necessary  for  the 

military  and  naval  services,  and  therefore  under  neither  of  those  heads  could  his 

hon.  friend  hope  to  effect  any  savins.     Thb  House  also,  on  Friday  last,  rejected  the 

motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  the  West  Riding,  pledging  the  House  to  make  a  very 

large  reduction  in  the  general  expenditure  of  the  country,  by  a  majority  of  272  to 

89.     With  what  consistency  could  this  House  vote  for  a  vague  resolution  in  favour 

of  retrenchment,  after  having  so  recently  implied,  or  rather  expressed,  an  opinion 

adverse  to  extensive  reduction  in  any  department  civil  or  military  ?     He  (Sir  R. 

Peel)  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  policy  and  necessity  of  retrenchment.     For 

what  was  said  about  the  comparative  lightness  of  taxation  in  this  country,  he  cared 

nothing.    There  were  many  taxes  pressing  on  the  energies  of  the  country  and 

diminishing  the  comforts  of  the  humbler  classes,  and  their  repeal,  if  it  could  be 

effected  with  good  faith  aod  public  security,  would  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to 

the  nation.     Nay  more,  he  would  say  that  in  time  of  peace,  you  must,  if  yon  meant 

to  retrench  in  g^ood  earnest,  incur  some  risks.     If  in  time  of  peace  you  will  have 

eveiy  garrison  in  every  one  of  our  colonial  possessions  in  a  state  of  complete 

efficiency — if  you  will  have  all  our  fortifications  in  every  part  of  the  world  kept  in  a 

state  of  perfect  repair,  he  ventured  to  say  that  no  amount  of  annual  revenue  would 

be  snfficient  to  meet  such  demands.    li  you  adopt  the  opinions  of  military  men, 

naturally  anxious  for  the  complete  securitjr  of  every  assailable  point,  naturally 

anxious  to  throw  upon  you  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  los$,  in  the  event  of  war 

suddenly  breaking  out,  of  some  of  our  valuable  possessions,  you  would  overwhelm 

this  country  with  taxes  in  time  of  peace.     The  government  ought  to  feel  assured 

that  the  House  of  Commons  would  support  them  if  they  incurred  some  responsibility 

with  respect  to  our  distant  colonial  possessions  for  the  purpose  of  husbanding  our 

resources  in  time  of  peace.     Bellum  para  si  pacetn  velis,  was  a  maxim  regarded  by 

many  as  containing  an  incontestable  truth.     It  was  one,  in  his  opinion,  to  be 

received  with  great  caution,  and  admitting  of  much  qualification.    He  did  not  mean 

to  say  that  we  ought  to  invite  attack  by  being  notoriously  unprepared  for  defence. 

There  were  some  important  means  of  defence,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  ordnance 
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and  navy,  which  could  not  suddenly  be  brought  into  action  unless  tbey  vcre 
constantly  maintained  in  a  state  of  efficiency;  but  we  should  best  consult  the  true 
interests  of  the  country  by  husbanding  our  resources  In  a  time  of  peaee^  and  instead 
of  a  lavish  expenditure  on  all  the  means,  of  defence,  by  placing  some  trust  in  the 
latent  and  dormant  energies  of  the  nation,  and  acting  upon  the  eoofldeace  that  a 
just  cause  would  rally  a  great  and  glorious  people  round  the  national  standatd,  sad 
enable  us  to  defy  the  menaces  of  any  foreign  power.  Iv  was  said  the  other  n^t 
that  reference  must  be  had  by  us  to  the  warlike  preparations  of  foreign  powcn. 
That  was  true,  but  at  the  same  time  the  conduct  of  foreign  powers  in  maintatniiig 
enormous  military  establishments  ought  to  be  a  warning  as  well  as  an  example  to 
us.  Though  the  great  military  powers  of  the  continent  might  be  proud  of  their 
strength,  and  might  cherish  the  oelief  that  by  means  of  their  vast  armameots  tbey 
secui^ed  themselves  against  attack,  yet  the  cost  of  those  armaments  was  exhausting 
their  resources,  and  enfeebling  their  capacity  for  exertion  by  preventing  the 
possibility  of  economy.  No  greater  benefit  could  be  conferred  on  the  fauman  race, 
than  if  the  great  continental  powers  were  to  consent  to  maintain  their  relative 
position  towards  each  other,  while  each  reduced  its  army  to  an  amount  of  force,  the 
maintenance  of  which  would  not  exhaust  its  strength,  and  undermine  the  fonndatioiu 
of  its  prosperity.  If  the  time  for  a  severe  stm^e  should  ever  recur,  the  financial 
trial  would  be  as  severe  as  the  physical  one.  If  the  governments  of  Russia,  Prussia, 
France,  and  Austria  would  have  the  good  sense,  without  any  dlsturbanee  of  the 
balance  of  their  relative  strength,  each  to  forego  a  portion  of  the  enormous  expeose 
incurred  by  maintaining  vast  armies,  they  would  not  diminish  their  national  seeurity. 
and  would  greatly  contribute  to  tbe  happiness  of  their  people.  The  conduct  of 
foreign  powers  must  no  doubt  have  a  certain  influence  on  our  own  course  in  respect 
to  the  maintenance  of  establishments;  but  he  repeated  there  was  a  lesson  of  warning 
as  well  as  of  example.  Those  were  his  views  with  respect  to  tbe  necessity  of 
retrenchment.  He  would  advise  the  House  of  Commons  to  apply  itself  to  economy 
practically  and  consbtently,  and  not  to  vote  in  the  morning,  by  a  majority  of  223  to 
50,  for  an  army  of  100,000;  and  117  to  19,  for  a  navy  of  39,000  seamen,  11,000 
marines,  and  2,000  boys ;  and  in  tbe  evening  of  the  same  day  to  pass  a  vague  aod 
general  resolution,  which  will  induce  the  country  to  believe  that  the  House  is  about  to 
carry  out  some  mat  plan  of  retrenchment.  He,  for  one,  would  not  vote  for  a  motion 
which  must  end  in  delusion.  Agree  to  the  resolution,  and  the  House  would  be  apt 
to  say,  **  We  have  performed  a  great  duty — we  have  come  to  a  glorioos  resolution 
in  favour  of  retrenchment — ^we  may  safely  repose  on  our  laurels,  and  n^ect  tbe 
somewhat  troublesome  and  invidious  duty  of  attending  to  economy  in  details.*^ 
Motion  negatived.  

SUPPLY— NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 
Jims  10,  1850. 

House  in  Committee  of  Supply.— On  the  vote  that  ;£103,610  be  granted  for  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament — Mr.  Hume  proposed  as  an  amendment  that  tbe  sum  of 
;S100,610  be  inserted  in  place  of  the  above  amount. 

SiB  Robert  Pbbl  said,  he  apprehended  the  practical  question  on  whieh  tbe 
hon.  member  for  Montrose  intended  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  House  was  Uie  vote 
of  ;£3,000  which  it  was  proposed  to  apply  to  the  decoration  of  tbe  two  Houses. 
Before  adverting  to  that  topic,  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  collateral  pmnt 
to  which  the  hon.  member  devoted  nine-tenths  of  his  speech.  The  hon.  member 
referred  to  an  address  made  by  Earl  de  Grey  to  Mr.  Barry  in  presenting  him,  at  tbe 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  with  a  medal,  in  admiration  of  his  genius,  and  14V 
probation  of  his  conduct.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  rejoiced  that  Earl  de  Orey  had  made 
that  address — ^had  taken  the  opportunity  of  recording  the  estimation  in  whi^  Mr. 
Barry  was  held  by  the  architects  of  this  country.  His  noble  friend  did  not  act 
against  the  House  of  Commons  or  its  recorded  sentiments ;  but  he  had  a  perfect 
ri^ht  to  entertain  his  own  opinions;  and  the  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  be  so 
cntical  with  respect  to  expressions  of  opinions.  They  were  not  exceedingir 
reserved  themselves  in  expressing  condemnation,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  fiutidioas 
in  objecting  to  the  course  pursued  by  any  one  who.  on  a  fit  and  proper  oceasiocu 
gave  expression  to  his  views.    But  his  noble  friend  (Earl  de  Grey)  might  hare  found 
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in  the  report  of  1844  an  expression  of  opmion  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Common?*, 
that  if  there  bad  been  an  alteration  in  the  original  plan,  Mr.  Barry  was  not  responsi- 
ble.     In  that  report  it  was  expressly  stated  that  tlie  committee,   having  examined 
various  persons  with  respect  to  the  course  hitherto  adopted  by  Mr.  Barry  in  regard 
to   alterations  in  the  interior  arrangements,  imputed  no  blame  to  Mr.  Barry,  and 
declared  that  they  '^  had  every  reason  to  believe  all  the  alterations  liitherto  made  had 
conduced  to  the  convenience  and  general  effect  of  tbe  building."    In  1&44,  tiien, 
there  was  a  complete  acquittal  of  Air.  Barry  by  that  committee  appointed  bv  the 
House  of  Commons.     Earl  de  Grey  referred  to  various  changes  of  opinion  which  had 
taken  place,  and  said  Mr.  Barry  had  met  with  critics  who  did  not  understand  their 
ovrn  mind.    The  hon.  member  for  Montrose  was  one  of  the  main  suggesters  of  altera- 
tiona;  and,  therefore  he  ought  to  be  especially  chary  of  impeaching  Mr.  Barry  on 
the  ground  tliat  alterations  bad  been  made.   The  evidence  of  the  Earl  of  Bessborough, 
then  first  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests,  referred  to  the  original  plan  of  Mr. 
Barry,  and  showed,  if  deviations  had  been  made,  and  expenses  incurred  on  account 
of  them,  that  Mr.  Barry  was  not  responsible.     But  certain  members  of  the  House  of 
Ck>nimons,  thinking  important  alterations  might  be  made  for  the  more  convenient 
accommodation  of  members,  and  the  residence  of  persons  connected  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  suggested  modifications  of  the  original  plan.    The  Earl  of  Bessborough 
aaid,  the  first  deviation  was  providing  a  House  for  the  sergeant-at-arms.    Being 
asked  if  he  could  state  when  that  was  proposed,  he  replied,  '^  During  the  sitting  of 
the  committees  of  both  Houses  which  altered  the  plan  of  1836.     I  can  speak  to  tliat 
from  a  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Hume."    He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  read  that  evidence 
in  vindication  of  Mr.  Barry  and  of  Earl  de  Grey,  who,  having  expressed  approbation 
of  Mr.  Barry,  bad  incurred  the  censure  of  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose.    He  should 
have  read  it,  if  only  to  convince  that  hon.  member  that  he  ought  to  be  tolerant  of  the 
opinions  of  others.     A  plan  was  offered  by  Mr.  Barry,  among  other  competitors, 
and  adopted.     [Mr.  Hume :  And  altered.]     It  was  altered  in  1836,  and  a^ain  at  the 
instance  of  the  hon.  member.     From  the  Earl  of  Bessborough's  evidence  it  appeared 
that  the  treasury  consented  reluctantly,  and  that  the  noble  lord  himselfhad  objected 
io  consistency  with  the  advice  of  Sir  B.  Stephenson,  who  s«ud,  if  they  once  consented 
to  make  alterations,  more  would  be  suggested.    But  who  overruled  that  opinion? 
*'*'  I  recollect,'^  said  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  ^^  Mr.  Hume  coming  to  me,  and  stating 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  the  sergeant-at-arms,  who  had  charge  of  the  House, 
and  so  had  a  great  responsibility  for  so  large  a  building,  should  have  an  apartment.** 
Lord  G.  Somerset  inquired  in  what  character  did  Mr.  Hume  make  such  applications  ? 
The  answer  of  the  Earl  of  Bessborough  was,  that  he  made  the  applications  as  a 
member  of  the  committee.     Being  ask^  if  he  acceded  to  the  representation  of  the 
hon.  member,  the  Earl  of  Bessborough  replied,  *'  I  assented  to  it,  but  with  very 
great  reluctance.     I  got  the  consent  of  the  treasury,  but  they  objected  very  much.** 
Here  were  these  two  reluctant  departments  consenting  to  new  buildings  and  fresh 
expenditure,  in  consequence  of  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  who  now  asked  the 
Hoase  to  curtail  the  vote  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  by  £3,000.     It  might  be 
questioned  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  had  the  woods  and  forests  resisted 
the  fascinations  of  the  hon.  gentleman.    When  the  Earl  of  Bessborough  was  asked 
whether  Mr.  Hume  stated  the  suggestion  as  his  own  opinion  or  as  that  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  answer  was  that  the  hon.  member  described  it  as  the  general  opinion. 
[Mr.  Hume:  Who  was  the  chairman?]  Who  was  the  chairman?    It  was  not,  he 
believed,  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose.     Every  precaution,  however,  was  taken  by 
the  departments,  and  this  question  was  asked,  **  Mr.  Hume  was  not  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  was  he?" — "No,  be  was  not.**     That  made  the  conduct  of  the 
hoo.  gentleman  still  more  improper  then.     He  was  very  sorry  to  make  this  exposure 
of  the  hon.  member.     He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  anxious  to  have  stated  to  the  hon. 
member  before  be  brought  on  his  motion,  in  what  a  strait  he  was  placed  by  his  con- 
duct with  respect  to  this  suggestion.    The  witness  stated  "  he  was  not  chairman  of 
tbe  committee,  but  I  think  he  said  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  migority  of  the 
committee.**     [Mr.  Hume :  That*B  all  very  well.]    If  the  hon.  member  denied  it,  he 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  could  only  say  that  he  was  quoting  from  a  parliamentary  document, 
and  it  was  quite  suflScient  to  vindicate  his  noble  friend  Earl  de  Grey  from  any 
reflections  upon  his  conduct,  and  to  show  that  Mr.  Barry  ought  not  alone  to  bear 
the  blame  of  these  alterations.    Some  observations  had  been  made  with  respect  to 
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the  inconvenience  of  divisions  in  the  new  House.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  bad  a  atmilar 
impression,  that  the  mode  of  taking  divisions  in  this  House  was  more  oonveoieDt.  Bat 
Mr.  Barry  was  not  responsible,  for  the  committee  appointed  in  1836  considered  the 
principle  on  which  the  now  House  of  Commons  should  be  constructed,  and  they 
expressly  recommended  that  the  new  House  should  not  be  so  long  as  the  pieseot-^n 
which  he  thought  they  made  a  mistake ;  the  defect  was  its  breadth  rdativelj  to  its 
length.  It  would  have  been  more  desirable  to  afford  accommodation  in  the  centre 
of  the  House  than  in  the  gallery,  and  to  have  had  its  proportions  more  resembling 
those  of  the  present  House.  But  Mr.  Barry  for  that  was  free  from  blame.  He 
offered  a  plan,  which  was  submitted  to  the  committee,  and  the  committee  tecom- 
mended  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  broader,  and  that  the  length  should 
be  curtailed.  The^  expressly  recommended  an  apartment  on  each  side  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  which  divisions  should  be  taken  in  the  very  matter  Mr.  Barry  had 
provided.  The  House  of  Commons  must,  therefore,  adopt  the  whole  Uame  vriih 
respect  to  the  construction  of  the  New  House.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  acted  prudently  in  proposing,  before  new  alteratioos 
were  made,  or/resh  expenses  incurred,  that  there  should  be  a  committee  of  the  most 
experienced  members  appointed  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what  alteratioos  might 
be  necessary.  So  much  with  respect  to  the  House  of  Commons.  As  regarded  the 
particular  vote  on  which  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  intended  to  take  the  opinioo 
of  the  House,  the  House  of  Commons  appeared  to  have  a  short  memory  in  these 
matters.  They  thought  they  were  going  to  revise  an  act  of  the  Crown — to  express 
disapprobation  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Crown  with  respeet  to  both  Houms  of 
Parliament.  The  House  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so.  If  they  did  not  think  the 
commission  of  the  fine  arts  appointed  by  the  Crown  the  proper  tribunal  to  decide 
on  the  matters  committed  to  its  charge— if  they  thoueht  the  House  of  Commoiis 
should  withdraw  the  vote  altogether,  they  were  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  ao.  If  they 
thought  all  the  great  artists  of  the  country — many  of  whom  had  been  brought  into 
prominence  by  the  competitioq  which  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  commis- 
sion— ought  to  seek  encouragement  elsewhere;  if  they  thought  it  necessary  to 
mark  their  disapprobation  of  the  delay  which  had  taken  place,  or  thmr  anxiety 
to  promote  economy  by  withdrawing  the  grant,  they  were  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
adopt  that  proceeding.  As  a  member  of  that  commission,  so  far  from  deprecating 
such  a  step,  he  should  be  heartily  glad  to  be  relieved  from  the  duties,  particularly  if 
it  were  intimated  that  the  commission  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  House.  But  no 
step  had  been  taken  by  the  executive  government,  or  by  that  eomnussion,  eze^ 
in  the  belief,  and  the  justifiable  confidence,  that  the  commission  and  the  goveminent 
were  acting  in  consonance  with  the  views  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That  conunis- 
sion  wa<)  issued  solely  in  consequence  of  an  unanimous  recommendation  of  a  eommittce 
appointed  to  consider  whether  it  was  not  fitting  that  the  opportunity  shonid  be  taken 
for  constructing  that  magnificent  building  to  promote  the  fine  arts.  He  shonid  feel 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  put  it  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  acta  done  had 
been  so  in  consequence  of  the  sanction  and  recommendation  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1841,  during  the  government  of  Lord  Melbourne,  a  committee  was  appmnled  on 
the  6th  of  May,  to  consider  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  in  thu  country,  in  con- 
nection with  the  rebuilding  of  the  new  Houses.  That  committee  came  to  a  unani- 
mous report ;  and,  strange  again  to  say,  one  of  the  members  of  that  eommittee, 
thus  making  a  unanimous  report,  and  compelling  the  government  to  undertake  the 
consideration  of  the  subject,  was  Mr.  Hume.  What  did  the  committee  reeommeoti ' 
They  said  they  had  examined  several  distinguished  professors  and  admireri 
of  art,  who  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  so  important  a  national  went 
afforded  a  fitting  opportunity  for  encouraging,  not  only  the  higher,  but  every  subor- 
dinate branch  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  country ;  mouldings,  design^n  the  most 
extensive  signification  of  the  terra,  the  nuinufacture  of  ornaments  in  brasswork.  &c. 
Everything  relating  to  the  fine  arts  was  comprehended  within  the  soope  of  tb^ 
conimittee^s  recommendation.  It  was  the  House  of  Commons  which  recommended 
that  a  department  of  the  government  should  be  solely  responsible  for  carrying  on: 
the  measures  which  the  committee^s  report  contemplated.  It  was  thought  Hgkt 
to  take  a  collective  and  united  view  of  the  whole  question.  The  fine  arts' 
commission  thought  they  were  acting  in  deference  to  the  authority  of  that  committer 
when  they  asked  the  treasury  to  intrust  them  with  the  ezpendituie  of  an  aonusl 
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vote,  in  order  that  they  might  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  ingenuity,  talent, 
and  imlustry  of  this  country  might  he  emphiyed.     The  committee  observed  that 
doubts  might  be  entertained  with  respect  to  the  encouragement  of  fresco ;   some 
might  think  it  a  foreign  taste ;   but  the  commission  did  not  encourage  fresco  paint- 
ing without  their  understanding  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that  that  mode  of  painting  should  be  tried.     The  committee  observed  that  it  had  been 
lately  revived  on  the  continent,  and  tried,  especially  at  Munich — that  the  subjects  it 
was  fitted  to  illustrate  pointed  it  out  for  a  national  building  as  almost  the  only  subject 
by  which  full  effect  could  be  given  to  the  qualities  which  distinguished  it  of  grandeur, 
breadth,  and  simplicity.     The  committee  recommended  that  that  style  should  be 
adopted,  and  not  oil-painting  only.     It  was  the  House  of  Commons  which  suggested 
the  encouragement  of  a  branch  of  art  not  unknown  to  this  country  in  former  times, 
bnt  which  had  remained  dormant  for  above  a  century ;    and  that  the  artists  of  this 
country  should  be  asked  to  compete  in  that  novel  department  of  art.    Reflections 
might  be  cast  on  the  selection  made  by  the  commission  of  eminent  men  whose 
effigies  should  adorn  the  new  Houses,   as  well  as  of  subjects  illustrating  the 
national  history.     But  by  making  a  selection  of  historical  subjects,  and  of  men  dis- 
tinguished in  British  annals,  they  thought,  up  to  that  night,  that  they  were  adopt- 
ing the  recommendations  and  acting  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  House 
of  Commons;    for  the  report  of  the  committee  concluded  by  observing  that  they 
ananimously  recommended  the  evidence  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  House, 
with  the  view  of  its  receiving  the  immediate  attention  of  the  government.     Such 
was  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  time — an  opinion  which  the  Crown 
was  obliged  to  respect,  because  it  referred  to  the  decoration  of  the  edifice  appro- 
priated to  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Peers.     The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee concluded  by  saying — *^  We  humbly  recommend  the  evidence  herewith 
presented  to  the  House  to  its  favourable  consideration,  with  a  view  to  its  receiving 
immediate  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  government,  in  the  hope  that  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament  may  hand  down  to  posterity  a  memorial,  as  well  of  the  genius 
of  our  artists  as  of  the  importance  attached  by  the  country  to  the  nobler  productions 
of  art,  and  that  subjects  embodied  in  such  representations,  whether  by  painting  or 
by  sculpture,  may  serve  to  perpetuate  the  facts  of  our  past  history,  and  to  preserve 
the  memories  of  our  public  benefactors  in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  our  people.** 
Supposing  the  Grown  had  neglected  that  recommendation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, nad  appointed  no  commission,  had  done  nothing  with  reference  to  the  decla- 
ration of  the  two  Houses  in  promotion  of  art,  would  not  the  House  of  Commons 
have  taken  credit  with  artists  and  the  lovers  of  art  for  a  disposition  to  give  them 
encouragement?     Might  the  House  of  Commons  not  have  said — ^Here  you  have 
evidence  of  our  disposition  to  provide  the  means,  but  the  Crown,  the  natural  patron 
of  art,  has  done  nothing  in  furtherance  of  this  great  national  undertaking  ?  "    The 
Crown  acted  on  the  suggestion  of  the  House  of  Commons.    It  appointed  a  commission. 
If  that  commission  had  abused  the  functions  intrusted  to  them,  that  was  a  legitimate 
ground  for  refusing  to  assent  to  their  proceedings.    But  the  commission,  on  their  own 
part,  were  not  aware  of  any  dereliction  of  duty  which  a  sense  of  justice  ought  to  make 
them  acknowledge.     They  obtained  a  public  competition ;  they  gave  prizes  to  the  best 
works ;  without  restriction  as  to  any  particular  class  of  art,  they  opened  a  competition 
to  the  whole  talent  of  the  country.    Three  prizes  were  awarded  of  £500  each,  three  of 
X300  each,  and  three  of  ;£200  each.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  award  those  prizes 
and,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  commission,  they  were,  in  almost  every  instance, 
awarded  to  young  men  whose  names  had  hardly  been  heard  before.     Latent  genius 
was  brought  to  light.  •  These  were  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates : — Mr. 
Pickersgill  (not  the  royal  academician),  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Arraitage,  each  received 
prizes  of  £500;    prizes  of  £300  were  awarded  to  Mr.   Frost,    Mr.   Poole,  and 
another ;  prizes  of  £200  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Lauder,  Mr.  Lucy,  and  Mr.  Foster. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  the  opportunity  had  been  thrown  away  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  art,  or  that  any  favour  had  been  shown  in  awarding  the  premiums ;  for  he 
doubted  whether  the  names  of  any  of  the  successful  artists  had  been  known  to  those 
who  awarded  the  premiums.     The  commission  certainly  thought  they  were  acting 
in  conformitv  with  the  wishes  of  the  House  of  Commons  when  historical  subjects  were 
selected.     A  committee  was  appointed.    The  recommendations  on  that  subject  were 
offered  by  that  committee,  which  was  composed  of  the  following  members : — Prince 
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Albert,  the  Marquess  of  Ltinsdowae,  Lord  J.  Russell,  Lord  Morpeth,  Lord  Malnm, 
Mr.  Macftulay,  Sir  R.  Inglis,  Mr.  Uallam,  and  Mr.  Wyse.  If  the  House  thoug!tt 
that  committee  badly  selected,  and  objected  in  any  respect  to  the  coarse  taken  in 
the  matter,  he  did  not  deprecate  their  rescinding  the  vote,  and  withdrawing  from 
the  commission  the  power  of  encouraging  art ;  but,  in  doing  so  he  wished  the  House 
distinctly  to  understand  that  they  were  rescinding  an  act  not  of  the  Grown,  but  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  withdrawing  eneouraffemant  which  the  Crown  had 
given,  acting  in  compliance  with  the  express  wish  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
ought  to  inform  the  House— it  might  be  an  additional  inducement  to  withdraw  the 
vote—that  the  commission  had  proceeded  in  the  confidence  that,  not  onl^  in  this 
but  in  future  years,  the  grant  would  be  continued.  They  had  selected  an  artist  of  the 
hightest  eminence,  to  whom  they  had  given  a  commission  to  execute  a  serie^of  woriLS. 
[Air.  Osborne:  In  how  many  years?]  He  should  be  sorry  to  be  charged  with  any 
concealment  whatever.  Mr.  Herbert  was  the  artist.  Tiiey  had  selected  him  for 
the  decoration  of  an  apartment,  the  commission  being  g^ven  on  the  distinct  under* 
standing  that  he  could  only  enter  on  it  bearing  in  mind  the  precariousness  of  the 
tenure  by  which  the  commission  held  the  grants.  But,  with  reference  to  one  particular 
apartment  they  thought  that  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  intrusting  tbedeooretioa 
of  it  to  one  artist  of  eminence  rather  than  to  several  hands;  that  more  uniformity 
of  desig^i  would  be  insured ;  that  it  was  more  in  common  with  the  practiee  of 
former  ages  to  take  that  course ;  and  they  had  invited  Mr.  Herbert  to  commeoce  a 
series  of  paintings  for  that  apartment.  [Mr.  Osborne :  Which  apartment?]  He 
thought  it  was  the  Peers'  robing-room.  If  any  doubt  existed  of  the  merits  and 
Junius  of  Mr.  Herbert,  hon.  members  who  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
it,  ought  to  look  at  the  magnificent  fresco  of  King  Lear,  painted  by  him.  The 
character  brought  out  in  the  Cordelia,  bending  at  the  side,  would  attract  particolar 
attention ;  and  hon.  members  might  judge  for  themselves  whether  a  better  selection 
could  have  been  made  than  of  that  artist.  He  did  hope  the  House  of  ComVnooa  would 
be  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  creditable  to  the  country,  were  the  opportunity 
allowed  to  pass  without  affoniiog  what  encouragement  they  could  to  art ;  that  if 
they  thought  tlte  commission  had  not  taken  a  course  calculated  to  eneoarage  other 
departments  of  art  as  well  as  the  highest,  they  would  g^ve  the  commission  credit  for 
anxiety  to  discharge  its  duties  aright.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  House  thought  tlw 
commission  had  abused  its  trust,  had  given  encouragement  to  departments  of  art 
which  it  ought  not  to  have  encouraged ;  if  they  thought  a  committee  of  the  Hoom 
of  Commons,  and  the  House  of  Commons  generally,  would  be  a  better  triboBal  for 
the  consideration  of  these  matters  of  taste,  without  murmur  and  without  com^aiot, 
he,  for  one,  would  see  the  commission  extinguished,  and  would  only  hope  the  House 
of  Commons  would  appoint  abetter  authority  fur  the  purpose  of  executing  its  purpose 
— if  it  were  its  purpose — ^to  make  this  magnificent  building  conducive  to  the  ad> 
vancement  uf  the  fine  arts. 
Original  vote  agreed  to.  

LORD-LIEUTENANCY  ABOLITION  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
JuMs  17,  1850. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  read  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment proposed  to  the  question — *'  That  this  bill  he  now  read  a  second  time;**  die 
amendment  being  to  leave  out  the  word  '*  now,**  and  at  the  end  of  the  qoestion  to 
add  the  words — ^*  upon  this  day  six  months.*' 

S»  RonBBT  Peel  :  Sir,  considering  that  this  bill  is  brought  forward  by  her  M^ 
jesty*s  government,  and  that  the  undoubted  object  of  it  is  to  promote  the  good 
government  of  Ireland,  it  is  entitled  on  these  accounts  to  at  least  the  most  respect- 
ful consideration  of  this  House.  I  consider  the  main  question  to  be,  will  the  amnge- 
ment  proposed  by  the  bill  conduce  to  the  good  and  saUsfactory  govenunent  of 
Ireland?  All  other  considerations  are,  I  apprehend,  subordinate  to  that.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  lord-lieutenant  from  Ireland  may  or  may  not  affect  some  local 
and  partial  interests,  but  stilK  if  the  result  of  the  measure  shall  be  to  promote  the  eod 
of  good  government  in  Ireland,  all  other  considerations  of  partial  and  local  injury 
are  in  my  opinion  to  be  regarded  as  subordinate.  I  wish  I  could  see  with  the  same 
confidence  with  which  some  gentlemen  see  the  unequivocal  advantages  of  this  bill;  hot 
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I  own  that,  while  upon  the  whole  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  consent  that  the  experi- 
nient  should  he  made,  I  am  bouod,  in  giving  that  consent,  to  say  that  I  do  so  with 
much  hesitation  and  doubt  as  to  the  advantages  which,  in  the  estimation  of  many 
gentlemen,  are  likely  to  result  from  it.  Of  this  I  am  confident,  that  if  you  are  to 
nave  local  authorities  who,  without  the  responsibility  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  will 
assume  the  executive  functions  of  government,  Ireland  will  derive  no  advantage  what- 
ever from  the  measure.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  men,  even  of  high 
character  and  great  acquirements,  have  in  administering  the  government  of  Ireland  ; 
but  these  difficulties  are  not,  I  apprehend,  so  much  felt  on  account  either  of  their 
personal  qualities  *or  on  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  office  of  lord-lieutenant 
Itself,  as  on  account  of  difficulties  inherent  in  the  state  of  society  iu  Ireland ; 
which  difficulties  will,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  continue  to  operate,  even  if 
this  office  is  removed.  I  feel  that  there  are  some  difficulties  inherent  in  the  consti- 
tution, as  regards  this  matter.  When  there  was  a  local  parliament  in  Ireland,  the 
relation  of  the  chief-secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant  was  a  national  and  constitutional 
relation.  The  chief-secretary  was  then  in  immediate  connection  with  the  lord- 
lieutenant  He  stood  in  a  subordinate  capacity ;  idl  he  did  emanated  from  the 
authority  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  his  relation  to  him  corresponded  in  all  material 
respects  to  the  relation  in  which  a  minister  of  state  ordinarily  stands  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Crown.  When  you  abolished  the  local  legblature,  and  transferred  the 
secretary's  parliamentary  functions  to  this  side  of  the  water,  you  altered  ma- 
terially the  relations  between  the  two  parties.  You  put  the  office  of  secretary  aside 
from  that  of  the  lord-lieutenant;  you  made  him  a  minister  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Ireland — a  minister  necessarily  possessing  great  power, 
and  exercising  that  power  sometimes  without  communication  with  his  chief,  however 
desirous  he  might  be  of  doiog  so.  You  thus  placed  him  in  a  position  in  which  it  was 
very  difficult  for  an^  man  with  the  very  best  intentions  to  carry  on  the  public  business 
without  the'risk  of  occasional  embarrassment.  I  speak  from  experience  as  to  the 
difficulties  that  have  resulted  from  the  position  in  which  the  chief  secretary  stands 
with  regard  to  the  lord-lieutenant.  At  the  same  time,  what  may  be  the  effect  of 
removing  from  Dublin  the  authority  of  a  nobleman  of  such  high  acquirements  as  the 
nobleman  now  administering  the  functions  of  lord-lieutenant  in  Ireland,  and  what 
encouragement  it  may  give  to  the  revival  of  local  agitation  and  to  the  struggles  of 
partes  I  cannot  pretend  to  predict ;  but  I  certainly  do  not  view  without  apprehension 
the  risk,  that  if  you  are  to  have  a  local  commander-in-chief,  a  local  lord-chancellor, 
a  separate  bar,  and  altogether  a  separate  administration  of  justice,  the  removal  of  an 
autboritv  like  that  of  the  lord-lieutenant— acting  independently,  animated  by  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  pe«)ple,  free  from  all  local  prejudices,  and 
from  all  personal  partialities — may  be  attended  with  an  injurious  effect  You  have 
attempted  to  counteract  and  to  remedy  the  difficulty  that  arises  from  this  peculiar 
relation  to  the  lord-lieutenant  by  giving  to  the  secretary  for  Ireland  necessary  addi- 
tional powers.  You  have  occasionally  found  it  necessary,  or  considered  it  necessary, 
to  give  to  the  chief-secretary  the  authority  of  a  cabinet  minister.  That  I  conceive 
to  be  a  most  clumsy  device  for  remedying  a  difficulty  inherent  in  the  constitution. 
It  is  a  device  not  only  disturbing  the  relations  of  a  chief  to  his  subordinate,  but  one 
positively  inverting  those  relations.  When  vou  give  to  the  chief-secretary  all  the 
authority  of  a  cabinet  minister,  and  leave  the  lord-lieutenant  without  that  authority, 
you  encourage  the  chief-secretary  still  more  to  assume  for  himself  the  exercise  of 
independent  powers.  On  that  g^und  alone,  then,  from  the  difficulties  that  are 
experienced  in  maintaining  the  relations  between  these  two  authorities — there  being 
at  the  same  time  grave  objections  to  the  remedy  occanonally  employed,  that  of  con- 
ferring the  dignity  of  a  cabinet  minister  on  the  secretary — ^il  is,  in  short,  from  a 
reference  to  the  difficult ios  inherent  in  the  constitution,  and  the  employment  of  that 
occasional  remedy,  that  1  am  inclined  favourably  to  receive  the  proposal  for  an  altera- 
tion in  these  arrangements.  I  am  bound  also '  to  admit,  that  the  increased  facilities 
of  communication  between  the  two  countries  gives  increased  means  of  conducting 
the  government  of  Ireland  without  the  intervention  of  a  lord-lieutenant ;  and  probably, 
no  period  could  be  better  selected  than  the  present  for  making  that  experiment.  But, 
then,  I  must  say  that  that  which  will  be^t  reconcile  me  to  the  working  of  the  experi- 
ment will  be,  that  you  have  unity  of  system  in  the  form  of  government  which  you 
are  to  substitute.    I  did  express  strong  doubts— not  in  1846,  as  the  bon.  and  gallant  * 
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member  for  Portarlington  stated  the  other  ni^ht — ^bat  in  1844 — ^I  then  stated  the 
apprehensions  which  I  felt  as  to  the  result  of  the  appointment  of  a  fourth  seeretarv 
of  state  for  tho  administration  of  Irish  affairs ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  those 
apprehensions  have  continued  till  now.  The  advantages  compensating  for  other  risks 
and  inconveniences  are,  in  my  opinion,  a  system  of  unity — a  system  of  unihr  of 
legislation,  so  far  as  legislation  can  be  uniform,  respecting  two  countries  like  Bog- 
land  and  Ireland,  and  unity  in  the  way  of  appointing  one  man  to  administer  the 
whole  a&irs  of  the  secretary  of  state.  If  you  have  two  secretaries  of  state  for 
exercising  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  duties,  the  question  must  arise,  whether  you 
are  not  forfeiting  a  great  part  of  the  advantage  you  hope  to  obtain  from  the  eitioc- 
tion  of  the  high  office  of  lord-lieutenant.  Yon  are,  in  fact,  by  this  proposal,  receding 
from  the  principle  on  which  you  acted  in  1816.  In  that  year  yon  found  the  advan- 
tage of  consolidating  the  two  exchequers,  and  you  resolved  that  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  two  countries  would  be  better  carried  on  by  abolishing  eotirdy  the 
office  of  the  Irish  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  vesting  the  whole  functions  of  the 
office  in  the  English  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Every  argument  that  could  apply 
to  that  case  will  Ce  equally  applicable  to  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  exer- 
cise of  the  executive  functions.  If  you  are  to  have  two  secretaries  of  state,  I  earnestly 
entreat  you  to  consider  the  nature  of  such  an  arrangement  as  this — ^to  put  Wales  and 
Scotland  under  one  of  them,  and  England  and  Ireland  under  the  other.  [Laughter.l 
You  laugh  at  the  idea  of  such  an  arrangement,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  you  sboald 
laugh  at  a  proposal  of  that  kind  any  more  than  at  a  proposal  for  giving  one  secretary 
to  Ireland,  and  another  secretary  for  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  There  might  be  good 
reason  for  separating  Scotland  from  England  in  this  respect,  for  there  a  sepante 
system  of  law  and  administration  exists ;  but  I  really  do  think  that  it  would  be  a 
better  arrangement  to  have  Wales  and  Scotland  under  one  secretary,  and  England 
and  Ireland  under  another,  than  to  make  the  distinction  you  propose  by  this  bill. 
If  you  are  to  have  an  officer  residing  in  England,  and  occasionally  perhaps  in  Irdaod, 
with  all  the  authority  of  the  lord -lieutenant,  then  I  must  say  I  foresee  more  chances 
of  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  affiiirs  in  Ireland  than 
at  present  exist.  If  the  times  be  tranquil,  and  no  danger  of  popular  commotion  arife, 
then  the  Irish  secretary  of  state  may  very  easily  administer  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment,  so  far  as  the  employment  of  the  soldiery  in  connection  with  the  etvil  power 
is  concerned ;  but  suppose  there  may  be  serious  troubles  in  Scotland,  and  disturbances 
also  in  England  and  Wales,  and  at  the  same  time  popular  outbreaks  in  Ireland,  will 
it  not  be  of  the  highest  ail  vantage  to  have  one  civil  officer  who  has  to  commonieale 
with  the  commander  of  the  forces  in  order  efl^ectually  to  suppress  the  outrages  that 
have  arisen— 4o  have  one  man  ready  to  deal  with  the  exigencies  of  every  part  of  the 
empire,  than  to  have  two  men  both  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
peace,  and  holding,  it  may  be,  different  and  conflicting  views  on  a  matter  or  such 
importance  as  the  restoration  of  the  public  peace  through  the  application  of  militaiy 
force  ?  But  when  you  say  the  secretary  of  state  is  overwhelmed  with  public  business, 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  an  additional  secretary,  my  experience  rather  tends 
to  show  that  the  conflict  of  power  and  of  co-equal  authority  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
disposing  of  public  business.  If  I  am  to  take  no  step,  to  direct  no  regiment  to  be 
sent  to  Wales  without  communicating  with  my  brother  secretary,  who  is  prassing 
also  at  the  same  time  for  that  same  regiment  to  be  sent  elsewhere,  you  give  me  no 
relief  in  the  execution  of  my  functions ;  because  before  I  give  my  order  I  must  have 
the  assent  of  another  man,  possessed  of  the  same  responsibility  as  myself,  and  wish- 
ing to  have  the  same  assistance.  Now,  with  respect  to  unity  of  legislation.  We  all 
know  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  advantage  that  our  Irish  legislation  should,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  conform  in  principle  and  in  details  with  r»ur  legislation  for  England.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  practical  application  of  the  principle, 
how  many  difficulties  do  we  not  find  in  the  way  ?  Must  the  one  secretary,  beicre  he 
proceeds  to  legrislate,  hold  frequent  communications  with  his  brother  secretary  on 
those  points  that  are  to  form  the  groundwork  of  proceeding  for  that  part  of  the  lung- 
dom  under  his  jurisdiction  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  to  be  no  such  oommnoi* 
cation — if  one  is  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  and  the  other  for  the  rest  of  the  empire, 
without  communication,  then  you  undergo  the  risk  of  causing  such  material  differ- 
ences as  must  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  I  assume  there  will  be  communi- 
cation between  the  secretaries ;  and  I  only  say,  that  however  pressing  the  amount 
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of  bufliness  might  be,  I  woald  rather  be  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  legislation 
of  the  country  than  for  all  the  unsatbfactory  details  which  would  be  inevitable  under 
flitch  a  system.  With  respect  to  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  Ireland,  if 
there  be  a  separate  secretary  of  state  for  that  countnr,  what  will  be  the  consequence  f 
There  will  be  communications  carried  on  by  the  judges  and  by  the  attorney-genend 
and  solicitor-general  with  the  secretary  of  state,  and  thus  you  will  be  keeping  up  a 
distinction  in  the  Irish  administration  of  justice,  which  it  is  your  object  to  avoid. 
Whereas,  if  there  were  but  one  secretary  of  state  for  the  United  Empire,  who  should 
be  responsible  for  the  advice  given  to  the  Crown  in  respect  to  the  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  of  mercy  for  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  my  opinion  is,  that  the 
burden  it  would  cast  on  the  shoulders  of  that  one  secretary,  would  not  be  more  one- 
rous than  it  is  at  present,  while  the  satisfaction  it  would  give  would  be  much  greater, 
from  the  conviction  which  the  people  of  Ireland  would  feel,  that  the  same  principle 
in  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  prerosative  of  mercy, 
was  applied  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  the  fact  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  business  which  presses  upon  the  ministers ;  and  there  is  no  effort  I 
would  not  make  to  relieve  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department 
from  many  of  the  functions  which  he  now  performs,  in  order  to  make  him  responsi- 
ble for  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland.  For 
instance,  if  it  be  true  that  the  superintending  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law 
be  too  heavy  a  duty  for  the  secretary  of  state  to  perform,  why  not,  if  you  are  going 
to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  office  of  lord-chancellor,  by  appointing  two  judges 
to  discharge  the  duties  which  the  lord-chancellor  now  performs — why  not  transfer 
the  administration  of  the  details  of  criminal  justice  to  those  new  officers,  in  order  that 
the  secretary  of  state  might  be  able  to  apply  his  undivided  attention  to  legislation 
for  the  United  Empire,  and  to  the  duties  or^  the  executive  government  ?  Deoend 
upon  it,  if  you  make  the  change  proposed  by  this  bill,  what  you  will  want  in  Ireland 
will  be  the  moral  influence  of  a  man  of  the  highest  authority.  I  consider  that 
authority  will  be  much  higher  if  it  be  exercised  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department,  possessed  of  all  the  authority  which  the  crown  can  confer  upon 
him  for  the  administration  of  the  whole  connected  affiiirs  of  the  United  Empire. 
That  authority  will  be  much  grater  than  if  you  constitute  a  distinct  secretary  of 
state  for  administering  those  separate  functions  in  one  part  only  of  the  United  King- 
dom. But  I  do  not  at  present  understand  how  it  is  proposed  that  the  secretary  of 
state  is  to  discharge  his  duties.  Is  he  to  be  resident  in  Ireland  during  that  period  of 
the  year  when  his  parliamentary  duties  may  not  require  his  presence  in  England  ? 
and,  if  he  be  resident  in  Ireland,  will  he  have  full  power,  which  a  secretary  of  state 
ought  to  have  in  times  of  emergency,  of  acting,  not  only  with  formal  authority,  but 
with  a  known,  patent,  and  unquestioned  authority,  which  free  access  to  the  sovereign 
necessarily  confers  f  Will  he  be  enabled  to  suggest  the  Queen's  command  as  the 
ground  for  those  acts  of  authority  he  may  at  any  time  exercise  P  But,  if  be  be 
resident  in  Ireland,  I  don*t  see  why  the  objection  which  has  been  made  to  the  appli- 
cations, that  are  frequently  forwarded  by  the  magistrates  of  Ireland  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant  for  advice  in  the  execution  of  their  magisterial  duties,  should  not  be 
equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  secretary  of  state,  to  whom,  no  doubt,  the 
magistrate  would  be  as  ready  to  apply  for  advice  as  to  the  lord-lieutenant.  If,  how- 
ever, the  new  secretary  of  state  js  to  reside  in  this  country,  then  I  do  not  see  why 
you  should  not  make  the  experiment  you  are  now  about  to  make,  by  calling  upon 
the  present  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  to  perform  these  united 
functions.  I  recollect,  during  the  late  war,  that  all  the  functions,  and  the  whole  of 
the  administration  of  colonial  and  foreign  affairs,  were  performed  by  one  secretary 
of  state.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  now  holds  the  office  of  secretary  for  the 
home  department  would  only  say,  *'  I  will  undertake  to  perform  the  Irish  as  well  at 
the  English  affairs,  only  give  me  a  proper  number  of  subordinates,**  my  opinion  is 
he  would  find  it  perfectly  practicable  to  accomplijih  the  object  desired.  If  he  would 
take  upon  himself  the  sole  control  over  the  administration  of  criminal' justice,  and 
over  tno  legislation  of  that  branch  of  the  government,  he  may  depend  upon  it  he 
would  not  have  a  greater  demand  upon  his  time,  than  he  would  have  if  he  were 
united  with  an  Irish  colleague  who  would  be  constantly  telling  him,  what  all  Irish 
members  were  ever  telling  us,  that  Englishmen  knew  nothing  about  Ireland ;  that 
no  Englishman  is  at  all  fit  to  govern  that  country.    It  is  true,  when  Irishmen  came 
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over  here  they  heard  Kng^lishraeo  talk  of  eertun  prioeiple^  of  justice  and  of  «qmtT, 
and  so  forth;  but  still  no  Englishmao  could  undrntaod  the  mystery  of  Irish  soeietj. 
This  Irish  secretary  would  no  doubt  be  followed  by  many  of  his  Irish  frieods  hi  tbi^ 
House;  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  soon  find  the  Irish  seccetary,  eo- 
ordinate  and  co-equal  with  himself,  a  very  disagreeable  colleague,  and  one  not  hkdy 
to  relieve  him  from  the  burden  nf  any  portion  of  that  business,  the  disebargeol 
which  was  the  cause  of  great  anxieW  and  uneasiness  of  mind  to  him,  on  whom  the 
responsibility  of  that  department  of  the  executive  government  devolved.     I  therefore 
roost  honestly  and  earnestly  advise  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  take  the  ndroinistre- 
tton  of  those  functions  upon  himself,  even  though  he  should  have  another  lOth  of 
April  to  contend  with.     For  it  is  of  importance  that  the  same  mind  which  has  to 
guard  against  any  dangers  that  may  threaten  this  metropolis,  should  be  equally 
called  upon  to  take  into  consideration,  whether  similar  arrangements  wonU  be 
necessary  in  tlie  event  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  or  any  other  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  being  in  danger  of  having  its  peace  disturbed.    A  command  of  time, 
and  less  of  change,  an  unity  of  system,  and  a  prospect  of  inspiring  confidence, 
besides  the  facilities  for  conducting  a  joint  administration  of  aff^rs,  are  in  ray 
opinion  advantages  infinitely  more  likely  to  be  enjoyed  if  the  functions  of  this 
department  are  exercised  by  one  secretary  of  state,  than  if  the  duties  should  be  per* 
formed  by  two.     I  wish  to  destroy  the  impression  which  appears  always  to  rest  in 
the  minds  of  Irish  gentlemen,  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  constantly  to  refer  to 
government  for  advice.    I  wish  them  also  to  see,  that  the  proposal  for  trmnsfetring  a 
portion  of  the  authority  now  held  by  the  lord -lieutenant  to  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions, would  not  at  all  solve  the  difficulty.     It  may  be  quite  right,  for  aught  I  know, 
to  transfer  some  of  those  powers  to  the  corporations ;  and  considering  that  the  suc- 
cessful result  of  the  exercise  of  the  municipal  authority  in  the  cit^  of  Dublin  has 
been  so  great,  it  may  be  the  opinion  of  boo.  gentlemen  that  by  increasing^  their 
powers,  we  should  be  increasing  the  benefits  arising  from  their  exercise.     Still  I  do 
not  apprehend  that  any  increased  powers  given  to  the  municipalities  of  Ireland 
would  solve  the  difficulty  created  by  taking  away  the  government  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant.    Let  the  corporations  have  additional  powers,  if  it  be  necessary,  but  that 
ii  a  separate  ijuestion  altogether ;  and  let  it  therefore  stand  upon  its  own  independent 
merits.     Givmg  increased  authority  to  the  municipalities  will  not  assist  either  one 
secretary  or  two  secretaries  in  determining  the  principles  of  legislation,  or  aid  them 
in  condu(.*ting  the  ordinary  affairs  of  government.    I  do  not,  however,  view  with 
complete  freedom  from  uneasiness  and  anxiety  the  change  you  are  oontempUtiiig.  I 
will  not  stop  to  consider  some  questions  which  have  been  suggested  in  the  eoune  of 
the  debate ;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  if  you  think  the  city  of  DobUn  is  likely  to  be 
injuriously  affected  by  the  loss  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  shall 
be  bound  to  consider,  equitably  and  liberally,  the  claim  which  Dublin  may  have  for 
compensation.     I  do  not  mean  a  claim  in  the  shape  of  a  grant,  but  a  general  claim ; 
without  pretending  precisely  to  say  what  pecuniary  oompensatioo  it  should  be.   I  do 
not  entirely  agree  with  the  noble  lord  in  the  opinion  that  all  the  sums  which  have 
hiilierto  been  spent  in  Dublin  wonld  henceforth  return  to  the  different  localities  and 
he  ex;)ended  there.     I  am  rather  afraid  that  a  single  court  with  increased  splendour 
— for  the  splendour  of  the  British  court,  splendid  as  it  now  is,  would  undoubtedly  be 
increased,  and  would  be  adorned  by  Irish  gentlemen  and  Irish  ladies — would  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  absenteeism ;  and  that  it  would  not  be  to  the  counties  of  Ireland 
that  the  benefit  would  accrue,  but  rather  to  England,  by  a  concentration  of  society 
in  this  country.    However,  I  am  prepared  to  incur  that  risk;  but  that  which  I  aluJl 
ask  as  a  compensation  for  the  risk  I  am  willing  to  incur  is,  that  we  shall  so  make  our 
arrangements  for  the  l^islation  and  government  of  Ireland,  as  shall  insure  as  much 
uniformity  and  as  much  unity  as  it  is  possible  for  legislation  to  effect. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that  the  word  "now**  stand  part  of  the 
question :  Ayes,  295 ;  Noes,  70 ;  majority,  225.    Bill  read  a  second  time. 


AFFAIRS  OF  GREECE. 
Junk  28,  ISoO. 
Mr.  Roebuck,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  very  able  speech,  in  which  he*  reviewed  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  government,  informed  the  House  that  in  ooDseqneoce  of  the 
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resolution  passed  by  the  Ilottse  of  Lords,  condemning  that  policy,  he  would  submit 
the  following  motion,  in  order  that  that  House  might  express  an  opinion  upon  the 
same  point  as  that  on  which  the  House  of  Lords  had  decided.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  then  moved: — *^That  the  principles  on  which  the  foreign  policy  of  her 
Majesty's  government  has  been  regulated,  have  been  such  as  were  calculated  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country;  and,  in  times  of  unexampled  diffi* 
eulty,  to  preserve  peace  between  England  and  the  various  nations  of  the  world." 

8»  RouBBT  PsBL  (on  the  fourth  night  of  the  debate)  spoke  as  follows: — Mr. 
Sfieaker,  however  extended  in  point  of  duration  the  debate  has  been,  and  however 
exhausted  the  topics  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  discussion,  I  think  the  House 
will  admit  that  I  should  not  be  acting  in  conformity  with  a  sense  of  duty,  if  I  ab- 
stained from  assigning  the  grounds  on  which  my  vote  will  be  given.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  the  member  for  Southampton,  has  demanded  a  full  explanation 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  that  vote  wUl  be  given.  Sir,  he  shall  have 
that  explanation.  I  have  no  reserve.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  has  stated  that 
there  is  a  dishonourable  conspiracy  formed  against  her  Majesty's  government. 
Sir,  a  more  unfounded  charge  never  was  preferred.  He  presumes  that  there  has 
been  some  base  compromise  between  gentlemen  sitting  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
but  holding  different  opinions  upon  matters  of  vital  interest.  He  is  wholly  mis- 
taken. There  has  been  no  such  compromise.  He  talks  of  there  being  three  courses 
to  pursue;  he  tells  us  there  are  three  combinations  by  which  office  may  be  obtain- 
ed. He  says,  ^*  I  demand  to  know  which  of  these  three  courses  yoo  contemplate." 
Now,  is  it  not  possible  for  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  suppose  that 
there  may  be  a  fourth?  Is  it  not  possible  for  him  to  speculate  upon  the  possibility 
that  men  in  this  House  may  intend  to  give  their  votes  without  reference  to  poli- 
tical combinations?  Does  be  exclude  the  possibility  of  that  fourth  course  of  action, 
which  arises  from  a  conscientious  conviction  as  to  the  truth?  Is  that  excluded 
from  hu  contemplation?  May  it  not  be  possible  that  men  cannot  subscribe  to 
a  resolution  which  asserts  that  a  certain  course  has  been  best  calculated  to  preserve 
peace  and  to  support  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country?  Is  it  not  possible 
that,  without  reference  to  party  or  personal  interests,  men  may  decline  to  affirm  a  re- 
solution which  deals  with  principles  of  greater  importance  to  the  welfare  of  this 
country,  for  good  or  for  evil,  than  have  ever  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House?  Sir,  I  will  not  forget,  and  I  need  not  remind  the  House,  that  I  have  given, 
or  attempted  to  give,  to  her  Majesty's  government  my  support — I  will  say  my 
cordial  support — during  the  last  four  years.  In  utter  oblivion  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  succeeded  to  power,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  give  them  not  an 
ostentations,  but,  because  it  was  not  ostentatious,  a  not  the  less  effeetive  support, 
I  have  not  the  honour  and  advantage  of  possessing  their  personal  friendship;  1  have 
never  been  in  political  connection  with  them.  I  have  held  no  communication  with 
them  during  the  last  four  years  which  may  not  be  had  by  any  member  of  this  House, 
who  may  be  the  most  independent  and  the  most  unconnected  with  their  policy.  I 
hare  given  them  my  support,  because  I  cordially  approved  of  the  policy  which  they 
carried  into  domestic  afikirs.  I  think  that  their  policy  in  domestic  afilairs  has  been 
a  liberal  and  conservative  policy.  I  have  agreed  with  them,  and  I  repeat  it  now, 
with  respect  to  the  principle  of  commercial  freedom.  So  far,  from  a  base  compnK 
niise  having  taken  place  between  myself  and  the  gentlemen  who  sit  near  me,  and 
M  hose  confidence  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  forfeit,  every  day  that  passes  convinces 
me  more  and  more  that  npon  the  cordial  adoption  of,  and  the  unequivocal  adhesion 
to,  those  principles  of  commercial  policy,  the  peace  and  true  interests  of  this  country 
f^epend.  I  have  said  enough,  I  hope,  to  prove  to  the  hon.  and  learned  member, 
that  for  myself,  as  I  know,  and  for  others,  as  I  believe,  there  has  been  none  of  that 
base  compromise  that  he  supposes  has  dictated  our  nnanimity  upon  this  occasion.  I 
feel  as  grateful  to  her  Majesty's  government  as  one  public  man  can  feel  to  others, 
for  the  maintenance  of  those  principles  which  regulate  the  monetary  affiurs  of  this 
country.  I  concur  with  them  as  lo  their  Irish  policy.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  de- 
claration I  made  with  respect  to  Ireland  on  the  day  upon  which  I  quitted  office, 
and  I  retaifi  the  opinion  which  I  then  expressed,  that  your  true  policy  towards  Ire- 
land is  to  maintain  civil  equality  as  the  privilege  of  all  her  Majestv*s  subjects, 
and  not  to  permit  religious  differences  of  opinion  to  constitute  a  disqualiflcation  for 
the  favour  of  the  Crown.  It  is  because  I  concur  with  them  as  to  the  general  principles 
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of  their  policy  that  I,  ag^reeing  with  them  in  their  commercial  lef^islation,  and  agree- 
ing utith  them,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  general  outlines  of  their  policy  (I  do  not  apeak 
of  the  particular  opinions  which  they  may  entertain,  but  only  of  the  legislative  mor 
sures  produced  by  them  with  reference  to  the  internal  circumstances  of  iheeoantiy), 
have  been  able,  speaking  generally,  to  give'to  their  measures  my  support.  I  lai^h 
to  scorn  the  imputation  that  1  have  some  connection  with  foreign  conspiratora.  I 
believe  of  others,  and  I  know  of  myself,  that  I  repudiate  any  dictation  from  any  pa** 
son  who  is  not  immediately  connected  with  the  interests  of  my  own  oomi- 
try.  I  utterly  disbelieve  the  eiistence  of  any  such  conspiracy.  With  respect 
to  the  combination  of  political  opponents,  of  course  in  the  conduct  of  party 
there  must  be  concert  and  combination  in  the  interest  and  movements  of  party.  I 
speak  not  of  this  concert  with  the  slightest  disrespect;  but  I  may  say  for  myself,  as 
iWe  hon.  and  learned  member  demands  the  full  truth,  that  so  little  have  I  beeo  a 
party  to  any  such  combination,  that  I  never  saw  the  resolution  submitted  by  the 
noble  lord  in  the  other  House,  and  voted  by  the  Lords,  until  I  read  it  in  the  news- 
papers. I  knew  as  little  of  the  concoction,  and  was  concerned  as  little  with  the  pro- 
I>osal  of  this  resolution,  as  the  noble  lord  against  whom  it  was  directed.  I  do  not 
abour,  therefore,  under  any  influence  which  can  prevent  me  from  giving  a  fiur  and 
dispassionate  consideration  to  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  SheflSeld.  It  is  said,  however,  that  after  four  years'  patient  endurance^ 
after  four  years^  neutrality  and  silence — I  and  others  have  come  forward  to  condemn 
the  conduct  of  the  government.  Sir,  I  have  come  forward  with  no  condemnation  of 
the  government.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  the  member  for  Sheffield  demands 
from  me  to  acquiesce  in  a  declaration  of  positive  approbation ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  he  demands  from  me  the  assertion  of  principles,  the  consideration  of  which  is 
tenfold  more  important  than  the  saving  of  a  ministry  can  be.  Sir,  there  have  beeo 
— and  I  will  not  forget  it  on  this  occasion — there  have  been  occasions  on  which  I 
have  supported  the  foreign  policy  of  her  Majesty's  government.  I  supported  it 
with  respect  to  Portugal.  I  did  not  concur  in  the  vote  of  censure  with  regard  to 
the  policy  of  her  Majesty *s  government  in  Spain,  because  I  thought  it  woidd  be  un- 
just to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  would  be  too  severe  a  visitation  for  any  offenoe  which 
her  Mi^esty's  government  and  the  noble  lord  the  foreign  secretary  had  committed. 
But  I  took  the  occasion  of  expressing  my  regret,  that  the  tone  assumed  by  the  noble 
lord  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  towards  Spain,  was  not  calculated  to  conciliate 
the  good -will  of  the  people  of  that  country.  Sir,  the  most  important  ^int  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  her  Majesty's  government  I  concurred  in.  I  agreed  with  tbem  in 
the  recognition  of  the  French  Republic,  and  as  to  the  policy  of  recognising  the 
government  which  appeared  to  be  most  conformable  to  the  will  of  the  French  peo- 
ple. I  go  further,  and  say  that  I  think  such  a  recognition  ought  not  to  be  a  eokl 
reluctant  acquiescence  in  an  unavoidable  necessity.  I  believe  that,  without  reference 
to  the  constitution  of  the  government,  the  true  policy  is  to  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions with  that  great  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel— to  cultivate  a  good 
understanding  with  them — to  show  a  disposition  to  place  confidence  in  them*  And 
it  is  because  I  concur  in  that  policy — because  1  am  &vourable  to  the  cultivation  of 
A  good  understanding  with  France,  that  I  now  ask  you,  the  government,  to  give  an 
account  of  your  French  relations,  and  to  tell  me  how  it  is  that  such  a  eorrespoBdence 
has  taken  place  as  that  which  is  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House ;  and  why  it  is 
that  you  have  had  these  altercations  with  the  people  of  France,  who  have  altown  a 
disposition  to  place  in  you  a  cordial  and  unlimited  confldenoe.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  the  member  for  Sheffield  moves  a  resolution,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
express  approbation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  foreign  policy  of  her  Mi^esty's 
government  has  been  conducted,  and  to  approve  of  their  pa^t  administration.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  however,  has  adnu'tted  some  latitude  in  expressing  that 
approval.  He  has  omitted  from  this  resolution  the  word  ^*  best,^'  and  has  confined 
himself  to  the  simple  affirmation  that  they  have  conducted  foreign  afiaira  in  anrh  a 
way  as  to  conduce  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  country.  I  must  say  that  I  very 
much  dislike  professions  of  political  faith.  I  very  much  dislike  suhscnbtng  to  cer- 
tain articles  which  are  laid  down  in  order  to  cover  a  censure  passed  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  I  am  called  upon  to  subscribe  to  the  principles  whieh  have 
regulated  the  foreign  diplomacy  of  her  Majesty's  government.  Is  it  too  much  to  a<k 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  define*  before  he  asks  me  to  tobacribe  tho6C 
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articles,  what  they  really  are  ?  Are  they  non-intervention  ?  Are  they  the  positiTe 
assertion  of  claims  broQffht  forward  against  a  weak  government,  and  the  emplov- 
ment  of  language  not  held  towards  the  strong  and  powerful  P  Are  these  the 
principles  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  asks  us  to  agree  to  f  or  does  he  say, 
^  Subscribe  to  the  articles  which  I  have  framed,  and  I  will  leave  you  to  collect  from 
the  past,  and  from  certain  principles  that  have  been  enforced,  what  tboee  principlee 
are  of  which  I  ask  your  approval  ?  *'  But  that  is  a  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
definition  of  tlie  articles  of  political  faith  which  I  am  called  upon  to  subscribe.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  did  not  confine  his  range  of  observation  to  recent 
political  history.  He  went  from  1789  to  1815,  and  then  took  the  period  from  1815 
to  1890.  In  1830,  he  said,  there  dawned  upon  us  the  certain  commencement  of  a 
happier  era  in  our  foreign  policy ;  and  this  happier  period  was  the  recognition  of 
the  dynasty  of  Orleans  on  the  throne  of  France.  But  my  noble  friend  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  was  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afikirs  at  that  time.  We  announced  in 
the  speech  from  the  Throne  that  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  had 
ceased  to  reigp:i,  and,  seeing  that  the  new  sovereignty  met  with  the  general  con- 
currence of  the  French  people,  we  gave  the  new  sovereign  a  cardial  recognition, 
and  attempted  as  far  as  was  in  our  power  to  lay  the  foundations  of  lasting  peace. 
But  the  period  chosen  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  extends  to  1880 ;  and  is 
that  a  period  from  which  I  am  to  collect  what  the  principles  are  I  am  called  upon 
to  approve  ?  I  apprehend  not.  I  apprehend  it  would  be  no  answer  to  the  vote  of 
the  Uouse  of  Lords,  to  pass  a  panegyric  on  the  principles  that  characterised  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country  twenty  years  ago.  I  am  asked  to  express  approbation 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  present  government,  as  distinguished  from  the  policy  of 
its  predecessors.  [Lord  J.  Russell :  It  is  not  necessary.]  Well,  then,  now  will 
you  get  over  the  censure  of  the  House  of  Lords  ?  I  thought  it  possible  to  place 
another  construction  on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member ;  but  the  decla- 
ration of  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  government  removed  all  doubts  from  my 
mind.  It  was  the  noble  lord  who  siud,  upon  the  first  night  on  which  reference  was 
made  in  this  Uouse  to  the  answer  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  his  noble  friend  the 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs  would  not  be  the  minister  of  Austria,  would  not  be  the 
minister  of  Russia,  and  would  not  be  the  minister  of  France,  but  would  be  the 
minister  of  England.  What  was  the  meaning  of  that  declaration  f  The  noble  lord 
has  too  much  prudence  and  discretion  to  point  a  sarcasm  against  three  of  the  greatest 
powers  of  Europe ;  but  he  could  afford  to  be  very  liberal  with  such  weapons  when 
directed  against  his  predecessors.  My  construction  of  that  passage  was,  that  the 
noble  lord  meant  to  contrast  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Tiverton 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  that  which  he  solicited  from  me  by 
my  vote  of  this  night  was  a  decided  reflection  on  the  policy  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
— upon  the  policy  for  which  I  myself  was  responsible.  I  nave  been  connected  with 
my  noble  friend  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  during  the  whole  neriod  for  which  he  was 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs ;  I  was  connected  with  him  at  the  period  when 
we  announced  that  we  recognised  the  house  of  Orleans,  and  that  we  were  determined 
to  maintain  the  most  friendly  relations  with  France.  I  remained  connected  with 
him  until  July,  1846,  when,  in  surrendering  power  at  the  feet  of  a  minority  of  this 
House,  I  announced  the  termination  of  the  onlv  difference  that  remuoed  with  the 
United  States,  by  the  adjustment  of  the  afiUr  of  Oregon.  I  do  not  look  back  upon 
my  connection  with  my  noble  friend  with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  cordial 
satisfaction.  I  believe  there  never  existed  a  minister  less  disposed  to  make  a  sacrifice 
either  of  the  honour  or  the  interests  of  this  country,  or  more  sincerely  disposed  to 
maintain  not  only  peace,  but  the  most  friendly  relations  with  every  country  with 
which  England  had  intercourse.  I  never  understood  that  this  House  had  disapproved 
of  the  policy  of  my  noble  friend.  I  never  understood  this  House  to  convey  any  in- 
timation that  it  thought  that,  in  the  attempt  to  maintain  peace,  he  showed  a 
disposition  to  sacrifice  either  the  honour  or  the  interests  of  England.  I  do  recollect 
that  the  maintenanee  of  peace  was  often  most  difficult — that  we  had  to  soothe  an 
excited  state  of  the  public  mind  in  France ;  and  I  must  say  that  it  was  the  good 
fortune  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  the  world,  that  at  that  critical  period  of  our 
history  this  country  was  not  InTolved  in  war,  on  account  of  the  most  stupid  and 
frivolous  cause  of  war  that  ever  existed,  namely,  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Pritchard 
from  Tahiti.  Perhaps  the  Hoose  will  recollect  that  a  great  party  in  France  took  iti 
212-VoL.  lY. 
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name  from  Mr.  Pritelmrd,  and  that  at  last  the  name  of  Pritcbarditesor  PrHcbanfists 
was  assigned  to  a  large  party  which  supported  the  absurd  war-crj  of  Fraoee  at  thai 
time ;  and  I  will  do  justice  to  a  fallen  minister,  M.  Guizot,  to  declare  mj  belief  that 
it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  courage,  to  bis  resolution,  to  hit  determination  to  rau*  the 
war-cry  in  France,  that  we  were  enabled  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war.  WcU,  Sir,  we 
had  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  maintaining  the  courso  we  pursued.  We  wer» 
charged  by  the  noble  lord  opposite  with  making  Ashburton  capitnlatiooa — that  ve 
vere  yieldmg  to  all  those  great  powers  with  which  we  came  in  contact;  but  the  rewit 
was,  that  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  share  in  the  apprehensiooa  of  tbe  noble 
lord,  and  our  policy  met  with  your  most  cordial  approbation.  I  may  aaj  tfaai,  sepa- 
rated as  I  am  from  those  with  whom  I  had  once  the  good  fortune  to  act,  thai  aepa^ 
ration  has  not  made  me  forgetful  of  the  generous  and  cordial  support  vbieb  the 
foreign  policy  of  my  noble  fnead  obtained  from  others.  Injustice  to  onnelvce^-ia 
justice  to  the  party  with  whom  I  then  acted — ^in  justice  to  this  House*  I  cqold  not 
with  honour  acquiesce  in  any  covert  reflection  on  the  policy  of  vay  noble  friend — the 
policy  of  peace,  consistent  with  our  maintenance  of  the  honour  of  the  ooontty.  The 
resolution  of  the  hon.  and  learned  ^ntleman  embraces  two  objeeta— the  |in>tectioa 
of  the  government,  and  the  declaration  of  the  public  principles  he  calls  upon  you  to 
affirm — namely,  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  government  is  one  caicolatfri  to 
maintain  the  dignity  and  honour  of  England.  I  wish  I  could  give  it  my  support 
It  would  be  nM>re  agreeable  to  my  private  feelings.  It  would  be  more  in  eonsis- 
tency  with  my  disposition  to  support  her.  Majesty's  government  if  I  eoold  do  so;  bat 
tp  speak  of  that  particular  afl^r  which  led  to  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Um 
conduct  of  government  in  reference  to  the  Greek  a&ir,  I  caaoot*  oonsisteotly  with 
i^y  conscientious  convictions,  declare  that  ]  think  the  course  which  the  govenunent 
has  pursued  is  the  course  best  calculated  to  maintain  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this 
country,  or  to  maintaiu  peace  with  foreign  nations,  Now,  I  take  a  somewhat  pe> 
culiar  view  of  that  case.    I  am  no  partisan  of  Greece  or  the  Greek  government.    I 

rn  disgusted  with  their  evasions  and  their  delays.  I  have  had  experience  of  them. 
know  now  impossible  it  was  to  procure  from  them  redress»  or  even  satis&etion*  I 
have  had  occasion— at  least  my  noble  frieiyl  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  had  oocasioii«  to 
express  to  them  our  deep  dissatisfaction  with  that  course  which  they  punned.  The 
noble  lord  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  read  a  letter  whtoh  was  addressed  by  my 
noble  friend  to  the  government  of  Greece,  and  he  made  much  of  that  letter,  and  con- 
trasted it  with  his  own;  but  we  were  perfectly  authorised  in  making  that  conuBiuu- 
cation  to  the  Greek  government,  because  we  had  the  misfortune  to  stand  in  the  poMtioa 
of  a  creditor ;  of  a  creditor  who  received  no  money,  and  could  get  no  satisfaction.  We 
were  entitled  to  an  annual  payn^nt  along  with  two  other  powers.  Onr  remoo* 
strances!  wece  addressed  in  vain  to  the  debtor.  When  we  saw  the  tfovenuaeDt  of  that 
country  removing  from  office  men  of  the  highest  chanoter,  and  apnoiatiiig  othen 
fiubiect  to  grievous  imputations,  }  think  that  a  creditor  thus  deprived  of  hia  SMmeyt 
or  the  prospect  of  obtaining  it,  was  justified  in  hohling  pretty  strong  laqgnage  of 
warning  and  remonstrance  to  those,  who  were  making  appointments  whieh  still  mors 
clouded  the  prospects  of  any  ultimate  settletoent.  Toe  noble  lord  read  tbat  kttcr 
with  gi:eat  emphasis,  and  contrasted  it  with  a  letter  lie  had  written  to  our  mimstcr  at 
Madrid.  He  said, ' *  See  the  coursoyon  have  pursued;  you  have  absolutely  a4diessed 
a  communication  to  be  made  dinectly  to  tha  sovereign,  whereas  I,  move  eaaiioas 
more  conciliatory,  addressed  my  letter  to  the  minister  of  England  residii^^  at  Madrid.** 
In  the  letter  of  the  noble  lord  I  find  him  state  that^— **  Her  Majesty's  gOTennneot  are 
so  sensible  of  th^iouco^venienoe  of  inteHering,  even  by  friendly  advice*  in  the  interaai 
affuirs  of  independent  Stotes,  that  I  have  to  abstain  from  giving  you  instroetioos  to 
make  any  representations  whatever  to  the  Spanish  ministers  on  these  mattera." 

And  then  the  noble  lord  said — and  it  was  reeeived  with  general  iMwlamattops — 
'*  Contrast  my  conduct  with  that  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  directs  his  remoa- 
strances  directly  to  the  sovereign,  whereas  I  would  not  approach  even  the  *phiH*^ 
with  the  language  of  remonstrance.**  Then  he  chaiged  my  right  boa.  IHciid  the 
member  for  Ripon  with  having  suppressed  a  passage  of  this  letter  that  would  have 
borne  testimony  to  the  great  merits  of  the  noble  l<Md.  I  aip  disposed  to  blanas  asy 
right  hon.  friend  for  suppressing  that  passage,  because  it  contains  this  instmclioo  m 
the  minister  :^*^  Thongh  you  will  of  cour^  take  care  to  express  on  no  ocrasioa,  oa 
these  sttljccts,  septpn^U  d^ereat  frq©  ^m  WMcb  I  h^ft  4141  «M«Mt  ••  J«i 
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and  although  yoti  will  be  careful  not  to  express  those  sentiments  in  any  manner  or 
apOD  any  occasion  so  as  to  be  likely  to  create*  increase,  or  encourage  discontent,  jet 
jon  need  not  conceal  from  anj  of  those  |>ersons  who  may  have  the  power  of  remedying 
the  existing  evil,  the  fact  that  sach  opinions  are  entertained  by  tne  British  govem- 
meot" 

Now,  I  confess,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  embarrassment,  I  would  rather  make 
such  communications  direct  to  the  minister  or  the  sovereign  of  another  country,  than 
tell  the  toibassador  to  withhold  certain  things  from  them,  but  to  have  no  scruple 
whatever  in  communicating  the  views  of  the  British  ^ternment  to  those  who  are 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  sovereign  or  minister.  Spam  had  been  divided  into  two 
parties—the  despotic  party  and  the  constitutional  party.  The  views  of  the  British 
government  were  to  be  communicated  to  that  party  who  the  noble  lord  believed  had 
the  power  of  remedying  the  existing  evils  under  which  Spain  suffered,  but  were  to 
be  withheld  from  the  ministers  and  the  sovereign.  But  I  was  speaking  of  the  govern- 
ment  of  Greece.  I  will  admit  you  had  just  claims  upon  Greece;  I  will  admit  that 
the  birth  or  religion  of  M.  Paciflco  constitutes  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  the 
sanne  title  to  indemnity  as  the  highest  noble,  or  a  British  subject  of  the  highest  ranlc. 
I  admit  that  the  meanness  of  his  residence  is  not  to  be  cited  as  a  reason  for  with- 
holding from  him  commiseration  or  redress;  but  I  conceive  there  was  an  obvious 
mode  of  settling  his  claims  without  offending  France,  and  without  provokine  a  re- 
buke from  Russia.  My  belief  is  that,  without  any  compromise  of  your  own  dignity, 
you  might  have  got  the  whole  money  you  demanded,  and  avoided  the  difficulties  m 
which  yon  have  involved  yourselves  with  those  powers.  With  regard  to  Russia,  you 
had  just  asserted  the  authority  of  England  by  remonstrating  with  her  for  attempting 
to  expel  the  refugees  from  Turkey,  she  acquiesced  in  your  demands;  and,  with  re- 
ganl  to  France,  you  had  all  but  the  certainty  of  obtaining  her  cordial  sympathy  and 
good  feeling.  There  never  was  a  period  in  which  it  was  more  the  interest  of  this 
country  to  conciliate  the  good  feeling  of  Russia  and  France.  France  was  weak,  and 
the  prey  of  intestine  divisions;  you  could  have  made  concessions  to  her  then  without 
incurring  any  suspicion  of  weakness  on  your  part;  and  that  conciliatory  conduct 
towards  France  in  the  hour  of  her  weakness,  arising  from  intestine  divisions, 
would  have  been  rewarded  with  her  permanent  g^titode  in  the  day  of  her  strength.  I 
can  quite  understand  how  you  could  have  addressed  France  and  Russia  in  such  terms 
as  these:  ''We  have  ddms  upon  Greece— you  are  co-guaranteeing  powers;  the  law 
of  nations  would  enable  us  to  proceed  at  once  to  obtain  summary  redress;  but  we 
will  not  send  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  to  threaten  Greece  with  the  interruption  of 
her  commerce  till  we  have  invoked  your  good  offices,  and  attempted  to  settle  these 
claims  of  ours  by  arbitration.*'  Why  not  have  said,  **  There  may  be  limits  to  delay ; 
your  friendly  arbitration  may  fail;  we  are  determined  not  to  abandon  our  claims — 
insults  have  been  offered,  for  which  we  must  demand  an  apology;  but  we  have  pecu- 
niary claims,  that  we  irill  not  insist  upon  by  force,  till  we  have  applied  for  your  good 
offices? **  Yon  may  quote  instances  in  which  the  United  States  have  attacked  Por- 
Citgal,  and  in  which  France  has  sent  fleets  to  Naples ;  but  the  policy  of  England  should 
be  to  set  the  examnle  of  a  different  course  of  action,  so  far  as  you  can  set  it  without 
the  compromise  or  your  own  honour.  I  admit  you  mar  have  had  the  right.  It  is 
possible  that  you  had  authority  to  enforce  your  demand  by  the  law  of  nations,  with- 
out refbrrittg  them  to  the  eonsideration  of  any  other  power ;  but,  if  every  country 
will  have  reconrse  to  force  to  obtidn  its  rights,  there  is  no  guarantee  for  the  peace  of 
Europe  for  a  single  day.  I  do  not  deny  your  right ;  but  I  say  that  every  con- 
sidefation  of  policy,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  you  stood  with  re- 
gard to  France  and  Russiar^Russla  having  acquiesced  in  your  demands  for  the 
wittidrawal  of  her  requisition  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Hungarian  refugees  from 
Turkey,  and  France  having  shown  every  disposition  to  confide  in  you  and  act  cor- 
dially with  you,  there  was  every  motive  at  that  time  whv  you  should  have  exerted 
every*  effort  to  settle  the  matter  through  their  good  offices  before  you  resorted  to 
force.  You  did  not  object  to  the  good  offices  of  France — you  accepted  them  when 
they  were  tendered-*-but  why  not  invite  them?  Why  not  ask  the  good  offices  of 
France  to  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  the  affiiir?  My  belief  is,  that  you  would  have 
effected  that  adjustment,  have  gained  the  good-will  of  Russia  and  of  France,  and 
have  avoided  giving  offence  to  Greece;  above  all,  you  would  have  avoided  those 
rebukes  which  were  admioistered  to  you  by  Run  and  Franoe,  and  which  I  cannot 
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read  without  pain;  and  having  read  which,  I  cannot  vote  for  a  resolntioB  wliieii  de- 
clares that  the  course  wliich  you  have  pursued  in  your  foreign  policy  is  calculated  to 
maiutain  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country.    I  don^t  blaine  you  for  year  ulti- 
mate concessions  to  France,  or  for  your  not  having  resisted  the  deoiaod  made  ai 
you  by  France,  but  don^t  ask  me  to  concur  in  a  vote  of  positive  i^sprobation  of  the 
course  you  have  pursued.   But  I  do  blame  you  for  your  conduct  tow aitU  France  after 
you  had  accepted  their  good  offices.     I  see  no  reason  whatsoever  for  the  coune  yoa 
pursued ;  and  I  think  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  it  would  involve  you  io  the  dlfficolty 
m  which  it  did.     I  read  the  letters  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  and  General  Lahitte, 
and  I  never  saw  letters  containing  more  positive  evidence  of  what  were  the  real 
wishes  and  intentions  of  France  in  tendering  to  you  her  ^*good  offices."    There  i^ 
something  touching  in  the  appeal  which  that  great  power  made  to  you.    She 
reproaches  you  for  having  resorted  to  force,  and  says  to  you,  *'  Yon  have  alarmed 
every  other  country  in  Europe  by  sending  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  to  the  Fireus  to 
insist  upon  these  demands.     Accept  our  good  offices ;  by  your  doing  sq»  you  will 
assist  us  in  our  internal  affairs."    Now,  what  is  the  motion  ?    What  did  the  boo. 
and  learned  gentleman  tell  us,  in  language  which  I  wish  he  had  forborne  to  use? 
He  said  that  France  had  become  a  vassal  of  Russia  ?    Is  that  true  ?    If  he  makes 
that  assertion,  how  can  he  demand  of  me  an  acquiescence  in  his  motion  ?    Who  has 
made  France  a  vassal  of  Russia?     Has  England  contributed  to  it  by  her  refosal  of 
the  ^*  good  offices"  of  France  ?     Has  England  contributed  to  it  by  her  refusal  in  the 
first  instance  to  accept  the  convention  ?     When  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  opened  to  yoa 
the  prospect  of  your  being  able  to  settle  the  Greek  question  in  London — ^when'the 
foreign  minister  in  this  country,  the  representative  of  France,  told  you  that  yoa 
might  obviate  all  this  delay  in  Athens  by  settling  the  question  here,  why  did  yoc 
not  send  immediate  information  to  Mr.  Wyse,  not  that  the  basis  of  the  convcntioii 
was  settled,  but  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  an  amicable  arrangement  ?    That  com- 
munication by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was  made  so  early  as  the  9th  of  April,  but  tlie 
noble  lord  says  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  writing  to  Mr.  Wyse  until  the  19th. 
It  is  true  the  basis  of  the  convention  was  not  settled  until  the  15Ui  of  April,  hat  the 
moment  there  appeared  a  prospect  of  effecting  an  amicj^>le  arrangement  in  London, 
you  ought  not  to  have  considered  expense,  but  having  a  vessel  at  your  commaod, 
you  ought  instantly  to  have  sent  to  Greece,  and  informed  Mr.  Wyse,  knowing  that 
under  certain  contingencies  he  was  at  that  time  authorised  to  employ  force— wh&t 
were  your  prospects  of  coming  to  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  aflair  in  this  oonntrr, 
and  to  have  advised  him  to  abstain  from  resorting  to  force.     Will  the  noble  lord  tell 
me  why  he  neglected  this  ?    The  noble  lord  says,  that  although  he  might  have  a 
steamboat  at  Dover  and  at  Folkestone,  yet  the  French  had  a  vessri  at  Marseilles, 
and  the  French  government  could  despatch  their  vessel  on  the  12th ;  but  bow  could 
he  despatch  one  from  Dover  or  Folkestone,  so  as  to  reach  Athens  at  the  same  time? 
But  why  did  not  the  noble  lord  communicate  with  the  French  government,  andsa%. 
*^  If  it  is  ^onr  intention  to  represent  to  your  agent  at  Athens  that  there  is  a  proeptct 
of  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  claims  of  England  on  Greece  bang  effected  in 
London,  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  same  opportunity  of 
making  a  similar  communication  to  my  agent  ?^'     Why  did  the  Fmim  sail  fron 
Marseilles  without  a  communication  from  the  noble  lord  similar  in  purport  to  that 
made  by  the  French  government  ?     But  die  noble  lord  did  not  do  if,  and  forctble 
means  were  resorted  to.    What  was  the  consequence  ?    You  heard  from  the  Mar- 
quess of  Normanby  the  feeling  of  despair  which  the  French  government  ezperieneni 
the  moment  they  heard  of  it.     At  the  moment  when  you  got  that  letter  from  the 
Marquess  of  Normanby,  and  were  made  aware  of  what  were  the  feelings  of  die  French 
government,  why  did  yon  not  frankly  and  honestly  say  to  the  French  government, 
'*  Here  has  been  a  mistake,  a  misunderstanding,  an  unintentional  delay ;  and  to  oos< 
vince  you  that  we  had  no  intention  to  give  you  any  offence,  we  voluntarily  ofier  to 
adopt  at  once  tlie  original  convention  ?  **     Was  not  that  the  obvious  way  of  preventis? 
any  ill  effects  arising  from  this  misapprehension,  and  of  giving  consolation  to  the 
wounded  honour  of  France,  founded  perhaps  on  her  just  suspicion  of  your  intentions? 
Why  did  you  not  at  once  yourselves  tender  the  London  convention  In  the  place  of 
the  Greek  convention  ?     You  were  asked  to  do  it;  it  was  the  demand  made  of  yoo ; 
you  refused ;  but  you  were  ultimately  obliged  to  do  it.    A  communication  was  msd*' 
by  General  Labitte  to  the  French  chamber,  in  which  he  said—**  That  whii^  I  iasistd 
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on  on  the  20th  May — that  whheh  preceded  the  withdrawal  of  the  representatire  of 
France  from  the  court  of  England,  that  in  substance  I  have  obtained^  and  France 
has  accepted  the  proposal  of  Lord  Palmerston.'* 

That  was  a  painful  communication  for  an  Englishman  to  read.  It  might  hate 
been  prevented  bv  a  frank  offer  to  France  to  accept  that  which  France  offered  in  the 
first  instance,  and  which  you  then  refused,  but  subsequently  conceded.  I  thinlc  you 
were  right  in  making  the  concession  subsequently.-  I  blame  vou  not  for  haying 
made  that  concession,  rather  than  interrupt  the  cordial  good  understanding  between 
the  two  countries ;  but  don't  ask  me  to  vote  that  the  course  you  have  taken  is  con* 
sistent  with  the  dignity  and  honour  of  England.  I  do  ask  the  noble  lord  at  the 
head  of  the  government  and  the  noble  secretary  of  state,  if  this  had  happened  to  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  myself— if  we  had  received  this  letter  from  Russia— if  we  had 
seen  the  French  minister  withdrawn  from  this  court,  because  we  would  not  accede 
to  a  convention  which  we  subsequently  accepted — I  ask  whether  if  under  these  cir- 
cumstances a  vote  had  been  proposed  to  the  House,  declaring  that  the  course  we 
had  taken  was  most  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  honour  of  England— could  those 
two  noble  lords  have  remained  on  their  seats  until  I  had  myself,  a^,  made  that  pro- 
posal to  them  ?  Well,  I  am  not  willing  to  provoke  any  censure,  but  I  do  really 
feel  that  it  is  utterly  impossible,  with  any  regard  for  the  truth,  to  express  any  posi- 
tive approbation  of  your  policy,  and  declare  that  the  course  you  have  been  taking  is 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country.  When 
I  see  your  present  position  with  Austria,  with  France,  and  with  Prussia,  and  when 
I  see  also  the  many  questions  that  remain  unsettled  with  the  states  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  I  know  the  positive  advantage  that  it  is  to 
this  country  that  you  should  be  on  the  most  friendly  footing  with  dl  those  powers, 
how  can  I  vote  that  the  course  you  have  been  taking  is  the  b^t  calculated  to  preserve 
peace  ?  Peace,  no  doubt,  there  is.  There  is  no  disturbance ;  therefore,  if  the  words 
in  the  resolution  have  any  meaning  at  all,  they  must  mean  that  your  policy  is  cal- 
culated to  maintain  those  amicable  relations  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  for  their  separate  and  individual  advantage.  If  you  appeal  to 
diplomacy,  let  me  in  the  first  place  ask  what  is  this  diplomacy  ?  It  is  a  costly  engrine 
for  maintaining  peace.  It  is  a  remarkable  instrument  used  by  civilised  nations  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  war.  Unless  it  be  used  to  appease  the  angry  passions  of  indi- 
vidual men,  to  check  the  feelings  that  rise  out  of  national  resentments — ^unless  it  be 
used  for  that  purpose,  it  is  an  instrument  not  only  costly  but  mischievous.  If  then 
your  application  of  diplomacy  be  to  fester  every  wound,  to  provoke  instead  of  soothing 
resentments,  to  place  a  minister  in  every  court  of  Europe  for  the  purpose,  not  of  pre- 
venting quarrels,  or  of  adjiuting  quarrels,  but  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  an  angrr 
correspondence,  and  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  EogRsh 
interest;  of  keeping  up  conflicts  with  the  representatives  of  other  powers,  then  I  say, 
that  not  only  is  the  expenditure  upon  this  costly  instrument  thrown  away,  but  this 
great  engine,  used  by  civilised  society  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  peace,  b  perverted 
into  a  cause  of  hostility  and  war.  I  have  so  little  disposition — and  I  say  it  with  truth, 
for  the  feelings  which  have  actuated  me  for  the  last  four  years  remain  unabated — I 
have  so  little  dispositloD,  I  say,  for  entering  into  any  angry  or  hostile  controyersy,  that 
I  shall  make  no  reference  woatever  to  many  of  the  topics  which  were  introduced  into 
that  most  able  and  most  temperate  speech,  which  made  us  proud  of  the  man  who 
delivered  it,  and  in  which  he  vindicated  with  becoming  spirit,  and  with  an  ability 
worthy  of  his  name  and  place,  that  course  of  conduct  which  he  had  pursued.  I  now 
come  to  that  portion  of  this  discussion  which  is  a  thousand  times  of  more  importance 
than  a  question  as  to  the  exbtence  of  a  particular  government.  I  now  approach  the 
consideration  of  the  principle  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  brought 
forward  this  resolution  i>roposes  to  be  recognised  and  assented  to  by  the  House. 
The  interests  oCa  government  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  consideration  of  tne 
principles  laid  down  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Southampton  says,  this  motion  has  reference  to  Greece  merely.  No  such 
thing.  Is  this  a  motion  to  declare  that  whether  the  government  be  right  or  wrong 
in  this  individual  instance,  their  conduct  under  great  difficulties  has  been,  in  respect 
to  Greece,  not  deserving  of  censure  ?  Is  that  the  motion  ?  No.  But  you  ask  me  to 
affirm  and  to  subscribe  to  certain  vague  and  indefinite  principles,  an  explanation  of 
whiah  I  can  only  collect  from  the  speech  of  their  able  propounder.    I  entreat  the  con- 
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mdemtion  of  tbe  noble  lord  to  the  declarAtion  and  opinion  which  I  tai  called  npoc  to 
affirm.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Sheffield  sajs  there  shall  be  no  mistake 
as  to  the  purport  and  import  of  my  vote.  It  is  not  a  resolution  nmply  of  approval  of 
the  policy  of  the  noble  lord ;  but  it  is  a  res<^ution,  the  intention  and  meaning  of  wUch  is 
this  ^**  We  are  to  tell  the  people  of  all  foreign  countries  with  whom  we  have  any  ra- 
tions, that  our  power,  so  far  as  it  is  physically  concerned,  is  not  to  be  employed  to  coerce 
their  rulers ;  bat  that,  in  so  far  as  the  moral  influence  of  this  country  and  ^tts  goTero- 
ment  is  coneemed»  the  world  shall  know  that  we  are  friendly  wheresoever  we  fiod 
a  large  endeavour,  on  the  p*art  of  any  body  of  men,  to  vindicate  to  themsdves  die 
right  of  self-goyemment.*'  The  inteatton  of  this  motion  is,  that  the  House  of  Coa- 
mons  shall  declare  openly,  plainly,  and  without  ambiguity,  "  We  are  for  «elf-govera- 
ment.  We  are  to  say  to  the  nations  of  the  worid,  **  We  are  favourable  to  those 
efforts  of  man  by  which  he  endeavours  to  raise  himself  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and. 
by  his  own  enlightenment  and  a  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  to  govern  himself 
and  resist  that  tyranny  which,  under  the  name  of  legitimacy,  has  ever  soi^t  to 
crush  him  in  aU  those  powers  which  we,  as  Englishmen,  consider  to  be  the  very 
birthright  that  nature  has  given  us.**  There  shall  be  no  mistake,  says  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  as  to  my  intentions.    This  declaration  shall  be  made  *  openly, 

eainly,  and  without  ambiguity.'*  I  am  asked  what  is  the  antagonistic  principle?  I 
Lve  beea  challenged  over  and  over  again  to  declare  it.  1  will  declare  it.  The 
principle  for  which  I  contend  is  antagonistic  to  that  which  has  been  proponnded  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman ;  it  n  the  principle  for  which  eveiy  statesman  of 
eminence  in  this  conntry  for  the  last  50  years  has  contended — namdy,  non-interim 
ence  with  the  domestic  aflkirs  of  other  countries,  without  some  clear  and  undeniable 
necessity  arising  firom.  circumstances  aflbcting  the  interests  of  your  own  country. 
That  is  the  antagonistio  principle  for  which  1  contend.  I  say  this,  that  tbe  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  is  calling  upon  me  to  affirm  that  principle  which  vras  con- 
tended against  by  Mr.  Foa  when  it  was  employed  in  favour  of  arbitniy  goTemment ; 
which  was  resisted  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  resisted  by  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  when  the  combined  sovereigns  attempted  bj  force  to  cheek  tbe  pro. 
gress  of  constitutional  government.  Now  this  is  a  matter  of  so  grave  an  importance, 
and  so  far  removed  from  those  other  matters  which  are  incidentally  and  coHaterally 
connected  with  the  ouestion,  that  I  entreat  the  attention  of  the  House.  I  affirm  that 
the  principle  for  which  you  contend  is  the  principle  which  was  asserted  by  tbe  con- 
vention of  France  on  the  1 9th  of  November,  1798.  It  is  the  principle  which  vras  after- 
ward abandoned  by  the  same  convention  on  the  IStb  of  April,  1798,  because  France 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  adhere  to  it  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
For  a  certain  period  after  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz,  after  the  manifesto  of  the  DikiB  of 
Brunswick,  wnich  was  founded  on  the  same  principle,  the  assertion,  namely,  of  the 
right  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  another  country— {Mr.  Roebuck:  Hear, 
hear !]  Oh  I  I  do  not  admit  that  it  is  right  to  interfere  in  favour  of  despotism  and  not 
of  lib^y,  but  I  say  the  declarations  of  Austria  and  Prussia  on  the  intaston  of  FVance 
were  hostile  to  republican  institutions — ^fhey  demanded  that  France  should  rettore 
her  legitiioate  sovereign.  We  were  enabled  to  remain  at  peace  with  Franee  far  r 
oertun  period.  We  declared  our  willingness  to  maintain  peace  with  Prance.  On 
the  12th  of  May,  1792,  M.  (7hauvelininformed  Lord  Granville  that— **  France  i^ects 
all  ideas  of  aggrandisement.  She  will  preeerve  her  limits,  her  libertr,  her  consiitn- 
tion,  her  inalienable  right  of  reforming  herself,  whenever  she  may  think  proper;  she 
will  never  consent  that,  under  any  relation,  foreign  powers  should  attempt  to  dictate, 
or  even  dare  to  nourish  a  hope  of  dictating  laws  to  her.  But  this  verr  pride,  so  na- 
tural and  so  just,  is  a  sure  pledge  to  all  powers  from  whom  she  shall  have  recervcd 
no  provocation,  not  only  of  her  constantly  pacific  dtsprisition,  but  also  of  the  respect 
which  the  French  well  know  how  to  show  at  all  times  for  the  laws,  the  custom.*,  and 
all  forms  of  government  of  different  nations.  The  King,  indeed,  wishes  it  to  be  known 
tfaAt  he  would  publicly  and  severely  disavow  all  those  of  his  agents  at  foreign  eonrts 
in  peace  with  France,  who  should  dare  to  depart  an  instant  from  that  respect,  either 
by  fomenting  or  favouring  insurrections  against  established  order,  or  by  interfering 
in  any  manner  whatever  in  the  interior  policy  of  such  states,  under  the  pretence  of 
proselytism,  which,  exercised  in  the  dominions  of  ft*tendly  powers,  would  be  a  real 
inolation  of  the  law  of  nations.** 
That  was  the  declaration  of  Fnmce  after  the  roTolutloB  of  17^)  6m  dedtfntiea 
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which  Fmoce  made  to  England  on  the  12th  May,  1792,  and  on  which  Mr.  Pitt  reliod 
as  the  ground  for  maintwning  neutrality  and  even  friendly  relations  with  the  new 
KOTemment;  but  on  the  19th  of  November,  1793»  France  took  a  different  coarse. 
What  la  the  hon.  and  learned  geotleman^a  resolution — that  which  t)ie  House  of 
Commons  are  to  proclaim  ?  That — '^  We  are  favourable  to  those  efforts  of  man  by 
which  be  endeavours  to  raise  himself  in  the  nations,  and,  by  his  own  enlightenment 
and  a  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  to  govern  himself,  and  resist  that  tvranny 
which,  under  the  name  of  legitimacy,  has  ever  sought  to  crush  him  in  all  thoae 
powers  which  we,  as  Knglishmen,  consider  to  be  the  very  birthright  that  nature  has 
given  us.*' 

What  was  the  declaration  of  the  convention  of  1792  ? — *'  The  national  convention 


declare«  in  the  name  of  the  French  nation^  that  they  will  grant  fraternity  and  i 
tance  to  all  those  people  who  wish  to  procure  liberty,  and  they  charge  the  executive 
powen  to  send  orders  to  their  generals  to  give  assistance  to  sucbpeople  as  have  suffered, 
or  are  now  suffering,  in  the  cause  of  liberty.'* 

The  national  convention  on  the  13th  of  April,  1793,  seeing  the  universal  indigna- 
tion excited  by  Uiat  proclamation,  decUred,  in  the  name  of  the  French  people — 
"That  it  will  not  loterroeddle,  qu'elk  ne  s^immiscera pM,  in  any  manner  in  the 
government  of  other  countries,  but  that  it  will  rather  bury  itself  under  its  own  ruins 
than  snffer  any  other  power  to  intermeddle  in  the  interior  administration  of 
the  republic,  or  influence  the  form  of  constitution  which  France  wishes  to  establish 
for  herself.'* 

They  withdrew  the  objectionable  declaralioo  of  the  19th  of  November,  because 
they  found  it  excited  against  the  French  government  the  indignation  of  all  inde- 
pendent nations.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Mr.  Fox  denounced  the  deolara- 
tion  of  tl|e  Duke  of  Brunswick.  Mr.  Fox  quoted  Yattel ;  he  said  he  found 
Vattel  out  of  favour,  but  be  valued  all  those  writers  who  had  collected  together 
the  experience  of  ages ;  and  h  was  upon  the  princif^  laid  down  by  Yattel,  of  aon- 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other  conptries,  that  he  denounced  as  iniquitous  the 
manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  Then,  what  are  we  to  declare  ?  That  we 
will  relinquish  the  principle  of  non-interference,  and  declare  in  favour  of  the  prin*^ 
ciple  of  self-govemment— that  we  will  deelara  in  favour  of  that  people  thai  ^*  resist, 
under  the  name  of  Witimacy,  that  tyranny  which  has  ever  sought  to  erudi  him  in 
all  those  powers  which  we,  as  Englishmen,  consider  to  be  the  very  birthright  that 
nature  has  given  us  ?  **  It  is  a  most  serious  undertaking  on  the  part  of  this  House. 
If  yon  do  chiim  that  right,  you  must  give  a  correlative  right  to  other  powers.  Sel£> 
government !  Who  shall  construe  what  is  the  basis  of  self-government  ?  We  ara 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  republic — a  republic  which  may  he  prosper- 
ous ;  which  may  calculate  its  power^^which  maintains  the  doctrine  that  legitimacy 
is  inconsistent  with  self-government ;  that  moaarohy  is  inconsistent  with  self-govern- 
ment. If  I  claim  the  right  to  introduce  my  notion  of  self-government  into  an  inde- 
peodenft  nation,  can  I  deny  the  right  of  France  to  introduce  its  notion  of  self-govern- 
ment into  countries  opposed  to  republican  institutions  ?  Recollect  our  manifold 
relations  with  other  countries  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Recollect  our  position 
in  North  America.  Recollect  our  monarchical  colonies,  in  close  contact  with 
repuhKcaoism.  American  notions  of  selAgovemment  diflbr  from  oun.  American 
notions  of  self-government  probably  go  to  the  extent  that  there  ought  to  be  universal 
suffrage,  and  that  all  classes  should  have  the  right  to  exercise  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  eoontiy.  If  I  impose  my  notions  of  monarehical  institutions  of  govern- 
ment on  despotic  countries,  what  right  have  I  to  remonstrate  against  the  United 
States  for  introducing  into  the  monarchical  colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  their  im- 
mediate neighbonrhotMl  their  republican  notions  of  what  is  self-government?  We 
are,  as  I  said  before,  in  the  immediate  neighl)oorhood  of  a  great  republic.  Doe9^ 
self-government  extend  bevond  Europe?  Doe?  this  right  of  self* government  extend 
I  eyond  it?  We  govern  millions  o*  people  in  India;  are  we  to  admit  the  right  of  other 
powers  to  inculcate  the  right  of  self-government  among  them?  Which  is  the  wisest 
policy — to  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  institutions  and  measures  of  other  countries 
not  bordering  on  our  own,  out  of  an  abstract  love  for  constitutional  government — or 
to  hold  that  doctrine,  maintained  by  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Can- 
ning, and  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  the  true  policy  of  this  country  is  non-intervention  in 
the  ailhirt  of  othera?  U  it  politicibr  lu  togQ  («  OhiMaad  att«npt  to  intermix  with 
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our  commercial  notions  our  notions  of  self-government?  or  are  these  prin^ples  con- 
fined to  certain  quarters  of  tlie  globe  ? — are  they  limited  to  Europe  ?  Caa  w«  limit 
them  because  it  is  convenient  ?  or  shall  we  instruct  Dr.  Bowring  to  read  to  the 
Chinese  people  at  Canton,  lectures  on  political  economy — there  is  legitimacy  tbeie— 
there  is  not  much  of  self-government — there  is  a  learned  professor,  an  enlightened 
political  philosopher,  the  representative  of  this  country ;  shall  we  invite  him  to  inttmet 
the  people  of  China  in  their  duties  towards  themselves — to  insist  on  self-go vemmeot? 
or,  IS  it  wise  to  live  at  peace  with  China  and  to  make  allowance  for  those  peculiar 
institutions  under  which  the  people  live,  and  with  which  we  have  no  concern  ?  I 
believe  the  latter  to  be  by  far  the  wiser  course,  the  least  likely  to  involve  us  in  tnmUe 
and  embarrassment — ^the  best  calculated  to  enable  us  to  promote  peace,  to  make  ooid. 
merce  prosperous,  and  to  prevent  nations  with  whom  we  have  commercial  and  inter- 
national relations  from  entertaining  jealousies  of  us.  That  I  believe  to  be  the  best 
policy,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned.  It  is  also  my  firm  belief  that  you  will  not 
advance  the  cause  of  constitutional  government  by  attempting  to  dictate  to  other 
nations.  If  you  do,  your  intentions  will  be  mistaken — you  will  ronse  feelings  npoo 
which  you  do  not  calculate — yon  will  invite  opposition  to  government;  and  beware 
that  the  time  does  not  arrive  when,  frightened  by  your  owu  interference,  you  with- 
draw your  countenance  from  those  whom  you  have  excited,  and  leave  upon  their 
minds  the  bitter  recollection  that  you  have  betrayed  them.  If  you  succeed,  I  doubt 
whether  or  no  the  institutions  that  take  root  under  your  patronage  will  be  lasting. 
Constitutional  liberty  will  be  best  worked  out  by  those  who  aspire  to  freedom  by 
their  own  efforts.  You  will  only  overload  it  by  your  help,  by  your  principle  of 
interference,  against  which  I  remonstrate — against  which  1  enter  my  protest — to 
which  I  to-night  will  be  no  party.  You  are  departing  from  the  established  policy  of 
England — you  are  involving  yourselves  in  difficulties  the  extent  of  which  you  can 
hardly  conceive— you  are  bestowing  no  aid  on  the  cause  of  constitutional  freedom,  but 
are  encouraging  its  advocates  to  look  to  you  for  aid,  instead  of  those  efforts  which 
can  alone  establish  it,  and  upon  the  successful  exertion  of  which  alone  it  can  be 
useful.  For  all  these  reasons  I  give  my  dissent,  my  reluctant  dissent,  from  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  I  am  determined  to  take,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, the  course  which  I  have  taken  upon  every  other.  I  wUl  not  evade  the  difficulty 
by  silence  or  absence — I  will  state  the  grounds  upon  which  I  protest  against  the 
resolution — the  carrying  of  which,  I  believe,  will  give  a  false  impression  with 
respect  to  the  dignity  and  honour  of  this  country,  and  will  establish  a  prindple 
which  you  cannot  carry  into  execution  without  imminent  danger  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country. 
On  a  division,  Mr.  Roebuck^s  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  46. 


This  speech  was  the  last  the  right  hon.  baronet  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons 
— in  which  for  the  long  period  of  forty  years  he  held  a  distinguished  position^bs 
death  occurring  on  the  second  of  July  following.  The  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  the  country  generally,  forgetting  diflbrenoe  of  political  opinion  hi 
profound  admiration  of  the  man,  joined  in  one  universal  tribute  of  respect  to  bis 
memory,  and  reiterated  the  emphatic  words  of  Lord  John  Russell — ^^'Tbat  Ibis 
country  now,  and  posterity  hereafter,  in  reckoning  the  names  of  eminent  statesmen 
who  have  adorned  the  annals  of  our  land,  and  contributed  to  its  lustre,  will  place 
amongst  the  foremost  the  name  of— Sib  Robbbt  Pjobi^.** 
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